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Revista universitaria. Organo de los 
Centros de Estudiantes de la Uni-- 
versidad Catolica. Santiago. 

China. 

Bollettino mensile della Camera di 
Commercio Italiana per VEstvemo 
Oriente. Shanghai. 

Journal (The) of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce. Peking. 

Colombia. 

Anuario estadistico. Republica de Co¬ 
lombia. Bogota. 

Revista agricola. Bogotd. 

Revista nacional de Agrtculiura. Bo¬ 
gota. 

Costa Rica. 

Anuario estadistico. RepiXblica de Costa 
Rica. San Jos^. 

Boletin de la Cdmara de agricultura 
de Costa Rica. San Jose. 

Boletin de Fomento. Organo del Minis- 
terio de Fomento. San Jos^. 

Cuba. 

Agyicultura y Zootecnia. Habana. 

Boletin oficial de Marcos y Patentes. — 
Secretaria de Agficultura, Comer do 
y Trahajo. Habana. 

Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Agri¬ 
cultural Comer do y Tra6a;a. Habana. 


Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado. 
Memorias comerdales de ^ los C 6 n- 
sules. Habana. 

Estacidn experimental agrondmica : i. 
Boletin. — 2. Ctrculares. Santiago de 
las Vegas, 

Gaceta Oficial de la Rep. de Cuba. Ha¬ 
bana. 

Revista de Agricultural Comercio y 
Trabajo. Habana. 

CZKCHO-SUOVAKIA. 

Bulletin du MinistCre de VAgriculture 
de la RSpuhlique Tchecoslovaque. 
Prague. 

Ceskoslovensk^ Les. Praha. 

Ceskoslovenskff ZcmSdSlec. Aveclessup- 
pl(^n)ents: Hospoddfskd Strojnictvi 
et ZemidSlske Skolsidi a v^zhumnicWi. 
Praha. 

Ceskf Vcelar. Praha. 

Deutsches Agrarhlatt. Weinberge bei 
Prag. 

Hospoddfskf; Obzor. Avec le supple¬ 
ment ■ Druzstvemctuo. Bratislava. 

Land- und foYsiuoiYtschajthche Miitei- 
lun^en. Prag. 

Mofavskf/ HospoddP Bmo. 

Na^e Snaky Praha. 

Ovocnicke Rozhlecly. Praha. 

RoVnik. Trnava. 

Sammliing dev Gesetze und Verordnungen 
des ce( hoslovakischen Staates. Prag. 

Sbirka zdkonu a nafizeni stdtu ceshos- 
lovensheho. Praha. 

Sbornik zvBvoUkarsk'J. Ctyrtletni PH- 
loha ZvSrol^kafskSho Obzoru. Brno. 

slovenskd Domovina. Bratislava. 

Uradnc Noviny. Bratislava. 

Venkov. Praha. 

V^sinik CcskoslovenskS. Jednoty ' Re- 
pai^tH. Praha. 

Vestnik Mmisterstva pro zdsobovdni lidu 
v CeskoslovenskS republice. Praha. 

Vestnik Minisierslsva Z&mcdelstvi Ces- 
ko-Slovenske RSpuhliky. Prag. 

Vistnik. Pfiloha ZvlroUhafskiho Obzo¬ 
ru. Bmo. 

Zeitschrift fUr Zuckerindustrie der 6 e- 
choslovakischen Republik. Prag. 

Zemedielie. Prkha. 

Z^mHdelskd Poliitka. Bmo. 

Z^nMilshi a DruSstevni Rozhledy. 
Opava. 

Zemidilski Sprdvy. Praha. 

ZBmSdSlshy 4 rchiv. Praha. 

ZinMelsk'p Prdmvsl (supplement au 
Ceskoslovensky ZhnMelec). Praha. 

ZviroUkaffsh'J Obzor. Bmo. 
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Denmark. 

Beretning f^a den KgL Veterinaer- og 
Landbohejskoles Laboratonum for 
L,and0konomiske Forseg. Koben- 
havn. 

Bereimng fra Forsegs. laboratoriei lUgivet 
av den Kgl. Veiertnaer- og Landohejs- 
koles Laboratonum for Landekono- 
miske Forseg, Kobenhavn. 

Bereimng t^a Statens Forsogsvirk- 
somhed t Plantekultur Kobenhavn. 

Beretning fra Statens Planteavlsud- 
valg. Kobenhavn. 

Beretning fra Siatsanstalien Dansk 
Frekontrol e Beretning ira Stats- 
frokontrollen {Dansk Frokontroi). 
Kobenhavn. 

Beretning om den under Landbrugsmi- 
nisieriet sorterende Landokonomtske 
Konsulentwirtsomhed. Kobenhavn. 

Beretning om FaeUes-Udvalget for F^erk- 
raeavlens . K obenhavn. 

Beretning om Landhoforeningerne. Ko¬ 
benhavn. 

Comptes Rendus des Travaux du Labo- 
ratoire de Carlsberg, Copenhague. 

Danish {The) Export Review. Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Dansk Patenttidende. Kobenhavn, 

I'la^en Kobenliavni. 

Hedeselskabeis Tidsskrift. Viborg. 

Landmandsblade. Kobenhavn. 

Maelkeritidende. Odcnsee. 

Maanedlige Oversigter over Sygdomme 
hos Haveplanterne fra Statens plan- 
tepatologiske Forsog. K benhavn. 

Maanedlige Oversigter over Sygdon^me 
hos Landbrugets KuUurplanter fra 
Statens plantepatologiske Forsog: Ko¬ 
benhavn. 

Meddelelser fra den Kgl Veterinaer- og 
Landbohojskoles Serumlaboratorium. 
Kobenhavn. 

Nordisk Jordbrugsforskning. Grub- 
berholtn pr. Vau . 

Statistiske Efierretninger. Kobenliavn. 

Tidsskrift for Landbrugets Planteavl. 
Kobenhavn. 

Tidsskrift for Landekonomi, Kobenavn. 

Tidsskrift for Opmaalings- og Matrikuls- 
vaesen. Kobenliavn. 

U denrigsministeriets Tidsskrift. Ko- 
benSiavn. 

Ugeskrift for Landmaend. Kobenhavn. 

Vort Landbrug. Kobenhavn. 

Dominican Rkpubijc. 

Revista de Agricultura. Santo Doiningo 


Bcuador. 

Boletin de Agricultura. Quinta nor¬ 
mal Ainbato 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
exteriores. Quito. 

Boletin del Laboratorio municipal de 
Guavaquil. Guavaquil. 

Ugypt and Sottdan. 

Agricultural {The) Journal of Egypt. 
Cairo. 

Annuaire statistique de VEgypte. L#e 
Caire. 

Bulletin Commercial. Alexandrie 

Bulletin de la Society entomologique 
d*i,gypte. Be Caire. 

Bulletin de V Union des AgricuUeurs 
d*J^gypte. Be Caire. 

Cairo {The) Scientific Journal. Cairo. 

igypte {U) contemporaine. Be Caire. 

M^moires de la Societe entomologique 
d'i.gypte. Be Caire. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Egyp. Technical 
and Scientific Service. Bulletin. Cairo. 

Monthly Report issued by the Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Central 
Economic Board. Cairo. 

Sultan u AgruuUiDuI Snetety. Tech¬ 
nical Section Bulletin Cairo 

Finland. 

Arsbok. Afvelsforeningens for Ayrshi- 
reboskap i Finland. Bahti. 

Arsbok {Statistik) for Finland {An- 
fiuaire statistique de Finlande) Hel¬ 
singfors 

Afsbok, Oslerbottevs Svenska Landt- 
brukssallskaps Vasa. 

Ftnska Mosskulturfdremngens Arsbok. 
Helsingfors. 

Maaialouden Hevoshoitolehii. Helsinki. 

MaatcUouden Karjanhoitolehti. Helsinki. 

Maatalous. Helsinki. 

MetsdtaloiXdellinen A ikakauskirja. 
{Forstlige Tidskrift). Helsingfors. 

Pellervo. Helsingfors. 

Franc ic. 

A cchmatation {L*), Journal des illeveurs. 
Paris. 

Afrique {L*) fran^aise. Paris. 

Agronomie {U) coloniale. Bulletin 
mensuel du Jardin colonial, Paris. 

Alpes {Les) indusirielles. Grenoble 

Annales de Chimie anaZytique et de 
Chimie apphquAe et Revue de Chimie 
analyiique rSunies. Paris. 
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Annales de GSographie. Paris. 

Annales de la Brasserie et de la Distil^ 
lerie, Paris. 

Annales de la Direction de VHy» 
dratUique et des Amdliorations agri^ 
coles (BvUletin), Paris. 

Annales de la Science agronomiqne 

frangaise et dtrangire, Institut na¬ 
tional a^onomique. Paris. 

Annales de la Soctiti d'Agriculture^ 

Science et Industrie de Lyon. I^yon. 

Annales de la Sociiti entomologiqiee 

de France. Paris. 

Annales de Viicole nationals d^Agri¬ 
culture de Grtgnon. Paris. 

Annales de V&cole nationaZe d*Agri¬ 
culture de Montpellier. Montpellier. 

Annales de V&cole naiionale a*Agri¬ 
culture de Rennes. Rennes. 

Annales de VInstitut colonial de Bor¬ 
deaux. Renseignements commer- 
ciaux et dconomtques. Bulletin men- 
suel. Bordeaux. 

Annales de VInstitut national agro- 
nomique. (Ministdre de I Agriculture). 
Paris. 

Annales de VInstitut Pasteur. Paris. 

Annales des Falsifications et des Frau^ 
des. Paris. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles (Bota- 
nique). Paris. 

Annales. Documents officiels. Statts- 
tique. Rapports. Comptes rendus de 
Missions en France et d i*Stranger. 
Mtnistire de VAgriculture. Direc¬ 
tion de VAgriculture. Paris. 

Annales du Bureau Central Mdtdoro- 
rologique de France. Ministere de 
VInstruction publique. Paris. 

Annales du ComitS central agricole 
de la Sologne. Orleans. 

Annales du Mus 6 e colonial de Marseille. 
Paris. 

Annales du Service des 6 piphyties. 
Ministere de VAgriculture. Paris. 

Ann 6 e scientifique et industrielle. Paris. 

Annde sociale internationale. Reims. 

Annuaire. Association des Chimistes 
de Sucrerie et de Distillerie de France 
et des Colonies. Paris. 

Annua'ire colonial du Matiriel et de 
la Mdcanique agricoles. Chambre 
syndicate des Constructeurs de Ma¬ 
chines agricoles de France. Paris. 

Annuaire de la Betterave. Valenciennes., 

Annuaire de VAgriculture et des As¬ 
sociations agricoles. Lyon & Paris. 

Annuaire des Eaux et Forits. Paris. 

Annuaire du Ministire du Commerce 
et de rindustrie. Paris. 


Annuaire gdndral de la France et de 
VStranger. Paris. 

Annuaire statistiqw de la France. Paris. 

Apiculteur (L’). Paris. 

Archives de Biologic. Paris. 

Archives de Parasitologie. Paris. 

Association frangaise pour la destruc¬ 
tion du varron. Publications. Paris. 

Association italo-frangaise d* expan¬ 

sion iconomique * i. Bulletin. — 
2. CirciUaires. Paris. 

Avemr (L') textile. Paris. 

Bibliographe (Le) modeme. Paris. 

Bibliographie des Sciences et de Vln- 
dustrie. Paris 

Bibliographie scientifique frangaise : 

Section: Sciences mathSmatiques 
et physiques; Sect.: Sciences 

naturelles et biologiques. Paris. 

Bois (Le). Paris. 

Brasserie el Malterie. Nancy. 

Brevets d*Invention. Office national 
de la Propriiti industrielle. Paris. 

Bulletin de VOffice du Gouvernement gi- 
niral de VA.lg 6 rie. Paris. 

Bulletin de VAgence gdn^rale des Co¬ 
lonies. Service des Renseignements. 
Minist^re des Colonies. (Ancien Bul¬ 
letin de VOffice colonial). Paris. 

Bulletin de la SocidU des Agriculteurs 
de France. Paris, 

Bullehn de la Sociiti botanique de 
France — i. Mimoires. — 2. Seances. 
Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti d*Encouragement 
pour rIndustrie nationals. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti de Giographie 
commercials du Hax)re. Havre. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti entomologique 
de France. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti de Pathologie 
exotique. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti de Pathologie 
vigitale de France. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti scientifique d*Hy- 
giine alimentaire et d*Alimentation 
rationnelle de VHomme. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sociiti des ViticuUeurs 
de France et d*AmpHographie. Paris. 

Bulletin de VAssociation de Documen¬ 
tation bibliographique, scientifiqw, 
industrielle et commercials. Paris. 

Bulletin de VAssociation des Chimis¬ 
tes de Sucrerte et de Distillerie de 
France et des Colonies. Paris. 

Bulletin de VInstitut colonial de Mar¬ 
seille : Section des Caoutchoucs — 
Section des Orioles et Plantes d 
Ficule. — Section des Matiires gras¬ 
ses. Marseille. 
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Bulletin de VInstitut Pasteur — Revues 
et Analyses- Paris. 

Bulletin des ricentes publications fran- 
- gaises, Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris. 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacolo- 
giques, Paris. 

Bulletin des Sdances de la Socidti des 
Sciences de Nancy. Nancy. 

Bulletin des Soies et des Soieries. 
Lyon. 

Bulletin du Mus 4 um national d'His- 
toire naturelle. Paris. 

Bulletin hebdomadaiye des Campagnes. 
Paris 

Bulletin mensuel de la Chambre syndi- 
cale des Constructeurs de Machines 
agricoles de France. Petris. 

Bulletin mensuel de 1 ' Union des Indus- 
tries chimiques. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de VOffice du Pi otecto- 
rat jrangais Tunisia. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de V Office interna¬ 
tional d^Hygidne puhlique. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de VOffice de Renset- 
gnements agricoles (Mtmstdre de 
rAgrtculture). Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de la Socidtd nationale 
d*Acclimatation de France. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel des Ren set gnements 
frigonftques. Paris 

Bulletin mensuel du Commerce, de VIn¬ 
dustrie et de V Agriculture. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Syndicat national 
du Commerce en Gros des Vins, 
Cidres, Spiritueux et Liqueurs de 
France. Paris. 

Bull. Off. de la Direction des Recherches 
Scientifiques ef Indu^trielles et des 
Inventions. Bellevue pres Paris 

Bulletin scientifique et indusiriel de 
la Maison Roure-Bertrand Fils. 
Grasse. 

Bulletin irimestriel de la Sociiii Mycolo- 
gique de France. Paris. 

'Cahiers (Les) coloniaux. Supplement 
semi-hebdomudaire. Circuhiire {Insti- 

. tut colonial de Marseille). Marseille. 

<Zampagne (La). Paris. 

Caoutchouc (Le) et la Gutta-Percha. 
Paris. 

Ckimie et Industries. Paris. 

Cidrerie [La) frangaise. Paris. 

Colonies et Marine. Paris. 

Comptes rendus des Stances de VA- 
cadSmie d* Agriculture de France. 
Paris. 

Comptes rendus hehd. des Stances de 
VAcadimie des Sciences. Paris. 

Comptes rendus des Stances de la So- 
eiktS de Biologic. Paris. 


Comptes rendus statistiques. Office de 
statistique d*Alsace et de Lorraine. 
Strassbourg. 

Correspondant [Le). Paris. 

Documents statistiques rSunis par VAd¬ 
ministration des Douanes sur le 
Commerce de la France. Paris. 
ilcho (£.') foresiier. Paris. 

&cho [U) des Mines et de la Mdtallur- 
gie Paris. 

6 cho [U) des Textiles. Potion heb- 
domadaire de TJ Avenir textile. 
Paris 

Engrais (L'). Lille. 

Expansion (L*) coloniale. Marseille. 
Expansion iU) economique. Paris. 
Farmada. Revue scientifique et de 
Ddjense professionnelle. Lyon. 
Feuille (La) nmcule. Bordeaux. 
France [La) et le MarchS italien. Paris. 
Frame [La) Puysanne. Paris 
Gazette [La) coloniale. Paris. 

Gdnie [Le) civil. Paris. 

Gdnie [Le) rural. La Motoculture et 
rfLlectroculture. Paris. 

Gdogfaph'ie (La). Bulletin de la Socidti 
de Gdographie. Paris. 

Illustration (L*) economique et finan- 
ciire. Paris. 

Industrie (L*) chimique. Paris. 
Industrie (U) frangaise de la Conserve. 
Paris. 

Industrie (U) laitidre. Paris. 
Informateur (U) Paris. 

Information [U) universelle. Paris. 
Insecia. Revue illustrde d'Entomologie. 
Rennes. 

Inventions (Les) illusirdes. Paris. 
foiiJiial a^vicole (V.-ilsaca et de Lor¬ 
raine StraSvSbourg. 

Journal d*Agriculture pratique. Paris. 
Journal d*Agriculture pratique, de Viti¬ 
culture et d*&conomie rurale pour le 
Midi de la France. Toulouse 
Journal de la Societe Nationale d'Horti¬ 
culture de France. Paris 
Journal des J&conomisfes. Paris. 
Journal des Fabrn.ants de Sucre. Paris. 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 
Paris. 

Journal officiel de la Rdpuhlique fran¬ 
gaise. Paris. 

Lait (Le). Lyon 
Matidres (Les) grasses. Paris 
Miscellanea entomologica. Uz^s. 
Monde (Le) Industrie^ commercial et 
agricole. Paris. 

Moniteur scientifique. Paris. 

Moniteur (Le) vinicole. Paris. 

Nature (La ). Paris. 
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Ndocnltme {La). Paris 

Nouveaux {Les) Livres scientifiques et 
indnstriels, Paris. 

Nouvelle {La) France agricole. Paris. 

Oceame (L’) franoaise. Paris. 

Parfumerie {La) moderne, Lyon. 

Petite {La) Revue agricole et horiicole. 
Antibes. 

Phosphate {Le) et les Engrais chimi- 
ques. Revise iniernationale des En-^ 
grais et Produits chimiques. Paris. 

Polyhtblion. Revue bihhographique Uni- 
verselle. i. Partie httdraire. — 2. Par* 
tie technique. Paris. 

Producteu/ {Le) Paris 

Produire. Ustnage et Outtllage moder- 
nes. Paris. 

Progres {Le) agricole. Aniiens. 

Progris {Le) agrtcole et vtticole. Mont- 
peUier. 

Rapports commerctaux des Agents di- 
plomatiques et consulaires de France. 
Paris. 

Recuetl de MSdecine VSiSrinatre. Al- 
fort. 

Riforme (La) sociale. Paris. 

Renseignements coloniaux et documents 
publics par le Connt 6 de VAfrique 
frangaise et le ComitS du Maroc. 
Suppliment de I*A frique frangatse. 
Paris. 

Revue agrtcole, viticole, horticole. Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Revue {La) avicole. Paris. 

Revue de Boiamque appliqtiee el d'agrt- 
culture colomale. — BulleFn du 
Laboratoire d*Agronomie colomale. 
Paris. 

Revue {La) de Chimie industrielle. 
Paris. 

Revue {La) de la Filature et du Ttssage 
Paris. 

Revue des Eaux et des Forets. Paris. 

Revue de Viticulture. Paris. 

Revue d'Histoire naturelle apphquee : 
Premiere Partie : Mamn^alogie — 
Aqxiiculiure — Fniomologie - Boiani- 
que — Colonisation .*— Deuxieme Par- 
tie* L'Oiseau. Paris. 

Revue de Zoologie agricole et appliqude. 
Bordeaux. 

Revue {La) du Ctel. Bourges, Cher. 

Revue (La) dconomique du Centre 
et de rOuest. Tours. 

Revue economique frangaise. SociHi 
dc Gdographie cowmevciale di Pans. 
Paris. 

Revue frangaise d'Ormthologxe. Paris. 

Ret^ue gdndrale de Botanique. Paris- 


Revue {La) gdndrale du froid et des in* 
dustries frigorifiques. Paris. 

Revue horticole. Paris, 

Revue iniernationale de Gdndtique. Na~ 
ges, Tam. 

Revue {La) de Produits chimiques, 
Paris. 

Rdvue {La) sctentiftque. Paris. 

Revue vdUrinaire. Toulouse. 

Revue de Zooiechngie. Paris. 

Science {La) sociale suivant la Mdthode 
d*Observation. Paris. 

Sucrerie, Distillerie, Industries agri¬ 
coles. Paris. 

Technique {La) moderne. Paris. 

Vie (La) agricole et rurale. Paris. 

Vie (La) aux Champs. Paris. 

Vie {T.a) technique et imlustrielle. 
Paris. 

Okrmaxy. 

Allgemeine Fischerei Zeitung. Miin- 
clien. 

Allgemeine Forst- und Jagd-Zeitung. 
Frankfurt a. M. 

Annales Mycologici. Berlin. 

Archtv fUr exakte WirlschaHsfof* 
schung. Thunen Arkiv. Jena. 

Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und So* 
zialpolitik. Tubingen. 

Berichi der Lehranstalt fUr Wein* 
Obst- und Gartenbau zu Geisenheim 
a. Rh. Berlin. 

Berichi der Oberhessischen Geseil- 
schaft fur Natur- und Heilkunde zu 
Giessen. Giessen. 

Berichte aus dem physiologischen La- 
boraiorium und der Versuchsansialt 
des landwirtschajtlichen Insiiiuts der 
Universitdt Halle. Hannover. 

Berichte uher die gesamte Physiologic 
und erperimenielle Pharmuhologie. 
Berlui 

Berichi uber das Aufireten von Feinden 
und Krankheiien der Kulturpftan* 
zen in der Rhetnprovinz. Bonn. 

Berliner tierdrziliche Wochenschrift. 
Berlin. 

Biedermann's Zentralblatt fur Agri*^ 
kuUurchemie und rationellen Land- 
wirtschaftsbetrieb. I^pzig. 

Biochemische Zeiischrift. Berlin. 

Biologische Anstalt fUr Land- und Forst- 
wirtschaft: i. Berichte. — 2. Mitteilun* 
gen. — 3, Flugblati. Berlin. 

Blatter fUr Zuckerrvtbenbau. Berlin. 

Botamsekes Centralblati. Jena. 

Botanische Jahrbiicher fiir Sysiema- 
tik, Pflanzengeschichte und Pflan^ 
zengeographie. I^eipzig. 
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Butter-- {Der) und Fettwarenverkehr. 
(Vormals Berliner Mavhthallen-Zei'- 
tung). Berlin. 

Centralhlatt fur Bakieriologte, Parasi- 
tenkunde und Infektionshrankhei- 
ten. Erste Abteilung : Originate. Re- 
ferate. — Zweite Abteilung: Or%ginaley 
Referaie. J ena. 

Centralhlatt fur die Zuckertndustrie. 
Magdeburg, 

Chemxker Zeitung. Cothen. 

Chemtsches Zeniralblatt. Berlin. 

Collegium. Frankfurt a. M. 

Deutsche entomologische Zeitschrift 
a Iris ». Dresden. 

Deutsche [Die) hssigindustne Berlin. 

Deutsche landw. Geflilgel-Zeitung. Ber¬ 
lin. 

Deutsche landtv. Presse. Berlin. 

Deutsche landw. Tierznchi. Hannover. 

Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. 

Deutsche SchlachU und Viehof^Zeitung. 
Berlin. 

Deutsche Wirtschafts-Zeitung. Zentral- 
blatt fur Handely Industrie und Ver- 
kehr. Berlin. 

Deutsche {Die) ZuckerIndustrie. Berlin. 

Deutscher Aussenhandel. Zeitschrift des 
Handelvertragsvereins. Berlin. 

Deutsches Kolomalblatt. Berlin. 

Deutsches meteor ologisches Jahrbuch. 
Berlin, Karlsruhe, Bremen, Darm¬ 
stadt, Stuttgart. 

Deutsches meteorology sches Jahrbuch fur 
Bavern. Munchen 

Dingiers polytechnisches yowma/. Berlin. 

Entomologische Zeitschrift mit Fauna 
exotica. Frankfurt. 

Erndhrung (Die) der Pflanze. Stassfurt. 

Fischerei-Zeitung. Neudanmi. 

Forstwissenschaftl Centralhlatt. Berlin. 

FUhling’s landwirtschafthche Zeitung. 
Stuttgart. 

Futter- {Die) und Dungemiitel Industrie. 
Magdeburg. 

Geisenheimer Mitteilungen uber Obst- 
und Gartenbau. Wiesbaden. 

Geographisches Jahrbuch. Gotha, 

Gecnogisches Zeniralblatt. Deipsug. 

Geographische Zeitschrift. heip/ig. 

Gordian. Zeitschrift fUr Kakao, Zucker 
und deren Erzeugmsse. Hamburg. 

Gummi-Zething. Berlin. 

Hedwigia. Dresden. 

Illuslnerte landw. Zeitung. Berlin. 

Internationale Bihliographie Zeit- 
sckrifienliieratur: i. Abteilung A. 
Bibliographie der deut. Zeiischriften- 
Literatur. — 2. Abt. C. Bibl. der 


Rezensionen und Re ferate. — 3. Bei- 
lage. Gautsch bei Leipzig. 

Internationale Mtfteilungen fiir Bo- 
denkunde. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken* 
Leipzig. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Fandwirtschafis- 
Gesellschaft. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch der Moorkunde. Bericht uber 
die Fortschritte auf alien Gebieten der 
M oork uLtur und Torfverwertung. 
Hannover. 

Jahrbuch der Versuchs- und Lehran- 
siali fur Braueret in Berlin. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch des Insiiiuts fur Jagdkunde 
{Netidamm und Berhn-Zehlendorf) 
iregriindet von der deutschen Jdger- 
Zeitung. Neudanim. 

Jahrhucher fur Naiionalokonomie und 
Siaiislik mil Beila^e Jena. 

Jahrbuch fur wissenschaftliche und prak-- 
tische Tierzucht etnschliesshch der 
Zuchtnngsbiologie. Hannover. 

Jahrbuch uber neuere Erfahrungen auf 
dem Gebiete der Weidewirtschaft und 
des Futterbaues. Ifannover. 

Jahreshericht der agrikulturchemischen 
Versuchsstation Berlin. Breslau. 

Jahreshericht der landw. Hochschule 
in Berlin. Berlin 

Jahreshericht der Vereimgung fur an- 
gewandte Botamk. Berlin. 

Jahreshericht des Instituts fur Zucker^ 
Industrie. Berlin. 

Jahreshericht. Institiit fur angeivandte 
Botani K. H amburgische boiani sche 
Staaisinstitule. Hamburg. 

Jahre-bericht uber das Gehtei der Pflan- 
zenkrankhetien. Berlin. 

Jahreshericht uber die Erfahrungen und 
Fortschritte auf dem Gesamtgehiete 
der Landwirtschaft. Bramischweig. 

Jahreshericht Uber die Ergehnisse der 
I m mun 1 td ts for sc hung. St uttgart. 

Jahreshericht uber die Fortschritte auf 
dem Gesamtgebiete der AgrikuUurche- 
mie, Berlin. 

Jahreshericht uber die Fortschritte, 
Veroffenthchungen und isncktigeren 
Ereignisse im Gebiete des Forst- 
Jagd- und Fischereiwesens, Prank- 
lurt a. Main. 

Jahreshericht uber die Untersttchungen 
und Fortschritte auf dem Gesarntge¬ 
biete der Zuckerfabrikation. Braun¬ 
schweig. 

Just*s boianischer Jahresbericht. Leipzig. 

Jahrhucher fur wissenschaflliche Bota- 
nik. Leipzig. 
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Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fUr ILandwirU 
schaft in Bromberg: i. Miiteilun- 
gen, Berlin. — 2, Abteilung fiir Pfian- 
zenkrankheiten, Berichte. 

Kazett^ Kakao %md Ziickerwaren In¬ 
dustrie h'achhlati. Dresden. 

Kolloid-Zeitschrift {Zeitschrift fur wis- 
senschaftliche und techmsche Kol- 
loidchemie). Xreipzig. 

Koloni ile Rundschau, Berlin. 

Kolnische Volkszetiung und Handels- 
Blatt. Koln. 

Kuhn-Archiv, Arbeiten aus dem land- 
wirtschafthchen Institut der Univer- 
sitdi Haile. Berlin. 

Kunsidunger-. FuUermtttel- und Letm- 
Zextung und Del- und Fett-Zeitung. 
BerUn. 

Land {Das). Berlin. 

Landniasi inne [Die). Berlin-Charloltv^n- 
hurpj 

Landwirtschafthche Jahrbucher. Berlin. 

Landwirtschafthche Masohinen und Ge- 
rate Artern, Prov Sachsen. 

Landvtnrtschafihche Wochenschrtfl fur 
dxe Provinz Sachsen. Halle a. S. 

Landwirtschafthchen {Die) Versuchs-Sta- 
tionen. Berlin. 

Mikrokosmos. Stuttgart. 

Mtlchviehkonlrollverein {Der). Inster- 
burg. 

IMinistenalblatt der Preiisstschen Ver~ 
waltung ftir Landwirtschaft, Domd- 
nen und Forsten. Berlin. 

Mitteilungen der deutschen Landiviri- 
scha}is-Gesellschaft. Berlin, 

MUieilnugcn dev Veveinigung deutscher 
Schweiue.uchter. Berlin. 

Mitteilungen des Fischerei-Vereins fur 
die Provinz Brandenburg.Ost f>reussen. 
Ponitnern. Berlin. 

Mitteilungen dcs Vereins zur Forde- 
rung der MoovkuUur im deutschen 
Reiche. Berlin 

Molherei-Zeitung. Hildesheiin. 

Monatshefte fiir praktische Tierheil- 
kunde. Stuttgart. 

Nachrichtenblatl fur den deutschen 
Pfla/nzenschutzdienst. Berlin-Dahleni. 

Naturwissenschajten {Die). Berlin. 

N aturwissenschaftliche W ochenschrift. 

J ena._ 

Notizbldtter des botanischen Gartens 
und Museums zu Dahlem bei Steg- 
litz. Steglitz, Berlin. 

Petermanns {Dr. A.) Mitt. aus'^J. Per¬ 
thes* geogr. Anstalt. Gotha. 

Rhfintsche Monatsschrift fur Obst- 
Garten- und Gemusebau. Bonn. 


SUddeutsche landwirtschaftliche Tier^ 
zucht. Miinclien. 

Technische (Das) Blatt. lllustrierte Bei- 
lage der Frankfurter Zeitung. Frank¬ 
furt a. M. 

Technische Rundschau. Wochenschrift 
des Berliner Tagehlatts. Berlin. 

Technik fiir /iUe. Technische Monats- 
heffe. Stuttgart. 

Technik und Wirtschaft. Berlin. 

Tharandter forsthches Jahrbuch. Tha- 
randt. 

Tropenpflanzer (Der). — Beihefte zum 
Tropenpflanzer. Berlin. 

Wasserkraft (Die). Zeitschrift fUr die 
gesamte Wasserwirtschaft. Miiuchen. 

Wasser und Ahwasser. Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamte Wasserwirtschaft, fiir Was- 
sertechmk und Wasserrecht. Leipzig. 

Weinbaii mid Wer.ihandel. IVLiiiiz. 

Wem und Rehe. Mainz 

Weltwirtschaftliche^ Archiv. Jena. 

I Vtri <ich (t ftsd tens! I la 11 iburg 

Wochenschrift fur Brauerei. Berlin. 

Wbchenthches Verzetchnis der erschie- 
nenen und der vorbereiteten Neuig- 
keiten des deutschen Buchhandels. 
Borsenverein d. deutschen Buchhdnd- 
ler zu Leipzig. Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift des Vereins der deutschen 
Zuckerindustrie. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift des Vereins deutscher In- 
genieure. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie 
mil den uoiriiythiiftlichen Veil : Die 
Chemische Indusirie. Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Entomologie. 
Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Botanik. Jena. 

Zeitschrift fiir Fleisch- und Milch- 
hygiene. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Forst- und fagdwesen. 
Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Kdlte-In¬ 
dustrie. Miinchen. 

Zeitschrift fiir Gestiitkunde und Pferde- 
zucht. Hannover. 

Zeitschrift fiir induktive Abstammungs- 
und Vererbungslehre. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Infektionskrankheiten, 
parasiidre Krankheiten und Hygiene 
der Haustiere. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift /Hr Instrumenienkunde. 
Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fUr das Idndliche Fortbil- 
dungschulwesen in Preussen. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Pfianzenkrankheiten. 
Stuttgart. 

Zeitschrift fUr Pflanzenziichtung. Berlm. 

Zeitschrift fUv technischeBiologie. Berlin. 
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Zeitschrift fUr die Spiritusindustrie, 
Berlin. 

Zeitschrifi fur Untersuchung der Nah- 
rungs- und Genussmittel sowie der 
Gebrauchsgegenstdnde, Miinster i. W. 

Zeitschrift fiXr wissenschaftliche Insek- 
tenbiologie, Berlin-Schdneberg. 

Zeitschrift fur Ziegemucht. Hannover. 

Zentralblatt [Ur die gesamte Landtvirt- 
scnafi. Berlin. 

Zentralblatt fur die Kunstdiinger-Indu¬ 
strie, Mamiheiin. 

Zentralblatt der Preussisthen Land- 
wirtschaflskamniern . Berlin. 

Great Britain and Irki,ant>. 

Accounts relating to the Trade and Com¬ 
merce of Certain Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions, 1/ondon. 

Accounts relating to Trade and Navi¬ 
gation of the United Kingdom. Lon¬ 
don. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Asso¬ 
ciation. One and All Garden Books. 
London. 

Agricultural Organisation Society and 
its Aims Leaflets. Dublin. 

American Machinist {European edi¬ 
tion). London. 

Analyst (The), London. 

Anglo-Canadian Year-Book. London. 

Annals (The) of Applied Biology. I/>n- 
don. 

Annals of Botany. London. 

Annals of Tropical Medicine and Pa¬ 
ras itology. Liverpot^l 

Annual Report by the Chief Veterinary 
Officer. Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. London. 

Armstrong College Agricultural De¬ 
partment, College Bulletin. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Asiatic (The) Review. London. 

Baltic VThe) Review. i,»*ndoti 

Biometrika. Cambridge. 

Bird Notes and News. London. 

Bloodstock Breeders* Review. London. 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. — 
I. Scottish Journal of Agriculture. 
— 2 . Monthly Agricultural Repori, — 
3 . Leaflets. Edinburgh. 

Board (The) of Trade Journal and Com- 
mercial Gazette. Loudon. 

Bodleian (The) Quarterly Record. Ox¬ 
ford. 

British (The) Bee Journal ana Bee¬ 
keepers Adviser. London. 

British Birds. London. 

British (The) Year Book of Agriculture 


and Agricultural Who*s Who, Ix>n- 
don. 

Bullettn of Entomological Research. 
L< 3 ndon. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Institute of 
the United Kingdom, CoFnies In¬ 
dia. London. 

Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 
R. Botanic Gardens Kew. London. 

Chamber (The) of Commerce Touvnal. 
Ltnidon 

Chemical (The) News. London. 

Chemical (The) Trade Journal and 
Chemical Engineer. London. 

Cold Storage and Produce Review. 
London. 

Colonial {The) Journal. London. 

Cooperative Reference Library, Miscel¬ 
laneous Publications. Dublin. 

Dairy (The) World <5* British Dairy 
Farmer. London. 

Department of Agriculture and 2'echni- 
cal Instruction for Ireland. Journal 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
DubHn 

Economist (The). London. 

Engineer (The). London. 

Engineering. Londc>n. 

Entomologist’s {The) Monthly Mas^a- 
zine. London. 

Estate (The) Magazine. Letch worth, 
Herts. 

Eugenics (The) Review. London. 

Farmer (The) and Stock Breeder and 
Chanibet of Agriculture Jomnal, 
London 

F'U'uh r's il'hc) lotivnal. Belfast. 

Field (The). London. 

Fishing (The) Gazette. London 

Forestrv ('onimission Leaflet Lt>ndon 

Fruit Grower, Fruiterer, Florist and 
Market Gardener. I/ondon. 

Fuel Fconomv Review London 

Gardeners* Chronicle. London. 

Geographical (The) Journal. lyondon. 

Herefordshire County Council. Far¬ 
mers* Bulletin. Hereford. 

Ice and Cold Storage. London. 

Illustrated (The) Official Journal (Pa¬ 
tents). London. 

Implement (The) and Alachinery Re- 
vtew. I/ondon. * 

India Rubber (The) Journal. London. 

Institute (I'he) of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Proceedin gs, 
London. 

International St4.gar Journal. Altring- 
ham. 
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Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
Leaflets, Dublin. 

Irish Gardening. Dublin. 

Journal of Agricultural Science. Cam- 
bridge. 

Journal (The) of Botany, British and 
Foreign, Dondon. 

Journal (The) of Ecology. Cambridge. 

Journal (The) of Genetics. Cambridge. 

Journal (The) of State Medicine. Lon¬ 
don. 

Journal of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture and Agri¬ 
cultural Record. London. 

Journal of the Chemical Society. 
London 

Journal of the Farmers' Club. London. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 
London. 

Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 
London. 

Journal (The) o 1 the Land Agents* 
Society. London. 

Journal of the Manchester Geographi¬ 
cal Society. Manchester. 

Journal of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture London. 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. London. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London. 

Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. London. 

Journal (The) of the Textile Institute. 
Manchester. 

Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. London. 

Live Stock Journal. London 

London (The) Gazette. London. 

Mark Lane Express. Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal. London. 

Memoirs and Proceedings of the Man¬ 
chester Literary and Philosophical 
Society Manchester. 

Midland (The) Agricultural and Dairy 
College. Bulletin. Kingston-on-Soar. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries : 
1. Journal of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture — 2. Monthly Agricultural 
Report. — 3. Leaflets, — 4. Monthly 
Weather Report of the Meteorological 
Office. — 5. The Meteorological Maga¬ 
zine — 6 Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries Handbook. Diseases of 
A nimals A cts . London. 

Monthly Circular of New Publications. 
71 M Stationery Office London 

Monthly List of Official Publications 
issued by H. M. Stationery Office. 
London. 


Monthly List of Parliamentary Publi¬ 
cations issued by H. M. Stationery 
Office. London. 

National (The) Poultry Journal. Lon¬ 
don. 

Naturalist ( The). London. 

Nature. London. 

New (The) Phytologist: a British Bota¬ 
nical Journal. London. 

North British Agriculturisi.Biddxxbuxg^. 

Palmer's Index to the Times Newspa¬ 
per. Shepperton-on-Thoines. 

Parasitology. Cambridge. 

Perfumery (The) and Essential Oil 
Record. London. 

Practical (The) Engineer. I/^ndon. 

Proceedings of the R. Agricultural So¬ 
ciety of England. London. 

Proceedings of the R. Society of Edin¬ 
burgh. Kdin burgh. 

Publishers* Circular and Booksellers' 
Record. London. 

Quarterly Journal of Forestry. London. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science. London. 

Quarterly Journal of the R. Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. London. 

Quarterly List of Official Publications. 
Issued by H. M. Stationery Office. 
London. 

Quarterly List of Parliamentary Pu' 
blications. Issued by H. M. Sta¬ 
tionery Office. London. 

Quarterly Summary and Meteorolo¬ 
gical Readings. Royal Botanic So¬ 
ciety of London. London 

Report. The British Cotton Growing 
Association. Manchester. 

Review (The) of Applied Entomology : 
Series A : Agricultural; Series B : 
Medical and Veterinary. London. 

Royal Dublin Society : i. The Econo¬ 
mic Proceedings. — 2. The Scien¬ 
tific Proceedings. Dublin. 

Royal Society, i. Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. — 2. Proceedings of the R. 
Society. Biological Science, London, 

Royal (The) Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Birds. Report. London. 

Rubber A ge I^>ndon. 

Riissiau Information and Ret'iew. 
Loudon 

Science A bstracts: Section A: Physics ; 
Section B : Electrical Engineering. 
London. 

Science Progress in the ‘zoth Century. 
London. 

Scottish (The) Farmer. Glasgow. 

Scottish (The) Geographical Magazine. 
Kdinburgh. 
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SoutA (The) American Journal and 
Brazil and River Plate Mail. London. 

System. The Magazine of Business. 
London. 

Textile (The) Recorder. Manchester 

Times (The). — Educational Supple¬ 
ment — Engineering S^plement. — 
Imperial and Foreign Trade Supple¬ 
ment — Literary Supplement — 
Weekly Edition London. 

Transactions of the R. Scottish Arbort- 
culiural Society. Kdinburgh. 

Transactions of the Surveyors' Insti¬ 
tution. London. 

Tropical Life. London. 

Tropical Veterinary Bulletin. Tv<Jndou. 

United Empire, The Royal Colonial 
Institute Journal. London. 

University College of North Wales. 
Agricultural Department. Publica¬ 
tions. Bangor. 

University of Cambridge. School of 
Forestry. Bulletin. Cambridge. 

University of Leeds and the York¬ 
shire Council for Agricultural Edu- 
cation. Publications. Leeds. 

University of London. County Councils 
of Kent and Surrey. T.eaflets of the 
South Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. London. 

Utility Poultry Journal. Newport, 

Salop. 

Wine Trade Review. London, 

Yearbook and Register. The National 
Utility Poultry. London. 

Yearbook (The) of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland : A Recofd of the Work 
done in Science, Literature and Art. 
London. 

Grkkci: 

Annales de I'Obserxfatoire national d*A- 
th^nes. Athtoes. 

Aaatxov AeXTtov. 

A6r)vai. 

AsXtiov FecopYixov FscopyixTjC 
ETaipcLa(?. A0r]vat. 

Economiste (L') d'Athdnes. Ath^nes. 
Nea (Ta) FeojTrovtxa. MTjvtaiov 
Fecopyixov IlepioSixov. AOyjvai. 

Guatemala. 

Boletin de Agriculiura, Industria y 
Comer do de Guatemala. Guatemala. 

Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de 
Fomento. Gviatemala. 

Centro-America. Guatemala. 


Honduras. 

Revista econdmica. Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary. 

Danube (Le) International. Budapest. 

Ungarische Jahrbucher. Berlin. 

India. 

Agricultural (An) Journal of ihy^ De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Bekar and 
Orissa. Patna. 

Agricultural Journal of India. Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 
Indigo Publication. Pusa. 

Bengal Department of Agriculture : i 
Departmental Records. — 2. Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture, Bul¬ 
letin, Agricultural Series. Calcutta. 

Bulletin of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa. Pusa. 

Bulletin of Land Records and Agricul¬ 
ture. Assam. Shillong. 

Bulletin of the Economics Department 
of the University of Allahabad. A 1 
lahabad. 

Burma Department of Agriculture : 

1. Bulletin. Rangoon, Burma. — 

2. Cultivator's Leaflet. Mandalay, 
Burma. 

Central Provinces. Agricultural De¬ 
partment. Bulletin. Nagpur, C. P. 

Department of Agriculture : i Bulle¬ 
tin. — 2. Leaflets. Bombay. 

Department oj Af^riculture Mysore 
State, General Series Bulletin. Ban¬ 
galore. . 

Forest Bulletin. Department of Reve¬ 
nue and Agriculture. Calcutta. 

Fruit Experiment Station. Bulletin. 
Quetta. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer. Calcutta. 

Indian Engineering. Calcutta. 

Indian (The) Forester. Allahabad. 

Indian (The) Forest P^coriis.HehraDun. 

Indian Journal of Economics. Alla¬ 
habad. 

Indian Tea Association Scientific De¬ 
partment Quarterly Journal. Cin- 
namara. AvSsam. 

Indian Trade Journal. Calcutta. 

Industrial India Bombay & Calcutta. 

Journal (The) of Dairying and Dairy 
Farming in India. Quetta. 

Journal (The) oj Indian Botany. 
Matlras. 

Journal of Indian Industries and La¬ 
bour. Calcutta. 

Journal of the Indian Economic Society. 
Bombay. 
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Madras, Central Agricultural CommiU 
tee. Bulletin, Madras. 

Madras Department of Agriculture : 
I. Bulletin. — 2. Leaflets. Madras. 

Madras (The) Forest College Magazine, 
Coimbatore»South India. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in India. — Bacteriological 
Series — Botanical Series — Chemi¬ 
cal Series — Entomological Series — 
Veterinary Series. Pusa, Bihar. 

Monthly Accounts relating to the Sea- 
Borne Trade Navigation of British 
India. Calcutta. 

Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving in Indian Mills. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Monthly Weather Review. Calcutta. 

Mysore State Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin i. Chemical Series. — 2. En¬ 
tomological Series. — 3. Mycological 
Series. Bangalore, Mysore. 

Planter's (The) Chronicle. Bangalore. 

Punjab Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin. Lahore, Punjab. 

Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh. 
Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture : Bulletin. Agricultural 
Series. Allahabad. 

Wealth {The) of India. Madras, 

Italy and Colonii's 

Africa (L') liahana. Bollettino della 
Societd ajricana d'Italia. Napoli. 

AgvicoUovv (L’) dcA J.azio e diH'Um- 
bvm. Koiiia 

Agricoltura {L') coloniale. Firenze 

Agricoltura {U) suhalpina. Cuneo. 

Agricoltura (L’) toscana. Firenze. 

Aliev a me nil Palermo 

Alpe (L*).Rivista lore stale itahana. Fi- 
renze. 

Annah del Commercio. Ministero di 
Agricoltura, Indusiria e Commercio. 
Roma. 

Annah del Constglio superiore delle 
acque pithhliche Ministero det La- 
vori pubblicu Roma. 

Annah del Lahoraiorio chimtco centra- 
le delle Gabelle. Roma. 

Annali della R. Accademia d'Agri- 
coUura dt Torino. Torino. 

Annah dellq, R. Stazione chimico- 
agraria sperimentale di Roma. Roma. 

Annah della Societd degli Ingegneri 
e degli Architeiti Italiani. Roma. 


Annah del!Industria e del Commercio, 
Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria 
e Commercio. Roma. 

Annah (Nuovi) del Ministero perl'Agri¬ 
coltura. Roma. 

Annali del Museo civico di Storia 
naturals di Genova. Genova. 

Annali del R. Istituto superiore fo- 
restate nazionale. Firenze. 

Annali del R. Lahoraiorio autonomo 
di Chi mica agraria di Forli. Forli. 

Annali dell'Ufficio agrario provinciate 
dt Bologna and Annali delVUfficio 
provinctale dt Agricoltura di Bologna. 
Bologna. 

Annah dell'Ufficio cenirale meteor o- 
logico e geodinamico iialiano. Mi¬ 
nistero di Agricoltura, Indusiria e 
Commercio. Roma. 

Annah di Botamca. Roma. 

Annah dt Chimica applicata. Roma. 

Antn%li d'l^iene. 'Roma. 

Annali d'Ingegneria e d'Archiiettura. 
Roma. 

Annah di Statistica. Direztone gene¬ 
rate della Statistica e del Lavoro. 
Roma. ^ 

Annuario agrario. Bologna. 

Annuario hihltografico iialiano delle 
Sctenze medtche ed affini. Roma. 

Annuario della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei. Roma. 

Annuario della R. Stazione bacologica 
di Padova. Padova. 

Annuario della R. Stazione sperimen- 
tale di Caseificio di Lodi, ijodi. 

Annuario della Stazione sperimentale 
di Risicoltura dt Vercelli. Vercelli. 

Annuario del R. Istituto d'lncorag- 
giamento di Napoli. Napoli. 

Annuario dell' indusiria cotoniera in 
Italia. Milano. 

Annuario dell'Isiituzione agraria Dottor 
Andrea Ponti. Milano. 

Annuario d'Italia and Annualio gene¬ 
rate d'Italia. Genova. 

Annuario per le industri chimiche e 
farmaceuiiche, Ministero per I'In¬ 
dustria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. 
Roma. 

Annuario. R. Stazione chimico-agra- 
ria di Torino. Torino. 

Annuario scientifico ed industrials, 
Milano. 

Annuario statistico deWindustria ha- 
cologica e serica. Ministero per 
VIrtdusiria, il Commercio e il La¬ 
voro. Roma. 
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Annuario statistico italiano. Direzione 

f enetale della Siaitsitca e del Lavoro. 
Loma. 

Apicoltore (L'jt moderno, Torino. 
Apicoltura (L^ italiana e L*apicoltore. 
Ancona. 

Archivio di Scieme Biolo^iche. Napoli. 
Archivio di storia della sctenza, Roma. 
Atti del Comitato naztonale scientifico. 
tecnico per lo sviluppo e IHncre-^ 
menio dell* industria italiana. Milano. 
Atti della R. Accademia economical 
agraria dei Georgofili. Firenze. 

Att% della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
Rendiconli della Classe dt Scienze 
psicke, maiemaiiche e naturali. Roma. 
Atti delVlstituto Botanico delVUmver- 
sitd di Pavia. Milano. 

Bass a Corte. Genova. 

Bollettino agrario. Gorizia 
Bollettino bthhografico delle pubbh-^ 
cazioni italiane Roma 
Bollettino degli olt e dei grassi Milam>. 
Bollettino del Consiglio provincials 
d*agricoltura. dei Consorzt agrari 
e delVlstituto provinctale dt San 
Mtchele. Trento. 

Bollettino della BibUoteca Mimsterx 
per VAgricoltufa, per VIndustria e per 
il Lavoro e la Previdenza sociale. 
Roma. 

Bollettino della Camera agrumarta. 
Messina. 

Bollettino della « Cotomera ». Milano. 
Bollettino della Camera di Commercio e 
industria — Trieste. Trieste 
Bollettino della Fedcrazione Minera- 
ria italiana. Roma 
Bollettino della proprietd intellettuale. 
Roma. 

Bollettino della Socieid geologica ita¬ 
liana. Roma. 

Bollettino della Societd lombarda per 
la pesca e Vacquicoltura. Milano. 
Bollettino dell* Associazione dell* indu¬ 
stria laniera italiana. Biella. 
Bollettino delVA ssociazione italiana 
delle Industrie dello zucchero e del- 
Valcool. Bologna. 

Bollettino dell*Associazione pro piante 
medicindli ed altre utili. Milano. 
Bollettino dell* Unions delle Cattedre am- 
huJanti Agricoltiira italiane.B.oma.. 
Bollettino delle opere moderns straniere 
acquistate dalle Biblioteche governa- 
tive del Regno d*Italia. Roma. 
Bollettino delle sedute dell*Accademia 
Gioenia di Scienze naturali. Catania. 
Bollettino del R. Comitato geologico 
d*Italia. Roma. 


Bollettino del R. Oito botanico di Pa¬ 
lermo. Palermo. 

Bollettino di informazioni delVUMcio 
economico del Mimstero delle Colo- 
nie. Roma. 

Bollettino di legislazione e statistiva 
doganale e commerciale. Roma. 

Bollettino di notizie commerciali. Roma. 

Bollettino di sericoltura. Milano. 

Bollettino di studi ed informazioni 
del R. Giardino coloniale di Pa¬ 
lermo. Palermo. 

Bollettino menstle di informazioni e 
notizie della R. Siazione di Patolo- 
gia vegeiale e R. Osservaiorio fito- 
patologico per la Proinncia di Roma 
e degli Abruzzi. Roma. 

Bollettino scientifico-tecmco Milano. 

Bollettino tecnico pubbhcato per cur a 
del R. IsHtuto sctentifico sperimentale 
del tabacco. Scafati (Salerno). 

Bollettino ttfficiale del Governo della 
Ctrenaica. Bengasi. 

Bollettino ufficiale del Governo della 
Tripolitania. Tripoli. 

Bollettino ufficiale della Direzione gene- 
lale Approvigionamenti e ConsumL 
Roma. 

Bollettino ufficiale della Direzione ge¬ 
nerate del Demamo. Minisiero delle 
Finance. Roma. 

BolleVino ufficiale del Mtnistero delle 
Colonie Roma 

Bollettino ufficiale del Ministero det 
Lav on Pubblict. Roma. 

Bollettino veterinario italiano. Torino. 

BidletUno delV agricoliura. Milano. 

B 'llettino della R. Societd toscana di 
Ortico'iura. Firenze. 

B< dlettino della Societd botanica italianai. 
Firenze 

Camera di Cnmmercio ed Industria, 
Brescia, Proces^t vcrhali di sedute, 
Brescia. 

Camera di Commercio e Industria, 
Udine. Adunanze Udine 

Camera dt Commercio e di Industria, 
Venezia. Sedute pnbbliche. Venezia. 

Circeo {II) Roma 

Caseificto (II) moderno. Roma. 

Clinica (La) veterinaria. Milano. 

Coltivatore (ll). Casalmonferrato. 

Conladtuo (II) della Marca I'recisana. 
Treviso. 

Cronaca agricola. Torino. 

Diana. II « Field d*Italia ». Firenze. 

Eco (L*) degli ingegnert e per lit agri- 
mensori. Pescia. 

Economia (L*) rurale. Torino. 

Esportazione (L*). Milano. 
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Forestale { 11 ). Roma. 

Forno {II) eleiirico. Roma. 

Gazzeita agraria, commerciale e indu-^ 
siriale. Alessandria. 

Gazzeita chimtca itahana, Roma. 

Gazzeita ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, 
Roma. 

Geografia {La). Novara. 

Giornale {II) agrario. Bologna. 

Giornale degli allevatori. Catania. 

Giornale degli economisti e Rivista 
di siatistica. Roma 

Giornale del Gcnio civile. Roma. 

Giornale della libreria, della tipo^rafia 
e delle arii e Industrie affinx. Milano. 

Giornale di agricoltura della domenica, 
Piacenza. 

Giornale di chimtca indusiriale ed ap 
phcatn. Milano. 

Giornale di geologta praiica. Parma. 

Giornale dHppologta. Pisa. 

Giornale d'Italia agricolo. Roma. 

Giornale d*Italia forestale. Roma. 

Giornale di medicina veterinaria della 
R. Socieid nazioncde e Accademia 
veterinaria itahana. Torino. 

Giornale (//) di risicoltura. Vercelli. 

Giornale vinicolo italiano. Casalmon- 
ferrato. 

Illustrazione (L*) coloniale. Milano. 

Industria (L*). Milano. 

Industria {L*) ahmeniare itahana. 
Napoli. 

Industria {!.') del legno Milano. 

Industria {L*'^ lattiera e zootecnica, 
Reggio Bmilia. 

Industrie {Le) italiane illustrate. Milano. 

Informazioni seriche. Roma. 

Ingegneria {U) itahana. Roma. 

Italia (Z.') agricola. Piacenza. 

Italia iU) \)inicola ed agraria. Casal- 
moiiferrato 

Laboratory o di studi ed esperienze 
sulla seta. Milano. Relazione (annua) 
sulVattivitd del Laboratorio. Milano. 

Libertd {La) economica. Bologna. 

Libri (I) del giorno. Milano. 

Macchina (La) nelVagricoltura. Milano 

Magistrate (JR.) delle Acque. Ufficio 
idrografico. — i. Bollettino biblio^ 
grafico. — 2. Relazione annuale del 
Direttore. Venezia. 

Malpighia. Rassegna mensile di bota- 
nica. Catania. 

Metallurgia (La) itahana. Milano. 

Meteorologia {La) pratica . Mon eoassino. 

Metron. Pado v a . 

Minerva. Rivista delle riviste. Roma. 

Miniera (T.a) itahana. Roma, 


Ministero di Agricoltura^ Industria e 
Commercio: i. Bollettino dei Mini- 
steri per VAgricoltura e per VIndu¬ 
stria, il Commercio. SerieA. Roma. 

Dire/ione generale delle Miniere. OV- 
colari. Roma. 

Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Direzione 
generate degli affari commerciali. 
Rapporti, Roma. 

Moderno {II) zooiatro. Bologna. 

Monitore { 11 ) tecnico. Milano. 

Naiura Milano. 

Naturalista {IV) siciliano. Palermo. 

Notizie periodiche di siatistica agraria. 
Roma. 

Nuova agricoltura del Lazio. Roma. 

Nuova {La) Notarisia. Modena. 

Nuova Rivista d*Industria e Commercio. 
Roma. 

Nuovi Annali di agricoltura siciliana. 
Palermo. 

Nuovo (II) Ercolani. Rivista dt medi¬ 
cina veterinaria. Torino. 

Nuovo Giornale botanico italiano. Fi¬ 
renze. 

OrhcoUura (£.') italiana. Torino. 

Propaganda {La) agrtcola. Bari. 

Piibhhcazxom della Stazione agraria 
sperimentale in Bari per lo studio 
delVaridocuUura. Bari. 

Rapporti e Monogrape coloniali. Mi¬ 
nistero degh Affari Esteri. Roma. 

Rassegna delle Setenze btologxche. Fi¬ 
renze 

Rassegna mineraria. metallurgica e 
chimica. Roma. 

Redia. Giornale di Entomologia. Fi¬ 
renze 

Relazione c bilancio industriale. A- 
zienda dei Tabacchi. Ministero delle 
Finanze. Direzione Generale delle 
Privative. Roma. 

Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo 
di Scienze e Lettere. Milano 

Ritorwa (La) agraria. Parma 

Rivista agraria polesana. Rovigo. 

Rivista {La) agricola. Roma. 

Rivista coloniale. Roma. 

Rivista del freddo. Roma. 

Rivista (La) del Mezzogiorno. Napoli 

Rivista delle Provincie. Roma. 

Rivista di agricoltura. Parma. 

Rivista di Ampelografia. Alba. 

Rivista di Biologia. Roma. 

Rivista internazionale di scisnze so- 
ciah e discipline ausiliari. Roma. 

Rivista italiana delle essenze e pro- 
fumi. Milano. 

Rivista italiana di ragioneria. Roma. 

Rivista meteorico-agraria. Roma. 
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Rivista olearia ttahana. Roma. 

Rivistd di Paiolopa vegetale. Pavia. 

Rivista pellagrologica italiana, Firenze. 

Scientia. Rivista di spienza. Milano. 

Scuola (R.) Superiors di Agricoliura, 
Portici : i. Annali, — 2. Annali della 
Siazione sperinientale per le malaiiie 
infeitive del bestiame. — 3. Bol- 
lettino del Laboratorio di Zoologia 
generate ed agraria. — 4. Circolari del 
Laboratorio di Entomologia agraria. 
Portici (Napoli). 

Stcilia {La) industrials. Catania. 

Sicurezza {La) e Vigiene delVindustria. 
Milano. 

Sole {II), Milano. 

Siazione {R.) spertmentale di AgrumicoL 
tura e Frutticoliura di Acireale: 
I. Annali, — 2. Bollettino. — 3. Cir- 
colart. Acireale (Catania). 

Staziont {Le) sperimentalt agrarie ita- 
liane. Modena. 

Perra {La), Bollettino mensile della Fe~ 
deraztone itahana dei piccoh pro^ 
prteiarit. Pavia. 

Pribuna {La) colonials, Roma. 

Villa (La) ed il giardino, Roma. 

VillaggfO { 11 ) e 1 Cam pi. IMilaiio. 

Vita {La) italiana. Rotna. 


Journal of the College of Agriculture^ 
Tokyo. 

Jozdshihen sho-kokokit {Bulletin de 
la Station expdrimentale de Fermen¬ 
tation) , Tokyo 

Kdgyd-Kwagaku zasski {Phe Journal 
of Chemical Industry), Tokio. 

Nihon-idzd-Kyokwai zasshi, {Phe Ja¬ 
panese Brewery Association Review). 
Tokyo. 

Nippon Kwagaku Kdgyd shinbun, 
{Phe Nippon Chemical Industrial 
News). Tokyo. 

Sanrtn I ho {The Journal of the For¬ 
estry Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture ^ Commerce). To¬ 
kyo. 

Peikoku N 6 kwai-h 6 {Bulletin de la 
Socidt^ impSriale d'Agriculture). To¬ 
kyo. 

JUGO-SUWIA. 

Annuaire statistique du Royaume de 
Serbie. Belgraae. 

Gospodarski List. Zagreb 

Jugoslavia Belgrad. 

Latvia 

The Latvian Economist. Riga. 


J A1*AN. 

Annals of the Vhy to pathological So¬ 
ciety of Japan. Nishigahara, To- 
kyo. 

Annuaire financier et dconomzque du 
Japon. Ministire des Finances To¬ 
kyo. 

Botanical (The) Magazine, Tokyo. 

Bulletin de VAssociation Sdrictcole du 
Japon, Tokyo. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Central Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station in Japan. 
Nishigaliara, Tokyo. 

Bulletin (Phe) of the Imperial Sericul- 
tural Experiment Station, Japan. To¬ 
kyo. 

Chemical Technology. Tokyo. 

Dai Nippon Sanrin Kwai ho {Bul¬ 
letin de la Socieie forestidre du Ja¬ 
pan), Tokyo. 

Dai Nippon Sansha Kwai ho (Bulle¬ 
tin de V Association sericicole du 
Japan). Tokyo. 

Financial Annual of Japan. Tokyo. 

Formosan {The) agricultural Reviezv. 
Taihoku. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of 
Japan {Nippon Kwagaku Kwai 
Shi), Tok^^o. 


MAT'RTTIUS.. 

Department of Agriculture : i. leaflet 
Senes. Port-Ix>uis. — Bulletin. 2. Ge¬ 
neral Series. — 3. Scientific Series ,— 
4. Statisticat Series. Reduit. 

Mexico. 

Anuarto estadistico de la Repubhca 
mexicana. Mexico. 

JalfsCif rural. (Uiadalaj.ira, Jal. Mex. 

Memorias y Revi%ta de la Sociedad 
Cientifica ^Antonio Alzaievt, Mexico. 

Revisia (La) agricola. Mexico. 

NethivRi.axds and Coi.omes 

Apergu du Commerce et de IPndustrie 
Ministdre royal nderlandats de V Agri¬ 
culture, de VIndustrie et du Com¬ 
merce. Leydc 

Archief voor de RuhhercuUuur in Neder- 
landsch-lndti. Buitenzorg. Java. 

Archief voor de Suikerindustrie in 
Nederlandsch-IndiS. Soerabaja. 

Bulletin van het Depariement van den 
Landbouw in Suriname. Paramaribo. 

Bulletin du Jar dm Botanique, D^parie- 
ment de VAgriculture, de VIndustrie 
et du Commerce aux Indes N^erlan- 
datses* Buitenzorg. 
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Bull, Mens, de VOffice permanent de 
rInstifut International de Statistique. 
J^a Haye 

Cere alia Rotterdam. 

CuUura, Wageningen. 

Deli Proefstation : i. Bulletin van het 
Deli Proef station, — 2. Mededee- 
lingen van het Deli Proefstation to 
Medan, Medan, Sumatra. 

Dutch {The) East Indian Archipe- 
la go. Biiitenzorg 

Economische Verslagen van de Neder* 
landscke Dtplomatieke en Consulatre 
Ambtenaren (Supplement aux Han- 
delsberichten), 's Gravenhage. 

Genetica, Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Erfelijkheids- en Afstammxngsleer. 
's Gravenhage. 

Handelsberichten, 's-Gravenhage. 

Holland*s East India. Kuilenzorg. 

Huiles ei Graisses. Amst^. rclam. 

Indtsche {De) Mercuur. Amsterdam 

Jaarboek van het Departcment van 
Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel in 
Nederlandsch Indie. Batavia. 

Jaarverslag van het Proefstat, voor 
de Java Suikerindustrxe, Soerabaia. 

Java, Departcment van handbouw, Nij¬ 
verheid en Handel. Batavia. 

1. Mededeelingen luigaande van het 
Departcment van Landbouw, Bata\na. 

2. Mededeelingen van het algemeen 
Proefstation voor den Landbouw, Bui- 
tenzorg. 

3. Mededeelingen van het agricuUuur 
chemisch Laboratorium. Buitcnrorg. 

4. Mededeelingen uit den Cultuur- 
tuin. Buitenzorg. 

5. Mededeelingen van het Kina 
Proefstation . Buitcnzorg. 

6. Mededeelingen van het Laborato- 
rtum voor Agrogeologie en Grondon- 
derzoek, Buitenzorg. 

7. Mededeelingen van het Laborato¬ 
rium voor Plantenziekten, Buitenzorg. 

8 . Mededeelingen van het Proef si. 
voor het Boschwezen. Buitenzorg. 

9. Mededeelingen van het Proef- 
station voor Rijst c. a. Buitenzorg, 

10. Mededeelingen van het Proef¬ 
station voor Tabak, Bmtenzorg, 

IT. Mededeelingen van het Proef¬ 
station voor The. Buitenzorg. 

12. Korte Bertchten voor Landbouw^ 
Nijverheid en Handel. Mededeelingen 
van het Statistich Bureau Buitenzorg. 

13. Korte Bertchten utgaande 
van den Landboouwvorhchtingsdients 
van het Department van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel. Selectie en 


Zaadtuin te Buitenzorg. Buitenzorg. 

Mededeelingen van het Sta- 
tistisch Bureau. Buitenzorg. 

15. Veeartsenijkundige Mededeel- 
tngen, Buitenzorg. 

Maandschrift van den Nederlandsch, 
Maatschappij voorTuinbouwen Plani- 
kunde. I^iden. 

Mededeelingen van de Landbouwhoo- 
geschool en van de daaraan verbon 
den Instituten. Wageningen. 

Mededeelingen van de Rijks Hoogere 
Land- Tuin- en Boschbouwschool en 
van de daaraan Verbonden Instituten, 
Wageningen. 

Mede^elingen van het algeemen Proef¬ 
station der Avros: i. Algemeene S^- 
rte. — 2. Rubber Serie. Medan. 

Mededeelingen van het Besoekish Proef¬ 
station : I. Algeemeene Serie, — 
2. Rubberserte. Djember, Java. 

Mededeelingen van hH Proefstation voo- 
Vorstenlandsche 2 'abak. Klaten, Soer 
rakarta. Java. 

Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor Melkhv- 
giene. Amsterdam 

Nederlandsch Weekblad voor Zuievel- 
reiding en Veeteelt. Doetinchen. 

Ni)hoff*s Index op de nederl. Periodi- 
ken van algemeenen Inhoud.*s-OT 2 L- 
venhagc. 

Ocirooischriften van het Octrooiraad 
Nederland, s-Gravenhage. 

Olien, Vetten en Olienzaden. Amsterdam. 

Paard {Het). *s-Graveiihage, 

Phytopathologisch Laboratorium Wil¬ 
lie Commelin Scholten : i. Vlugblad, 
— 2. Mededeelingen. Amsterdam. 

Reperiorium op de Ncderlandsche Tijd- 
schritten en Voornaamsie Dagbladen. 
Don Haag 

Teciona Boschbouwkundig Tijdschrift, 
Buitenzorg. 

Teysmannia, Batavia. 

Thee {De). Buitenzorg. 

Tijdschrift over Plantenziekten. Wa¬ 
geningen 

Tijdschfift voor Dtergen^eskunde. 
's-Gravcnhage. 

Tijdschrift voor economische Geogra¬ 
ph ie, 's-Gravenhage. 

Tijdschrift der nederl. Heidemaatschap- 
pij. Arnhem. 

Treubia. Recueil de Travaux zoologi- 
queSy hydrobiologiques et oceano- 
graphiques. Buitenzorg. 

Veldbode \De). Maastricht. 

Verkort meteorologisch Jaarboek, Kon. 
Nederlandsch Meteorologisch Ins- 
tituut. Utrecht. 
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Verslagen van Landbouwkundige On-- 
derzoekingen der Rjkslandbouw^proef^ 
stations, 's-Gravenliage. 

Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de 
Directie van den Landbouw. *s-Gra- 
venhage. 

West'llnaiB. Paramaribo. 

Nkw Zealand. 

Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture of New Zealar l. Well- 
ingtoti. 

New {The) Zealand Journal of Agrtcul¬ 
ture. Wellington- 

New {The) Zealand Journal of Science 
and Fechnologv. Wellington. 

New Zealand Official Yearbook. Well¬ 
ington. 

Norway. 

Berctmng fra Payings forsokssiaHonen 
tfed Landbrukshoiskoler. Kristiania. 

Beretning fra Forings- forsekene ved 
Norges Landhrukshoiskoie. Kristia¬ 
nia. 

Beretmng fra Statens Fnrsoksgaard 
paa Hedemctrken. Kristiania. 

Beretning am Hedeniarkens Amts For- 
soksstations mik^omhet. Kristiania. 

Beretning om Norges Landbrukshei- 
skoles oiihsomhet. Kristiania. 

Beretning om skadeinsektey of plan- 
iesygdnynmer t land- og havebruket. 
Kristiania. 

Beretning om Stateyis kemiske Kon- 
trollstaiions og Frekontrolayistalts i 
Kristiania virksomhet. Kristiania. 

Beretning om Veterinaervaesenet og 
K^edkontralien t Norge. Kristiania. 

Beretninger om Amternes ekonomiske 
Ttlstand. Kristiania. 

Landmandsforbundet. Kristiania. 

Meddelelser fra del Norsks Mvrselskap. 
Kristiania. 

Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Central- 
hyraa. Kristiania. 

Norges Utenrikshandel. Kristiania. 

Norsk Jaeger og Fisker Forenings 
Tidskrifi. Elristiania. 

Norsk Frtsttdenae. Kristiania. 

Norsk Veterinaer-Tidsskrift. Kristia¬ 
nia. 

Samvirke. Kristiania. 

Tidsskrift for det norske Landbruk. 
Elrisliania. 

Ugeskrift for Landbruk Kristiania. 


Otoman Bmpire. 

British {The) Chamber of Commerce of 
Turkey and the Balkan States. — 
Monthly^ Irade Journal. Galata, 
Costan Linople. 

Hachaklai. Or the Palestinian Agricul¬ 
turist. Jaffa (Palestina). 

Paragiay. 

Anuariu estadistico. Repubhca del Pa¬ 
raguay. Asunci6n. 

Boletin de la Diveccioyi de Tterras y 
Colontas. Asuyicidn. Revisia del 
Comer CIO Asuncion 

Diario oficial de la Repubhca del Pa¬ 
raguay. Asuncion. 

Revtsta del Comcrcii' Asunci6n. 

Rev'sta de la Fscuela de Comercio. A.sun- 
ci6n. 

Peru. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Fomenio, 
Lima. 

Philippines. 

Philippine (The) Agricultural Review. 
Manila 

Philippine (The) Agriculturist. Los 
Banos. 

Philippine (The) Journal of Science. 
Poland. 

Dzienmk Urzedowy Ministerstwa Rol- 
nictwa % Dobr Pdnstwowych Rzeczy- 
pospolitei Polskie'}. Warszawa. 

Dzteyiyiik Urzedowy Miyiistcrstwa Rol- 
niciiva i Dnhr Panstwoivvch Rzeczv 
pospolitej Polskiej, Dodatek : Obwics- 
zenia Pubhczne. Wars/.awa. 

Misieczenik Ogrodmczy (Revue hor- 
ticole mcnsuclle) Lwow 

Viribiis Unit IS. Meiisi 4 e.l consacre aux 
pYohUmes econonuques de^ ^iats 
de PEurope centrale ct oi leyitale. Var- 
sovie. 

PoRTO'RICO. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Por- 
torico: Mayaguez: i. Bulletin. 
— 2. Circulars. — 3. Estacidn 
Experimental Agricola, Boletin. — 

4. Est. Exp. Agr. Circulares. — 

5. Annual Report. 

Rio Piedras: Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Labour, Insular Exp. 
Sta. : i. Bulletin. — 2 Annual 
Report. 
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Government of Porto Rico, Board of 
Commissioners of Agriculture: i. BuU 
letin ,—2. Circulars, Rio Piedras, P.R 

Journal {The) of the Department of 
Agriculture of Porto Rico. Rio Pie¬ 
dras, P. R. 

Revista de Agricultura de Puerto Rico. 
San Juan, P. R. 

Portugal ani> Colonies. 

Annuarto da Universtdade de Coim¬ 
bra. Coimbra. 

Annuarto dos Servifos floresiaes e 
aquicolas. Boletim da Direc^do Ge- 
ral da .Agricultura. Ministerio do 
Fomento. I^isboa. 

Annuario estadistico de Portugal. Mi- 
nisierto das Ftnangas. X/isboa. 

Boletim da Associafdo central de Agri¬ 
cultura portuguesa. Ivisboa. 

Boletim da Direcgdo Geral da Agricul¬ 
tura. Ministerio de Fomento. X/isboa. 

Boletim de Agricultura. X^^uren^o Mar¬ 
ques, Mozambique. 

Boletim de Agricultura, Pecuaria e 
Fomento. l/:>anda. 

Boletim de Cornercio, Agricultura e 
Fomento da Provincia de Timor. 
Dili, Timor 

Boletim do Fomento. Nova Goa. 

Boletim do Ministerio da Agncultuva 
Lisboa. 

Bulletin de la Soci^tS portuguaise des 
Sc lences nature lies. Lisbonne. 

Broteria: Sene botamca — Serie de Vul- 
garizagdo scientifica — Serie zoolo- 
gica. Braga 

Diario do Governo et Apendice do Diario 
do Governo : Boletim de Propiedade 
industrial. Lisboa. 

Economista (O) portuguez. Lisboa. 

Jornal de Sciencias matemdticas, f isicas 
e naturals. Lisboa. 

Revista agronomica. Lisboa. 

Revista colonial. Lisboa. 

Revista da Facultade de Direito da Unt- 
versidade de Lisboa. Lisboa. 

Rumania. 

Annarul Socieidtei centrale agricole a 
proprietarilor si cultivatorilor dm 
Romdma. Bucure§ti. 

Annarul Statistic al Romdniei. Bucu- 
re^ti. 

Analele statishce §i economice. Bucu- 
resti. 

Besarabia agncola Chisinan. 

Buletinut agriculturii. Bucure§ti. 

Buleiinul Culturii Tutunului. Bucuresti. 


Buletinul staHstic al Romaniet. Buca«^ 
re§ti. 

Correspondance economigue. Boucarest.. 

Viata agncola. Bucuresti. 

San Salvador. 

Anuario. Direccidn general de Estadis- 
tica y Observatorio nacional. Repvi- 
blica de El Salvador. San Salvador* 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
exteriores. San Salvador. 

Boletin de Agricultura, y FomentiK San 
Salvador. 

Boletin del Consejo superior de Salu- 
brtdad. San Salvador. 

Boletin popular de la Direccidn gene¬ 
ral de Agricultura e Industrial de 
El Salvador. San Salvador. 

Revista de Agricultura tropical. San 
Salvador 

Sot mi A ERIC 

Annual Report. Division of Entomo¬ 
logy. Pretoria. 

Department of Agriculture: i Bulletin. 
— 2. Journal. — - s Crop Report .— 
Publications. — s Science Bulle¬ 
tin. Pretoria 

Farmers* (The) Weekly. Bloemfontein. 

Landbouw-Weehhlad {Die). Bloeniton- 
teiii. 

National Botanic Gardens Economic 
Bulletin. Kirstenboscli. 

South African Farmers* Advocate^ 
Bloemfontein. 

South African Journal of Industries. 
Pretoria. 

South (The) African Journal of Science. 
Cape Town. 

Sun and Agricultural Journal of South 
'tfrica Johannesburg. 

Union (The) of South Africa Govern¬ 
ment Gazette. Pretoria. 

Year Book (Official) of the Union of 
South Africa. Pretoria. 


Agricultura. Barcelona. 

Anuario del Observatorio central me^ 
teoroldgico. Madrid. 

Anuario estadistico de Espaiia. Madrid. 

Agricultura (La) naciondl. Madrid* 

Boletin arrocero Valencia. 

Boletin de Agricultura ticnica y econd- 
mica (Direccidn general de A^ricul^ 
tura, Minas y Montes). Madrid. 

Boletin de Informacidn de la Estacidn 
sericicola. Puerto de Santa Maria* 
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Boletin de la Asociacidn de Agricultores 
de Espana, Madrid. 

Boletin de la Junta central de Colonic 
zacidn y Repoblaci 6 n interior. Ma¬ 
drid. 

Boletin de la Real Academia de Cien- 
etas r Artes de Barcelona. Barce¬ 
lona, 

Boletin de la Real Soctedad Espanola 
de Historia natural. Madrid. 

Boletin de la Real Sociedad Geo- 
grdfica y Revista de Geografia colo¬ 
nial y mercantile Madrid. 

Boletin de las Cdmaras de Comercio, 
Industria y Navegacidn y de las 
Cdmaras agricolas. Madrid. 

Boletin del Museo pedagogico de Cten- 
cias naiurales. Barcelona. 

Boletin oficial de la Dtrecciov general 
de Comercio e Industria Madrid 

Boletin oficial de Minas y Metalurgia. 
{Mtnisterto de Fomento), Madrid. 

Boletin ofictal de la Real Soctedad 
espanola de los Amtgos del Arbol. 
Madrid. 

Boletin irnnestral de la listacion cen¬ 
tral de Ensayo do Sena lias La 
Moiicloa, Madrid 

Butlefi del Museo Social. Barcelona. 

Cataluna textil. Barcelona. 

Cultivador (El) moderno. Barcelona. 

Espana forestal. Madrid. 

Hojas divulgadoras (Mtnisterio de Fo- 
mento, Dtrecetdn general de Agricul¬ 
tural Minas y Montes). Madrid, 

Ibdrica. Tortosa. 

Industria (La) pecuarta. Madrid. 

Industria (La) quimica. Barcelona. 

Informacion (La) agricola. Madrid. 

Mercados (Los). Valencia. 

ResHmenes mensuales de la Estadistica 
del Comercio exterior de Espana. 
Madrid. 

Revista industrial y financier a Madrid. 

Revista del InsHtuto agricola Cataldn de 
S. Isidro. Barcelona. 

Revista de la R. Academia de ciencias 
exactas fisicas y naturales de Ma¬ 
drid. Madrid. 

Revista de Montes. Madrid. 

Revista (La) vinicola y de Agricultura. 

Zarago/a. 

Vinicultura (La) espanola. Madrid. 

SWKDKiV. 

Archiv fdr Botanih. Stockholm. 

Archiv /dr Kemi, Mineralogi ock Geo- 
logi. Stockholm. 


Arsberdttelse. Hydrografiska Byrdn. 
Stockholm. 

Arsbok (Statistish) for Sverige Kungl. 
Statistiska Centralbyrdn. Stockholm. 

Centralanstalten for ^ forsoksvdsendet 
pd jordbruks-amrddet Flygblad. Sto¬ 
ckholm. 

Centralanstalten for forsdksvdsendei 
pd jordbruksomrddet, Entomologiska 
Afdelningen. Uppsala. 

Fataburen. Stockholm. 

Geografi.ska Annnler. Stockholm. 

Jdnkdpings Ldns Hushallningssallskaps 
Handlingar och Ttdskrift. Jonko- 
ping. 

Kalmar Ldns Sodra KUngl. Hushall- 
mngssdllskaps Periodiska Skrift. 
Kalmar. 

Kommersiella Meddelanden. Stock- 
holm. 

Kungl Landtbruks-Akademiens Hand¬ 
lingar och Tidskrift. Stockholm. 

Landtmannen. Tidskrift for Landtmdn. 
Stockholm. 

Malmdhus Ldns Hushallntngssals- 
kjaps Kwartalsshrift Malmd. 

Mdnadsoversikt over cdderlek och 
vattentillgdng. Statens Meteorolo- 
gisk-Hydrografiska Anstalt. Stock¬ 
holm. 

Neberborden i Svenge (Statens Me¬ 
teor ologisk — Hydrografiska Anstalt). 
Stockholm. 

Patenter. Beskrivning offentliggjord av 
Kungl. Patent-och Registrcrings- 
verkei. Stockholm. 

Skandinavisk Velerindr-Tidskrijt. Ex- 
I )en 11 leiitalf altet (Stockhoh! i'' 

Skogen. Stockholm. 

Skogsvdrds - Foreningens Tidskrift, 
Stock holi n. 

Svenska Landtmdnnens Foreningsblad. 
Mai mo 

Svenska Mosskulturforeningens Tid¬ 
skrift. Jonkoping. 

Svenska Svinavels!oremngens Tidskrift. 
Stockholm. 

Svenska Vdgfdreningens Handlingar. 
Stockholm. 

Svenskt T and. Stockholm. 

Svensk Veterindftidskrift. Stockholm. 

Sveriges all manna landtbruksrAllskaps 
Medlemsblad. vStockholm. 

Sveriges Pomologiska Foremngs Aar- 
skrift Stockholm. 

Sveriges Utsddesfdrenings Tidskrift. 
Sv^of. 

Ttdning for Stockholms Land Hn^hadll- 
ningssdllskap. Stockholm. 
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Vattensidnden i Sverige. Statens Meteo^ 
rologisk- HydrografiskaA nstalL Stock¬ 
holm. 

Ymer. Stockholm. 

Switzerland. 

Annuatre agrtcole de la Suisse. Beme. 

Annuaire statistiqtie de la Suisse - 
Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Beme. 

Archives des Sciences physiqt^s et 
naturelles. Geneve. 

Bericht des schweizerischen Wirtschafts^ 
Archivs in Basel, Basel. 

Bulletin de la SociiU botanique de Ge- 
nive. Geneve. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd Vaudoise de 
Sciences naturelles. I^ausanne. 

Bulletin de VAssociation des Marat- 
chers de Gendve. Geneve. 

Bulletin de VOffice vdterinaire et de la 
Division de V Agriculture. Depar- 
tement de V iconomie publique. 
Beme. 

Bulletin des Fidgenosstscken Gesund- 
heitsamtes. Beilage : Gegen die Tu- 
herhulose. Hern. 

Bulletin du Ddpartement fdddral de 
VAgriculture. Berne. 

Bulletin suisse de Peche et Piscicul¬ 
ture. Neiichatel. 

Emmenthaler-Blatt e suppleiiiento : 
Sprechsaal /. M ilchwirtsch. I^angnau. 

Helvetica Chimica A eta. Bale et Geneve, 

Jahresbericht der Berntschen Molkerei- 
schule in Ruiti-Zolhkofen. Zollikofeii. 

Journal forestier suisse. Berne, 

Landwiri {Der). Luzern. 

Landwirtscha/llichcs Jahrbuch der 
Schweiz. Beni. 

Marques Internationales. Berne. 

Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete der De- 
bensmitteluntersuchung und Hygiene. 
Bern. 

Patent-Liste. Bern. 

Propridte GLa) industrielle. Beme. 

Rapport annuel du Comitd directeur. de 
r Union suisse des Pay sans et du 
Seerdtariat des Pay sans suisses. 
Brougg. 

Rapport de la Station viticole et du 
Service phylloxdrique. Ddpartement 
de V A griculure, de VIndustrie et du 
Commerce. Lausanne. 

Rivista 1 nternazionale di Sanitd pub- 
bllca. Ginevra 

Schweizer Archiv fur Tierheilkunde. 
Zurich. 

Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung, Aarau. 


Schweizerische Fischerei-Zeiiung^ 'PfSd^ 
fikon, Zurich. 

Schweizerische Handelsstatistik. Bern. 

Schweizerische landwirtschaftliche ZeiU 
schrift. Zurich. 

Schweizerische Milchzeitung. SebafE- 
hausen. 

Schweizerische Obst- und Gartenbau^ 
Zeitung. Miinsingen, Bern. 

Schweizerische Wein-Zeitung. Zurich. 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift fUr Forst- 
wesen. Bern. 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift fUr Kleinvieh- 
zucht. Bschlikon. 

Schweizerisches Zentralblatt fur Milch- 
wirtschaft. Bmgg. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Bern. 

Terre (Da) vaudoise. Lausanne. 

Zeitschrift fur schweizerische Statistik 
und Volkswirtschaft. Bern. 

Tunis and Fri:nch Coj.oniks, 

Annuaire. Association des Anciens 
Eldves de VEcole coloniale d'Agri¬ 
culture de Tunisie. Tunis. 

Annuatre de la N ouvelle-Calddonie 
et Ddpendances. Noumea. 

Annuatre dconomique et financier.Protec¬ 
tor at frangais au Maroc. Casablanca. 

Annuaire (Grand) Gdndral de VAlgd- 
rie, dela Tuntsie et du Maroc. Alger. 

Annuaire gdndral de Madagascar et 
Ddpendances. Tananarive. 

Archives des Instituis Pasteur de VAfri- 
que du Novd. Alger-Tunis. 

Association (D*). Tunis. 

Bulletin administratif de la Cochinchine. 
Saigon. 

Bulletin administratif du Cambodge. 
Phonom-Penh. 

Bull, administratif du Daos. Vientiane. 

Bull, administraii f du Tonkin. Haiphng. 

Bulletin agricole de VAlgdrie-Tunisie- 
Maroc. Alger. 

Bulletin agrtcole de ITnstitut scienii- 
fique de Saigon. Saigon. 

Bulletin comparatif trimeslnel du Mou- 
veme\it commercial et maritime de 
FAlgdrie. Alger. 

Bulletin de la Chambre d*Agriculture 
de la Cochinchine. Saigon. 

Bulletin de la Chambre d*Agriculture de 
Tahiti et de Moorea. Papeete. 

Bulletin de la Direction ginirale de 
VAgriculture, du Commerce et de la 
Colonisation eX supplement. Mdmoi- 
res et Documents. Tunis. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd d*Histoire naturelle 
de VA frique du Nord. Alger. 
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Bulletin de la Socidtd d*Horticulture 
de Tunisie. Revue horticoU, apicole, 
avicole tunisienne, Tunis. 

Bulletin de la Station agronomique de 
la Guadeloupe. Pointe-^i-Pitre, An¬ 
tilles. 

Bulletin de la Station de Recherches 
fores litres du N or d de V A frique. 
Alger. 

Hulletin de Ronseignements sur la Situa¬ 
tion economique et politique de V Afri~ 
que occideniale fraiiQais^. Dakar. 

Bulletin des Chaivpres d*Agriculture 
de la Guadeloupe et Dependences. 
Pointe a-Pitre. 

Bulletin iconomique de VIndochine. 
Hanoi. 

Bulletin Economique du Maroc. Rabat. 

Bulletin Economique publiE par le^ sotns 
du Gouvj} nemeni gEnEral. Tananarive. 

Bulletin financier de VIndochine. Sai¬ 
gon. 

Bulletin opicicl du Govcrnemeni gEne- 
ral de VAlg^rie. Alitor 

Bulletin offiriel du Protector at de la 
REpuhUque jrangaise au Maroc. Ra¬ 
bat. 

diambye Consultative Mixte de Com¬ 
merce et d' Agriculture du Cam- 
bodg... ProcEs-Verbal. Phnoni-Penh 

ChEne-Lil^ge (Le). B6ne, Alg^rie. 

Colonisation (La) frani^inse an Maroc. 
Casablanca. 

Feuille de Renseignement de la Direc¬ 
tion de V.AsncuUitre. du Commerce et 
de la Colonisation au Maroc. Rabat. 

Fcuilic d"Informations commerciales de 
la Direction gtne'rale de VAgriculture, 
du Commerce et dc la Colonisation 
de Tunisie. Tunis 

Journal dc la Station agronomique de 
la ijritadelnuPe Pointe-VPitre 

Petit (Le) Colon. Alger 

Revue agricole. Noumea. 

Revue agricole de V A frique du Nord, 
Alger. 

Revue agricole de Vile de la REunton. 
Saint-Denis. 

Revue agricole et vEtErxnaire de Mada¬ 
gascar et DEpendances. Tananarive. 

Revue horticole de VAlgErie. Alger. 

Revue indochinoise. Hanoi. 

Revue tunisienne. Tunis. 

Voix (La) des colons. Alger. 

United States. 

Abstracts of Bacteriology. Baltimore, Md. 

Academy of Sciences, Chicago •' V 

' Bullet n — 2. Annual Report. Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 


Agricultural (The) Digest. New York. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Alabama: Auburn: i. Bulletin of 
the Agr. Exp. Sia. of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. — 2. Circu¬ 
lars. — 3. Annual Report. 
Tuskegee: Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Exp. Sta 

1. Bulletin. — 2. Farmers* Lea¬ 
flets. — 3. Annual Report. 

Alaska: Sitka: i. Bulletin. — 2. Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Annual Report. 
Arizona: Tucson : i. Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta. University of 
Arizona. — 2. Annual Report. 
Arkansas : Fayetteville: i. Bulletin. 

2. Annual Report. 

California: Berkeley: University of 
California Publications, College of 
Agriculture, Agr. Exp. Sta.: 1. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Circulars. — 3. Library 
Bulletin. — 4. Annual Report. 
Colorado: Fort Collins: Agric. Exp. 
Sta., Colorado Agricultural College : 

1. Bulletin. — 2. Press Bulletin. — 

3. Annual Report. 

Connecticut: New Haven: i. Con¬ 
necticut Agric. Exp. Sta. Bulletin. 
— 2. Yale University, Yale Forest 
School, Bulletin. — 3. Annual 
Report. 

Storrs: Storrs Station Bulletin. 
Delaware: Newark : i. Bulletin of 
the Delaware College Agric. Exp. 
Sta. — 2. Annual Report. 

Florida: Gainesville; 1. Bulletin of 
the Exp. Sta. of Florida at the 
State Agricultural College — 2. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Georgia: Bxperinient Station: 1. Bul¬ 
letin of the Georgia Exp. Sta. State 
College of Agriculture and Mecha¬ 
nic Arts. — 2. Circulars. — '^.An¬ 
nual Report. 

Hawaii : Honolulu : 1. Bulletin. — 

2. Extension Bulletin. — 3. Press 
Bulletin. — 4. Annual Report. — 
Sugar Planters* Station, Bulletin: 
5. Agricultural and Chemical Se¬ 
ries. — 6. Division of Entomo¬ 
logy. — 7. Division of Pathology and 
Physiology, — 8. Special Bulle¬ 
tin, Division of Agriculture and 
Chemistry. 

Idaho: Moscow: i. Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta. University of 
Idaho. — 2. Annual Report 
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Illinois : Urbana : i. Bulletin of Ihe 
Agric, Exp, Sia. University of It-- 
knots. — 2. Circulars. — 3. Soil 
Report. — Annual Report. 

Springfield : i, Illinois Farmers* 
Institute, Bulletin. — 2. Stallion 
Registration Board, Bulletin. — 
3. Annual Report. 

Indiana: I^afayette: Purdue Univer^ 
sity Agricultural Experiment Sta^ 
tion. I. Bulletin. — 2. Circulars. 

3. Annual Report. 

Iowa: Ames: Agric. Exp. Sta.,lowa 
State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. i. Bulletin. — 
2. Press Bulletin. — 3. Research 
Bulletin. — 4. Annual Report. 

Kansas, Manliattan : Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Kansas State Agric. College : 

1. Farm Bulletin .— 2. Technical 
Bulletin. — 3. Circulars. — 4. In- 
speciion Circulars. — 5. Annual 
Report. 

Kentucky : lyexington : Agric. Exp. 
Sta. of State University .— i. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Annual Report. 

Ivouisiana: Audubon Park, New Or¬ 
leans : Sugar Station Bulletin. 

Baton Rouge : 1. Bulletin. — 

2. Annual Repoti. 

Maine: Orono: i. University of 
Maine, Maine Agric. Exp. Sta., 
Bulletin. — 2. University of Maine^ 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
Extension Bulletin. — 3. Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Official Inspection. — 
4 Annual Report. 

Maryland: College Park: i. The Ma¬ 
ryland State College of Agricul¬ 
ture, Agric. Exp. Sta. Bulletin. — 
2. Agric. College Quarterly. —3. /i w- 
nual Report. 

Massachusetts : Amherst; i. Bulle¬ 
tin. — 2. Bulletin, Control Series. 
— 3. Meteorological Bulletin. — 

4. Annual Report. 

Michigan : ICast Bansing : i. Bulle¬ 
tin of the Agric. Exp. Sta Michi¬ 
gan State Agric. College — 2 Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Special Bulletin. — 
4. Technical Bulletin. — An¬ 
nual Report. 

Minnesota : St. Paul: i. Bulletni of 
the Agr. Exp Sta. University of 
Minnesota. — 2. Annual Report. 

Mississippi : Jackson : i. Bulletin. — 
2. Circulars. — 3. Annual Rep^^'^t- 

Missouri : Columbia : i. Bulletin 
of the Agric. Exp. Sia. U uver^ity 
of Missouri. — 2, CircuUtr^. 


Research Bulletin. — 4. Annual 
Report. 

Mountain Grave: Fr'^ ^'"Hon Bul¬ 
letin. 

Montana: Bozeman: i. Bulletin of 
the Agric. Exp. Sta. Montana Agric.' 
College. — 2. Circular. — 3. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Nebraska : Bincoln : i. The Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta. — 2. Press Bul¬ 
letin. — 3. Annual Report. 
Nevada : Reno: i. Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta. University of 
Nevada. — 2. Circulars. — 3, An¬ 
nual Report. 

New Hampsliire: Durham: i. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2 Scientific Contributions. 

— 3. Annual Report. 

New Jersey * New lirunswick : i. 
Bulletin. — 2. Circulars. — 3. 
Special Bulletin. - Kew Jersey 
State Agricultural( s..irege Extension 
Bulletin. — 5. Annual Report. 
New Mexico: Bas Cruces: i. College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Bulletin. — 2. Annual Report. 
New York: Geneva: i. Bulletin .— 

2. Circulars. — 3. Technical Bul¬ 
letin. — 4. Annual Report. 

Ithaca : i. Home Nature Study 
Course. — 2. Cornell University^ 
College of Agriculture, Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Bulletin.—Cornell Station: 

3. Circulars ; 4. Reading-Course for 
Farmers. — 5. Reading-Course lor 
Farmers* Wives. — 6. The Cornell 
Reading-Courses, Lesson*^ for the 
Farm Home — ' A •’€> York State 
College of Agriculi 'Zo, netl Uni- 
versity, Cornell Extension Bulletin. 

— 8. Annual Repoit. 

North CaroHna : Ra] Igh : i , Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Press Bulletin. — 3. 
Extension Circulars. — 4. Annual 
Report. 

North Dtikota: Agricultural College: 

I. Bulletin. — 2. Annual Report. 
Ohio: Colmiibus : i. Agricultural 
College Extension Bulletin. — 2. 
Farmers* Reading Course. — 3. 
Annual Report. 

Wooster : i. Bulletin. — 2. Cir¬ 
culars .— 3. Technical Series Bulle¬ 
tin. — 4. Annual Report. 
Oklahoma: Stillwater : Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege, Agric. Exp, Sta.: t Bulletin, 

— 2. Annual Report. 
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, Oregon: Corwallis: Oregon Agricul¬ 
tural and Experiment Sta¬ 

tion . Station Bulletin. — 2. 
Circulars. — 3. Division of Horti¬ 
culture Research Bulletin. — ^.An¬ 
nual Report. 

Pennsylvania: Centre Country: State 
Station : i. Bulletin. — 2. Annual 
Report. 

Rhode Island: Kingston: Agric. Exp. 
Sta. of the Rhode Islayid State 
College: i. Bulletin. — 2. Annual 
Report. 

South Carolina : Cleinson College: 
South Carolina Agric. Exp Sta. of 
Clemson Agric. College', t. Bulletin. 
— 2. Annual Report. 

South Dakota: Brookings : i. Bull¬ 
etin of the Agric. Exp. Sta. South 
Dakota State*s College of Agricul¬ 
ture and Mechanic Avis. — 2 An¬ 
nual Ref 

Tennessee : iC oxville * 1. Bulletin 
of the Agric! Exp Sta, University 
Tennessee. — 2. Annual Report. 

Texas: Austin, College Station : 
Ag> iculivroL and Vlcohavioal Col¬ 
ie of /ri'.7s I. Bulletin. — 

2. Press Bulletin. — 3 Lin ulars 
- .7 Annual Report. 

Austin : Press Bulletin. 

Utah: Dogan: Agricultural College 
Exp. Sta : i. Bulletin. — 2. — Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Annual Report. 
V'irginia : Norfolk : i. Truck Station 
Bulletin. — 2. Annual Repoit. 
Washington: Pullinann: i. Agr.Exp. 
Sta. Popular Bulletin. — 2. State 
A gric^iltu ' !il College and School of 
Sciences, •htm. — 3 Annual 
Report. 

West Virginia: Morgantown: Agric. 
Exp. S(aj:^AVest Virginia Univer¬ 
sity: \. Bulletin. — 2. Circulars. 

3. Annual Report. 

WiscoriwSin: Madison: i. Bulletin of 

the Agric Exp. Sta University of 
Wisconsin. — 2. Circulars of In¬ 

formation. — 3. Research Bulletin. 
— Special Bulletin. — 5. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Wyoming : Daramie : University of 
Wyoming Agric. Exp. Sta. : i. Bul¬ 
letin, — 2. Annual Report. 
Agricultural Annual Index, New York 
Agricultural (The) Review. Official Bul¬ 
letin of the International Farm Con¬ 
gress. Dry Farming. Kansas City, Mo. 
Agriculluva (La) Moderna. Sacramento, 
CaL 


Alumni Bulletin of the University of 
Virginia. Charlottesville Va. 
American Agriculturist. Springfield, 
Mass. 

American Bee Journal Hamilton, Ill. 
American (The) Botanist. Joliet. 
American (The) Brewer. New York, 
American (The) Economic Review. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

American (The) Elevator and Grain 
Trade. Chicago. 

Ameytcan hxportei New York 
American (The) Fertilizer. Philadel¬ 
phia. 

American Forestry. Washington. 
American Fruit Grower. Chicago. 
American Journal of Botany. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

American (The) Journal of Science. 

New Haven, Conn. 

American Miller. Cliicago 
American (The) Naturalist New York. 
American (The) Sugar Bulletin. New 
A^ork. 

. 4 mericas (The). New \"ork. 

Annals of the Missouri Botanical Gar¬ 
den. Saint Louis, Mo. 

Asia. Journal of the .American Asia¬ 
tic Association. New York. 
Banker-Farmer (The). Champaign, Ill. 
Better Farming Association of North 
Dakota. Press Bulletin. Fargo, N. D. 
Bibliographical Contributions from the 
Lloyd Library Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Boletin de la Union Pan-Americana 
Washington. 

Book (The) Review Digest. New York. 
Botanical Abstracts. Baltimore, Md. 
Botanical (The) Gazette. Chicago, Ill. 
Breeders (The) Ga ctte Chicago. Ill. 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden * i. Record. — 

2. Leaflets. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Bulletin of the IJelaivare State Board of 

Agriculture Dover, Del. 

Bulletin of the Depai intent of Agricul¬ 
ture of Maine Waterv^ille Maine. 
Bulletin of the Lloyd Library • i. Botany 
Series. — 2. Mycological Series. — 

3. Pharmacy Series. — 4. Reproduc¬ 
tion Senes. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington. 

Bulletin of the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture. St. Albans. 

California Cultivator. Los Angeles. 

(San Francisco), Cal. 

Chemical, Color and Oil Record. New 
York. 

Co/ombian (The) Reel civ. New A"ork. 
Commerce Monthly. New York 
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Commercial Fertilizer. Atlanta. Ca. 

Country (The) Gentleman. Philadelphia. 

Country Life. Garden City, N. Y. 

Creamery (The) and Milk Plant 
Monthly. Chicago. 

Cuba (The) Review. New York, 

CumtUative(The)Book Index. New York. 

Dakota (The) Farmer. Aberdeen, S. D. 

Ecology ^continuing The Plant World). 
Brooklyn. N, Y. 

Economic (The) World. New York. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. 
New York. 

Engineering News Record. New York. 

Entomological News. Philadelphia. 

Evening (The) Post. Cuba. New York. 

Evening (The) Post. i. Foreign Trade 
Review. — 2. Electrical Industries 
Section. — 3. Industries Section : 
— 3. Cotton and Cotton Textiles. — 
4. Tractors. — 5. Steel Industries 
Section. New York. 

Experiment Station Washington. 

Exporters' and Importer's Journal. 
New York. 

Facts about Sugar. New York. 

Farmer's (The) Wife St Paul Minn. 

Farm Implement News. Chicago, Ill. 

Feedingstuffs. New York. 

Field (The) Illustrated and System on 
the Farm New York. 

Florida (The) Grower. Tanipa, FI. 

Florida Quarterly Bulletin of the Agri- 
cult. Depart. Tallahassee, FI. 

Genetics. Princeton, N. Y. 

Geographical Review. New York. 

Grain Dealers' Journal. Chicago Ill. 

Hacienda (/-a). Buffalo. 

Hoard's Dairyman. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

House S' Garden. New York. 

India Rubber World. New York. 

Industrial Arts Index. New York. 

Industrial Management (The Engineer¬ 
ing Magazine). New York. 

Journal of Agricultural Research. 
Washington. 

Journal of Farm Economics. lyniicas- 
ter. Pa 

Journal (The) of the American Chem¬ 
ical Society. Baston. Pa. 

Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy. Washington. 

Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. Ithaca. 

Journal of the Association of Official 
Agric. Chemists. Baltimore, Md. 

Journal of Bacteriology. Baltimore, Md. 

Journal of Biological Chemistry. Bal¬ 
timore, Md. 

Journal of Dairy Sct>nc«,Baltimore,Md. 


Journal of Economic Entomology. Con¬ 
cord, N. H. 

Journal of Entomology and Zoology. 
Claremont, Cal. 

Journal of Experimental Zoology. Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

Journal of Farm Economics. Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Journal of Forestry. Washington 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOXTS COUNTRIES NXXIX 


WKICxHTS. MICASURI-:S AND MONBY OF THH VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
WITH THTvIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


I Archine (Riissia) 

1 Ardeb (Egypt) 

I Ardeb of wheat (Egypt) 

I Ardeb of hulled maize (Egypt) 

I Ardeb of barley (Egypt) 

I Ardeb of undecorticated rice (Egypt) 

1 Ardeb of decorticated rice (Egypt) 
j Arpeut (Canada) 

I Are [loo square metres] 

1 Arroba (Brazil) 

I Arroba (Cuba, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru) 

1 Arroba (Mexico) 

I Bale of cotton (Brazil) 

I Bale of cotton (United States) 

Ins* » > 

I Bale of cotton (India) 

X Barrel of wheat flour (Canada, United States) 

I Bar, sec Millicr 
I Bow (Java, Dutch Indies) 

I Bushel (United States) 

1 Bushel of oats (United States) 

1 Bushel of oats (Canada) 

X Bushel of wheat and potatoes (Uiiite<l States) 

I Bushel of barley (Canada, United States) 

I Bushel ol raw nee (ITniled States) 

I Bushel of rye, hulled maize, linseed (Canada, United Stales) 
I Cadastral arpent (Hungary) 

I Cental (United States) 

I Centiare [lo square metres] 

1 Centigramme 
1 Centilitre 
I Centimetre 
I Cen list ere 

1 Centner (GermanAustria, Denmark) 

I Centner (Sweden) 

1 Cho [6o ken] (Japan) 

X Cho (Japan) 

2 Crown [loo heller] (Austria-Hungary) 

1 Crown [loo dre] (Denmark,Norway, Sxveden) 

I Cubic centimetre 
I Cubic metre 

X Decagramme [lo grammes] 


:27.99061 inches 
5 44435 bushels 
2.95264 cwt. 

2 75580 cwt. 

2.36211 cwt. 

5.72812 cwt. 

3 83813 cwt. 

0.84501 acres 

loy 63915 square U t l 

33 06951 lbs 
25 35841 lbs 
25.366^7 lbs 

396.834:5 11)3 

4 46431 cwt giosswt.) 
4 26788 cwt (net wt .) 
3.57145 cwt 

I 75001 CW't. 

70.36998 square feet 
o <>6896 bushels 
32 lbs 

34 lbs 

60 lbs 

48 lbs. 

4 s 1 bs 

56 Ibv 

1 42 JO I acres 
100 lbs 

10 76392 sfpiarc feet 
o 1543’ grains 
o 0022 gallons 
o 3937^^5 niches 
o 35315 cubic feet 
lit).23171 lbs 
93 71-38 lbs. 

119 30327 yards 
2.45068 acres 
io<f at par 

IS 1 V»ii at par 

c'.06102 cubic inches 
1.30795 cubic yards 
0.35275 oz. 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


I Decalitre [xo litres] 
z Decametre [lo metres] 

1 Decare i looo square metres] 

X Decastere [lo cubic metres] 

1 Declare [lo sqtiare metres] 

I Deciatine [2 tebetwert] (Russia) 

I Decigramme 

1 Decilitre 

1 Decimetre 
X Decist ere 

I Dinar, gold [100 para] (Serbia) 

I Dollar, gold, $ [100 cents] (United States; 

I Drachm, gold [zoo lepta] (Greece) 

I Dz. — Doppelzentner (Germany) 

I Egyi^tian kantar (Egypt) 

I Feddan Masri [24 Kirat Kamel] (Egypt) 

I Florin, gold, or Gulden [100 cents] (Netherlands) 
z Franc [zoo centimes] (France) 

I Gallon (United States) 

1 gramme 

I Hectare [10 000 square metres] 

X Hectogramme (100 grammes) 

1 Hectolitre [100 litres) 

I Hectometre [zoo metres] 
z Hectostere [zoo cubic metres] 

X Jarra (Mexico) 

z Kadastral hold, see Cadastral arpeni 
z Kin (Japan) 

1 Kokou [xo to] (Japan) 
z Kokou of oats (Japan) 

X Kokou of cocoons (Japan) 

I Kokou of wheat and maize (Japan; 
z Kokou of barley (Japan) 
z Kokou of naked barley (Japan) 

I Kokou of rice (Japan) 

I Kopek (Russia) 
j Kwan (Japan) 

X Eei, gold [zoo bani] (Rumania) 

I Eeu [zoo statinki] (Bulgaria) 

I Ezra [too centesimi] (Italy) 

I Eitre 

I Manzana (Nicaragua, Guatemala) 

I Mark [zoo Pfennige] (Germany) 

1 Mark [zoo penni] (Finland) 




2.x9976 gallons 
32.80840 feet 
1195.9862 7 square yards 
13.07951 cubic yards 
XX.95986square yards 
2.69966 acres 
1.54323 grains 
0.022 gallons 
0.0027497 bushels 
3.93701 inches 
3.53146 cubic yards 
9 ■*'•4 J at par 
4 A I Vm d at par 
9 **/u d at par 
220.46341 lbs. 
99.04980 lbs. 

1.03805 acres 
1C 7 ^lu d at par 
9 “/•« d at par 
0.83270 gallons 
0*03527 oz. 

2.47109 acres 
3 •52746 oz 
2X.99755 gallons 
2.74967 bushels 
Z09.36133 yards 
130.79505 cubic yards 
7.22642 quarts 


i 


z.32278 lbs. 

1.58726 quarts 
1.550x4 cwt. 
82.67268 lbs. 

2.58356 cwt. 

2.06685 cwt. 

2.69428 cwt. 

2.80501 cwt. 

I «/h» farthing at par 
8.26738 lbs. 

9 *V«4 d at par 
9 ”/•* d at par 
9 •V«4 d at par 
0.2x998 gallons 
0.0275 bushel 
1.72665 acres 
11 *U d at par 
9 d at par 
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Maund Factory (India) 

Maund Imperial (India) 

Metre 

Milliare 

Milligramme 

Millilitre 

Millimetre 

Millistere 

Myriagrammc [lo ooo grammes) 

Myrialitre [lo ooo litres) 

Myriametre [lo ooo metres] 

Millier [i ooo ooo grammes] 

Milreis, gold (Brazil) 

Milreis, gold (Portugal) 

Minot (Canada) 

Morgen (Cape of good Hope) 

Muid (Cape of good Hope) 

Oka (Greece) 

Okc (EgyT»t) 

Peseta, gold [loo c^ntimos] (Spain) 
l*eso, gold [loo centavos] (Argentina) 

Peso, gold [lOO centavos] (Chili) 

Pic (Egypt) 

Pikul (China i 
Pikul (Japan) 

Poud (Russia) 

Pound, Egyptian, gold [loo piastres] 

Pound, Turkish, gold [loo piastres] (Ottoman Empire) 
Pun<l (Sweden) 

Quintal 

Rouble, gold [lOO kopeks] (Russia) 

Rupee, silvei [i6 annas] (British India) 

Square metre 
Stere [i cubic metre] 

Sucre, silver (Ecuador) 

Talari [20 piastres] (Egypt 

To (Japan) 

Ton (metric) 

Verst (Russia) 

Yen, gold [2 fun or 100 sen] (Japan) 

Zentner (Germany) ^ 


** 74.6709 lbs, 

82.28136 lbs. 

« 3.28084 feet 

=» 1.07639 square feet 

= 0.01543 grains 

== 0.00022 gallons 

0.03937 inches 
=a 61.02361 cubic inches 
= 22.04634 lbs. 

= r i 199.75539 gallons 
= 274.96701 bushels 

== 6.21373 niiles 

= 19 68426 cwt. 

2 S' 2 •Vm (i at par 
«= 4 ^ .5 d at par 

= 1.07306 bushels 

— 2 1165 acres 

~ 24 gallons 

- 3 bushels 

= -2.75579 ll>s. 

2 75138 lbs. 

— g ”/m d at par 

^ 3 s 11 d at par 

— IS 5 d at par 

2 46646 feet 
-- 133 27675 lbs. 

132 27805 lbs 

— 36 11292 lbs. 

— £1.0 6 “/m at pai 

IS s o ‘V» 4 1/ at pai 

— o 03713 lbs 

= 1.0684 5 cwt. 

2 s at par 

I ^ 4 (I at par 

I i 9599 S<iuare 5 ’'ards 

— I io795 cubic yards 

— IS II **/••«/ at par 

— 4s I ‘Vatif at par 

o 40601 bushels 

^ 3.06815 g£lions 

s-s 0.08421 tons 

1166.644^9 yards 
2s at par 

iio.23i7r lbs 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

I - The Effect ol a Variation in Milling on the Digestibility ol Wheat Flours. - 

\NG\\ORTIIY. 0 I'. aii<l iI()L\n>s, A L), 111 f'tnciYdinvs Of tl'i Xalionul .-iLinh'tn of >n> 
cniirS flit’ L ir.h'd ol America , yro\ 7, Vo i, pp iio-i 2 ^ Wa'^liinglon, Aiiri! iujt 
Tlie shortage in the World’.s food-supply in 1917 made the collection 
and correlation ot data concerning human nulntion of the outmost import¬ 
ance and many cpievstions were re-examined in the hope of providing ad¬ 
ditional data of value. 

Kxteusivx* investigations into the chemical composition, digestibi¬ 
lity and nutriti\'e value of wheat and wheat ])roducts have already been 
made by liuropean investigators and in the United States (i). Invest¬ 
igations made b)" the OlTice of Home Kcoiioiuics of the U. S. Department 
of iVgriculture undertaken wdth the co-o})eratioii of the Maine and Minne- 
i»ota Agricultural Kxiieriuient Stations included studies in the digesti¬ 
bility of wheat flours ])repared in a variety of milling conditions from 
wheat grown in similar climatic, seasonal and soil conditions. The results 
obtained showed that the ]iroteiu of wliite flour (72 extraction) was 
88.1 digested ; that of entire wheat flour (85 % extraction) was 81 9 
digested, and that of graham flour (100 extraction) was 76.Q 

In 1917, the U. S. Food Administration requevSted the Office of Home 
Kcononiics to obtain additional data concerning the relative digestibility 

(I) U. S. Ijcpartmunt ot AnTicullnrc, Ofiice Expl. vStaiious Utillutui S5 (igoo); 101 (1 ioi) ; 
I2(> (iGol); 15(1 (1*^05) 
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of flours representing a series of extractions from the same lot of wheat. 
The flours studied were prepared from the wheat mixture provided to the 
flour-millers by the U. S. Grain Corporation late in 1917 and consisted of 
the following : choice hard spring (largel3^ Marquis), 20 — spring, 

25 % — velvet chaff, 15 % — slightly smutty spring, 25 % — durum,. 

% — Kansas and Oklahoma, 5 %. The milling rates adopted were : 
54-70-85-100 % of wheat or in other words the flours were those known 
in commerce as patent * , " standard patent ", ‘‘ whole wheat " and “ gra¬ 
ham The digestibility tests were conducted with healthy young men, 
of whom some were accustomed to much and others to comparatively 
little exercise : There were 139 of these tests and the experimental i>eriods 
were from 15 to 25 da^^s in length and subdivided and regarded as separate 
and successive three-day experiments. The diet consisted of bread, oran¬ 
ges, sugar with tea or coffee. The following table summarizes the results. 

Summary of Experiments on the Digestihilitv of Wheat Flours. 
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Thus the maximum of digestibility was shown by the 70 flour, 
that of the 54 % flour was slightly greater than that of the 85 flour, 
while the digestibility of the 100 % flour was the lowest. The results 
are in accord with those obtained in earlier experiments. The fat content 
of the diet was equall^^ well digested, digestibility being almost complete, 
except in the case of the 100 flour, when it reached 93.9 % only. 

The 54 % and 70 flours did not tend to x>roduce constipation ; 
the 85 % and 100 % flours produced a somewhat freer movement of the 
T)owels but no marked laxative effect was noticed. 

2 - The "Bacteriophagous” Microbe d). D’ltERKtLE, f , in Satnte, Ni>. 

j)p. Paris, Oct. j, 

An account, for general use, of the present state of information with 
regard to the bacteriophagus microbe discovered by the Author, who 
makes the following statement : 

(i) vSeveral Studies <ni the bacteriophagous microbe were analysed mApril 
No 43»y and R. April ig^r.Xo. vej. — Others have appeared in the Comptes rendus de l*i 
Socit'te Ue JUolo<2u\ Vol. I^XXXIV, pp. p (K. Wollman). - 5* (h Martin) —275, 75 f>, 

7 *ji, 75 *> (A Gratia) - 270, 27^, 2«o, 745 , 747 , 748 (J. Bordet and M Cittoa) —^339, 

384, 538. 863, <><>H (V, d’IIereixe) — 467, 408, 755 (J* Maisin) — 708 (G. Eijava and K. 
rozKR^KT ) — (p D’liKRErxE and K. ICli-xva) — 847 (R. Hruvnoche and j. Maisin). {Ed,} 

[«-*] 
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“ The facts observed iu bacillar^' dysenlerj^ are the following 

A sample of the dejecta arc taken for each day from the onset of the niahirly till the end 
of convalescence Each sample is mixed with broth and passed through a Chamberland 
niter: all the microbes which can be seen under the microscoix.* remain in the lUter. the 
filtered Uqui<] is clear and remains so imlcliuitely if preserved aseptiCcilly ; it is apparently 
sterile. 

For the sake of clearness, 1 take a chauc«‘ example from the notes on a series of 
exi->erimeiits 

The C£\sc of Victor K.er was teste<l tluring a of 3(1 days, giving 30 tramples of 

tlejecta filtrate, <me for each day 

'Phirty tulx^s <>£ dy ^entery liacillus cullurc‘ are taken and a drop of ctich of the 30 filtrates 
added to each lube and all the tulles submitted to a teiiijx^rature of 37® C in the stove At- 
ti-r twelve hour^. the tollowing tesults are reached. 

Tubes j "6, no cliiiiige ; the broth turbid a in the ease of a normal culture of dy--euteiy 
bacteria 

Tubes 7-1^, perfectly clear 

'Pubes iM-i *. turbid a^ lulx*-. j-(. 

Hence a strange phenomenou i- to be noted 111 lube-^ 7-1 s the <]ysenler\' bacteria ha^e 
been dissolved without leaving a Irate Ifow hiis this been caused ? It cannot be the drop 
of adde<l iiltrale. It is to be coiichuled that from the -eveiith to the eighteenth daj^ the jxi- 
tieiit’s dejecta container 1 some eleiueiil which tle^-lroy-. and dissolves the dysentery bactena 

If wt now enquire whether there is ativ correlation between the state of the patient and 
the jiresene*. of the •'tilvent tiriue’ipk m the excreta, we st‘e Huit from the >-.eventh day on¬ 
wards the blood lui" <lisappe.ired troin the stool'* au<i the patient’s coiiclition lias rapidly im- 
tiroved , by iht eighteenth tlav the cure was coiuple‘t<‘ 'Phe t>reseuce of the solvent prin¬ 
ciple lias lieeu c<»ineideul with the eun an luvc'.tigation of a large* numl>cr of eases h*is shown 
tli*it the phenomenou is constant, not onl> in bacillary <IysenteiT but alsc> in typhoid, fowl 
typhus and even iii maladies without lutc'^tiiial symtitoin*'^, such a*- hennorrh.icie ^eptl- 
e aemia in bulfaloe-^ and bubonic i»lagtic 

If the filtrate eoiitaiuing the imiieiple which dissolves the <lysonlery bactena i'-' again 
examined and an iiifuutesinitil quantity id the culture added instead of a drop - foi exam¬ 
ple a thousand imUionth part of a cubic ceutimi. tre, - after a tew hours the bacilli arc as c-om. 
pletely dissolved as with a <lrop What then i-. the nature of this bacteriocidal principle 
who'-'C <iction i*-' many thousand time- moi« elfeclixe tlKin any autisej>tie, howevc: iiowerfiil ? 

If a trace of the cultuie of dysentery Uieilli which lia^' become clcai a result ol the 
ai tnm b> the lilliate is taken ,ind iiitioduced iutf> a new, very turbid culture of the same 
bacillus, within a tew lunir*- this sce'ond culture becomes clcai and all the bacilli are dissolved. 
If a tract of tin- second dissolved culture is jiitrodiiex'd into a third, this is in its turn dissolved 
also and the series can Ik* eontinned iudefniiteU , lor example a trace rif the oootli dissolved 
culture causes dis-olutioii in the i.i.M»th Ilcnce the principle whuh dissolve- the bat'leiia 
rciiroduces itsclt and deveJops as a living eeim 

If the culture of dj'.seutery bacilli in the limpid state is examined 
under the highest form of microscopic enlargement no microbe is visible. 
The principle wliich dissolves the bacteria is a microbe of extreme minute¬ 
ness, which escapes the closest filtration and is invisible imder the mi¬ 
croscope, an ultra-microbe in a wor<l. These ultra-microbes are enn- 
nierated in the following manner : 

Ten cubic centimetres of a broth culture rich in dysenteric bacilli 
are taken to which is added the filtrate containing the dissolvent princi¬ 
ple so diluted as to contain one fiftieth thoixsandth part of a cubic ceuti- 
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metre of the filtrate ; this is shaken vigorously and immediately a hun¬ 
dredth part of a cubic centimetre is exposed uniformly on the surface of 
a solid tube. After heating in the stove at a temperature of 37^ C. a layer 
of bacilli will be found on the solid medium, interspersed with 50 small 
circular fields in which the bacilli are dissolved. Each field represents a 
focus for the dissolution of bacilli, that is to say an ultra-microbe originally 
developed. This method of enumeration is the basis of all the experiments 
which have enabled the Author to study the acti\dties of the ultra-microbe 
and to determine its function. 

The result so far obtained maj" be briefly summarized as follows : 

The principle w^hich dissolves the microbes is an extremely minute 
ultra-microbe : its volume might be regarded as equivalent to that of a 
molecule of albumen. It is named by the Author Bacteriophagum intes- 
iinale or more simply bacteriophage and is itsel# a dependent parasite 
(^nly able to develop at the expense of living bacteria which it ])enetrates 
by means of its property of secreting dissolvent principles. It reprodu¬ 
ces itself after penetration into a bacterium ; utilizing feu* its growth the 
substance dissolved from the bacterium, it forms a colony of 15 to 25 ele¬ 
ments. The bacterium gradually swells, assumes a globular form and then 
buivSts, thus liberating the young ultra-microbes, each of wliich in turn 
becomes paruvsitic on a fresh bacterium 

There is only a single type of bacterio]>liagous microbe, which through 
habituation can become parasitic for a ^^ery large number of sj^ecies of 
bacteria, quite ];oSvSibIy for all bacteria Up to the present the Author 
has identified it in parasitic stocks for very different species*— the 
bacilli of dysentery, tyjAicnd fever, ])lague and staphylococcus to name 
only tyxncal bacteria of human diseases. The faculty possessed by the 
bacteriophagous microbe of bec<iming parasitic for different species of 
bacteria corresponds precisely with the acquisition of a virulence 
wdiich can be enhanced or diminished in vitro. 

The normal habitat of the bacteriophage ns microbe is the intestine 
and the Author lias hmnd it in the contents of the intestine of all the 
liealtln" animals he has examined both vertebrate and iiivertelnate. Here it 
lives at the expense of the normal bacteria to be found in the host Wlien 
a strange bacterium is introduced into the intestine, the bacteriophagous 
microbe becomes habituated more orle.ss rapidly according to conditions 
and becomes parasitical for the invading genu. If this germ is pathogenic, 
the fate of the individual attacked dc])ends upon the raj)idity watli wdiich 
the bacteriophagous microbe becomes habituated. If habituation is im¬ 
mediate, the disease aborts before producing any morbid sym])toni, if 
delayed, the disease declares itself and the period of delai" determines the 
duration of the illness. Convalevscence begins only at the mf)ment when 
the bacterio])hagous microbe gets the mastery of the bacterium and if 
habituation does not take place at all the victim succumbs. 

The question arises why is habituation sometimes retarded or check¬ 
ed. The answer is that environment exercices an influence upon the 
struggle favourable to one or other of the contending germs. For exam- 

[*] 
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pie the bacteriophagoixs ultra-microbe is more sensitive than the bacteria 
to the reaction of the environment ; it cannot resist a degree of alkalinity 
or acidity which the bacteria can withstand with practical impunity. 
There is also another element, primordial in character, w^hich gives the 
other side of the question. The bacteriophagous microbe is capable of 
assuming the quality of virulence as against a bacterium, but the 
bacterium when attacked does not remain passive but defends itself and 
can acquire immunity. The stages of the struggle betwen the bacterio¬ 
phagous microbe and the bacterium are precisely similar to the stages 
of the struggle between the bacterium and the higher organism on which 
it is parasitic. The disease bacterium secretes a toxin which acts upon 
the cells of the infected subject, which replies by developing an antitoxin. 
The bacteriophagous microbe secretes a dissolvent diastase, or lysine 
which acts upon the bacterium, which replies by developing an antily¬ 
sine ; thus there is merely a descent in the .scale of the contending entities. 

I'rotectioii by the bacteriophagous microbe is not confined to affec¬ 
tions of the intestine ; the ultramicrobe can also enter the circulatoiy- sys¬ 
tem atid function at any point in the organism For example the author 
in cases of convalescents has succeeded in isolating and making cultiires 
of bacteriophagous microbe stocks which dissolve the bacillus of bul)o- 
nic plague. 

llriefly the hi.stoi^' of a case of infectious disease is a reflection of the 
process of the struggle which takes i)lace in the organism between a disease 
bacterium and the bacteriophagous ultra-naerobe. 

But this is not all : every c^)ii\^alescent from a coiitagicms disease 
carries in the intestine bacteri()])hagou.. nltramicrobes working against 
the disease bacterium, and distributes them witli his excreta. He can 
thus “ infect his neighbours and immunity is as contagious as the di¬ 
sease il.self The author has fre(iuentl3’’ discovered that at the end of an 
epidemic all susceptible subjects who have escaped the contagion cariy^ 
ill the inte.stine the bacteriophagous microbe in the active state and in 
this way the idea of “ contamination by the bacteiiopliagous microbe 
has been brought home to him. 

Thus the historv of aii epidemic is in the final anal^’sis the Iiistory 
a struggle between two active forces : the disease microbe, which at the 
beginning develops freely, and the bacteriophagous microbe whose viru¬ 
lence again.st the bactoiiuni increases in the case of patients where condit¬ 
ions are favourable. Such ])atients recover, distribute the bacteriophag¬ 
ous microbe in activ’e condition and the epidemic comes t<.> an end wdien 
all susceptible individuals give it shelter in their organism. Ihese facts 
have been demonstrated b3" studies of different forms of animal distem- 
per.s such as fowl t3’'phus, heiiiorraghic septicaemia of buffaloes and lal- 
plagtie : the two last di.seases ivere investigated in the bar Hast. 

Hence a new fact emerges i antimicrobiaii iniiiinnil^" is heterologous 
in the susceptible animal ; the defence of the organism is secured bv an 
ultra-microbe, jiarasitical upon the bacteria. 

But as has fieen seen this ultra -microbe can l)e cultivated in vitro 

[-0 
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and it is therefore possible to, obtain as niany cultures as may be required. 
If the observations made are in fact accurate and a susceptible animal is 
assured of immunity from the moment when the bacteriophagous ultra* 
microbe becomes habituated to parasitism upon the disease-producing 
microbe wliich is trying to invade the organism, it ought to be possible 
to reproduce the phenomenon at will. In this case it will merely be ne¬ 
cessary to introduce into the susceptible organism a culture of the bacte¬ 
riophagous microbe which has become virulent for any particular bacte¬ 
rium to cause the organism to become immediately proof against the 
disease which it causes. 

Bxperimeiits made in fowl typhus and hemorragliie septicaemia 
of buffaloes have in fact established this principle, for they have shown 
that ,— 

a) in epidemic conditions a single injection of a minimum quantity 
of a culture of the bacteriophagous microbe active in relation to a given 
bacterium produced immunity from the disease caused by it from the 
moment of the injection. 

h) in non exndeniic conditions immunity was acquired only after 
an incubation ])eriod varying according to the dose injected. In the case 
of hemorragliie septicaemia in the buffalo immunity is attained after 
twenty da^^s with a dose of a quarter of a cubic centimetre. After the in¬ 
jection of a single drop a buffalo weighing 250 kg. became immune in 
four days. 

lixperiments in connection with the curative pro]>erties of the ultra- 
microbe have also been made on similar lines in 100 cases of fowl-typhus 
and later in 7 cases of human bacillary dysentery. These have proved 
that the injection or ingestion of a minimum quantity of a culture of the 
bacteriophagous microbe, develojied at the expense of the disease-caushig 
bacterium, checks the jirogress of the disease at once, ])rovided of course, 
that it is introduced at a time sufficiently near to its first onset to secure 
that the organic lesions are not of themselves severe enough to bring 
about a fatal issue, for the function of the bacteriojihagous microbe is con¬ 
fined to the destruction of the bacteria. It has been noted above that 
at the end of an ex>ideniic all the susceptible individuals who have escaped 
contagion are carriers of the bacteriophagous microbe destructive to the 
bacterium which causes the disease. This conception makes it possible 
to consider the j)ossibilit3" of a collective protection. It would seem that 
this purpose would be fulfilled by diffusing in the drinking water cultures 
of the bacteriophagous microbe in a state of activity, there being ample 
experience to shew that it is absolutely harmless for all living beings. 

In this way it could be made certain that the bacteriophagous microbe 
destructive of the cause of the epidemic would be present in the organism 
of all susceptible individuals during the whole of the critical period. 

What light is thrown on the phenomenon of phagocytOvSis by these 
new facts ? 

A study of the phenomena of protection must deal with three differ¬ 
ent conditions of the subject ; 

[^1 
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1) The animal naturally resistant. 

2 ) The susceptible animal that has acquired immunity either 
naturally following on an attack, or experimentally following a vaccine 
treatment. 

The above are the two conditions which have been considered by 
MeTCHNIKOFF and his fellow workers. The}’ have recognized that pro¬ 
tection in these two cases is secured by phagocytosis. It still remains 
necessary to consider the means of protection for :— 

3 ) The susceptible animal that does not, or does not as yet, enjoy 
immunity. 

The two following quCvStions require to be answered. 

Sus4:eptible animals exposed to contagion do not in all cases contract 
the disea.se . wliat are the means of protection possessed b}" those which 
escape ? 

All animal attacked by a contagious disea.‘^e of bacterial origin is cured 
and thus obtains protection : what are its means of protection between 
the onset of the malady and the moment w^heii this immunity is estab¬ 
lished ? In fact w'hy does the cure take place ^ 

Kxperiments U})on the bacteriophagous microbe suggest the answ^er 
to these que.stioris. 

The heterologous immunity produced by the bacterioj^hagou^^ mi¬ 
crobe does not take the place of the homologous cellular immunity, for it 
functions at a time when the latter is not active : the first is dominant 
in the susceptible animal, the second in the resistant. 

^ - New Institutes for Agricultural Experiment in Italy, — STKixonr.k, v.. in 

AtU della K Accad^mia dei (uoi^ofih^ Series V, vc»l. XVIII, 2, pp. 64-82. Flo¬ 
rence, April iqzj (i). 

An account ol the e.stablisliinent during recent years of Institutes 
hn Agricultural F,xperimenl, lounded by various Agricultural A.ssocia- 
ti(ms and placed under the gcneial supervi.sion of the Ministry of Agri- 
culturt. 

The “ Stazioue agraria s]ieriiiicnlale ' at Ban has lieen at work since 
loiq : its main objectives are as follow’s . 

a) The scientific study of the .special problems of Agriculture in 
Southern Italy with j)articular reference to the application ol physics, 
chemistry and biology thereto 

/>) Methods of protecting crops from vegetable and animal ]K^sts. 

c) The publication of i)ractical iiitornuition concerning crojjs and 
agricultural industries of special interest m Apulia. 

The State, Province, Municipality and Chamber of Commerce of Bari 
all Cf)ntribute to the maintenance ol the Institute with a total annual con- 
tiibution of 93000 Hye. The local authorities provided the building and 
site ; in addition the Ministry of Agriculture made a grant of 640 000 lire 
for initial capital exj^nses. 


(i) See h\ Oct-Dec, 1919, No. 1074 {Ed). 
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AGRICUI^TUHAI* EXPERIMEKTATION 

The Istitiito sperimentale di meccanica agraria '' at Milan was opened 
on J une lo, 1920 ; its chief duties, which are lx>th agricultural and industrial, 
are the following ; 

a) To carry out studies and trials of niacliines and machine-plant 
used in agriculture, agricultural industries, soil improvement and irriga¬ 
tion either at the instigation of the Government or other Public Admin¬ 
istrative Bodies, the request of manufacturers, etc., or on the direct 
initiative of the Institute. 

/;) The preparation of tests and the collection and coordination (^f 
essential elements in trials for juries at Competitions and Kxhibitions of 
agiicultural machinery. 

c) Laboratory and open air research work leading to conclusions 
likely to be of assistance in the scientific and technical development of 
machines and macliine-plants for agricultural industries. 

d) The coordination of the work of the Institute with results ob¬ 
tained in similar institutions in other coiintries, by juries at Competitions 
and lixhibitions and b3^ specialists, with reports thereon to the competent 
Ministries and to Institutions and other bodies interested. 

e) To give lechnical advice with regard to machines, plant and agri¬ 
cultural industries. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has made a grant of 100 000 lire for in¬ 
itial capital expenditure and allows 50 000 lire a year for maintenance ; 
the Province and Municipalit}’ of Milan each make grants of ir> 000 lire 
annually It has however to be recognized lhal, in order to carry out 
its functions on the lines laid down, the Institute will recjuire much larger 
subsidies and these are likely to be forthcoming. 

A Government Decree of June <S. 1920, e.stablished the Istituto na- 
zionale di genetica per la cerealicoltura ", Its duties are to conduct ex¬ 
periments to discover the l>est varieties of cereals for the different districts 
of Italy and to arrange for their distribution to the farmers. The Institute 
will have a total sum of abotit 8 500 000 lire at its disposal. 

The Institute will have under its administrative and technical control: 

a) Phytotechuical stations with trial and initial multii)lication ])lots 
for Apulia, Sicily and I.atium (attached to the Institute) ; 

h) Local observation and trial plots ; 

c) Multiplication plots ; 

d) Plots for the maintenance of pure .seed lines with offices for dis¬ 
tribution attached ; 

c) A museum of genetics at Headquarters. 

The technical work of the “ R, Stazione sperimentale di granicoltura 
at Rieti will be coordinated with that of the new Institute. 

The Istituto di allevamento vegetale per la cerealicoltura " was ori¬ 
ginally founded at the " Scuola superiore di Agraria " at Bologna and re¬ 
cognized by the Ministry of Agriculture on June 10, 1920, which assigned to 
it a total annual .subsidy of 5^) 000 lire. The special duties of this Insti¬ 
tute are as follows : 

W 
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1) Work for the improvement of the most important types of cereals 
grown in Italy, particularly wheat and kindred varieties ; 

2) To brin^ about a more effective and complete employment of 
improved varieties : 

a) by encouraging and carrying out. in cooxHiration with local agri- 
cultxiral associations and individual farmers, trials for the purjjose of delimit¬ 
ing the most advantageous zone of culture for each variety ; 

h) by encouraging and directing as occasion arises the local seed 
production in each zone so that as a general rule each district may be in 
the position of raising on its own soil the means of repn^ducing the selected 
varieties which it recjuires ; 

3) <^arry out from lime to time selective tests in an appropriate 
milieu, of common established varieties of cereals at the request, or on be¬ 
half, of a contributory agricultural association ; 

4) To com})le1e the phytoteclinical studies of the pupils of the Higher 
Agricultural School of Bologna hy means of an approj)ri.ate practical and 
e xj)eri nlental apprent i ceshi j>. 

The “ Stazione sjienmentale di maiscoltura ” was founded at Bergamo 
on March 7, iq20, for the pur])ose of the improvement of maize culture and 
i> mainly engaged on the following studies : 

a) The physiology of the maize j)lant ; 

h) Native and hireign varieties, selection and crossing ; 

f) The value of the main ]>roduet (grain) ham the point of view of 
]ireservatioii, crushing and grinding, as food for men and cattle, industrial 
ase (cake, alcohol, etc ) and as a marketable commodity' ; 

'riie waste products (stalks, straw, etc.) and how to use them to 
best advantage ; 

e) The rotation s\stems liest adapted to the crop, fertilizers, jirepa- 
ration of the soil, sowaiig and methods of culti\ ation, irrigation ; 

/) The main difficulties in maize-culture and methods of control; 
Means of preserving the crops, etc. 

A capital ex|>eiiditure of 240 000 hre has been incurred and maintenance 
subsidies amount to 35 000 lire. 

The station will also be in a jiosition to deal with problems of selec¬ 
tion for other cereals and especially for barleys for malting, and in addition 
experimental work on deterioration m maize will be undertaken. 

The “ Stazione sperinientale di Risicoltura '' at Vercelli was started 
in 1908, and reorganized in 1917. It derives an annual income of 39 600 lire 
in addition to the premises and land recpiired for the special work under¬ 
taken which is as follows : 

a) To initiate, encourage and control experiments and demonstra¬ 
tions with the object of improving rice culture on a scientific basis so 
as to increase the value of the crop both in quantity and quality and also 
to improve other irrigated crops grown in rotation with rice ; 

b) To keep abreast of the economics of rice-culture both at home and 
abroad, as a source of information and guidance to be communicated to 
farmers and other workers concerned, for the benefit of Italian production ; 

w 
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c) To make contributions to the solution of the hygienic and social 
problems connected with rice culture ; 

d) To make known by means of suitable ^peripatetic instruction tlie 
results of experimental and demonstrational work. 

Funds amounting to 3 800 000 lire have recently been made av^ailable 
for this station. 

The Experimental Station which was started at lyodi in 1871 was develo¬ 
ped in 1919 into the Istituto sperimentale di Caseificio The main object 
of this Institute is to carry out scientific and technological enquiries into 
questions related to milk and its derivatives with reference both to its use 
as a food substance and also to the dairying industry in order to obtain 
precise and definite information. At the same time it will undertake ex¬ 
periments of all kinds calculated tn establish the best technical results com¬ 
bined with the greatest economic adx'antages, and encourage the dissem¬ 
ination of modern ideas on the science and technique of milk production 
by means of occasional courses of instruction, conferences and jpublicatioiis 
In addition to the half million lire allocated for capital expenditure, the 
Institute has a total annual subsidy of 50 000 lire. 

The Stazione sperimentale del freddo " annexed to the “ R. Scuola 
superiore di Agricoltura '' at Milan has been at work since July i, 1913. 
Its functions include : 

a) The examination, for {nirjposes of comparison, of machinery, equqp- 
ment and stibstances (especially non-condixctive) used in the industry ; 

h) The study of the application of artificial chilling. esi)ecially as 
regards the preservation of jperishables and the treatment of agricultural 
produce ; 

c) Enquiries into means of transp<»rt in cold storage and their orga¬ 
nization from the point of view^ of food supply and problems of impcpita- 
tion and exportation. 

The Station has a total annual revenue of 18 000 lire together with a 
capital grant of 50 000 lire from the Ministry of Agriculture 

The “ Stazione di batteriologia agraria ” at Crenia was instituted in 
J914 and deals with the following questions • 

a) The preparation and preservation of forage : 

h) The feeding of cattle from the point of view both of hygiene and 
production ; 

c) The milk industry ; 

d) Tobacco culture; 

e) The retting of flax and other jilants used in the textile industry ; 

/) The preparation and preserv’^ation of alcoholic beverages ; 

g) The jireservation of fruits, vegetables and animal products ; 

h) Treatment by organic fertilizers ; 

i) Microbial soil life with reference to its productivit3" and chemical 
constituents. 

The Government makes an annual grant for maintenance of 30 000 
lire and a group of local and district agricultural Associations makes a 
similar contribution. As a result of the contributions by different State 
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Departments and local Associations the Station is now definitely established 
and is about to spend 800 000 to 900 000 lire wn the purchase of a farm with 
stallage for 50 to 60 cattle. 

The Stazione sperimentale di pollicoltura ” at Rovigo was opened 
on June 28, 1917. The land and buildings and certain grants are provided 
by the I/>cal Authorities and in addition the State made a contribution of 
40 000 lire for initial expenditure and allows an annual grant of 25 000 
lire. The scope of this Institution includes : 

a) The improvement of the most suitable breeds of birds, both lo¬ 
cal and imported, by means of crovssing and selection 

h) The comparative stud>' and the choice of breeds giving the best 
results as regard food value and egg ])roduction ; 

c) The study of the most scientific and economical methods of 
breeding ; 

d) The study of the diseases of })oultry and the best means of preven¬ 
tion and cure . 

c) Instruction and pro])aganda by means of short courses at the 
Institute, conferencx's and ])ractical leaflets. 

/) All other forms of work and study, instructional and experimental 
contributory to the economic development of ]K)ultry farming in Italy. 
Additional funds are to be allocated to the Institute by the Ministry of 
Agriculture 

Adequate grants have also lx?eii made to the following — the La- 
fxmitories of Agncultural Chemistry at the R v^cnola vSuperiore di Apicol- 
tura at Milan and the R Scuola supenore di Agricoltura at Portici , the 
Jyaboratory of Chemical Agricultural Technology at the “ R. Istituto 
Su])eriore agrario sperimentale at Perugia, the Laboratory of Agricultural 
Chemistr\ at the “ R Scuola su])enore di agricoltura at Pisa and the 
indejieudent Laboratories at Lorli and Tdine. 

In brief the Italian Go\erniuent has, during the economic and finan¬ 
cial crisis following on the war, made a lilx^ral and comprehensive provision 
for Agricultural j^xiierimeiit similar to that made when the first Institu¬ 
tes for experimental work in Agriculture were founded in Italy during the 
period from 1870 to 1872. 

4 -TliiitllnternaUopal Congress of Household Economy Instruction, Paris, April 1922. 

The International Federation for the development of Domestic Economy 
Teaching, wliich has its central Oflice at Friljourg (Switzerland), decided 
to hold in Paris, from the i8th to the 21st of April a p'd Inteniational 
Congress of Household Economy Instruction with an Exhibition of equip¬ 
ment, material and methods. The two previous Congresses were held at 
I'rilKiurg in 1908 and at Ghent in 1913. 

A National French Committee has l>een formed in Paris for the local 
organization of this Congress with M, Champetikr de Ribes as Chairman 
and an oflice at 23 Rue Bertrand. 

The following are the subjects for discussion at the Congress. 
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General Scof^e\ Organization, science and means of simplification of 
household work. 


FInt Stetlon. 

.GeNKKAI. position of HOTTSKHOI.n ECONOMY INSTRUCTION. 

1) Household Economy Instruction in different Countries since the Ghent 

Congress. 

A. Position immediately before the war. 

B. Position during the war. 

Increased activity’ of women in national life through replacing men 
called up for military service. Obser\’'ations made under these 
headings. 

a) How have Household Kcon<)m3’ Schools been carried on and worked 
during the War ? 

h) Have they been subsidized b^’’ the State f)r Municipality ? 

c) How have Household Kconomy Schools adapted themselves to 
the .special conditions and what special ser\nces have they rendered, 
both national and local ? 

d) How far have members of the stjiff assisted in making good the 
shortage in food and fuel during the war ? 

e) Have the respective Governments and Ivocal Authorities appreciat¬ 
ed the services rendered and in what form has appreciation been 
expressed ? — General results — marked development of women's 
sphere in political, economic and social life. 

C. Position at present time. 

General reconstniction. — The part of woman and of Household 
Economy Instruction (from the point of view of the simx^lification 
of household work). 

2) Household Economy Instruction in the Primary School. 

How and when should Household Economy Instruction lx? given 
to girls in the Primary School ? 

Is any form of special equipment necessaiy for this Instruction in the 
Schools in which it is provided ? 

If so, what .should it be for town and country schools respectively ^ 

3) Household Economy Instruction as an integral formative element in the 

education and instruction of young girls of all classes. 

Should Household Economy" Instruction be compulsory in Gills' Sec¬ 
ondary Schools ? 

How and when should Household Economy Instniction be given in 

Girls' Secondary Schools ? 

Should each School be specially eejuipped for this Instruction ? 

What should be the equipment for Town and Country Schools respec¬ 
tively ? 

Household Economy Instruction for boys. 

4) Correlation of Household Economy Instruction with home education. 

How to make parents appreciate the value of this Instruction ? 

5) Correlation with Technical Education. 
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6 ) Professional Training for Household Economy Teaching, 

a) How should courses for the scientific training of Teachers of House¬ 
hold Bconomy be organized ? 

h) The importance of establishing a definite Teaching Service for 
Household Kconomy, 

c) The Pedagogy of Household Science. Should the instruction 
individual, in classes with definite lessons 01 imder the general 
direction of the Teacher. 

d) What should be the equipment for Household Kconomy Instruc¬ 
tion in professional Training Colleges ? 

Cj The careers and prospects of Students in Household Kconomy 
Training Colleges ? 

7) Inspection of Household Economy Teaching. — Duties of the Inspec¬ 

torate. 

Second Section. 

TkCHNICVI. INSTKTTCTION in HOt'SRHOLl) SCIENCE. 

8 ) Rural Household Economy Schools. 

Ways and means of making Household Ivcononiy Instruction really 
effective in rural areas. 

q) Household Economy Instruction after the School age. 

Civic duties of young girls -- Peripatetic Teaching. Child nurture. 

10) Technical training of domestic servants in the family {ivith compulsory 

examinahon). 

Present trend in direction of ])rofessionaIism. 

11) Inspection of Technical Instruction in Household Science. 

Third lotion. 

Scientific otu:.stk)ns connected with hodsehoed economv. 

12) Household Science at the I nirersity 

Introduction of questions relating to Household Science into the re¬ 
search work in University laboratories. 

13) To luhat extent can Household Economy Schools assist in social hettennent 

from the point of vieie of Working Class Housing, Food, Infant Hy¬ 
giene, Cooperative Purchase ii?id Consumption, High Prices and Adul¬ 
teration ? 


The general notice of the Congress is acconq)anied by an extract from 
the Bulletin of the Sieiss I man of Technical and Household Economy Mis¬ 
tresses, No. 4, P'ribourg, April 15, ig2i, setting out the resolutions of 
the Congresses at P'ribourg (iqo8) and at Ghent (1913) and^dealing with the 
main questions on the Agenda for the Paris Congress. Ihis extract may 
be summarized as follows : 

Hottsehoep Economy Instrttction in G3Cner\l. — As regards 
the place of woman and of Household Economy Instruction (as making 
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for the simplification of household work) the School should lay stress on 
the main lines to be followed and on the detailed organization of the work, 
showing how the various small actions in each branch can be distinguished 
and arranged in orderly sequence. 

Household Economy Instruction in the Primary School, — Pupils 
must have the requisite development of intelligence and adequate elemen¬ 
tary instruction. Organization must be based on local requirements and the 
special needs of each group of pupils. 

The pupil should be instructed in the keeping of household accounts : 
in the country she should also be given a knowledge of the farm accounts 
which she will have to keep as mother of the family. At the same time 
she should have practice in making a ready reckoning of the net cost and 
nutritive value lx)th of each dish and of each meal. 

Household Kcononiy w’ork should not merely be grounded on knowledge 
derived from natural science courses, but practical liousehold work shouhl 
provide innumerable opportunities for the verification of scientific laws 
and incidental instruction in chemistry and physics. 

Ideas on art should be suggested by the utensils, etc. in common use 
and the pupil taught to a7)preciate their beauty as well as the beauty of 
simple forms of ornament. 

The equipment of a Househohl PX'onomy Schcuil, whether in town or 
country, should as far as possible rejjrodiice the home conditions of the ma¬ 
jority of the pupils The scheme of work and of the cookery course esj^eci- 
ally should Ixi the main con.si deration. The school, even when in a town 
should give the pupil an idea of the economic and social inq)ortance of, 
the cultivation of flowers and vegetables, and for ]nir]>oses of experiment 
and practical work there should be a garden attached. 

Household Economy Instruction as an intef^ral /ormatn'e clement m the 
education and instruction of young girls of all classes. - Household Eco¬ 
nomy Instruction for persons ab(3ve the vSehool age should l>e given tt) 
girls who remain at school after the elementary school period (in secondary 
or higher .schools, special and technical). It is a matter of inqxirtance tliat 
the subject should be included in the examinations which confer a certificate 
of capacity for Klementary School Teaching. It is desirable that it should 
be made a compulsory .subject with .such variations as the ])articular cir¬ 
cumstances of each country may respiire. 

Correlation of Household Economy Instruction xeith home education. 
— The home ought to assist the teaching by encouraging regular atten¬ 
dance and providing opportunities for the pupils to put into ])ractice tlie 
le.ssons learnt at school. In order to t>oinilarize Household Bconomy In¬ 
struction Parents* meetings should be held and demonstration courses 
for working class women given. The Household Economy School should 
impart healthy ideas on the facts of life and inspire enthusiasm for .simple 
tasks. 

Correlation with Technical Education. — The geometric sy.stem (based 
on personal measurements) should be adopted in instruction in cutting 
out and dress-making. 
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Professional Traininfj^ for Household Economy Instruction, — Instruc¬ 
tion should be given only by a mistress trained in a special Training College. 
Admission to such a college should be confined to girls who have obtained 
the elementary School Teachers' certificate or its equivalent and the min¬ 
imum duration of the course should be for a year. The course should in¬ 
clude instruction in Science (physics, chemistry, natural history) limited 
to its application to hou.sehold work and in so far as it tends to make the 
students discover the rationale of the various ]>rocesses included in their 
work. Rudiments of medical knowledge (hygiene, physiology and practical 
medicine) shouhl be taught simultaneously in connection with discussions 
on the chief Ix^dily organs and their functions. The more general instruc¬ 
tion should be given by the staff, certain branches, such as child nurture 
and hygiene (human and animal) lx?ing entrusted to specialists. 

The following methods for providing the teachers with the means of 
improving their knowledge are suggested . conferences or study circles ; 
re]>eater or s])ecial courses ; technical libraries. Criticism lessons also 
serve a very useful ]>urpose. 

The instniction both theoretical ind practical, should \ye in groups 
and at the end <3f the course an examination should be held. The house 
work should be carried out, entirely if possible, by the students in training 
with the help of children in the last two years of the elementary school, 
working in groups under the orders of the students restK>nsible and the ge¬ 
neral direction of the Princi]>al in charge of the Household Kcononiy In¬ 
stniction. All the housework of the school which has educative value 
(maintenance of cleanliness and ordei, orderly and tasteful a^'rangement of 
furniture, general control of the work and conduct of the children) sliould 
be entrusted to the students them.selves and carried out by them under the 
strict and regular control of the teaching staff. 

The Household Kcononiy Teachers’ Training College can lie more or 
less agricultural in character a<'Cording to the special need.s of particular 
countries. 

Tkchnicat. Instruction in Hoi’skhojj) Kconomy. — The House¬ 
hold Kcononiy School can he exi>ected to serve to some extent as a bene¬ 
ficial influence in connection with rural dejxipulation and rural problems 
in general by giving women a high conception of their function, both social 
and occu])ational, as heads of the farm household. 

Continuation School w<irk should meet the needs of a) young girls on 
leaving the Klementary School ; h) w^age-eaming women such as domestic 
serv’^ants, factory and work-room hands, shoji-girls, clerks, etc. 

It is to be hoped that employers of labour will l^e willing to allow a 
Household Economy Class to l>e formed in their factories or workshops for 
the benefit of their young women workeis or thit at least they will grunt 
full facilities to their women workers and clerks to attend local classes. 

Peripatetic courses should be given where it is not possible to have a 
permanent school. 

Scientific questions connected with hottseik'Ud economy. - 
Household Kconomy Schools cun help in social betterment from the |X)int 
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of view of Working Class Housing, Food, Infant Hygiene, Co-operative Pur¬ 
chase and Consumption, High Prices and Adulteration. The subjects of 
Instruction will include, rational feeding and vegetarian cookery ; the cam¬ 
paign against Alcoholism, Tuberculosis and Infant Mortality; howto mar¬ 
ket ; social and charitable work. 

Finally among resolutions of a general character is included one urg¬ 
ing that in all countries where Household Economy Teaching is left to 
private initiative, there should be a federation of Committees, each pre¬ 
serving its own individuality, in order that the work and the benefits to 
be derived from it may enjoy the stimulus of concerted action. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

VAORICUI.TURAL 5 " Information Concarning the Amazon Region, Brazil. - i^i'. cointp., v , m 

HBXEOROIOGY CommcrcuU, Inda^tnul c .-hrtcnl/i Ptmi, Ytiir m, So. i pp. lii{. o. Iklcm 

(Para), December 1920. 

The immense basin of the Amazon, the typical region of llnYa bra- 
siliensis, offers boundless sources of wealth to the planter and timber- 
merchant, but the adequate working of these vast forests depends upon 
two factors, a sufficient supply of labour and the skilled direction of experts 
in woodcraft. The colonisation of this territory is hindered by the clim¬ 
atic conditions, but their importance is often exaggerated. It must 
not be forgotten that the distribution of meteorological values differs 
considerably in the various sections of this vast region. Hence side by 
side with depopulated zones, where marsh fevers are rife, wide tracts of 
country are found wliich owing to the healthy climate are a pleasant dwell¬ 
ing-place even for the European settler. 

The author gives an account of his study of the climate of the Ama¬ 
zon region, basing his remarks chiefly on data collected in the districts 
of Belem, Obidos and Manaos 

Temperature of the atk. ~ The thermo metric observations natur¬ 
ally give very different results according to the localities where they have 
been made. It is however noticeable that, generally speaking owing to 
the slope of the Amazon basin towards the Atlantic coa.st, the East and 
North winds find their way unhindered into and sweep right through 
the valley, and the great evajx>ration they i>roduce on coming into con¬ 
tact with the damp forest growth, largely tends to prevent any excessiw 
rise in temperature ; on the .lower Amazon, the average annual tempera¬ 
ture is never above 28^^ C. 

In the town of Belem (Para), uninterrupted observations have been 
made at the Goeldi Museum for twelve and a half years; similar meteorolo¬ 
gical work was done in 1897 at the Secretariat of Public Works and at the 
. Lauro Sodre Institute; the genefal average readings recorded (in centi¬ 
grade degrees) were as follows : Januaiy^ 25.9 — February, 25.3 — March, 
25.9 — April, 25.9 — May, 26.1 — June, 26.3 — July, 26.4 — August, 26.3 
— September, 26.6 — October, 26.8 — November, 26.8 — December, 26.4 
— annual average 26.2. 
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The monthly means for 3 ^ years of observations in the town of 
Obidos (Para), on the Amazon, about 900 km above Belem are as follows; 
January, 27.09. — February, 26.55 — March, 26.43 — April, 26.17 ~ 
May, 26.25 Ju.ne, 26.02 — July, 26.62 — August, 27.67 — Septem¬ 
ber, 28.05 — October, 28.44 — November, 29 04 — December, 27.70 
— annual average 27.17. 

In the town of Manaos (Amazon) situated on the Rio Negro, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Amazon 1574 km. alx»ve Belem, the thermometer readings are 
as follows : average annual temperature 26.8^ C — maximum tem|3erature 
(October 27, 1902) 37.5^^ C. minimum temperature (April 28, 1902, 
18.8® C — annual absolute deviation 18.7® C. 

Thus, at any rate in the lower and middle valley, the weather is char¬ 
acterised by constant high temperatures with regular and slight variations. 
The variations, at Belem are in direct relation with the rainfall. In 
February wdiich is the wettest month, the temperature is lowest, and No¬ 
vember, the driest month, is also the hottest. 

At Obidos and Manaos, the minimum temperature is registered in 
May-June. tlie thermometer falling through the influence of the fria- 
gems ”, cold winds that rush down from the Andes. Here again however 
the greate.st heat comes in November, the month of least rainfall. 

As one leaves the river-banks and ascends the course of the tributa¬ 
ries, the heat decreases, and the difference between the day and the night 
tem|>erature increases. 

At 200 km. to the north of Obidos on the Ariraiuba plateaux, at an 
altitude of 280 m., the heat is already tempered by the drier air and strong 
ventilation from the north-east Furtlier north again on ascending ter¬ 
race by terrace, the great amphitheatre that rises i)erpendicularly from 
the river, the traveller finds a temperate climate in Brazilian Guiana, 
which with its fine natural jjastnres wwild offei every advantage to the 
colonist, were it not that the waterfalls interrupting the course of its rivers, 
and the total lack of roads, render all access to the country very difficult. 

The upper part of the basin of the southern tributaries (Juma, Purus, 
Madeira), is swept at certain times of the year (from March to June) by 
intermittent \nolent winds (soixthwest) coining from the Cordilleras 
which are still covered with snow. These winds are known as Sur , 
or ” Friageni and produce a sudden fall in the temrieratiire. Accor^ng 
to the author, on the Madidi, a tributary of the river Beni (Ijpper Madeira), 
in Bolivia, the thermometer drops in a few hours from 3®^^ 11^ C. 

Owing to the sudden lowering of the temperature, the atmosphere becomes 
saturated with moisture and a thick fog obscures the sun and extends 
over the district. The Fringem ” wind arises on calm hot days, shortly 
after the sun has passed the meridian, and is preceded by a fall of the ba¬ 
rometer (5 to 6 mm.). The wind blows for 3 to 8 days. 

The effects of the I'riagem can be felt though to a very limited extent 
as far as Ovidos and Manaos. 

Ti^mperatukic of the soiE. — At Belem the s<.>il temperature, at 
I metre below the surface, varies frf>iu 260 C. to 28.5*^ C From observa- 

[51 
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tions made at the Lauro Sodre Institute (from 1904-1907), the annual aver¬ 
age temperature is 27.45® C. At a depth of 30 cm. the average is 27.91® C. 

RainfaIvL and fogs. — The changes of temperature are not suffici¬ 
ently marked to make it possible to divide the year into seasons. There 
are however two distinct periods, the rainy and the dry. The North- 
Hast Trade Winds passing over vast ocean tracts heated by the tropical 
sun, carry periodically into the basin of the Amazon enornious masses 
of water-vapour which ascend the valleys as far as the eastern ramparts 
of the Corderillas. 

The sky is rarely clear, being usually greyish-blue and the horizon 
is veiled by thick fogs. The average nebulosity is 5.35 at Obidos, 43.3 
at Manaos and 5.3 at Belem. In the latter town, it is 6.9 during the rainy 
season (January-April) and 3.6 during the dry (Atigust to Novemliei). 

At Belem, the so called dry period is only relatively dr\' for more 
or less rain falls throughout the year according to the seasons. The rains 
begin at the end of December, and attain their niaxinium from January 
to Aj)ril ; the winter, as the rainy season is called, finishes in August 
The driest summer months are September, ()ctober and November 

All the country to the ea.st of Ourupa, w^liich includes the furos *’ 
district, the great part of the “ island zone, the south and south east 
of Mara jo and the right bank of the Para as far as the coast, have the 
general climatic conditions of the Tocantin zone though slightly modified 
by the vicinity of the ocean. 

From the observations made from 1894 to 1911, at the Museum, at 
Belem, the rainfall in that town is distributed as shown by Table I. 


Table I. - 

“ Rainfall Distribution at Belem from 

1894 to 1911. 

January 


mm 

27 wet (lays 

Tehruary 



Jh ' •» 

March 



j S - ►> 

April 

•i.’i» 

.. 

»■ 

May. 


• 

J 4 

June 



22 ‘‘ " 

July. . . 

if>(> 


I •) »> » 

Auuu'^t 

11 *) 

'• 

J 6 

September 

87 


j b 

October . 

. . 80 

» 

15 

Novemt>er 

64 

n 

13 ' 

1 )ecx.‘mb<‘r 

j 50 

1 

ji) » 


Totals .» 48f> mm. wet days 


The relative humidity of the air is always very liigh; the 10 years^ 
average being : January, 92.3 — February, 93.08 — March, 92.5 — 
April, 91.5 — Ma3^ 89.1 — June 86.1^ — Jiilyi 86.1 August, 86.1 — 
September, 85.2 — October, 84.2 — November, 85 — December, 87.6 
— Annual average 88.3. 
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Table II. 

— Rainfall Distribution 

at Obidos. 

Relative 


Amount in mm. 

Wet daj 3 

humidity 

Jauuaxy.. 


21.8 

80.76 

February. 

*. . • 173 2 

20 2 

81.25 

March . 

. S169 

21.6 

84.74 

April. 

. 225 

23 

85-34 

May. 

• - 155.1 

iS.6 

83.69 

June .. 

. 93*8 

12 6 

79.33 

July . . 

49 3 

7 

7366 

August . . 

14.4 

4 5 

69.26 

September. . . 

• • ‘ 63 

5.5 

70 80 

October ... 

67.5 

5 

65 00 

November 

77 

5.2 

62 49 

JVeember. ... 

1133 

12 7 

78 77 


Tot ( il \ . 


is.tc 


At Macapa on the northern bank of the estuary of the Amazon, the 
rainy season, which lasts for 8 months is clearly marked off from the dry 
season lastiu^^ foi 4 months during which alnu)st absolute drought prevails 
The same division of the ^^ear is met with on ascending the lower 
course of the great river, but the rainy season is reduced to 6 months and 
the amount of rainfall is corresj>on(.lingly diminished Table II gives 
the results of the observations made at Obidos during 4 

On the lower course of tlie Amazon, the North-east wind (*'vento 
geral ”). brings the dry weather and the west and the south-west wind 
(“ vento de cima *'), bring the rain 

At Manaos almost the same conditions are to be observed as at Obi¬ 
dos. ‘The averages for five years are given in Table III 

Travelling from Manaos towards the interior of the basin the relative 
Jmmidity is observed tt) increase, until the saturation point is reached, 
and condensation takes place owing to the countless streams, lakes and 
swam})s that cover this region At IVuto Velho on the liver Madeiia, 
the rainfall already amounts to 2640 mm , distributed as follows : January, 
37 d.^. — February, 338 8 - March, 330.2 -- April. 255 — May, T3g.2 
— June, 52.8 — July, 178 — August. 34 — September, 142.2 — Oc¬ 
tober, 240 ™ Novemlier, 328 i — December. 38b 8 

On asc'endiug the course c)f the Purus, the climate becomes continually 
damper and the rainfall increases ; the amount of water falling annually 
at Tefe i.s already double that falling at Obidos ; at Pebas, the rainy 
season lasts nearly the whole year. From this point however the rain¬ 
fall continues to diminish , at Iquitos (Peru), the average temperature is 
4.8, the relative humidity 83, and the total rainfall 2840 mm. ; August 
is the driest month. Finally Cordillera de los Andes, the Western boun¬ 
dary of the basin is reached; there the large masses of water v^apour which 
pass up the great river valley from the Atlantic Ocean are condensed in 
the form of the rain that incessantly l:>eats upon the eastern slopes of the 
mountain chain and the snows that cover its lofty summits 1 his con¬ 
densation is so complete, that almost absolute dryness prevails on the 
other side of the crest on the Pacific slope. 

[»] 
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Other Meteorological Phenomena. — In spite of the excessive humidity, 
fogs are somewhat rare owing to the constantly high temperatures; they 
are however occasionally to be seen in the early morning in April and May. 
Little dew falls on the deforested land of the lower reaches of the river, 
but hea\^ dews are common in the interior of the country. Violent hur¬ 
ricanes and sudden gusts of wind are of rare occurrence. The atmospheric 
pressure like the temperature is subject to slight and regular variations ; 
it attains its maximum in the morning and diminishes progressively dur¬ 
ing the day. 


Table III. 

— Distrihtiiion 

of Rainfall 

at Manaos. 



Amount *n 
mm. 

Wet daj-s 

Relative 

humidity 

January’ 



22 7 

;^2 

February . 


2 

20 

Si 

March ... 


2 *ii> 

1 f> 


.\pnl . . . 


JO 2 

1 3 

v^2 

May . . • * 


i ^5 

11 r> 

«2 

J unc 


i ^ 

4 

77 

]idy. 


S .4 

4 

/ 

.Vugust - . . 


SI 

» 4 

71 

Sept em tier . • 



7 

r ^ 

< )ctober . 


4 ^ 

12 \ 

72 

November . . 


3 <> 

lo. \ 

71 

December 


22 s 

If/ 3 

7 ^ 


Totals 

2 '»57 

15 1 4 

77 0 


The degree to which the Amazon climate is healthy depends largely 
upon all the factors discussed above and varies considerably in different 
parts of the immense region. The climate is distinctly unhealthy in the 
interior, but continues to improve in the riverine zone of the middle and 
lower portion of the great river (i). 

6 -> Influence of Climate on the Fixity of Hybrids from the Standpoint of the Se* 
gregation of Characters in the Second Generation. — No. 26 of this Renew 


a) On the other hand, the progressive draining of the interior (sertAo) and systematic 
cultivation will gradually bring about the disappearance of the swanips and in consequence 
greatlj’' increase the salubrity of the region. As Dr. Deodecio Dk Campos, Delegate of 
Brazil at the International Institute, has informed us, the district of Belem — in the low-lying 
district of the estuary of the J^ara — now enjoys a very healthy climate, owing to the 
drainage operations that have been carried out and to the energy of the si>ecial Sanitaiy 
Service (directed b5^ Professor Osvaldo Crti*), which has completely freed the town from 
mosquitoes. (Ed.) 
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7 - Researches on the Specific Gravity of Certain Soil Constituents from the Point son. vrvsjcs 
of View of the Fineness of the Soil Particles. — Nolte, O. flyanclwirtscliaftlicho Vcr- 
^uchsstalion z\i Braunschweig), in Intermfiomle Mtttcilungcn tur Bodenkunde, Vol. XI, 

Barts 3*^ pp. 117-J18. licrlin, 

In theory it might be expected that the finer a body is, the less should 
be its specific gravity and this has again been proved by the author as 
regards certain typical soil constituents. He determined, with the help 
of a pycnometer, at 17-19° C, the specific gravity of fractions separated 
by mechanical analysis, estimating their density when air-dried at 100° C, 
and calcined, as compared with the specific gravity of water at 4° C. By 
this means as regards the precipitated silicic acid and kaolin, perceptible 
differences were found between the specific gravity of the fraction tha 
was ]>recipitated in less than 24 hours, and the fraction deposited subse¬ 
quently ; these diffeiences showed themselves at the 2nd and even the 
1st decimal ])lace. On the other hand, in determining the chemical cx)m- 
])Osition of fractions of a stiff clay dcj>osited in 24 hours and after this 
time had ekqxsed, it was found that not only some of the colloidal portion 
remained in .suspension, but also that there were great differences in their 
composition ; thus the silica fell from 5f) 45 to 54 2 and 53 1 % ; the alumina 
rose from 37.26 to 40.9 and 42 o ; and the sesquioxide of iron from 
1.S4 to 2.3 and 2 5 ^’0 , the amount of lime, magnesium, and sodium va¬ 
ried : on the other hand, the potas.sium content increased considerably, 
from 0 24 to 0.8 and i 2 ; oxide of titanium was only present in the 

intermediate fraction. The variation of the .s])ecific gravity of the portions 
obtained by means oi more fractional dejiosition is characteristic, as is 
seen from the following Table ’ 


Fniclion precipitated 


Sjx’oifjff (iiavity 

Before 

AfUi 

-After 

Alter 

.Alter 


100 seconds 

100 seconds 

15 uun 

2 hours 

2 ^ hours 

I'xpressed In relation to air 
dried mateiial 

2 4 (i 7 

2 170 : 

2 402 

2.482 1 

2.317 

Expressed in relation to mat¬ 
erial dried at 100° C . • 

2 (>26 

: 

2 640 

2.638 

2 497 

Expressed in relation to calc- 
ined material. 

3317 

3115 

3.017 

3.048 

3.008 

- - -Z-- 

- ' 

- 

- 




Thi.s shows, tliat there is a considerable difference Ijetween the finer 
l^articles and the coarser ones, which do not vary perceptibly. 


8 - Effect of Temparature Upon the Absorbent Properties of Soils. - Stouver, in 

Compies rendus tie I'Academie tUs Sciences, Vol. in. N" i 7 . Pl>- I’aris, Octo* 

l)er 24, 1021. 

Agricultural soils experience great variatiojis ot temperature. In 
the neighbourhood of Paris the difference between the monthly averages 
of the same soil in July and January* has been found to ainount to - 4 ' 4 ° ^ 

l»-8] 
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at the surface iinrl to 19.3^ C at a depth of 0.25 111. (Fiammarion). De 
Gasparin found a difference of 30 C at Orange. 

The author wished to ascertain whether such variations had any 
effect upon the soil's power of fixing certain fertilising substances. He 
selected 4 soils differing in composition and studied their capability of 
absorbing sulphate of ammonium at o^ C, C, 35^ C and 550 C. 

The experiment was carried out as follows: an amount of soil equiva¬ 
lent in weight to 100 gm. of dry soil was introduced into a flask, together 
with a total volume of 250 cc. of a very diluted solution of ammonmm sul¬ 
phate The flask, which was kept in a bath at a constant tenqx^rature, 
was well shaken at the beginning and was afterwards shaken every 15 mi¬ 
nutes for I hour. In order to clarify the solution, the flasks were left for 3 
hours in the bath at the same tenqjerature. A portion of the clear liquid 
was decanted and the ammonium ])resenl cletermined by distillation in 
the presence of magiiesium. From the. result obtained, the amount of 
ammonium fixed by the soil is estimated 

The total results are given in a I'able from the study of which the 
following conclu-^ions can be drawn : 

1) The absorbent ])ower always increased with the concentration 
of the solutions. This confirms an already well-known fact. 

2) Under the conditions of the experimeiit, the absorbent power 
was sometime-, negative (that is to say, the soil gave up some of the am¬ 
monium to the solution), or even sank to zero (when the solution contiiined 
the same ainounl of ammonia as the given soils). This occuried, within 
the limits of the temperitures studied, in the case of the first three soils 
with a 002/1000 s<)luti(ni, aiul in the fourth (garden mould), with a 
0.08/1000 solution. 

3) All the soils gave up aminoiiiuin to the distilled water (as was to 
be expected), and the amount yielded increased as the teni]>eratures rose. 

4) The absorbent power of the soil, as regards suliduiteof aiumonium 
decreased when the tenq>erature w^as raised. 

5) At temperatures that easily occur in soils, some are able to yield 
up their aiiimonuini to 0.02/1000 and stronger solutions These soils 
are not very poor in ammonium, and may have received a dressing of 
ammoniacal fertilisers. In certain circumstances, the amount of am¬ 
monium removed fiom the soil (without even I)eing converted into nitrate), 
by the percolating rain-water is jierhaps larger than is generally sup- 
|X)sed 

The opinion is graduiilly gaining ground that soil solutions, in spite 
of their low content in fertilising substances, exercise a great influence iqxm 
plant nutrition. These solutions, as is seen from wlmt liiis already Vieeii 
said, are richest in amnioniam at the warmest periods, which is just wdien 
]ilant growth is most active ; hence we may .suppose that some correlation 
oxixts l)etween the two phenomena. 

9 - Relation between the Nitrogen Content of the Soil and the Yield of Indigo in 

India. — See Xf» of this Review. 
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lo - « Taungya” Cultivation in the Shan States, Burma, and Methods oC Soil Treat- 
ment Reeonxmended* — Thompstone, K. (l>ciMity Director of Agriculture, Burma), in 
The Agricultural Journal of India, Vol. XVI, and l‘l 3, pp 251-2G4, Pt. 4, p. 390-105. 
Calcutta, May-June 1921. 

The “taungya'' systemof cultivation as practised in the Shan States, 
Burma, and elsewhere, has been the subject of official investigation 
for many years, chiefly on account of the enormous amount of damage done 
to forest areas and the heavy destructions of timber. The s^^stem in¬ 
cludes the cutting down of the jungle growing on the hillside, lopping off 
any branches of the trees and heaping these up with the brushwood, etc. 
round the stumps and then firing the whole. This operation takes place 
during the dry weather (February to May). Subsequent cultivation 
depends upon the slope of tlie ground and often the use of a hoe is the only 
iniplfmcnl jK)ssible on the steep hillside. 

Aftet buniing, the heaps are allowed to c(K )1 and if the crop grown is 
potatoes, the setts are planted in motinds from i to 3 setts in each ; for 
other crops the heaps are spread by hand and the seed is sown broadcast. 
The principal croi)s growni in the Myelat are paddy and potatoes with an 
occasional crop of sesamuni. Other crops grown are maize, ginger, ground¬ 
nuts, sweet potatoes, gourds, opium, cotton and several kinds of beans. 

The laud is cultivated from i to 3 years (rarely 4) and then allowed 
to lie fallow for n considerable period. The actual “ taungya process 
is varied somewhat according to locality, conditions of fuel supply, etc. 

The cultivator often attributes the success of his “ tamigya crop 
to the destniction by fire of insects and fungi, and his failure after 2 or 3 
years, to the retuni of these j^e.sts. However, investigations have shc/wn 
tliat the probalfle effect j)roduced can be traced as follows : — The yomig 
cro]) first makes use of the ammonia directly produced by the heat and 
later of tliat produced by the increasing number id bacteria. This contin¬ 
ues til) the crop is harvested, after which the production of ammonia is 
lessened by its accumulation (wliich checks the activities of the bacteria) 
in the .soil, and later by the dr\dng of the soil wliich will eventually arrest 
the process and check the multiplication of both classes of micro-organisms 
for the period of the dry season. At the break of the second rains the .soil 
bacteria still retain the upper hand, but before the season’s crop has been 
harvested the destructive organisms are rapidly gaining ascendancy, and 
before the dry season again conies round, the increase is marked, at the 
expense of bacteria. Once t]ie original state of equilibrium is fully e.stab- 
lislied between the two classes of orgfinisms, the effect of the burning will 
liave disappeared and the soil will have returned to its previous natural 
state, which on account of its poverty in lime and organic matter will en¬ 
tail improfitable crop production over very large areas. 

The results of practical field experiments strongly supixirt this theory, 
and the ultimate aim of all taungya ” investigations has been to bring 
land under permanent cultivation, to put a stop to tliis destructive method 
and thus to induce the people to settle down on holdings of reasonable size 
with consequent substantial benefit to the country. 

[^•] 
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MKl'HOI>S Ol^ CTJIvTIVATlON 

Results obtained at Ya wnghive and Hsumhsai (Burma) suggest a simple 
and practical solution of the problem and the author here describes in 
detail a few typical cases. 

There are obviously two ready substitutes for the heat (i) now being 
so laboriously applied, viz. lime and organic manures, small dressings of 
either have given more productive results and seem to be more lasting in 
their power than an ordinary taimgya " burning. The following exam¬ 
ples demonstrate this fact : — - The average increase in wheat yield on 
land to which lime was'applied at the rate of 6000 lb. per acre, amounted 
to 273 lb. per acre (120 %) on land that had been cultivated for one year 
without previous burning, and an increase of 344^ acre of maize 

is reported on old taung^’^a land. Correspcmding results were obtained 
with Phaseolus lunattis, P. calcarattis, Cajanus indicus, Cicer aridinum. 
Polygonum Fugopyrum, etc. 

As regards organic manure, in every case so far tried, the benefit 
derived from unbumt manure proved to be greater than that brought about 
by burning an equal quantity of manure. The following figures show 
also the advantage of planting }K>tatoes in drills. 



1 

j 

[ Yield of tul>ers 

lb. i>cr acre 

i Yield of jjrain 

I lb. iH!i acre 

i9i9-,:!0. In drills . • 

1 

. Manure un burnt 

9620 

1 1200 

» )> . . 

. Manure burnt . . 

6960 

900 

)> B . . 

. No manure . . . 

2800 

nil 

Hill method. 

. Manure unbumt 

4000 

— 

» » . 

. Manure burnt , . 

354 « 

i — 


These results were obtained without the aid of lime, but a combination 
of lime and manure gave also very striking results. (Time had been ap¬ 
plied 2 years previously, 5000 lb. per acre). 



i Yield of potato tubers ! 

Yield of j;rain 


j lb. pf'r acre | 

1 - ' 

lb. per acre 

Manure and lime. 

j 

. . . . 1 8780 ; 

1960 

» (without lime) ....... 

... 1 OI6O 

i 

520 


Some of the older plots that have so far received neither lime nor 
manure have however still maintained their yields by good cultivation and 
rotations, and leguminous crops have been grown with success. 

The author considers that liming, manuring and good cultivation, 
combined with a prox>er system of rotation can make continuous cultivation 

(i) Sec R Jail iQis, No. 14, and R. June 1913, No {Ed,) 

[I#] 
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much" more profitable than the present methods of shifting from place to 
place. The natural advantages for agriculture and the evident future pos¬ 
sibilities for the Shan States make the need for experimentation extremely 
important. 


II -ExpBriments in Liming in the United States and in Canada. — T IlARTWKl.L, B E , 
Tyimitig with High-Magnesium Versus 1 Eigh-Calcium lyimes, in A'i,rtcultural Fx^penment 
Slattofi of the KhoUcs IsHnU State Colic c, Hulleitn iH(), pp j(). Kingston, K I ,Vay 
— II. McCall, A O , The.Coin])arativc Value of Diffeicnt Komis of I.imc, in F/ic I'm- 
versify of Maryhnd A ^rtciUftiral Fipenmcnt Station liullctin 242, pp i 57-166. College 
Kark, M I) , January 1021. — HI Snurr K. S (Dominion Chemist), lame in Agricul¬ 
ture, in Pomimon of Canada, Department of AtincuUurc, Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Division of Chemistry, JiulUdin Ho, pp 1(1, revised. Ottawa, Ont., May 1021. 


I. — Experiments to determine the liming effects of high calcium and 
high magnesium limestones, as well as of their burned and hydrated products. 

The tests were carried out on permanent experiment plots of silt loiun 
wliich were ploughed in 189], and crojiped with maize until 1899, after 
wliich various crops were grown till 1909, when the ])resenj: ex])erinients 
were begun. No lime, manure or fertiliser liad been previously used. The 
first application of lime was made in 1909-1910, the amoimt used lieing 
sufficient to neutralise the same ipiantity of acid. The second and third 
applications of lime were made in 1914 and 1916. The latter completed 
the neutralisation of the soil acidity when, judging from the influence of 
the carbonated water, the speed of reaction of the limes would decrease 
in the following order : Magnesic hydrate, calcic hydrate, calcic limestone, 
magnesic limestone. I'roni 1909 to 1921, the crops were mixed ; hay, 
maize, jxitatoes, etc. No farm manures were used, but chemical fertilisers 
were usually applied so liberally that the liming materials were expected 
to act as neutralisers only and not as sources of plant food. 

Beginning in 1917 the j)rojx)rtion of magnesium to calcium was in- 
cieased by using in the mixture low-grade sulphate of jn^tash and double 
superjihospha te. 

In 1920 the ratio of piagnesium oxide to calcium oxide extracted from 
the soil by carlx>nated water was about from the plots receiving the cal¬ 


cic 


: limes: ^ from those receiving the magnesic limes, and from the 
1.7 2.2 


unlimed plot. 

I I 

was or 
7 1.7 


The yields were equally siitisfactory whether the ratio 
In 1917 the ratio of magnesium oxide to calcium oxide in 


dried endive wa^s respectively^ 


I 

I I 



with the plots that had received 


magnesic hydrate and limestone; from to in the case of the ])lots 

2.2 3 

given calcic hydrate and limestone, and ^ control plot without 

lime. 


MAirURBS 

AND 

MANURING 
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The humtis content and loss on ignition indicate slightly less organic 
matter in the soil to wliich the hydrates instead of the limestones had been 
added. It can scarcely be concluded with certainty that the different 
limes have been accomx)anied by a change in the nitrogen content of the 
limed soil as compared with that of the unlimed soil, although the percent¬ 
age of nitrogen is slightly higher where niagnesic limestone was used. The 
unlimed plot was decidedly acid as compared with the limed plots, but it 
was the only one from which aluminium was extractable by certain normal 
salt solutions, and by carbonated water. 

Certain sensitive crops have been greatly bejiefited by the liming ; 
the beet yield for instance was frequently increased sixfold. Even these 
crops did not however react to the liming in such a way as to warrant gen¬ 
eralisations concerning the specific effects of the different kinds of lime. 
Practically like effects may be generally expected whichever of the four 
forms is used, from an application having a given neutralising equivalent, 
that is, based upon the percentage of magnesitmi oxide multiplied by 

1.4, plus the percentage of calcium oxide, provided that the limestones are 
sufficiently fine to pass through an 80-niesh sieve, and that the hydrates 
are used with the ordinary precautions. 

II. — Ivime is the key to soil fertility building, since the economic 
use of both manure and commercial fertilisers is dependent uix)u the lime 
suj)ply of the soil. 

The author tested the value of several lime-bearing materials in 3 
different parts of the State. In one case, he compared the effect t)f : i) burnt 
lime ; 2) burnt oyster-shell ; 3) shell marl ; 4) pulverised raw shell. The 
shell marl gave the highest 3deld of wheat and hay while the pulverised shell 
produced almost as much wheat and hay and a larger amoiuit of nifiize. 
It should be mentioned that the marl contained nearly 3 of potash which 
may account for its superiority. 

In another experiment, a comparison was made between the effects 
of pulverised raw oyster shell, burnt oyster shell, pulverised raw limestone 
and burnt limestone ; the total average increase on the two plots during 
seven years as compared with the control plot, exi)ressed in dollars i>er 
acre was 78.43 for the pulverised oyster shell, 73.85 for the burnt oyster- 
shell, 77.60 for the pulverised raw limestone, and 77.05 for the burnt lime¬ 
stone ; thus the differences between the effects of the various forms of 
lime used are negligible. In another experiment with lucerne, it was found, 
tliat raw pulverised limestone gave better results than raw oyster-shell 
lime, burnt limestone and hydrated lime. 

In conclusion, the author advises agriculturists to determine whether 
their soils need lime and the amount required. 

III. — The practice of liming has been sometimes encouraged and 
at other times discountenanced, which shows that if lime must be used 
it should be aj)plied in moderation. The author described the experiments 
made of recent years by the Chemical Division of the Organisation of the 
Experiment Farms of East Qinada. These luive proved tliat in many 

[•■] % 
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places, the yield has been increased by liming, especially in the case of 
clovers which form the basis of profitable agriculture. 

In one experiment on clayey-sand the application of 672 kg. of ix)tassic 
fertiliser per hectare which supplied 22.4 kg. of nitiogen, 44.8 of phosphoric 
acid, and 56 kg. of jxjtash, and was spread before oats were planted, pro¬ 
duced in 1914, 51.57 hectolitres of grain per hectiire. Another plot treated 
ill the same manner, but to which 2240 kg. of ground limestone was applied, 
produced 59.58 hectolitres per hectare (or 8 hectolitres more than the first 
plot). The second year of the rotation, the unlimed plot bore 55.5 
quintals of clover and timothy-grass hay, whereas the limed plot yielded 
83.8 quintals or 28.3 quintals more. 

In another experiment two series of parallel plots on soil similar to 
the preceding, were dres.sed at the beginning of each rotation in the autumn 
with 50.2 (piintals of ground limestone, and in the following sxmng each of 
the series was given a different iiiamire. In 1919, two three-year rotations 
of jiotatoes, cereals and clo\^er gave the final results set forth in the follow¬ 
ing Table. 

heaving out of account the evident effect of the dung, these dabi show 
that the lime stimulated the action of the fertilisers and their residues in 
each three-yejir rotation. The effect of ground limestone is esj^ecially 
noticeable in the case of grasses particularly where basic slag was applied. 


Yield per Hectare. 




Oats 1915 


1 st Kolalion (1914-1^*) 

r<»tat<x<5 1914 

Gram 

Str.iw 

Hay ir.t6 

1 


lu*<, t<^litrcs 

hectolitre s 

quintals 

j quintals 

Cfmirol . 

50 31 . 

27 36 

18.I 

8 06 

JyiiiK'slone - . . 

Go 84 1 

29 52 

187 

12 43 

Chemical ferliliserb alone . . 

76,02 

28 53 

20.4 

7 39 

Fertilisers ainl hnicstoiie , • 

8 (> o.^. 

3^•56 

2 \.G 

16.73 

IIiul Rotation (1917*19) 

Potatoes 1917 , 

|l 

WJicat 

Grain 

1918 

Stiaw ! 

i Hay 1919 


licet ohlics 

hectolitres 

quintals j 

1 quintals 

Dung alone. . . 

226,62 ;■ 

17 55 

22 2 

; 29.57 

Dung and limestone . 

282 06 1 

26 82 

25 3 

1 45 .«T 

Dung and chemical fertiliser 

26.V16 1 

20 93 

224 

; 33 .«i 

l>ung, fertiliser and limestone 

20C 37 M 

27.18 

29.4 , 

_ 1 

! 55.17 

L __ 


In an cxj^erinieiit on sandy soil, where a comparison was made between 
uulinied plots and others to whicli 3 tons of limestone per hectare had been 
ajDj^lied, the average yield of seed per hectare was for 3 varieties of barley 
10.58 and 43.68 respectively — for 5 varieties of oats, 100.12 and 113 57 
— for 4 varieties of wheat, 36.12 and 46.04 for 4 varieties of x>eas, 
39.14 and 79.30. 

In Canada, some of the commonest calcareous substances are marl, 
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or shell-marl, with a lime content varying from 30 to 90 % . The author 
advises the application of from 5 to 12.5 tons of dry marl for light and clay- 
sandy soils, and of 25 to 75 tons for heavy clays. The land should be 
ploughed and harrowed both in the spring and autumn. If marl is to be 
obtained, there is no need to get ground limestone or lime, for marl is 
cheap, improves the soil greatly and increases the yield. 

This Bulletin concludes with a series of analyses of the calcareous sub¬ 
stances suitable for agricultural use that are to be i^rocured in the different 
provinces of Canada. 

12 - The Present Condition of the Superi^osphate Industry in Japan. — ishikawa i., 

in l<6'iy6-Kwanata Zusshi Vol. XXIV, Xo. 7, pp. 700-71 7, li^s. *)• Tokyo, July igji. 

In Japan, the greater part of the people are engaged in farming, and 
the capital invested in agriculture is three or four times higher than in the 
manufacturing industries. The area of land cultivated for 2 000 years is 
as follows : 

Ricc-ficlrK. 

ITn<]er othor crop^. 

fi chobu — al>oiit 2.45 acres) 

The rate of increase in jxipulation amounts annually to i.o per cent, 
while that of rice-fields, and other fields under cultivation is only 0.4 per 
cent, in each case. Therefore, if Japan does not make efforts to intensify 
production by using chemical fertilizers, the food problem will become 
serious. 

The fertilizers used are bean cake, rape cake, cotton-seed cake, pre.ssed 
herring, pressed sardine, bone meal. Chili nitrate, ammonia sulpliate, 
superphosphate and mixed fertilizers. In IQ19, the total cost of these 
fertilizers (with the exception of Chih* nitrate) was estimated at 240 000 000 
yen (1 yen = about 2 sliillings at par), of which 10 ^*4 was superphosphate 
and % bean cake. 

The present condition of the superi>hosphate manufacturing industry 


is as follows : 

Number of companies . . . is 

Number of factories . . . 28 

PrtKliictive capacity . . .... . . jS‘>00000 yen 

Nominal capital .. • * • ... 72 ooti 000 » 

Capital paid.. • * • • .53 <k>o f>oo » 

Current eapital. • ... . .... .. - iii 000 ooo » 

I*ermaiient investment account ... . . . . ’« 000 » 


The number of sulphuric acid plants, which arc closely connected with 
the superphosphate industry, is 53 and most of them are in the Tokio and 
Osaka districts. 

In 1888 the first artificial fertilizer company in Japan was established. 
Since the China-Japanese and Russo-Ja^xinese wars, as a result of the pros¬ 
perous conditions of the niarket, new companies were established. When 
trade l>ccame dull, amalgamation took place, so that the present comixinies 
rest on a stable basis and are reliable. 


3010 000 chobu 

. ^ 0/0 ()tn> » 
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The demand for mineral phosphate is 300 000 tons yearly, while the 
home production is chiefly from Rasa Island ; but its maximum production 
amounting to no 000 tons per annum only, Japan must continue to import 
the raw material. Angaur Island has lately come into the possession of 
Japan and it will somewhat neutralize this disadvantage ; its reserve, 
however, is said to be only 2 000 000 or 3 000 000 tons. Probably more 
mineral phosphate will be supplied from the province of Kiangsu (China), 
and from Hirata Island, south of Hainan Island, 

As to sulphuric acid, there are 124 lead chamber and tower system 
plants and 8 plants employing the contact juocess. The total capacity 
for production is estimated at i 150000 tons of 50^ Be. acid per annum, 
the actual amount being 900000—950000 tons, 500000 — 550 000 tons 
of which are used to jiroduce superphosphate. 

In Japan, super],)hospliate is mainl^^ straw bags, even though 

a small amount of burlap bags is used. The straw bags are mostly made by 
hand as farmers’ by-products and the old bags are re-used by them for 
many purposes. Therefore packing by machine is not, for the time being, 
considered desirable. The i)resent production of superphosphate anK)unts 
to 15 000000 bags (i bag contains al»ut 83.3 lbs.) per annum, and if the 
time comes when more superphosphiite is used for every area unit, e. g., 
TO biigs pet j chobu, 30 000 000 bags will be required in Japan. Moreover, 
China is thickl3^ liopulated and does not at present use an^^ artificial fer¬ 
tilizer (i). When it does come into use in China large quantities can be 
supplied from Japan. Conseciuenlly there are limitless prospects for the 
superphosphate industry" in Japan. 

j j - Relation of Organic Matter and the Feeding Power of Plants to the Utilisation 
of Rock Phosphate. — Uatthr. F. C , (Aj?ncultiinil LCxix.*nJnt‘iil Station, I^niver^ity 
of Wisam'^in), in Soil Scirncr, Vol XII, STo i, pp 21 ,v>, tables g, biblioijraphj^ of 45 
works, naltimoro, M D , July 

The processes accompanying the decomix>‘=^ition and the feeding power 
of plants are undoubtedb^ important factors in the utilisation of rock phos¬ 
phate. Kxperinients were planned in which common forms of organic matter 
were used with rock i)hosphate and in some cases provision was made for 
the removal of the soluble phosphorus and calcium in order more nearly 
to imitate field conditions in this respect. The soil medium consisted of 
either siind or soil, the former contained no .soluble i^hosphoms. Exper¬ 
iments were made as follows : a) rock phosphate mixed with several forms 
of organic matter in sand^” soil with no provision for the removal of phos¬ 
phorus as it became soluble; h) in similar mixtures provision was made by 
leaching and r) by' upward inovdng capillar^^ water, both for the removal 
of phosphorus as it became soluble ; d) of the solvent effect of organic 

matter extracts with and without carbon dioxide on rock phospliate , 
c) |X)t culture experiments, also made to ascertain this effect and to test 
the feeding powers of plants in relation to the utilisation of rock phosphate 
and felspar. The results nia^’^ be summarised as follows 

(j) See A*. Sept. No. (AV ) 
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i) Experiments (a) (h) (c) and (d) failed to show a solvent effect of 
the deca3dng matter on rock phosphate, and in confirmation of results 
obtained by other investigators there was evidently a gradual decrease 
in the amount of soluble phosphate. The failure of the exi>eriments to 
show an increase in the availability of rock phosphate was probably due 
to the fact that when organic matter such as was used (in this cawse, 
finely pulverised air dry buckwheat hay, sweet clover hay, alfalfa hay, 
soybean hay, mammoth clover hay, maize stalks, oat straw and chopped 
green buckwheat and sweet clover) deconiiX)ses, sufficient bases are liber¬ 
ated along with the acids that are formed, to neutralise the acids and 
prevent their action on rock phosphate. When mixtures of rock phosphate 
and organic matter are applied to soils, the conditions are diffeient be¬ 
cause of the capacity of soils to take up basic material, especially if they 
are acid. 

In some cases mixtures of organic matter and rock phosphate aj^- 
plied in pot cultures produced increase in growth of maize over that pro¬ 
duced by either the organic matter or rock phosphate when used alone. 
The phosphorus in the organic jnatter was readily available to growing 
maize. The organic matter furnished phosphorus to the seedling and there¬ 
by promoted growth which may have enabled the plant to feed more 
strongly on the rock phosphate or the rock phosphate may Imve been made 
more avaiLnble by the chemical and biological processes accompanying 
the decay of the organic matter. 

A study of the growth of 15 different plants on rock phospliiite in 
sand cultures showed a wide variation in the amount of dry matter pro¬ 
duced. The crops tested were red clover, .sweet clover, wheat, oats, maize, 
timothy, soy beans, rape, alfalfa, rye, buckwheat, red top, red sorrel, mam¬ 
moth clover and alsike clover. Tables show the average yields of dry- 
matter of the tops, roots and plants as a whole, the ])ro]>ortion of roots 
to the whole plant when grown with rock phos])hate, and the percentage 
growth made with rock phosphate compared with tluit made with acid 
phosphate are recorded ; also the phosphorus and calcitim content of plant 
tops and acidity of leaves, stems, and roots of plants grown with acid cul¬ 
tures with no potash, soluble potash and felspar poUish. 

Results show that there was quite a wide variation in the growth 
of the different plants with rock phosj^hate used at the rate commonly 
advised for field practice. Sweet clover and red sorrel produced the 
largest projx)rtionate increases of dry matter and red clover the smalle.st. 
The increases of the former were about 3 times greater than the latter. 
Sweet clover possesses remarkable feeding j^owers relative to rockphosj^hate 
and felspar and is well suited to rotations for their utilis«ation. With 
the exception of sweet clover which gave a slight increase, all the plants 
analysed showed somewhat distinct decreiises in the percentage content 
of phosphorus when grown on rock phospliate as compared with acid phos¬ 
phate. In general, neither the percentage content, nor the total amount 
of phosjdiorus in the plant tops was related to the amount of ]>lant growth 
made with rock phospluite. 
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The acidity values of the juice of the leaves, stems and roots varied 
considerably with the different plants. In general the juices were more 
acid when grown with acid phosphate than with rock phosphate. 

The possibility of growing crops of high feeding power to supply or¬ 
ganic matter and available ijhosphorus in rotation with crops of low 
feeding jxiwer is a (piestion of considerable practical imiwrtance in the 
utilisation of rock phosidiate. 

I -t - The Elffect of Basic Slag upon Grassland and the Subsequent Crops. -Ol.UERSHAW, 

A. AV. (Agricmltiiral OrganiscT for Hast vSulfolk), in the Journal of Agricultural Science^ 

Vol, Xr, rt. pp 28S-20-2. OambridKc, July 1021- 

Two plots of ^^rassland, each i ®/4 acres in extent, on a poor tyj^e of 
chalky boulder clay, were fenced o£E with wite netting ; one was reserved 
for control purposes, and the other received a dressing of 10 cwt. per 
acre of basic slag, and a second dressing of a similar nature 8 years later. 
After 12 years of regular sheep grazing, on analysis of the first and second 
C) inches of soil, the basic slag plot was found to contain 500 lb. of nitrogen 
f)er acre more tluin the uniiuinured plot. 

The following year Ihe j)lots were mt>wn. ploughed up, and drained and 
sown with legumes and wheat successively, with dressings of superphosphiite 
and sul])liate of ammonia. The turf on the slag plot was very thick, 
and the yield was fairly' high ])robably due to the thick growth of wild 
white clover. The increase in nitrogen as compared with the unmanured 
plot is only about 10 % whilst the increase in crop is much larger. It 
afjpears likely that the nitrogen assimilated being of more recent origin, 
would lye more easily available to plants than the original nitrogen reset ves 
of the soil. It is likel^^ also that the extra plant residues left on the 
slugged plot, have a considerable influence^ on the mechanical condition of 
the soil and on its humus content. It is well-known tliat the presence of 
phosphate in heavy soil causes incrca.scd root develo]>ment, but whether 
this a])plies also to .slagged ]dots and the actual fate of the phospluites in 
this ca.se, are points which .still require investigation. 

15 - Results of Manuring with Superphosphate on the Yield and Quality of Indigo 
in India. — Soc Xo ‘So, ot this ReenuK 

ib - Effect of Phosphate Fertilisers In Conjunction with Green Manures^ upon Spring 
Cereals in India. — See xo 5«> ot 

r? ~ Availability of Organic Nitrogenous Compounds. — RoBmsox, c. s., avinter, 

O Jl , luid Miller, 1C. J (Michi^ran .Vi^ricultural Kxpcrmicnt Station, Kast l^aiisinK, ATi- 
chiKan). in The JournU ot InUusfrial ami Enmciruv* Chcmi^lrw Vol. XITI, X^o lo, 
Pl> diagr. i, Xcw York, Oct i, 

vSeveral years ago investigations were started Avith the following objects: 
d) to ascertain the relation lActween the cheinicul constitution of organic 
nitrogenous .substances and the availability of their nitrogen for plant 
nutrition ; h) either to dev'ise a new method or to improve the existing meth¬ 
ods for measuring this availability. Both these questions are of im¬ 
portance becan.se of the growing tendency to utilise all sorts of organic 
nitrogenous substances as fertilisers. 


[ 13 - 11 ] 
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Amongst the various methods put forward for the determination of 
the availability of nitrogen as regards the said substances, two only, both 
of them developed rather empirically, have shown themselves of compara¬ 
tive value ; viz. the alkaline permanganate and the neutral methods. In 
the present investigation the authors made determinations, employing 
the alkaline permanganate treatment, of the active insoluble nitrogen in 
a number of amino-acids and acid amides, typical organic compounds of 
known constitution in which the nitrogen was combined in several ways. 
After this, further investigations were made in a similar way, on the well- 
known proteins or substances containing them. Finally analyses were 
made of samples of commercial nitrogenous fertilisers employing the same 
method and the nitrogen partition method of Van Si.Yicii. Data relative 
to these determinations are given as follows : 

Per cent of Total Niiros^en oj Fertilisers in Various Forms. 


Soluble 



1 


I 

) 

Amino 
nitrogen j 

Amide 


Total , 

lilt n‘gen 

(an1n10n1.1c.1l 
.ind nitiu) 

Amide , 

nitrogen i 

4 amino 


-+■ acti\c 
insfjlublc 

1 

1 

1 


iiiUogen 


Peat (dtied). i 

2 7 ^% 

4'»-21 % 

2065 %' 

.39.14% 

59.70 % 

Peat (wet).' 

. 3.49 

42.40 


39 53 

52.99 

Pulverised sheep manure . . 

-2 34 

28 20 

14-53 

41.^8 

.56 4 » 

ITay and silas^'.j 

3.10 

1071 

0.13 

42 22 

48 55 

Fruit and vegetables . . . . | 

3 74 

A ^-^5 

5 ^'9 

49.20 

54-29 

Bone meal.| 

2,48 


4 ^4 

49 20 

54 

Animal tankage .... 

4.40 

36.04 

7 95 

54 31 

62.2b 

Pure bone meal. 


(>2.8i 

8.01 

.55 7 f> 

65 77 

Castor bean cuke . ... 

4 7S 

48 9(1 

It.09 

55.85 

6(>.94 

Cotton seed meal. 

^>•73 

5 <b 5 X 

10 33 

38.01) 

68.42 

Bone .... . 

3 .^>5 

97.21 i 

5 24 

bo 98 ' 

66.22 

Glue hair .., 

8. 19 

^4 35 

5-89 

c>() 77 

72.(16 

Beef scraps.. 

8.72 

7 ‘^ 54 

5 90 

08 ir 

74*^7 

Hair waste.. 

J 4 27 


9 52 

70.00 

79.52 

Dried blood .. 

01 

71.31 

6.56 

75 23 

81.79 

Mixed chrome iippcr.s. . . . 

9 88 

51 ^2 

4.7b 

bo. 3 2 

65.08 


Assuming that the ammonifying as distinguished from the aminofying 
or h^^clrolysing power of the alkaline permanganate solution is comparable 
with the action of soil agents, all amino nitrogen and a portion of the nitro¬ 
gen present as acid amides may 1 ^ said to be included. There is also an¬ 
other class of compounds termed the potentially available class, which 
may be converted into the former class. This includes a portion of the 
acid amides, the peptides which can be hydrolised to amino acids, and jm- 
mary and secondary amides. The peptides probably constitute the 
great bulk of this cla.ss so far as ordinary fertiliser materials are concerned. 
Tilts is the imceitain ([uautity in evaliiating any material from the ferti¬ 
liser standpoint. In some cases transformation into the available class is 
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SO easy and complete tliat there can be no practical distinction between 
the two. In other cases however this process is so slow that the tmavailable 
Class is approached. Fimdamentally, the problem of the determination of 
the availability of organic nitrogen com]x>imds is the possibilityof a proper 
estimation of the rate of ammonification of the members of this class. 
Up to the present the permanganate methods have proved the most 
satisfactory and the authors will publish later the results of their further 
studies. 

i8 - The Influence of Certain Fertiliser Salts on the Growth and Nitrogen Content 
of Some Legumes. — Mac Taggart, A (Cornell University), in Soil Science, Vo\ XT, 
No (i, pp. 4 ^5-4^4, 2, bihli<ij>niph5' ol 61 works Jkilliitiore, M. D , June 1921 

It has been fully demonstrated that calcium plays an iniportaiit part 
in the soil in the symbiotic assimilation of nitrogen by legumes, but the acti¬ 
vity of certain other fertilising elements Ikis not been so fully shown. For 
this leason the author after a bibliographical survey of the literature on this 
subject, gives the results of a series of experiments made with 36 lx)xes 
filled with a soil mixture consisting largely of clean sand and alx^ut of 
sandy loam with slightly more than 0.5 % of calcium carbonate added 
to each lx)x. The moisture content of the soil was maintained throughout 
at 10 % (on the dry-soil basis). Half of the boxes were filled with alfalfa 
and half with peas. The lx>xes were divided into 9 series ol 4 and treated 
as follows : 1) control ; 2) nitrogen (dried blood) ; 3) phosphorus (diso¬ 
dium phospluite) ; 4) potassium (muriate of potash) ; 5) sulphur (gypsum) ; 
6) nitrogen, phosphorus, ])olash and sulphur in alx>ve forms 17) nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash vJem ; 8) nitrogen, ])otash and sulphur ; idem ; 
9) phosphorus, potash and sulphur, idem. Previous to sowing, all the boxes 
were inoculated with sand cultures. Following the crop of field peas, 
soy beans were sown, after suitable inoculation of the .soil, application of 
calcium carbonate and fertiliser. 

Of all the fertiliser elements a])]>liecl, the phosphorus showed the most 
marked effect. Alone, it distinctly increased the dry matter and total 
nitrogen, and to a le.sser extent the ]>ercentiigc of nitrogen in all 3 legumes ; 
the ordei of average influence on tlie crop being : field peas, soybeans and 
alfcilfa. 

In combination with nitrogen, jxTtassiuni, and sulphur, phosphorus 
markedly increased the dry matter and total nitrogen in pea«, soybeans 
and alfalfa. However, it increased on the contrary the percentage of 
nitrogen in so^^beans and alfalfa only slightly, and decreased the percent¬ 
age in the case of peas. 

Nitrogen as a single element can hardly be said to benefit the plants 
with respect to yields of either dry matter or nitrogen, except perhaps in 
the case of field peas. In combination with pliosplioriis, potassium and 
sulphur, nitrogen did not produce any lasting effect where it was employed 
alone ; in fact, there was perhaps less response. It may be concluded also 
that nitrogen in combined form iloes not hinder nitrogen assimilation by 
legumes. Potassium used al<jne caused an increase in the ttdal iiitio- 

[ 18 - 1 »] 
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gen and dry matter in field peas and alfalfa in the order named, but a de¬ 
crease with respect to these factors in soybeans. Only in the percentage of 
nitrogen did potassium show an increase common to all 3 crops, in the or¬ 
der named above. Sulphur in the form of gypsum used alone or with 
other fertilisers somewhat increased the growth and nitrogen content of 
alfalfa, but does not appear to liave had any effect on field peas and soy¬ 
beans. 

Taking into consideration the influence of the fertilisers employed 
for nitrification purjjoses or rather to assist in the nitrogen accumulation 
in the soil, the most marked effect generally was prodiiced when phovspho- 
rus was applied, which resulted in the distinct development of the crops. 
Nitrogen applied alone increased soil nitrification after the harvesting of 
all three crops, particularly after alfalfa, but when applied in combination 
with other fertilising substances, it did not liave this effect. Potassium, 
in the form of muriate of i)otiish, apparent!3^ slightly inhibited nitrate- 
nitrogen accumulation ; the sulphur, in the form of g^^psum, increased 
nitrification snbseciuently in the soil. In general, there appeared to be 
a tendency toward correlation l^etween the diy matter produced and the 
snb.seqnent .soil nitrification, dne probably partly to the greater root s^^stem 
associated with increase in top growth, and hence to greater amoimts 
of decayed roots, favourable to nitrification. 

19 - Carbonication of Plants By Combustion Gases. 1- , in ('henuker Zutun», 

Year XlyV, No jo/j, pp Sv» Cotheti, AnKi-i‘>t 50, i<)2i. 

After having disposed of the various objections raised in connection 
with the practical invStallation of plant for the carbonisation oi crops in 
the open field by means of combustion gases, esj)eciall\’ tliose from siderur- 
gical works (i) the author gives figures showing the economic returns from 
the ])rocess. He calculates tlmt for the carbonication of one hectare of 
land, 500 m. of cement ))ipes with a diameter of 10 cm. are required ; the 
distance between the pipes being 25 m. The i>riceof the pipes in March 1921, 
was 7.5 marks per metre ; counting transport and laying, the cost 
would w'ork out at 12 marks the metre wliich wf)uld make booo marks 
per hectare ; by adding a similar sum for tlie cost of the chief gas 
pipe and various expenses, the total amount would be 12 000 marks per 
hectare or 1.2 marks per s(p metre. 

Calculating the working expenses square metre the following 

figures are obtained ; . 

Mai kb 


20 VG <R*prc‘ci.ili<m aiul iiilcicbl . . . <> -4 

Cost of exiia iniiicr.il fertiliset required ... o i j 

Repairs . . . . . . 0.08 

Cost of extra labour nece‘^sitaU d by heavier ciop. o 10 

Marks . . , 0,5 < 


(j) See iv. June I92n, No 62(>. {hd') 
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If as a result of the carbonication^ the potato crop is doubled ;that 
is to say if it rises from 1.75 kg. to 3.50 kg., the net profit in the case of 
|X)tatoes fetching 0.60 marks the kg., will amount to 0.51 per square 

metre or 42 %, and if early potatoes are grown, the profit is even higher. 
The prices quoted above are for installations that can use the discliarge of 
gas motors which finds its way to the soil of its own accord ; should ven¬ 
tilators for the expulsion of the gas be needed, this would mean an extra 
expense of ^ome pfenniqe, but in any case there'would ]ye a good margin 
of profit. 

As regards the larger water requirements of crops subjected to airbon- 
ication the author states, that the greater development in length of the 
plants' root systems enables them to make better use of the reserves of water 
in the soil. It may however be tlie case tliat in years of drought the full- 
benefit of carbonicatioii can only be obtained by the application of car- 
lK)n dioxide. 

20 -< A Systematic Catalogue of the Plants Cultivated in Spain (Species and Varieties) 

and of the Principal Species of Trees. — dintIn ckrfckda j , Caidin 0 meiodtco de 

lu^ phinta^ cultivrid'is {cspcci< s' v varicdadt's) m Fspatla v de las pnncipales cspccies arboreasi 
Servicio de PubhraLi(meb> a^ncobis de Miur lent} de Fomento, pp. 62, 22. Madiid, U)2(). 

With this work of enumeration and identification w^hich extends as 
far as possible even to varieties, the author begins his phytographical 
study of the plants cultivated in Spain. He does not pretend to have 
made a comj)lete list, although many of the popular names he gives are 
recorded for the first time. In this catalogue, there are 422 species with 
their botanical names and the popular names by which they are known 
in the different Provinces of Spain. Then follows a table of 1000 popular 
names, and a bibliography of the 13 works most frequently consulted. 

21 - “ Arroz brabo!’, Wild Rice in the Interior of Brazil - a Larimra, year xxv, 

Xos. S-o, pp 2i»). Kk) (Ic JaiK'irf>, September 1021. 

In the State of Ooyaz and in the inundation zone of the Araguaya, 
there are large quantities of a wild cereal much resembling rice, and lurown 
in the country by the name of “ arroz brabo " (wild rice). 

This plant only differs from common rice in having loo.ser panicles 
and more brittle seeds. 

In the neighbourhood of the river Jaoalie, “ Arroz brabo is used 
with much succcvss in fattening stock. 

22 - Composition of Californian Citrus Fruits. chaci:, k. (chemist in chmge), 

WILSOX, C. »s and Ciittrch. O. O . (A'^^islall^ Chemtsls, lyiiboratory of l*ruil and Vegetable 
Chemistry), in I'nifed Stales Departinenl of Ai,ficnlfure, Uullettn No 033* Contribution 
from the Bureau of Chemistry, pp. i-rS, tigs. 4, bibliography of 3 works?. Washington, 
Oct. IS, 

From 1887, when 12 cartloads of citrus fruits were exported from 
California, until 1919-20, when 12000 were exix)rted, the cultivation 
of Californian fruits has been very widely extended. The varieties 
grown to the largest extent at present owing to their suitability to Cal- 
ifoniiaii conditions, are Tinreka ", native of California raised from Si- 
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cilian citrons, and the ''LisVma ", widely spread and imported diiectly 
from Australia. The authors have analysed the fruits of these two va¬ 
rieties and also of a third, viz. “ Villa Franca ", at the present time not 
grown. It is considered advisable that the grower should be kept acquaint¬ 
ed with the data relative to the composition of the fruits no less than the 
manufacturing establishments directly connected with the products, such 
as oils and citric acid. 

The results obtained indicate the comparatively negligible differences 
existing between the various characters of the varieties studied. The most 
outstanding are those with reference to the specific weight of the fruits; 
the Kureka seems to stand at the top and the two others were practically 
identical. As regards the essential oil content, the var. " Villa Franca " 
showed the highest percentage, whilst “ Kureka " gave a somewhat lower 
percentage. Although no difference was noticed in the citric acid con¬ 
tent, there was a nuirked difference in the sugar percentage between the 
Eureka and " Eisbona " varieties. 

Acidity attains its maximum at the beginning of autumn: the maxi¬ 
mum specific weight is reached towards midsummer, and the minimum, 
during winter. The minimum essential oil content was found to be at 
the end of winter and in the spring, and the maximum in the autumn. 

No correlation was observed between the colour of the bark, its thick¬ 
ness and the composition of the fruits, but the specific weight and the acid 
content became less with the thickening of the bark. No difference was 
observed between fruits obtained on tlie sea co.ast and those from inland. 

23 - A Study of Nitrogen and Root Space as Factors Limiting the Yield of Maize in 
Egypt. — Prkscott, J- a., in SuUttmc A\ricuffnnd Soctrtv, /'echni'nl Section, nullelin 
^0 4> PP- tigh. C Cairo, 

The response of the maize crop to nitrate of soda has been shown as 
the result of field experiments conducted by tlie Sultanic Agricultural So¬ 
ciety at Bahtim, to follow very closely the mathematical expression of 
Mitschereich relating to the Eaw ot the Eimiting I'actor {Lanciw. Jahrb. 
XXXVIII, 1909, p. 537; Lanthc. ^\v'suchs. Stat,, I^XXV, 1911, p. 231; 
LXXVIII, 1912, p. 127). 

The dresvsing of nitrate of soda usu illy recommended in Egyptian farm¬ 
ing is 150 kg: per feddan (i feddan 1.038 acre), but 200 kg. is frequently 
enqffoyed as a standard of comparison. In this experiment it was found 
that up to 300 kg. there was a steady increase in yield of crop, but if 400 
kg. was applied, there was a smaller yield. Whether this diminution is 
due to the harmful effects of exc^s of nitrogen or of excess of sodium salts 
remains yet to be avscertained and the author proposes the repetition of the 
experiment, using ammonium nitrate instead of sodium nitrate. 

It is frequently the case that the use of large quantities of nitrogenous 
manures retards the maturation of the crop; in the liahtim experiments, 
however, no retardation has been observed. 

The author includes data relative to harvest, effect of increasing 
dressing of sodium nitrate, etc. 
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Root Space as the Limiting Factor. — The spacings adopted varied 
from 25 cm. up to 95 cm. The original plots were each Vio feddan and were 
subsequently divided into two x>arts, the northern half receiving nitrate 
of soda at the rate of 150 kg. per feddan and the southern half being left 
unmanured : 

In both the manured and iinnuiiuired series the mathematical 
expression of Mi'j'SCHKKlicii can be applied with fair agreement. 

The yield per feddan, according to tJie given curves, can be related 
to the number of i)lants per feddan, giving a maximum yield at the sx^acing 
of about 16 000 xdants per feddan (nitrate series) and of 10 000 [slants per 
feddan (tinmanured series). It is significant that the local method of ydant- 
ing gives an intensity of al>out 12 000. However, within fairly wide li¬ 
mits, the yield does not appear to vary very much and it seems probable 
that the maximum croj) would be between 12 000 and 20 ooo in the 
nitrate series and l 3 etween H 000 an<l 14 000 in the mi manured series. 

IXiring the growth of the jilant, weekly observations were made on 
the heights of the unmanured plants, the measurements being made to 
the tip of the longest leaf and later to the end of the tassel; curves are here 
given for the recorded heights. The plants in all the sjiacings grew togeth¬ 
er for the first 15 days after which there was a successive breaking away; 
it is thus possible to trace the course of the lateral root development and 
interference during the course of the season. The following data indicate 
this development during the growth period (diameter in cm) for 5 
successive fortnightly xieriods, viz. 25, 35, 45, 65, 85. 

The author includes data relative to harvest as a result of sodium 
nitrate treatment and al^o for the sx)acing exx)eriments, and curves, etc. 
showing the effects xiroduced in ever\’' case. 

24 - Observations on the Growth of Maize in Egypt. — pri scott, a , m suUanic 

Au^rtcuUnral Society^ Technical Semon^ HuJletni Xo 7, pp 1-2^, icj, table'* ii, 

Cumi, 1021 

During the seasons iqi8 and 1919 observations were made in 3 differ¬ 
ent ways on the growth of maize. 

I. Automatic kkcords uf okciwth ratf:. — The curves given in¬ 
dicate that there are two maxima during the 24 hours ; at no time does the 
maize plant stop growing altogether but at daybreak there is usually a 
slight decrease in the height probably associated w'ith the opening of the 
stomata and the loss of water due to the resumption of day time transjiira¬ 
tion. This is followed by a rapidly increasing rate of growth until the 
hotter |)art of the day is reached when a slight retardation is observed ; 
in the late afternoon there is again an acceleration giving a new maxinium 
about sunset. During the night the growth rate falls off gradually to 
the minimum just before sunrise. A letardation of growth rate due to 
the soil water factor is shown in all the curves though only to a slight 
extent. Measurements made in 1918 by MossivRI in his garden at Giza 
show the growth of jdants during 12-hour periods of day and night, and 
it appears tliat growth in the night hours irom 8 p. m, to 8. a.*m tends to 
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be greater than in the day time 12 hours period, doubtless owing to 
the check during the hotter part of the day. 

IT. DAIT.Y MKAST'KEMENTS OF GROWTH RATE ON SEEKC'i'ED MAIZE 
PEANTS. — The temperature and humidity records were taken from the 
mean data for Abbassia and Giza supplied by the Physical Service of the 
Ministry of Public Works. The curves for the 3 day means are given. 
The main features brought out are in the first place the effect of irrigation 
on growth (after each watering there is a marked increase in growth rate) ; 
this is shown particularly well in the 1919 curves where the soil moistures 
are given. There is also a fairly close relationship between the tempera¬ 
ture and growth rate in the early part of the season, when soil moisture 
is abundant. This relationslup becomes less noticeable as the plant be¬ 
comes more developed and the soil moisture conditions inter^^ene. 

In 1919, an experiment was planned in which soil moisture determina¬ 
tions were made every 2 or 3 days so that as soon as the water content, 
(depth 20 to 40 cm.) approached 25 % of the dry soil, irrigation was possible. 
It was found necessary to irrigate more frequently than usual end a slight 
benefit was obtained in the final yield. Later experiments indicated 
that with heavy manuring the effect of the water factor on the yield 
became more marked. The adjoining table indicates that frequent irri¬ 
gation as controlled by soil moisture gave a yield (stalks and ears respect¬ 
ively) of 4760 kg. and 1510 kg. per feddan, axid the yield with normal irri¬ 
gation (7 times between July 7 and October 22) of 4630 kg., and 1460 kg. 
There was also an increase in the heights of plants when irrigations were 
more frequent e,g. frequent irrigation, mean height of 40 plants i) to leaf 
tip, (18 to 46 days), 55 to 210 cm. ; normal, 55 to 202 cm. ; 2) to tassel 
(46 to 67 days), — frequent, 158 to 274 cm. ; normal, 151 to 266 om. 

III. Weekly measttrp:ments \s rivSnetof sowing icxpekiments. — 
The normal time for planting maize in I^gypl is towards the end of Jul^^ 
In 1919, however, sowings were made from the beginning of April until 
the end of September and weekly observations were made of the growth 
and development of the plants throughout the season. The variety em- 
X)loyed was the Bahtini '' Surecropper ”, long season semi-dent variety. 

Growth and development curves are given for the various .sowing dates; 
these correspond with the figures given. The physiological develop¬ 
ment of the plants shows the same clmracteristics in the curves of leaf 
development, tasselling, silking and maturation. These features are also 
brought out according to the isophytic diagram. The best growing condit¬ 
ions for the maize plant in Egypt are evidently to be found late in July 
and during the month .of August. The amount of growth, including time 
for germination in the first 21 days after planting, show’s how far lemperature 
plays a part in determining the rate of development of the maize plants. 
Germination in the case of the April sowing took place in 12 days, in the 
May sowing it was 10 days, while in July sowings the time is normally 3 or 
6 days. Although the mean temperature at the end of August is alx^ut the 
.same as early in June, the night temperatures are more favourable 
than at the earlier period. The followdiig table shows the comparative 
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yields of maize sown at different periods and the heights at 21 days after 
planting. 



t Comparative' 

Height 1 

Temperatures (“C.) 
Average for 21 days 


Date of sowing 

yield* 

of plant i 


_ - 



^ of grain 

Maximum Minimum , 

Mean 

April I. 

. 56 

24.6 cm 

29 6 

11 4 

20 5 

May I. 

63 

25.1 30 4 

43-5 ' 33.7 

12.2 

21 3 

June 1 . 

84 

14.8 

24.2 

June 15. 

, . 88 

5^-7 i 

7 

16.2 

254 

June 2 ), .. . 

. . 92 

616 ; 

36.8 

17.4 

27.1 

July 13. 

. . 100 

691 j 

3<>3 

18.7 

27-5 

July 27. 

. - 96 

62.2 1 

35 5 

18.5 

27.0 

August 10. 

. . 86 

59.1 1 

35.7 

18.5 

27.1 

August 24. 

. . — 

62 8 

33 3 

17 I 

25.2 

September 7. 

O4 

51-9 

31 7 

15.4 

23.5 

September 21. 

. . 3c) 

_ I 

— 

— 

— 


(*) Maximum yield in bowing of July 13 being taken as 100. 


From a consideration of the mean weekly maximum and minimum 
temperatures at Bahtim (April to November), it seems clear that the 
optimum growing weather in Egypt for inaize occurs during the month 
of August; at this time night temperatures are higher than at any 
other time of the year and during the day time the efiects of water 
strain on the plants is likely to be much less in evidence than during 
the month of Jtdy. 

25 - The « Pure Line” and the “Pure Chain”: a Contribution to the Terminology 
of Genetics* — Prell, G., in Zeitschrift iUr indukitvc Abstitnmuni,s und Vererbum^slehre 
V’ol. XXVI, Parts 3-4, pp. 287 - 4 <) 4 * I^eipzig, July 1921. 

The term “ pure line in the sense in which it is used by Johannsen, 
should be employed exclusively for groups of individuals derived from an 
autogamous stock by means of repeated self-crossing. It is however 
often used also to designate groups of genetically ivsolated individuals de¬ 
rived from two allogamous parents. The necessity of finding a distinct 
and suitable term for this second class of individuals has long been 
felt and the author proposes the expression, “ pure chain ”, (” reine 
Kette ”). 

Thus we have : 

Pure Line, — The entire group of individuals descended from a single 
autogamous, homozygous stock. 

Pure Chain, — The entire group of individuals descended from two 
allogamous stocks which are isogeneous (isozygotes and homozygotes), 
only as regards sex and the characters with which they are possibly 
connected (heterozygotes only as far as sex is concerned). 

The two groups differ in the number of diplonts (diploid numbers 
of chromosomes) necessary to their formation and in the nature of the 
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relations existing between the haplonts (haploid numbers of chromosomes)^ 
that unite to form the diplont. In pure lines, the point of departure is 
a single diplont, and the whole genealogical tree can correctly be represent¬ 
ed as a simple line. On the other hand, the pure chain starts from two di- 
plonts, so that in the genealogical development, there are two diplont forms 
that constantly coalesce and separate according to the same rule, thus 
producing the exact image of a chain. 

The haplonts of a pure line are identical, froili the genetic and typical 
standpoint, whereas the haplonts of the chain differ in the factor or group 
of factors of sex. The contrast between the line and the chain is speci¬ 
ally noticeable when there are other morphological factors united to those 
of sex ; in this case, the heterozygotism of a diplont is accentuated. 

26 ~ Study of Barley Hybrids, Especially from the Standpoint of Fixity of the Segre¬ 
gation of Characters in the F2. - Ui^aringhicm, 1^., in Anmiles dc la Science uaronomique. 
Year 58, Scries (>, Xo 4, pp i77“2?o Paris, August 

The visible morphological characters of barley grain are indices which 
allow varieties suitable for the brewery to be distinguished from those suit¬ 
able for cropping. These characters are regularly transmitted in a large 
number of lines and can be used as a test of the botanical purity of each 
kind. 

The author gives the results of a series of experiments relating to two 
characters i) hairs on axis of spikelet : stiff (A), or downy (a) ; 2) lateral 
dorv‘5al veins of the seed : rough (B), or smooth (b). These two pairs of cha¬ 
racters behave as independent Mendelian unitv< in crosvses between pure form 
of the variety Hordeum distichiim nutans. 

Hairs on axis of spikelet. — The pair Aa obeys the Mendelian law 
in 2g crosses (with no hybrids and 5422 jpg hybrids), between varieties 
belonging to the Linnaean species, Hordeum distichum, H. nudum and H. 
tetrastichum. In every case and in all the combinations, the ratio of 
stiff-haired to downy-haired individuals in the was as 3 : i. This cha- 


Table I. — Segregation in the Fg Generation 
of Crosses between Forms of H. distichum nutans. 



! 

i Plants with 

Crosses 

Total number 

1 

- - 


of F, plants 

Stiff hairs 

1 Downy hatrs 

0.185 9 X 0-431 . 

i 

! 39 

32 

7 

0.236 V X 0.431 cf . 

: 343 {***) 

262 (Me) 

81 (ee) 

0.385 9 X O.T90 . 

27 

21 

6 

0.431 $ X 0.185 0^. 

36 

26 

10 

0.431 $ X 0.185 cf . 

*3 

15 

8 

0.431 ? > 0.236 . 

406 (4*8) 

304 (aaa) 

X02 (Itt) 

Totals . . . 

874 (88*) 

660 (aaa) 

214 (tf) 


as-aa] 
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racter therefore manifests itself independently of the nature of the above- 
mentioned 3 species upon which it is possible by means of suitable crossings 
to impress at will the character of stiff hairs or downy hairs respectively. 

It remains to be seen whether these characters are of any importance 
from the industrial, agricultural or commercial standpoints. 

The same numerical relations are found in the crosses : H, distichum 
nutans x H. distichum erectum, H. distichum x H. nudum and H. disti¬ 
chum X H, ietrastichnm. 

Tabi.e II. — Segregation tn the 
of Crosses between Forms, of H, distichum nutans (1909). 




Plants with 

Crosses 

Total numl/ci 


of Pa plants ,| 

ronpih veins smooth vnns 



Bohemia 

$ 

0.236 

o' . . . 

52-1 ( 5 «») 

392 ( 396 ) 

132 

( 13 .) 

0.236 

9 

Bohemia cT 

62>) ( 64 ») 

481 ( 4 K«) 

H8 

(ICO) 

0.185 

6 

. 0.236 

0* 

47 


II 


0.185 

9 

" 0.-131 

o' ... 


29 

10 



+ 

0.185 

. 

3 ^> 

33 

5 



9 

> 0.1K5 

c 5 .... 

'^A 

15 

8 





T ( ifa!s . . 

1298 ( 1300 ) 

986 ( 0 T 5 ) 

312 

( 5 ?S) 


Doksai, veins. — The pair Bb on the other hand behaves somewhat 
differently from the pair Aa. These characters are only independent 
in the variety Hordeum distichum nutans (which includes all the best 
brewing barleys), and solely in the iQoh crosses. In the individuals 

witli rough veins and smooth veins occur in the ratio 3.1. 

On the other hand much segregation is already found in the crosses 
made in 1907 (all between forms of H. distichum nutans^ as is shown in 
Table III 

Similar cases of segregation occurred in 1908 : the author suggests, 
that they may be explained by the greater plasticity of Chevalier IT, 
Hannchen, and the lines 0,190, 0.385 and 0.219 as compared with the lines 
0.236, 0.431 and the form Bohemia. If this is the case the pair of 
characters presence — absence of bristles would be a more significant asso¬ 
ciation in proving the fixity of the lines thkn the pair stiff hairs — downy 
hairs. This seems to be proved by the behaviour of the hybrids arising 
from crosses between 0.501 (line of H, distichum erectum with^ smooth 
veins), and 0.63i (line of H. distichum erectum with rough veins). In fact, 
in the F2 of crosses made in 1906, in the neighbourhood of Paris, the ratio 
of bristly individuals to smooth individuals was not as 3 : i, but as i : i, 
as if the lines 0.501 and 0.631 were fixed hybrids. In the crosses effected 
in 1906 out of the 91 (92) individuals of the 7^2,42 had rough and 49 had 
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Tabi^b III. — Segregation in the Fj 
Generation of Crosses Between Forms of H, distichum nutans (1907). 




Crosses 


1 

: Total number 

1 Plants with 




> of Fi plants 

I rough veins | 

1 ! 

smooth vcin.H 

0.100 

9 

0.236 0^ 


• • 5.50 (66S) 

!' 

i 463 ( 04 ) 

87 (ia8) 

0.431 

9 

■ 0.385 cf . 


. . 100 ( 109 ) 

79 (»«) 

21 (ss) 




Totah . , 

. . ^50 ( 65 ») 

' 542 ( 48 ») . 

1 

108 ( 18 #) 

0.109 

9 

X Chevalier II 

o’ ... 

.18 

30 

18 

0.219 

9 

'' Ilannchen 

o’ . . 

. . 27 

16 

11 

0.2 ig 

9 

Bohemia 

o’ . . . 

. . 115 

69 

46 




Totals 

. . 100 ( 103 ) 

115 ( 144 ) 

75 ( 48 ) 


smooth veins, instead of 69 and 23, as there should have been theoretic¬ 
ally according to the ratio 3:1. 

The crosses made in 1907 between the same lines, 0.631 and 0.521, 
gave on the contrary different results ; in Fg, the general ratio was 3: i 
but there were individual variations, such as had not been observed 
among the former hybrids. Similar results were again produced in the 
case of cross 0.190 X 0.631 (and 0.631 X 0.190) : the progeny in the Fj di¬ 
viding into 3 groitps with very different ratios of segregation. 

ist group = 3:1 

2nfi 0 =» I : I 

» =9:7 or 15:1 

The difference in the ults observed from one year to another deser¬ 
ves notice, as it always occurred in the same types. The essential factor 
of genetic instability is to be found in line 0.631 (and perhaps also to some 
extent in 0.190), but the author maintains that it is owing to the genetic 
instability of these types that the environment, and more especially the 
climate are able to alter the percentages (ratios). 

This instability would manifest itself in the following manner in the 
crosses : supposing that 0.631 has a hybrid origin as regards the presence 01 
absence of bristles, and that A (presence), is constantly dominant over 
a (absence). In this case, the uniformity and homogeneity character¬ 
istic of 0.631 would depend upon the condition that all the egg-cells with 
the chaimcter A were fertilised by a pollen, and recix^rocaUy that aU the 
* egg-cells were fertilised by pollen A. Crossing the heterozygous line 0.631 
(Aa) with the homozygous line 0.190 (aa) gives the following combinations : 
f pollen. . . A a ^ pollen. . . a a 

i or i II I i or ^ 

f ovule... a a f ovule... A a 

[« 0 ] 
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which gives Aa, aA hybrids (with bristles), and aa aa hybrids (smooth) 
in the proportion of i * i, just as was found in the progeny of the 1906 
hybrids and in the 1908 group, Cistercienne x Bohemia, 

This proportion was found in half the cases examined. 

The great homogeneity observed in 0.631 is due to prolonged selec¬ 
tion under determined (climatic) conditions of environment. Now it 
is quite possible that the same conditions of growth would act uj)on 
0.631 X 0.190 in a manner quite different from that in which they would 
act upon 0.631, and that the regular fertilisation of all the 0.631 A ovules 
with a pollen (and reciprocally), would undergo some modifications (in 
the cross 0.631 X 0.190). Once the equilibrium is disturbed, the segrega¬ 
tion ratios become irregular and vary from one year to another according 
to the variations of the environment that in any way effect the slate 
of efpiilibrium. 

It still remains to be demonstrated whether under given conrlitions 
of climate, soil, date of sowing, cultural operations, etc 0.631 degenerates, 
in a more or less irregular manner as regards the character of bristles. 

Breeding exj^eriments alone can answei this question, and so far, 
none ha\'e been carried out 

It is however well to remember that Svanhals and Primus barleys, ol 
which the genetic cotistitution is heterozygous, are fixed in Sw^eden 
and Germany, but ra])idly degenerate (as icgards this ver^’ character of 
bristles), when they are cultivated in dry years in Picardy and in Knrc-et' 
I/rir (France) 

27 - Studies in Linkage Relations in Maize made in the United States. —eysthr, 

W ir., m GcfU'tics, Vol 6, No pp 3^, bibliocrmphy of .'o works 

Baltinion-, IMay 1021 

Results of a systematic search for linkages in maize, esx:)ecially as. re¬ 
gards the two characters tunicate ears (in which the glumes of the ear de¬ 
velop to such an extent that each kernel is entirely enclosed), and sugary 
endosperm, both dependent on the factor pairs represented as Tu tu and 
Su su In previous tests the author obtained a certain number of recipro¬ 
cal crosses between the tunicated and sugar heterozygotes (Tu tu Su su) 
and plants non-truncated with non-sugary endosperm (Tu fu Susu). The 
results are shown in Table I It was estimated that groups Su Tu, Su tu, 
BU tu would be equal. On the contrary however in every case there was an 
excess of Su Tu and su tu respectively over Su tu and su Tu. The tendency of 
these factors (Su and Tu) to remain together in inheritance can be c-xplained 
by assuming that they are located in the same chronp^some. But should 
this follow a fixed rule, the groups Su tu and su Tu slunild be missing. Ad¬ 
mitting however the undeniable existence of the linkage l)etween Su and Tu, 
the resulting exceptions may be explained by the crossing-over the(*ry (i) 
viz. a certain number of chromosomes are located between the locus of Su 
and the locus of Tu ; the chromosomes of the noii-tunicated and non-sugary 

( 1 ) St*e R. Jan. No. 20 , note (i) p. s.| 
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plant are located in a similar fashion and the resnlt is an exchange between 
homologous segments which become united to form new chromosomes; 
these should possess one only of the two characters previously linked to¬ 
gether. The more this phenomenon is intensified and frequent, the more 
often will Su tu and gu Tu be represented. In the case in question, the per¬ 
centage of crossing over in the two groups of crosses, should amount to 26.94 
and 38.85 % respectively. 

The rate of crosvsing-over can neither be designated, fixed or constant ; 
it is readily influenced by prevailing conditions and by genetical factors 
supplied by the chromosomes. 

In megasporogenesis (connected with the formation of egg-cells) the 
percentage of crossing-over in the case investigated, amounted to 21. i 
and 30.5 %, while in microsporogenesis (connected with pollen grainsl, 
the average is higher than 8 %. 

In a second series of genetical experiments the author has made a 
special stud}” (using a certain number of selected crosses) of the relations 
between Tu and Su and other mutant factors : 

C ~ colour of aleurone 
Sh ™ shrunken endosperm 

I factor opposing the production of colour of aleurone 

0 = factor for golden plant 

R red aleurone 

B -- brown colour of plant 

Lg — leaves withoxit ligules 

P = coloured pericarp 

PI purple anthers 

A anthocyanin pigmentation in leaves, and grain 

An — semi-dwarf plants with anthers on the ears 

Bl -= brown blotches on leaves 
Cr — crinkled leaves 
O = dwarf plant 
F — fine striping in the leaves. 

PI ~ floury endosperm 
j = Japonica striping of leaves 

Pr = purple aleurone in the presence of other aleurone factor pairs 

Ra ^ ramosa ear 

Qs ^ green striping of leaves 

V = greenish-white seedling 
W — white seedling 

Y - factor concerned in the formation of yellow endosperm 

The following data refer to the factor C (colour of aleurone). In the 
cross Tu tu Cc X tu tu cc, the progeny Su Tu, Su tu, and su Tu su tu are 
obtained in ecpial proportions (see Table II), which indicates that C is found 
in a chromosome different from that associated with Tu and Su. Similar 
conditions appear to exist in the following ca.ses : 

[*1] 
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Table I. — Linkage between Tu and Su and intensity 
of the phenomenon « crossing over ». 


Pedigree j 

I 

_ ! 

li 

|. 

Tu tu $U 8U X tu tu 8U SU 

196 — 10 ' 192 — 4 . .... I 

198 — t) 192 — 3 . . • • i 

140-4 E 7595 -- II . . ; 

' 2 'utuls . . . I' 


tu tu SU su Tu tu Su su 

E 7 595 - 11 ‘ - 4 . . 

H 8575 — 4 201 ~ 7 . . 


Totals . . . 


Table II. — Cross 

Pedigree 


36^ - 3^>5 . . • ... 

3OO — 367 .. 

36S — 369 .... 

370 - 371 . • . 

Totals , . . 


! Percentage 

Su tu Su tu su Tu I su tu of 

I j « crossing'over » 


89 

19 

31 

98 

21.10% 

147 

57 

63 

T27 

30.46 

90 

35 

21 

70 

26.9^ 

33S 

III 

118 

3S5 

26.S4% 


26 

8 

19 

25 

34-62% 

78 

.56 

32 

86 

34-92 

104 

04 

01 

III 

54.85% 

Tu tu Cc 

X 

tu tu CC. 



1 ' 

{, Su Tu 


Su tu 

SU Tu 

su tu 

( 

31 


32 

36 

36 

67 


64 

83 

84 

' 53 


53 

54 

58 

54 


68 

60 

60 

li 

!S03 


211 

233 

241 


28 - Type and Variability in Kafir (Attdropo^on Sors^hutn). — Coni^eh, a. b , 

and Kakper, R. E , in Texas Ai^ncultural Experiment Stahon, Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colle ge of TcKas, I^tvtston of A^'ronomv, Bulletin No 279, pp 1-14. figs. 6. Brazos CounU, 
Texas, April i 9 ~’i. 

The object of this study is to present data as to type and variability 
of certain characters in Andropogon Sorghum resulting trom statistical re¬ 
search. The data given are taken from material accumulated from 1915 
onwards, involving the measurement of material from crib-run heads and 
selected population material and from lines successively inbred for single 
characters. This work was conducted at Texas Agricultural Exi)eriment 
Station, Substation No. 8 , near Lubbock, Texas, a region well adapted to 
the cultivation of sorghum. 

In 1916, 669 crib-run standard blackhull kafir heads were measured 
and records were made as to : 
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i) Number of seed-bearing branches ; 2) Length of seed bearing 
branches ; 3) Number of nodes per head ; 4) Length of rachis or centre 
stem ; 5) Length of head; 6) Weight of head; 7) Weight of threshed grain. 
In succeeding work with progeny the following additional measurements 
were taken : 8) Height of plant ; 9) Diameter of plant; 10) Number of nodes 
per plant ; ii) Weight of green forage. 

The bulletin in question deals however with the first 4 features only. 
Eighty individual heads were selected for planting in 1917, comprising 8 
groups, each group representing one of the extremes of the 4 pairs of charac¬ 
ters involved. The selection for the 1918 planting, within a single group, 
included 10 heads taken from the single row in that group whose progeny 
conformed to the highest standard for the particular character for which 
selection was made. Accordingly the selections were made in each generation 
for a 4-year period. The method of selection adopted is clearly shown in 
the accompanying diagram The tabulation of the data for population 
and for lines inbred for 4 generations is given in the form of tables and 
graphs, which show the type and variability existing in each po])ulation 
and line from year to year. .The tables of statistical constants seem to 
be quite reliable, judging from the probable error in each case. 

The 8 lines involved in every case showed uniformity and ])urity in 
the Fg generation. This is in accordatice with the low percentage of cross 
pollination found by the authors in open-pollinated heads. The practical 
significance of this fact is two-fold : i) It lends greater reliability to prelim¬ 
inary uncontrolled breeding work ; 2) It emphasises the value of the head- 
row method of breeding grain sorghums and gives a greater probability of 
obtaining jnire lines. 

The fact that marked progress was made in one only of the 8 lines 
involved, viz. the line selected for few seed bearing branches, em])hasiscs 
the importance and value of selecting a large number of heads for the in¬ 
itial planting to increase the chances of including superior individuals. 

The variability in the several lines, as shown in the tables, is less than 
in the populations, and is consistently uniform in the Fg and succeeding 
generations, further emphasising the purity of the lines in the F2 generation. 

29 - The Interesting Relation between the Appearance of the Globe Mutant in 
Datura Stramonium and the Behaviour of the Chromosomes. — Blakkslkb, 

A. F., in GefiehcSj Vol. 6, No 3, pp. 241-261. Baltimore, May 1^21. 

The " Globe '' mutant in Datura Stramonium is characterised by 
depressed-globose capsules, by decreased vigour in growth and by the broad 
and only slightly toothed leaves. 

In the Datura, the placing and behaviour of the chromosomes are 
closely associated in relation to the appearance of this mutation and to 
several others. Consequently there has been noted, in every case, a dupli¬ 
cation of chromosomes giving rise to dimorphic gametes with 12 and 13 
chromosomes instead of a single normal type with 12. These are called 
simple trisomic mutants ; in somatic cells one of the 12 sets is a trisome 
with three homologous chromosomes instead of the normal two. 
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1) When selfed, the mutant character is passed on to about 22 % 
of the descendants. 

When crossed with a normal as the male parent, the miitant character 
is transmitted to about 26 % of the progeny. If however the pollen 
of a mutant is, employed, the abnormal character is apparent in only 
about 2 % of the progeny. 

The author has concluded therefore : 

a) As a general rule, the mutant complex is transmitted through the 

cells and either not at all or only to a very limited extent thiough the 
pollen. 

h) By crossing the mutant with the normal ((^), the number 
of mutants obtained in the progeny was inferior to that expected, which 
may be attributed to the lessened vitality of the mutant forms Selfing 
continued for 10 generations has not increased the proportion of mutants 
in the progeny. 

2) New Globe mutations under normal conditions have occurred 
in about 0.05 % of the descendants (i out of 2000 individuals). The 
percentage is, however, distinctly liigher, in cases which already contain 
the simple trisomic mutants. It is also higher when the mutant is used 
as the female parent, but when crossed with normals, there is no increased 
percentage of mutants in the progeny. It may be concluded therefore 
that new Globe mutations are caused by changes in the formation of the 
egg cells and rarely by changes in the pollen. 

3) Normal plants show about 2.7 % of defective pollen grains; 
Globes about 8 %. The pollen sterility is then a characteristic of the 
Globe, as it is of the other simple trisomic mutants. 

30 ~ Number of Chromosomes in Various Species of Lactuca (r). — mitstthartt 

ISHIKAWA, ill The BoUntical ]\Taiiazine^ Vol. XXXV, p. i 50 Tokyo, July 

The author has made a special study of the number, behaviour and 
size of 15 species and 5 varieties of Lactuca, several of which are found grow¬ 
ing wild in Japan; the figures in brackets indicate the number of chromo¬ 
somes. 


L 

laciniaia 

( 0 ) 

L. 

cheltdonifolia 

(5) 

L, 

Raddtana 

(0) 

L. 

dehtlts 

124) 

L. 

Irtanfiulata 

i9) 

L. 

stolomfera 

i^) 

L, 

Scartola var. sattva 

(‘>) 

L. 

repens 

(8) 

L. 

villosa 

(<J) 

L. 

Matsumurae 

(8) 

L. 

Keiskeana 

15) 

L, 

iamaEiawensiS 

<8) 

L. 

lanceolata 

^5) 

L 

chtnensts 

(16) 

L 

lanceolata var. platyphylUi 

V5) 

L. 

dentata var. s^enutnu 

(12) 

L. 

denticulata 

(5) 

L 

dentatri var albiflora 

(I 2 > 

L. 

denticulata var. pinnattpartUa 

(5) 

L. 

dentata var alpicola 

(7) 


As regards size and shape and number of chromosomes, 5 groups w^ere 
distinguished, showing differences also of a general taxonomic nature. 


(i) See R. Feb. {Ed) 
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Nakai has previously stated, taking as a base the morphological character¬ 
istics, that the Japanese species of Lactuca may be classified under 4 
headings, Lactuca, Crepidiastrum, Paraixeris and Ixeris, 

It is of interest to note that the two classifications, made according 
to the two different standpoints (taxonomic and cytologic) ajre in agreement. 
Lactuca corresponds to group i, Crepidiastrium to group 2, Paraixeris 
to group 3, and Ixeris to group 4 and to a fifth group constituted by the 
author (i). 

- The Akala’’ (Rabus Macr&ei Gray), an Endemic Hawaiian Raspberry 
and the Possibilities of its Improvement by Hybridisation and Selection. - 

Rock, J 1 C., in JournnI oi Heridiiv, WM. XII, No 4, pp 1 47-1 50, ftgb. 3, Washington. 
April n)2i 

The Akala berry grows wild in Hawaii and |)ossesses varying cliarac- 
teristics, which permit a subdivision into several distinct varieties. 

In Kanai, it is an upright spineless shrub, only a few feet in height, 
with somewhat small, dry berries. 

In Maui the plants resemble to a certain extent the t>qf>ical sjiecies 
from Hawaii, but have more spines and the fruits are less than half the size. 

Ruhus Macraei prefers the slopes of the high mountains of Hawaii 
proper (on Hualalai, Mauna I^oa and Mauna Kea). The largest fruited 
s|>ecimens were discovered by the author in a volcanic cone, known as 
Hinakapanulla, situated 6000 ft. high, in a desert lava field. The Akala 
was found in abundance with Acacia Koahawaiiansis, Coprosma pubens, 
Styphelia tameiameiae, and jiresented the appearance of a huge liana se¬ 
veral feet long and with a woody stem 2 inches in diameter. The lierries, 
of a dark rich purple colour were at least 2 inches in diameter The plant 
is completely devoid of spines. 

In the feni forests near the volcano of Kilanca there occurs another 
form of Rubus Macraei, also spineless, at lea.st in older plants. Tliis region 
has been given over to cattle grazing, and consequently the akala has gra¬ 
dually disajjpeared as a terrestrial plant and only the plants which be¬ 
came epiphytic have survived. These grow in the crevices of trunks and 
branches of trees and in the forks of moss covered trees. Although smaller 
than the berries found on the Hualalei and Mauna Kea Islands, they are 
always over i ^ inches in diameter in spite of the lack of humus and of 
real soil. 


(i) The ujiit characters to whieh may be applied or to which there is a tendency to 
apply Mendelian lawt. are regulated by the genetic factors in the chromosomc.s Recently, 
the researches made in Japan and the United States (MoR(;a.n etc.) have thrown considerable 
light on the question of chromosomes 111 the hereditary seu'^e, and it has been concluded 
thiit a parallelism and intimate connection exist between the unit characters of the plant and 
the Ixihaviour, number and torms of the chromosomes. The characteristics on the one hand 
and on the other, the chromatic constant which ODiresiionds, constitute the two extreme 
points of the genetical inquiry. If much has been said and written hitherto concerning the 
characters, nothing really definite lias been arrived at which confirms cytologically the Men- 
^lelian principles It is therefore advisable to keep the plant breeding section well in¬ 
formed as to the mo>^t recent investigations on this subject. {Ed.) ' 
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The author has collected a number of species, especially on the windy 
slopes (6000 ft. elevation) of Maiuia Kea. The air is always cool, the nights 
even cold, frost not being uncommon in winter. Kvery day after ii 
o'clock the clouds ascend from the sea and the slopes of the mountain be¬ 
come shrouded in fog for the greater part of the day. Two distinct varie¬ 
ties are found ; one dark purple and the other bright orange yellow ; the 
first was almost spineless and the second was spiny. The fruits are very 
juicy and the seeds quite small ; the dark variety is slightly bitter, while 
the yellow is quite sweet. Hybridisation should result in obtaining val¬ 
uable types, specially adapted to slopes on the Pacific coast line with mild 
winters and liable to fogs. 

32 - “ Tangelolo ”, a New Citrus Fruit Obtained by Crossing the Sampson Tangelo ” 

with Citrus decumAUA, — Swi.voli:, W T,aud Robinson, T R.,in 7 lit' JoarniJ 
of Ihreditw Vol XII, i^p 151-153, figs 1 Washington, April ifjji 

In 1908 at Kustis (Florida), a new cross was obtained by using the 
pollen of the Samp‘^on 'I'angelo, a hybrid resulting from using pollen of the 
Dancy tangerine on grnpefniit {dims dccumana). 

Two of the seedlings thus obtained have fmited. The fruits re.semble 
the male ])arent in general appearance (size, shape and chtiracter of rind), 
but on cutting, the colour of the pul]) or rather the lining membrane and 
j)artition walls were found to be reddish pink This colour often shows 
ill small blotches on the rind which appears to be free from any bitterness 
or pungent oil and conse<iuently very mild and edible. 

With this characteristic and the attractive colour of the pulp, the fruit 
lends itself e.specially to the preparation of jams etc. 

The marked influence of the male ixillen is not only evident in the size, 
shape and exterior a])pearance of the fruits, but also in the character¬ 
istics of the leaf which is large and rounded. Cultural tests are id pre¬ 
sent in progress with a view to the establishment of the economic value of 
this new hybrid and to ascertiiin the possible advanbige of the contin¬ 
uation and pro])agatioii of this fruit. 

33 - Determination of the Origin of Linseed on the Market. — p. Pibtkr (n.nui- 

wirtbchaftlichi* KoiilrolKtalioii, Berlin), in Lantiunrtschuftlicht’ii l^er^uchssiotiout’n^ 

Vol. XCVZII, Parts 5-h. Berlin, lOO) 

The determination of the origin of the different linseeds of commerce 
is sometimes a matter of great im]K')rtance, for the oil content, ra])Kli1y 
of drying, impurities, etc. differ considerably according to the country^ 
from which the linseed comes. Thus Bombay linseed contains, on an 
average, 43 % of oil, Russian linseed about 37 % and Japanese linseed 

35 %♦ . . . 

The author directed his attention chiefly to the investigation of lin¬ 
seed from the principal sources of the world's supply — Argentina, British 
India, North America and Russia, but he also extended his examination 
to linseed sent from China, Japan, Persia, Morocco and 'Itirkey. The 
results are set forth in a series of tables from which are taken the 
averages given in the following Table. In order to determine the tat 
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content, the seed was first coarsely crushed and extracted with anhydrous 
ether, then finely ground and again extracted, 2 to 3 % more oil being 
obtained by the second operation. The drying was effected by a current 
of gas. 

The oil content found by the author is generally a little higher than 
that given by Hasei^hoff {Landn\ Versuchs-Stationen, 1892, Vol. 41, 
p.58), or by Schustbeer (G. Hefter, Technologic der FeUe und Ole, p. 7). 

As a rule, the weight of 1000 grains is greater in tropical and subtrop¬ 
ical countries and less in the temperate, and it thus affords some index 
of the origin of the linseed. 

The fat content is of much less significance ; the position of the coim- 
try of origin in this respect is as follows (in descending order). British 
India ( Bombay) — Turkey — British India (Calcutta) —- China — Morocco 
— Argentina — South Russia — North America — Persia — North Rus¬ 
sia. The fact tliat the oil content varies considerably in the same place 
according to the year, greatly detracts from the value of this character in 
the identification of the origin of linseed. 

The impurities are of much more importance in this respect, especially 
those classed as characteristic weed seeds for they nearly always in¬ 
dicate the country of export. 

Characters of Linseed of Different Origins, 


Stjurce 

No 

of samples 
analysed 

Fat 

cfnitent 

Water 

content 

Weight 

of 1000 

grahifs 

Coefficient 

of 

purity 

Argent ilia . . 

25 

39.68% 

^.96%! 6.0272 gm 

97.6% 

Bombay. 

! 6 

13 36 ' 

3-63 

, 7.4122 

96.6 

Calcutta. 

3 

41 27 

4.48 

151196 

96.9 

Turk<^y. 

6 

42.30 

4.08 

, 7-0723 

95 I 

Morocco. 

1 ® ; 

40.17 

4-45 

' 9.3555 

90 6 

South Russia.. 

7 ; 

38.78 

5.01 

5 554 1 

91.7 

North Russia. 

Volga, Siberia, Viatka, Kama. 

1 0 ' 

! 

37-37 j 

4-73 

4-1371 

92.0 

Rajow. 

i 4 

36.89 ; 

5.20 

1 4.0647 

90.3 

Canada . 


38-42 i 

4-50 

, 4-4419 

98.2 

United States (Minnesota) . . * 

! 4 ' 

3912 1 

4-54 

4-7318 

98.7 

China ... ..... 

1 ^ : 

.40.94 1 

4 38 

4.7440 

96.0 

Japan . 

6 > 

38.84 . 

5-64 

3-8479 ; 

96.0 

Persia... 

1 ! 

38.55 ' 

1 

4.22 

: 5-5025 ; 

1 

95-6 


The author gives for each country of origin the list of the weed seeds 
found among the imijurities ; he also gives a Table showing the distribution 
of the total number of the weed seeds discovered (141 sp^ecies). These 
data allow the cliaracteristic species to be determined for the various coun¬ 
tries as follows : 

Argentina. — Charr.cteristic species: Ceratochloa australis {Bro~ 

[»»] 
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mus unioloides) — Brassica cantpestris — Anthemis Cotula — Melilotus 
parviflorus — Loliuni brasilianum Nees — Centaurea melitensis — Rumex 
pulcher — Phalaris minor] accessory species: Silyhum Marianum — Si- 
lene gallica — Lolium temulentum. As the seeds of several species of these 
weeds are always present in large numbers there is no difficulty in recognis¬ 
ing linseed from Argentina, the comitry which supplies most of the linseed 
to the markets of the world. The absence of Cuscuta epilinum is charac¬ 
teristic. 

North America (United States and Canada). — The weed seeds 
chiefly found in linseed from these countries are : Grindelia squarrosa — 
Helianthus annuus — and Sisymbrium Sinapistrum. The two first species 
are exclusively North American, the third is also found in linseed from 
South Russia. Accessory species. Erysimum orientate. Polygonum Con- 
volvulus ; other species of Convolvulus and Cuscuta epilinum are absent. 

British India (Bombay and Caecxjtta). — Tyiiical impurities : 
Brassica campcstris var. Sarson (= Sinapis glauca Roxb — Brassica 
glauca Witlm) — Brassica dichoioma Prain — B. juncea H. f. and T. — 
Asphodchis tenuifokus. The three first are typical Indian varieties. The 
following are also found : Lathyrus sativus var. indicus. — Cicer arieU- 
num (variety with small brownish-red seeds) — Guizotia abyssinica — frag¬ 
ments of the integument t)f Ricinus communis, Indian linseed is easily 
recognised owing to the constant presence of Indian species of Brassica. 

As linseed from Oilcutta and Bombay contains the same impurities, 
they are of no assistance in discriminating between the two products, 
which can however be distinguished by the weight of looo seeds and the 
oil content, both of which are higher in Bombay than in Calcutta linseed 
as is shewn by Ihe Table. 

North Ritssia. — This term is chiefly applied to the eastern man time 
provinces. The following characteristic impurities are alw'ays present in 
large quantities; Polygonum lapathifolium — P, Persicaria — Lolium rt- 
motum — Spergula maxima. None of these species is exclusively Russian 
but taken together they form a characteristic feature. 

Accessory species : ( amelina dentata — C. sativa — Ceniau 7 ^ea Cyanus 
— Chenopodium album — Galeopsis Tetrahit — Thiaspi arvense — Afa- 
tricaria inodor a — Galium Aparinc — Anthemis arvensis. The Japanese 
linseed resembles the Russian in containing Spergula maxima and Lolium 
remotum, but differs from it in being free from Polygonum lapathifolium 
and P. Persicaria. 

South Russia. — Characteristic impurities. — Sinapis — dissecta — 
S. alba — Brassica elonguta — Melilotus officinalis — Brassica Besseriana 
Andr. — Coronilla varia. As the impurities are generally very numerous 
and include the seed of more than one species, it is nearly always possible 
to recognise linseed of vSouth Rus.sian origin. 

Accessory s|>ecies: — Sinapis arvensis (more common in this linseed 
than in any other) — Eruca satii^a — Convolvulus arvensis — Panicum 
milliaceum — Vaccaria parviflora — Setaria viridis — Glaucium corni- 
culatum — Allium rotundum — Raphanus sativus. All these species are 

[3:1] 
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also to be found in linseed from other localities, but taken together, they 
are very characteristic of South Russian linseed. 

It is thus evident tliat there is a distinct difference between/linseed 
from North and South Russia respectively. Linseed from Siberia (of which 
only one sample was examined), contains the impurities characteristic both 
of the South Russian {Sinapis dissecta), and Chinese (Corispermum hysso- 
pifolium) products. 

Mediterranean Countries (Morocco, Turkey). — It is not diffi¬ 
cult generally speaking to recognise linseed from the Mediterranean region, 
but there are variations in the products of the different countries and 
the Maroccan and Turkish linseed examined presented very marked differ¬ 
ences. The following s^^cies of weed seeds characterise the linseed 
of the Mediterranean countries: I'orilis nodosa — Arthrolobium scorpioides 
—■ BupleurUm protractum — Chrysanthemum coronarium — Cephalaria 
syriaca — Phalaris hrachystachys, Ph. canariensis, Ph, paradoxa — Bro- 
mus maximus — Trigonella Foenum-graecum — Silene cretica — Raphis- 
trum orientate. The Morocco linseed contains sj^cial impurities in the form 
of Bromus maximus, Chrysanthemum coronarium, and Bupleurum protrac- 
turn ; Turkish linseed contains Silene cretica and as accessory species : 
Asperula arvensis (very common) — Salvia Sclarea — Rapistrum orientate 
— Coriandrum sativum — Scandix Pecten Veneris. 

China. — Characteristic species: Corispermum hyssopifolium — Brassica 
Besseriana Andr. (sub. species with yellow seed) — Polygonum tataricum — 
Salsola Kali — Setaria italica. Considerable numbers of the seeds of the 
yellow-seeded variety of Brassica Besseriana are found in Chinese linseed. 
The following are common as accessory species : Setaria glauca, S. viridis — 
Panicum miliaceum — Eruca saliva. 

Japan. — Linseed from this country greatly resembles the linseeds 
grown in North Russia; it also contains: Lolium remotum — Spergula maxi¬ 
ma — S. arvensis — Camelina dentaia but is free from Polygonum lapathi- 
folium and P. Persicaria which are common in linseed from N. Russia. 
Brassica Napus was only found in Japanese linseed. The presen.ce of 
fragments of rice and of rice glumes serves also to distinguish Japanese 
linseed which is further characterised by the very light weight of 1000 seeds. 

34 - Possibility of Growing Wheat in the State of Piauhy, Brazil (i). — cabr\l, j. c., 

in A:^ncola, Vol. Vl, No 2, pp }2, iig i. Rio de Janeiro, Aiigii*^! 1021. 

Dr. Joao Cabrae, the Deputy for Piauhy, on the occasion of his visit 
to the Professional Agricultural Institute at Corrente, noticed a re¬ 
gularly-developed plot of wheat in the experiment field of the Institute. 

(i) Thi.s is the nearest point to the Equator at which wheat has hitherto been grown 
in Brazil. It is said, that this cereal was cultivated in Para by the first colonists, but that 
rust drove the wheat plant continually southwards. For some year.s however a fresh at¬ 
tempt has been made to increase wheat production and positive results have been obtained 
from experiments earned out in numerous places in the state of Minas Oiaes. It is quite 
impossible to grow wheat beyond the northern limits of this State, but as soon as Bahia is 
reached, this cereal i? cultivated with Hcvea, cacao, and manioc, at only 8® south latitude. 

[33-.-14] 
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The climatic conditions of the State of Piauhy are similar to those in North¬ 
east Brazil, where the copious rainfall and high temperature are favourable 
to the cultivation of rubber and manioc. 

35 - Kanota: An Early Oat Introduced into Kansas, United States. — Salmon, s. c.. 

and Parkrr, J. II., in Af*riculfural Experiment Station, Kansas State Ac,rtcaUural 

College, Circular <ji, pp. 1-13, tables 61, figs 2. Manhattan, Kansas, August 11^21 

Kanota oats were first grown at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1916 when 4 lots of seed from Texas, all called Red Texas or 
Red Rustproof were received. Kanota belongs to the red oat group, 
Ar^cna sterilis, cliaracterised by a brownish red coloured grain, sucker mouth 
and basal hairs. The awns, however, are usuall^^ missing or, if present, 
are jxtorly developed and the young plants assume at an early age a semi- 
erect ix>sition. These three jx>ints appeared to differentiate it distinctly 
from the Red Tex.as oats. Kanota appeiirs to occupy an intermediate 
position lietween the red and white groups which suggests hybrid origin 
with characters associated with A. sativa (northern) and A. sterilis 
(southern) and this may explain its geographic adaptation. 

As regards the appearance of the grain, Kanota is identical with otlier 
Fulgum strains, but the difference in certciin agronomic chuiracters and in 
agronomic value is evident according to the experimental results obtained 
at Kansas 1917-20. The average yield for the 4 years has been 47.1 bush¬ 
els per acre which is 10.9 bus. more than Red Texas, the variety previously 
regarded as the best available oat. 

Kanota was first tested by Kansas farmers in 1919 and the table 
giving the comparative yields of this variety and a local strain of Red 
Texas shows a difference in favour of the first named variety, amounting 
to .15.3 bus. Further results in 1920 also demonstrate the advantages of 
adopting the Kanota variet3\ 

According to the Table giving the dates of heading and ripening, Ka¬ 
nota evidently jx^ssesses the advantageous characteristic of early maturity. 
In early .spring growth it resembles the white oat {A sativa group), and in 
1919 when this factor seemed to l^e a determining one with respect to ])ro- 
duction, Kanota made as rapid a growth as any other variety-, tillered 
abundantly, and was not seriously hindered in its growth by weeds. All 
strains of Red Texas on the other hand made very slow vegetative growth, 
were damaged by weeds and gave low yields. 

In field plot tests, Kanota produced grain of better (pialit^^ tlian other 
varieties as regards weight. As indicated by the table, the average test 
weight was 5 lb. higher than Red Texas, 3 lb. higher than Burt and 
8.1 lb. higher than the most productive Kherson ; the average weight 
for the years 1917-20, was 33.7 lb. per bus. 

In nurseiy’- and fi^ld plot tests the straw has been found to be slightly 
shorter than in other varieties, but there seems no rea.son to fear that the 
straw will be too short to bind and where lodging is likely to occur the 
short characteristic may be advantageous. 

Observations made in the springs of 1920 and 1921 at Manhattan and 
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Hays, indicate that Kanota is somewhat more resistant to late spring 
frosts than Kherson oats and fully equal if not superior to Red Texas 
in this respect. 

As regards resistance to disease, although Kanota belongs to the 
red rust-proof group ” A. sterilis, it is not resistant to Puccinia coronata 
nor to P. graminis avenue. However, although not immune from smut, 
{Ustilago Avenue), it shows a high degree of resistance. 

It is estimated that about 8000 bus. of pure seed will be available for 
sowing purposes in the spring of 1922. It is proposed to inspect the crop 
and publish a seed list each year so that a supply of reasonably pure seed 
will be available at all times. 

36 - Varieties of Rice Tested inl921Jn the Experiment Field of the " Granja arro- 

cera ” of Sueca, Valencia, Spain. — Montesoro, E. G. (Director de la Oranja arro- 

cera dc Sueca), in BoUHn artocero, Vol. Vll, No. 98, pp. 1-3. Valencia, November 26, 1921. 

Tests were made with 18 varieties divided into 3 groups: I) varieties 
that had already been tried for some years and were therefore acclimatised ; 
II) New varieties imported from the Royal Risicultural Experiment Station 
of Vercelli (Italy) ; III) Varieties sown and transplanted at two different 
times. 

Group I. — Kukurio — Pelarda Precoce — Brasileno — Montesoro 
Pr^coce — Vialone nero and Vialone giallo, considered as a single variety 
— Bomba (Novelli Precoce, and Matusaska, were also tried, but they 
proved unsatisfactory and are not to be recommended to rice-growers 
on accoimt of their low productivity). 

As regards unit production, the above varieties are arranged in the 
preceding paragraph, in descending order, for they yield respectively : 
6790 — 6100 — 5703 — 5294 — 4765 — 3646 kg. of paddy per hectare. 

Brasileno is in process of degeneration. Montesoro Precoce, Pelarda 
Precoce, and Bomba are all remarkable for the fine quality of their 
grain. 

Group II. — Precoce No. 6. — Isen — Dellarole — MomjDel — 
Allorio — Onsen. 

The three first varieties produced respectively 6101 — 5499 5^02 

kg. per hectare ; the three last each produced about 3600 kg, per hectare ; 
therefore their introduction is advisable. All these varieties must first 
be acclimatised. 

Group III. — The Creppi, Originario i, Originario 3 and Novelli 
Precoce varieties should be sown a little later than the others, for they 
are very early, Montesoro Precoce and Pellarda Precoce may be sown 
at the usual date. 


This article is followed by a comparative study of the results obtained 
from the different varieties in the experiment fields of Sueca and Albe- 
rique. 
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37 .- Moki Lima Beans (Pbaseo/us tunaius) in Egypt. — Porbks, r. ir., in 

Hulleiin Na. o Sultanic At^ricullt^ral Society, 7'echnicnl Secitony pp 1-22, tables 3, figs. 5. 

Cairo, 1941. 

The semi-dwarf habit of growth, the non-twining bines, the endur¬ 
ance of arid conditions of climate and the markings of some of the seeds 
indicate thxit the Moki limas probably constitute a distinct group of horti¬ 
cultural varieties within the Phaseolus lunatus or Sieva classification. The 
two first characteristics permit cultivation as a field crop while the legum¬ 
inous character of the plant and the nutritive value indicate a high food 
return with minimum drafts upon the soil. Of the colour variants, the 
White Moki is the most jjromising coniinercially. 

About 4 months of warm weather are required to mature a crop of 
dry beans , they are therefore at an advantage in .sub-tropical climates 
where a long season allows time for a succession of plantings. 

According to the growth curv'^es taken on jnonthly plantings made at 
Gizii, stimulated vegetative growth is apx^irent during the more humid 
warm weather, July to October inclusive, although the best yields of 
beans are not necessaril37 associated with a raj)id growth of bines. The 
marked dn)uglit resistant characteristic lias also been demonstrated at 
Giza. 

A small x)ercentage only of the bloom dcveloi)s pods, usually early 
in the blooming jieriod and according to fertility of soil and sxDace for de- 
velopmejit of the plant. Data as to the relation of blooms to pods in suc¬ 
cessive plantings are given and data relative to the setting of jxids on sever¬ 
al varieties of lima l)eans shows the highest setting for ])ods for the Moki 
lima xx>ssessing non-twining bines of medium length. 

Cowing to the long season (March to August) during which Moki limas 
may be x)lanted in I/iwer l^gypt, this crop is ])rospectively available for 
an unusual number of rotations. Following winter v^egetables such as 
lettuce, cabbage, cauli flower, etc ,it may be jdanled in March and harvested 
in July in time to be followed by quick maturing varieties of maize. I'ollow- 
ing broad beans it may be planted in May and har\ ested in Septcnil^er in 
time to be followed by wheat and barley. Following wheat and Parley 
it may be plantecl in June and ha invested in Clctobei, ])receding cotton. 
It niay be planted in July instead of jnaize and harvcvsted in November 
J3receding berseem {Trifolium alcxamirinum) or cotton, hollowing whiter 
rainfall it gives xiromiseasa dry farming crop aloJig the Mediterranean coast 
and in Palestine. 

A description is given of the cultural methods employed in Ivgypt. 
N<^rmally this leguminous cro]) should not require fertilisation under 
existing conditions, contributing to rather than drawing from the nitrogen 
suj)ply : but until the required strain of B. ra<Hcicola for this bean is avail¬ 
able an application of 100 to 200 kg. of nitrates per feddan (i fed dan 
--= 1.038 acres) will increase the yield. 

However cultures of J 3 . radicicola from the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture have finally l^een established and abundant tubercles produced in 
experimental cultures with prospective imjirovement in yield and soil 

[»T] 
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value. The author gives an outline of lo different attempts with cultures 
from various vsources. 

Insect pests and diseases have not thus far seriously menaced the 
plants or the croj). Grasshoppers {Euprepocnemis plorans), Etiella zinke- 
nella, Bruch us irrcsectiis have attacked the crop, but these attacks have 
been successfully controlled. 

Under favourable conditions and with proper culture the crop should 
yield under irrigation 800 to 1000 kg. of good jnarketable beans in about 
4 months time. This estimate approximates to the yield of lima bean in 
Califoniia, where the crop averages from 510 kg. per acre on ordinary land 
to 910 kg. in the best bean growing sections. 

The cost of Moki lima culture based on experience at Ilahtini Farm 
has been estimated as follows, two estimates being submitted, for high 
cT'd low costs of labour respectively. The total cost based on war prices 
with labour at 10 to 12 piastres per day (July 1920) is estimated at 13.84 £ 
Kgyptian and the total co.st based on lower prices with labour at 4 to 7 
piastres per day is estimated at 10.32 £ Kgyt)tian. The detailed cost of 
each cultural operation is notified. The profits per feddaai of this culture, 
under various conditions may be estimated as follows ; — 



600 kn 

800 ku 

600 kg 

800 kg 


6 piastres 

0 piastres 

4 piastres 

4 piastres 


l>cr Ur. 

per kg. 

I>er kg. 

p< r kg. 


£ (Egyptian) 

£ (Egyptian) 

£ (ICgyptuin) 

^ (lvgM>tiuti) 

(xross income 

. . 36 00 

48 .()<) 

24 (u) 

^2.00 

Costs. 

. . 1381 

13 8 j 

10.32 

10.32 

Net i)er fedflan 

. . 22.10 

31 ib 

13 

21 08 


An analysis was made by Prescott (Societe vSultanique d' Agricul¬ 
ture) of samples collected from various .sources including bc^th original 
Arizona seed and successive crop.s grown in Kgypt from this seed. Accord- 
i ng to the data ])resented the average of water free material in all Moki 
limas grown in Kgypt, non tiiberculous, showed 2.84 nitrogen and 38.0 
starch (1918-1920). In approximately equal quantities these limas may 
be used in combination with starchy foods, especially maize (27.75 kg. of 
limas combined with 24.34 maize, assuming tluit the balanced ra¬ 

tion for a vSub-tropiciil population should average i 15). 

The author adds recipes winch suggest the possibilities of using Moki 
limas as a food which - .should make a healthy .substitute for meat in a 
hot climate. 

18 - Lentil-Growing in Brazil. — Chacaras c QtnnUtcs, Vol XXIV, No. pp. 207^ 
llg I. vSao Paulo, September 15, 1021. 

Concise rules for the cultivation of the lentil (Ervum Lens), in Brazil 
are given in this paper. Agriculturists are advised to increase the acreage 
under this crop, as lentils fetch the good price of 14-15 milreis per sack 
(i gold milreis at par 2.83 fr.), and the exporters of Rio Grande do 
Sul are unable to satisfy all the demands made. 

[3Y.38] 
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39 - Yam Culture {Dioscorea spp.), in Porto Rico. — Ktnm\n, C. 1 '., in Porto Rtco 

As^riculturul Experiment Station, Bulletin No ,*7, pp 2-22, pi 6. Wa^ilniifjlon, 

The yam is one of the important foods of Porto Rico where the cli¬ 
matic conditions favour its growth. It is well adapted to various types 
of soil, although giving the best results on heavy clay soils. This crop 
has however been very little cultivated in other countries and in certain 
cases is practically unknown. In view of the fact that high prices for 
foods are prevalent, and that yam is among the least expensive of food 
crops, the description of the general practices adopted in Porto Rico as 
regards this crop are worthy of attention. I(xperiruents wdth a view to 
the introduction of new and im))roved varieties and methods of culture 
have been in i)r()gress at the Porto Rico Experiment vStation for several 
years, 

A description is given of the preparation of the land, and it is stated 
that ridges of w^ell-stirred soil and vegetable matter should be made suffici¬ 
ently large when planting to enable the roots to make a normal growth 
above the water level in the soil and above the firm subsoil The plants 
should be placed from i to 2 ft. apart in these ridges, according to con¬ 
ditions peculiar to the root growth of each variety. luther entire or sections 
of roots may Ix^ ])lanted, but the upper section has been found to give the 
nio.st satisfactory results. Dipping in P>ordeaux mixture w^as found to 
be an effective means of preventing decay of roots cut in jiieces for seed 
Applications of feitilisers did not result in sufficient increase in the cro)) 
to warrant their recomiuendation, Init when used, none of the elements 
(nitrogen, phosphorus, potash) should be oiiiitted. The table showing 
the average yield jier hill, ridge planting, of 4 varieties of yams on fertilised 
and unfertilised plots confirms this statement. 

Tests in cutting back the vines have demonstrated that vines should 
not be touched or injured if the best results are to be obtained. Wliere 
also the vine su])])orts are insufficient there is a marked decrease from the 
normal yield. 

Among the \'arieties commonly grown in Porto Rico, the one known 
as Guinea (var. Dioscorca sativa) is the most ])opular on account of its 
heavy yield, its high food value and its pleasant flavour. Other va¬ 
rieties here described in detail include the Potato Yam, (introduced from 
Africa), identified by WivSTEK as 1). aciileata, Purple Ceylon, S P. I. No. 31922 
(var. D. $ativa), S. P. I. No. 31920, />. Chondrocarpa, Agua (var. 1). 
alata, introduced from New Oiiineab Yellow^ Guinea (var. />. Cavennensis), 
and Mapuey Morado. The last is considered superior in fla\'our to any 
other yam, but the yield is low. 

40 ^ ThB Chemical Composition and Yield of Forage-Maize Cut at Different Stages, 

in Hungary. ~~ Wfiser, S., anU Smtschek, a {Komgl. Uticrar tii'rphysiolo^isoher 

Versuchs-Ktatioii in Budapest), in Pu' J.'indieirhchottlichcn Vcrsuchs^St itioneo, Vol XCVII, 

Parts 1-2, pp. iii-ip. Berlin, 

In previous experiments carried out by the authors to determine the 
effect that the space left between the plants has upon the unit production 
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and nutritive value of forage-maize, the question arose as to the stage at 
which maize should be cut for silage, with a view to obtaining the heaviest 
crop per hectare {Landwirtschajfliche Vet such s-Stationen, Vol. lyXXXI, 
p. 49, 1913). 

In order to be able to answer this question, the authors made exper¬ 
iments in several places in Hungary for the purpose of discovering the 
chemical changes that take place in the x>lant, and the yield of crude nu¬ 
tritive substances per hectare from the time of the appearance of the male 
inflorescences. 

Sam])les were taken at regular intervals until the plants withered 
and their leaves began to fall. A series of tables gives : i) the comix)sition 
of maize in its natural condition at the different dates of cutting and in 
the various localities — 2) the composition of the dry matter — 3) the 
water content of maize cut at different stages — 4) the amount of dry 
matter, and of each of its constituents, per surface unit obtained in every 
jdace, in the case respectively of a minimum, average and maximum 
crop; the increase taking place during maturation per 100 gm. of each 
of the constituents or of the total dry matter — 6) the percentage dis¬ 
tribution of the total dry matter and of each of its constituents in the X)laces 
where the maize was cultivated. 

The water content of maize plants cut at the time of the apx>earance 
of the male inflorescences varied from 83.4 to 89 % and the average in ii 
exi>erinients was 87.23%. Kicij.nkr gives 80.6% as the mean water con¬ 
tent of forage maize, but these researches show that 13 % is the maximum 
amount of water present in Hungarian maize. The loss of water sustained 
during maturation, and hence the increase in dry matter varies from 
one locality to another. On an average the daily increase in dry matter 
from the time of the appearance of the male inflorescences, until 20-76 
days later was 0.24 % and the weekly increase 1.5 %. Green maize with 
an average dry matter content of 12 8 % at the moment of develoj)ment 
of the male inflorescences, contained 20.6 % thirty days later and was 
so dry that it could no longer be fed as green forage. 

The ash content of foiage maize at the time the male inflorescences 
appeared varied from 0.66 to 1.5 %. In most of the varieties used in the 
exx>erimeiits the mineral content of the plants showed no further increase 
from tliis date ; in 2 cases only out of 12 was there any noticeable increase. 
It is certain that the character of the soil and the nature of the fertiliser 
used determine the time at which the plant ceases to absorb mineral sub¬ 
stances, but the absorption of these substances never proceeded parallel 
with the increase of dry matter. The dry matter ash content continued 
to rise until it reached the maximum, and then fell during 4 to 5 weeks, 
until it was about half the amount first observed : on an average from 
7 37 % to 4 88 %. 

The forage-maize protein content (both crude and pure), increased 
but little during the maturation process, and did not proceed pari passu 
with the increa.«e in dry matter. The average of all the experiments was 
as follows. 
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! Crude protein | Pure protein 


^ At the time of the appearance of the male inflorescences 

In ripe maize.*. 

In the dry matter on the appearance of the male inflor¬ 
escences . 

In the dry matter at maturity. 


1.07 % ; 0.86 % 

1.26 I 1.03 

8.44 : 4.93 

6.77 ; 4.06 


The ether extract content ot a green plant at the time of the appear¬ 
ance of the male inflorescence was 0.48 %, and during the drying that 
accomjjanies maturation it rose to 0.76 %, wliereas at the same time, the 
crude fat content of the dry matter fell from 3.76 to 2.40 %. It is certain 
that the composition of the crude fats also changes during this period, 
for often during the maturation of forage-maize, ears containing well- 
developed grains are produced, whereas on the other hand, the amount 
of chlorophyll progressively decreases. 

In the ether extract of green maize, the authors only found 3 % 
of pure fats and 97 % of iinsaponifiable matter, but in maize in process 
of ripening, the crude fat content continually increases while the non-fatty 
substances diminish. 

The amount of crude fibre increases without intermission during 
the plant’s devcloi)ment and until its complete maturation; on an average 
it rises from 3.29 to 6.35 

The fibre content of the dry matter nearly always remained constant ; 
it was 26.7 %, on an average, at the time the first sample was taken, and 
25.2 % when the second was gathered. This proves the incoriectness 
of the generall3'^-received opinion that the fibre content of the dry matter 
present in maize is much larger some weeks after the development of the 
male inflorescences than at the date of their first appearance. The lig- 
nification of maize, wliich is connected with the drying accompanying 
maturation, cannot thus be explained b3^ the increase in fibre, but must 
be attributed to other causes. It might be supposed to depend upon 
variations in the proportions between the 3 groups of substances composing 
crude fibre : cellulose, lignin and cutin, but the authors have found that 
there is no essential difference in the fibre composition of maize cut at dif¬ 
ferent stages and therefore the cause of the process must be sought elsewhere. 

The amount of nitrogen-free extract varies in green maize from 7.02 % 
to 15.7 %, and in the dry matter, from 54.75 % to 62.57 %. These ex¬ 
tracts thus continue to increase during the maturation process. 

The amount of dry matter produced by a plant varies from 5.03 gm. 
to 23.11 gm. at the time of the appearance of the male inflorescences ; 
later the variations are still greater. There are also great differences in 
the number of plants per sq. metre and in the quantity of crude nutritive 
substances produced pei sq. metre. In three experiments made at the 
same place (Jdszbereng), 282 — 301 — 1^2 gm. were obtained respec¬ 
tively from 100 gm. of dry matter in 59 I Debreczen, 648 gm. 

were obtained in 55 days ; and at Kassa, 204 gm. in 60 days. 
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Ill the various localities the largest amount of dry matter was pro¬ 
duced at different times after the appearance of the male inflorescences, 
and this is due to the different exposure of the fields and to the dissimilar 
climatic and cultural conditions. If the latter are favourable the amount 
of dry matter increases 4 to 5 times, otherwise it is only doubled. As 
tlie areas planted were of very limited extent, the results of these exper¬ 
iments are not absolutelv applicable to practical work ; they however 
show that after the male flowers have appeared, the plants continue grow¬ 
ing for 7 to 8 weeks and the dry matter goes on increasing all this time. 
Maize for silage should thus be left standing as long after the appearance 
of th^ male inflorescences as is possible without its l>eginning to lignify 
(1 or 2 weeks). In this way twice to six times more dry matter is obtained 
than if the plants had been cut as soon as the tassels were formed, or a 
little earlier or later. The chief increase in dry matter takes place during 
the 8 to 20 days following the appearance of the male inflorescences. 

From the beginning to the end of the experiment, the culm*s growth 
in length and circumference always kept pace with the increase in the 
amount of dry matter per surface unit. 

In the case of all the varieties used in the experiment the dr3^ mattei 
content was increased by the addition of the same substances. These 
consisted for the most part of carbohydrates, and to a considerable extent, 
of cellulose, that is to sa^^ of the con.stituents which give maize its nutritive 
value. 

The authois’ experiments with oxen showed the digestibility coeffi¬ 
cient of the nitrogen-free extracts, and of the cellulose to be respectively 
76 %, and 59.90 whereas that of pure protein is onl^^ 5 5 %, so that 
the content in the latter element present in maize for ensilage is of no 
practical importance. The average percentage composition of the dr^* 
matter formed after the appearance of the male inflorescences was as 
follows : Ash 4.26 — Crude protein 3 60 — Pure protein 2.82 — Crude 
fat 1.98 — Fibre 25.56 — Nitrogen-free extracts 64.60. 

As the composition of the crude fibre, like that of the nitrogen-free 
extracts does not perceptibly vary dtrring maturation, the digestibility 
of ensilaged maize is ])ractically independent of the time at which it is 
cut. The losses taking place during ensilage are also but little affected 
b^^ the age of the maize used. From the point of view of forage use there 
is no objection to putting quite rii)e maize in the silo. It should be cut 
at the time of the greatest production of dry matter and before any has 
been lost as a result of the falling of the leaves, etc. 

- Experiments in Growing Italian Rye-Grass {Lolium itaHcum\ in Brazil, — 

I>K .SoirzA, I’fdro P (Dircctcjr tlo J'osto Zoolcchnico, Viamao, Rio (Iranclc do Sul), in 
Chcicaras <• Quintut's, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, pp. ^ Paulo, September 

15, 19^1 

The author has tried growing both Italian rye-grass (Lolium italicum), 
as well as Iviiglish rye grass (Lolium perenne), on the farn\ annexed to the 
« Posto zootechnico » of Vianiao, Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil). In Phirope, 

[4e.4i] 
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the first plant is a biennial and the second a perennial, but in Brazil, neither 
stands longer than 8 or 9 months. At Viamao, L, perenne did not prove 
at all successful ; L. italicufn on the other hand did fairly well, giving 4 cut¬ 
tings a year and producing 200 quintals and more per hectare. 

hrom the results of these trials, the author gives the following approx¬ 
imate estimate (in milreis per hectare : i gold milreis 2.832 fr. at 
par), of the cost of cultivating L, italictim, in Brazil. 

BxPKI^SKvS. 

Ploughing. 

Harrowing. 

Fertilisers and manure (3 to 4 ciuintal^ of lime and of much-de 

comiKmed filing). . 

S(‘efl and sowing hre^ r>t:r hectare). . . ... 

Cutting (the 3 first crop.s, the last is grazed) ... . . 

Traiispiirt. . 

Sundries. 

Total e.Ki)enses 
Rixkipts 

::f>3.6 quiut«ils of green forage at 3 milreis jH'r quintal . 

42 - Cultivation of Phalatis bulbosa in Uruguay (i). — i»cio y nattino, j , in A\- 

l^uhlica oriental del l'ru^Ur£t\\ Ministcno de Jndnstrias, Inspcccwn nacional dc (lanuderui 
.V f^ricultuni, Bolettn No, 40, 32 pp , ligs i> Montevideo, J921 

In 1917, the author, formerly Head of the Agricultural Laboratory 
of the National Service of Inspection of Stock-Breeding and Agriculture, 
began a series of experiments in growing Phalaris hulbosa (Toowoombe 
Canary Grass), which he has continued every year vsince that date. In 
this paper, he gives a detailed account ot his work and also reproduces 
the letters of agriculturists in different paits of Uruguay who have also 
tried cultivating this forage plant and describe its various qualities -- 
high yield (2 to 5 cuttings per annum), rapid growth, hardiness, drought 
resistance, etc. 

A series of Tables is appended, giving the meteorological data — 
height attained by the plants at different ages (20 days after cutting, 
20 to 24 cm., in vsome cases, in others, 50 to 84 cm. ; at the time of flow¬ 
ering, go to 130 cm ) the water consumed during growth at the various 
stages of development (from 19.i % to 34.85 % of dry matter, about 20 
in the majority of cases) — the yield at each cutting, and the total yield 
for the three years of the experiment (minimum — 31.8 quintals of grass 
per hectare in one cutting per year ; maximum 641.7 quintals of grass per 
hectare in 5 cuttings per year ; generally^ from 200 to 300 quintals a year) — 
the average composition of the grass (means of 5 analyses water 80 % ; 
protein 2.13 %; a.sh 3,12 fats 0.77 %; crude fibre 4.38 nitrogen- 
free extracts 8.60 % ; starch value 10.04; nutritive ratio i: 3.4) and dry 
matter ratio as compared with the chief forage croi^s. 

(i) Heo iyi5, 103(3; K. lyiS, No jyfi- (A^/) 
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43 - PhrAgmites communis as a Cattle Peed ixi Germany. — s^e No. 78 of 

this RevieUo. 

44 ~ Lucerne in North Africa. — Trabw, in Bulletin a\,ficole de VAlgdrie, Tumsie^ Maroc, 
Year 27, No. 8-g, pp. 129-131. Algiers, August-Scpleniber, 1921. • 

The various authors who have studied the flora of N. Africa have stated 
that Medicago safiva is a wild growth. 

PoiRET also mentions Af. falcata as occurring in Barbary, but it has 
since only been found in Morocco. It is possible that this author, who has 
chiefly studied plants in the Province of Constantine, has mistaken for 
M, falcata a Medicago with yellow flowers which afterwards received the 
name of M. tuneiana Murbeck, 1897. 

In 1873, Urban, in his monograph on the genus, described the Al¬ 
gerian type, which is chiefly distinguished by its glandiform fruits, under 
the name of M. geiula. In 1897, Mukbicck recorded the vulgaris varietj^ 
of A/, saliva, but only as being cultivated here and there, but he mentions 
the variety getula lirban as occurring wild and describes the sub-species 
M, tunetcgta which is distinguished by its shorter, more rounded inflores¬ 
cence, its i^edicels becoming curved and l>ending back after the flower 
is withered, the more glandiform calyx, yellow, larger corolla, and glandi¬ 
form fruits with 4.5 to 5.5 coils in the spiral, and a central orifice that 
is not easily distinguished. 

Mtjrbeck's statement is quite correoX \ Medicago sativa vulgaris is 
only to be found cultivated, or sometimes in process of becoming natu¬ 
ralised. 

The wild lucerne, wliich is very common on the liigh plains and in the 
mountainous region of the Blast, is closely related to Af. getula ITrban, 
of which A/, tunetana is a variety. This Medicago often grows on tufa 
covered with a tliin layer of soil ; it lias a peculiarity that appears to have 
escaped the notice of botanists: the dense tufts pass downwards into 
numerous, often very long, undergrotuid rhizomes. 

This character has never been observed in cultivated Medicago sativa. 

The author has grown Af. getula for several years at the Algiers Bo¬ 
tanic Station, where it propagated itself by means of its rhizomes which 
formed an extensive matted growth. When raised from seed from the 
high plains of Numidia and from the mountains, this species proved to 
have fixed characters, only showing variation in the colour of its flowers, 
which were blue, pink, yellow and also white. Kven in good soil, it did 
not grow well, and no large forage crop would be obtained fiom it. 

In looking for the origin of Medicago sativa, the author came across 
references to Af. cancellaia M. B,, Af. prostrata Jacq., Af. Coerula Uedeb 
Af. Contorta Gilib, etc. as varieties growing wild in S. Russia and Western 
Asia which are very nearly akin to, if not identical with Af. getula and. 
Af. tunetana from North Africa and raises the question whether it is really 
a wild growth at all. Probably it is a case of a combination of two wild forms, 
such as nsuall3^ occurs with most cultivated plants ? If this is the explana¬ 
tion, he tlunks that Af. falcata is certainly concerned, for its characters are 
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seen in many of the plants composing the best lucerne crops, and there is 
a whole series of half-wild forms connecting Medicago saliva with Af. faU 
cata for which reason many authors include them both in the same species. 

For the present the author is of opinion, that the name M. getula should 
be reserved for wild Medicago, and the name M, saliva used solely for the 
cultivated forms. 

M. lunelana Murb. is to be distinguished as a secondary form and is 
the most distant from the saliva type. 

In the Flore de France, Roirv connects Medicago gelula with M, glo- 
merala Balb., and describes an M. cirlensis Rouy which is simply M, In- 
nelana, Mukbkck's name, seeing it has two years' priority, should be 
retained. 

In the district of Setif, where lucerne is cultivated, hybridisation cer¬ 
tainly takes place, as seems to be shown by the observations of M. W. Oli¬ 
ver, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, for in a sowing from 
Setif he was able to distinguish fifty kinds of lucerne seed. 

These derivatives of M, gelula may become useful on account of their 
cold resistance, as the author saw Af. lunelana growing at an altitude of 
2000 m. in the Aures massif in Chelia. Their power of spreading by means 
of rhizomes may also render these lucernes valuable for making permanent 
pastures on poor, shallow soils. 

The large number of varieties of cultivated lucerne grown in the Algiers 
Botanic Gaidens have made it possible to discover many fixed forms with 
quite different characters. At the present time, the efforts of the breeder 
are devoted to the selection of a Peru lucerne that shoots much earlier 
than the so-called Provence variety. It also goes on growing so much la¬ 
ter into the autumn, that a permanent crop could probably be obtained in 
the coast districts 

P'or the elevated plains where the winter is more severe, hybrids be¬ 
tween Medicago gelula and cultivated lucerne, preferably Peru lucerne, are 
the most suitable. 

It is necessary that crosses should be made between Medicago gelula 
and Medicago falcala for the j)urpose of obtaining a hardy lucerne suited 
to the climate of the High Plateaux. 

Ryf, at Setif, has already made an attempt at acclimatising a variety 
of lucerne capable of thriving without irrigation. The seed collected in the 
neighbourhood came, at least to some extent, from hybrids between intro¬ 
duced lucerne and the wild variety which grows ])lentifully in the district. 
In order, however, to obtain any results of practical utility, it would be 
necessary to study the numerous derived forms, to isolate them and breed 
them systematically, a work which can only be done on the spot and by 
an expert in genetics. 


- Cultivation of Sulla in Eritrea. - — Mtmbtero ddle Coloniv, llgicto Affati heonomtei^ 

Bollettino di In/ormaztoni, Vol. IX, Nos, s-6, p. 2 7 ^^* Rome, May-June, 1921. ^ 

Sulla was introduced into the Colony of Kritrea by Baron Franchkttt s 
special Colonising Mission (June 1890 — February 1895), but the first at- 
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tempts at cultivating this plant on the plateau were very unsuccessful. 
Now however it is grown without difficulty, for it shoots well, is resistant 
to the most prolonged drought, and yields an abundant supply of excellent 
forage. The Italian colonists sow sulla both on the plateau, and also half¬ 
way up the slopes. Owing to its deep, tenacious roots, this plant is able to 
bind the soil thus preventing the formation of the deep cracks that other¬ 
wise result from the heavy rains and the soil evaporation. 

46 - Atrip!ex a Good Forage Plant for Chile (1 )*Sapabia, a g. 

(AgnSiiomo rcjoiial de la zoiui), in Uolcitn dc hi Socicdad unricola del Norte, W)!. II, 
5 , PP S1-8J. Iva Serciia, May i<ui. 

According to the author, Atriplex semihaccata resists the dryness of 
the soil better than any of the other forage plants introduced into Chile, 
and therefore is spreading rapidly through the country On farms where 
it is grown, double tlie number of cattle can be kept per unit surface area 
of natural pasture. A meadow of A, semibaccaia stands from 6 to 10 years 
in North Chile. Its drought resistance is due to its long, well developed 
roots. It bears seed from the or 2”*' year of planting (as much as i kg. 
per bush may be obtained). 

This Chenopodiacea (known popularly as “ pasto salado requires 
damp air, and only thrives on the coast zone, on a belt 30 to 40 kilometres 
in width. It is susceptible to frost, but is not exacting as to soil, although 
naturally the finest crops are grown on the most fertile land. 

A. semibaccaia is a forage eaten by all stock, with the exception of 
horses ; mules and donkeys will take it, and cattle, sheep and goats consume 
it with avidity. 

47 - Pasturage in the Fiji Islands. vSec No s.» of this Revieu' 

48 - Cotton Cultivation in Korea.— The Textile Recorder, Vol. XK.XIX, No 4t>i» 
p. 74 Manchester, November is, 1021 

According to the statistics published in a recent number of the Official 
Gazette of the Government General of Korea, the growth of cotton plants 
up to the end of J une this year, both before and after budding, has on the 
whole been good, owing to favourable weather. The area in the lo provin¬ 
ces under cultivation amounted to 263 802 acres of 1 Upland cotton, and 98 748 
acres of native cotton, showing a total increase of 14 092 acres compared 
with the 1920 figures. 

From experiments made on Government model farms it has been re¬ 
ported that the American variety known as “King’s Improved” (Gossy- 
pium hcrbaceum) is the best adapted to the south of Korea and yields bet¬ 
ter results in spinning than the native variety. The area devoted to the 
cultivation of the foreign variety has steadily increased from 15 791 acres 
in 1912 to 263 802 acres in 1921, while the native variety has shown a small 
decline from 109 382 acres to 98 748 acres. 

During 1920 there was exported 63 046 lb. of cotton in the seed, val- 

(i) See A*. July 1921, Nr>. 705; R. August N<i.Ho7. {Kd) 
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ued at 2466 yen (i yen = 2s at par), and 8 764 871 lb. of ginned cotton, 
valued at 6000786 yen. 

Practically the entire amount was exported to Japan. Although the 
industry is developing, Korea is still dependent on supplies from abroad 
for the greater part of her cotton goods. 

49 - The Past and Future of Olive-Growing in Libya. dk cilus ic., in Mtnishro 

dcJle CidoniCf Ufjuto A (fan Economtci, Bolkttino dt fnlmmaztom, Vol IX, Nos. 5^6, 

pp, 271-27^ Home, :May-Jiiiu! n>2i. 

lyibya is a countrly eniiiiently suited to the cultivation of the olive, and 
fonnerly this industry" flourished side by .side with sheep-rearing and cereal 
growing, as is proved by the vestiges of Roman olive-presses that are to 
be seen on an area of thousands of hectares in the hinterland of Homs (the 
ancient Lepiis^ Magna ); Cyrenaica is in equally fortunate circumstances as 
regards the cultivation of this valuable tree. 

Along the Tripolitan coast 7.one, stretch numerous oases grawing 
some 142 000 olive trees ; in the oases of 1'ripoli alone (Menscia, vSahel, Ta- 
giura, Gurgi and Gargaresc), there are 18 907 young trees and jq 045 adult, 
giving a total of 57952. There are 40 000 olive-trees in the‘'gena- 
nat(dry gardens) of the district of Homs ; 130 000 in the splendid 
gabe ” (specialised olive gardens), of Msellata ; 96 ocx) in Garian ; 81 500 
at Jefrem ; 80 000 at I'assato , 35 000 at Nalut, 7000 at Orfella. The num¬ 
ber of olive trees in the whole of Trij)olitania may be estimated at over 
600000. At Homs and Msellata, where scientific dry-farming methods 
are adoi)ted a more or les^ abundant crop is obtained annually, even when 
the rainfall has been very scant}*. In good years, enough olives are grown 
at Msellata alone to supply all Libya. In 1918, 12000 hectolitres of oil were 
produced in the oases of Tripoli, and it is calculated that the 1920 output 
will reach the same figure. 

In Cyrenaica, there are some olive-trees in the irrigated gardens of 
Bengasi and Denia and in the dry gardens of el-Merg, there are also a few 
scattered specimens in the gardens of the interior, at Messa, Ks, Ain-Mara 
and el-Gubba, but in all the woods of the plateau, wild olive trees are to be 
found. On the terraces of Cyreiie (especially on the slopes of the “ uidian 
where traces of the stepped structures made by the ancient Greek colonists 
are clearly visible) and on the plateau dominating Derna, are still to be seen 
olive trees that have been allowed to run wild and receive no care from 
the natives. The passing Arabs gather the fruit and take it to the 2 oil- 
factories set up by Italians at Derna where the oil made is equal in quality 
to the finest product of vSouthern Ital}^ " 

The whole of North Ivibya is adapted to olive cultivation, with the 
exception of the dune zone, which is, however, of very limited extent. 
Even this does not represent the whole of the olive-growing region, the trees 
thrive and bear fruit in the “ uidian of the pre-desert district, as well 
as in Wady Soffegin, at Zauia Msus in Tripolitania, and in Wady Msus 
in Cyrenaica. At the gates of the Libyan Desert, in the desolate region 
of Balte, in the midst of the Wady Ramba (torrent of sand), the author 
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has found an olive-tree marking the extreme southern limit of the species, 
loo kilometers from the coast 

If we estimate the superficial area of N. lyibya at 79 000 sq. kilometers 
there remain, after subtracting the waste ground (reckoning this at %, 
which is however a rather high figure), 53 000 sq. kilometers on which the 
olive-tree thrives. By adopting dry-farming methods, i million hectares 
could be planted with 20 trees per hectare ; this would give 20 000 000 
trees, enough to supply the whole of lyibya. 

That the cultivation of olive-trees is both profitable and remunerative 
is shown by the author who gives a brief account of the history of the 
Sialine land of Tunisia in the district of Sfax (the latter, taking it as a 
whole, is the region least suited to the olive). There are 160 000 hectares 
of Sialine land (viz. property taken away from the family of Siala and 
confiscated by the Bey of Tunis), which have been turned into olive-gar¬ 
dens under the “ mougharsa ” system of tenure; this is the system obtain¬ 
ing among the Arabs and it is much liked by the natives. According 
to the contract, the owner hands over the land to the agriculturist who 
binds himself to lay out a garden, or make a " gaba " (plantation of trees). 
The agriculturist provides all the necessary cax>ital and labour, or else 
borrows it from the land owner. He enjoys all the return from the hand, 
without paying any rent, until the trees begin to bear (which in the case 
of olives is generally 12 years). Then the land is divided into two equal 
portions, one half, which has been much improved, goes to the owner, 
and the other becomes the absolute property of the agriculturist who has 
planted it 

In 1893, the French Government put np the Sialine land for sale, 
in lots, offering it to French citizens at 10 francs per hectare on the 
condition of its being planted with olive-trees. The land was bought 
and at once made over to natives under the mougharsa contract. 
Thus, between 1893 and 1907, 2 350 000 olive-trees were planted 

in the Sfax district ; at the present time, their number has increased to 
3 500 000. From the figures carefully obtained on the spot by the author, 
it would appear that at pre-War rates, the expenses per hectare of olive- 
gardens amounted in 10 years to 198.90 lire; each tree has therefore cost 
11.56 lire and in 20 years (when the olive-trees are in full bearing) will 
have cost 18.53 lire, not counting any return obtained in the meantime. 
The average value of each tree with the ground it occupies is then reckon¬ 
ed at 50 lire, that is to say, at 3 times the amount expended. On adding 
to the price of the land (to lire per hectare), double that sum for making 
wells, building houses, general expenses, interest for 20 years, etc., we get, 
with an outlay of 30 lire per hectare, the sum of 430 lire for the 95 hectares, 
this represents a gain of 1433 % for the landowner. The native by 
expending 135.50 lire gains 317 %. Finally, at the 20th year, he obtains 
a net return of 4.12 lire per tree, namely about 8 % of the value of the land. 

In Libya, there are however no Sialine lands. All the land is in the 
hands of the natives, either in the form of private property (" mulch ") 
or of collective property (“ metruke ") This might api)ear a great objec¬ 
ts] 
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tion to the moughatvsa " contract, but it is not, for the clauses are simply 
reversed, the native taking the place of the owner^ and the French colonist, 
who possesses the capital necessary for planting, becoming the mou- 
gharisa'\ The Libyan landowners or the Arab tribe would be perfectly 
competent and willing to assume the duties devolving upon them, and exam¬ 
ples of such an arrangement are not wanting in either Tripolitania or Cy- 
renaica. By this means (with pre-War prices), the colonist would be sure, 
not only of obtaining compound interest, but also of seeing his capital 
trebled in 20 years. 

50 - Notes on Indigo 7 1), Effect of Phosphate Manures and General Conditions 
Affacting the Yield and Quality of Seed in India (i^. —davis,\v a {imHgo Research 

Chemist to <ioverument of IiiHia) — I. Effect of SupcTphcj-phate Maiiurin^c on the Yiehl 
and fju ility of the Iiidiijo Idant, — 11 . Effect of ARmuriiig with Sui)crphosj>hate and 
Saiinui (Oo/»/ irm funct'it), on the Yiehl of Crops on Indigo Planters' Estate-, m Biluir, 
esiK*ci.illy on Rabi Crops m Seasrm j oiS-i<) —III, Conditions affecting the (Jmility 
of the JaVti Indigo l^laiit (Leaf Yield anfl Richnc'^s of the Eeaf in ludigotin) — 
IV. Atkin’S, W. R. (V (liidig<j Hotaiiistb Note on the Deterioration of Jiidigo Seetl 
during Storing, 111 Ajricitllural Rc'icurch Indigo Pnbbnition, No. 4, 

PI). lo f - tables, *Xo Ci, PI). 50, ; No. 7, PP 33 d-<> tables, and 

PP ~ 1 ' r tables, Calcutta 

I-II. — liPh'KCT OP SUPERPirOSPIIATK MANURING ON INDIGO PLANTS. — 
That the principal factor in determining high yields of indigo (not merely of 
green plants poi acre but the actual produce forthcoming) lies in the nature 
of the available foodstuff in the soil at the time the x^lant is grown appears 
clear from the results here reported from India. 

A Table gives the yield of idanl per acre, the weight of cake indigo 
obtained per acre, the yield of cake indigo jjcr 100 maunds of plant, and the 
weight of green jilants required to i>roduce l maund of cake indigo 
(i maund ™ 82.27 lb.) under different conditions of manurial treatment. 

The following jioints stand out very clearly as regards the effect of 
conditions of growth on the quality and yield of i:>rodiice : — 

i\ The plants grown on land treated with superpliosj^hale and san- 
nai {Crotalaria jiincea) in J uiie, were of a very much better quality than 
those grown on more fertile land which had received no manure, but was 
left fallow for 12 months — as shown by the yield XDcr 100 maunds of 
plant being 13 seers 15 cliataks (i seer ™ 2.2 lb., i chatak ~ 2 oz.) as 
against 10 seers, 14 chataks. Thus, although the actual yield of plants 
j)er acre was slightly le.ss (94 maunds, 6 cliataks as against 95 luatinds, 
12 chataks), the actual produce of indigo jier acie was considerabl3’ higher 
(13 seers, 2 chataks as against 10 seers, 5 cliataks). By the first week 
in July not only was the actual 3deld of green plants per iicre far higher 
ill the case of the super-treated land but the qualit3^ was also far superior, 
so that the yield of cake indigo reached the phenomenal value of 32 seers, 
4 chataks per acre for a single cutting. This value is from 2 to 3 times 


(r) vScc R. Oct. igu. No 1057 ami No loi of this Rmuciv. (Ed) 
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greater than that obtained from plants grown on “ seeted land (/. e. 
land where refuse from steeping vats has been applied). 

The figures given for the average yield of cake indigo per acre are at 
variance with the idea frequently held by planters that the low yields 
of indigo recently obtained on most estates are due to deterioration of the 
Java indigo plant. It is now evident that enormous yields of indigo can 
be obtained even in a year of unfavourable climatic conditions and with 
the existing Java plant provided that soil conditions are favourable. The 
author CvStimales that the majority of lands in Bihar can by steady manur¬ 
ing for a few years be made to yield 20 to 30 seers of indigo per acre in the 
course of two harvests. 

From the results at Honiara it appears that a combination of green- 
manuring with sannai and superphosphate is an ideal one to ensure not 
only a high yield of plant but also high quality. 

These results were confirmed in 1919 on various estates and in Bihar 
the treatment with super and sannai more than doubled the yield of green 
plant (141 maunds per bigha) (i bigha 0.87 acre). The yield of cake 
indigo per bigha was also double on the manured land than on the rest 
of the cultivation. 

Effect of manuriae treatment with superiuiOvSpate on the yieed 
OF RABi CROPS (/. e. SPRING CROl^s). — vSome extraordinary increases have 
been reported from Champaran (Bengal) by the use of superphosphate alone 
and very poor lands which as a general rule failed to yield good crops, 
have given as much as 15 to 24 maunds of oats per acre. The application 
of superphos]diate in conjunction with a green crop such as Croialana 
juncea, etc. has also brought about considerable increases. The soils in this 
case are very light and it is a remarkable fact that it is in these ver>" light, 
well drained soils where aeration is mo.st perfect that superphosphate 
has given the most striking results. In certain ])arts of India c. g. the 
Muzafferpur, Darbhanga and Monghyr Districts, there is a very marked 
deficiency of organic matter; hence the necessity for the addition of green 
manure. In such soils of which the Pusa soils may be taken as representative, 
superphosphate applied alone produces only about half the increase of crop 
which is obtained by the combination of green manure and super-phosphate. 

To ascertain the actual manurial recpiirements of each estate it will 
be necessary for planters to make trials themselves with super alone or 
combined with organic manure for indigo and rabi crops. Results will 
be reported next year. The considerable increases of both indigo and cereal 
crops shown to be possible by the past trials makes the future position 
of natural indigo very hopeful. 

III. — Conditions affecting the qitaeity of the Java indigo 
FEANT. — Trials have been made at Pusa to ascertain the effect of growing 
a cover crop (such as wheat) with indigo, on the (quality and yield of the 
ndigo crop. Results already obtained throw considerable light on the 
conditions which determine liigh quality in the plant and the relationship 
existing between soil conditions on the one hand, and richness of the plant 
n indigotin on the other. 
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The indigo which follows the wheat grew slowly at first, probably 
owing to the removal of moisture from the soil by the wheat crop ; but 
after the monsoon broke it was found to develop well and finally to give 
an exceptionally high quality plant with a high percentage of indigotin. 

Data are given showing the yields and analyses of Java plants from 
the Punjab area in 1919, and the following figures show the comparison 
in quality of plants : B. 9 grown on one section with wheat as a cover 
crop and B. 16 indigo plants grown continuously ; — Total for season : 
Plants per acre : 114 niaunds 8 seers conq^ared with 106 maunds; Possible 
yield of 60 cake indigo, 28.97 J^cers and 17,.go seers respectively. 

The i^ercentage of indigotin in the leaf appears to be determined mainly 
by the amount of readily available nitrogen in the soil ; when this is high, 
the indigotin content of the ])lant is low, e, B. 9 has a decidedly lower 
value for nitrogen than most of the indigo soils in Bihar and B. 16 is 
unusually rich in nitrogen. 

Trials have demonstrated that the essential conditions to ensure 
the good growth of high quality indigo plants in addition to the above 
mentioned points are :— a) a good supply of carbohydrates in the form 
of decom])osable organic matter ; b) a good sup])ly of soluble ]>hosphate 
in the soil to stimulate favourable growth and activity of the nodule bac¬ 
teria (See I and II). In tht case of indigo the problem is to supply organic 
matter without at the same time increasing the readily available nitrogen. 
If organic manure is added, the author considers that the indigo should 
not be grown until the nitrogen has been reduced by taking out other 
crops , otherwise although a large crop of indigo may be obtained the in¬ 
digotin produced will be low. Recommendations are made to grow indigo 
with a cover crop (wheat, mustard or flax, etc ) after manuring with Cm- 
talari a jnncca and super. 

IV. — Dkttcriokatiox of iNJ)n;o sefd dt^kino vSTorin(E -- Kx- 
periments have been made with a view to the discovery of the best method 
of storing Java seed. (In testing the various samples after the rains the 
following germination caj:)acitics were obtained : — Seed treated with 

acid : closed bottle, 84 ; open box nil. Untreated seed ; closed bottle 

8 % without treatment. 90 % after treatment ; canvas bag, 74 % after 
treatment ; Buried in “ bhoosa ” 77 ”0 after treatment , open box ()0 % 
after treatment. Results showed that treated seed can (uily be ke]^t 
over the rains in sealed vessels ; untreated seed can be kept in dry sacks 
with safety. The loss of about 15 % in germination capacity which the 
untreated sample stored in a sack a])pears to show rej^resents a proportion 
of the unripe seeds in the sanqfle. 

An attempt was made to correlate the germination capacity and colour 
by taking 100 seeds at random and ascertaining the percentage of light 
and dark coh^ured .seeds, also the number of each that germinated and the 
total germination, those only germinating within 2 days being included 
in the accompanying data. The usual treatment with acid was given and 
some seeds required repeated treatment ; these specially resistant seeds 
in most cases failed to germinate. — Hence the importance of a thorough 

1««1 
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treatment with acid. The usual time of treatment is 20 to 30 minutes; but 
it should be varied according to temperature (the chemical reaction being 
approximately doubled by every increase of lo^ C). 

After observations made with reference to the shape, swelling of seed 
in water, weight and comparative rate of germination according to the 
colour of the seed, it appears fully established that the change in colour 
which the seeds undergo is a good indication of their condition, a marked 
change denoting a loss of vigour amounting in many cases to complete 
failure to germinate. Elongated seed seems to perish more rapidly than 
plump round seeds. 

Among the samples examined, those of high seed weight were superior 
to those of low weight with respect to their retention of germinative vigour. 
Hence the importance of the seed being well matured before gatheiing. 

It is suggested that planters should Vary the usual time of acid treat¬ 
ment to find the best time for the given seed sample and temperature. 

51 - Notes on Alternate Tapping of Hevea in Indo-China. - ('urard, n. ( Adnumstra- 

teur D616giic dcs riaiitatious de Suzaiiuah et An-Tydc, Ancieii p. i., du Sjm- 

diciit de^ Planteurs de Caoutchouc de rindochmc), in Bulletin ties Caoutchoucs de Vlns^ 
Hint Colonial de Marseille, No. i, pp. 2 - 15 . Marseilles, 

Results obtained from a series of experiments covering a period of 6 to 
7 years conducted in Indo-China with a view to ascertaining the most pro¬ 
ductive and the most economic form of tapping. It appears to be clearly 
advantageous to allow comparatively long intervals between the actual 
tappings. 

Dealing first with the alternate month system, the following conclusions 
have been drawn from these experiments : — i) That the decrease in yield 
varying according to the condition of the trees at the time alternate tapping 
commences, may be as much as 80 % during the first months (comj)aring 
each month separately) and about 50 % for the entire first year of alter¬ 
nation, This reduction in yield is, however, counterbalanced by the eco¬ 
nomy effected as regards manual labour, and the fact that the bark is 
always in fresh condition preparatory to tapping; —- a point which is 
not habitually the case when the daily tapping system is adopted. The 
lack of manual labour is a .serious question in certain di.stricts and matters 
may evidently be rectified by adopting this alternate month system. 
If this method does not prove sufficient to meet the labour situation, it 
has been demonstrated as shown by interesting data referring to a long 
series of experiments, that 3 groups ma}^ be given to each gang, trees 
being tapped only once every third month ; both in this case and the alter¬ 
nate month system, the weekly one-day rest can easily be allowed to the 
labourers and this is advantageous from the point of view of physical 
strength, choice of coolies, etc. 

2) The decrease in yield observed during the first years is consid¬ 
erably less before the close of the second year when it may be estimated 
at only 15 to 20 %. 

Apart from general experimentation over a wide area 5 plots of equal 
[se*5i] 
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Tapping 3 limes per mrntli at intervals of iv^ <iays, and from Aug. 1019 onwards tapped every 3 months, 

Crntroi; tapping daily. 

IV, V - Tapping alteniate week';, twice a month (2 weeks hetween each), and from Aug. 1019 onwards, every other 
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superficies were planted with He^ta of similar origin and age and at regular 
intervals. The soil and treatment were identical in every case. The 
data in the annexed table show the results obtained; it is interesting to 
note also from the economical standpoint the number of workmen 
employed for tapping. 

52 - Possibility of Cultivating the Camiriior Tree at Porto-Rico. - Lkgrand, j. i- , 

in Rnistn (ic A'^ncuUura dc Puerto Rico, Vo] VJ, No 0, i>p. 7-.S, fig. j. San jnan, 
1\ U , iqjl 

The author mentions the presence of some fine camphor trees on the 
agricultural farm annexed to the University of Porto Rico. The perfect 
acclimatisation of the existing s])ecimens i)roves that these valuable 
trees can be grown in the island. The author advises that they should l)e 
cultivated on a large scale, seeing that large profits could be realised by 
this means. 
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53 - A New Method of Harvesting Coffee. De .\m^ral Castro, j , in Chacaras c Qutn- 
toes, Vcl. XXl\, No 3, pp. 105-106. vSao Paulo, September i k^ji. 

The Author suggests that coffee should be harvested by shaking the 
shnibs and afterwards collecting the berries that fall to the ground. He 
considers this a better method than the one hitherto adopted, viz. passing 
the hands over the little branches and thus detaching the fruit, as it pre¬ 
vents any injury to the buds upon which the next crop depends and also 
economises labour. The fallen berries must be collected in 2 or 3 months, 
at the latest, that is to say, before there is any risk of their becoming 
spoilt. 


54 - The Santalaceae and Sandal-Wood: Distribution and Uses (i). - (^roi d, c., in 

Im Puriumene Modcrfw, Year XlV, No <), pp 196-1 m;. I.yons, Septembor i lui 

The germs Santalum is the typical genus of the family of the Santa¬ 
laceae which is characterised by a 3-5 lobed perianth, the same number 
of opposite stamens, and bilocular, longitudinally dehiscent anthers. 
The ovary is inferior, adherent and unilocular, with 2-5 ovules. The 
fruit is monospermous and surmounted by a persistent limb 

The family of the Santalaceae is represented in France by a single 
species, Osyris alba. This is a low-growing shrub that may attain the 
height of one metre and is found growing on the sandy, dry soils of the 
olite region where it is known by the name of “ Rouvet It has striated 
branches, jjersistent, pointed leaves with a single vein. Its flowers are 
dioecious, small, and yellowish ; they are situated at the apex of the bran¬ 
ches, the male flowers growing in clusters, while the female blossoms are 
solitary. The fniit is red and of the size of a pea. 

Another species [Osyris tenuifolium), has thin leaves ; it furnishes a 
wood that is very similar to the product of Santalum album (the sandal- 


(i) See Jan. No. 2, p. 22. Production of Sandal-Wood Oil in Mj^sore, British 

India. {Ed) 
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wood tree), and is an article of some commerce. It is exported chiefly 
from Zanzibar. 

Osyris tenuifoliumis a shrub or small tree, growing freely in the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Kast Africa. Its flowers, like those of Os. album, have 
free sepals crowning an inferior ovary. The fruits are drupes. 

The sandal-wood of antiquity come from Santalum album. This is 
a small tree some ten metres in height, of very bushy habit. Its leaves 
are persistent, and it has small brownish flowers and reddish fruits. This 
plant is found in India, Malaysia, and China, at heights varying from 
600 to 900 metres. The sap-wood is white, thick and soft, the heart- 
wood being of a brownish-yellow colour with bitter taste and a strong 
clinging smell. This wood is close-grained, very dense and difficult to 
split. The decorticated trunks of commerce have a ver>" pleasant odour 
of musk, rose and lemon. They should contain little, if any, sap-wood, 
and are rich in es.sential oil. The heart-wood furnishes the lemon-coloured, 
or yellow sandal-wood whereas the sap-wood is the white sandal-wood. 

The saiidal-wood oil of India comes only from Santalum myrtifolium, 
S. insularc, S Homei, S. Vast, shrubs growing in India or the Suiida Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

Santalum Pressianum which grow\s in South Australia, where it is 
known under the name of Quandong, furnishes a dark-brown, very heavy 
wood with a fragrant odour resembling that of the rose. It yield 5 
of cherry-red, viscous liquid and produces edible fruit. 

Santalum cygnorum, or Fusanus sp^caius, is found in West Australia, 
and Santalum Vast in the Viti Islands. 

A wood \"ery similar to that of Santalum album comes from the Ha- 
soranto of Madagascar. 

The red sandal-wood tree of India is Pierocarpus indicus which is a 
member of the Papilionaceae (Iveguminosiie). It is also found in Burma, 
Annain, Cochin-China and the Andaman Isles, and is a tree of considerable 
growth, but no gieat height (10 m. at the most) The wood is red, very 
hard and heavy'^ (average density 1.05) ; it furnishes an astringent colour¬ 
ing matter, now little used. 

The red sandal-wood of Africa comes from Pierocarpus sanlalinoides, 
angolenis, or iinctorius. It is coarser-grained, birt more brilliant in colour 
than the Indian product, and is used in dyeing. 

The red wood of Kodar, or Calliatour wood, is the product of Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. This tree is found in Southern India and conveyed 
to the Coromandel coast. The alburnum is thin and light in colour, the 
duramen is a more or less dark-red, often almost black. It was formerly 
much prized for dyeing. Now it is used for carving, the idols of the na¬ 
tives being fashioned from the wood of the roots. 

The Padouk of Burma, is Pierocarpus macrocarpus, its wood is hard, 
and varies in colour from a light yellowish-red to a dark brick-red. 

The red wood of the Andaman Isles comes from Pierocarpus dalber- 
ioides. It is very resistant and durable ; its colour ranges from dark- 
red to brown. 

[ 54 ] 
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The Kino Ptefocarpus (Pterocarpus marsupium) is the source of the 
gum called Kino. The tree is found in Southern India and Ceylon. The 
colour of the wood varies from yellow to a browmish grey ; darker coloured 
bands run across the trunk of the tree. The wood is very hard and 
durable. 

Pterocarpus Michelet growing in Argentina, (Iba-ra du Chaco), differ 
from the other species in furnishing only a somewhat light wood that 
does not last long, 

Pterocarpus cambodiantis (Dom Khtnongen-Knier), is found in Cam¬ 
bodia. Its wood is reddish-brown and rather heavy. 

The red mahogany of the Congo is Pterocarpus erinaceus ; this tree 
is said to produce the Kino of Africa and Gambia and is found in tropical 
Africa. It has a hard wood with twisted fibres. 

The Gabon Padouk is Pterocarpus Soyauxii. ItvS alburnum is rose- 
coloured and thicks The duramen is semi-hard and of a coral-red with 
darker veins ; it becomes very brown on exposure to the air. This wood 
is used in dyeing 

The red sandal-wood of the Antilles, or soft Coral wood, is furnished 
by two species of tree ; Pterocarpus draco and Pterocarpus gummijer, it 
is lighter and less dark in colour than the ordinary red sandal-w^ood. 

The hardest woods of the various species of Pterocarpus offer an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of resistance to the attacks of insects, especially 
to those of termites. It is this very quality, in conjunction with its pleas¬ 
ant smell, that has caused the sandal wood of Santalum album to be higlily 
prized from the most remote antiquity. It is even si)oken of in ancient 
Chinese and Sanskrit books. Seventeen htindred years before the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Kgyptiaus sent to Yemen for sandal-wood. The Buddhists 
used it for making religious statues and for the decoration of their 
temples ; the woods of different species of Pterocarpus are still sometimes 
emplo3^ed for similar purposes. 

From ancient times until our own days, several authors have writ¬ 
ten about sandal-wood. In the century, one of them described three 

kinds, a white, a 3"ellow, and a red. Another, writing in 1511, stated 
that the white and the yellow sandal-woods came from Malabar and were 
10 times more valuable than the red variety. 

Sandal-w’ood oil has only comparatively recently been extracted and 
studied. Probably however it has been known in Ceylon since the IX^'^ 
century and used in embalming the bodies of important persons. 

At the present time the Hindoos and Chinese s'^^ill use sandal wood 
for burning at religious ceremonies, or rites connected with the worship 
of the dead and a large quantity of the Indian product is thus employed. 

Sandal-wood is also much in request for carving, the manufacture 
of frames, boxes, coffers inlaid with ivory and for coffins. It is one of the 
four sudorific woods (the others being sassafras,. China root and guaiacum). 

In South India, Santalum album chiefly glows at an altitude of 2000 
or 3000 ft. in fine soil mixed with gravel or in red clay, but these soils 
must be very well drained and aerated. The tree will grow quite well 

(«4l 
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at lower altitudes, though its essential oil content gradually decreases; 
at 700 ft. the trees are still vigorous, but the wood has no smell. 

On fairly fertile soil, where the growth of the tree is slow, the wood 
is more scented than on rich soil which stimulates its development. 
Owing however to the greater size of the trees, it is possible to obtain 
more essential oil per acre in the .second case than in the first. 

In order for Santalum album to grow satisfactorily the ground must 
be slightly .shaded by bushes and the climate fairly damp 

This tree flourished in hedges, or thinly growing forests. In fact, 
it will only grow in the neighbourhood of othei trees or shrubs, which has 
caused it to be regarded as a parasite. 

Santalum album can be exploited as soon as the scented portion of 
the wood is well developed. Thi.s occurs when the tree has a girth of 60 cm. 
to I 111 , and is between 40 and 50 years old. From this time, the tree 
may be expected to increase in girth 20 cm in 10 years. 

lave-stock and game do much damage to forests of S. album b^^ brows¬ 
ing on its leaves. The.se animals however also crop the grass thereby 
diminishing the danger of files which are of frequent occurrence. Thefts 
of wood are very common ; the natives cut the trees before they are sold, 
in order to find out the perfume content of the wood. 

Santalum album is rejiroduced from its fruits ; as it bears a liberal 
.supply of the latter, there are always enough for the puri:)ose, in spite of 
their being much sought after by birds, especially crow.s. There can be 
no {|iiestioii of propagation from shoots: for the roots are as much an ar¬ 
ticle of commerce as the aerial woods. The seedlings are often suffocated 
b^^ grass or climbing plants 

In India, most of the sandal-wood is prodticed in the province of 
My.sore, where there is a factory which possesses the sole right of distill¬ 
ing all the wood of the Province and is able to make purchases of wood in 
other centres. 

Santalum album is beginning to be exploited in Tonkin, in the Prov¬ 
ince of Quang-Yen. 

Santalum cygnorum from Western Australia, furnishes the " Swan 
River Santal Wood that is put on the market at Singapore and applied 
to the same uses as the wood of Sant, album. 

The Hasoranto of Madagascar {Santalina mudagascariensis, belong¬ 
ing to the family of the Rubiaceae), produces an essential oil ol good 
qua]it3^ 

Sandal-wood oil is obtained from the.se woods by distillation. The 
yield is very variable, ranging from 1.5 to 5 %. The oil is of a more, or 
less light shade of yellow, its smell is faint, but clinging, resembling the 
scent of the rose ; it has a disagreeable pungent flavour. 

In this essential oil have been found: ethers; two levogyric alcohols 
fsantalols), having the formula H25 OH ; one aldehyde ^santalal), 

with the formula Ci5 H** O : one carbohydrate (.santalene) boiling at 
252^ C. or 252.5® C. ; another santalene boiling at 261® C. or 262® C.; a carbo¬ 
hydrate boiling at 130® C. or 140® C.; santalic acid an oxygenated product 
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to-which is due the special smell of the essrace and boiling at 210*^ C 01 
2200 C., (formula Cig H24 O*). 

As santalols ought to make up 94 % of the essential oil, it is easy 
to detect any adulteration by determining the amount of these substances ; 
should the santalol content sink below 90 %, the oil is no lon^r 
pure, but no fraud need be suspected if the percentage is above this figure. 

The essential oil of the West Indies is prepared from Certain Hutaceae 
(Amyris halsamifera and others), growing in Venezuela and tropical Amer¬ 
ica. It has a far less delicate scent than sandal wood oil. Amyris balsam- 
if era is the balsam of Jamaica, where it is usually known as Rose Wood; 
it is the Candle Wood of Guadeloupe. 

Sandal-wood, when dried and pounded, is one of the ingredients of 
sachet-pow'ders. The essential oil is not only used in perfumery, but 
also in medicine. 

55 - Clove Oil from Clove Stems (Eugenia. Cariophyiiata) m the Islands of 
2 ^nziharand Pemba. -- Gadrk, S. T. (industrial chemist to Government, United 
Provinces, Cavvnporcj m Jourtuil of Tfulutn Tndtisiries and Labour^ Vol. I, Pt. i, 
pp. 41-47. Calcutta, Feb 

It is estimated that there are in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
about 52 000 acres under clove {Eugenia Cariophyiiata) cultivation, and 
about 4 700 000 trees in bearing ; the plantations are chiefly owned by 
Arabs, and a few by Indians. The average output of the African cloves 
has been about 14 000 000 lb. a year but in 1918-ig the yield is reported 
as nearly 29 000 000 lb. The average yield per annum from a plantation 
of about 3 ooc» trees about bo years old under Kuropean management is 
estimated to be 8 lb. per tree ; 98 trees are planted to the acre. 

The true cloves of commerce are the dried flower buds but the stems 
which primarily were known to contain a fairly large amount of brown 
dyestuff have since been found to contain an essential ml resembling that 
obtained from the true cloves. A sample obtained from a Zanzibar firm 
was found to yiehi about 3 contain about 80 %eugen- 

oJ These results indicated a possibility that the distillation of these stems 
might be successful!}^ practised in India on a commeicial scale, and a con¬ 
signment was delivered to Cawnpore for experimentation 

The stems were soaked in w^ater over-night and the wet, swollen stems 
were then distilled with steam at a good pressure. A description is given 
of the plant and process employed. 

The freshly distilled.oil had a pale yellow colour, which deepened on 
exposure to air and light and turned distinctly brown when heated in a 
water bath. In aroma and quality it was equal to the best Knglish dis¬ 
tilled clove oil. It had an irritating action on the rnucou^^ membrane and 
left a slight burning sensation on the skin. The free eugenol in the oil 
was estimated by the volumetric method of Varuey and Boesing and the 
amount existing in an uncombined state in the oil was found to be 
69.86 iind the total eugenol lEsually fion’j. 85 to 90 % (Umney's method), 
but up to 95 has been found. 

[54-S5] 
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Data are given for the calculation of the cost of prodiiction of the oil. 
The figures refer to actual costs incurred during the experiments describ- 
ed' above. Tables are given comparing the properties of the oil made from 
clove stems at the Cawnpore Laboratory with those of different sam¬ 
ples of clov-e oil as quoted by Parry {Chemistry of Essential Oils), The 
former is apparently richer in eugenol and consequently higher in specific 
gravity than an average sample of true clove oil, and the difference be¬ 
tween the oil obtained from the two sources should therefore be onl^’- in 
quantity and not in (luality. Trite cloves are said to yield up to 20 
compared with stems up to 6 %. If however the price of clove oil were 
fixed by the eugenol content, the oil obtained from stems as Ijere de¬ 
scribed should certainly fetch a higher value than an average sample of 
clove oil in the market. 

From the reports made by a leading and influential firm in India and 
from the author’s own experiments, it is considered advisable to use these 
stems as the main source of supply of the clove oil of trade, thus leaving 
the true clov^es to meet other needs for wliich they are greatly in demand. 
As regards the supply of clove stems, it should be possible to obtain them 
with proper organisation, for a ccmparatively cheap price and in suffi¬ 
cient quantities. 

36 - Notes on Virginian and Turkish Tobaccos : Modes of Produetion, Supply and 
Demand with Special Reference to Rhodesia and Other Provinces of South 

Africa. ~ x. Taylor, il. U" , The Tobacco Xii(]u.‘>try, Toi>acco ('.rowing Countries etc , 
in Vhc South African Journal of InUwitrtts, Vol IV, Xo 5, pp. 465-47^. ITetoria, 
June I').! I. -— II. Idem, Seed Selection in Tobacco Culture, Ihtdcnt, Vol I\ , Xo. n, 
pp. A Julyi<^ji. — It I Idem, The Culture of Virginian Tobacco, 

Vol. IV, No 7, pp 6so-(ih2, pi 4 Aug i‘>Ji — IV. lUKM, The Curing of Tobacco, 
Ibidem, Vol IV, Xo. S, pp 727 - 7^2 Sept ioji — V Idem, The Culture of Turkish 
Tobacco, Ibidem, Vol IV, Xo o, pp 7*)4'/'^iv, pl i Oct i^.)2i, iin^ in Bulletin i\o 37i. 
Jlepartmcnt ot Aenculturc, Salisbury, Rhodesia, p]) i-jo, figs. 7. Salisbur5% l>ec nt2o — 
VJ llEMMisRLf^p J , Jya culture du Tabac cti Rhodesia, in Rivue Aaricole del'lit dr la 
Reunion, Pt 2, Xo “i, pp 17 - 1/7 Sjunt-Dei.is, 'SUiy 1^)21. 

The opening article gives a general survey of the distribution of to¬ 
bacco areas throughout the world, but apart from the data relative to the 
production and consumption in the Fnited States, the detailed description 
of areas suitable for tobacco production, including types and quality 
of tobacco produced, is confined to the South African Pnndnces. The 
succeeding articles relate entirely to South Africa and cover the whole 
field of tobacco production from the preparati(»ii of the seedbeds right 
through to the marketing of the cured leal 

I. South Africa. — Distributive areas. - The total amount of com¬ 
mercial tobacco produced in Africa is probably not above 70 000 000 lb. 
at present. In the Union of S. Africa the production for 1919 was 14 183 000 
lb. and in Rhodesia i 467 612 lb, as compared with 620 171 lb., in 1918. 
The tvpes of tobacco produced can be divided into four classes, viz Vir¬ 
ginian (flue-cured) in Rhodesia; Turkish in tlie Western Provinces ; Piy^ 
Tobacco in Transvaal (Magaliesburg) ; and Cigar Tobacco in Natal. 

[Ml 
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Owing to the variable characteristics attached to each type of tobacco 
ill each country, S, African tobacco should not be compared with that 
grown elsewhere on the basis of quality, which is a variable term. The 
author however here gives the principal characteristics of the several types 
produced in S. Africa : — The general methods of cultivation etc. are 
not given in this summary as they are already well known, but certain 
outstanding points have been selected. 

I, III. Virginia. — This varies so much in its natural characteristics 
that the leaf from each producing area is considered separately. A rain¬ 
fall of 25 to 30 inches is sufficient for cultural purj^oses, provided it is pro¬ 
perly distributed. In Rhodesia, the rainfall is ample and the annual 
distribution fairly uniform, thus rendering this area very suitable for to¬ 
bacco growing (i). 

Varieties .— Rhodesian Virginian tobacco is practically all flue cured 
and varies in colour from lemon-yellow to mahogany and dark brown. Only 
Hester, Goldfinder and South's are grown to any extent. The last variety 
originated under Rhodesian conditions and is especially suited to its local 
environment. In the Union the varieties lecomniended are as follows : 
For heavy or dark leaf : Improved Clarksville, Boyd, Genuine Pryor. 
Tennessee Red, Joiner, each to be grown on heavy well fertilised soil. 
For medium bright or light red leal : Joiner, Yellow Pryor, Sterling, Hes¬ 
ter, Bullion, Blue Pryor, White Burley each to be grown on sandy 
loam with moderate application of fertiliser or manure For bright leaf : 
same varieties as for medium bright, to be grown on sandy loam or black 
turf soil with light applications of fertiliser or manure. 

II, III. Seedlings and seed selection, — Notes with reference to seedlings 
and seed selection (II), apply equally to all types of tobacco. An E. or N, E. 
eiqjosure is considered best, and windbreaks are advisable. At the Piet 
Retief Tobacco and Cotton Experiment Station a very effective shelter 
was made with maize stalks held in position by double strands of wire. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that a common mistake is often made 
in sowing loo thickly. It is estimated that it properly cleaned and graded 
seed is used i oz. is sufficient for sowing 120 sq. yd. of seed bed. (i oz. 
contains approximately 300000 seeds). Cheesecloth has been found to 
be the most suitable covering for seed beds. 

According to Scherffiijs {Bull. No.. 139. Kentucky Agricultural 
Expt. Stn.), and Trabut {Bull. No. 17. Service Botanique, Gouvernement 
General de VAlgerie), only heavy and well developed seed wdll give good 
results. The fact that imported seed gives unsatisfactory results and that 
the yield from acclimatised seed is invariably larger and the leaf of better 
quality in every respect has been demonstrated conclusively by experi¬ 
ments conducted by the author in the Transvaal and also in Rhodesia. 

The best soil for seedbeds is a deep, light, sandy loam. Black turf 
soil is somewhat too heavy, but the author has obtained excellent results 


(i) See R Oct. No. 941. {Ed.) 
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applying sand to turf soil and thoroughly mixing together, the plants 
being ready for transplanting 6o days from the date of sowing. 

III. Soils and Fertilisers (i). — In giving a full description of the soil- 
preparation before planting and fertilisers, it is stated that as a general 
rule, the best quality tobacco is produced on new lands, which contain 
a large amount of humus, particularly in the case of sandy soils which, if 
cultivated continuously, will not produce leaf of the best quality, re¬ 
gardless of the amount of fertilisers applied, apparently owing to the 
lack of humus. 

As regards fertilisers, according to Juritz (vStudy of the Agricultural 
Soils of the Cax)e Colony), many of the soils in the Cax)e Province are de¬ 
ficient in i)hosphoric oxide and similar conditions are said to exist in Trans¬ 
vaal (Reinecke, Bull. No. 8i. Union of South Africa, Dept, of Agriculture) 
and in Rhodesia (Biackshaw, Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Vol. VIII,. 
No. 6). In the Union the results obtained at several Kxperiment Stations 
of the Tobacco and Cotton Division of the Department of Agriculture in¬ 
dicate that the following formula is well suited for most tobacco grow¬ 
ing areas ;— Nitrate of soda t 6 o lb., dried blood 200 lb., sulxdiate of pot¬ 
ash, 200 lb., super]:)hosphates (37 %)> 320 lb. The whole is well mixed 
and apydied to i acre, once in 4 years A ratio recommended as most 
suitable is 2 ^ phosphoric oxide to i % nitrogen and i ^ % potash. 

III. Rotation of Crops — Rye is recommended as a suitable crop for 
imy^rovdiig tobacco soils, nnd should be turned under just before the seed 
heads appear. On very light sandy soils leguminous croy)s can be used 
with advantage. It is considered that a green manure crop (2) should 
be grown and ploughed under once in 3 years in order to maintain the 
I>roper supply of humus in the soil. 

Ill, Transplanting (3). — During October, November and December; 
if planted out later unsatisfactory results have been obtained. The method 
employed depends upon individual conditions, and where irrigation is 
not necessary, transplanting can be done on the level or on ridges. There 
is a tendency on the part of many growers to transplant before the seed¬ 
lings are sufficiently large. Plants should be at least 3 inches in height 
and better stands are secured if allowed to remain until 4 to 5 inches high. 
If the tobacco is to be flue-cured, about 10 to 15 acres is transplanted at 
one time in order to secure sufficient leaf of iiniform ripeness and even 
texture to fill a curing barn at each harvest. 

A descrii)tion follows of the cultivation, topping, suckering and 
ripening. 

III. Methods of harvesting. — The whole plant method has been found 
the most economical for air, sun or fire curing, but for flue-curing the 
' single leaf ' method is generally used. For the first method the easiest 
way has been found to split the stalk to within about 4 in. of the ground. 
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{2) I'oT green manuring, see R. April No. 387* {Ed.) 

(3) I'or spacing of plants, see R. June 1917, No. 552. (Ed.) 
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bend the stalk slightly away from the operator and sever near the ground 
by a sloping cut. The plant is then placed astride a tobacco stick, which 
will carry from 6 to lo plants, and is carted to the curing barns, etc. 

In regard to the effect of the two methods of harvesting in respect 
to the weight of cured leaf obtained. Garner {Bull. No. 79. U. S. Dept, 
of Apiculture, Bureau of Plant Industry^ has shown conclusively that the 
loss of dry matter is greater when the whole plant is harvested, and the 
weight of the cured product is therefore less than when the tobacco is 
harvested by the single leaf method. 

III.-VI. CoU of Production and Profit per Acre. — This naturally 
varies with labour conditions, etc., but the author found the cost of growing 
tobacco in the Transvaal (1916-17) was approximately 4d. per lb. with an 
average selling price of about 6d. per lb. In Rhodesia the cost of pro¬ 
ducing is about 9d per lb., and the present selling price of a normal crop 
is about IS 6d j^er lb. It is interesting to compare these figures with the 
existing cost and selling prices in the XTnited States, e. g. the average 
cost in the Burley District of Kentuck>’^ is from 26 cents (is id) to 30 cents 
(is 3d) per lb. (Western Tobacco Journal, Vol. XDVII, No. 24). In the 
Dark Tobacco District of the same state the cost of production averaged 
16 cents (8d) per lb During 1919 Burley Tobacco sold at an average of 
55.8 cents (2S4d) per lb. {Western Tobacco Journal, Yo\, XIATI, No 3), 
and dark tobacco at an average price of 24 cents (is) per lb. so that grow¬ 
ers in each of these sections realised larger profits than the growers in 
South Africa. 

I. V. Turkish (i). — This tobacco in both the Western Province 
and Rhodesia has good colour, texture, body and burning qualities, but 
its flavour and aroma are not .so pronounced as that produced in the 
Levant. Properly handled and matured however it would find a ready 
sale overseas for blending purposes. 

As Turkish tobacco is sun-cured it is e.ssential there should be prac¬ 
tically no rainfall during the curing period It is preferable if the rains 
cease about i month after transplanting. Generally speaking the cli¬ 
matic conditions in Matal:>eleland are more suitable than in Mashonaland 
where the rainfall is too heav3^ In Rhodesia as a whole, the best results 
have been obtained on red clay loams derived from diorite or schist for¬ 
mations. Fertile sandy loams are also used and give good coloured to¬ 
bacco with good combustibility (2) but lacking in body. 

Varieties, — Plantings almost entirely confined to Kavalla, but in 
the Western Province, Soulook, Samsun, Dubek and Yaca are also grown. 

II Seedbeds, Preparation of Soil, etc. — Similar methods to those 
adopted for Virginia tobacco. 

Location. — lyow lying .soil is to be avoided as in these areas the crop 
is more liable to white rust {Oidium tahaci). 

V. Fertilisers and Manures. — In Rhodesia these are unnecessary 

(1) For i'urkish Tobacco in Cape Province, see R. Jan. lyi No. 32. {Ed.) 

(2) For Investigatioiib on Combustibility, see R. Aug. igi6, No. 86S. {Ed.) 
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on red clay loams, and on sandy loams Kraal manure at the rate of 8 terns 
per acre or a commercial fertiliser (8-20-10 formula) is applied at the rate 
of 200 lb. per acre some time before the crop is transplanted. 

V. Transplanting, Cultivation. — See Virginian 

Topping and Suckering. — This type of tobacco is not topped and 
consequently it is not usually necessary to sucker the plants, and if the 
suckers ai>pear when the plants are nearing maturity they should be re¬ 
moved. 

Priming. — Small leaves at the base of the plant should be removed 
before the flower head appears. 

V. Harvesting and stringing. — Single leaf method alwa^^s employed. 

Wilting. — This type of tobacco is allowed to remain in the wilting 
room until the leaf turns pale greenish yellow. Lack of proper suj>ervis- 
ion at this stage is annually the cause of considerable loss to grower.s 
especially in Southern Rhodesia. A description of a wilting room is given. 

Curing (i). — A diagram indicates the various methods of curing 
employed and the types of tobacco citred by each method. The methods 
described include : a) air curing ; h) sun-curing ; c) fire curing and d) flue 
curing. 

The.se methods do not differ from the generally recognised method*^ 
adopted. The barns used in Rhodesia in the two latter cases are also 
descrit)ed in detail by PtKMMERn^: (VI). 

Regardless of the method used in curing, tobacco can be either in¬ 
creased or decreased in value by the method of handling employed after 
the leaf is cured. The method recommended by Taylor is to bring the 
leaf into condition and place it in bulks or stacks about 6 ft in height, 
and a packing she<l with a conditioning cellar should always be provided. 
Ixiaf which is harvested ripe but cures out with a greenish colour can be 
greatly increased in value by this method of handling as bulking removes 
the green colour and improves the aroma of the tobacco. When in proper 
condition for bulking or baling, the web of the leaf and lower half of the 
midrib, from tip to butt, should be supple, but the upper half of the 
midrib should be only slightly pliable. 

57 - White Burley Tobacco in Canada. — j'rkkman, h a., in Dominion Department 

of A'^rtculture,Ctntral Experimental Farm, Bulletin ^ 5 , PP bibliogr. 

of 4 workb. Otliiwa, I’Vb 

Information concerning the origin of varieties grown in Canada (Broad- 
leaf White Burley, Standup White. Johnson's Resistant), seedbeds and 
seedlings (2), transplanting, soils and preparation of land, rotations, ma¬ 
nuring and fertilising, cultivation, topping, suckering, diseases and pests, 
seed selection, harvesting, curing and curing sheds, handling after curing, 
stripping, marketing, etc. 

(1) For Experiments in curing, drying and fermentation, see R. March 1913, No 

R. Aug. No. 8 rc). R. March loio. No 204; R. Feb rgi 7 . No. 153; 

No. 512 and R. Jan. 1919, No. 63. {EU ) 

(2) Sec No. 5 ^* of this Review. {Ed.) 
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58 - The Pejibaye’* (QuUMma utilis), Fruit witli High Food Value in Costa 

Rica. — PoPEi^HOi:, W. (Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, United States. 

Dept, of Agriculture) and Jimenez, O. in Bulletin of the Pan-Amcnmn Umon, Vol. 

Xo. 5, PP* 44<5“462, pi. 6 . Washington, D. C., Nov. lyai. 

Description of the “ pejibaye ” or chontaduro '' palm (Guilielma 
iitilis Oerst = Bactris utilis Benth and Hook) which grows in Costa Rica, 
Panama and Northern South America. It is considered probable that the 
plant found in Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador described botanically 
as G. speciosa and B. gachipaes is si)ecifically identical with the Costa Rica 
G. utilis. 

The authors recommend the introduction into tropical regions of 
this plant with a view to the extension of its culture so as to place it upon 
the substantial basis of a profitable commercial fruit and give details of 
the climate and soil to which it is adapted and the culture and varieties. 

As regards the composition and food value of this fruit, the following 
figures show the chemical compo.sition compared with other tropical fruits 




Water 

Protein 

Pat 

Carbo- 

hyclreites 

Ash 

Hymenucea Courbartl. 


15.I 

6.6 

1 .<> 

73-9 

2.8 

Guihelma uiihs (boiled) • . . 


48.8 

2.8 

0.7 

40 9 

0.8 

Banana . 


75.^ 

T .3 

0.6 

22.0 

3 .H 

.\vo(.ado (Mexican). 

. . . 

66.3 

1.8 

26.(1 

6.6 

1.5 

Avocado (Guatemalan) . . . . 


71.2 

17 

20.5 

5.1 

1.1 

Avocado (West Indian). 


78.6 

1.6 

0.8 

9.0 

0.8 


An analysis of ripe, uncooked fmit gave the following result : Starch 
26.90 % ; sugar 4 % ; fat 5.82 %. 

The energy producing value, expressed in calories amounts to 1096 
as compared with 1564 H. Coutbaril, apxiroximate average of 1000 avo¬ 
cado, and 459 banane. From the point of view of economic value, how¬ 
ever, the “ pejibaye '' and the avocado occupy the first places, owing to the 
somewhat disagreeable odour and taste of the apparentl}^ highly nutri¬ 
tious H. Courharil fruit. 

The author describes the various ways in which the fruit is prepared 
for food. An experiment made by Dona Amparo de Zeeed 6 n, based upon 
a suggestion of Werckee has given excellent results, viz. the paring of 
boiled fniits, removal of seed and oven drying for several hours. The 
water is extracted but the fruit retained its form, colour and general char¬ 
acter. Six months later the dried fruit when boiled for half an hour 
regained the consistency and flavour of the boiled fresh pejibaye 

In addition to the fleshy portion of the fruit, the hard white kernel 
which contains a large quantit}'' of oil, is eaten ; the terminal bud can also 
be used as a vegetable but would necessitate the destruction of the palm 
and is therefore not worth consideration. 

[ 5 «] 
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59 - Forestry in China. — Repubkc Ot Ckim^ Government Bureau of Economic Informa¬ 
tion Bulletin, S. i, No. n. Pekin-Shanghai, May 0, 1021. 

China's progress in forestry during 1920 was significant. Develop¬ 
ments in the year included: x) the establishment of the Shantung Fo¬ 
restry Bureau ; 2) the extension of afforestation to all the provinces ; 
3) the activities of the Provincial Forestry Station at Nanking ; 4) the 
co-operation in the planting of trees by Kansu-Haichow, Peking-Han- 
kow, and Tientsin-Pukow Railways ; 5) the cultivation and distribution 
of plants ; 6) the increased interest of district magistrates, agricultural 
associations, companies and individuals 

The number of plants produced during the year totalled about 
130 000 000 and the cost of cultivating and planting them amounted to 
nearly $250000 (£ i — $8.46). The institution of Arbour Day augured 
well for the future. The expansion of this practice of planting trees among 
all classes of the community must be included among last year’s deve¬ 
lopments. 

The Kiangsu Provincial Forestry Station was established in igil). 
The yearly estimated expenditure was $34 000, which was appro\'ed by 
the Provincial Assembly and appropriated by the Financial Commi'*- 
sioner of the province. The area under cultivation is 34 000 ‘‘mow” 
(i mow acre) with 25 000 000 tree'-. There are also three gardens 

for the cultivation of shoots, occupying an area of 371 mow ”, and three 
branch stations. Two more branch stations are under consideration 
Students aie trained at the Central station for a period of three years, and 
after this course they are sent to their districts to specialize in the industry. 
There are three afforestation stations and three gardens fo3 the culti¬ 
vation of plants m Shantung which <K'cupy a total area of 2 000 “ mow^ ”; 
the annual expenditure a])propriated by the Provincial Financial Coinmi'-- 
sloner is $2,2 000 

The Government Railw^ays which stand in need of a continuous sii]>- 
])ly of timber, are taking steps to jdant trtes for their own use. The 
Kansu-Haich(W Railway has a]ipro]matcd a sum of $17 000 for forestry 
jmrposes. Three afforestation stations, each 120 “ mow ” in extent and 
the planting of 4 000 000 trees on each side of il*=^ track, are the result 
of its enterprise uj) to the present time. In the estimated expenditure 
of the Tientsin-Pukow Railw^ay a sum of %() 000 has been appropriat¬ 
ed and trees already planted on this line numl)er 850 000. Tw^o gardens 
for the cultivation of plants have also Ireen established The Pekiug- 
Hank<w Railway has assigned a large area for afforestation puri)oscs in 
Honan. 

In Central and North Cliina there are 21 afforestation establishments 
occupying in all an area of 15 000 “ mow" ” and having a total annual ex¬ 
penditure of $106 000. The largest and most prosperous afforestation 
area is situated in the North of Kiangsu near Yengchow, where between 
3 000 and 4 000 trees are grown ever}’ year. In addition specialist schools 
have been established in many provinces, notably in Anhwei, Chekiang, 
Hupeh, Szechwan, and Shansi.' It has been estimated that 25 % oi the 
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I 800 hsi^ns (d^artments) in China are now engaged in this work, which^ 
it is hoped, will in due course transform many barren tracts into rich forets. 

60 ^ Tlie Forests of the United States as a Source of Liquid Fuel Sup^. — 

Hawley, R. C. (Yale University, Xcw Haven, Conn., U. S. A.), in The Journal of 
Industrial and Enfiinecrin}( Chemistry^ Vol XIII, Xo. ii, pp. 1059-1060. Kew York City, 
Nov. I, 1921. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a concise statement showing 
the amount of wood available for conversion into liquid fuel which can be 
produced annually on the forest lands of the United States (Alaska and 
insular possessions excluded). 

The forest area of the ITnited States is as follows : 


Area and Groicth of the Forc&is of the United States, 



- - - - 



Area forested 
Acres 

Character 

Present Growili 
Cub Ft 

Possible Growth 
Cub Ft. 

245,000,000 

Second growth 

5,<>05,000,000 

14,700,000,000 

81,<100,000 

Forest waste land on which nothing 

Nil 

4,860,000,000 


can grow without reafiorestation 



137,000,000 

Virgin forests. 

Nil 

8,220,000,000 






To-day the annual growth of wood is approximately six billion cu¬ 
bic feet. The possible growth, provided the lands are properly restocked 
after cutting, and protected, is conservatively estimated at twenty-sev¬ 
en and three-quarters billion cubic feet per year. Not all of this annual 
growth would be available for manufacture into liquid fuel, as provision 
must be made for lumber and numerous other forest i>roducts. 

Bach year approximately twenty-six billion cubic feet of wood (far 
in excess of the present growth and takeu principally from the accumu¬ 
lation of virgin timber) are removed from the forests, distributed as shown 
in the following table. 

Amount of Wood Kemoved Annually from the Forests of the United States. 


H<quivalciit in Standing 
Timber Cub Ft. 


Lumber.' 8,913,300,oou 

Fuelw()0<l.j 10,450,000,000 

Other products.. 4,955,000,000 

Destroyed by fire, insects and fungi. 1,739,000,000 

Total . . . 
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Out of this total cut, at least 4 800 000 000 cubic feet of the lumber 
are lost through waste in the woods and at the mills. Adding to this 
the I 73^ ^00 cubic feet destroyed by fire, insects, and fungi gives 

a total of 6 530 000 000 cubic feet of wood annually wasted which should 
be available for licjuid fuel, without encroaching upon the supply needed for 
other purposes. Furthermore, the possible annual growth (27 750 000 000 
cubic feet) exceeds the annual requirements (26 000 000 000 cubic 
feet) by 1750000000 cubic feet, furnishing an additional 1750000000 
cubic feet), for liquid fuel. Finally, the increased growth which will fol¬ 
low intensive forest crop management, particularly the removal of small 
wood in thinnings, should amoimt to not less than 10 per cent of the 
possible growth, or 2 750 000 000 cubic feet. This gives a total of 
II 000 000 000 cubic feet, as summarized below. 

Estimafr of Amount of Wood for Liquid Fuel ndnch could be secured from 
Forests of the Ihiited Shites ^tithout Fneyoachment upon Supply of 
other Forest Products. 


in tlit wood and at tlu* mills . . . 

l^o-^ses troiii liro, insect's & lungi . . (taken out in tluimuigb) 

] \(.css of possible grow'lh over annual cut (taken out in thinnings) 
Increased growth due to m()re intensive crop 

manae:enicrit.(taken out in thinnings) 


Cubic tect 

4,800,000,000 
1,7 ^0,000,000 
1,750,000,000 

2,750,000,000 


Total . . . I l,0»0,0»0,0»0 


In making a calculation of how much litjuid fuel this ii billion 
cubic feet of wood will produce, a cubic foot of WY>od is taken as weighing 
30 lb and a ton of wood as yielding 15 gallons of alcohol. On this ba¬ 
sis the Ti 000000000 cubic feel of wood wall furnish an annual output 
of 2475000000 gallons of alcohol or 33 per cent, the total amount of 
alcohol needed to replace the present output of gasoline. 

The cost of the raw’^ wood laid down at the manufacturing plant is 
estimated to average 25 cents per gallon of alcohol produced by present 
methods, although where the proper region and species are cho.sen this 
figure may be reduced to 7 cents a gallon. It remains for the chemists 
to develop improved methods for utilizing the cellnlOvSe more completely, 
thereb3’’ incieasing the out]mt of liquid fuel secured from a ton of wood. 

Professional foresters may be exi)ected to co-operate fully with the 
chemists in their efforts to utilize w^ood as licjuid fuel for at least two 
reasons : fiTstl3% because utilization of waste in the woods and at the 
mills clears the forest of material now unsaleable which is often a danger¬ 
ous fire and insect risk, and secondly, because the opix)rtunity to dis¬ 
pose of small trees in thinnings will make more intensive forestry possi¬ 
ble, and this in turn will increase the quality and quantity of forest crop 
production. 

[«o] 
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It is realized that the utilisation of wood as liquid fuel on a large 
scale is not likely to come for a decade or more. In order to have avail¬ 
able when needed the largest possible annual supplies of wood, forested 
areas must without delay be protected, scientifically cut, and completely 
restocked. For this reason the Author asks for the support of the American 
Chemical Society in pro\dding for the more satisfactory control of the 
nation's forest resources. 

LIVF. STOCK AND BREP:DING. 

ni - Ititarnational Cdutdrance for Dafence against Epizootic Disease, Paris, May* 

June 1921. — Massi;. a , in Comtytcs rcndu^ <!iduncf^ dc VAcaddmic d*Ai,rtcnltme 
de France (Meeting uf June i, 1021), Vol VII, Vo ji, pp JH1-4S7. June 

At this International Conference all the States of Eun^pe were repre¬ 
sented as well as a large nunil:)er of the States of North and South America, 
Asia and Australia 

The conclusions arrived at may be summarised under 3 heads: 

1) As regards rinderpest, it was decided that as sooji as this disease 
makes its appearance in the territory of any vStale, it is the duty of the 
neighbouring Stiites to dose their frontiers not only to cattle, but at the 
same time t<^ other s])ecies of animals which not lieing susceptible to the 
disease, are not genemlly regarded as likely to spread it. 

Owing to differences of opinion regarding the pig as a carrier of di¬ 
sease germs, the Conference was of opinion, that the scientists of the differ¬ 
ent countries sliould be reciuested to direct their investigations to the 
danger of infection caused by the transport of certain animals, and even 
of some animal products, including frozen meat. The Delegate of Po¬ 
land drew the attention of the Conference to the fact that to require the 
destruction of all animals suffering from rinderpest (a di.sease very gene¬ 
rally prevalent to a greater or less degree) would enmil the complete de¬ 
struction of stock, and the Conference in the light of this objection limited 
itself to passing a resolution recommending the various Governments to 
enforce the destruction of animals attacked by rinderpest. 

It was next laid down that the first duty of infected ct)untries towards 
their neighlxiurs was to warn the latter immediately of the presence of 
serious diseases and to keep the neighbouring states informed of the mi¬ 
nutest details connected with the course of the malady. 

2) The second question dealt with the measures tliat should be 
taken by the States to guarantee that all stock Imported into other coun¬ 
tries is perfectly healthy and free from any suspicion of infection. The 
Conference decided, that a period of quarantine before shipping would 
best serve the purpose. It also considered it highly desirable that the 
States should agree uix)n an identical form of certificate, giving guarantees 
of equal value from whatever country the stock was imported. 

3) Thirdly the conference decided to establish a permanent bureau 
at Paris tor the puip)ose of studying the measures to be adopted against 
epizootic disease, and of publishing an international Bulletin containing 
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precise information respecting the sanitary condition of each coimtry 
as regards rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, contagious peripneumo¬ 
nia, anthrax, sheep-scab, rabies, glanders, dourine and swine-fever, as well 
as reports of the researches carried on in the different laboratories. 

62 - Mexican Whorled Milkweed {AscIepiAs Mexicatta), a Plant Poisonous to 

Live Stock in the United States. — Marsh, C.D., and Ci.awsoi^, A. B., in U. S. 

Department of A’iriciilture, Bulletin g6o, 16 p., Tables 7, Plates 2. Washington, 

October 1921. 

Asclepias mexicana, which grows in California and Nevada, lias long 
been considered a stock-poisoning plant particularly (kingerous to sheep, 
but nothing was definitely known as to the symptoms produced by it, 
or its toxic dosage. 

The exjieriments made on sheep b 3 ^ the Authors have shown, that it 
produces effects similar to those caused by the other Whorled Milkweeds 
viz., A. galioides (i), A. puniila and A. vcriicillata var. Ceyeri. 

A, mexicana is about equal in toxicity to A. pumila and about ^ as 
toxic as A. galioides. The lethal dose is 6 times that of A, galioides, but 
about that of A , pumila, 

63 • Contribution to the Study of the Tuberculosis of Domestic Animals in Reference 

to Human Tuberculosis (2). — V (Vcterinario, Campobabso), hi La Ctinica 

vctcrinaria, Vi>l XI^IV, No i8, pp 518-52^ Milan, September 30, 1921. 

The author bases his remarks uixm his personal observations which 
cause him to consider that cattle, swine and poultry can become infected 
with tuberculosis by the ingestion of food containing the bacilli of human 
tuberculosis. 

These facts taken in conjunction with data collected by numerous prac- 
titirners and experimentalists, amongst whom is Dr. Carlo Sarti of the 
Institute of Hygiene of the Royal University of Modena (who succeeded 
in communicating both the human and bovine form of the disease to a 
dog by mouth, peritoneal and blood infection), would seem to prove tluit 
Koch's bacillus, whether taken from man or cattle, is capable of infecting 
other animals. This micro-organism which is resistant to acids, immobile 
and essentially parasitic, is the commonest bacillus found among living 
beings and the one which owing to its latenc^^ makes the most victims 
tliroughout the animal world, for it spares no class and attacks equally 
mammals, birds. rejMiles, amphibians and fish. 

It thus follows that the morj^hological, cultural and other differences 
observed in the bacillus according to the species of its host, only denote 
the transitory forms tliat the micro-organism is able to assume. Accord¬ 
ing to Behring, the bacillus would seem to adapt itself to the medium in 
which it lives, thus acquiring a greater or less degree of virulence accord¬ 
ing to the organism from which it is derived and the organivsni it infects. 

Kven in very different races of men or cattle, the biicillus can acquire 

(1) Sec R, Jau. luji. No 68. {Kd) 

(2) See R. Oct. 192T, No. 973. {Nd,) 
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uch powers of infection, that it can be used in preparing vaccines such 
as Friedmann's for prophylaxis against human tuberculosis, or Keimmer's 
(Miessner’s), which is recommended by the Dresden Institute of Veteri¬ 
nary Hygiene as a prophylactic against bovine tuberculosis and is prepar¬ 
ed from tuberculous material obtained from cold-blooded animals. 

64 - Detailed List of Horse Strongyles in the Punjab, India. -— nouLBJsrGEa, c. e. 

(Pathological Eaboratory, Punjab Veterinary College, Eahoie), in Parasttolofy^ Vol XIII, 
No. 4, pp. 315-326, figs. 5, bibliography of 30 work*. lyonrton, November 1021. 

The author gives the anatomical cliaracters and geographical distri¬ 
bution of the following intestinal worms : Strongylus equinus — S, edentatuh 
— 5 . vulgaris — Oesophagodontus robustus — Triodontophorus minor — 
T. intermedins — T. hrevicauda — Poteriostomum imparideniatum — Cy- 
clicosiomum coronatiim — C. lahiaium — C. porulatum — C. longibnrsatum — 
C. minutum — C, calicatum — C. goldi — C. catinatum — C, pseudocatina- 
turn — C. pater alum — C. nassatum — C. insigne. 

65 - Resistance of Various Breeds of Donkey to Skin Disease. Observations made 

in Tunis. — See No. 81 of this Revtci£\ 

66 - The Piroplasmosis of Indo-China. — Scnr.iN, M. II., in IhilUtm Auricole de 

VInsHiut Scientifique de Sat on. Year III, No. <>, pp 269-^82, i plate. Saigon, 
September 1921. 

The author first gives a general description of the symptoms, evolution 
and etiology of these affections, and then studies the various parasitic 
forms met within Indochina, mentioning the different characters distin¬ 
guishing them. 

I. — Bovine Piropeasmosis. — A) Piroplasmoses of the higemimtm 
type, — It has not yet been jxjssible to determine the species to which the 
Indo-China type belongs, but it is most probable that it should be relegated 
to Piroplasma higeminum iDroperly so-called, and not to either P, diver gens, 
or P. argentinum. The author has not foimd such severe cases of infec¬ 
tion in Indo-China as in other countries, where he has seen i out of 3 red 
blood corpuscles attacked. In Indo-China, even in the most serious cases 
only I in 50 of these corpuscles is infested b3^ the parasite. 

In this type of bovine higeminum, the nuclear apparatus appears rel¬ 
atively large as conijiared to the mass of the liaematozoon. The red cor¬ 
puscles even when invaded hy the parasite, show no apparent signs of 
alteration. 

The presence of this form of higeminum was observed by the author 
first at Nhatrang, in the calves used to supply the virus for the repeated 
transmission of rinderpest ; other forms belonging to the type Gonderia 
occurred at the same time. The development of rinderpest revealed the 
two latent infections ; it was extremely difficult to say whether the two 
types discovered represented two distinct species, or merely two forms in 
the life-cycle of a single species, all the more so seeing that many of the 
parasites appeared in intermediate forms which might be transition forms. 

Although much smaller forms than G. mutans were found in all the 
animals, the presence of the higeminum type was only discovered in about 
of the calves. 
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Of recent years, P. higeminum has only appeared at Nhatrang very 
exceptionally, in less than ^>.5 % of the cases, whereas the small form is 
as common as in the past. 

It seems therefore, that it is necessiiry to acknowledge the existence 
in Indo-China of the two different species. 

The disease caused by the higeminum type correvSponds entirely with 
the general description given. Tliis haematozoon can kill the adult ani¬ 
mals in which it has developed, unless they have been rendered resistant 
in their youth by an attack of the same parasite. 

B) Gonderia (or Theileria) mntans Type. — It may be said, from the 
information received, tlmt nearly all the animals of the Nhatrang district 
are carriers of this parasite. On the other liand, no one has yet reported 
its presence elsewhere in Indo-China though it must certhinly exist there, 
especially in places in the neighbourhood of forests. 

Four forms of this parasite have been described. In the great majority 
of cases, only one parasite is found in each infected corjmscle, not infre¬ 
quently 2 are met with, and certain animal carriers have more corpuscles 
containing 2 haematozoa than others. The author has sometimes found 
a larger proportion of corfniscles tlian in the case of the higeminum t3q)e : 
one parasitised for 8 health3^ The infected coryniscles do not apx)ear to 
be altered in any wa3\ 

The parasite does not seem to be pathogenetic and it occurs, althougli 
in small numbers, in anianals giving every sign of perfect health. 

Since, however, the development of diseases of different kinds (rinder¬ 
pest, barbone), inanition, repeated haemorrhages all cause u rapid and 
sometimes considerable increavse in the nunilxfr of the haematozoa (which 
shows thxit the organism is certainly obliged to fight against them), an 
equilibrium is only attained when the ho.st is able to make full use of all 
the means at its disix)sal. 

(r. mntans may therefore have something to do with the complications 
that arise. 

Certain authors affirm that this form never causes haemoglobinuria ; 
vSCHEiN however has observed this affection in man^' individuals, biit 
always in cases where the haematozoon hiid been aroused b^^ the out¬ 
break of rinderpest. 

He has several times seen (alwa\^s associated with (,. mntans), imra- 
sites belonging to the remarkable group of ana plasms. The infection is 
light, only 2 to 5 of the parasites being found ])cr 1000 corpuscles. The 
presence of this form hns never been known to occasion an3’ special 
disturbance. 

II. — Buffalo Piropeasmosis. A) Bigeminum type. —para¬ 
site of this kind was discovered in a buffalo that liad been used in rinder¬ 
pest experiments and been cured of that disease. Very few of the haema¬ 
tozoa were found in the blood when it was examined. The blood had 
been injected without an3’' result into another buffalo, a calf and a kid, 
in which P. bigeminum had not been discovered. According to the Au¬ 
thor, however negative results do not prove an3rthing, but as this form 

[€«] 
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differs morphologically from P, bigeminum it is most probable that we have 
here to do with a distinct species. The author proposes to call this para¬ 
site Piroplasma bubali, until more precise data are obtained. 

B) Theileria mtUans type (?) = Nuitalia huhali (?). — In igo8, 

the author reported, in the Annates de Vlnstitni Pasteur^ a bacilliform piro- 
plasni as being present in the buffaloes of Indochina, and since that date, 
this parasite lias frequently been found in the yoimg buffaloes of that 
country. The most common form of this haematozoon is ovoid. The 
bacillus form is shorter and thicker than the parasite found in ordinary cat¬ 
tle, and the nuclear mass does not show the characteristic transverse division 
into two portions. This leads the author to believe, that it is a distinct 
species, especially since the different endoglobular parasites appear to be 
strictly sjiecialised as regards their host. Further, after the blood has 
coagulated, the bubalin serum is much lighter and less coloured than cattle 
serum, greatly resembling that of the horse. Thus the blood medium seems 
to be very different in the case of the two hosts. 

The probable systematic jx)sition to be assigned to the small piro- 
plasmic forms of the buffalo is considered in the study of horse nuttaliosis, 
for they seem nearly related to the jxirasite producing this disease. 

III. — Ovine Piropeasmosis. — The small number of forms tliat 
have been studied prevents the parasite of this disease being classified 
with any certainty, but it is not a piroplasm properly so-called and its 
j>athogenetic power luis not yet been determined. Indeed some of the forms 
examined give the impression of being nearly related to Nicollia qnadri- 
gemina from their resemblance to the figures given by I^rof. Nuttae. No 
conclusion can however be arrived at owing to lack of data. 

IV. Horse Piropeasmosis. — Nuttaha equi. — In 1910, the Author 
reported the existence in Nhatrang of a horse piroplashiosis due, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Nuttae's determination, to NuttaLia equi. This parasite had 
never been found in such large numbers. It occurred in nearly every form, 
oval, annular, tear-shaped etc., but never in true bacillus shape, although 
some fusiform or shuttle-like forms presented a certain resemblance to 
bacilliform parasites, but, contrary to what occurred in the case of Gonderia 
{Theileria) mutans, they are not functionally differentiated micro-organisms 
(gametocytes). The nuclear mass is never clearly separated into the two 
consecutive masses that had been jx)inted out by M. Sergent, and noticed 
by the author in the bovine bticillary form in Indo-China. 

For the same reason, the small form fotmd in the buffalo, which never 
assumes this aspect, appears to be nearer akin to the Nuitalia of the horse, 
than to the bovine species of Gonderia {Theileria), If this view is correct, 
and the classification adopted by M. Skrgknt is adojited, this i>arasite 
should be called Nuitalia bubali. 

V. — Dog Piropeasmosis. — The parasite inducing this disease, 
like the buffalo piroplasm, and for the same reasons, would appear to be¬ 
long to the genus Nuitalia. 

Although ticks are certainly respon.sible for the great majority of the 
forms of pirosplasmosis, the Author has not been able definitely to prove 
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their complicity. As however the buffalo of Indo-Chiua does not readily 
allow itself to be examined by a Kuropean, the presence of ticks may 
easilly have escaped notice. Further the study of the ticks of Indo-China 
lias scarcely been begmi. 

67 - Diseases of Live Stock in Fiji. — Sec No. s - of this Review, 

68 - Piroplasmosis due to Theileria. p&rva in North Africa. — pricolo, a. (Dire- 

zione Vcterinaiia di TripoliUiuia), ia La CUmca VeiertnatM, Vol. XI4V, No. iH, 
pp. 503-512. Milan, September 30, lojr. 

The blood of animals infected by a disease prevalent in certain parts of 
North Africa is found to contain Theileria parva, and at the same time 
Koch's corpuscles, which are supposed to be chiiracteristic of the South 
African Coast-fever, are present in the spleen and lympliatic glands. The 
occurrence of these corpuscles has already been recorded by the author as 
a guide to diagno.sis. 

Carpano described at the same time the life cycle of the parasite in 
the spleen and l^anpliatic glands. The description of the clinical form 
(with lesions of the abomasum) given by Velu in connection with the di¬ 
sease wliich exists in Morocco, agrees with that of Carpano and the author. 
These observations do not prove the presence of Coast-fever in I^ibya, 
and no fact hitherto reported in any way demonstrated its existence in 
the countr3^ The three epizootic diseases observed by the author in Tri- 
jxili and the disease which Carpano describes at Bengasi, may lie regarded 
as having lieen imported from the neighbouring French Colonies of North 
Africa. The^^ might be termed '' epizootic diseases of cattle grazing- 
grounds ", to signif^^ that they are not necessarily connected with the local¬ 
ities where they develoi), but are imixirted with the cattle. 

Coast-fever under the climatic comlitions of the Maritime region of 
Ivibya lias so far been a summer disease only. 

It is unlikely that Hvalomnia acgyptium is the agent of the transmis¬ 
sion of coast fever which is prohabl> due to .some species of Rhipicephalns 
and amongst others to R, sanguinetis. 

The name " Mediterraean Coa.st-fever " cannot at present be justified. 
Until the contrary has been proved, it nuiy be assumed that this disease 
does not exist in Sicily, Sardinia or South Ital\\ It has been .stated, that 
the cattle of Southern Italy are immune to tliis fever, but the author reports 
that thOvSe of Sardinia and Sicily, as well as the animals of the podolic 
breed commonly kejit in South Italy have been known to contract the di¬ 
sease. No cure exists but the author obtained excellent results with the 
following prophylactic methods : 

a) The slaughter of all sick and infected animals. The flesh of 
cattle killed at tlie beginning of the disease has all the characters of sound 
meat. As was to be expected, it was used for human consumption without 
the slightest ill effects. 

b) Destruction of the ixodes ; i) on the bodies of living animals by 
the use of the following mixture : 250 gm. of green soap dissolved by the 
action of heat in 2 litres of water to which are added by degrees, stirring 
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carefully all the time, 8 litres of crude paraffin (the short duration of the 
outbreaks renders it imnecessary to make tanks, or use arsenical baths ; 
2) on the ground, by burning ; red hot sheets of zinc covered with hot em¬ 
bers are passed slowly over the ground. 

As these cattle are butchers* beasts, losses can }ye reduced to a mini¬ 
mum as the meat is always fit for use. 

69 - Note on the Tiypanosomiasis of the Dromedary (Debab) (i). — Skrgbnt, i:. 

and Donatien, A., in Archives des InstUuts Pasteur de VAfrvque du Nord, Vol. I, Part 2, 
l)p. i7<)-i 84. Tunis, July 1921. 

As a result of their researches on the course of dromedary trypanoso¬ 
miasis, the authors state that it much resembles human malaria, the best 
known of haeniatozootic diseases. 

The acute stage in which death may supervene during a prolonged 
access of fever, is followed by a chronic stage ending in recovery or cachexy. 
This clironic stage is marked by sudden relapses, only lasting from I to 
2 or 3 days, with intervening periods of calm during which the disease 
is latent, there is no fever and the peripheral blood is free from para¬ 
sites. These conditions may continue from a fortnight to several months. 
These long latent periods preserve the virus of one season in a condition 
suitable for conveyance the following year by insect carriers. Hence the 
difficulty of adopting any prophylactic measures against these diseases, 
in wliich the vertebrate is the reservoir of the virus. 

^70 - Critical Study of Some of the Nematodes of Camels in India. — boueekcer, 

C. ly. (J’athological lyaboratory, Punjab V^elerinary College, lyuhoie), in Purasitolo^iy, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. ^11-314, fig*?. 3, bibliogi'aphy of 6 works. I^ondon, No» 
veinbcr 1921. 

The author gives the anatomical characters and geographical distri¬ 
bution of the following species of nematodes found in the Indian camel: 
Haemonchtis lon^istipes and Nematodirus mauritanicus Maupas and Seurat 
igi2. 

71 - The Animal Farasltes of Foxes with special Reference to some Species of 

Hookworms(C//lc// 7 ajr/a} (2). — I. Rilky, W. a. (Chief of the IHvision of I^iitomology 
and Kcouomic Zoology, Department of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, Minneaix)lis), 
An Annotated lyist of the Animal Parasites of Foxes, in Parasitoloiiw Vol XXII, No. j, 
pp S6-y6, Bibliography of 34 works. lyondon, March 1921.- ■ II. Riley, W. A. and 
Fitch, C. P. (University of Minnesota, St. Paul), The Animal Parasites of Foxes with 
special reference to Hookworms, in Journal of the Amcrtcan Veterinary Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, Vol. lyTX, New Series, Vol. 13, No. 3, i)p. 294-3t>5, bibUography of 8 works. 
Washington, June 1923. 

The industry of breeding foxes, especially silver foxes, for the sake 
of their fur {3) has increased enormously of late years, but the breeder 
has paid but little attention to the few parasitic diseases attacking these 

(r) See: R. Dee. 1938, No. 1368; R, Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1139; R. Nov. 1921^ 
No. 1133. {Rd.) 

(2) See R. July 1921, No. 736. {Ed.) 

(3) See R. August 1921, No. 846. {Ed.) 
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animals, which in their natural condition appear to suffer little in this 
respect. 

Now however when any factor affecting the health of the foxes or 
the condition of their coats, is of great economic interest, a careful study 
of the parasites infesting these animals is of considerable importance. 

With the object of contributing to the knowledge of the parasitic af¬ 
fections of the fox, the author gives a detailed list, together with notes 
on the synonymy, anatomical characters, life-history and pathogenetic 
importance of the following animal parasites belonging to 9 orders, and 
to the following respective number of species : Protozoa 4 — Cestodes 
16 — Trematodes 10 — Nematodes 20 — Linguatules i — Mites 3 — 
Ixodes 12 — Mallophaga 2 — Siphonaptera 6. 

II. — The examination of certain specimens of faeces from three 
fox-farms showed that the severe losses among these animals, when kept 
under insanitary conditions, were chiefly due to parasites belonging to the 
genus Uncinaria. 

A considerable number of hook worms have been reported for the 
fox. Tlie authors mention the 3 most important species : Ancylostoma 
caninum, Uncinaria criniformis and Uncinaria polaris, and give a detailed 
description of their anatomical characters and life-history. 

Symptomatology. — The common symptoms of hookworm infesta^ 
tion are emaciation, poor coat and general cachexia. These conditions 
are however j>roduced by causes other than hookworms, and the onl3" 
sure method of making a positive diagnosis is an examination of the faeces. 

Prophylaxis. — It is most important that animals found infested 
with hookworms, ascarids or coccidia should not be accepted b^^ the breeder 
before being subjected to thorough medical treatment at the seller's risk. 
Where this is not feasible, the animals should be isolated for a few days 
after purchase, carefull>^ examined and treated if necessary. 

In the construction of yards, great attention ought to be paid to drain¬ 
age to avoid the passing of infection from pen to pen. For various reasons 
it is preferable to have the pens .separated by a distance of i ^ ft. to 2 ft., 
to allow for drainage. 

Advice is given as to the hygienic measures to be adopted for the floors 
of the pens, so that the soil may be easily disinfected. For tliis purpose 
the authors suggest spraying with burning oil. 

Treatment. — The authors give the treatments recommended by 
Hansen, Halj<, Darling and Smillie(i). The most practical method 
would seem to be the following : a capsule of oil of chenopodium, containing 
I to 3 minims according to the strength of the animal, is given about 
one or two hours after a small meal hidden in a piece of meat ; 4 hours 
after the dose of oil, a large ration of liver, which acts excellently as a 
cathartic, should be fed to the patient, and the treatment repeated after 
10 days. 




(i) See R. December IyjI, No. (Kd.) 
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72 - Gjrstoid Forms of T»iial» serMt/s In Ilie Fsostlo and Dorsal Mundes of 
Wild Rabbits and Ibres In Sardinia. — Galbusera, S., in GiormU di Medicina vete- 
rinariti, Vol. I/XX, No. 44, pp. 657^660. Turin, October 29, 1921. 

The author gives a brief summary of the discussions respecting the 
life-cycle and parasitism of Taenia serialis which differs from Taenia 
coenurus (Coenurus cerehralis), in the fact that its cystoid form is of some¬ 
what rare occurrence, whereas this stage of T, coenurus is well known 
to all veterinary surgeons and meat-inspectors. The author states that 
the cystoid form of T. serialis is frequently found in the wild rabbits and 
hares of Sardinia. Cobbold and Cagny have also met with it in the squirrel, 
and Stites has found it in the horse, in the United States. 

Although all other observers say that the usual habitat of this cystoid 
form are the large serous cavities and the subcutaneous connective tissue, 
the author has seen it only in the interior of mas.ses of muscle, especially 
in the psoatic and dorsal muscles. 

73 - Researches on the Rate of Growth of the Dairy Cow. Extra-Uterine Increase 

in Weight. — Brody, S. and Ragsdale, A. C. (Department of Dairy llusbandr>% Dui- 
versity of Missouri Agricultural Exiieriment Station, Columbia), in The Journal of 
General Phy^iolo^y, Vol. Ill, No. 5, pp. 623-633, Tables 5, bibliography of 1^1 works. 
Baltimore, May 1921. 

The growth period of Jersey and Holstein cows is made up of at least 
3 cycles ; two extra-uterine cycles, with maxima at about 5 and 20 months 
after birth, and one intra-uterine cycle, the maximum of which has not 
yet been determined. The equation of an autocatalytic mononiolecular 
reaction was found to give very good results when applied to the cycle 
having its maximum at about the 5th month. The values obtained from 
this equation in the case of the cycle reacliing its maximum at about the 
20th month were higher than the observed values, probably owing to 
the retarding effects of pregnancy and lactation. 

74 - Lactic Secretion in an Unmated Mule (i).-- (Ukotti, n (Wtcrimirio, Padua), 
m La Clinica Veterinarian Vol. XBIV, No. 18, pp. 523-526. Milan, September 30, i()2i, 

The author describes a case (noticed by himself and verified by one 
of liis colleagues), of a strong, healthy unmated mule 9 years of age, yielding 
a daily average of 3 to 4 litres of milk of normal quality from April-Oc- 
tober 1920. The lactic secretion was again produced, without any sti¬ 
mulation and with symptoms of heat,” as soon as green feeding was 
resumed in the spring qf 1921. It was however less abundant, being 
I litre a day if the animal’was milked daily, and much less if some days 
were allowed to elapse without milking. The mule was always in excellent 
health. 

As the lactic secretion continued all the time of the regular periods of 
heat ” it may be supposed that it was at all events largely due to a 
hormone produced by the ovule and ovary. 


(t) See R. Jan. 1920, No. 98. {hd.) 
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75 - Experiments made in Egypt on the Digestibility of Bersim {Trifotium 

Ai^XAndt^inUnt) (i), Prescott, J. A., in hullehn No. 5, SuUanic AgncuUural 
Society, Technical Section, pp. i-io, Tables ii. Cairo, April 1920. 

Report of experiments covering a period of 5 days conducted in 1916- 
17 with sheep (of I^eicester origin and local breeds), fed four times daily 
with fresh bersim. Determinations of the digestibility of two varieties 
of bersim were made (“ Fahl’^ and "Misqawi'^). The results obtained 
are shown in the following Table. 


Digestibility of each Constituent digested, vars. Fahl and Misqaivi. 
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The digestibility of these two varieties is therefore approximately 
the same, except that the fibre of Fahl appears to be less digestible than 
that of “ Misqawi/' 

• Tn estimating the feeding value of green l^rsim, the water content 
in the difiereut cuttings should be considered. 

The dry matter in Misqawi from January to March is about 15 %. 
The digestible constituents per ton of green bersim containing 15 % dry 
matter are as follows : — 

Organic matter 91.0 kg. ; — albuminoids, 15.5 kg.; amides, 3.2 kg ; 
fats, 2.9 kg. ; fibre 20.1 kg. ; carbohydrates 49.2 kg. 

For the months of April and May, the feeding value per ton is con¬ 
siderably higher owing to the increase in dry matter. If however the water 
content has been determined, it is a simple matter to calculate the feeding 
value of any bersim. 

An appended note gives data relative to the mineral matter content 
of bersim. 

76 - Brazil Beans, or Mulatinos”, a Variety of Phaseolus vulgaris^ as a Stock 
Feed. Researches and Experiments Made in Germany. — goy fComnumicatcci by 
the Konigsljerg Agricultural Station), in Mtttcilunscn dcr Deufschen Landwvtschafts- 
Gesellschaff, Yeur XXXIl, Part 46, pp 661-662 Berlin, November 1921. 

The nutritive value of Brazil Beans ('* Mulatinos ”), like that of other 
stock feeds recently introduced into Germany, has not yet been determined 

(1) See R. May iwi7, Xu 462 {hd,) 
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by practical experience, although large quantities have found their way 
on to the market. 

As in numerous cases the results of feeding these beans to stock had 
been reported to be unsatisfactory, the author thought it desirable to study 
more closely the food value of this variety of Phaseolu^ vulgaris. 

The analysis of the beans (which are usually small, flat and of the 
colour of cocoa) gave the following results : Crude protein 21.26 % — Di¬ 
gestible protein 19.38 % — Fats 1.86 % — Crude fibre 3.23 % — Ni¬ 
trogen free extracts 54.92 % — Ash 4.16 % — Water 10.89 % Sand 

0.12 % — Acidity 0.49 The protein and fat contents agree very 

closely with the corresponding averages determined for the horse-bean, 
and the nutritive value of the two may be regarded as equivalent. 

At the Kbnigsberg Agricultural Station, experiments have been made in 
feeding horses, cows and pigs with raw and cooked Brazil beans, with or 
without the water in which they were boiled. The following observations 
were made as to the effect on the diffeient species of ahimals : 

Houses. — Horses utterly refused to touch the beans, and would not 
even eat them after fasting for several days. 

Pigs. — Figs were with difficulty persuaded to eat the beans raw, and 
took them unwillingly even when cooked. 

An exclusive ration of 2 ^ kg. of beans fed to young adult pigs had 
no bad effect upon the health of the animals. The addition of a little salt, 
or other aromatic substances appears to render the beans more appetising, 
but thej^ could never be used for fattening, as the pigs will not eat them 
readily. 

Cows. — Cows ate the beans without any difficulty, whether 
fed crushed and raw or boiled. No diarrhoea or other bad effects 
were noticed. Since however there have been cases of severe diarrhoea 
among bulls and swine that have eaten large quantities of raw beans, 
it is better to give cows boiled beans, and perhaps to drain off the cooking 
water. 

This new article of diet has not been found to affect milk production, 
the quality of the milk or the taste and quality of the meat. 

77 - The Concentrated Food Fruges Lin*% or “ Nutritivo Squasri”, in Feeding 

Cattle (i); Experiments Made in Italy. — Brknt/vna, d , in Rzvista di Aunc^dtura, 

Year XXVI, No. 43, pp 618-621 ; No. 4^, pp. 632-636, Panna, October 28, and 

November 4, 1021. 

The concentrated food known on the market txnder the names fruges 
lin,'" or nutritivo Squassi'' consists of a mixture, in constant proportions, 
of linseed-cake meal, molasses, tomato residue and uncrushed grape pips. 
According to the analysis made at the “ Laboratorio di Chimica agraria 
della R. Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura of Milan, its percentage composi- 

(i) Successful exix.‘riincnts have been carried out with this food, as compared with 
bran, at the Agriculluml lCxi)erimcnt Station of San Michele (Prf)Vince of Trento). It wa*s 
jvidged to be very suitable for dratiglit and fat cattle. 

See R. April 1021, No. ^105. {hd.) 
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tion is as follows : Water 9.5 — Crude protein 15.0 — Crude fat 8.8 — 
Crude fibre 23.7 — Ash 5.8 — Nitrogen-free extract 37.2 — Digestible 
protein 10.62, 

In the feeding experiments which lasted 30 days, the author used 
19 cattle of the Brown Alpine breed ; he adopted the method of equivalent 
groups, and all his experiments were preceded by a period of observation 
to determine the effects of the ordinary ration, and by a period of transi¬ 
tion. 

The results are given in the following Tables, Groups B. K. H. serving 
as controls. The composition of the various groups was as follows : A, 
2 young oxen 26-28 months old — B, idem — C, i young bull and 2 
heifers of 12 to 13 % months. — D, idem, R, idem, R. G. H. each consisted 
of 2 young calves (one a bull and the other a heifer), from 3 to 4 
months old. 
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(i) One calf fell ill during the experiment, through causes independent of the feeding. 
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During the preliminary observation period, the author found that 
with a ration of 2.5 kg. hay + 0.7 kg. oats per head and per day, the 
average daily increase in live-weight of the calves (both males and 
females), was 385 gm. per head. The 4.young oxen given ii kg. of hay 
per head per day, increased 465 gm. in live-weight daily, and the young 
bulls and heifers fed 6 kg. per head, per day, gained on an average 540 gm. 
These data prove once again the advantages of giving concentrated foods 
to calves. 

The “ fruges lin was slightly moistened and put into small wooden 
troughs. All the animals ate it quickly and with avidity especially the 
young oxen. 

According to the Parma market prices, at the time of the experiment, 
viz., 53 lire per quintal for May hay, 120 lire for oats and 80 lire for “ fruges 
lin,*’ the nutritive unit of the three foods would cost respectively : 2 lire 
— 1.90 lire — 1.87 lire. 

In other experiments, the “ fruges lin ” fed as a supplenieiitary 
ration to cows during the lactation period and at the rate of 2 kg. per 
head and per day, was readily eaten, produced no disturbances of the 
sy.stem and had a favourable effect upon the milk yield. 

78 Microscopic Examination of Flour from the Common Reed. - (.uevilmus, a y. 

(lyandw. Ver.^uch'»station Kcmix‘ti), in iHc Lnndwnischafthchcn Vcrfimhi»-SUtioncn, 

Vol, XCIU, Parts 5-6, pp. 195-208, figs 23. IkTlin, 1919 

Of recent years, the flour of the common reed [Phragmites communis), 
has been largely used in Germany as a cattle food ; it is obtained by drying 
and pounding the young plants cut before they flower. It is useful to 
be able to distinguish this meal and to assist in its identification ; the author 
gives a detailed description of the tissues composing the stem and leaves. 

• 

79 - A Hendelian Experiment in Crossing Aberdeen-Angus and West Highland 

Cattle : Experiments Hade in Great Britain. — Watson, j , in journal at 

GcnciicSf Vol XI, No. i, pp 59-67, i plate separate from the tt'xl, bibliography of 

14 works. Cambridge, April 1921. 

These experiments were carried out with the object of determining 
in crosses between Aberdeen-Angus and West Highland cattle, the 
mode of inheritance of the horned and polled conditions and of colour 
differences. 

The Aberdeen-Angus (polled) is black, with the exception that a 
small amount of white is permissible behind the umbilicus and on the end 
of the tail; it has a smooth coat, short legs, and is stocky, wide, heavily- 
fleshed and small-boned. 

Red calves are occasionally born. “ Scurs,” small, firm or loose, 
horny excrescences were once comparatively common, but have now 
been almost eliminated by selection. The West Highland cattle on the 
contrary have large spreading horns and a long and shaggy coat; they are 
narrower in build and less heavily fleshed than the Aberdeen-Angus. They 
are also later in reaching maturit5^ Their colours are many, but only 
red and dun coloured animals were used in these experiments. 
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It was found in these crosses that the homed and polled conditions 
form a simple pair of Mendelian characters. The latter is completely 
dominant in the female, while in the heterozygous male, horn develop¬ 
ment is inliibited but not always suppressed. 

These results are in accordance with those obtained by Gowan (i) 
in first hybrids of crosses between the Aberdeen-Angus and various homed 
breeds. The distribution of horns in the generation was as follows, 
in the present experiment. 
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Normal 

horns 


Females. 

Males (castiated) 


15 

2 



3 

4 


Toi h . . . n 


I 


1 


Including the male with "scms ” as polled, we obtain the numbers 
18 polled, 7 horned, which agrees very closely with the simple Mendelian 
ratio of 3 D : I R. 

As regards colour, the experiments showed that black is dominant 
to red, and the colours behave as a simple Mendelian pair. 

Wilson's hypothesis (2) of multiple allelomorphs for colour is not 
in agreement with the results obtained, for whereas according to him, 
the various possible factor combinations (3) would be 2 blacks B B (ho¬ 
mozygous or B R black (heterozygous) : i B L dun : i R L yellow, the 
obtained results were 2 black B B , or B R : 5 B L : 2 R R. 

Dun is dominant to black, but the experiment has not shewn whether 
the dominance is due to a simple epistatic factor or a factor capable of 
modifying colours otjier than black. 

80 - Z 30 metric Data for the Pure-Bred Foal at Different Ages. Measurements 
taken in the United States. — hooper, i i , in The Brccda'i^ aizcue.Vui. lxxx. 

No. 8-2072, p. 231. Chicago 1021. 

Measurements taken at the Nursery Stud farm at Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky. The figures are given in the following Table : 


(1) Gowan, J W , Studies in Iiihcritaucc of Certain Characters of Crosses between Dairy 
and Beef Breeds of Cattle, in Journal of A irtcuUural Research, Washington XV, i, 1918. 
{Ed.) 

(2) W’^ILSON, J., The Colours,of Highland Cattle, in Sci, Proc, Roy, Dublin Soc. Vol. Vll 
(No. 5) (1909)'— Idem, A Manual of Mendchsm.l.,owloix, 1016. {Ed.) 

(3) The three factors concerned in this experiment were B (black), R (red) and L (I^ight- 
dun). {Ed.) 
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24 hours after birth . . . 

104.18 

85-73 


..... 

103-5* 

83.82 


_ 

November i»t. 

137-08 

140.97 

259.00 

— 

* 38.53 

143.51 

252.65 

— 

December ist . 

140.89 

147-32 

285.31 

26.31 

140.36 

146.05 

276,24 

23-59 

January ist . 

1 142-92 

149.86 

303-00 

17.69 

* 42.24 

* 48.59 

296.19 

19.96 

February ist .. 

1 145-42 

153-04 

318.87 

15.88 

144.10 

* 53-67 

[ 309.80 

13.61 

March i»t. 

1 147-32 

156.84 

335-20 

16.33 

146.05 

156.21 

322,05 

12.25 

April . 

i 147-32 

161.291 

353-80 

18.60 

147-32 

159.39 

344*43 

22.68 

May ist. 

151 -T 3 

163.83 

377-84 

24-04 

149.22 

161.93 

363.33 
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June i«t. 
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164.47 

. 391.45 

13.61 

151.77 

* 65.74 

384.64 

21.32 
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(At the age of 15 months) 

154 - 31 ' 
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418 2 lj 

26.76 

151.77 

! 1 

166.67 

4 io. 04 | 

25.40 


(i> Meosuccd from just behind tlie olecranon process and the withers. 


Si ~ The Stock-Breeding Institute of Sidi-Tabet, Tunisia. -- CriNiKis (i>irectcur de 

rdtablis'iement d’^levage de Sidi~Tabet), in BulUtin Mcmucl dc VOffice du Protectorai Fran- 
fats, Tuniste^ YCar XIV, No. 122, pp. 81-93; No 223, pp ‘>7-100 ; No. 1 2 |, pp 123-116; 
No. 125, pp. 129-131. Paris, June-September J921. 

The author describes the organisation of this Institute, its objects, 
programme and work, as well as the progress it has already made. 

The estate of Sidi-Tabet, which covers an area of 5 200 hectares 
is situated in the valley of the Medjerdah, 22 km. north-west of Tunis. 
Originally granted in 1866 to Count Sancy who established a Stud 
Station, the estate was made over to the Societe Franco-Africaine ” 
in 1880. 

In 1913, the Agricultural Authorities bought back the property with 
the object of founding a Stock-Breeding Kxperimenb Centre. 

I. Organisation. — The land devoted to this Institute includes 
about 500 hectares in the plain and 146 hectares of mountainous or hilly 
country and is divided into two distinct areas situated on the banks of 
the Medjerdah, one at Sidi-Tabet and the other at Sidi-Ali. Although 
inconvenient in many ways, this division of the CvState has some advantages. 
For instance, it allows the establishment of 2 autonomous farms. Sidi- 
Tabet will be the Experiment Station, the experimental farm devoted 
to the stud stock, breeds, elite individuals. Sidi-Ali will be the econ¬ 
omic fafhi, the two farms being complementary from the financial, 
and technical standpoints. 

II. Object of the institute : its programme and the means 
OF CARRYING IT OUT. — The first aim of the Institute is to study the 
theoretical and practical questions connected with stock-breeding in the 
colonies and to direct the systematic improvement of stock in Tunisia. 
Its work essentially consists in determining the best methods of keeping, 
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breeding, using and improving the native animals, solving certain diffi¬ 
cult questions connected with stock-feeding in the colonies, finding the 
profitable equilibrium that should be maintained between stock-raising 
and crop production on an agricultural farm and finally supidying the colony 
and also foreign countries with elite animals for breeding purposes. These 
objects should be attained by carrying out the following programme : 
i) strict selection of the native breeds ; 2) crossing the breeds of the coun¬ 
try with carefully chosen imported breeds ; 3) maintenance of the pu¬ 
rity of the breeding stock imported for improvement purposes. A com¬ 
parison of the results obtained with each of the above methods should 
bring to light the most advantageous for general use in the country. 
In addition to the technical ]:)roblein of the best means of obtaining good 
class stock, there is the still more important economic question which is 
solely concerned with the financial side of the operations. This forms the 
second part of the jirogramme drawn up for the Station. 

On the other hand, in order that they may be of general application, 
it is necessaiy” in difficult experiments such as those connected with the 
improvement of stock, to take into account the average agricultural and 
stock-rearing conditions of a ctmntry. Hence and in order to carry out 
the economic programme, it was decided to have an agricultural farm 
annexed to the Station. 

Finally it was recognised that no experiments conld be complete 
or lead to the general improvement of stock, unless they were carried 
out on a large scale and with a number of animals of every species. In 
the remainder of the article, the author gives a complete account of the 
programme to be adopted in the case of the most important domestic 
animals (horses, mules and donkeys, and cattle), the work already carried 
out or in progress, the results already achieved and those still to be realis¬ 
ed in the future. 

III. Horses. — The establishment of a Stud Station was the formal 
condition of the original concession made to Count r>E Sancy by the Go- 
vemnieut of the Bey. He does not however seem to have made any 
attempt to improve the native liorses, but to have wished to breed on 
the spot animals .similar to those found in Paris. For tliis purpose DK 
Sancy imported pure-bred Knglish, Anglo-Arab, Anglo-Norman, and even 
Scottish stallions and brood-mares. Most of the foals bred were how¬ 
ever Anglo-Arabs. 

During its management of the Station (August 1880 to Getober 1913). 
the Societe PVanco-Africaine aimed successively at two different objects. 
Throughout the first period (1881-1897), it tried like r>K Sancy, to pro¬ 
duce a fine saddle-horse suiting the taste of the time, but some more select¬ 
ive exi>eriments were also made on the Arab and Barbary breeds. No 
prevailing idea seems to have directed these efforts beyond the wish to 
obtain some unusually fine specimens, and no attempt was made to 
improve the breed of the country. 

During the second period, the vSociety adopted a more systematic 
method. The objects of its work were then threefold : i) breeding pure- 
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blood Arabs ; 2) breeding the Arab-Barbary horse ; 3) breeding mnles 
from the rejected mares. 

The production of pure-blood Arabs and of mules gradually increased 
ill importance, but the number of Arab-Barbary horses reared di¬ 
minished. 

The Agricultural Authorities, when they took over the Station, 
kept the best of the pure-bred Arabs only and sold all the Arab-Barbary 
hybrids and the Barbary mares. 

At the Sidi Tabet Stud Station they continued : i) the selection of 
the Barbary breed ; 2) tlie breeding of good saddle-horses by selection 
of the Barbary and Arab horses ; 3) the breeding of draught horses by the 
selection of powerful Barbary horses and the repeated crossing of Barbary 
mares with Breton Stallions ; 4) the selection of the Tunisian pony. 

1) As a result of numerous and varied crosses the Barbary breed 
tends more and more to disappear, and there is a risk of its being ousted 
by a heterogenous population with no fixed characters. Owing to 
its thriftiness and powers of resistance, the Tunisian-Barb is however 
superior to any of the other hybrids that have been obtained. This cross 
supplies excellent horses and brood-mares, many of the animals having 
size and bone. 

Most of them are remarkable for depth of chest and powerful fore¬ 
quarters. In all cases however the liind-quarters are weak and badly- 
balanced, the croup being depressed, short, sharp and narrow and the 
hocks close and crooked. These defects can be remedied ; by liberal 
and regular feeding the dimensions of the breed can be expanded and the 
faults of the hind-quarters can be corrected by careful selection. 

2) — a) The preservation of the native race is now more important 
than ever, seeing that the World War has proved the Barb to be one of 
the best of cavalry horses and an ideal mount for the trooper. By choosing 
and mating short, symmetrical, regular, short-legged individuals showing 
traces of good blood and breeding, an excellent saddle horse could doubt¬ 
less be quickly obtained. 

b) In addition to the Barb, pure Arab horses are also selected at 
Sidi-Tabet. Under the influence of the dominant idea originally governing 
horse-bieeding at the Station, viz., the production of a fine mount, the 
main object in view was to obtain an elegant, tall horse of pure Arab blood 
with long lines. Remarkable specimens were bred which made the re¬ 
putation of Sidi-Tabet throughout North Africa and supplied superb 
stallions to the Army Stud Stations. On taking over the Station the Au¬ 
thorities made every effort by selection and choice of sire to improve the 
former type, which is still preferred by many breeding experts, and at the 
same time to obtain a new type of average proportions, thickset, standing 
low, symmetrical and regular, recalling to a greater extent the classic Arab 
of the East. 

c) In short, a comparison of the Barbary and selected Arab horse 
will show which animal is the better as a saddle horse, and will certainly 
direct the efforts of the Tunisian stock-breeders towards the production 
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of the Barb, by means of rigorous selection, or the breeding of the Arab 
through repeated crossing. 

3) Although the mule and the ox must remain the chief draught 
animals for agricultural purposes and the extension of motor culture will 
decrease the number of animal tractors required, it is certain that a good 
draught horse would be most useful to the Colony. No such animal 
exists at present but the Station will show that it can be obtained. 

The type of horse chosen for agricultural purposes is the post, artillery 
or omnibus horse weighing 500 to 550 kg., from 1.50 ni. to 1.55 m. in height, 
short, short legged and well-balanced. Sidi-Tabet is trying to obtain 
it by two different methods : a) by the selection of heavy Barbary sires 
and dams weigliing 500 kg. and over, large, massive and with heavy frames ; 
h) by the repeated crossing of the above type of mare with the small Breton 
horse from Coriiouailles, or the poor cantons of Ivcon, which is the only 
animal possessing sufficient thriftiness and endurance to witlistand the 
wretched climate of Tunisia ; c) the comparison between the draught 
Barb and the Breton horse suggested as its substitute will decide which 
is the better animal. It will then be possible for Tunisian breeders to adopt 
the method that has given the best results with the least expense. 

4) In addition to the Arab another local breed, the Cap Bon and 
Mogod pony, will be kept at the Station. The qualities of this animal 
are not to be despised in spite of its small size. The type will be improved 
by selection. 

Rksui.,ts obtained. — By a careful choice of the stallions obtained 
from the best Stud Stations of Tunis and Algeria, Sidi-Tabet has been able 
to make progress in bj;^eeding pure-blood Arabs. The old type however 
wliile keeping its air of breeding, height and fine lines, has acquired the 
bone and flesh which was to some extent lacking, and has become more 
])owerful, more regular and more symmetrical. It has also been possible 
to obtain some large mares with short legs and of average proportions which 
are remarkable for their balance, the regularity of their fine lines and have 
an expressive square head, broad at the level of the brow, a straight pro¬ 
file, and large full eyes. 

Thus in all the new products, the blood has been improved, the knees 
and withers are lower and the lines of the head have fined down. The 
first results are therefore most encouraging. 

By increasing care in the choice of the stallion, and by strict selection 
for the desired end, Sidi-Tabet will succeed in breeding a race of Arabs 
whose bright coat, fine lines, general shape and characters of head will 
increasingly reveal their Eastern origin. 

The Station at the same time continued to rear the Barbary horse. 
Of the 5 Barbary mares from the districts of Ebba-Ksour and Thala, 
3 are used for breeding large draught Barbs or Breton-Barbs. Their 
foals are still too leggy, fiat and loosely built. The other two mares are 
light, slender, more symmetrical and represent a rather handsome type 
of cavalry-mount. Both these colts and fillies are not wanting in breeding 
and symmetry, but their general balance leaves something to be desired 
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The next purchase of Barbary brood-niares will be chosen for their sym¬ 
metry and balance rather than for their height, and thus the value of 
these experiments will be increased. 

Comparison of the pure-bred Arab with the pure-bred Barb has shown 
that the former is superior as regards symmetry, elegance of line, signs 
of breeding, suppleness and good paces. In addition to these advantages 
which were easy to foresee, and already well known, the experiment proved, 
at least at Sidi-Tabet, that the Bastem horse is thriftier and easier to keep 
than the native animal, although few persons are aware of the fact. Barbary 
mares and foals eat a third of a ration more (hay and grain) than Arab 
mares and foals of tlie same weight and age. The author is uncertain 
whether this is merely a coincidence or a natural predisposition, as seems 
likely from the difference of build. Further comparisons made with a 
larger number of subjects should settle the point. 

In spite of the results obtained, the increased girth of the original 
Sidi-Tabet Arab type, the creation of a smaller, shorter, more symmetrical 
animal nearer the Eastern model and also the selection of the Barbary 
breed, there still remains much to be done. 

IV. Donkeys and Mules. — The object of the Station in regard to 
these animals is to improve the native donkey, to determine the best jack¬ 
ass for mule-breeding and to acclimatise foreign breeds with a view to breed¬ 
ing stallion donkeys on the spot. 

The native breed consists mostly of small animals, but it also produces 
a certain number of strong female donkeys and good sized jackasses and 
although not of much service for mule-breeding, is yet worth improvement. 
At Sidi-Tabet this will be done by selection combined with repeated 
crossing with the foreign breed that experience will show to be strongest 
and best suited for the purpose. Since its organisation, the Institute 
has possessed : a) Savoyard jack as.ses ; h) Poitou jackUvSses ; c) Pyre¬ 
nean jackasses. During the time they spend at Sidi-Tabet, which is 
from June to the following February (i), these animals take part in all 
the agricultural work with the mules and oxen belonging to the farm. They 
have the same food, are exposed to the inclemency of the weather and 
subject to the same jjeriods of over-work. The long spell of draught 
work proves their dexterity, resistance and good working qualities. 

During the service season, a certain number of donkeys remain at 
the Stud Station to serve the mares of the Institute, as well as those owned 
by the colonists and natives. Many of the donkey stallions retained 
in 1921, during the time they were working, served two or three times ; 
the number of mares covered being over 350. The qualities of these donkeys 
as sires is proved by this repeated use and by an examination of the mule 
foals of both sexes running with the mares in the douars of Sidi-Tabet. 

The following conclusions are the results of several years' observation, 
i) All the breeds of donkeys imported into the Colony suffer much 

(t) During the service season, the donkey stallions are distributed among the Stud Sta¬ 
tions of the Institute or kept by the Colonists. {Ed,) 
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from the stings of insects, summer sores or otlier skin affections, especially 
during the hot weather. Putting the animals to work is one of the best 
prophylactics and cures, for the donkeys thus escape the continuous 
irritation and the attacks of the flies. 

Although resistance to skin diseases is more an individual than a 
racial character, the Pyrenean breeds appear to be the fuost immune. 
The thick coat of the Poitou asses although making them more disposed 
to eczema, protects them very effectually against flies. For this reason 
though the heavy coat of the Poitou female donkeys is removed the first 
year they spend at Sidi-Tabet, it is allowed to grow afterwards and never 
clipped even during the intense heat of the summer as it protects them 
from insect attack. 

As regards good working qualities such as strength and hardiness, 
adaptability to climate and cost of keep, the Pyrenean and Savoyard 
breeds are incomparably superior to the Poitevin. This donkey is heavy, 
wanting in muscle, squat, soon tired and of clumsy gait and unable to do 
prolonged laborious work, and hence unfitted for ploughing or the long 
journeys required of transport animals. The Pyrenean and Savoyard 
donkeys on the other hand do all the work of the farm. Their greater 
strength is the only thing which distinguishes them from the native breed 
which is also very resistant. Work is beneficial rather than harmful 
to these imported donkeys, making them strong and docile ; it is also the 
best preventive and curative treatment of dermatosis and excites the 
sexual instinct of the stallions which become more ready and energetic 
in service. 

The Pyrenean donke^’^ readily becomes acclimatised to Tunisia, living 
and working like the native ass or mule. The Poitou donkey becomes 
fairly easily acclimatised and does well if w^orked moderately, but cannot 
stand hard and continuous exertion. 

The former is not only more resistant but also more profitable to 
the farmer, who finds in his Pyrenean donkey a powerful stallion as well 
as a worker pa>dng for the greater part of his keep. 

The two breeds differ in their capacity for reproduction in the same 
manner as in their aptitude for work. The Pyrenean jackass (like the 
Savoyard ass) is relatively ardent, whereas the temj)erament of the Poitou 
stallion is colder, the mare has to be kept with it and often there are long 
i:>eriods of waiting before copulation. The productive capacity" is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate, and depends upon the female as much as upon the male, 
being especially affected by the state of ** heat in the mare. At Sidi- 
Tabet, none of the breeds show^ed any characteristic difference in this 
respect. 

The heaviest mortality has been found among the Poitou donkeys 
which are more liable to skin coniplaints and predisposed to chronic split¬ 
ting of the hoop. 

The Pyrenean jackass is indisputably superior to the Poitevin on 
account of its lower price, the fact that it can be used as a work animal 
as well as a stallion, its sexual ardour, lower disease and death rate, and 
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the favour in which it is held by the Arabs, and should certainly be recom¬ 
mended for mule-breeding and for the improvement of the native stock. 
P'urther experiments will show whether it can hold its own against the 
Syrian donkey, or even the improved native donkey. 

MuIvH-bkeeding in 3 :)ijstry. — Since the foundation of the Insti¬ 
tute some of its Arab and Barb mares have been served by Pyrenean and 
by Poitou donkeys. These experiments taken in conjunction with the 
results of numerous observations made on the mules out of native mares 
served by Sidi-Tabet or native asses have led to important conqlnsions. 
Arab brood mares mated with Pyrenean and Poitou donkeys produce fine, 
strong, symmetrical, quick, docile, well-balanced mules with long free 
paces. 

Mules out of Barb mares are slighter, show less marks of breeding, 
are sometimes slightly crooked in the hocks and have shorter paces. This 
first series of experiments thus proves that the substitution of the Arab 
for the Barb would not decrease but rather improve the mule-breeding 
qualities of the native race. 

The facts regarding the best donkey stallion are even more definite. 
The jackass of the country sires nervoiis, narrow framed, small mules, 
which are so much inferior to the p^roducts of the same mares when mated 
with Pyrenean donkeys that an increasing number of natives take tlieir 
brood-mares to Sidi-Tabet, in order to have them served by the donkeys 
belonging to the Institute. 

The mules out of Poitou mares are short, squat, tliick-set, short¬ 
legged and cluiiisy-looking on account of their large heads, and will perhaps 
prove sti.sceprtible to summer sores and the stings of flies. They arc as 
yet too young to be pjut to work. Here again the Pyreirean male donkey 
shows his superiority. His offsjrring may be lighter and slighter than the 
p)rogeny of the Poitou donke^^ stallion but they are taller, quick, wiry, 
agile, strong and resistant and when 4 to 5 years of age, they seen inde¬ 
fatigable. During the summer of 1921, they stood the trying work of 
hay-making, harvesting and ploughing quite as well as the native donkeys. 

The Savoyard donkey has sired excellent mules showing great powers 
of resistance, even in S. Tunisia. 

The proposed programme is far from being completed. Not only 
have the experiments liitherto made been too few and of too recent date 
to warrant any definite conclusions, but it will also be necessary to carry 
out numerous additional experiments with the breeds of mares and jack¬ 
asses already at the disposal of the Institute, as well as to try mating 
Breton X Barb hybrids with Syrian donkey stallions. 

V. Cattee. — The author confines himself to the programme for the 
improvement of cattle, which is much more conij^lex than that for 
the improvement of the horses and includes a number of difficult, 
intricate and interdependent questions chiefly connected with the factors 
of environment. Many experiments will have to be undertaken with the 
following objects : i) the discovery of the best animal ; 2) the study of 
the different i^rinciples to be observed in cattle rearing. Improvement 
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will have to be effected by selection combined with crossing. The native 
animal is worth selection as it is not without good qualities. Thickset 
and short legged, it is remarkable for the height and width of its chest, 
which is only a little above the ground, its broad ribs and powerful, solid, 
muscular fore-limbs. Unfortunately its hind-quarters are distinctly bad, 
the croup being short, sunken, narrow, the thigh thin, the haunch sharp 
and flat, the legs slender, and the hocks close and crooked. 

With all these defects, the Tunisian ox is still a first class draught 
animal. Its small size hides an unusual degree of strength, it can resist 
privations and heavy work to an extraordinary extent, and its qualities 
as a producer of beef though not so good are not negligible. It fattens with 
vsurprising ease and rapidity, but it is late in coming to maturity, and its 
meat is tough and deficient in flavour. In spite of their finely shaped 
udders the Arab cows give but little milk. Most of them only yield 
4-6 litres a day, though some supply as much as 8-10-12 litres. Their 
defects cliiefly depend upon the wretched way in wliich they are managed. 
Under more satisfactory conditions, the animals could perhaps be improved 
and the milk yield increased to the point of making the keeping of Arab 
cows a x>rofitable undertaking. 

As always happens, selection will remain the favourite method, for 
it is the easiest to carry out, the most economical, and the surest in its 
results. 

As regards crossing, the difficulties though by no means slight are 
less in the case of cattle than of horses. The chief point is to ascertain 
whether the work will pay, and to be sure that the care, trouble and outlay 
entailed will meet with an adequate return. 

Of the various systems ^ of crossing, continuous crossing will be 
tried under all the given conditions with the object of a permanent 
improvement in the appearance of the animals. Industrial crossing will 
merely be practised for commeicial pnq)oses, and only in very rare in¬ 
stances will recourse be had to alternative crossing and the rearing of half- 
breeds. 


82 - Live-Stock Industry iu Fiji, — Ra.iney, W., .(Vgricultural Circular issuclI by the live STOCK 
Department of Agriculture, Fiji, Vol. I, No 7, pp. 119-132. Suva, i9-fs in Trofneal 
Veterinary Bulletin^ Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 183-188. Doiidou, August 1021. 

The approximate numbers of livestock in Fiji are : — Cattle, 80 000 — 
horses and mules, 10 000 — sheep, i 000 — goats, 6 000 and pigs, 

4 000. The annual birth-rate of cattle is estimated at 10 000. On sub¬ 
tracting the animals killed for meat, exported, or dying from disease, 
we have a net increase of 2 000 head per annum. 

Catti.k. ~ The supply of meat exceeds the demand, and consequently 
the price paid to the grower is low, but there is not sufficient excess at 
present to allow the development of an export trade. 

In view of the cost of clearing, cultivating, fencing and weeding, it is 
not profitable for Europeans to develop land for cattle production, except 
as a side-line in coco-nut plantations. The supply of cattle is kept up 
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and increased by the Indian small-holdef, who on an average has two 
cows and two working bullocks. The average weight of a 3 to 4 year- 
old bullock is from 300 lb. to 400 lb., and the average price per beast is 
£7.5. at Suva, or, £(>.25 at Lauloka. The aveiage carrying capacity 
of the best flat land in the wet belt of Fiji is one animal to the acre. The 
only profitable form of cattle farming for the European grazier would be 
to pui chase mature cows and store bullocks for fattening purposes. There 
are few self-supporting grazing-grounds and these are on river flats with 
Para grass {Panicum molle) for pasture. The scope for more graziers 
is therefore limited ; it would be difficult to make a success of cattle-farm¬ 
ing in the dry belt, on account of the small number of pastures available 
for fattening without* handfeeding. 

It is unlikely that the Islands can compete with temperate climates in 
the export of butter for the world's market. There is however good reason 
for assuming that the percentage of butterfat in the milk of the Fijian 
cow is actually higher than could l>e obtained in temperate countries from 
a similar class of cow under the same conditions of feeding. 

Practically the onl}^ export trade is the shipment of a few bullocks 
each month to the butchers of Tonga and Samoa. 

One enterprising commercial firm has built ux^ an important trade 
in the victualling of ships with fresh meat and has in hand the experimental 
breeding of Indian cattle on a large scale. 

A cross between the Zebu (Indian bull) and a Fairopean .strain of cattle 
is most likely to prove the best breed for Fiji, except for high grade dairy 
farming, for which purpose a pure strain of Holstein will probably give 
the most satisfactory results. 

The dry lielt although it affords no hoi>e of further develoj^ment for 
cattle, still offers good prospects of development as a sheep country, but 
further inve.stigation is needed to asceitain whether ewes are profitably 
fertile in P'iji. 

Hoksks anjj Mules. — It is considered that these i.slands can supply 
themselves with both horses and mules, provided reasonable care is ob¬ 
served in the breeding and feeding of foals. Draft horses are chiefly in 
demand, and should be bred from the Suffolk Punch or Percheron strains. 
It may however be found on examination that it does not pay to breed 
horses in P'iji, when a great horse-breeding country like Australia is near 
and ready to supply any number of animals at moderate jmees. On the 
other hand, it ought to pay well to breed mules (which could easily be 
done by mating good imported jack-asses with good country-bred mares), 
and these animals are considered the most suitable for the conditions of 
plantation work. 

Live-Stock Diseasjcs. — The author mentions the following di¬ 
seases as being of common occurrence in Fiji : 1) bovine tuberculosis ; 
the number of infected animals varies from 2 % in some parts of the dry 
belt to 20 % in some parts of the wet belt. — 2) Ulcerating tumours 
of the e\fes and hack of cattle and legs of horses. These tumours are due to 
the infection of sores caused by a larval nematode (apparently Habro^ 
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nema) ; the disease is known as " Tona in Samoa — 3) filariasis of 
dogs — 4) Mange — 5) Scour in calves — 6) Osteoporosis in horses. 

Pasturaoi^. — Remarkably little progress has been made in the cul¬ 
tivation of good grass. The only valuable pastures at present consist of 
Para grass growing on alluvial land. The grasses best suited to local con¬ 
ditions seem to be those of the Panicum family. With the exception of 
a small-leafed trefoil, Para grass, Guinea grass (Panicum maximum), 
and an upland variety of Panicum, there appear to be no grasses growing 
and propagating naturally in Fiji that are w^orth cultivating. Buffalo 
grass (Buchloe dactyloides) has been introduced experimentally and appears 
to do well, Rhodes grass (Chloris Guyana) is also being tried. 

CONCI^USION. — In the author's opinion, the future of the cattle 
trade in Fiji depends upon several factors, of which the most important 
are the following : i) the discovery of suitable grasses for upland pastures 
— 2) the control of weeds, especially of Clidemia hirta — 3) the estab¬ 
lishment of a remunerative opening by means of a freezing or canning 
factory — 4) the creation or improvement of roads. 

83 - The Live-Stock of Italian Somaliland: Census of February 1921 . — 

delle Colonic^ I'fftcto Affart Economtct, Bollettino di Informaztoni, Vol. IX, Xos. 4-5, 
pp 278-280. Rome, May-June, 

The live-stock of Italian Somaliland is fairly numerous as is shown 
by the census of February i, 1921, which was taken by counting the animals 
at the watering-places and gave the following figures: 

Live-Stock of Italian Somaliland. 


Camels. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Horses, donkeys, and mules 

84 - The Val di Chiana (Tuscany) Breed of Cattle audits Improvement (i). -- 

I/AMBAKDi, M., in Giornalc dt As^rtcoUura della Domcntcu, Year XXXI, No ^9, p. 389, 
ligs. 2. IMaecnzji, December 4, 19.21 

The “ chianina," or Val di Chiana breed, is the tallest of all the Ital¬ 
ian breeds of cattle. Its home is in Central Italy (Tuscany and part of 
Umbria), but it has been introduced, for the purj^ose of improving the 
stock, into other parts of Italy including Umbria, Romagna and the Marches. 
This breed is of puie local origin, as was shown by D’’. Francesco Marchi 
in Atavismo nella razza bovina di Val di Chiana" and by Prof. Ezio 
March! in " Razza bovina di Val di Chiana." It has been obtained by the 
progressive improvement of the local race brought about by the better 
conditions of environment and feeding and the introduction of proper 
housing which were the results of draining the valley in 1830. The occur- 
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rence of albino indhdduals, called/* mucchi, is attributed by D**, F. Mar¬ 
ch! to an excessive amount of refinement ; depigmentation is to be ob¬ 
served in all breeds of cattle that have been improved to the highest point, 
as is shewn by the Charolais race. As the number of *' mucchi " had 
risen to the high figure of 25 %, the Val'di Chiana breeders decided to use 
for sires, less highly bied bulls that possessed all the characters of the race 
to a marked degree. It was found that none of the offspring of these 
animals proved to be mucchi," which explains the fact that in hilly dis¬ 
tricts where the breed is hardier, the phenomenon of albinism is un¬ 
known. The " mucchi " are well-formed and good meat producers but 
have little capacity for work. 

One of the objections made to the breed is that the animals are too 
long-limbed, a defect however which does not exist in the cows or bulls 
(that is to say the .selected males), nor in the finest oxen. 

The example set by buyers from other parts of Italy who choose the 
shorter-legged bulls for improving their stock has found imitators in the 
original home of the Chianina breed, so that the defect of excessive length 
of limb is disapX3earing to the great advantage of the beef and working 
qualities of the animals. 

The author advises the breeders of the cattle to collaborate and draw 
up a Herd-Book. 

85 - Comparison between the Milk Yield of Young Cows and Mature Cows. Resear* 
ches Made in the United States. — IToopkr, J. J. (Department of Animal Husbandry, 
University t>f Kentucky, I/Cxington, Kentucky ), in Journal of Dairy Science^ Vol. IV*, 
No. 5, pp. 451-452. Baltimore, September i<)2r. 

With a \new to determining the milk yield of a mature cow from its 
performance when young, the author studied all the results of the ofliicial 
milk yield competitions (for which 800 dairy cows had been entered) in 
the United States. The data collected are given in the following Table ; 


Comparative Annual Milk Production of Young and of Mature Jersey Cows, 


* 


■ * 

—— 

-- 

- 

Age of cows 

No. 

of cows 

Annual 
milk yield 

1 

Milk yield j 

expressed as % ! 
of maximum | 

Animal 
fat yield 

Fat yield 
expressed as % 
of maximum 



production \ 

1 


production 

2 years. 

278 

3042 kg 

74 % : 

153 kg 

73 % 

3 « . • • . 

126 

i 3400 

82 

163 

81 

4 . . • . • ^ 

II2 

• 3733 

■ 91 

204 

94 

5 ® . • . • • 1 

9 t 

! 3729 

I 91 

200 

02 

6 ». 

60 

3S51 

1 94 1 

209 

j 96 

7 » . 

, 47 

4095 

1 100 

216 

100 

8 » . . r . . 

! 29 

3971 

! 97 

210 

97 

^ ft » « • * 

25 

1 3954 

' 97 i 

216 

1 100 

10 ». 

II 

4031 

! 98 1 

211 

97 


(i) See* R Zappa, The Cattle Industry in Italy at the TTesent Day, R. May 
pp. 772 - 7*^3 ; June 1914, pp 7i2-7ib. {Ed.) 
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This Table shows that a 2 year-old cow 3deldiiig 3042 kg. of milk, 
and 153 kg. of fat will give at the age of 7 years, when it has attained its 
maximum production and can be regarded as mature, 4085 kg. of milk 
and 216 kg. of fat. When it was only 4, however, its milk yield exceeded 
90 % of the maximum production, so that after its third calving; a Jersey 
cow must be regarded as practically mature. 

The maximum yield is maintained until the cow reaches the age 
of 10. 

86 - Methods Adopted for Improving Live-Stock in Tunis. — Sce No. m of this Review 

87 - Cattle Rearing in Fiji, — See No. 82 of this Reviav, 

88 - Turkey Rearing in Sologne, France, — delamare dk monch\ux, in La Vie aux pouliry 

chamt>Sf Scries IIT, No. 23. pj). 11-12. Paris, November i()2i. 

The enquiries made by the Central Agricultural Committee of Sologne, 
together with the Report presented to the World's Congress of Aviculture 
held at the Hague, and the figures furnished by the Chief of Commercial 
Services to the Orleans Railway Company show that shortly before 1914, 

(100 tons of turkeys were annually dispatched on an average from the prin¬ 
cipal Stations of Sologne, the maximum and minimum consignments 
being respectively 800 and 500 tons. 

Taking the average weight of the birds (males and female.s), at 6 kg. 
per head, the number of turkeys annually sent to England, one year with 
another, is reckoned at 600 000, without counting 100 000 destined for other 
markets. 

In order to supply the local demand and have .sufficient turkeys for 
bleeding purposes, the number of these birds kept before the War in So- 
logiie was very large. 

In 1918 and 1919, the export figures fell to 50 tons but rose again 
in 1920 to 150 tons. 

There are many commons in Sologne, which are a great assistance 
to the turkey-breeding industry. Although the substratum of clay be¬ 
neath the Orleans sands retains the rain-water, thereby causing damp 
and fogs which are unfavourable to poultry-rearing, the splendid results 
obtained before the War prove that the turkey-breeders have learnt how 
to triumph over these obstacles. They do not allow the birds to be out 
late, for the fogs that often arise at nightfall are very injurious to young 
turkeys. Careful hygiene and a strengthening diet help the chicks to get 
over the '' crise rouge." Laboratory experiments are now being carried 
out for the purpose of discovering the cause of this disease which seems 
to be a perityphlo-hepatitis due to the presence of intestinal round 
worms belonging to the genus Heterakis. The author has himself fre¬ 
quently found this worm (" ver rouge ") in turkeys attacked by the 
" crise du rouge Diphtheria has also often caused the death of many 
turkeys. 

In spite of the difficulties attending turkey-rearing, it may again 
become a flourishing industry in Sologne. Fat turkeys are bought by 
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the flock from the breeders by merchants who kill the birds and send 
them in crates to lyondon. A certain number of turkey-hens are sent 
to Paris. They are smaller birds than the cocks, but more delicate. 
Before the War, the Sologne Committee tried to improve the conditions 
of sale, killing and dispatch by making a tariff with prices proportionate 
to the weight of the birds (the fine specimens being marked at a higher 
rate), and by substituting sale by weight for sale by flock. The Committee 
also advised the use of isothermic cars wliich would prevent any fear 
of the turkeys not arriving fresh in years when the weather was mild. 

All these schemes were interrupted by the War. It would be ad¬ 
vantageous both to breeders and merchants if they were now carried out. 

Sologne turkeys in London find serious competitors in the Italian 
turkeys which are smaller, but earlier birds. 

The French breeder would have to defend and protect his trade in 
tliis market. 

89 - Shortening the Incubation Period by Exposing Eggs to Radium Emanation; 

ExpBrimentS Made in Austria. -* Wikningkr, Hg , in iMndwtrUchajthche 

Zcitunij Year Nos ])p 4^M-4^>5- Vienna, Novemher i<), 1 (^ 21 . 

A communication made by the author to the World Congress of 
Aviculture held at the Hague in September 1921 (i). It gives the results 
of his five-years' researches undertaken to determine the effect exercised 
by a radium emanation ui^on incubation : i) in an incubator with a con¬ 
stant supply of hot water; 2) in an incubator Heated with hot air ; 3) under 
a broody hen. 

The hygroscopicity of the air in the incubators being from 55 % 
to 65 %, the temperature varied from 38.3® C to 40.6° C. 

Ill order to expose the eggs to the emanation, the bromide of radium 
enclosed in ebony boxes 2 cm. in diameter and covered with a tliin sheet 
of mica, was introduced into the apparatus, 20 cm. above the eggs. 

The experiments proved that the duration of the emanation and the 
amount of radium employed had no bad effect upon the hatching out of 
the chicks. 

Of the artificially incubated eggs 95.2 % hatched, wliich is remarkable 
considering that the experiments were carried out from November to 
January which is, as a rule, a bad season for the fertilisation of eggs. 
Further, the incubation period was shortened by 4 to 6 days. 

The chickens from the eggs exj>osed to the emanation were unusually 
strong and grew very fast; at the end of 6 weeks, they had attained twice 
the size of the control birds. 

The pullets began to lay after the 5th month and continued producing 
eggs almost without interruption from August to February. 

As there is no difficulty of technique to be overcome, and only a ques¬ 
tion of obtaining the necessary amount of bromide of radium (50 to 100 


(i) Pt>r detaik*(l infonnallo»^ soe the author’s work : Der Einflus^ dcr RadiumenMnatton 
fiuf dtc Ab/iurziin: der Uru/dui^cr. Neutitschein, 3^. V. ICnders. {Ed.) 
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author is of opinion that the process he describes could well be 
carried out, in future, in practical chicken incubation. 

90 -> The Comparative Efficacy of Animal and Plant Protein in Stimulating Egg 

Production: Duck Feeding Expsriments in the Philippines. — Goseco Andres, 

in 1 he Philippine Aunculturtsi, Vol. IX, Nos. 8-9, pp. 195-J07. Tables 8, bibliography 

of 8 works. Los Bahos, Maich-April 1921. 

Experiments previously carried out by Kkmpster (i), Robinson (2), 
Ahrens (3), and Froda(4), had shown that animal protein has much 
more effect than plant protein upon the egg-production of fowls. 

With the object of determining which of the two kinds of protein 
gave the better results in the case of ducks, the author made an experi¬ 
ment, lasting for a year, at the College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines. 

The birds used in the experiment were divided into two groups, 
.1 and B, each containing 9 ducks and 2 drakes. They were fed in ad¬ 
dition to their basal ration (a mash of equal parts by volume of unhulled 
bran), snails and copra meal respectively. 

Details are given as to the method of carrying out the experiment 
and the treatment and feeding of the ducks. 

The birds of both groups lost in weight during the period of the ex- 
j^eriment. The loss was however more pronounced in the case of the 
copra-meal fed birds. 

Each bird in the snail-fed group consumed 39.26 kg. of mash and 21.30 
kg. of snails between July 20, 1918 and July 19, 1919, while each bird 
of the copra meal-fed lot consumed 33.10 kg. of mash and 12.30 kg. of 
copra meal during the same time. 

The ducks in group A laid on an average 71.95 eggs per head per an¬ 
num, while the average number laid by each duck in group B was 24.39. 
The average weight of an egg was 57.81 gm. in group A and 54.30 gm, 
in group B. 

The eggs produced in group .4 had a fertility percentage of 88.19 
wdiile that of the eggs produced in grou]) B was 79.50 %. 

On the other hand, the mortality among the ducklings of grouj) .1 
was greater than among those of group B. 

yi - Silkworm-Breeding in Tripolitanla. — Mmutero iiciic Coiome, uffino Affan Eco- 

nomitn^ Bollettino di Intornuziom, Vol. IX, Nos. 5-6, p. 277. Rome, May-June 1921. 

The earliest attempts in silk-worm-breeding in Tripolitania date back 
to the year 1915. They were undertaken in the first place in order to 
discover whether the country was suitable for silk-worm breeding and were 


(1) See R. Nov. 1917, No. 10.17. {Ed.) 

{2) Robinson, I. H., Principles of Poultry ( uUurc. New York, 1912, p. 586. {Ed.) 

(3) Ahrens, A, B., A Stud}’ of the KlTects of Cotton Seed Meal versus Beef Scrap on 
the Egg-lVoduction, Fertility and Vitality of Poultry, in Oklahoma A},ricultural Experiment 
Stution, Bulletin No. 122, pp. 1-20, 1917. {Ed) 

{4) PRODA, 1 ’ M., A Study of the l<)ffects of Antnial and Plant Protein in Rations for 
lyaying liens, in The Philippine Atincullimst, Vo). VlJ, pp. 235-253. Los Bafios, 1919. (£rf). 
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carried on until I920 with the object of determining whether the industry 
was likely to prove profitable. 

At the same time the local Government took steps to propagate among 
the natives the first principles of establishing a silk-worm-nursery and en¬ 
couraged the cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the rearing of silk¬ 
worms, thus laying the foimdations of the sericultural industry. 

The results obtained are as follows : 

1) It is possible to have 2 rearings of silkworms a year in Tripoli- 

tania. 

2) It is not necessary, as was once thought, to have special rooms 
built partly below the level of the ground. 

3) The high temperatures due to the ghibli do not hinder the 
growth of the spring broods, for this wind has a favourable effect on the 
development of the silkworm and makes them more active. 

4) Few of the natives in the Tripoli oases interest themselves in 
silkworm-breeding. The apathy of the great majority of the agriculturists 
has not yet been completely overcome by the large profits to be derived 
from the industry which needs great attention, although during a very 
short season only. 

Sericulture in Tripoli has not yet attained the importance tliat is in 
store for it; there are not many mulberry-trees in the country, and the 
few tliat exist are used b3^ the agriculturists for other pur]:)oses. The Colon¬ 
ial Government continues to supply a large number of mulberry trees 
gratis, but it will be some years before the results of tliis assistance mani¬ 
fest themselves to their fulle.st extent, 

92 - Introduetion of Sericulture into Colombia. — Revtsia mwtonai cie A^ncuUura, 

Orfiuno de la Soctedad de Ai*ricaltores tie Colombia, Vol. XV, No 205, pp. 3-0 Bogota, 

July 1921. 

The “ Escuela Superior de Agronomia y Mediciiia Veterinaria " 
of Medellin (Colombia), has begun the cultivation of mulberry trees, and has 
already planted about 900 with the idea of undertaking experiments in 
sericulture and of encouraging the spread of the industry in Colombia. 

At Chinacota (Santander del Norte), a Jointstock company called 
" Compania sericicola del Norte has been started for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing and practising .sericulture in the Municipality of Chindcota, 
in the Province of Ricaurte and in the Department of Santander del Norte. 

In the Department of Santander the mulberry-tree is already grown, 
some of the landowner,s having several thousand trees. The few silkworm 
breeding experiments hitherto made show that sericulture is like to be 
very successful in Colombia. 

93 ~ The Possibilities of Rearing IheEri Silkworm ricini in Egypt (i).— 

Adair, K. W., in Bulletin de la Socieid entomoloi^tque d*Ev^y^te, 13th year, pp. 101-103. 

Cairo, 1921. 

The author has succeeded in rearing Indian Eri silkworms (Attacus 
ricini), in Egypt,a country which be considers fairly suitable for silkworm- 

(i) Vor the cultivation of Altaats ricini in Ceylon, see A‘. Feb. 1921, No. J»9. {Ei 
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rearing, especially North Nubia from Assuan to Wady Haifa. In this re¬ 
gion, which is very poor, large numbers of castor-oil plants are grown, 
and the wives and children of the natives employed in Cairo and else¬ 
where as servants would have ])lenty of time to tend the worms and wind 
the silk. 

As however sericulture is more an economic than a biological question, 
the author lays stress upon the fact that, before urging the fellah to start 
silkworm rearing, he would require to be shown that his work would be 
remunerative, entail little expense, that the silk would find a ready market, 
and also that the time and labour necessary could not be turned to better 
account. 

Experiments in silkworm breeding on a small scale have proved that 
the work can be carried on throughout the year in the region of the Delta, 
and duiing the winter months in Assuan. The author says however 
that if the industry is ever to become established in Egypt, it will be 
necessary to rear silkworms on a large scale in Nubia during the winter, 
and on a small scale in Cairo during the summer, in order to obtain eggs 
for the following winter, as the eggs of Attacus ticini, unlike those oiBomhyx 
mori cannot be kept from one season to another. 

Adair made many attempts before he succeeded in obtaining the 
silkworms. As the worms hatch out after 7 to 20 days according to the 
temperature, it was impossible to have the eggs sent from India, and the 
cocoons were forwarded in boxes large enough to allow the moths to emerge 
and mate on the journey. The changes of climate, especially during 
the crossing of the Red Sea, nearly always killed the chrysalids, or hastened 
the hatching of the worms, and it was not until 1917 that he received eggs 
laid cn route and unhatched. Two Tables are given showing respective¬ 
ly : i) the average number of days necessary for development at differ¬ 
ent stages and seasons (egg 10 to 20 da^^s : larva 20 to 82 days : cocoon 
19 to 48 days); 2) the average weight of 100 cocoons (from 39 to 50 gni.), 
and the number of cocoons per kg. (from 2000 to 4000). 

FARM p:ngineering. 

94 - The Power Farming Trial Week at Ondes, Haute Garonne, France. -Blanc, 

A. (Iiig^iiieur du Oihiie rural. Chef ilc la Circonscription cle Monlpellkr), in Le Pro^rcs 
a'^ncolc ct vthcole, Year No. 47, pp. .p»5-5«*, 3* Baris, November :;o, 10.21. 

The Agricultural Office of the Sud-Ouest region held a trial week of 
power-farming from Oct. 12 to Oct. 17, at the Ondes College, near 
Toulouse. 

The programme of this week included lectures, an exhibition of agri¬ 
cultural machines driven by electricity, and electric ploughing trials. 

Two electric ploughing machines, both light windlasses with cables, 
were exhibited, viz., the Douibhkt windlass and the windlass of the 
PUectric Motor Cultivation Society (S. E. M.). 

The Douii^het windlass is an extra-light machine. It weighs 750 
kg.; its dimensions are about 1.30 m. X 1.20 m. X 2 m. The wheels aie 
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provided with pneumatic tyres, and as therefore they have very little grip 
on the soil, the windlass has an anchoi rod. The motor is of 12 H P i&.nd 
revolves under the tension of 220 volts. Two windlasvses, one at each end 
of the field, send backwards and forwards a one-furrow two-way plough 
that can work to a depth of 20, 25 and even 30 centimeters. The pos¬ 
sible traction of the cable is 300 to 400 kg. 

The advance of the windlass after each furrow is effected by winding 
a steel cable on a drum fitted on the frame. One end of the cable is 
fixed to the drum and the other is fastened to a stake driven into the ground 
on the edge of the field. The drum is worked by hand by means of a winch, 
and the tractor travels on its cable. 

In the absence of the makers, the windlass could not be tested. 

The author is of opinion that the weight and power of the Doutlhet 
windlass are the lowest possible that can be used. 

The machine is worked by 3 men, one at each windlass, and the third 
at the plough. Three men ploughing with oxen can each guide 2 pairs 
of oxen, or 12 animals in all : the work of an ox is the equivalent of 0.9 H P 
therefore, the work of 6 yoke of oxen guided by 3 men is equivalent to 
about II H P. Hence an electric machine worked by 3 men would not 
give as regards the man-power, a greater output than a team of animal- 
tractors of the same power. It has, however, one advantage, that of bring¬ 
ing to bear upon a single plough-share all the force of ii H P, which is 
not possible when oxen are used, and is thus able to plough deep with one 
passage of the plough. 

The S. E. M. windla.ss, 1921 type, although classed as a light tractor, 
is heavier than the Dotjilhet, it weighs 3 tons and develops 35 H P, 
which means a little less than 100 kg. per H P and appears the minimum 
weight that can be combined with solidity. It works under a tension of 
500 volts, and is self-working on the field. 

The system of anchorage devised by Es trade, the Director of the 
S. E. M., is extremely simple : the inside wheels of the windlass (those on 
the side of the machine tha tis working), are furnished with cutting-disks 
forming, with the felly of the wheel, angle-irons of which the height is half 
the width of the felly. On the other hand, the cable on which the plough 
runs passes, before being wound on the drum, over a pulley fixed on 
the end of a pole coupled to the frame. This pole, which can move 
between 2 points, is kept in position by a pneumatic break. If a trac¬ 
tion T is exerted on the cable the pole is drawn towards the base by a 
force F which opposes the fbrce exerted by the brakes, the pole thus assumes 
such a position as to balance the two forces; if the traction Tis increased 
the pole sinks further, so that a new position of equilibrium is assumed, 
and if the traction is sufficiently strong for the pole to reach its lowest 
limit, the current is cut off automatically. 

By this arrangement the point of application O of the traction T va- 
lies on the axis of the windlass. The pneumatic brakes are so constructed, 
that whatever may be the position of this point of application, 

the resultants R2, R^, of the corresponding tractions Ti, T2, and 
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of the weight P always travel by the line joining the fellies of the wheels. 
All the force (weight and traction combined), to which the windlass is 
subjected thus falls on the fellies of the two inner wheels of the machine. 
Each of these wheels thus buries (*' anchors itself, in the ground, 
and presses the prism of soil between the felly and the cutting-disk, so 
that the windlass can only skid towards the cable in the plane mn. But 
in this case, the friction of the skidding is the friction of compressed 
soil upon compressed soil and it is shown by calculation, that this can 
only be brought about by exerting upon the cable a traction varying from 
1.75 to 3 times the weight of the tractor, according to the nature of the soil. 

If on the other hand the windlass were not provided with this arrange¬ 
ment of the pole and the cutting-disk, the skidding of the fellies (iron 
on soil), would take place with a traction force equal only to half the weight 
f)f the windlass. 

In fact lisTKADic’s system of anchorage enables a tractor of P weight 
to staiul a traction force at least 3.5 times greater than can be borne by 
an ordinary tractor of the same weight, which clearly means a great saving 
6n the net cost of the apparatus. This tractor worked under extremely 
difficult conditions at Ondes, the dry soil being so hard that it required a 
force of from sooo to 2500 kg to drag the two-way plough, though it 
was only jdoughing with z shares and to a depth of 30 cm. The work 
was however done very regularly without any jerking. 

The mechanical return of the machine is 78 %; with 2 windlasses it is 
possible to plough 3 hectares a day to a depth of 30 cm., and with the 
maximum of 100 kilowatt-hours per hectare, in the heaviest soils. 

The price of the complete equipment of the two windlasses has not 
yet been settled, for they have not been made x\p in sets, but it maybe 
estimated at about 75 ooo francs. 

The S. K. M. has tried to solve the difficulties connected with sup¬ 
plying the current on the spot and the exhibit at Ondes included a complete 
installation. The current is conveyed to the windlass by means of an 
agricultural line a fixed line formed of “ black ‘ stakes. These are 
stakes injected by a special process with a very large amount of creosote. 
The stakes seem to be practically permanent, for the S. E. M., has been 
using 20 000 for 16 ^^ears and none of them have required replacing. 

Further they are non-conductors and, on “ agricidtural lines at 
all events are able to carry the conducting wires without the use of insu¬ 
lators. It is also very easy to have a moveable electric switch on the 
ploughing ground. The initial cost of making a kilometer of the S.E. M 
agricultural line ’ is relatively low, and as mortgage can be spread 
over a great many years, the annual expense per hectare is much re¬ 
duced. 

In short, it was recognised at Ondes, that the question of ploughing 
by electricity had made considerable progress, and had passed from the 
theoretical to the practical stage. 

The car of the automatic anchorage car devised by Boykr moves by 
means of the unwinding of a supplementary cable worked by the windlass. 

[• 4 ] 
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Thus the car can be heavily loaded as it can be moved without hard work 
on the part of the men. 

Various firms shewed on their stands in the Exhibition Hall different 
forms of electric apparatus. Among these should be mentioned, SoimE's 
apparatus for central supply stations for high tension lines — the motors 
of the Electro-Mechanical Co. — Bout's motor-pumps — Grammont^s 
motors and china-ware — Broussard and Earrbs pumps. The S. E. M. 
exhibited their " galet de coincement ” which is already well-known and 
fulfils the following requirements. 

1) It supplies a small low-power electric engine to fix on the frame 
of every machine for the home-work of the farm (root-cutter, straw-cixtter, 
crusher etc.), and a means of working these small engines one after another, 
so as to increase the number of work hours of the electric force and deciease 
the power used. 

The “ galet " is an excellent means of transmitting current to such 
engines. 

2) Provides a possibility, should there be any* interruption in the 
system of distribution, of working by hand the low-power machines of the 
" galet de coincement which is started instantaneously with the great¬ 
est ease. 

Among the machines made in the Toulouse district, the author men¬ 
tions the OuiVES stacker, driven by electric engines and the Eaport 
electric-loriy’. 

The lorry can carry 5 tons net weight and is provided with a battery 
of 1500 kg. accumulatDrs, composed of 80 i>arts capable of supplying 250 
ampere hours, or 160 volts. One charge of the battery, which costs 10 
fr. is sufficient for a 65 km. run and is ample for ordinary farm transport 
work. 

There ate two types of battery, one of lead, costing 12 000 francs, 
and guaranteed for 2 years, and the other made of ferro-nickel costing 
40 000 fr. and guaranteed for 10 years. The battery is connected with 
two motors of 10 HP each driving a wheel by direct contact. It is pro¬ 
vided with 5 speeds, the highest being 20 km. an hour. The loiry in woik- 
ing order and fitted with a lead battery costs 45 000. 

05 -* Trials of a Tractor Running on Poor Gas, in France. — grkilsammer, r.. in 

Com/>tes rendus de VAcuddmie d"Agriculture dc Frame, Vol. Vll. No 32, pp 6<)6-7oj. 

Paris, October ly, 1921. 

Trials were made on September 24, 1921, at Treuillaut near Chateau- 
roux, with a Cazks gasogene, tyj^ D. E. 30 to 40 HP mounted on a Tou- 
rand-Eatid tractor drawing a three-furrow plough working to an average 
depth and width of 1.05 m. and 0.15 m. respectively, giving a traction of 
750-800 kg. 

The engine of the tractor was of vertical 3-cylinder type with a 0.105 
m. bore and 0.130 m. stroke ; it developed 35 HP, ran at i 200 revolutions, 
usually worked on paraffin and had not been modified in any way. 

On the same ground and on the same day, a similar tractor running 

[94.t6] 
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on paraffin drew a 4 furrow plough at the same rate, which would seem to 
show that the loss, of iJower due to substituting poor gas for paraffin was 
not above 25 %. 

The objects of these trials were to determine the time taken, the coal, 
wood and water consumed and to obvServe the working of the engine. 

Time-taken. — The trial on Sex)t. 24, lasted 4 hrs. 25 min. distributed 
as follows ;• 


Chiirging, lighting and ventilating at start. 2*^ min. 

Ploughing i>roj)er . . . 2 hrs 52 » 

Time on the way - - ... . . 2(> >» 

When not-luiuling: 


At starting ..... 4 niin 

Tlurmg ploughing . • . . 10 » 

.\ftci cleaning the radiator ... . 4 » 


J7 min. 17 » 

Stoppage for cleaning the radiator atnl supplying the scrub¬ 
ber with watt r. . . 22 » 

Getting up sp^ed after cleaning . .... *5 » 


4 hrs 2-> min. 

The following remarks should l^e made as regards these different 
times. 

1) III addition to the time s]>ent on the ploughing proi)er (2 hrs. 
52 min.), which includes ploughing and turning at the end of the field 
(length 342 m.), the machine .stopj^ed on the wa3" and on the grassland of 
the farm for 20 minutes, and was not hauling for 17 minutes counting the 
starting and ^Tlrious dehn^s for regulating the iffough or tractor during 
the course of the work. 

In order to calculate the fuel consumxition per hectare, the author 
reckoned the amount burnt in the 2 hrs. 52 min. while the fuel and water 
were also used in crossing the grass-land, when the machine was uiioccuj>ied, 
and also dining the slow combustion for i hr. 50 min aftei the trial. 
'J'lie figures therefore are much higher than they sliould be, and would 
onU^ be reached under the most unfavourable coiiditions. 

2) The charging, lighting and ventilation at the start took 23 min¬ 
utes only. The time was reckoned from the moment of beginning to 
fill the enij)ty gasogene until the engine began to work. The actual time 
taken foi ventilation was 21 minutes. 

3) In the course of the work, an unavoidable delay was caused 
by the necessit^^ for cleaning the pi])e supplying water to the scrubber, 
which was stogiied up with seeds and impurities from the washing water 
which had not been filtered before use. This fact is interesting as showing 
that the removal, cleaning and replacing of the radiator took 22 minutes 
only, and in spite of the introduction of air into the apparatus, a ventilation 
of 3 minutes was sufficient to start the engine. 


[t4«] 
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4) The slow combustion for i hr. 50 min. after the test made it 
impossible to estimate the amount of coal remaining after trial which was 
burnt at a pure loss during this period. 

Estimate of sitface ploughed and fuel consumed. 
i) Average speed of tractor: 27.30 metres per hour • 


2) Surface ploughed. total per hour 

7.85 ares 25.41 ares 

3) Wood (for lighting). total per hectare per hour 

5.580 kg. — - 

Charcoal.3^ 52 kg. 10.6 kg. 

Water. 45 litres 62 litres 12.5 litres 


The oil consumption was not measured, but it appears from the .state¬ 
ments ot the drivers, that a saving of 30 ^/^y was effected. 

This is probably due to the fact that there is no partial combustion 
of the oil used, and therefore, as the author has found, the oil remains 
pure and preserv^es its lubricating power longer. 

This is one of the interesting results of the use of poor gavS from the 
economic standpoint. 

Various Opservations mai>iv uurini; the Working of the Kngi- 
NE. — The cylinders and pings when examined after working were cleaner 
and less soiled with calamin than in the case of an oil driven engine. 

The working of the engine left nothing to be desired during the trial, 
it started as easily, if not more easily, than wath oil. 

After working alone the engine started again without any trouble when 
the plough was attached ; when the traction resistance was increa.sed, the 
engine slowed down without any stox3page. In short it worked as w^elJ 
in every resjiect as a good engine running on oil. 

Conclusions. — The figures given above show, that the charcoal 
consumption of a 35 HP tractor provided with a CAZViS gasogene is 52 kg. 
I^er hectare at maximum. The charcoal was bought on the spot for 0.22 
fr. the kg., and the fuel cost per hectare amounted to 11.45 fr. 

Tender the same working conditions, the engine uses 40 litres of oil 
(co.sting about 72 fr.) x^r hectare. 

The saving realised is thus about Go fr. per hectare. 

In other words the expense of the fuel for a tractor driven by poor 
gas is 6 to 7 times less than if it were run on paraffin ; the amount saved 
being about 85 This saving would continue, even if the cost of fuels 
were to fall to pre-War prices. 

It should be mentioned that charcoal can often be bought at an even 
lower rate, especially in the Colonies, where it is sold at a very low figure, 
allowing a develox^ment of motor-ploughing to a limitless extent in the 
future in siich countries. It may be hoped that poor gas will solve the 
problem of finding a cheap motor-fuel for agricultural traction and gradual¬ 
ly rejdace the paraffin and petrol at present ixsed for the purpose. 

[»i] 
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Tractors can be made to nm on poor gas without changing the engine 
and with the simple addition of a relatively small gasogene (of i cubic 
metre) of moderate weight. 

i)(> ~ Mechanical Flax-Gatherers at the Show Held at Wattignles-lez-Lllle, France. ~ 

Gdnie rural^ Year XTV, No no, p]>. 2t-25, -2 I'aris, September, 1021. 

In all branches of human activity, labour is a problem of ever increas¬ 
ing difficulty. The scarcity of workers coupled with the high and sometimes 
prohibitive wages demanded, cripple all industries, and are the chief cau¬ 
ses of the decline of flax ciiltivation both in France and in other countries. 

Great efforts have been made to extend the growing of flax and to 
substitute machines for hand-labour especially in gathering the croj). 
At the Wattignies-lez-Lille show, winch was organised by the Departmental 
and Regional Offices of the Nortli, and by the Flax-Growers' Committee 
of France, some improved mechanical flax-gatherers were exhibited, the 
principal models being two constructed respectively by Messrs Makshah. 
Sons and Co. Ltd., Gainsborough, and the firm of Pitsh Tombyij.. 

With the first of these machines, the .standing flax is gathered by means 
of a row of steel combs mounted on two metal endless belts. 

The comb-carriers are furnished with rollers of soft steel turning on 
steel rails with angle-irons fixed to both sides of the machine. 

At the back end of the machine, the rails are curved so as to form 
cams, or fixed eccentrics. 

The divergence of the mechanisiu of the combs on passing over the 
fixed eccentrics causes a raising or retarding movement that sets free the 
comb-cleaners; in this way the combs are freed from the flax, which 
is not carried above the apparatus. The combs cut the flax below the 
machine. 

In proportion as the gatherer is drawn forward by horses or a tractor, 
the combs beneath the machine jmll backwards. This reverse motion re¬ 
duces the danger of shelling that might occur if the crop were too ripe. 
The action of the machine is such as to lea\’^e all the weeds .standing. 

The teeth of the comb are so arttached that in ca.se of accident, they 
can be replaced on the field itself. The comb-cleaners make a kind 
of collar surrounding the row of teeth that form each comb. Cams or 
fixed eccentrics .set in motion the arms of the cleaners. The latter be¬ 
gin work beneath and at the back of the machine, in order to remove the 
flax stalks pulled up and to clean the combs. 

Kach comb works independentl>’ as regards gathering and cleaning 

The machine is provided with a coujfling supplied with clutch and 
spring for engaging and disengaging the combs and the lever working the 
coupling is placed within easy reach of the driver. 

The frame of the macliine is rigid steel and has 2 driving-wheels, 
one of which (the interior wheel) is geared for transmitting the movement 
to the gathering apparatus. 

The output of the machine varies greath^ with the condition of the 
field and crop, and also with the system of traction emplo3"ed. 
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It can pull up the flax on an area of 2 to 4 hectares per day, the 
amount gathered varying according to the form of traction whether by 

Mechanical Flax Gathercr, — Marshaix Sons & C®. 



Fig. I. — Front view. 



Fig. 2. — Backvicw. 


horses, oxen or a tractor. All the macliines sold in Scotland in 1920, 
gathered flax at the rate of 4 hectares a day. 

The machine gathers the flax in swathes 90 cm, wide. It arranges the 
straw neatly on the ground behind it at regular divStances apart. 

[•«] 
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The gathering-mechanism can be regulated as regards height and in¬ 
clination to the ground, so as to suit crops with stalks of different length 
and the adjustments can be made on the field. 

If a small tractor is used in preference to a draught-animal, it is pos¬ 
sible to do the work with greater regularity, and in addition, the driver 
is able to diject the machine better in its course through the crop. The 
shafts are reversible and by a simple change in position can be used either 
for animal traction, or machine traction. The machine weighs about 
920 kg., and can pass through a gate 2.75 m. wide. 

During the flax season of 1921, these machines were used in the 
flax fields of Rngland, Scotland, Ireland, India, British East Africa and 
Italy. 

Messrs Marshatx Sons and Co. Etd. are the sole constructors and 
sellers of all the macliines patented by the Fibre Corporation Limited " 
for the treatment of flax. These include, not only gatherers but also 
shellers, capsule crushers, automatic vStiippers and dressers. Messrs 
Marshall make a special j^atented ciusher of their own invention for 
rolling flax stalks. 

The machines of the firm Push Tombyll (General Agent for France 
of the Descarpentikr-Pktit P'irm at Lecelles, Nord), also took part in 
the trials at Wattignies. 

The Push Tombyll firm have made a type of flax-gatherer mounted 
on a binder-harvescer wliich, a si>ecial arrangement of the binding 
apparatus, makes bundles the size of a good handful ; the bundles are 
tied with a piece of hemp and then thrown to one side. 

The gathering apparatus of tliis machine consists in rollers covered 
with rubber which are fixed at an angle of 450 with the giound. The 
flax is fed to the rollers by rakes placed in wheels and separated by steel 
plates fcjrming a triangle, and it is jnilled up by the rollers which work 
in i)airs. After passing the rubber-covered rollers, the flax is taught b^^ 
wooden rollers of a special shape and falls again upon a moving plane 
that carries it to the binder. 

means of these new macliines, the problem of the mechanical 
gathering of flax has been solved, and the cliief hindrance to the deve¬ 
lopment of flax cultivation removed. 

97 ~ Wind-Mill with Coupled Wheels, — Rincf-LMANn*, M., in Journal culture pra- 
tiquBt year 85, Vol. II, No. 43, pp Paris, October 2<>, 1921. 

The diameter of the wheels carrying the metallic sails of a windmill 
niight be supposed to be a matter of indifference dependent solely upon 
the amount of resistance required. In practice this is not the case 
and the most usual diameters of these wheels are 2.40 m., 3 m. and 
3*6o m. 

At the British Royal Agricultural Show held at Park Royal in 1903, 
out of the 19 competing engines which all raised water 60 m. and had a 
wheel-diameter varying from 2.40 m. to 9 m., the 6 mills which gave the 
best results had wheels 4.80 m. in diameter. With a wind velocity of 4.47 
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per second (16.090 ni. per hour), the water raised by these mills repre¬ 
sented the expenditure of 19 to 24 hundredths of HP. One model is said 
to have developed about % HP. The results of the competition proved, 
that in raising water to the height of 60 m. the best returns are obtained 
with a wheel-diameter of 4.80 m. 

The author knows of a plant in which there are 2 indei>endent wheels 
each mounted on the summit of a pier. The two piers are Connected 



Witid-Mill with Coupled \Vheels. 


half-way up by a bridge passing above a building used for various purposes 
and containing a wash-house. 

In a windmill connected with a house in Kansas 2 wheels of the same 
diameter instead of being carried each on a s]:)ecial pier, are mounted on 
a large cross-bar; the latter carrying one sail and one rudder: the cross¬ 
bar turns in the horizontal plane about the upper part of the pier. The 
accompanying figure is taken from a photogiaph of this mill with coupled 
wheels driving a powerful pump that fills a large teservoir with water used 
for irrigation. 
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RURAL ECO.NOMICS 

98 - Cost of Producing One Quintal of Grapes in the District of Asti, Piedmont. — 

DALMAtiSO, G , and IjssoXE, in VItaha vinicola ed aurana, Year XI, No 44, pp. 686. 

Casalmnnferrato, October 30, 1921 

The following calculation was made by Prof Dai.maSvSO and discussed 
with Prof. lyissoNE. 

Cost of making a specialised vine^^ard (in the district of AstiL reconsti¬ 
tuted with American stocks, using 5700 vines per hectare, to the end of 
the 3*^*^ year ; 39 000 lire per hectare. — Cost of one vine to the end of the 
3id year, 6.85 lire. Dejireciation and interest on capital outlay, calculat¬ 
ing the duration of the vineyard at 35 years, 2 775 lire per annum. 

Cultivation expenses (114 days of male labour and 91 days of female 
labour per hectare, amount of depreciation, interest, etc.), 6 509 per 
hectare. With an aveiage crop of 70 quintals per hectare, or 1.22 kg. per 
vine, which may be obtained from a reconstituted vineyaid, the production 
cost of a quintal of grapes is 91.5b lire, or with a lower yield, more nearly 
approaching the usual average of 42 quintals a year, the production cost 
amounts to 152 lire ])er quintal. 

On making a similar calculation from data collected in the neigh- 
bourh(X)d of Alba, Prof. Ijssonk found that in the vineyards of native 
vines with an average yield of 52 2b quintals per hectare (allowing for an 
aveiage loss of 20 % due to injury fiom hail and Cochylis), the mean pio- 
duction cost of one quintal of graj^es is about 130 hre. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

INDUSTRIES 
DEPENDING ON 
ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS 


(1) St;c H. July-August No. 797. {Ed.) 


99 ^ Extraction of Grape-Pip Oil by Means of the Dutch •• Tordoir” (O. ~ 

in L'Italui vtnicol'i cd (i .rari'i, Yqht XI, No ^2, p 651 Casalmoiifcrnito, 
October 16, i<k’i 

The “ tordoir ” constructed by the “ Utrechtsclie Machinefabrijk \ 
of Frans vSMUbUKRS at Utrecht (Netherlands), which gives excellent re¬ 
sults in extracting oil fiom seeds in general, had not pre\'iously been msed 
for the extraction of oil from grape-pips. At the request of the author, 
the Inrm of Smuldkrs carried out cx])eriments with grape-pips giving 
the following results. 

The grape-pips were treated by means of several kinds of apparatus, 
i) A wooden sieve, with an internal aspiration — 2) a mill (Anglo- 
American system), with 5 superimposed cylinders — 3) a double-walled 
feeder for the heater — 4) a pip heater — 5) an oil press — 6) a mural pump 
*— 7) a filter-press with chambers, or a bag filter — 8) driving wheels 
and transmisvsions. 

The operation is carried out as follows : 

The grape-pips are cleaned in the sieve, or by an aspirator that lemoves 
the dust and other impurities. They are then transported to an Anglo- 
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American mill, where they are crushed to the required fineness, the meal 
falling into the feeder which is affixed to the heater in which the pips are 
heated to the required temperature. The feed also regulates the entrance 
of the pips that are to be treated. 

Before passing into the crusher the meal is always heated to between 
Go® and 650 C, which can be effected by intioducing a steam pressure of 
about 3 atmospheres into the heater. 

From a small quantity of grape-pips received from Italy, 16.65 % of 
oil was obtained and each charge was treated in 15 minutes. Therefore 
180 kg. conld be treated in i hour. 

The residue evacuated by the crusher contained 7 % of oil. 

The machine used about 15 HP. The oil is collected in a vessel and 
aspirated by a pump which drives it into a filter-press. If it is desired to 
dispense with the press, the oil can be passed through a filter with bags. 

By means of this small experiment, the firm of SmuIvDKKS discovered 
that theii machine is very suitable for crushing grape-pips. If the op¬ 
eration were carried out on a larger scale, the return would certainly be 
higher. 

100 - Paraffin from Golza-OiL — Maii-h 1 !£ a., in Comptcs tcndus dc VAcademic des 

Sciencesy'Sfol, 173, No. lO, pp. 65S-660. October 17, 

In a previous work, the author has shown that the decomposition of 
linseed oil with a mixed catalyst (copper-magnesia), resirlts in the formation 
of a gas of high calorific power and also of a liquid, wdiich after liydr-)genat- 
ing with nickel at i8o<> C forms a mixed paraffin composed of formenic 
and cyclic hydrocarbons with a predominance of the latter. 

Most vegetable oils behave in the same manner. Colza oil was decoin]>os- 
ed with a copper-aluminium catalyst in a copirer tube at a temperature f>f 
550^ C to 6590 C and incondensable gases and a liquid were produced. 

The gas which is very luminous, is composed of ethylene and formenic 
hydrocarbons and of hydrogen accompanied by carbon monoxide and car¬ 
bon dioxide. 

Two fractions are easily separated from the mahogany-brown liquid, 
one boiling at 150^ C and the other at 250^ C. The residuum on being again 
passed over the catalyst gives a fresh supply of both products. 

After treatment with a dilute solution of sodium and with water 
both liquids were hydrogenated with nickel at 180° C. In one experi¬ 
ment, at the beginning of hydrogenation with active nickel, one part cf 
the liquid distilling at-100® C to 120^ C (density 0.7584 at 23® C), only 
contained cyclohexanic hydrocarbons with traces of formenic hydro¬ 
carbons. This liquid was not affected by the sulpho-nitric mixture, but 
when decomposed with nickel, at 350® C it formed benzine and toluene 
which were identified by their transformation into nitric derivatives, the 
residual nitration liquid having a density of 0.7210 at 21*^ C. 

Hence it seems by using more or less active nickel for the hydrogenating 

(i) Se<; R, Nov. lyji, No. Ii6y. (Rd.) 
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reaction, it is possible to obtain at will a paraffin composed of both 
aromatic and cycloformenic hydrocarbons, or else of cycloformenic hyd¬ 
rocarbons alone. 

joi - Development of Indigo Industry in India and Nature of Changes Occurring 
during Extraction (i)* —■ Davis, a W. (indigo Research Chemist to the Oovemment 
of India). 1 . Notes on the Development of the Indigo Industry in Assam in Conjunction 
with Tea and other Crops. — 11. The Nature of the Changes occurring during the 
K^traction of Indigo from the Java Plant {Indi^ofera arrecta). — A^riculiutal Research 
Institute, Ptisa, Indi:,o Pubheattons, No 8, pp. 17, and No. y, pp. 76, tables 10, figs. ii. 
Calcutta, 

I. — DevbIvOpmknt of indict industry. — The data given show 
tlie possibilities of indigo in Assam as compared with results obtained 
on the present badly deteriorated planters' estates in Bihar. Growth 
is evidently far more luxuriant in Assam, the yield of plants per acre 
amounting to from 200 to 300 maunds with a i>ercentage of indigo- 
tin in the leaf of i as compared with 50-80 maunds and 0.6 % in Bihar. 

The author gives details of the actual yields of indigo at the first As¬ 
sam indigo factory at the Panchnoi Tea Estate, established in 1919. 
Wat.ton (Acting Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist) found by making 
bacterial plates by the indican-agar method (Hutchinson) that the 
water was as a rule extraordinarily deficient in the indican hydrolysing 
types of bacteria wdiich it has been found are essiential for good steeping 
results. 

From tests alread^^ made by Wauton it seems possible to correlate 
the rate of growth of bacterial plates made on indican-agar wdth the time 
of steeping reejuired, and it may be ])ossible to adopt a method of tliis 
kind in ordinary factory control. The time required for steeping varies 
according to district, but once the best time for steeping is ascertained, it 
should give fairly regular and constant results. Much scientific work 
is still needed before control measures can be effected satisfactorily. 

However, a method has recently been devised by the author and 
tested w’ith success at Panclmoi. The test is colorimetric and by this samples 
of the extraction licpior in the vats can be compared at intervals of half 
an hour during the steeping; wliilst the extraction is iinpro\dng, and before 
the optimum time has been reached, successive samples show an increas¬ 
ing depth of blue colour when the test is applied as described in the Appen¬ 
dix ; after the optimum has been reached, successive samples rapidly 
lose colour owing to the destructive changes which lead to the loss of 
indigo. 

This method should obviate to a large extent the main difficulty 
of working indigo in Assam, namely, the variability of the water from 
day to day which necessitates a different time of steeping each day. 

Owing to the extraordinary yield per acre of the indigo plant in As¬ 
sam, the manufacture of indigo should be extremely profitable in this 
j>rovince, (at Panchnoi from 24 to 37 seers have been obtained per 100 

(i) See R. Oct. 19JI, No. 1057 ami No. 50 of this Rf%'tew. (Rd.) 
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maunds of plant ; these estimates were based on wet-cake measurement 
after pressing according to the customary Bihar basis of calculation). Data 
are given with regard to probable profits from indigo in Assam with differ¬ 
ent yields and different selling prices, and it is clear that a remarkable 
profit is obtainable. 

With average working, yielding 20 seers of indigo per 100 maunds 
of plant, an output of 200 maunds of plant per acre would yield a profit 
of Rs. 275 per acre and an output of 300 jnaunds of plant a profit 
of Rs. 450. With very favourable average working (30 seers per icx^ 
maunds) the calculated profits are Rs. 475 and Rs. 750 with yields of 200 
and 300 maunds of plant per acre res])ectively. Natural indigo produced 
in Assam can with favourable working displace synthetic altogether from 
the market. 

The actual cost of working with freshly cleared lands, which need 
much weeding and hand labour for sowing, cidtivation and harvest, 
worked out at Panchnoi at Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 per acre. With higher 
acreage the expenditure would probably be less, especially as the laud be¬ 
comes freer from weeds : taking Rs. 150 per acre for 150 acres the total 
working costs would be Rs. 22 500. 

The experimental factory to work 300 acres entails a cost (including 
the cost of the whole factory and machinery) of Rs 50 000 and Rs. 55 000 

The author gives an outline of the existing markets tor natural indigo, 
quoting China as a country wliere there is an immediate and active market 
waiting to be supplied with indigo in ifs proper form (" 20 x^aste 
similar to that sux^plied by Ck?rman producers. In recent years China and 
Japan alone have taken half of the entire luir()X)ean X)rodiiction of syn¬ 
thetic indigotin. 

In the above calculations of x^rofits no allowance has been made for 
the very marked value of the refuse troni the indigo steeping vats (seet) 
as a manure for other crops ; indigo '' seet '' has exceptional value as a 
quick-acting nitiogenous manure for develo]>ing leaf growth. The de¬ 
velopment of tobacco in Bihar has been due almost entirely to the use of 
.seet as a manure. There is no doubt that its use as a manure for tea 
would go far to reduce the very heavy outlay on nitrogenous manures 
which is now necessary. It could be used advantageously on newly 
ox)ened xxp or newly cleared tea land und consideiable x^^ofits would be 
forthcoming before the tea comes into yielding and by growing indigo 
between the bushes, the soil would be enriched with nitrogen. In ad¬ 
dition exxierience in Bihar has shown that “ seet ” is an admirable manure 
for sugar cane and hence the distinct advantage of growing indigo on 
newly ox^ened xip sugar cane estates. 

The growth of flax with indigo should also be considered at the pre¬ 
sent time; flax could be grown and manufactured in the cold weather and 
the indigo vats would be very suitable for the retting x>rocess, and this 
crop would advantageously utilise labour in the off-season. A large 
supxdy of seed could also be obtained which could be x>i’essed for oil and 
cake to l>e utilised as manure. 
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II, — Nature of the changer that take place during the 

EXTRACTION OF THE INDIGO. — The facts presented in this paper indicate 
clearly the general nature of the changes occurring in steeping and 
beating to extract indigo, and the development of harmful acidity which 
is apparently one of the principal causes of low produce and impurity. 
vSuggestions are made with a view to general improvement from a pract¬ 
ical working standpoint as regards: 

i) The selection of favourable non-destructive types of bacteria in 
steeping ; 2) the study of methods of establishing these in the steeping 
vat; 3) methods to obviate the destructive action during steeping and 
beating on the indoxyl of acidity developed by bacterial action. 

In all the experiments referred to, whether carried out on laboratory 
scale or on a larger scale in the experimental vats at Pusa, a known 
weight of plants was taken and stee|)ed in a known volume of water, the 
jjercentage of leaf on the jdaiils and the j^ercentage of indican in the leaf 
being previously determined. In this way the posvsible yield of indigotin 
could be calculated. Analyses were made with a view to following the 
progress of extraction and hydrolysis. 

Typical bacterial feriuenta':ions of the indigo plant are described which 
show’ that although wide variations may occur in the efficiency of extrac- 
ti<'n and efficiency of oxidation, the general principles of the action are 
cpiite definite. Results obtained in these experiments illustrate the necessity 
for having a simple test to decide each day the exact time of steeping re- 
(juired (See Pt. 1 ). Tables figures and graphs, show the results obtained 
after fermentation with various types of water and also with distilled 
water. The rate of formation of acid in steeping (f. c. carbonic acid) 
varies widely in different fermentations and this has a very marked effect 
on the }'ield and purity of the resulting indigo. The necessity for control 
and the test recommended have been described above (Pt. I) and it is 
ecjually important to prevent the development of too high an acidity 
in steeping. 


10z Changes in the Composition of Sheep’s Milk during the Lactation Period; Expe¬ 
riments Made in Hungary. — Wkiser, St. (Communicated by the ICxi)erimcnt vSta- 
tioii of Anininl Phj'^sioloj^y at niidai>est^, in I>ie Laniiwirischatihclu n rcnuchS’Slattoncn, 
Vol. Vin, Parts i-j, pp Mi'Ho, 3 tabU*!?. IJerliii, November 1020. 

Kxi>eiiments on two Parisian ewes kept at grass during the lactation 
period lasting from the middle of Maxell to the middle of September. The 
animals were milked twice a day and samples of the milk were taken every 
month. The morning and evening milk w^as not mixed. The data obtain¬ 
ed refer to the average values of the combined moniing and the evening 
milks respectively of the two sheep. By calculating the avei age compo¬ 
sition of ew^e's milk during one jieriod of lactation and comparing the values 
obtained with the figures given by other authors, it can lie seen that these 
values only vary witliin very narrow limits, as is shown by the follow¬ 
ing Table. 
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nrousTiaKs okpendino tnpox animai^ probitws 


Average Composition of Ewe*$ milk during One Lactation Period 
as Estimated by Different Authors. 
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The effect of the coarse of the lactation j3erioclnpon ewe's milk has been 
studied by several authors. The most thorough investigations have been 
made by O. Taxa (i) and F. Baintner (2). In the authors exi)eriments 
the sheep's milk underwent considerable changes during the lactation 
period. 

The amount of dry matter perceptibly increased for the two first 
months (March and April), then remained about the same till August, 
after which it again increased. Between March and September the total 
increase was 7 %. Laxa made the same observations in the course of 
his experiments with the Orava breed of sheep. He found the dry matter 
content of their milk to be from 14.92 % to 17.35 % in April and 24.6 % 
in October. 

In other experiments, with the Zackel breed of sheep the dry matter 
rose to 14.10 — 15-26 % in April and to 25.94 % October 

In Baintner's experiment with Hungarian Zackel sheep the dry 
matter content reached 13,7 % in March and 20.23 % in September. 

As regards fat, similar observations were made. 

The fat conteixt rOvSe for the first 2 months, remained about the same 
for 4 months and then again increased a little in the last month. 

The total increase in fat was 4.35 % (from 3 5 to 7.85 %). In Baint- 
ner’s experiments, the average tat content of sheep s milk was 2,92 % in 
April and 8.14 % in Septembei. 

Lax A found that the fat content of the milk rose during 7 months 
from 4.27-6.25 % to 9.67 % and from 4.44-5.0 % to g.65 %. On the 
other hand the changes in the dry matter and the fat content recorded by 
G. Bir6 were less than those reported by the author, Laxa and Baintner. 


(i) Cf Bitrr, a, and Brrbkrich, F. W., Studien iiber Schaf-Milchwirtscbaft, 1911, 
pp. 30-35. 

(.2) Ibidem p 31. {Author"s note) 
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I^rom April to August the dry matter iiicreavsed from 17.57 to 20.63 and 
the fat content from 6.34 to 9.02 %. 

The casein content varied differently from the albumen and globulin 
contents, for wliereas the quantity of casein remained fairly constant 
from April to August, only rising a little during the latter month, the 
changes in the albumen and globulin were greater though more irregular. 

The amount of lactose decreased 1.41 % as the lactation period ad¬ 
vanced, falling from 4.83 to 3.69 %. In Baintner's experiments it fell 
to 1.13 %. 

The percentage of mineral substances also underwent changes during 
the lactation period, rising to 0.72, in March and to 0.97 in September. 

An even more marked advance of the lactation peiiod was shown 
in the composition of the dry matter of the milk. The fat content of the 
dry matter increased greatly after the first month, and then remained 
about the same until the end. The amount of fat-free extract changed 
but little after the first 2 months. The lactose content of the dry matter 
however decreased peice])tibly during lactation. A slight drop was also 
noticed in the ash of the dry matter (5.55 % in March ; 4.57 % in Sep¬ 
tember). 

The cri^.de protein of the dry matter increased slowly, but continu¬ 
ously : 24.52 % ill March; 29.70 % in September. The changes which 
took place in tlie amount of casein in the dry matter, were similar in char¬ 
acter, although Icvss in degree, to those observ^ed in the fat content (24.52 % 
in March, 26.60 % in April and respectively 23.93 — 24.85 —26.91— 27.63 
— 29.70 % in May, June, July, August and vSeptember). The albumen 
and globulin were found to increase more than the cavsein (2.62 % in March. 
^^•23 % in September), while the amount of amides slowly diminished. 

On comparing the changes taking place in the milk composition du- 
liug the lactation period (i) it is foun(l that they are much greater for 
.sheep than for cows. 


n>3 -- Live Stock Industry in Fiji. — vSec xo 8.’ of iiii> 

104 - The Turkey Industry in Sologne, France. - xo <s.s of tin- Rcncii' 


Industries 
DEPENINDG 
TTPON ANBIAL 
PRODUCTS 


(i) See: Kellner, (), Die Efnuhfun\ dcr Landw, Nutztutc, oth ICd , p, 518, and 
ulso Tancl and Zaitscueck, m Ihc Landw, Vcrsuch^-Stutionen, Vul. EXXIV, p 533. 
Berlin ign. {Author's Sotr) — See : U. .^pril i<n 3 i No. 301. [Ld.) 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PAEASITKS 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 


105 - A Transmissible Mosaic Disease of Lettuce in the United States, especially in 

Florida. — jAdCKR, 1 . C , ill Jnurnul of AitJcultural AV’sv ncf\ Vol XX, Xo. 10, pp 7 \ 7- 

740f pi I Washington, I>. C, hVh 1021 

In January 1920, Roman lettuce (variety Paris Wliite Cos) in a 
field at Sanford (Florida) was noticed to be attacked by a transmissible 
mosaic disease, showing a yellowish discoloration along the smaller veins 
of the younger expanding leaves. Tliis S3unpt<*ni was usually evident 
tor a few days only, followed by a general yellowish appearanceof the whole 
plant. All gradations of discoloration occurred, from very marked, to con¬ 
ditions hardly to be distinguished from the normal. Close examination 
usually revealed irregular blotches of a com])aratively noinial green colour, 
generally located along the larger leal veins. The blotching varied troni a 
few green patches baiely perceptible on a yellowish leaf to numerous pro¬ 
nounced green spots giving a marked mottled appearance to occasional 
plants. The leaves of diseased plants generally seemed to be rather more 
wrinkled than those ot normal jilants. Where plants became diseased 
only after reaching a considerable size, the older leaves, which were fully 
expanded on the first appearance of the syni])toms, frecjuently continued 
to appear perfectly normal, while all the 3'ounger leaves devekiped disease 
symptoms. At the same time the head lettuce (variety Big lioston) in 
a neighbouring field, developed a similar diseased condition. The general 
yellowish appearance of whole plants was frequently pronounced, but in 
most cases the blotching was less marked than in the Rt)man lettuce, 
and a decided mottled appearance was never observed. 

In general, diseased plants were stunted. In severe cases the plants 
were decidedly undersized, and occasionally the leaves formed only a 
rosette. I^sually loose heads of poor rjualitA" were formed, although all 
gradations of development, including occasional heads ot normal size and 
hardness occurred. Often plants that showed marked discoloration, 
mottling and stunting soon after becoming diseased, seemed partially to 
recover later and to make a more or less normal giowth with only slight 
discoloration and mottling. 
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306 ~ Dry Gummosis of Citrus Trees in Sicily. Swastano, E., in A* Staz 7 otU' 

sbcrhnenUdc di Ai^nitmcoVura c I'nifttroUnru, Acncalc, Fiolletiino 41, pp. s-7. Aci- 

rcalt', 19:11. 

The extraordinary dronj^ht which prevailed in v^ieily in 1920, accen- 
t^^ated a type of gummosis which is little noticeable in normal years. This 
form of the disease has been called by the author “ gommosi secca (dry 
gnmmosis) It consistvS of a diseased condition aj^peariiig on the branches 
and trunks of the citrus trees, but not accom]>aiiied by any flow of gum 
irom the cortex, being thus confined to the cambium and sa])-wood. The 
disease spreads chiefly along tlie branches and trunk in a longitudinal 
direction. The tissues, when attacked, first become dark coloured sometimes 
turning almost livid. The characteristic sym]>tom distinguishing this form 
of the disease from ordinary gummosis is the dry ness of the affected zone. 
During the finst period of the attack, the cortex remains green and intact, 
giving no hint of the existence nr spread of the disease. Soon, however, 
it begins to wither and assumes the characteristic aspect of bark infected 
by this form of gummosis, becoming dry, wrinkled and somewhat darker 
in colour. 

Dry gummosis has a greater ])athological effect upon the growth of 
the diseased branch r)/ tnmk than the usinil moist form. The ascent of 
the sap being inteiTii])led, Ihe braiiches and twigs begin to wither in the 
region of the ])atch of guniim^sis ; the piocess fiist affecting the delicate 
growing tissue of the extiemilies If the base of an otherwise healthy 
blanch is wholly surrounded by diseased tissue, the branch slowly perishes ; 
if the infected tissue only ])artial1y encircles it, the disease spreads from 
the infected part upwards, tlie branch withering dtiiing its progress, ac¬ 
cording to tlie .severity of the attack 

Dry gummosis and moist gummosis iua\' occur alternately in succes¬ 
sive years. 

In the sjiring of lOJi, many cases ot dry gummosis were observed in 
gardens of ntrus-trees in the di.stiict of Messina, wdiere culti\^ation methods 
ha\'c been ladically changed for many >ears past in order to obtain. *'ver- 
delH(green huiions). The iisiial ii l igations in these cases are suppressed 
from May to July : this tieatment, known as “ la secca, " w^as followed in 
1921 by a drought that greatly increased the sex erity of the disea.se. Lib¬ 
eral irrigation suKsequent to “ la secca w'hicli forms part of the technique 
of the cultivation of “ verdelli, " only increased the evil by augmenting 
the water pressure in the interior of the tree. 

An examination of several citrus gardens showed that dry gummosis 
is as old a disease a.s ordinarx’^ gummosis, but that on account of the excep¬ 
tional drought ill 1921, it had as.sumed a very .severe form and thus at¬ 
tracted attention. 

The best means of controlling this disease is systematic pruning and 
manuring, more ploughing and less irrigation ; in short, the citrus-tree 
grower must adopt all the methods of treatment and of hygiene that have 
hitherto proved successful in the case of ordinarx" gummosis. 

[i0«3 
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GENERAL 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER I.OWER PLANTS. 

107 ~ Fungi of MaOOdonili. — Sydow 11., in Annates Mvcola^ici, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3-4, 

pp. 2.^3-25i. Berlin, TO21. 

A list of the fungi collected by Prof. J. Bornmuij^KR in North and 
Central Macedonia in 1917 and 1918, and determined by the author. 

As little is known about the Macedonian m37cological flora in general, 
and the micromycetes in particular, most of the species mentioned may be 
regarded as new for the part of the country \dsited. 

The following fungi are new to science : Uromyces Hippocrepidis 
Syd., living on Hippocrcpis ciliala ; Pticcinia loliina Syd., on Lolium pe- 
rennCy and Aecidium maccdonicum Syd., on Phyteuma limonifolium 

Among the other species found, special mention should be made of 
Ur. valesiacus Ed. Fisch. which had liitherto only been known in Switzer¬ 
land, but has now been observed on the same host-plant (Vida onohry- 
chioides) in Macedonia, not far from the frontier of Albania. 

108 ~ New Studies on the Life-History of “ Malvacea Rust” {Puccinia Malva- 

Cearu/tt), —Eriksson, J., in Comptes rendns hcbdomadntres des Seances de VAcadHnie 

dcs Sciences^ 1^)21, 2n(l Jlalf-Year, Vol CEXITI, No jo (Nov. iS, 1021), pp <)2‘>-028. 

In the present article, the author summarises the results of the re¬ 
searches he has been making for the last ten 3^ears on the life-history of 
‘‘ Malvacea rust ” (Puccinia Malvacearum Mont). 

A), Germination of spores. — His late.st studies have 
shown that this fungus has two forms of spores which although similar 
morphologically, are ver>^ different from the biological standpoint. 

In Sweden one of these forms appeared late in the season (Sept.-Oct.) 
on young plants of the hollyhock (Althaea rosea), s])rung from seed sown 
in the summer (June), and also during the following autumn (August- 
October), on plants that had over-wintered, but only in the case of holly¬ 
hocks belonging to an infected line. To this form the author gave the 
name of autumn spores 

The other form appeared some years in spring and summer (Ma^^- 
June), on plants that had survived the winter ; the spores manifested them¬ 
selves generally after an interval of three or four weeks. These are the 
" summer spores 

The autumn spores can germinate in two ways. If they find 
themselves immersed in water, for instance at the bottom of a drop of water, 
they vsend out long filaments which are at first slender and straight, but 
afterwards become bent at the extremity. The terminal, very short seg¬ 
ments separate like conidia. If on the other hand, the sjiores are on the 
surface of a drop of water, or exposed to air saturated with water-vapour, 
they emit short, wide promycelia, curv^ed like a bow and producing 
sporidia. 

The summer spores ”, however, always germinate in the same 
manner, and form long filaments bearing conidia. 
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Table III — Healthy and Diseased Lines of Hollyhock grown near Stockholm from 191a to 1920. 
Bergiamum^Horttis Bergiantis (Botanic Garden at Bergen). 
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cliiction of the summer sj^ores " (for instance, in 1913 and 1914). Sim¬ 
ilarly a diseased line can regain its health if tlie vital energy of the fun¬ 
gus becomes exhausted (as in iqiS and 1920). 

luij - On the Germination of the Zoospores of Vine Mildew”. R\v\z, k , anri 

WuGi:, G , ill ( Dtnfyfts lu hdnm uhiui'i dcs sc-'fiuis dr VAo'idcfniL dtb Scirnci^, 

.^Xid Hult-yctir, Vol ClyXXV. No (Dec ig, pp 1421-142], nnri^, iojtj 

The emission and germination of the summer /,oos])ores of Plasmapara 
rilicola depend iipon very limited cmiditions of environment. 

All natural wateis aie iK)t ecpially stated to these processes ; no zoo¬ 
spores are ever formed in the drainage water or the water from a certain 
well in the neighbourhood of Monti>ellier The author found no appre¬ 
ciable traces of co])i)er in this water, although it came from vineyards 
that had been liberally treated v\ith co])per sulphate. ^spring-water 
from a district of the Allier, where no vines are cultivated, proved equally 
unfavourable to the formation >i zoos]>ores, and there were irregular 
germinations only in water distilled in glass, or in the water of the town of 
Monli)ellier. through coming fr<nn laud which is not under vines. 

The inhibiting properties of the watei cannot be adecpiately exjdained 
by (lifTercnces in electric coiidiictibility, but they can be modified by the 
additif>n of small ([Uantities of various substaiu'es If sulj)huric acid, car¬ 
bon dioxide and e\ en a very small amount of sul])hate of co]>]>er is pul 
into the water, it fre(juently liajipens that the zoosjKue's resent will ger¬ 
minate 

(hi the other hand, germination takes place regularly in rain-water 
or dew', and als<i in tw'icc distilled w'ater. 

The authors used rain-water in their studies of the sterilising effect 
exerted bv various toxic substances on the zoos]iores of vine-mildew wliich 
weie thus as fai as ])ossible under natural conditions. 

All the cultures weie grown in watch-glasses containing from 0.3 cc to 
I cc of the toxic solution and kept under a bell-glass in an atmosphere 
saturated with water vajionr, at hot house tenq)erature 

Ivach series of experniients included contiol cultures grown in water 
alone. 

The results obtained from s])oies <>i the same age and in similar condi¬ 
tion were at first somewhat incomprehensible, germination taking ])lace 
in concentrated toxic solutioiis, and tailing to do si in weaker solutions 
The causes of these divergences a])])car to be * i) the volume of the sohj- 
tion and its surface tension which only allow'ed the conidia (zoos]M>rangia) 
to be jiarth’ ininierse<l, or in other woids, gerniinatiou depends on the solu¬ 
tion reaching the whole surface of the conidia ; 2) the number of sjiores 
in each cultine. 

There is no doubt, that the great variations observed in the t<ixicity 
of the same substance are due to similar differences in the composition of 
the solutions and to the method of sowing the s})ores 

It was found from the experiments (over ()oo in iiiiniber) that germina¬ 
tion was arrested bv a ^ solution of sul}>huric acid in rain-water and 

5000 
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tafe 


by copper sulphate solutions varying from - — to — ^ which 
^ 300000 400000 

correspond on an average to — of metallic copper ; a saturated 

I 000 000 

solution of sulphate of lime does not prevejit germination, and carbonate 

of sodium is only active in solutions of ^ ^ 

8000 7000 

In the case of sodium and calcium certain precautions have to be 
taken. Cultures kept under a moist bell-jar without any carbon ^dioxide 

remain sterile up to ^ ^ ^ iu the case of the calcium solution, 

70000 80000 

and up to in that of the sodium. 

20 000 

In ordinary air however the calcium and sodium solutions quickly 
lOvSe their toxic power through the action of the carbon dioxide ; this in the 
case of the former is shown after less than an hour's exposure, the surface 
of the calcium being covered with crystals of calcium carbonate." 

If a 6 % lime mixture is sprayed on the leaves of a vine-stock kei>t for 
one night under a moist bell-jar there is no reaction to phtalein next 
day. A similar stock treated with the same lime solution immediately 
turus a brilliant red in the presence of the reagent ; but loses its co¬ 
lour by the following day if the night is damp, though the litmus paper reas¬ 
sumes a slight bluish titat, but as it changes with Ph. 7.07, this may indi¬ 
cate the end of acidity quite as well as the beginning of alkalinity. 

Only a very short time, occasionally even less than a night, is necessary 
to neutralise percei:)tibly the lime in cupric mixtures. This explains their 
failure, if lime is the only active principle. 

It is agreed that atmospheric precipitations can only dissolve extremely 
small quantities of copper which are quite insufficient to hinder the ger¬ 
mination of the spores of PL viticola. 

If however dew taken from the surface of leaves that have been sj^ray- 
ed with a vslightly alkaline cupric mixture is examined, very large quan¬ 
tities of copper, equivalent to ^ - or ^ of copper sulphate, will 

10000 7000 

be found present in the clear portion. Rain water, which washes the 
leaves as it falls, contains according to the rapidity of its descent from 

to ^ parts of copper sulphate. 

50000 10000 

In such water, no germination takes place, not only immediately 
after the api>lication of the cupric mixture, but even when i, 2, 7, 9, 10, 
II, 14, 15, t 6, 20 days have elapsed, and after successive precipitations 
ot 19 mm., 4.53 mm., i.o mm., 0.5 mm (dew), 19 mm., i.ii mm. 2.0 mm., 
0.4 mm. (dew), 41 mm., 4.92 mm., 8 mm„ 1.8 mm., 0.2 mm (dew). This 
further shows how well cupric-calcic sprays adhere to the leaves. It 
required torrential rains of 41.4 mm. and 92.8 mm. to remove the 
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greater part of tlie copper, and the vsmall quantity left was vsaihcient to 
render the dew sterile. 

To sum up: calcium is too soon affected by the carbon dioxide of the 
air (with the fornuitiou of calcium carbonate), to be practically effective. 
Cupro-calcic mixtures resist for a prolonged period the action of rain and 
dew, but enough copper is in most cases washed off to make the water 
an ixnsuitable medium for the germination of the zoospores of the 
“ mildew 

no - Kanota Oat Var. Resistant to Rust and Smut in Kansas, U. S. vSce xo 35 

of this Review. 

in - ‘‘Formosa”, Spanish Vine not Attacked by “ Mildew” in Italy. - - ^mncini, c , 

111 (itnrnale %nnicoU) ituli'nio, Yivir XIA’^IT, Xo 4(), p ^8H. Casale-Monferrato, Decem¬ 
ber 1, 

At CeccaiK) in the Province of Rome, the Spanish vine '' Formosa ”, 
which bears excellent table-grapes, proved so resistant to mildew in 1921, 
a year when this disease was exceptionally severe, that it may almost 
be regarded as imimnie. In fact where it has been left untreated, as a 
control among a number ol other varieties, the Foimosa has not been 
touched b}" ” mil dew* ” and has remained green and luxuriant. 

112 - Copp 3 T, the Active Principle in Sprays. -- noNZKs-i>i\c('N, in Le Pro AKncoir 

cl Vilicolc, Year XXXVIIF, Xo ]>p. (11-612. Muiilpelliur, December 2S, 1921 

Vif J.EDIKU believed that his laboratory experiments with basic copper 
mixtures furnished sufficnent ])roof of the non-toxic action of the copper, 
and therefore concluded that the anticryptogamic effect of these compounds 
nntst be due solely to the basic character of the medium. 

He therefore advised that the usual mixtures >shoiild ])e rei)laced by 
a compound containing a large amount of lime, and hence ver>^ basic, 
in which the secondary part of fixative on the vine shoots should not be 
sulphate of cop])er, an expensive foreign product, but sulphate of aluminium 
wiiich can easily be supplied at low^er cost by French industry. 

ViEDEDiEU now full}’' recognises the conqdete failure of his formula 
which was tested by experiments ('arried out in vineyards in \'arious dis¬ 
tricts of I'rance, but in his recent comnninication to the AcadCunie des 
Sciences he is still of o]>inion that the efficacy of alkaline cu])ric mixtures 
in the control of ” mildew ” is to be attributed to their basic character, 
and not to the action of the cop^ier compounds. 

The author considered that the toxic effect of the cojiper in these 
sprays was clearly demonstiated by Manckatt’s conqiarativc experiments 
with alkaline Bordeaux mixture and Viijjcdiext\s mixture. I'roni these 
trials made in the open \dneyard, Manceau draws the following conclusions. 

Although the I()2T outbreak of “ mildew ” was not severe, Viij.kdieu's 
mixture proved of little use but the application of Bordeaux mixture kept 
the leaves healthy and insured a vigorous growth. ” 

A convincing proof was obtained in the course of these experiments by 
adding loo gm. of copper sulphate to a Vijj^edteu mixture containing 5 
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kg. of lime, for the .anticryptogamic action of the compound was found to 
persist throughout the whole vegetative period. 

It is necessary, in order to realise the full significance of this exj)eriment, 
to ex]>lain that the addition of so small a proportion of copper suli>hate in 
no way altered the basic character of the mixture. 

In fact, a little of the excess lime went to form a sulphate, thus setting 
free an equivalent amount of copper hydrate of the same basicity, and yet 
although the caustic pro])eTty of the mixture was lessened, since copper 
hydrate is much less soluble than lime, it was still efiicarious against 
mildew, 

Tlius, by the addition of a little copper sulpliate, which was not suffi¬ 
cient to alter the basic character of the mixture, the vanished anticrypto- 
gamic action re-appeared ; is it due to the basic function that has not 
been changed, or to the copper ? The author tliiiiks there remains no 
shadow of doubt that copper compounds actually possess the efficacy 
against mildew '' that has been attributed to them as a result of long prac¬ 
tical experience. 

irj - Experiments in the Use of Salts of Mercury in the Anticryptogamic Treatment 

of Seeds. — W" , la /tilschfttt tut an nvindfi i hemic, Ycai XXXIV, No 91 

Pl> 5S7 IvCipzjg, Novcmbei js, 

In the anticryptogamic treatmei»t of .seeds, use has hitherto been made 
either of the mineral salts of mercuiy (usually corrosive sublimate), or 
of complex organic iiieicurial compounds. Wheieas in the presence of 
sodium or of ammonium sulphide, the minei.il salts libeiate mercury, the 
complex organic mercurial compounds are not acted ii]>on at all, or else 
only to a very slight extent by these two salts, they also differ Ironi bi¬ 
chloride of mercury in giving no precipitate with albuminoids so that they 
have no corrosive effect u]k)u the seed, nor do tlie\ hinder its growth, 
while according to some accounts, they seem to have a good effect upon 
the yield. 

The simplest organic compound of mercury is the cyanide ; it is more 
efficacious in conferring immunity than the more coiiqdex compounds. 
By its use, the development of Helminthosporium i^raminenm (i) can be 
prevented, a result never attained with the sublimate. The mineral 
salts of mercury, especially the .sublimate, weie introduced into practical 
agriculture by Hii.tnek in 1906, and used coinbiiicd with copper sulphate 
under the name of ftisariol '' for the treatment of seeds. Hii/rNKK and 
his feUow-workers also tried to use various other mineral preparations of 
mercury. The employment of complex mercuric salts is of more recent 
date ; they w^eie first introduced in 1913 by Rtciiem, while Remy adopted 
chlorophenolate of mercury for cereals attacked by Fusarium spp ; this 
compound is the essential ingredient in “ Uspulun. ' Another complex 
organic mercurial salt, cyanomercuricresolate of sodium, is present in 
germisan ”, a very active but slightly poisonous anticryptogamic 

(i) See R Dec 1021 No f2y5. il d) 
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remedy; another substance employed in treating seeds is called “ fusafine 
It contains 20 % of corrosive sublimate, kitchen salt, sodium sulphate, 
and an azoic colouring matter. 

114 - Aapergillua vaHans, a Muoedinea Parasitic on Maize, in Italy. — MSRAaBs 

CnnSRRi, K., in Rivista di Patolo^ia vc< e1nli\ Year XI, Kos. 7 - 8 . pp. 80-93. I*avia, OF VARIOUf 
October 20. 1921. cfops 

The author records the clearly parasitic behaviour of Aspergillus va- 
riiins Wehm — liitherto only known as a saprophyte -- which was found 
frequently, in 1921, on the caryopsids of maize at Petriolo (Piov. of Ma- 
cerata). All or nearly all the infected ears came from plants cultivated on 
the low-lying, damp, foggy fields situated along the course of the Cremona, 
where owing to the situation of the cultivated slopes and the thick shade 
made by the willows and ])o])lars growing in abundance on the banks of 
the stream, there is very little sunshine. 

The maize-plants were poorly developed, ha\dng small impel feet 
heads that ripened late and remained always damp even when ripe. The 
fungus confined its attacks almost exclusively to the seeds at the top of 
the cob which as l)eing the least protected by the bracts are the most 
exposed to parasitic attack. These caryopses are always attacked in the 
part that is free from the rachis, they are much smaller and softer than 
the others, become di^^coloured, and ripen later than the healthy caiy- 
opses on the same head. The seeds of plants grown in dry high places 
were never infected by Aspergillus varians unless other causes, such as 
cracks exposing the starchy contents, facilitated its attack. 

Another Mucedinea, Cephalosporium Acremonium Corda, has been 
found parasitic on A, variant. 

115 - Macrophoma flaccida, a Deuteromycete Causing Deterioration in Dried 
Grapes in the Marches^ Italy. — cifivrki, k., in Ktrtsiu di Amt^cUr^rafia, Year 11. 

X(j. 11, pj) I()pi 09 . I.c^horii, Noveinbir i. 

In the Province of Macerata, and in nearly all the Marches, it is the 
custom to keep fresh grapes for domestic consumption. The ripe grapes 
used for the purpose are gathered at the time of the vintage and the bunches 
are hung on reeds suspended from the ceiling of a cool, well-ventilated 
room, a cellar on the ground-floor being generally chosen. The grapes thus 
treated keep well until after New Year's Day. Those chosen for keeping 
are always white, such as Verdicchio, " although occasionally French 
Muscat and Zibibbo " are used. Under noniial conditions, grapes kept 
in this way shrivel and assume a colour varying from amber to brownish 
yellow, having in short all the characters of dried grapes. 

In 1921, the berries taken from a considerable quantity of dried 
“ Verdicchio were of a violet brown colour, shrunken and soft ; their 
surfaces were coveied with small blackish pustules with a white spot in 
the centre emerging from a brownish-j^ellow patch of limited extent. 

Microscopic examination revealed the presence of fungus fructifica¬ 
tions (pycnidia and spermogonia) belonging to the agent of the alteration 
identified as Macrophoma flaccida (Viala and Ravaz) Cav., a deuteromycete 

[II3-I1SJ 
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hitherto found only on grapes left hanging on the vines after the vintage, 
and hence regarded as of little practical importance. 

On all the bunches in the vineyard where the grapes had been gather¬ 
ed, dark-red berries had often been observed which were probably attacked 
by the form of mildew known as brown rot. Two different kinds 
of mycelium were, however, found on the grapes examined, one of which 
the author attributes to a mildew, and the other to Macrophoma 
flaccida. 

A careful inspection of the Verdicchiograpes at the place where 
they were dried showed that nearly all the berries of the suspended 
bunches were infected. The distribution of the diseased grapes in each 
bunch appears to be due to chance ; the rest of the berries were pale-green, * 
or golden-yellow, and therefore obviously free from “brown-rot. ’ 

As regards the deterioration from tlie agricultural standpoint, little 
serious damage is to be feared from the deuteromycete which behaves 
as a saprophyte. It is however self-evident that for grapes to keep well, 
they must be immune from all disease, and in the case in question, from 
“ mildew Therefore the control of Macroph. jlaccida resolves itself 
into the control of the “ mildew 

xi6 - On the Cankerous Tumours of Diptodina Castaneae Observed on the 

Chestnut-Tree in France. — Dhfrknov, J., in Comf>1cs rendtis hchUomadatrvs de la 

Soct^te de \V)1 JyXXXV, Xo. 36, pi) io‘S<)"Jo6j , 3, Hgs. Paris, 

When a plant is attacked by a parasite, the manner, degree and re¬ 
sults of its reaction depend essentially upon the time that the pathoge¬ 
netic agent and its host are able to co-exist. 

This fact is clearly shown in the case of chestnut trees attacked by 
Diplodina Castaneae (“ Javart*'). The parasite kills the cambium cells, 
causes hypertrophy and hyperplasia in tlie active cambium some little 
distance off, and induces many thyloses in the vessels of the deex)-seated 
wood. , 

If the victims are young chestnut poles, necrosis invades the cambium 
of the wound-callus forming round the first .seat of infection, the disease 
sjjreads favSter than the callus grows, and death rajndly ensues owing to 
the destruction of the liug of cambium. 

On a tree trunk cicatrisation proceeds more quickly than the destruct¬ 
ion of the cambium, leading to the formation of great pads of tissue formed 
of overlapping scales. All that is required for the continued growth of 
the canker is that a certain number of the cambium cells should be pro¬ 
tected by the suberised layers continuall3^ being formed in the phelloderm. 
This very sinuous barrier describes curves around the peri cycle fibres which 
become delignified, while the more or less swollen membranes in the neigh¬ 
bouring parenchyma fix the lignin. 

Z17 - A Wide-Spread Attack of Rhytisma acerinum Observed on the Leaves 

of the Common Maple, in the Marches, Italy. — cifkrri, r., in Rtvistn di Patoiogia 

vc'^ctcdc, Year XT, Xos. 7*8, pp. y Pavia, October 

It has been noticed of late years, in the Province of Maceiata, that the 
leaves of the Common Maple (^Acer campestre) — grown in rovvs in th^ 
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fields to serve as supports for vines — fall prematurely, a few being shed 
at first, and a larger quantity a little later. Further a certain number 
of maple-trees wither and finally die. Much injury is thereby,, caused 
to the \’ines, as the soil is disturbed by the up rooting of the dead tree 
and the planting of a new one. The maples that survive become com¬ 
pletely defoliated. The leaves, although not of much value are still useful 
to the agriculturist especially in seasons when forage is scanty and they are 
the sole product of these trees. 

As a result of a visit to one of the places where the disease was most 
prevalent, viz. the low-lying, damp, foggy ground along the bank of the 
Cremona, it was found, that the leaves of A. campestre were attacked by 
the p3^cnidial form (Melasmta acerinaJJt^^) oi Rhylisma acerinum (Pers.) Fr. 

The disease caused by this fungus known as Croste nere delle foglie 
deiracero, which is usually of little or no importance in Italy, had broken 
out in the form of an actual epidemic in the district visited. 

The severity and wide-spread character of the attack w^as not only 
due to the fact that the fallen leaves were not collected and burnt — the 
only way of destro^dug the fungus, for anticr^-ptogamic mixtures have no 
effect upon it — but also to the continual damp of the environment. 

In the same zone were ob.served, RhyL pimciatum (Pers.) Fr., also 
on the maple, but more rarel3% and Rhyi, salicimim (Pers) Vt., under its 
pycnidial form (Mel salicina Tul.) on the leaves of Salix vintinalis. Willows 
growing in dry places were not attacked by the last fiingus. 

ii8 - GetiSingium peniphiium n. sp. Discomycete Injurious io Pinas pon^ 

derosa and P. contorta^ in the States of Idaho, Washington and Montana. — 

WtiK, . 1 . R., in Pkyiopiitholo 'y, Vol. XI, No 7 , Pl>. 2g4-Jv(>, 4, pi. i Tvancastcr, 

I*a., I. 

A new species of Discoin^xete dcvsiguated by the name of Ccnangtum 
piniphilum was finst collected at Boulder (Montana) on Pinus contort a 
on June 8 , 1915. Since then it has been found in abundance in the lake 
region of northern Idaho, where it attacks P. penderosa and P. contoriu 
This type has been collected on a i5-3xar old tree of P. coniorta at 
Priest River (Idaho) in the Kaniksu National ForCvSt on May 12, 1920. 
The species is common throughout northern Idaho, eastern Washin^on 
and western Montana. 

This fungus, which is of considerable fi)rcstal importance, attacks 
P, ponderosa and P. contorta between the ages of 5 to 25 years or more. 
Infection usually occurs at the nodes, less freciueiitly on the internodes, 
but may eventually spread throixghout the entire length of the stem. The 
mycelium penetrates the cortex, phloem and wood and causes canker. 
The cambium is killed, preventing any further growth in the thickness at 
the point of infection, and with each year's increment the outline of the 
tree in cross section loonies more irregular. The j>enetration of the my¬ 
celium into the cortex, phloem and wood causes the exudation of large (quan¬ 
tities of resin on the surfacse of the canker which runs down the bark 
yery conspicuously. The dark brcTwn much-bianclied m^xelium follows 
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chiefly the medullary rays in the wood and gives it a greyish or bluish* 
black colour which resembles Ceratostomella pilifera (Fr,) Wint. This 
colour may extend to v^arying depths or entirely through the trees in the 
case of two oppositely arranged cankers. The colour which always indi¬ 
cates the presence of mycelium may extend from one canker to another up 
and down the tree and is very conspicuous in longitudinal section. Brown¬ 
ish-black deposits in the various cells especially in the resin channels and 
medullary rays intensif3’' the colour. The mycelium develops both in 
the cells and in the intercellular spaces. The apothecia are formed on 
the dead bark of the canker and vary in size according to the age of infection. 
The fact that infection usually occurs at the branch whorls, indicates a 
natural weakness at this point, and should not be attributed to wounds. 
Wounds caused by variou.s agents are however a source of infection, and 
this has been demonstrated by experiments. The transfer of spores to 
incisions in the bark of young trees has always given rise to infections. When 
these occur at the base of the branches, they spread to the main trunk, 
frequently involving the entire circumference at this point. The number 
of cankers on a single tree is in some cases limited only by the number 
of whorls. A 15-year old tree may have as much as ten or more separate 
and distinct cankers. All these cankers may be united internally by 
discolouied wood. A thin ridge of tissie winding from one canker to an¬ 
other may be the only part which remains intact. 

Although the fungus grows readily in artificial media, it has not yet 
iDeen induced to form apothecia. The mycelium on artificial media breaks 
up into conidia, a condition not observed in nature. 

Thz fungus thrives best in dense, moist stands. 

119 - The White Pine Blister Rust {Qronartium ribicola) found in Pennsylva¬ 
nia (i), — Weekly News I.vfhr, Vol IX, Xo. 15, p. -j. Wa^^hinKton, Nov ji/jj. 

For the first time since the white pine blister rust aecidial form /V- 
riderniium Strohi Kleb. was discovered in America, currant and goose¬ 
berry bushes were found to be attacked in Pennsylvania (Wayne Co.) 
in the autumn of 1921. 

Although some blister rust lias been noticed on pines in Pennsylvania 
these plants had been brought from Kurope in diseased condition and 
were destroyed immediately. 

120 ~ Trametes Pint in Old Stands in the Joux Valley, Switzerland. 

l*iixiCHODY, A , in Journal iorestier suibsc, Vear No 12, i>p. 223-226. Bcme, 

Dec. n)i 2 

Trametes Pini is a much les.s well-known parasite of pine-trees than 
Tr, radiciperda (== Fonies annosus), for it occurs more rarely and as it 
were accidentally, whereas Tr, radiciperda is nearly always present in plant¬ 
ations whether on the plain or the mountain especially where the soil 
is heavy. This fungus attacks by preference young stands, whereas the 
red rot'' {Tr, Pini) is a disease of adult trees. Infection takes place 


(1) Set* U Nov. lyji, No iiy.i (hi-) 
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through wounds in the tnmk and especially through broken branches. Quite 
young trees are protected by a copious flow.ot resin, but this becomes 
less as the pine grows older, so that the fungus mycelium is able to pene¬ 
trate into the interior of the trunk. 

Tr. Pint develops chiefly in the central portion of the trunk and des¬ 
troys the wood that has reached a certain age and is no longer full of resin. 
The disease which usually starts from a rotten branch advances both cen- 
trifugally (from the centre to the periphery) stopping when it reaches the 
young layers of wood which are still impregnated with resin, and ascending 
and descending vertically. Thus the middle of the trunk is the part chiefly 
attacked. It frequently happens, that a tree is quite sound at the level 
at which it is felled and also at the top, while the intermediate portion 
is so macli decayed that nothing remains btxl the bark and a thin layer 
formed of some ot the annual rings which insure the circulation of the sap. 

As a rule, the presence of the disease is revealed by the appearance 
of the fungus fructifications in the form of largish brown brackets develop¬ 
ing along the trunk usually at the place formerly occupied by a broken 
branch through wliich the disease had gained entrance. These brackets 
only ai3pear when the malady is already far advanced. 

Sometimes -in place of the bracket, yellowish-brown crusts form that 
seem to creep up the lower surface of certain w'ithered branches and thus 
betray the presence of the disease, being easily visible in a good light from 
the foot of the tree. It api-)ears that the bracket and the crust never 
occur together, one or other form being assumed by the fructification. 

In the forests of the Risoud mountains as in many old stands of the 
Joux valley, where 7 >. Pint is rclalively common, the spreading bracket 
form seeiius to be tinknown and the fungus appears to manifest itself solely 
by the formation of crusts that sometimes cover a large part of the lower 
surface of the branches and attain considerable tliickness. The bracket 
form of fructification only occurs under the axils of certain branches or in 
the place of branches that have disappeared, but the fructifications remain 
small and project little from the surface, being more like triangular or 
heart-shaped crusts slightly thickened and arranged on the tiunk in the 
order of the fallen branches. 

The relatively serious injury to the forest of the Joux valley caused 
by Tr. Pint is due to the great age of the trees forming many of the stands. 
Most of the large forests of the valley are composed of trees between 300 
and 400 years of age, while in the other woods of the district individuals 
from 200 to 300 years old are still common. Apart from the gi^at age of 
the trees and their consequently diminished powers of resistance due to 
reduced resin production, it is easy to understand that a disease which has 
been developing in a trunk for i, 2 or even 3 centuries must necessarily 
have caused advanced decay in the tissues of its host. In crossing 
the Risoud valley a tree trunk may often be seen almost entirely reduced 
to a powdery mass not unlike tobacco in appearance. Hence the term 
snuff box or tobacco plant, " applied by the foresters and timber- 
luercliants of the district to trees that have been severely affected by the 
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disease, and owing to the state to which they have been reduced by th6 
prolonged attack of the fungus, are judged on felling to be useless and too 
decayed even for fire-wood. 

121 - Phomopsis Pseadotsug^Ae, Deuteromycete Parasite of Lmrix iepto^^ 

lepis and Tsug^a Albertiana^ in Scotland (r). - rran^ucHon^ of the Royal 

Scottish irhonculfural Soci(t\,Vol XXXV*, I'l i, pp 7^-71 Edinburgh, Sept. 1921. 

In the autumn of 1920, symptoms of a disease on stems of the Japanese 
larch {Larix leptolepis) were noted in Bowmont Forest, (near Kelso). 
At that time it did not seem to be of a .serious nature. The fungus 
appears to be identical with Phomopsis Pseudotsugae. 

As a result of the examination of the specimen from Bowmont Forest 
Dr. M. Wilson has stated that the Japanese larch is without doubt attacked 
by this fungus, the first record of Phoni Pseudoisugac on L. lepfolcpis. 

During May 1921, the fungus was found on the dead leading shoots 
of young trees of Tsuga Alhrrtiana in Fifeshire. 

INJinUOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

122 - On the Subject of Myrmecophily. — di wnm man, 1:, ompti^ undus hebdonw- 

duns de la SoctiU di Uiolone^ Vol J^XXXV, No pp 8/1-870. l*aris, Novem- 
bei 12, ro-r 

On several occasions, the author luis as.serted that myrmeco])hily 
exists among plants, and has drawn attention to the fact that tliis associa¬ 
tion is rarely a case of true .symbiosis, but lather one of parasitism. 
This parasitism would often seem indeed to be of an accidental charac¬ 
ter, for it is not alwa3's indissolubly connected with a s])ecific type. 

A certain number of biologists regard myrmecophily as a means of 
defence for plants, but many naturalists ridicule this statement, and, 
although they may not be right in every case, it must be recognised that 
ants are frequently no jnotection to their host 

J. Massart, who regards the plants and ants associiltion ns a means 
of protection, classes m^^rmccopliilous jdant.-* in 4 grouj)s ; 

pldiits viith nectaiies JCx : V^tcia 

» » dwelling place*:* for ants Ex : Mi com a 

» » dwelling-places and nectar : Balschui 

» « nectar and albuminoid substances B\ : (ictopia, Acacia. 

The author does not latwever think that these cases arc exhaiistiv.* 
foi he has frequently seen ants installed on a plant without any special 
attraction such as the presence of cavities, or nectaries. 

fn the Congo, plants are to be found bearing on their aerial parts 
small ant-nests which have no connection with the ground. These 
plants do not appear to benefit is any way from the presence of the ants, 
which cause them to be infested by coccids The ants, which in most 

(i) Sec also A’ Jan i')2i, K<> im, and A’ Match No (Jtd ) 
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case9 are certainly responsible for the arrival of the coccids, construct 
around them kinds of nests made of plant debris bound together by a 
cement. Within these dwellings the coccids find shelter and obtain 
food from the tissues of the plant, while their secretions serve to nourish 
the ants. The association (“ plants and ants ‘ ) in this case is reduced 
to a species of indirect parasitism. 

The author recentl3^ observed similar aerial ant-nests on the branches 
of the Tilliacea, Grewia subargentea n. sp. This plant cannot properly 
be classified in one of the groups proposed by Massart, for though its 
l>etals are provided with nectiferous glands, they do not seem specially 
to attract the ants. 

The plants of Gr. subargentea on which the ant-nests were discovered 
came from Avakubi and Beni, where they were collected by J. Be- 
ottaekt; they formed liane like shrubs growing on the banks of streams. 
The ant-nests were localised on the stems, especially in the axils of the 
leaves, round the peduncles, and petioles, and very often in the inflores¬ 
cences around the points of their ramification. 

Myrmocophily seems to be accidental in the case of this Greifoia, 
for specimens of the same type of plant but coming from other j^laces 
between Masisi and Walikale, Nala, where they were gathered in the 
forest, were free from these aerial ant-nests. 

This would seem to sui)port the theoiy of Buscaeioni and Huber 
who believe that myrinecophilous plants grow on land subject to flood¬ 
ing where the ants, as they cannot build an ant-hill on the ground, seek 
a refuge out of reach of the water. 

The author states again that he considers myrmecophily to be a 
very common phenomemm among plants, but not to be explained by 
any single theory. 

Most plants could become the suiJports of ant-nests, and be ranked 
among the ant-loving sj^ccies. These nests are, as has already been 
said, stables in wliicli the ants keep coccids, in order indirectly to obtain 
part of their food at the expense of their host. In the opinion of the 
author myrmecophily wotild ap]^ear to be an association which is often 
accidental, and very one-sided in its advantages for it always ends in 
doing injury to the plant. 

123 - The Effect of Phylloxera on the Quality of Grapes. — SAmiNo, r a., in Rivista 

di Amt>elo>rafia, Year II, Xci ri, pp. i6f> Jyejjhom, November i, 1921. 

In the district of vSan Gervasio, in the Commune of Neive, Province 
of Cuneo, a vineyard attacked by phylloxera has for two years been treat¬ 
ed with carbon distilphide in the hope of enabling as many vines 
as possible to bear grapes. Year after year, the weakest vines, which 
already produce but little fruit, continue to wither and are uprooted 
before they die. 

The following results were obtained from the analysis of two samples 
of grapes gathered on September 25, iQ2i, the one being taken from a 
luxuriant productive Barbara vine, and the other from a plant of the same 
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variety, but evidently suffeiing from phylloxera, as was shown by its 
weakly appearance and poor yield. 

Composition of the Must from Barbera Grapes. 


Not attacked SufXering from 

by phylloxera phylloxera 

Sugar . gm. 226 %o gin. 215 %o 

Tartaric acid . » 12.5 %o » 12.3 %o 

Colour.very bright red less intense red 


If the season had been less favourable to the ripening of the grapes, 
the author believes that the differences would have been greater, as they 
were in vineyards attacked by phylloxera which had not been treated 
with carbon disulphide. 

The author states that he had heard it said for many years that 
phylloxera is a cause of deterioration in wines. He obtained a confirma¬ 
tion of this theory in August 1921, when he examined a sample of choice 
wine made from the gra])es of Sauvigiion and Semilion. This wine, which 
came from a vine3'aTd where the phylloxera had taken such hohl that all 
the vines have now been uprooted, had become a totally inferior 
product. 

Whenever it is necessary for special reasons to preserve a phylloxera 
infested vineyard, in order not to lose the large returns it brings in, it 
must be treated (as is done in Champagne) with carbon disulphide and 
manured with chemical fertilisers. The former lessens the injury wrought 
by the insect; while the latter stimulate the vine and increase its produc¬ 
tivity. 

124 ~ Wood of Pterocarpus Resistant to White Ant. - Sie No 1 ot thi- Rittcw 

125 - Drosophila rubrostriata and Phora Chlorogastra^ Diptera Re¬ 
corded as Parasites of the White Cabbage Butterfly {Pieris brassicae), in 

France. — Bonn^mottr, S , m BulUttn dc la boculc t nUmwlo'^iqui de I ranciy No 15, 
pp. 217-219 Pans, i«)2i 

During the summer of 1921 a small field of cabbages at Saint-Genis- 
Daval, in the neighbourhood of Lyons, was destroyed by a large num¬ 
ber of the caterpillars of the White Cabbage Butteiflv (Pterts brassicae). 

From these caterpillars were reared numerous specimens of A pan- 
teles glomeratus, and of the tachinid Compsilura concinnata, as well as 
a fair nunilx^r of small Diptera. Among the latter ViIvI.knkxtvk recognised 
Drosophila rubrostriata Beck, and one individual of Phora chlorogastra 
Beck. 

D. rubrostriata was first recorded in the Canaries, and was carried 
to the Pasteur Institute by bananas imported from those islands to serve 
as food for the monkeys kept at the Institute. It is also found in trop¬ 
ical Africa. 

The representatives of the family Drosophila live on decomposing 
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organic matter of either animal or plant origin. Their parasitism on 
the caterpillars had not before been recorded. The observations so far 
made seem to show that D. ruhrostriata is able, no doubt by simply de¬ 
positing its eggs, to bring about the decomposition and liquefaction of 
the Cabbage Butterfly caterpillar, while on the other hand C. concinnata 
causes it to dry up. 

Ph, chlorogastra is a rare southern species reported from Ragusa ; 
it appears to have become acclimatised like Z). rtihrostriaia in the Ivyons 
district. The fact that these two Diplera are parasites of P. hrassicae 
was however hitherto quite unknown. 

126 - The Introduction into France of Apheiinus mali^ the American Parasite of 
the Woolly Aphis of the Apple-Tree {EriosomA tAnigera) d). ~ Marchal, p , 

in Camptes rendus dts sSanccs de VAcademic d"Agriculture de France, vol. VII, No. 28, 
6 i <)-625. Pari*-, 1021. 

On June 4, 1920, the author received from the Head of the Bureau 
of Kntomology of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
some branches of apple-tree covered with the parasite Erios^oma lanigera 
Hausm. (woolly aphis). All the aphids were attacked by a small Chal- 
cidid Hymenopteron of American origin — ApJielinus mail Hald., wliich 
in its larval stage, is an internal parasite of the Aphis. Some deformed 
elm shoots in the- shape of rosettes, containing individuals of E, lanigera 
that had been killed by the above-mentioned Hymenopteron, were for¬ 
warded at the same time. 

Between June 10 and ig, this material furnished rather over 100 
adult specimens which formed the first generation ot A, mali reared in 
France. Most of them were collected in muslin bags, and distributed 
among the apple-trees in pots infected by E. lanigera at the National 
Agricultural Institute in Paris. 

The second generation of the Hymenopteron, which was necessarily^ 
limited owing to the conditions of captivity in a confined space, began 
to aj^pear on July i, and continued hatching out until July 28. From 
this date, the rearing of the insects in Paris was gradually given up and 
the adults of A. mali that had been obtained were despatched in tubes 
and in muslin bags to three different centres, Antony (Seine), Montargis 
(Ivoiret) and Rouen. 

By the end of September, five generations composed of thousands 
of individuals had succeeded one another at the breeding-stations, so that 
the number of centres could be increased in view of the multiplication 
of the species. Colonies weie made at different points in the vicinity 
of Paris, and consignments forwarded to the Entomological Stations of 
Bordeaux and of Saint-Genis-Laval near Lyons. A. mali, in the larval 
or nymphoid stage passed the winter in the open, under the best condi¬ 
tions, in individuals of £*. lanigera which succumbed to its attacks and 


(i) Sec also R. Juae No. 692. {Fd.) 
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were recognised their black colour. The eggs of the Chalcid began 
to hatch out at the end of March 1921. 

As a precaution and in order to avoid any risk of destruction, 
the hymenoptera had generally been reared in 1920 within sheltering 
muslin bags. 

In 1921, these bags were only used in the formation of new centres, 
the author himself adopting dispersal cages. Two such cages were made 
at Antony on his own estate, one of them covered a plantation containing 
20 young apple-trees (Paradis) which had been intentionally placed very 
close together. They were infected with E, lanigera in the spring, and 
later furnished with a liberal supply of A, mali. The other cage was 
attached to a large espalier apple-tree infested with E, lanigera on which 
A, fnalilx^d begun to breed either in muslin bags or unprotected during 
the preceding year. 

The cages are covered with a gauze coarse enough to allow the 
escape of the insects that had hatched on the boughs, but sufficiently 
fine to protect them against E. lanigera, and also A, malt during their 
larval and nymphoid stages. 

Simple gauze bags used on a smaller scale proved of great value in 
establishing breeding centres. 

By this means the author obtained from the time the 2nd generation 
were hatched in the spring, hundreds of thousands of A. 7 nali which dis¬ 
persed themselves throughout the garden and extended their boundaries, 
generation after generation, to such an extent that at the present time 
the estates adjoining the author's property are full of these Hymenop¬ 
tera. They have been found breeding in places away from the main 
roads and tree screens within radii of 300 to 400 metres around the 
original centre of dispersal. A large cage 4 m. in height has been placed 
over two young apple-trees growing in the open near Bourg-la-Reine, 
where the progress of dispersal can also be well studied. Other similar 
cages have been set up in different places, notably at Montargis and Rouen. 

Finally, owing to the large supply of material obtained in 1921, it 
has become possible to .send boughs attacked by woolly aphids and in¬ 
fested with the parasite to many Stations: Orleans, Nantes, Angers,* Ren¬ 
nes, Alen9on, Noyon, Font-de-rArche, Havre, Toulouse and also to many 
communes in the neighbourhood of Paris (Chatenay, Plessis-Piquet,Fon- 
tenay-aux-Roses, Versailles, Bretigny, Villejuif, Saint-Maur, Maison- 
lyafitte, lyiv^^ and Montmorency). It is almost certain, that the latter 
colonies will not all survive, but experiments made at Antony and Bourg- 
la-Reine have proved the possibility of breeding and dispersing A. mali, 
and it nows appears, that its acclimatisation throughout, P'rance and in 
the various countries of Kurope is but a question of time. 

As regards the practical effects of its acclimatisation all that can be 
said for the present is, that the useful part played by A. maliis clearly 
demonstrated by the enormous number of woolly apldds destroyed by 
it (as is shown by their black colour) which in summer cover the apple- 
branches in a well-established centre such as that of Antony. 

[it«] 
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As long as the buds of the apple-tree are growing rapidly, the woolly 
aphis multiplies faster than A. mali, biit when the growth of the tree 
stops in the summer, F. lanigera increases more slowly. A, malt then 
contributes greatly to hasten its decline, supplementing the effoits of 
the native predatory insects whose efficacy varies according to the year 
and the place. 

The author mentions facts, which he has himself observed, connected 
with the life-history of the TIyiueno])tcron. 


127 - Economy in Hydrocyanic Fumigation. - schierholz, c., in oc<iUrrnchischc 

Chetniket-Zeiiun'i^ Year XXIV, No zi, p i6(». Vienna, N’ovcuibor 15, i<j2i. 

When hydrocyanic fumigation is carried out at low temjjeratures, 
only from 80-84 % of tlie hydrocyanic acid is liberated in 3 or 4 hours, 
the rest, i()-20 %, remaining in solution. Thus, in a warehouse (mill), 
of which the cubic content is 33 000 m^, in order to obtain a concentra¬ 
tion of I % in volume of h5’drocyanic acid, 330 m® would be needed, 
and calculating the amount remaining in solution, 200 kg. of cyanide of 
sodium, or 270 kg. of cyanide of potassium, would be required; tliis means 
800 gm. ol the latter salt per 100 m^ of enqUy space. The present prices 
of cyanides make it worth while trying to find some way of reducing the 
amount used. It must be remembered in this connection, that the 
toxic action of hydrocyanic acid, like that of carbon monoxide, is due 
to its asphyxiating property, and that the cliief antidotes are oxygen 
and i^ermanganate. For this reason, an attempt was made to decrease 
the oxygen content of the air, either by using a solution of p^rogallic acid, 
or by burning vegetable charcoal. In this way, it has been found possi¬ 
ble to reduce the oxygen ol the air by 15-20 which is sufficient to ren¬ 
der the action of the accumulated hydrocyanic acid 4 times as efficacious, 
and hence to reduce the consumption of cyanide by that amount. In 
4 to 5 hours, all the insects and their eggs arc destroyed and after one 
hour’s ventilation, the air has become iionnal. 
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128 - Intseeis Injurious to Lima Bean (Phaseolus lunatus) in Egypt. See 

No. 37 of this Rivtctv. 

120 - An Undetermined Dipteron Injurious to Lucerne, in France. ni.NAirFc 

and Ccrxi:, in Journ'il d'A iicuUuh pratique, Vol. IT, No ji,p 31'i, Tit's 2. Taris, 

Oct. 15, 1021. 

During the course of experiments carried out in the experiment fields 
at Carignan for the purpose of determining the conqjarativc early matu¬ 
rity of different types or kinds of lucerne, the aiitliors had occasion 
to notice a malformation of the flow^ers of this T.cgnminosa which ren¬ 
dered them quite unrecognisable. 

This deformity was dne to the hypertrophy of the lowei part of the 
leaves of the corolla which caused the tips to curve slightly inwards, giv¬ 
ing the fl.ower a globular appearance, its petals being arranged so as to 
form a cone. The malformed blossoms had a very long flowering period 
und retained their freshness for an unusual time. They were produced 
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for over three weeks and remained unopened until they withered late 
in the season. 

It was curious to see on the same inflorescence, in spite of its centri¬ 
fugal develoiJinent, normal spiral pods at the top where the flowers were 
noimal and malformed flowers at the base still in the flowering stage. 

Under the pressure of the corolla that has grown vescicular, the 
calyx becojiies distended and splits on the back of the flower where it 
remains wide open, whereas the five subulate teeth terminating the calyx 
all lie on the ventral side. 

On cutting one of these flowers in two, according to its plane of sym¬ 
metry, and examining with a strong lens the sections thus obtained, 
it will be found that the inteiior is full of the small larvae of a Dipteron, 
which has hitherto not been determined, and of wliich as many as 12 
to 20 grubs may be seen in a single flower. 

In the vesicular portion the tissues of the hood are liypertroi)hied 
and the thickness of the cut surface is much greater than in a normal 
flower. The same change takes place in the tissues of the tube of the 
stamens which has the appearance of a transi)aren^, thick and rigid 
column. 

It is to be noted that in s]ute of the presence of numerous parasitic 
larvae, no pait of the flower appears to be injured. The larvae live on the 
surrounding nectar, the hypertrophy- of the nectaries having the effect 
of increasing the flow. All the deformed flowers remain sterile although 
their reproductive organs are uninjured. Wlaen therefore, as ui 1921, 
they occur in large numbers, the seed production is greatly reduced. 

130 - P&ria canella. The Strawberry Rootworm in California. ~ ORn-vuN.s, r d., 

in ATonlhlv Bulletin of the Department of A’^riculture, State of California, Vol. X, No S, 
jjp 311-313, fiRs. 3. >Sacramcnto, C.iliiornia, 

Parta canella has frequently been referred to as a pest of strawber¬ 
ries and Rithtis sj>p. in the eastern parts of the United States. The first 
mention of tliis pest was made in 1880, and it has since been reported 
as a strawberry i^est of secondary importance in the States extending 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic coast. It came to the atten¬ 
tion of Californian growers three of four years ago when its destructive 
work on the foliage was first noticed. The insect had without doubt 
been present in smaller nunibers for several years previously as it was 
found to be quite widely distributed. It is found <n-er several widely- 
separated areas in the Sacramento, San Joacpiin and Santa Clara val¬ 
leys, I’robably about 300 acres are at the i)resen.t time abundantly in- 
fcvsted and on some of these fields, the strawberries have been practically 
destroyed. 

The adu.lts hibernate in the fields where they may be found active 
on the warmer winter ,d^iys. They^ feed on the leaves in early spring and 
may be seen in large numbers in early March, when a dozen or more may 
frequently^ be found on a single plant. Ivggs are deposited on the plants 
and in soil crevices. The first eggs are laid in the latter part of March 

[IS»-I30] 
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and tilia May^ Tlie maximum is teached in mid>-Apffl« 

The l$xvM appear in June and soon work their way to the finer roots of 
the |daBt« A few of the adults continue throughout the summer, constant-* 
ly attaddn^ the newly forming leaves. The larvae are fuUy developed 
and pupate in July; the new generation appears in early August. 
These i^d ravenously and riddle the leaves. Under Californian condi¬ 
tions, the most severe visible injury results from this attack on the leaves 
in the autumn and early spring, but the plants suffer even more in 
mid-summer when the larvae attack the roots and cause the plants to 
wilt. Punctures made on the leaf stems result in the drying of many 
leaves and punctures on the fruit give rise to irregular formation and 
frequently encourage premature decomposition and decay. 

A short description is given by the author with reference to the re¬ 
markable fecimdity of this beetle, and its ravenous attack shows that it 
is of more than secondary importance to the Californian growers. 

Fields infested should be sprayed with arsenate of lead (3 lb. to 100 gall, 
water), or dusted with Paris green (i lb. to 6 lb. flour). This treatment 
should be given as soon as the newly-emerged beetles have appeared, 
usually about the latter part of August. 

Burning the fields is of some value in destroying hibernating quar¬ 
ters for adults, but they escape destruction from the flames by taking 
refuge under clods and in soil crevices. 

Where beetles are found in the spring, fields may be treated with 
one of the above-mentioned insecticides after the spring rains and before 
the maximum flowering period. 

Poison-bran mash prepared according to the regular formula as used 
for grasshoppers, has been used with considerable success after the berries ^ 
began to develop when it is too late to use the insecticides. It has been 
reported that beetles were found to feed freely upon the poison bait, 

13 X - On the Presence of the Coocid, leerym. parchasi in the Neighbourhood of 

Farl8« — Vayssi^re, P,, in BuUeHn de la SociHe enlomoh^tgug dc France, No. 15^ 

pp. 215-216. Paris 1921. 

A little distribution centre of Icerya purchasi has been discovered at 
Suresnes (Department of the Seine). This appears to be the first time 
that this scale-insect has been recorded from so high a latitude as 
that of Paris. The parasite was introduced into the district on young 
plants of Acacia sent from Cannes, and has succeeded in thriving at Sures¬ 
nes since February 1921. The immediate and thorough destruction of 
this small centre of infection has been advised. 

13a - lemrym purchasi in Hdrault. — i^icHTENSTEiiir, j. i. in Bulletin de la SoeUtd 

enkmologique de France, No. 16, pp. 239-241 • Paris 1921. 

The ooccid, Icerya purchasi, already recorded as occurring in France 
iu the Alpes-Maritimes (i) and in the district of Paris (2), has also been 


(x) See 2 f. July 1913; No. 891. KFd,\ 
(2) See No. X3X of this Review, {Ed,) 
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dJKoveired in laxge numbers in a garden at Montpellier (H&rault)^ Ope-- 
cunens of tbe insect collected in the district are preserved at 
pellier School of Agricttlture. Pzcard and GnASs:it also found this inseet 
in March 1921 on an acacia in a nursery-garden at Montpellier, but 
this information has not been published. 

In the garden where the author observed 7 . purchasi, the insect was 
present in enormous numbers and had caused the death of acacias and 
several specimens of Glycine {Wistaria)^ Sophora japonica and Robinia. 
The author even found a single specimen on a foreign conifer. The coocid 
has lived for about two years on these trees and is therefore well able 
to withstand the winter cold. The author does not think however that 
it has spread much since its introduction. The place where he found it 
had a southern exposure and was sheltered from the wind. These con¬ 
ditions have enabled it to develop greatly within a relatively small area, 
and the author saw none of these coccids on trees growing outside a ra¬ 
dius of 20 metres. It should also be noted, that some maples and plane- 
trees which were literally covered with Ceroplasies were quite free from 
Icerya, 

The spread of Icerya to Herautt must be due to the transport of in¬ 
fected trees; thus its presence is explained in several well-defined spots 
where it has multiplied intensely, but it only finds its way slowly to other 
places in the neighbourhood. Although the natural spread of the par¬ 
asite seems to have been very limited and circuinscribed in the cases 
mentioned, the insect once introduced to a new place rapidly increases, 
as the author has recently had occasion to observe. 

<33- Agtrilus foveicoiiis^ Coleopleron Injiurious to Roses in Bulgaria. — 

MoiatZECKi, S. 4 , in Bh.Uettn of EfUomolo%tcal Research, Vol XII, Pt 3, pp. 353-354 
4- I fig Jvondon, Xov 1921 

In May and June 1921, the author made investigations as to the cause 
of the serious losses that had occurred among the rose trees (especially 
Rosa damascena) which are extensively grown in Bulgaria for making 
attar of roses. It has been concluded that the cause of the decline in 
rose culture is inadequate plant nutrition, owing to an insufficient amount 
of humus and nitrogen in the soil, aggravated by the neglect of manur¬ 
ing by the growers. 

But the immediate cause of death of thousands of rose bushes 
has proved to be certain galls that are to be foimd on the stems, reach¬ 
ing 2-3 cm. in length and sometimes as thick as the normal stem. Sev¬ 
eral galls have been found on a single stem. 

When a gall is cut open, dark-coloured burrows may be seen cirding 
the stem just under the bark, the number varying from three to fourteen. 

to the present however no insects have ever been found in these 
galls and previous investigators attributed them to the coleopteron Agri^ 
lus virtdts B. Injuries of this kind have also been recorded on roses in 
Italy and France and Houard considers them due to the activity'of some 
microlepi dopteron. 
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The author's investigations have however led him to conclude that 
the galls are caused by the larvae of Agrilis foveicollis Mars, a secies 
described in Siberia and never previously recorded for any locality in 
Europe. 

The adult beetles appear in mid May and live on the leaves of roses, 
nibbling their margins. The female lays her eggs (up to 30) each separa¬ 
tely under the bark of one-year-old shoots. The eggs hatch after 5-7 days 
and during the first 2-3 days of its life, the larva may make as many 
as three annular burrows round the shoot and under the bark, filled with 
black excrement. No swelling however is formed during the first summer; 
the second year, this is noticeable and increases gradually while the shoojb 
begins to dry up. In the third year, the whole stem slowly dries up. 
The life of the larva lasts vii>irciiently about one year, and hence the reas¬ 
on that larv'ae are not to l>e found in the galle? wliich are already well 
formed. 

lu - Laspeyresia molesta, a Microlepidopteron Injurious to the Peach and 

Other Fruit Trees reported in Liguria, Italy (1). — r\oLi, u, m LW^rtcoitura 

i oloniaie, Year XV, Xt> i:;, pp p 5 i. lloionce, i, 1021. 

It has recently been observ'ed that the Tortrycid, Laspeyresia molesta 
Ihisck, already reported as occurring in Japan, Australia -and the United 
States, is also to be found in Italy, and is even of common occurrence in 
Liguria. 

The caterpilLir of tlxi^ Microlepidopteron lives at the top of the bran¬ 
ches of the peach-tree, where it excavates a gallery, thus destroying the 
terminal bud and causing the branch itself to wither for a distance of 
5 to 6 cm. The i)arasitc cliiefly attacks trees still in the nursery, or the 
most vigorous individuals that have been planted out. 

The peach-tree is the favourite jjlant of L. molesta, bvt in Liguria, 
the insect also attacks young nursery specimens of almon(l. and apricot 
and is at present but raiety found on Prtintis per sic a. 

Toward the end of the autumn of 1920, the author discovered in the 
branches of a peach-tree near Savona, a caterpillar having apparently 
the characters of L. molesta, but it was not until 19-21 that he obtained 
the adult insect and was able to identify it as belonging to the species in 
question. He found it to be wide-spread and very common from Venti¬ 
miglia to Sestri I^evaute. During a short excursion to Mentone, when 
the season w'as already far advanced, the author observed the tops of 
many of the peach-trees to be injured in such a manner as to justify the 
belief that this Microlepidopteron also exists in France. 

He has not been able to discover in what manner or at what date 
the insect was introduced into Italy. American varieties of peach-trees 
are to be seen everywhere in Liguria, but there is no prof)f of their direct 
importation from the United States. They have been acquired through 
the agency of well-known merchants and nursery-gardeners; thus the 

(i) See R. Mar. 1017 Xo. 300; R \pnl 19-11, Xo. 443 {t'd) 
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parasite mttst occur in a number of other districts in Italy, unless it is to- 
be believed that the whole of one infected consignment was sold in dhf* 
fexent parts of Liguria. 

According to the investigations made, it would appear that the 
withering of the tips of the branches has o^y been noticed by the Ligu* 
rian agriculturists during the last 6 or 7 years. It is not however like¬ 
ly that the Microlepidopteron was introduced so recently, for all insects 
escape observation at first; further nearly two hundred kilometres of the 
Riviera, from Ventimiglia to Sestri Ponente have been invaded by L. mo^ 
testa, 

* The author describes the different stages of the insect's development 
and the injury it occasions. 

No really efficacious means of controlling this Toitrydd are at pre¬ 
sent known 
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AGRICUI.TURAL INTELLIGENCE 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

T 35 - Agriculture in the State of S&o Paulo, Brazil, According to the President’s 
Message to the Legislative Congress (Session of July 14,1921). — indH-,trui <• Com- 
mercio, Ycfir Vl, No 5S, 30 pp. Rio do J*uicho, July 31, h) 2 J. 

The greater part of the Message of the President of the {State of ySao 
Paulo, Dr. Wasliington Luis Pkrkika pe Souza, is concerned with the econ- 
t)niie and financial condition of the country during the difficult jieriod 
beginning with the teriiiinatioii of the European War. He describes the 
measures taken by the Governinent to Jilleviate the serious crisis which 
was due : to the sudden hill in jirice of all articles of food, the decreased 
consumption of the countries that had jireviously been the chief importers 
of Brazilian products, the resumption of home production in those coun¬ 
tries, the precarious condition of the Ikazilian market owing to the sudden 
influx of North American goods, in quantities that far exceeded the demand, 
tlius causing the export of gold coinage and the rise of the exchange whicl) 
W'as already very high owing to the above mentioned causes, etc. 

In SaoPaulo the crisis first affected stock-breeding and the industries 
of which it is the basis : cold-storage plants, tanneries, boot-factories, etc., 
but it soon extended to cereal production and the cereal trade, cotton- 
growing and the cotton industry, etc. The coffee crisis was not occasioned, 
as in the other cases, by an excess demand over supply, but by the fact, 
that there was a severe frost in the State on June 25, iqi8, which destroyed 
the year's crop and reduced by 70 % the normal yield for the two following 
seasons. 

The President has carefully studied the best means of organising 
Credit Institutes in order to tide over the present difficulties and prevent 
their occurrence in the future. Pie deals chiefly with the necessity for 
founding a Central Bank of Credit and Discount. 
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The taxes of the year 1920 brought in a total of 175 678 985 milreis, 
of which 27 266 750 were furnished by export dues, 13 120 by the sale of 
public lands and 380 246 by the sale of holdings to groups of colonists. 

Immigration and protection of the agricueurae worker. — 
Immigration, which was suddenly arrested by the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, has now resumed its normal proportions. In 1920, 44 553 
immigrants entered the State of Sao Paulo ; of these, 32 484 landed at 
Santos. 

The President considers that the present form of settler's contract 
cannot be improved upon, as it allows the settler working at the fazenda " 
to save money and thus acquire the position of small-holder or merchant. 

The " Patronato agricolo ** protects the rights and interests of the 
rural workers, and acts as arbitrator in the case of difficulties arising 
between employers and their men ; it gives advice to rural workers and 
land-owners, settles strikes etc. 

Agricueturae instruction. — This is given at the following Insti¬ 
tutions : a) The " Escola agricola Luiz de Queiro ' , which confers an agri¬ 
cultural diploma and had 103 pupils and 10 students attending lectures, in 
1920 ; h) The Institute de Veterinaria " opened in April 1920, with 17 
students. 

The State also provides for general instruction (both secondary and 
University teaching), as well as for the education of i>ersons entering 
professions or trades. 

Government measures for the encouragement of agricueture. — 
Insiiiuio agronomo do Estado. — The director of this Institute answers writ¬ 
ten or verbal questions regarding agriculture ; in his chemico-bacteriolo- 
cal laboratory are carried out analyses of soils, fertilisers, insecticides, agri¬ 
cultural produce (which is also examined when adulteration is suspected), 
experiments in agricultural microbiology and plant biology, etc., and its 
services are also at the disposal of private individuals. The Institute has 
an experimental and demonstration coffee plantation, where the theoret¬ 
ical and practical study of the systematic cultivation of the coffee plant is 
carried out. There is also an experiment field for polyculture, where the 
improvement of farm-crops, the best methods of growing crops on a large 
scale, the best varieties of plants grown, the acclimatisation and selection 
of plants, the most favourable dates for sowing, etc. are thoroughly studied. 
In 1920 the Institute distributed 174 450 plants, including fruit-trees, or¬ 
namental plants, sugar-canes, coffee trees (cuttings, grafted stocks, rooted 
cuttings). 

The Forestry Service supplies trees gratuitously to public Institutions, 
and at a low price to private persons. In 1920, it distributed i 577 826 
trees ; of these i 517 865 were forest-trees, and 59 961 fruit-trees. 

The Meteorological service po.s.sesses in Stations in the State of SSto 
Paulo. 

Propaganda of “ Agricultural Protection — The “ Directoria de 
agricultura " not only brings to the notice of agriculturists the methods 
that experience has shown to be the best for obtaining good crops, but 
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also directly assists by its advice and efforts in lessening the injury caused 
to cultivated plants by pests and parasites. Chief among these is the 
Pink Cotton Boll-Weevil “ lagarta rosada ** {Plaiyedra [Pectinophora] 
gossypiella), an insect remarkable for its diffusion and the great injury it 
inflicts on the cotton crop. 

Novius cardinalis has been introduced and become acclimatised, and 
its power of controlling leery a purchasi ("‘pulzao branco *') has already been 
observed. Studies and experiments are being carried out with a view to 
the extermination of the formiga sauva (ternrite). 

The “ Directoria de Agricultura * distributed in 1920 36 614 kg. of 
Paris green, 17 020 kg. of white arsenic, 9 216 kg. of flowers of sulphur, 
2 279 kg. of copper sulphate, and 53 boxes of carbon disulphide. 

The Service for the Insiiection and Sorting of Cotton vSeeds continues 
the inspection of the ginning establishments, in order that no seed infected 
with bollworm may be planted : 327 of these establishments were insj^ected. 
The trucks in which the sorted seeds are transported are also disinfected. 

Sale of Agricultural Implements at Cost Price. — 29 007 ]>icks and 
spades, 10 301 pickaxes were sold as well as pitch-forks scythes, drills, 
Pr.ANET harrows, etc. 

Seed Distribution. — In 1920, 8 709 kg. of seed were distributed to 
2 436 persons. 

Publications Service. — The “ Secretaria de Agricultura of the State 
of Sao Paulo has 3 official publications : Boletim de Agricultura, Boletim de 
Industria e Commercio, Boletim de Importaccto e Esporta<^do do Porto de 
Santos. The number of publications (including i>eriodicals) distributed in 
Sao Paulo amounted to 220 000. 

Coffee Propaganda. — This work is entrusted to different companies; 
the contract for Japan being given to the Companhia Cafe Paulista 
of Tokyo, and that for the Xhiited States to the Sociedade Promotora 

Measures for the Encouragement of the Stock-Breeding Industry. — 
In 1920, the Directoria de IncUistria Pastoril '' distributed over 200000 
doses of vaccines against infectious cattle-diseases. This office was wound 
up in T920, and since then the vaccines have Ix^en sold by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to the breeders entered on its registers. 

The Police Veterinary Service was instituted by Decree No. 3141 of 
January 13, 1920. This Service has succeeded in confining linderpest 
to a very limited area, and in rapidly suppressing it; the disease having 
been rife throughout the state of Sao Paulo at the beginning of 1921. The 
niethod employed con.sisted in the marking out of the infected area and the 
destruction within this area of all animals likely to contract the disease; 
^454 cattle were slaughtered and their owners indemnified. 

Good results have been obtained at many Stud Stations. At the “ Po- 
sto de Selec9ao do Gado Nacional the work of improving the Caraefi 
cattle has been continued (i) and at the “ Haras paulista " the native horse 


(i) See Jf. Xfjji, No. iSa.s; R. tijtz, No. 143S; 
No. 1044. {E 4 .) 


R. lot a, Nos. 1003 and tios ; 
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is being improved (i). The " Fazenda de Cria^ao " of Bamery is chiefly 
engaged in pig-breeding, but pure Schwytz cattle are also bred there, the 
animals doing exceedingly well (2). The Fazenda Sant*Anna ** has become 
the centre of Dutch cattle breeding. The pure Red Poll race is also bred 
at the “ Fazenda de Cria^ao do Aniparo " ; the pastures and breeding 
methods in Brazil suit this breed of cattle. At the Fazenda de Cria^ao 
at Itapetininga, Hereford and Durham cattle are reared and also sheep. 
The “ Fazenda Campininha ' is set apart for the breeding of the native 
gado mocho " cattle and to its improvement by selection and proper feed¬ 
ing. It is also engaged in the intensive and extensive cultivation of forage 
plants either native, or capable of acclimatisation. The results already 
obtained Have been encouraging. The “ Posto zootechnico '' of Botucatti 
and Sao Paulo respectively are two popular Stud Stations ; the latter is 
also a vaccination Station. 

A cattle show was held on April 12. The first class animals (excellent), 
fetched 20 milreis per arroha (i arroba == 33 lb. = 15 kg.); the second class 
(good), 18 milreis] the third cla.ss (fair), 16 milreis and the fourth class 
(disqualified), 15 milreis respectively per arroba. 

Agricut^tural production. — In 1919-1920, the frequent and abun¬ 
dant rainfall was very beneficial to cereals, especially to rice. On the 
other hand the cotton crops were very small (only half the normal crop 
being produced on accotmt of a reduction of the area under cotton due to 
the fall in prices and the attacks of parasites). Table I gives the chief 
crops obtained during the year in question and their value in milreis (i 
paper milreis == about is. 6 d.). 


Table I. — Agricultural Production in the State of Sdo Paulo 

in 1919-1920. 


Products 

_ i. 

Amount 1 

Value 

1 in 

Coffee . . 


! 

I 

1 278 908 640 

Unginiied cotton. 

... qx 

1 688245 

1 43 588 840 

Sugar. 

. . . sacks 

1 528 821 

1 33 971 

Brandy and alcohol..... 

... hi. 

953 880 

49 406 877 

Tobacco. 

... qx 

1 3* 326 

68 807 

Paddy. . 

. . . sacks 

4 686 015 

1 82 005 262 

French beans .. 

. . . » 

2 859 377 

1 40 031 278 

Maize .. 

. . . » 

15 963 900 ] 

. 183 854 850 


The value of the total agricultural production of the preceding year 
had been 955 606 300 milreis. 

it ) See R . June 1931, No. 4^69. ( Sd ,) 

(2) See R , Oct. 1921, No. 1031. { Ed .) 
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The frozen meat industry (i). — This industry is at present 
carried on at the Refrig^erating Stations belonging respectively to the 
“ Companhia Frigorifica e Pastoril " (at Barretos), the " Continental Pro¬ 
ducts ” (Osasco), the " Companhia Frigorifica de Santos ” (Santos), and 
Messrs Armour (near S 5 o Paulo). 

The capital employed in these establishments is 36 million of milreis 
The three first used in 1919 : 

238 664 cattle of a dead weight of 53 532 911 kg, 

65 182 pigs » » » » » 5025 194 » 

2 253 sheep » » » )• » 30 908 » 

their output being : 34 748 747 kg, of frozen meat; 4 609 279 kg. of chill¬ 
ed meat; 13 016*400 kg. of fresh meat ; 2 458 G79 kg. of tinned meat. 

The value of this output was about 70 million milreis, as against 56 
million in 1918. 

The exportation of meat from the port of Santos began in 1914 with 
a first consignment of 1415 kg. and has ijrogressed as follows : 



Froasen moat 

1 Tinned meat 

Years 

Weight in kg. 

1 

1 

Value in milreis | 

1 

Weight in kg. 

Value milreis 

1915 

7 946 745 

5 739 112 

93 325 

132 700 

1916 

18 688 846 

15 716 9<>2 

362173 

612 719 

1917 

29134755 

! 26388613 

I 097 129 

I 738 2^4 

1918 

32 654 838 

32 754 4«4 

2 791 18I j 

5 222 855 

1919 

32 033 736 

35 606 480 

2 877 745 

6 683 553 

1920 

32 710 000 

36 532 000 

570172 

I 425 093 


The chief markets for Brazilian frozen meat are : Italy, Great Bri¬ 
tain, Egypt and France, the tinned meat mostly goes to Belgium and 
Great Britain, and the sale of this commodity has been much reduced by 
the loss in 1920 of the North American market. 

Industry and commerce. — The value of the output of the manufac¬ 
turing industries of the State of Sao Paulo continues to increase ; from 
274 millions of milreis (in round numbers) in 1915, it rose in 1919 to nearly 
713 millions. 

In 1920, the value of the exports was 53 250 000 pounds sterling, or 
860 million paper milreis, with a decrease of 227 million paper milreis as 
compared with the preceding year. This drop is to be attributed chiefly 


(i) R. July 1921, No. 767. — Regarding the exportation of frozen and tinned meat 
from Brazil to Italy see; Dr. Deoclkcio toe Campos, A importa^o de cames congeladas na 
Italia, in Boleiim do MinisUrio das Relates ExUtiores, Republica dos Estados Unidos do Bra- 
fit. No. 9, pp. 49-2. Rio de Janeiro, 1920. {Ed.) 
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to coffee of which 9 426 335 sacks (of 60 kg.) of the value of 946 576 mil¬ 
lion of milreis were exported in 1919 as against 8 480 887 sacks of the 
value of 671 363 million milreis in 1920. 

In 1920, the export figures for cotton were the highest hitherto regis¬ 
tered being ii 260 tons of the value of 38 689 000 milreis, or about double 
the amount exported in 1919 ; 83 331 tons of rice of the value of 59 893 000 
milreis were exported as against 8 846 tons in 1919. 

The sea trade of the Port of Santos is now as great as before the War. 
Sanitary service. — The Public Health Services continue to insure 
the interrupted improvement of the hygienic conditions of the country. 
They have at their disposal: vaccinogenic, bacteriological and Pasteur insti¬ 
tutes, as well as factories where State quinine is made ; services for the 
Inspection of food sold to the public (with Laboratories for the analyvsis 
of chemical products and foods); a corps of Sanitary Engineers ; a Service 
for the Inspection of Chemists' shops; an Inspector of general prophylaxis; 
a Central Institute for Disinfection; a Hospital for Infectious Diseases, etc 
These Services also provide for the hygienic protection of infants. 

130 - The Part Played by the Rabbit and Other Domestic Animals in Protecting Man 
from Mosquitoes. — I^cGendre, J., in La Nature, No. 2487. t’aris, December 3, 1921. 
There have been previous references to the lole of animals in protect¬ 
ing man against the bites of the mosquitoes that convey malaria. Domestic 
animals living in the neighbourhood of human beings are attacked by Ano¬ 
pheles maculipennis in preference to the latter (i). The author, basing his 
opinion upon the observations made in collaboration with Oeiveau, sta¬ 
tes that the rabbit is very useful in this connection. In many districts 
of France, the rabbit enclosures have been found to be infested with 
Anopheles when the stables and houses near were completely free even 
in suramei. The young rabbits are bitten in the hairless parts of their 
bodies, viz., the ears and muzzle. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

137 -Effect of Lake Michigan (United States) upon Rainfall during the Crop-Growing 
Season. — Eshleman, C. H., in Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 49, No. 9, pp. 500-502, 
figs. 2 . Washington, Septemi>er 1921. 

Severe drought conditions prevailed during the early and middle crop¬ 
growing months of 1921 at Ludington (Michigan), and the storms seemed 
in some degree to avoid the shores of Lake Michigan although lieavy rain 
fell in the neighbourhood. 

These facts led the author to undertake a series of investigations with 
a view to determining whether the lake diminished the total rainfall.* 

The data obtained showed that for the three montlis May, June and 
July, there is an area of maximum rainfall in the interior of extreme 
Southern Michigan. In August and September this area is absent. 

(i) See R. Jan. 1920, No, i, [Ed.) 
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The rainfall is greater on the eastern than on the western shore, whereas 
an area of nxaximtim distribution is found in the interior of Wisconsin 
(on the west of the lake). 

The lake thus seems to cause a certain decrease in the rainfall wliicb 
must be attributed to the wind blowing with greater force in the afternoons, 
during May, June and August and thus producing a lateral movement 
preventing the vapour-laden air from rising and its moisture from con¬ 
densing in the form of heavy rain. 

138 - The Fertilising Value of Rain and Snow (i): Researches in Canada. — shutt, 

F. T. (Chemist of the Dominion of Canada), Chemist's Report, in Rapport des Fertnes 
Expdrimentales du Dominion. Fiscal Year Endin’* Match 31, 1920, pp. 58-59. Ottawa 
192T. 

A study begun in 1907 with a view to determining the sum of avail¬ 
able nitrogen annually supplied per hectare by rainwater and snow ; the 
water was collected and the analyses were made at the Central Farm in 
CXtawa. All the rainfall and the snow that have fallen during a year 
are separately measured and analysed This latter is an important point 
for it was found at the beginning of the work, that the analysis cf samples 
taken every month and preserved by means of an antiseptic does not give 
accurate results. 

The laboratory work was limited to determining the tree ammonia, 
albuminoid ammonia, and nitrous and nitric nitrogen. These three forms 
are those which make up the nitrogenous com|>ounds present in atmospheric 
precipitations which are able to supply the crops with fertilising substances. 

During the year ending February 29, 1920, 79 samples of rain and 24 
of snow were analysed. The total precipitation registered for the year 
March i, 1919 —February 29, 1920 was 844 mm. of which 594 mm. were 
rain and 2502 mm. were snow (10 mm. of snow equals i mm. of rain). 
The total amount of nitrogen supplied by these precipitations was 7 971 kg. 
per hectare. 

Tlais enquiry brought to light many facts of scientific interest, but it 
will suffice in this short account to give such data only as are of imjxDrtance 
from the agricultural standpoint. These are set out in the following Table 
together with similar data for the 2 preceding years for purposes of com¬ 
parison, and the mean for the first decade of this experiment. 

The rain and snow fall for the year are about normal. The mean for 
the 29 preceding years is 855.5 mui., but the amoiint of nitrogen supplied 
slightly exceeds the average given during the first 10 years of these re¬ 
searches. The latter show that the atmospheric precipitations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ottawa supplied about 7.28 kg of available nitrogen per hec¬ 
tare. Of this amount 85 %, or about 6.6 kg., are supplied by the rain. 
The value of the nitrogen derived from the rain and the snow may be esti¬ 
mated, at a moderate computation, as 22.40 fr. per hectare (at par). 


(t) See R. 1912, N<j 8 . 39 anU O20 ; 1914, Nos. 202 and 401 ; 1915* No. 077 ; 1916, 
No. 7 ; i9t8, No. 956. {Ed.) 
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Rainfall and Snow {in mm.) and Amount of Nitrogen supplied (m kg. per ha.) 



1 

1 Nitrogen supplied 


1 Total 





amount 

by the tain 

by the snow 

total 


m. m. 

— 

— 

— 

Year ending February 28 1918. 

834.64 

5.285 

1.725 

7.010 

Year ending February 28 1919. 

903.99 

5.520 

1.026 1 

6.546 

Year ending February 29 1920. 

844.04 

6.618 

1-353 

7.971 

Average of the 10 years ending on February 





2^, 1917 . 


8 . 14 % 

1.333 

Y.ns 
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139 - Influence of Atmospheric Factors upon the Composition 0! Wheat. — See 

No. 160 of this Review. 

140 - Hard-Pan in the Apulian Soils and Its Origin. — De Dommcis, a. (r^aborato- 
rio di Chimica agraria, della R. Scuola Sup. di Agricoltura, Rorlici), in Annali della Ref^ia 
Scuola Suf^eriore di A<^ricoltura tn Por/ia, Second Series, Vol. XVI, p, i8. Portici, 1020. 

In a preceding papei the author (i) gave an account of the results 
of his researches on the hard-pan (« crosta pugliese ») of the soils of Apulia, 
especially in the district of Bari, where in many places the pan finnly adheres 
to the calcareous tufa that forms a rocky massive subsoil. The spe¬ 
cial conditions prevailing in the country round Bari are however not gen¬ 
erally found in the rest of Apulia, for here the hard-pan rests for the 
most part on a friable, more or less finely divided calcareous soil into which 
roots can easily penetrate. This being the case the author decided to 
extend his researches to the other parts of Apulia and see how far the results 
obtained agreed with or differed from those of his previous investigations. 

He employed the same methods as before, examining on the spot the 
position, conditions of formation, composition and proj^erties of the hard- 
pan, its probable origin and the consequences of its possible removal. 

These new researches bring out the general significance of the data 
previously obtained and also prove that hard-pan is not a phenomenon con¬ 
fined to rocky, massive sub-soils. They show that the formation of Apu¬ 
lian hard-pan in particular, and of all superficial calcareous pans in general, 
always depends upon the same set of conditions : a) the opportunity for 
their formation at the point of contact of the soil and the subsoil — 6) a 
dry climate and a subsoil consisting of a rocky mass rich in calcium car¬ 
bonate and with a very* active capillary system — c) calcium carbonate dis¬ 
solved in the capillary water, and the presence in the circulating water of 
sufficient colloidal substances in the form of reversible hydrogels and hydro- 
sols — d) the co-existence of all these conditions which entails : i) si¬ 
milar properties viz. a) a permeability limited to the first few moments of 
the action of the water and only to be detected by the application of certain 
methods — b) a capillarity not extending beyond the thin coating on the 


(i) See R. March i<jzo. No. 293. {Ed.) 
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surface of the crust; 2) similar chemical composition, the chief constituents 
being : a) calcium carbonate derived from the subsoil; b) sandy and clayey 
matter from the soil. 

Hard-pan is thus always formed in the same way and is due to the coag¬ 
ulations that take place when the colloidal substances found as hydrosols 
in the circulating water come into contact with the bivalent electrolyte, 
calcium carbonate, dissolved in the capillary water. The content and pro¬ 
portions of the crust depend upon the capacity of calcium carbonate ab¬ 
sorption possessed by the resulting mass. These principles have been con¬ 
firmed by new facts revealed by the present researches which have also 
shown how Apulian agriculture can be assisted by the improvement of both 
compact calcareous subsoils and non-massive calcareous subsoils. The 
first are more difficult to deal with than the second. Compact groimd 
is however best broken up by the use of explosives, while friable soils only 
need superficial clearing. 

141 - Rasaarehes made In Japan on the Gases Formed in Rice Fields during the De¬ 
composition of Astraffatus sintcus used as a Green Manure. — os'oukra,.s., 

in Bcrtchte dcs Ohara Tnsiiiutfi fur Lundimrischaftltche For*ichungen tn Kuraschiki, Pro¬ 
vince of Okayama, Japan Vol I, Part 5, pp 55>’558, ligs. 12. Kuraschiki, 1920. 

Astragalus sinicus L. is the plant chiefly used for green**manuring in 
Jaj^an. Although it forms 71 % of the total of the Japanese green man¬ 
ures, it sometimes injures the rice crops, either on account of the nature 
of the soil or on the amount of the dressing applied. The author has already 
had occasion to tr^’^ and discover the cause of its ill effects ; it would ap¬ 
pear that these are to a certain extent due to the salts of the organic 
acids liberated during the decomposition of Astragalus sinicus. He sub¬ 
sequently fotuid that the decay of this plant in the rice-fields gave rise to 
the formation of much larger quantities of gas than would be supposed. 
Much work has been done on the nature of soil gases ; and the researches 
of IrEWY, Boitssingauet, Russei^E and Appekyard may be mentioned 
in this connection. 


Carbon 
(I iu z i d e 


Oxygen 


Nitrogen 


Cultivated soil .... 

; 0.25 ± 0.1% 

20.6 db 0.2% 

1 79.2 ± 0, 

Winter meadow . . . 

1.57 

18.02 

1 80.04 

Atmospheric air . . . 

1 0.03 

20.97 

j 79.90 

Cultivated soil.... 

i 0.90 

i 

[ 

19,60 

79.50 

1 


KussBix and 
Appi-byard, 1919 

Eewy and Bous- 
SINGAUbX, 1853 


According to Ramann, the air of the soil contains 0.3 % of carbon 
dioxide, wliich is more than is present in atmospheric air, but soil air is free 
from methane and hydrogen. Researches on the gases of rice-fields have 
been made in India, though no author has considered the part played by 

£l 4 «*f 4 f] 
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Astragalus sinious in gas production. The author collected all the ga¬ 
ses liberated during the summer of 1918 by the soil in a pot manured with 
Astragalus sinicus and then turned over. In 1919, he collected the gases 
from a rice-field fertilised with the same green manure. They included 
the gases from the slightly stirred superficial layer, the gas spontaneously 
liberated and the gases from the sub-soil. The soils studied were sandy- 
days and clays. 

The author’s conclusions showed that Ast, sinicus, when used as a 
green manure for rice fields, set free large quantities of gas consisting es¬ 
sentially of methane, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and a small amount of hy¬ 
drogen, the latter disappearing at the end of the decomposition process. 
Sometimes a little oxygen was found, which probably did not come from the 
decomposition of Astragalus but was a product of the carbon assimilation 
of the algae. If Ast, sinicus is left to decay in a rice-field, the gases of the 
subsoil contain more carbon dioxide than methane while most of the nitro¬ 
gen is to be found in the upper layer. Ast. sinicus decom|)oses more rapidly 
in sandy soil than in clayey-sands and more quickly in the latter than in 
days, hence the liberation of gases conies to an end sooner in sandy soil 
than in others. 

It should be mentioned, that no liberation of gas from the control plots 
was observed and even had they formed a small quantity it would have 
consisted chiefly of oxygen, nitrogen and sometimes of small amounts of 
carbon dioxide ; further, given its composition, this gas must be attributed 
to the carbon assimilation of the algae. It should be noted that the applica¬ 
tion of a little toluene soon stopped the liberation of gas. 

142 - The Inversion of Saccharose by the Mineral Acidity of the Soil. — osuoi, s., in 

Berichtc des Ohara Insiitufs fiir landwirtschnftlichc Forschun^;en in Kuraschiki, Proi'ince 
of Okayama, Japar, Vol. I, Part 5, pp. 579 - 597 . Kuraschiki, 1920. 

The power of inverting saccharose, a property possessed to a high 
degree by soils containing much mineral acidity, had already been demon¬ 
strated first by the author alone, and then in collaboration with RiCE (i), 
as well as by Sharp and Hoageanu. As the question had not been 
explained thoroughly, the author made further experiments using 11 sam¬ 
ples of soil. He treated 5 gm. with 100 cc. of 5 % sugar solutions for i 
hour at 85® C, and then made the following determinations for the filtrate: 
the inverting power of the soil — the effect of the acidity of the soil extract 
— the effect of the temperature — the effect of various chemical agents — 
the effect of the different proportions of tlie degree of the acidity of the soil 
and its inverting property — the rapidity constant of the inversion reaction 
caused by acid soils. 

The author then sought to discover the substances, whether extracts 
or insoluble (fine soil particles, silicic acid gel, or silicate of alumina), that 
might possibly cause the inversion of sugar. 

His researches proved that a soil containing no mineral acidity un- 


(i) See R. Peb. 1.J19, No. 158. (Ed.) 
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(loubtedly has the power of inverting saccharose to a measurable extent, 
I to 9 gm. of invert sugar being obtained per 100 of saccharose. This pro¬ 
perty of inversion is to be attributed chiefly to the soil particles and is 
strictly connected with the degree of acidity of the extract obtained by 
treatment with a saline solution of potassium chloride. 

The inversion produced by acid soil is a mono-molecular reaction sim¬ 
ilar to that effected by acids ; on the other hand, aqueous extracts of 
acid soils are found to contain a little aluminium sulphate or chloride with 
acid reaction, but producing very little effect on the saccharose, whereas 
the gel of silicic acid can invert sacchaiose, but is not found in determinable 
quantities in acid soil. There is, however, an acid silicate (obtained by the 
precipitation with an aluminium salt, of an alkaline salt in an acid medium) 
that invejts saccharose and is the substance to wliich the great inversion 
power of acid soil is chiefly due. 

The concentration of the h}'drogen ions of aqueous acid soil extracts 
is not sufficient to catise inversion on the part of the soil, unless it is to be 
assumed that these ions are more concentrated in the film surrounding the 
vsoil particles than is any other part of the soil solution. 


14J - The Prevention of Dust Storm3 in Canada. — munro, w . a (Regihseur tie la 

Ferme Kxperimentale, Rostern Sa^k.l,in Rapport di',s Icrmes Expinmeniales du Dominion. 

Fiscal Year Endtn** March 31, pp 171-172. Ottawa, 1921. 

As much damage had Ijeen done in 1919 throughout the greater part 
of vSaskatchewan by tlie removal of soil by winds, the author devoted his 
attention to a careful study of the question. From his observations and 
the results of his experiments, he reached the following conclusions : 

1) Dust storms can be prevented to some extent by lil^erally manur¬ 
ing every 4 or 6 years. 

2) Sowing grass-seed once in b years and allowing the grass to grow 
for at least 2 years is Uvseful. 

3) A clump of trees protects the ground on the leeward side for a 
distance of 15 m. for every 30 cm. of the trees' height. 

4) No garden can succeed, unless it is protected by good wind¬ 
breaks in the shape of hedges. ' 


14-1 ~ The World’s Nitrogen Products. -- journal of the Society of chemical Industry, 
V0I. XIo No. 15, pp. 285-287* lyOiuioii, August I 5 » 1921. 

The following data have been taken from the Statistical supplement 
to the Final Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee of the Ministry 
of Munitions. They show the present sources of the supply of these pro¬ 
ducts which are most essential to agriculture and bring out the fact that 
the nitrogen fixation industry will in future be the chief source of nitrogen 
for the whole world, as can be seen from Table II. 

The demand for fixed nitrogen is growing at a greater rate than the 
output capacity. As Table I shows, the potential output of the cyananiide 
plants is greater than that of the synthetic ammonia plants. 
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Tabi^E I. — National Internal Sources of Fixed Nitrogen 
in Different Countries. 






Metric tons of nitrogen 




Prom by. 

From fixation plants 


Tons 

Country 

Population 

product 



Synthetic 

Total 

nitrogen 




Arc 

Cyanamide 

am- 


per million 



sources 



monic 


population 

Germany . . . 

65 000 000 

140 000 

4 000 

120 000 

300 000 

574 000 

8830 

Norway and 








Sweden . . . 

8 000 000 

— 

30 000 

28 000 


58 000 

7250 

United Kingdom 

45 000 000 

100 000 

— 

— 

— 

xoo 000 

. 2240 

Canada .... 

7 200 000 

3 000 

800 

12 000 

— 

15 800 

2 200 

Switzerland . . 

3 800 000 

— 

700 

7 000 


7 700 

2 030 

France .... 

40 000 000 

15 000 

I 300 

58 000 

— 

74 300 

I 850 

United States . 

103 550 000 

105 000 

300 

40 000 

8 000 

153 3 «>c> 

I 480 

Austria .... 

51 000 000 

! 10 000 

— 

22 000 

— 

32 000 

630 

Italy . 

35 000 000 

3 000 

I 200 

18 000 

— 

22 200 

630 

Other Countries 

— 

27 000 


20 000 

— 

' 47 000 

— 

Totals . . . 

— 

413 aae 

36 36# 

__ ! 

325 043 

1 

308 000 

1 084 300 



Table III gives a summary of the results of the World's Productiou 
of Fixed Nitrogen. 


Tabx.e III. — World's Production of Fixed Nitrogen. 


Sources 1 


Metric tons of nitrogen 


1919 

I X913 

1917 

1 1920 

1 

1 

Natural sources: 

Chilean nitrate. 

By-product industry. 

300 000 
240 000 

400 000 
353 000 

0 0 

0 0 

if 

500 000 
400 000 

Totals ... 

640 000 

363 000 

800 000 


Fixation process : 

Arc and miscellaneous.. 

Cyanamide. 

Synthetic ammonia. 

3 000 
2500 

iS 000 
6d 000 

7 000 

30 000 
200 000 

zio 000 

38 300 
325 000 

1 308 000 

Totals . • . 

6 500 

86 000 


•n 300 

Grand total . . . 
Proportion of total obtained by fixa-» 
tion processes. 

S 4 S 

r% 

838 888 

1 148 888 

30% 

1 881 888 

43 % 
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Tabi^e II. — The World's Resources in Xitrogen Production {Pre-War and Post-War Statistics). 
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143 ~ The Condition of the Nitrogenous and Phosphatie Fertiliser Industries in Ger¬ 
many. — UngeWittkr, in Chemiher-Zeitun^, Year XDV, No. 147, p. 191. Cdtben, 
December S, 1921 (i). 

The pre-War consumption of nitrogen in Germany amounted to about 
240 000 tons, of which 40 000 were used in industry, and 200 000 in agri¬ 
culture, not including the nitrogen supplied to the land in the forms of 
dung and green manure. This nitrogen was obtained : a) by the importa¬ 
tion of the nitrate of sodium (in 1913, some 7 500 000 tons were imported, 
equivalent to 116 250 tons of nitrogen) ; b) by the importation of nitrate 
of lime (in 1913, 20 000 tons representing 2 400 tons of nitrogen were 
imported) ; c) by the home production of sulphate of ammonia (in 1913- 
1914, 500 000 tons corresponding to no 000 tons of nitrogen were made) ; 
d) by the home production of calcium cyanamide (amounting in 1913- 
1914, to 50000 tons representing 10000 tons of nitrogen). During the 
War, these importations ceased. They were however replaced by the manu¬ 
facture of ammonia on a large scale by the Habkr-Bosch high-pressure 
method, and of calcium cyanamide according to the Frank-Caro process, 
but the ever-increasing need of munitions for the army encroached upon 
the supply of nitrogenous fertilisers for agriculture. After the revolution 
the nitrogen production fell to about % of the maximum output during 
the War, but it has gradually improved, so that according to the data of 
the Food Ministry, the amount of nitrogen su}>plied for agricultural use 
from 1914 to 1920 was as follows (in tons) : 


X914 I 19x8 j 19x9 I X920 

^ ^ __ ^ 

200000 1 92000 1 115 000 j 158000 


In 1913 and 1914, 774 000 and 31 000 tons of nitrate of sodium respect¬ 
ively were imported into Germany. The maximum nitrogen output of 
the Haber-Bosch process is estimated at 300 000 tons and that of the cal¬ 
cium cyanamide process at 100 000. The maximum j^roduction of the 
coal distilleries and gas factories may be reckoned at 100 000 tons of nitro¬ 
gen, so the total maximum annual amount at disposal would be 500 000 
tons. It must not be forgotten, that the Joint-Stock Nitrogen Co. 
(“ Stickstoff Gesellschaft m. b. H. ' ), was founded in order to assist in 
providing nitrogenous fertilisers for agricultural purposes. 

The question of supplying the raw materials necessary to the phos- 
phatic fertiliser industry is at present a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
The last tons of the large pre-War reserve of mineral phosphate were already 
exhausted in 1916. Since that date until the middle of 1919, all the phos¬ 
phates at the disposal of tlie industry were of inferior quality; some coming 
from the Ivahn deposits, and the rest from other sources. In 1913, 88 su¬ 
perphosphate factories used 900 000 tons of crude phosphate coming almost 


(z) See R. Sept. 1921, No. 890 ; R. Nov. 1921, No. 1091. (Jtii, 
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exclusively from over-seas ; during the War 5 factories failed and 28 were 
obliged to shut down owing to lack of raw material. It was not until 
the last six montlis of 19x9, that it was again possible to import material 
of good quality, and then the price was prohibitive, for Government aid 
was refused in the first instance, although it was then of paramount impor¬ 
tance. In 1920, 133 000 tons of mineral phosphate were imported, and 
from the beginning of 1921 both the Government and the industry have 
made every effort to restore the importation of raw material to its normal 
condition; 61 superphosphate factories have thus been able to resume work. 
The amount absolutely necessary for the present season is 500 000 tons. 
In igig-1920, the quantities of pliosphatic fertilisers supplied to agriculture 
compared with the amount furnished in 1913-1914 were as follows (cal¬ 
culated as phosphoric acid). 



I 


Basic slag. 

« Rhenania » phosphate 
Superphosphate .... 
Bone-meal. 


1913-1914 

391 000 

214 000 
20 000 

C35 000 


1919 -1920 

118 000 
3 700 
12 000 
4300 

1S8 000 


14G - Manurial Value of Tobacco Waste. —Shutt, l'. T. (Chimiste du Dominion du Ca¬ 
nada), Reixirt of the Minister, in Rapport des h'ermes F>pdrtnwntahs du Dominion Fis¬ 
cal Year ending March 37, i9.?o, pp. 5^. Ottawa 1927. 

The waste of the by-products of tobacco factories (dust, ribs, etc.), 
possesses an appreciable but uncertain value as an insecticide and fertil¬ 
iser. Potash and nitrogen are the chief nutritive substances it contains. 
When these residua are bought for use, an anal3"sis giving the percentage 
of these elements should lie obtained, for the poorest types, such as tobacco 
dust, often contain large quantities of sand The following analyses show 
tlie differences in composition and hence in value of these waste products. 


Analyses of the Residua of Tobacco Factories, 


Dust of tobacco No i . 
Dust of tobacco No 2 . 
Dust of tobacco No 3 . 
Stalks of cigarette tobacco 
Stalks of « Burley» . . , 

B. E. Stalks. 

Tobacco dust.. 


Water j 


I<OSS 1 

on 1 

incinera¬ 
tion 

Insoluble 

residue 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid 

Potash 1 

* 

2.29% 

76.30 % 

21-41 % 

70 57 % 

0.12% 

0.65% 

4-25 

44*57 

151.18 

34*75 

0.40 

1.62 1 

3*17 

63*44 

! 33-39 

55.20 

0.19 

1.07 j 

7.87 

t 8.53 

1 73-60 

0*55 

0.63 

4.49 

703 

22.56 

70.41 

0.38 

C.92 

7*69 

7*45 

22.57 

69.98 

0.43 

0.52 

7.60 

1.97 

i 5 *ii 

78.40 

— 

—* 

—— 


Nitrogen 


0.59% 

1.39 

0.89 

1.04 

2.89 

1.47 
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147 - United States Production of Fish Scrap and MeaL~~r/i^ American fertiliser, 
Vol , No. 10, p. 92. Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1921. 

According to the Report of the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Com¬ 
merce, the estimated production of fish and whale scrap and meal in 1920 
was 130 000 tons, a material increase over previous years. Of this amount 
16 898 tons are credited to the Pacific Coast States and Alaska. On the 
West Coast, as a result of the heavy demand for fertiliser material, more 
than the usual amount of scrap was used for tliis purpose. In the ''menha¬ 
den '' industry of the Atlantic coast, the value of the Bureau's assistance in 
encouraging the production of fish meal has been greatly appreciated. At 
least 5 000 tons of meal were turned out by the producers in 1920 and con¬ 
siderable quantities of unground scrap are stated to have been sold to man¬ 
ufacturers interested in supplying stock feeds. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture has continued its hog-feeding 
tests, using various fish meals, and samples have been supplied to some 
fifteen State experiment stations with satisfactory results. The exi^eriments 
in progress include the feeding of meal with high oil content, samples without 
removal of natural oil with additional oil added and meal made from de¬ 
composed fish. If these tests yield satisfactory results, the producers of 
fish meal should be reasonably assured of markets for their product as the 
farmers have become acquainted with its merits. The whaling comi>anies 
have recently expressed an interest in the manufacture of whale meal and 
have provided material for a feeding test. 

Considerable quantities of fish offal and waste fish incident to the 
New Rngland fisheries remain unutilised, and in some cases its disposal is 
an item of no little expense to the producer. Lack of a regular supply 
makes the operation of the larger reduction plants impracticable, and the 
smaller plants do not appear to be wholly satisfactory for the proper re¬ 
duction of some of the raw materials in greatest abundance. The Bureau 
appreciates the need of solving the problems in tliis field and hopes to be 
in position to take them up in the near future. 


T48 - The S 4 bakh of the « Korns” or <<Sebakh koufri”, in Egypt. — Mosskri, V. M. 
(Vice President of the l^gyptian Institute), in Bulletin de Vlnstitut d'E^ypte, Vul. Ill, 
PP- 75-02, fig. I. Caiio 1921. 

'' Tafia ", " marog " and " sebakh " from the " koms ", or " sebakli 
koufri, " are nitrogen earths forming the chief natural fertilisers of Egypt. 
" Sebakh " from the " koms " is the most widely-used, and was employed 
at an earlier date than either of the others. " Sebakh " means manure 
and " kom " signifies heap or mound ; this fertiliser is also called " sebakh 
koufri " or simply " koufri It is a pulverulent substance used for 
manuring or improving the soil and comes from the rubbish heaps that 
gradually accumulate near towns or villages when they have repeatedly 
been destroyed and rebuilt on the same site during tlie course of centuries .t 
T he author had the opportunity of examining over 250 " koms " of 
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koufri *' and gives a few general ideas acquired from liis investi¬ 
gations. 

The “ koufris ajiisist for the most part of rubbish, and they are poor 
iti fertilising substances, but they differ according to the locality, the mound 
from which they are taken, or even the stratum of the same mound. The 
sebakh of the koms can be applied as a fertiliser or for improving 
the land, but in either case it nearly always has some perceptible effect 
upon the soil which may be favourable or unfavourable according to circum¬ 
stances. It is always well, if not indispensable, to determine the composi¬ 
tion of the " sebakh ’’ before applying it. We may consider two ways in 
which koufris are used. 

1) In the case of normal alluvial soils, koufri ” is applied as a fer¬ 
tiliser and should chiefly be regarded as a source of nitrogen Its import¬ 
ance in this respect depends on the nitric nitrogen it contains (under the 
form of nitrate of sodium) which varies from traces to 35 %. 

Ammoniacal nitrogen is only present in such negligible (juantities that 
it can be disregarded without causing serious error in the calculation, and 
organic nitrogen can be left out of the reckoning as its nitrification is 
doubtful, and in any case too slow. 

2) For all other soils, “ koufri '' may l>e looked upon as a source of 

nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash. It is however very rarely that these 
substances are present in the proportions required to make a complete 
fertiliser, hence it is nearly always necessary to add some other fertiliser, 
preferably a nitrogenous. The amount of total nitrogen must here be ta¬ 
ken into account and also the (juantity of organic substances present which 
by their physical action, may become of considerable importance as affect¬ 
ing the compactness or friability of the soil. As regards the phosphoric acid 
(which is ])resent to the extent of i 3 <^^1 phosphoric acid soluble in ci¬ 

trate of ammonium), and the potash (0.096 % to 2.280 %, soluble in i % 
citric acid), only the avaihible amount in the ‘‘ koufris has to be deter¬ 
mined and reckoned. 

It must not be forgotten, that the koufris alwa^’^s contain soluble 
salts (common salt to the amount of 0.57 to 13.40 %). Some of these are 
injurious, while the others are either innocuous, or beneficial; hence it is 
necessary to note the nature of these salts and the proportions in which 
they are present. It is not always possible to know beforehand how much 
of these salts the “ koufri ’’ can contain without rendering it unusable, 
for this depends upon the nature of the soil to l^e manured or improved, the 
drainage conditions, the course of the underground water, etc. If the soil 
permeable, well-drained, either naturally or artificially, and the level of 
the subterranean water is fairly low, the “ sebakh can safely contain 
rather large quantities of injurious salts. Should the contrary be the 
case, care must be taken to avoid applying an appreciable amount of these 
substances to the soil. 

The author mentions the uses that can sometimes be made of the salts 
in the " koufris and their value for improving more or less alkaline land. 
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149 - Distribution of Manganese In the Organism of Higher Plants, — Bertrand, a, 

and Rosenblatt, M , in Comptes rendus de VAcad^ie des Sciences^ No. 22, pp. iit8 - 

1120. Paris, November 28, 1921. 

After having proved that manganese is of general occurrence in 
plants (i), the authors endeavoured to ascertain the manner in which 
this metal is distributed, both in the different organs of plants, especially 
of the higher plants, and also in the various parts of any specimen gathered 
at a given growth period. 

The results obtained show that a large amount of manganese is pre¬ 
sent in the organs that are the seat of active metabolism in the reproductive 
organs, leaves, young shoots and in all the organs containing chlorophyll 
as well as in seeds. 

150 - The Manganese Content of Seeds of Dutch Origin. — wester, d. xr., in Uwchemu 

sche Zeitufigsehrifty Vol. CXVIII, pp. 158-163. Berlin, 1021. 

There is good reason to believe that manganese plays a considerable 
part in plant metabolism, but though the manganese question, as it may be 
called, has been the subject of considerable investigation during the last 
25 years, it has not yet been completely solved. Hardly anytliing is so far 
known as to the presence of manganese in the plants, animals, waters and 
soils of Holland ; seeds have not generally been studied from this point 
of view and there are only a few scattered data on the subject. 

The author has analysed 48 species of cleaned seeds belonging to the most 
widely differing families of cultivated plants: the determinations were made 
on the ash, which was treated twice with sulphuric acid, the persulphate 
colour-metric test being employed. The following amounts of manganese 
(in mgni. |3er 100 gm, of dried seeds) were thus obtained for the most typ¬ 
ical plants : Pinus sylvestris (Scots Pine) 12.7 ■— Phleum (Cats’-tail Grass) 

4.2 — Alopecurus pratensis (Fox-tail Grass) 11.6 — Oats 2.3 — Fesiuca 
pratensis (Meadow P'escue) 15.8 — Poa pratensis (Meadow-Grass) 5.3 
— Italian ray-grass 4.5 — Wlieat 2.8 — Barley 1.14 — Onion 1.2 — 
Hemp 3.45 — Beta vulgaris var. crassa (Common beet) 6.6 ; var. rapa 
1.95 — Spinach 2.4 — Red Cabbage 6.5 — White Cabbage 2.45 — 
Turnip 2.1 —• Crimson Clover 2.4 — White Clover 1.85 — Red Clover 
2.5-2.7 — Ivucerne 1.6 — Bupins 17.8 — Beans 1.5 — Peas 0.4 — Flax 

10.2 — Celery 1.4 — Carrot 5.8 — Water-Melon 2.5 — Lettuce 2.4 — 
Chicory 1.7. 

From the examination of these data as a whole, it is evident that seeds 
belonging to the most different families all contain manganese, and in most 
cases, in the proportion of 2 to 6 mgm per 100 gm. of dry seed. If the man¬ 
ganese content is estimated from the ash, it is in many cases about 50 mgm.; 
and generally a little below 100 mgm. The seeds of few varieties of plants 
contain a higher proportion of mangasese; lupins must however be reckoned 
among the exceptions, as there are i70omgm. of this metal present in 100 
gm. of ash. This figure is below the percentages given in scientific litera- 


(i) See R. November 1021, No, 1097. {Ed.) 
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ture for the ash of certain manganese collectors : Oak wood 3.5 % 
— Birch wood 10-18 % — Beech leaves g.50 % (in the form of the mangan¬ 
ous-manganic oxide) — IvUpin leaves 8.96 % (as manganese). If the 
data for the species of the same genera are compared, it will be seen, 
that they agree fairly well (see genera LoHiim, Allium, Brassica, Trifolium, 
Vida, Cucumis). The similarity is however less evident in the genus 
Festuca, and in the genus Beta some of the most notable differences occur. 
If a comparison is made between the leaf data of plants which are sufficient¬ 
ly represented, such as the I^^estucaceae and Plordeaceae and the Sinapa- 
ceae, it will be found that the two first are clearly richer in manganese than 
the last although in the species of the same families, there are often consid¬ 
erable differences. 

151 - Experimental Researches on the Factors determining Resistance to Cooking 
In Leguminosae and on the Means employed to Remedy this Defect. — dk homt- 

NICTS, A (Ivabonitorio di Chimiai A^^raria della K vScuc^la Superit)re di Ajjricoltura, Por- 
lici), in Annili della R Scuoli Supert(re di A^ricoltura in Portici, S 11, V(»l jO, p 31. 
Portici, 19.20. 

From the dietetic point of view, the seeds of leguminosae are descril:)ed 
as being easy or difficult to cook according to the greater or less facility 
with which their consistency is altered by boiling in water. The causes 
determining tliis difference are not known, and no systematic attempt 
has been made to discover them. The (|uestion is certainly not one of 
hereditary character, but depends upon environmental conditions, reaction 
to which takes certain forms : it is therefore a peculiarity which can only 
be explained by these given conditif)ns. The author has directed his 
attention to the causes determining this character and the results obtained 
are summarised as fallows. 

The hardness of leguminous seeds from the boiling standpoint depends 
upon their resistance to the action of water, whether this resistance is 
natural or artificially produced. The more water a seed can absorb, the 
more easily is it boiled, and the degree to which it is cooked depends upon 
the actual amount of water it has absorlDed. Thus all the chemical and 
physical processes occurring during cooking are connected with the amount 
of the water taken up. 

The water resistance of seeds cannot l>e correlated with any presup¬ 
posed impermeable mineral deposits due to insoluble calcium combinations, 
for it can be overcome by alkalis, but not by acids, although the action of 
acids on the carbonate or silicate of calciuii’ should be more energetic than 
that of alkalis. 

Acids in fact increase this water resistance ; oxalic acid has less effect 
however, than sulphuric and hydrochloric acid although it renders calcium 
compounds insoluble. This resistance cannot be attributed to the density 
of the integuments, because if this were lessened by the dissolving effect 
exerted bj^ the alkalis upon certain given substances, acids should act in a 
similar manner, or else remain inactive, but in no case should they increase 
the impermeability of the tissues. Nor can it be regarded as connected 
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with the action of the ordinary ion present in hard waters upon the insoluble 
calcium compounds, for the seeds are equally rcvsistant to soft waters, and 
the hypothesis of the existence of such mineral deposits has already been 
proved untenable ; moreover salts other than those of calcium and acids 
themselves have the same effect. For the same reasons the other hypothe¬ 
sis postulating the formation of insoluble calcium compounds at the moment 
of cooking is equally fallacious. As this water resistance is not overcome 
by treatment with alcohol or ether, it cannot have any connection with 
excessively thick deposits of wax or other fatty substances that might 
possibly occur on the cuticle of the seeds. 

The electrolytes penetrate into seeds in proportions different from those 
in which they are found in solutions, the ratio being larger with acids and 
alkalis and smaller with salts. Their penetration into seeds is therefore 
not a case of pure and simple diffusion, however the properties constitut¬ 
ing the permeability of plant membranes may be interpreted. The varia¬ 
tions produced by the concentration of the solutions upon the amount of the 
electrolytes incorporated by the seeds depend on the other hand upon a 
fundamental law governing the adsorx>tion by solid, or colloidal adsorbent 
surfaces, e. g. the adsorption coefficient is not constant but increases as the 
concentration diminishes. 

The .substance constituting the seeds and exercising its adsorbent power 
upon the electrolytes belongs to one of those colloidal forms which arise from 
the concentration of the dispersive medium, and have the power of restoring 
it in a measure corresponding with their degree of reversibility. The swell¬ 
ing of the seeds in the presence of water thus consists essentially in a pro¬ 
cess of imbibition, as is proved by the contraction in- volume relatively to 
the total vf>lume of the seeds and of the absorbed water, the development 
of heat at the moment of absorption, the optic i)henomena accomj)anying 
it, the selective power exercised towards liquids, and especiall^’^ the effect 
of the electrolytes. The action that may be exerted by the integuments 
and membranes in this connection is secondary and indirect. 

The degree of the reversibility of these colloidal forms is connected with 
the conditions of the medium in winch they have been formed and corres¬ 
ponds with the degree of their affinity to water. The hardness of the seeds is 
in strict correlation with this degree of affinity to water, although the extent 
to wliich it is influenced by the medium and the soil has yet to be deter¬ 
mined. Exi>erinientally however hardness is caused or increased in seeds 
by those special actions that intensify the non-reversibility of the gels, and 
should have no effect upon the above-mentioned chemical and morpho¬ 
logical factors. 

The electrol3rtes act by forming together with the substances of which 
the seeds aie composed adsorj^tiou factors having a different affinity to 
water, or in simpler terms, having a different degree of solubility, solu¬ 
bility being understood in tliis case to mean the limit of concentration be¬ 
yond which the substance in the dispersive medium is obliged to coagulate. 
Acids, acid salts and neutral salts act as coagulants and decrease this solu¬ 
bility ; alkalis and alkaline comi>ounds act in a dispersive manner and 
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increase it. Thus the alkaline compounds used in cooking decrease the 
water resistance of the seeds and facilitate the cooking process. At the 
moment of boiling however the alkalis attack the protein molecule and 
cause it to disintegrate wliich leads to the formation of amino-acids and 
the development of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
Hence there is a resultant loss of available nitrogen and a danger of the* 
introduction of deleterious substances into the system if such food is eaten. 
This is a factor of the greatest importance in judging seeds that resist coo¬ 
king, not only from the dietetic standpoint but also the economic and indus¬ 
trial. It is thus seen how very pernicious are the substances (carbonate of 
potash and bi-carbonate of soda), now used to remedy the dejfects of hard 
seeds due to their excessive water resistance. 

152 - A Contribution to the Determination of the Cause of the Formation of Bacteroids 
in the Nodules of Leguminosae. - B\rtiiel, C. (Bacteriological Laboratory of tli® 
Central Station of Agricultural Experiments^ at Experimentalfaitet, near Stockholm), in 
Anruiles de VInsiUut Piisteur, Vol. XXXV, No. 10, pp 63,1-046 -I- tigs. 6. Paris, Octo* 
ber, 1021. 

The experiments described in this work form part of a series of studies 
connected with the morj)lw)logy and life-history of Bacterium radicicola 
which have been carried on for several years in the Bacteriological I^abora- 
tory of the Central Station of Agricultural Experiments at Experimental- 
faltet in conjunction with the continuous preparation of cultures of bacteria 
for the inoculation ot the different leguminosae grown by agriculturists. 

The results obtained are summarised by the author as follows : 

Our experiments have proved the accuracy of Zippet/s .statement 
that caffeine has the power of causing the constant formation of bacterioids 
in solid media. They have however also shown that this jnoperty is shared 
by other plant alkaloids ot very different coniiX)sition. Thus guanidine, 
pyridine and chinoliiie all act in the .same manner as caffeine, but to a less 
degree. It is very probable that other alkaloids behave in a similar wa^^ 
as well as other nitrogenous organic compoimds such as hippuric acid. 

As these plant alkaloids always enter into the composition of Eegu- 
minosae, it appears to be most likely, that the normal formation of bacterioids 
in the nodules of tliis family depends more or less upon the presence of 
alkaloids in the roots. 

15.) - Instruetion and Investigation in Plant Breeding at the College of Agriculture 
in the Philippines* — Mendiola Nemesio, B , in The Philippine A'^rtenUurtst, Vol. 10, 
No. 3, pp. io5-jo>, I fig. lyOs Baflos, October, 1921. 

The above College of Agriculture offers 2 undergraduate courses and 
I advanced course in plant genetics. Kach covers a period of six montlis 

First course: this consists of lectures and laboratory work and is model¬ 
led upon the first two undeigraduate courses at Cornell University. It 
aims at giving students a fundamental tmderstanding of the facts and laws 
underl3dng the phenomena of heredity and variation in their wide.st sense, 
and the relation of these phenomena to environment. 
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Second comse : this deals with the methods and technique of plant¬ 
breeding with special reference to the Philippines and the Tropics. 

Third course: elementary biometry. 

The attention of the College of Agriculture has not been devoted only 
to instruction. Much practical work has been done in encouraging and 
carrying out experiments in selection and crossing, especially with rice, 
maize and sugar-cane which are among the most imix>rtant crops of the 
Philippines. 

154 - Genetic Behaviour of the Spelt Form in Grosses between Triticum Spelta 

and Triticum sativum. The Possibility of obtaining Synthetic Forms of 

Wheat by Crosses between Two Spelts. — i.kighxy, c. e., and boshnalkian, s., 

in Journal of Aurtcultural Research, Vol. XXII, No. 7 , PP* 335-3<>4' Washington, 

November, 19 2 j. 

In the work described in this article 3 characters were taken into 
consideration : the .sliape of the glume, the brittleness of the rachis 
and the adherence of the grain. These characters are to a great extent 
linked. 

The outer geumE of Triticum sativum. — This is as a rule soft with a 
somewhat pointed apex and only occasionally weakly keeled along the 
entire length. About 0.5 to i mm. aliove the j)oint of attachment there 
is a wrinkle or depression ; the Ixise is rather narrow and is very weakly 
attached to the rachis. In 7 '. spelia on the other band the glume is stiff and 
thick and has a very blunt apex. It is strongly keeled and has no depression 
above the ba.se, wliich is wide and firmly attached to the rachis. Further 
in the spelt the rachis is brittle and the grains adhere firmly, whereas in 
wheat the rachis is much more tenacious and the grains are easily detached. 
These three characters, as stated above, are linked as if dependent on factors 
united in a single chromosome. The occurrence of crossovers, if it ever 
occurs, must be very rare. 

In the 2nd and .subsequent filial generations of Spelta X sativum there 
are many forms intermediate between the two parents. 

In order to record the degree of inheritance of Spelt characters the au¬ 
thors have made an arbitrary scale of values ranging from i to 10, in 
which I repre.sents ty^ncal spelt, and 10 t3q:)ical wheat with no spelt clia- 
racters. 

The hybrids of the T\ are .slightly intermediate in form, but much 
more like the spelt than the sativum parent. They grade from 4 to 7 and 
have all the characters of a .spelt, except that the spikelets are somewhat 
more open and the glumes are less adherent to the grain. In the the 
forms range from the typical wheat to the spelt, viz., from i to 10. 

The frequency curve of these forms is of a .special tyj^e, more individuals 
being as a rule found at the extremities than near the centre as is seen 
from Table I. 

As it is impossible to distinguish the homozygous spelts from the heter¬ 
ozygous, 2 groups only have been made in which all the spelt and speltoid 
forms are included (classes 1-9 inclusive). 
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IablB I. Number of Plants of the Fg Spelta x sativum classed in 

10 Categories. 


179 


1 

Series 

1 

Crosses ! 


Numbrr of individuals in class 


3 

13255* 

i 

1 

Spelt sel, 13440 X Dale Gloria 

1 

2 1 

i 

3 1 

4 1 

i 

: ’ 1 

I 

LJ i 


8 

9 

10 



sel. 13401. 

17 

10 

9 

5 

4 

I 

3 

1 

2 

21 

VS 

i326o» 

Spelt sel. 13438 x Turkey sel. 13389 

17 

13 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 


2 

^4 

•s 

13263* 

3049* 

Dale Gloria sel. 13401 x SpeU 
Black Bearded Spelt X ICarly 

5 

3 

2 

3 

I 


2 

2 

— 

7 


3085* 

Red Chief. 

Black Bearded Spelt k Jones 

19 



i 

3 

4 

3 

5 

6 

29 

81 

13124* 

I#ongberry.. 

Vulgare (C. I. 3338 ) x Spelt sel. 

9 

8 

4 

2 j 

4 1 

— 

4 

2 

4 1 

13 


13125* 

13437 . .j 

Crimean (C. I. 3340) sel. 13351 < ; 


8 

1 

4 

9 I 

1 

i 

7 

4 

3 

5 

7 ; 

20 

I” 


1 Spelt sel. 13437 . ! 

__ _ _ 1 

! 6 1 

3 i 

9 

J 


4 

2 

5 ; 

i_ 1 

5 

4 

9 

68 


The prGix>rtions between spelta and sativum forms thus approximated 
to the mono hybrid ratio of 3: 1. The pro|K)rtion of homozygous forms 
to heterozygous forms of si:>elt would therefore be i : 2 : i, as is shown by 
the F3 generation of 2 h\ families, 13 26oa« and 13 2558' (see Table II). 
Table II. — Number of Plants from Series 13 2608 and 13 255a which 
proved be Homozygous Spelts, Heterozygous forms and Homozygous Wheats 
(i ; 2 : i) 'when tested in the F3 Generation (i : 2 : i). 


13.:6o* Spelt x Turkey | Gloria X Turkey 


Nature 


- _ 

— 

I 

■ - - 1 



- 


Homo- 1 

Hetero- ; 

Homo- 


! Homo- 

Hetero- 

Homo- 


uf data 

1 zygous 1 

zygou's j 

2\ eons ' 

Total |l 

f Zj'gous 

r.ygous 

zygous 

Total 

- _ _ 

, SpeUs 1 

_ __ 1 

\Vkeal'> 

li 

[ Spcltit 

1 ' ’ 

- 

Wheats 

1 

1 

(Obtained . . 

j : 

. 8 

13 i 

1 

9 1 


1 : 

1 7 

14 

i *2 

S3 

Calculated. . 

■ j 7*5 ' 

15.0 ' 

7 5 

— 

8 2 

16.5 

I 


Deviation, . 

r*-.: 

V.8 1 

1.5 ; 

— 

l.t 

! 

2.S 

4.8 1 

— 


The ratio 3 : i does not always occur. In the 2 families 13 126®' 
(Giant Square head x spelt) and 30198- (vSpelt x Salt Lake Club), for in¬ 
stance, the wheat types were very low (See Table III): in fact the proix^rtion 
between the spelt forms and the wheat forms is better represented by the 
ratio 15 : i (See Table III). 

On examining the P\ generation of 27 P\ plants, it was found, that 12 
of these had produced only si>elts, 2 plants yielded only sativum tyi^es, and 
the remaining 13 produced progeny of mixed forms. 
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TabItE III. — Degree of Spelling and Proportions of Spelts and Wheats 
Obtained in the Fg Generc^tions of Spelta x sativum Crosses which did 
not segregate in the 3 : i Ratio, 





Degree of spelling in class 




Kuxnber of plants 

a 


Scries 







1 



3 

Obtained 

Calculated 

1 

V 


X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 8 

..J __ 

9 

i 


H 

Spelta 

vum 

Spelta 

vum 

~ 


J 

1326* 

12 

7 

7 

6 

! 9 

1 8 

i 3 1 6 

12 

4 

T 4 

70 

4 

69.4 

4.6 

0.6 

1.49 

3019* 

^7 

15 

Q 

1 ^ 

7 i 

1 3 

! 5 


8 

1_ 

2 

88 

81 

1 _! 

2 

77.8 

5-2 

32 

1.49 


We thus have the pro|x>rtion, homozygous Spelta 7 : heterozygous 
form 8 : honioz^^gous sativum i , as it should be according to the proix)sed 
15 ; I ratio. 

Assuming that the spelt parent in this particular cross carries two 
s]>elt factors S2 and Si, the two first generations will coxisist of the fr)llowing 
genotyixic forms : 

Px (Giant Squarehead) SxSiSsSa X SiSxSaS^ (Winter spelt) 

r. saiivx^m j T, SpeUa 

X. .SxSxSaSa 

(Spcltoid) 

(1) 8x8x8282 (4) SxSiS^S^ (^) SxSxSxSx 

(2) 8x8x8282 (2) 8x8x8282 

(1) 8x8x8.82 

(2) 8x8x8282 
(1) 8x8x8282 

15 SpeUa 


(i) 818x8282 


Total: I T, sativum 


In the F3 the theoretical beliaviour of each of the Fg plants would 
be as follows : 


Group F3 Genotypes Phenotypes of the their Uehaviout 

tn the F3 


A 

B 


C 


P 


(i) 8x8x8282 * 1 sativum will yield sativum only 

(1) 8x8x8282 \ 

(2) 8x8x8282 f 

(2) 8x8x8282 ' 7 SpeUa will yield Spelta only 

(2) 818x8282 V 

(1) 8x8x8282 / 

( 4 ) 8x818282 4 spelta will se>jrcgate in F3 into 

spelta : sativum in the ratio 15:1 

(2) 8x8x8282 \ 

(2) 8x8x8282 ( ^ will segregate in the ratio 3:1. 


8 unstable forms 
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When the plants were examined a close approximation was found 
to the above-mentioned theoretical ratios, even as regards the genotypes 
which segregated in the 15 : i, and the 3 : i ratios respectively. 

In this connection it should be specially noticed that the same genotype 
of Spelia, when crossed with different varieties of sativum, can give two 
types of segregation 15 : i and 3 : i. The authors try to accoimt for this 
phenomenon by assuming that the spelt parent carried 2 spelt factors 
Sj and S2 and th^t some of the wheats used in the crosses carried an inhibit¬ 
ing factor I. In the x>revsence of the latter factor, the ratio would be ab<3ut 
3 : I, in its absence, the ratio would be 15 : i. 

Further the existence of determinants (modifiers) accentuating or at¬ 
tenuating the spelt characters has been clearly shown by the authors in 
the course of this work, thus explaining why heterozygous spelts of the 
Ss type can produce very different frequency curves. Thus for instance 
plant 13 2608'—'3 produced individuals mainly of classes 8 to 9, while 
plant 13 2600-6 produced its spelts in classes i and 2 onl^:^ ; in the first case, 
tliere was a genetic factor attenuating the spelt character, and in the second 
a factor accentuating it, Tlie presence of these factors, as may be readily 
understood, alters the Mendelian ratios between the Spclta and saliva 
forms and the combined effect of the factors acentuating and attenuating 
the Spelta cliaracter can produce some very complicated segregations. 

Production of svNa'HETic wheats by crossing two spelts and 
OF synthetic sPKi/rs BY CROSSING Twx> WHEATS. — The authors have fre- 
(luently obbiined synthetic spelts in interspecific crosses in wheat. No in- 
fHcation has been observed as to the possibilities of producing true wheats 
ill crosses between two different non-wheat cereals. It is theoretically ]X)s- 
sihlc, however, tliat such forms will be produced in crosses betw'een certain 
kinds of spelts, as will be seen from the results of one of the experiments 
<Hscussed in this jmper. In the cross 13 126*^ it was shown by the authors 
that 2 spelt factors Sj and S2 were involved and that there were present in 
the 5 genot3q)ic forms namely: 

SzSzSsSa - SZSZS2S2 - SzSzS2S2 - SxSzS2S2 - SZSZS2S2 

As long as the forms are allowed to be selfed, as they are in nature, no 
sativum forms will ever ajipear, but in a number of crosses between these 
5 forms, a certain proportion of wheat should occur in the following 
manner: 

1) Crosses iiroducing no wheats: 8x818282 X any other genotype 

^1818282 X S181S282 " S1S1S2S2 S1S1S282 > 

2) Cross where one out of eveiy’' four Fg plants will produce 6 ^ % 
wheats : SiSjSgSg X SiSiSgSg : 

3) Crosses where half ol the plants produce 6 ^ % wheats: 
SiSiSgSg X 81818282 SjSiSgSg X 8 i8i82S2« 

4) Cross were all F^ plants will produce 6 % wheats : SjSiSgSg X 

^iSiSgSg, 

It is easy to understand how the wheat {sativum) character, being dis¬ 
tinctly hypostatic, may be carried concealed from generation to generation 

[IM] 
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by the spelt type. How can the spelt type, which is so pronouncedly 
epistatic to the wheat character, be carried by a wheat without being mani¬ 
fested phenotypically ? The explanation is simple. It was shown that 
modifying determinants are involved in these crosses. Common wheats 
occasionally carry modifiers which dilute the spelt character to the extent 
of grouping all the si>elts into class 9. If these diluting factors are re¬ 
duced to a homozygous dominant condition, they can well produce forms 
of vSpelt, identical or almost identical in appearance with wheat. 

From a number of wheat X wheat crosses (where one of the parents 
was a rust-resistant variety of winter-wheat and the other was Preston, 
Marquis, or Haynes Bluestein), over 20 spelts were found among the 
hybrid plants, though there were no spelts in the Fj, their absence being 
due to an inhibition in the parent plant carrying the S factor. 

These observations show that common wheats may carry the si:>elt 
factor, which is, however, unable to expre.ss itself because of the presence of 
one or more diluting or inhibiting factors. 

The production of synthetic spelts in these scHwum X sativum crosses 
is similar to the synthetic production of Trilicum dicoccum dicoccoides, the 
Wild Wheat of Palestine by the vulgare X durum cross. The wild 
cliaracter, consisting of a number of interdej^endent s|>ecific cliaracters, is 
strongly dominant over both the vulgare and the durum tyj^es just as the 
spelt type is dominant over sativum, yet in both instances, the cliaracter 
showing strong dominance towards either of the parental 6)rms was carried 
by one of the parents together with a factor inhibiting in one case the wild 
and in the other, the sjielt, characters. 

153 ~ Variation and Correlation of Characters Among Rice Varieties Cultivated in 

the Phiiippines, — Toribjo Viuak, in The Philippine i^riculii>ribt, V ol. X, No. 3, 
pp. 93-104, bibliography of 24 works. I,os Bano^, October 1921. 

Object of the work. — The investigation of which an account is 
given in this paper was conducted mainly as a basis for the selection of 
desirable varieties and to find answers to the following questions : 

?) Aie the late-maturing varieties heavy grain yiclclers ? 

2) Do tall varieties produce more giaiiis than short ? 

3) Is there any relation between the length of the Iciivcs, the length of the panicles, and 

the length of the grains on the one side, and the reproductive power of the plant on 
the other ? 

4) VVlnit rehition have the width of the leaves, and the width of the grains to the produetive 

ix»wer of varieties of rice ? 

5) Have the number of nodes and the number of spikes in the panicle anything to do with 

the grain yield ? 

6) Do tall varieties mature late ? 

7) Are varieties with long leaves, lung i>anicles and long graiiis late in maturing ? 

8} Have the number of nodes and the number of spikes in the panicles any relation to the 
length of the growth period ? 

9) Have the whlth of the leaver, and the width of the grains any relation to the growth 
period ? 

lo) Is it true that varieties producing much straw require more time to tqature ? 
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The work was carried on during 1919-1920 in the rice-fields of the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture and in those belonging to the Philippine Experiment 
Station farm. 

Matbkiai<s and method. — For the study of variation and correla¬ 
tion 85 varieties were used : of these 16 are upland and 69 lowland — 30 
iwned and 55 awnle.ss — 7 glutinous and 78 non-glutinous — 64 white — 
I black — 4 red — 15 mixed (of winch some are undoubtedly hybrids). 

Tabi,e I. — (jro'wth Period and Length of Culms. 


Growth period | I.englU of culnia 


Days 

[ Frequency j 

Centimelics 

j Frequency 

I DO -120 

3 

80.00- 96.66 

1 

1 21 

121—140 

21 

96.67—113.33 

1 20 

141—160 

21 

113.34-130.00 ! 

25 

I61—X 80 1 

22 

130.01—146.67 

13 

181-200 j 

16 

146.68-163.34 1 

3 

201—220 j 

1 

2 

i^>3-35-i 80.01 

3 


Mean = 158.24 days | Mean 98.72 cm 


For the other values, it is sufficient to give the means — length of jxini- 
cles 22.50 cm.; number of spikes per panicle = 10.73 ; number of 
nodes ])er panicle = 8.11 ; width of broadest leaves 11.17 mm. length 
of longest leaves 52.48 cm. ; average width of 20 grains, 3.25 mm. ; aver¬ 
age length of 20 grains, 8.33 nun.; weight of straw per plant = 10.78 gm. 

After giving the biometric data, the author considers the question of 
tlie coefficient of correlation between the iiio.st imixirtant cliaracters.He 
obtained the results given in Table IT, from which the following conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn : 

1) The longer the time varieties of lice take to mature, the more grain they will yield, 
j) Tall varieties produce mote weight of giains than short. 

d I/ong leaves, long i>aniclcs ami long grams are varieUil qualities indicating high yielding 
power. These chaiacters are also associated with the length of [the giowth peiiod. 
.|) 'riiere is no correhition betw'cen yield and growth peiiod on the one himd and length 
and width of grains on the other. There is no connection between yieUl, growth pe¬ 
riod and uumbei of spikelcts per panicle. 

')) The numbei of nodes in the jianit'le is strongly assr ciiited with yield. 

Varieties producing much straw arc not necessarily heavy yielders, but lhe5’' are gen¬ 
erally late maturing. 

Of the 19 pairs of characters studied in tliis investigation, 4 were includ¬ 
ed in Jacobson’s work viz. growth period and yield of grains ; length of 
eulms and yield ; length of gmin and growth period ; width of grain and 
growth period. The results obtained by the author substantiate tho.se of 
.1 acobson in all respects but one. Width of grains and growth i>eriod were 
found by Jacobson to be negatively correlated ; in the author’s work they 
were found to have no correlation at alh 


(188) 
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Tabi,i5 II. — Coegicieni of Correlation between the Most 
Important Characters. 


Vield and growth period. 

Yield and length of culm. 

yield and length of panicle «. 

Yield and number of nodes in the panicle . . . 
Yield and number of spikes per panicle . . . . 

Yield and width of broadest leaves .. 

Yield and length of longest loaves. 

Yield and width of grains. 

Yield and length of grains. 

Yield and weigth of stiaw. 

Growth period and length of culm. 

Growth period and length of panicle. 

Growth period and number of nodes in panicle 
Growth period and number of spikes per panicle 
Growth period and width of brofidest leaves . . 
(irowth period and length of longest leaves . . 

Growth period and width of grains. 

Growth period and length of grains. 

Growth period and weight of straw. 


0.5613 

± 

ox >498 

0.46x6 

db 

0.0579 

0.4704 

± 

0.0566 

0.4977 

± 

0.0547 

0.1677 

± 

0.0052 

0.1967 

d- 

0.0448 

0.1547 

± 

0.0554 

0.0591 

± 

0.0474 

0.3233 

± 

0.0651 

0.1250 

± 

0.0614 

0.2050 

± 

0.0421 

0.1270 

± 

0.0611 

0.1094 

± 

0.6640 

0.0431 


0.0592 

0.2089 

±- 

0.0412 

0.9042 

± 

0.0132 

0.0602 

± 

0.0467 

0.2971 

dtz 

0,0856 

0.5785 

-i: 

0.048^1 


156 ~ Leaf-Tissue Production and Water Content in a Mutant Race of PAaseoIus 
vulgaris as compared with the Paiental Race, iiarris, a. j., in The Botanical 
Gazettef Vol. LXX 31 , No. 3, pp 151-162. Chicago, Illinois, September 1021. 

The objects of these investigations were to determine to what extent 
seedlings which are morphologically aberrant in the race to which they 
belong dijffer also from the normal seedlings in their physiological characters, 
in so far as these can be measured by the capacity for the production of 
tissue. 

The author used as material a completely fixed teratological race of 
Phaseolus having the character of x)ossessing 4 cotyledons. The tissues of 
this race (especially those of the primordial leaves) were compared with 
the tissues of the original line. 

The biometric data fall into 3 groups : 

1) a series of weighings of primordial leaves tmclassified as to their 
number ; 

2) a series of weighings of primordial leaves classified with respect 
to their number ; 

3) a series of weighings of total epicotyledonary tissue. 

Group I. — The total weight of primordial leaf tissue in the abnormal 
seedlings is compared with the total weight in the control plants irrespective 
of the number of primordial leaves formed by the individual plants of the 
tetracotyledonous race. The total number of leaves per plant was deter¬ 
mined separately and the following figures obtained for the 4 samples : 
226 4.07; 227 = 4.15; 228 = 4.00; 229 = 3.91. The data are given 

in Table I. ■ . 
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Tabee I. — Mean Gteen Weight per Plant and per Leaf, 


No 

1 Per plant | 

Per leaf 

of Plants 

Abnormal 

i 

Normal ' 

Difference 

Difference 
in % 

Abnormal 

Normal 

Difference 

Difference 
in % 

226 

227 

228 

229 

0.6991 1 
0.6972 
0.6323 
0.7012 

0.7516 

0,7607 

0.7568 

0.6862 

! 

- 0.0525 

- 0.0635 

- 0.1245 

+ 0.0150 

— 69% 

— 8.3 

- 16.4 

+ 2.1 

0.1718 

1 0.1680 

1 0.1542 

1 0.1793 1 

03758 

0.3804 

0.3784 

0 . 343 * 

- 0.2040 1 

- 0.2124 

- 0.2242 

- 0.1638 

— 54*2 % 

— 5*)-2 

— 59.2 

— 47-7 


The results show, that in 3 out of 4 cases, the green weight of the 4 
primordial leaves of the tetracotyledonous race is lower than that of the 2 
primordial leaves of the dictyledonous strain. The percentage differences 
range from 4 2.1 to —16.4 with a general average of —7-37. When the 
comparison is made on the basis of the mean weight per leaf, the primor¬ 
dial leaf of the abnormal seedling is fotnid to be on the average 54.22 per 
cent lighter than the leaf of the normal seedling. 

The percentage differences for dry weight of primordial leaves are less, 
varying from —1.6 to —18 % with a general average of —10.9 %. As 
regards the mean dry weight per leaf, the weight for tetracotyledonous 
plants was lower than for dicotyledons, the general average percentage 
difference being —55.92. 

Group 2. — In order to make the ccmiparative work more complete, 
the author made a minute examination of the relationships by considering 
individually the results obtained for abnormal seedlings with varying num¬ 
bers of primordial leaves (2 to 7). The data show that: the difference bet¬ 
ween the total weight of primordial leaf tissue in the abnormal and the nor¬ 
mal seedling decreases with the increase in the number of leaves in the ab¬ 
normal plant, but the tetracotyledonous plants always produce a smaller 
total weight of leaf-tissue than the normal plants. The difference is greater 
when the comparison is made on the basis of dry weight. These data are 
summarised in Table II. 


Tabi.e II. — Differences in the Green Weight and Dry Weight 
of the Normal and the A hnormal Types. 


No of Plants 


Difference of Green Weight 


Difference of Dry Weight 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


— 31.55 

— 2074 

— 11.97 

— 8.60 

— 3 10 


— 32.55 

— 25.54 

— 16,34 

— 13-78 

— 7-93 


Group 3. — The results obtained by a comparison of the total weight 
of tissue produced above the cotyledonary node confirm what has already 

[««] 
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been ascertained as regards the primordial leaves alone. The green weight 
and the dry weight are highest in normal plants, the percentage differences 
ranging from —7.6 to —29.4 for the green weight, and from —lO.i to 
— 30.5 for the dry weight. 

Thus the mutant race is distinguished not merely by striking morpho¬ 
logical differences, but by physiological differentiation as well. 

157 - Production of Varieties of Bean with Mottled Seeds. — bi.aringhkm, t.., in 

Comptes retidus de VAcadimie ics Sciences, Vol. 173, No. ib, pp. 666-668. Pari«, 

October J921. , 

In 1922 the author received from the Museum of Natural History* 
6 small, glossy, black seeds of Vida Faha Iv. var. pliniana. These were 
sown at the Laboratory of Meudon (Seine et Oise), at the end of April, and 
produced 5 plants of uniform characters which bore seeds exactly similar 
to the sample. In the autumn of the same year, the author planted the 
seeds from a single plant of V. Faha var. equina taken from a crop of beans 
at Tvocon (Pas de Calais). The two lines were crosvsed on May 13 ;the pure¬ 
bred progeny when examined in 1913 and 1914 showed no variation from 
the original type. 

The author attributes to crossing the variations described later. 

The parent plants differed in many of their characters : F. Faha equina 
grows vigorously, producing 2-3 strong, grooved, hollow stems of equal 
length (120 cm.), 15 mm. in circumference at the base. The bunches of 
compact flowers give place to 3 to 6 smooth pods 10-12 cm. in length 1 
each fruit contains 4-6 oblong seeds of average size (12 mm. x 8 mm. X 
6 mm.), of a uniform light grey colour. V, Faha pliniana is a slender 
plant with one short main stem which is succeeded by late secondary shoots 
that are usually sterile. The stem is i)artially hollow, little groved and 
measures 7 mm. at most round the base. It bears few flowers which grow 
two or three together and are succeeded by very small, pubescent pods with 
a slender tip. The fruits never exceed 5 cm. in length and generally con¬ 
tain 2 (never more than 4), black, oblong seeds of the size of a pea (6 mm. 
X 4 mm X 3 mm.). 

• The crosses were made in the hope of obtaining xenia, but no sign of 
this phenomenon could be discovered. The cross-fertilisation [pliniana X 
equina) of 3 flowers produced 2-1-0 seeds, and by the reciprocal cross 
(equina X pliniana) also of 3 flowers, 3-1-1 seeds were obtained. The 
8 seeds were sown in March 1914 and produced plants intermediate between 
the i>arents as regards length of stem and size of flowers and fruits. The 
stems were numerous and leafy, perhaps owing to the care taken in replant¬ 
ing the seedlings. The plants were gathered in August 1914 but could not 
be examined until August 191^8 : all the pods were hairy and had a curved 
beak; they contained 214 well-shaped, perfectly similar seeds. Their 
dull brown colour was no doubt more intense than when they ripened, for 
it has been found that bean seeds, whether green or yellow, become darker 
in the course of some years. When sown the following spring, these beans 
produced 92 plants whose progeny were followed until 1921. 

[ISC Iftll 
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In the second generation {F^ — 1919) the segregation of the black-grey 
colour factors in the seeds appeared to take place regularly, since 30 plin- 
iana x equina seeds produced 7 hybrids with grey seeds and 23 brown 
or shaded seeds : 62 equina x pliniana seeds produced 15 hybrids with 
grey seeds and 47 with brown seeds : the i>ercentages of the grey recessives 
(23*5 ^4-3) » being near the theoretical number, 25. The brown domi¬ 

nants were however not at all uniform, ranging from graduated shades of 
mottled grey to glossy black. vSimilarly 10 out of 47 of the equina X 
pliniana hybrids were found to have a light ground mottled with yellow 
or brown. As a general rule the seeds borne by a single individual are 
alike^: two plants of the F^ however produced some pods in wliich the black 
seeds were in striking contrast to mottled seeds ; an instance of segregation 
giving rise to a mosaic wlxicli the author has not since observed. 

The proportion of plants with mottled seeds was far larger in the F3 
(1920). The 10 F^ individuals with mottled seeds only produced seeds 
of this colouring ; the 22 grey-seeded recessives produced 155 jdants with 
grey seeds and 4 with mottled seeds, these individuals were no doubt the 
descendants of an plant with seeds but slightly mottled and hence pas- 
ed over in 1919. In addition, a new character that had hitherto escaped 
the author's notice was clearly manifested in the progeny of some of the 
Fg plants. This consisted in the presence of small brown dots on a grey 
background wliich were usuallj' most numerous round the hilum and peri¬ 
phery of the seeds. 

In the F3 (1920), the relative proportions due to segregation in the 
brown h^dirids (Fg) were as follows : 


Seed plants 

i»rcy black t mottled 


. I I 

pliniana x equina (23). • • , O2 45 \ 113 

tquina x pliniana (.f7). . . ' 93 52 j 177 


The 1931 (F4) crops confirm these results, the progeny of the grey- 
seeded recessives all produced gre^^ seeds with the exce])tion of two lines in 
which there was a halo of brown spots surrounding the hilum. The plants 
resulting from the black seeds were rather weak and somewhat infertile. 
Half their seeds were black, the other half consisting of grey, black, mottled 
and spotted seeds in the proportions found in the F^. The spotted seeds 
of the F3 chiefly produced plants with similar seeds ; only 10 % showed 
a throwback to grey or black colouring. Out of 28 plants grown from 
spotted seeds 13 bore spotted, 3 mottled, and 12 grey seeds. 

On the other hand, a cross made at the end of June 1919 between 
late (F2), individual of pliniana x equina and a greemseeded Viciu Faha 
(Windsor bean), produced in 1920, shaded, intermediate, but flat beans, 
of which the 12 descendants in 1921 were composed of 2 recessives with 


j spotted 


6 

4 
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green seeds, 4 plants with brown seeds and 6 with mottled. It is remarkable 
that here again the proportion of mottled seeds exceeds that of the brown or 
grey-seeds. 

To sum up : crosvses effected between various divergent kinds of Fi- 
da Faha show that in seeds brown is dominant to grey or green. The pliniana 
line imparts to the hybrids (after the second generation), the new characters 
of mottles or spots, which i>ersist in a good many of the j)rogeny and appear 
even more fixed than the brown character of the parent. There are many 
fixed varieties of Phaseolus characterised by mottling, spots or shaded areas 
round the liilum, so no doubt similar varieties of Vida Faha could also be 
obtained, if there were any market demand for them. 

158 - Ck>tton Selection: Method Adopted in Egypt by the Sultanic Agricultural So. 

Ciety (i). — FaKEMAN* Geo. V., in Sultanic A^ricuHu-ral Society, Technical Section 
bulletin No. 3, pp. I-16. Cairo, 1920. 

The chief t3"pes of cotton, such as American Shoi*t Staple, Indian Short 
Staple and Sea Island, have in all probability their origin in conscious or 
unconscious selection from different wild species. The several varieties 
within these types have originated from sports, mutations or h3d>rid,s that 
have been grown in separate cultxires or have gained ascendancy' through 
local climatic selection. 

Since however crossing takes place freely between the different types 
within a species, very few commercial varieties are even ap]>roximateh^ 
pure. When to this is added the mechanical mixing of seeds that occurs 
at the ginning plants and store-houses or through volunteer cotton in the 
field, it is easy to realise the difficulty of the task of the cotton selector 
whose object is not only to discover or produce high yielding varieties 
of desirable quality, but also to secure and maintain uniformity in his 
I>roduct. 

Selection ok oktginai, mother plants. — a) Material. — At least 
two or three acres are planted with the best available seed of the variety 
to be improved in such a manner as to facilitate the observation of the 
individual jdants. 

b) Selection Based on Vegetative Characters. — The type that is to 
be the object of selection is first determined. For this purpose a set of 
arbitrary' standards is chosen for each of the characters (shape of boll, 
height of plant, branches, etc.), in order to ser\^e as a basis of com¬ 
parison 

A thousand or more iffants wliich are true to the type of the variety 
in all cliaracters considered must be examined. Ivach plant is given a 
serial number and its description is written on a printed blank. That 
used in 1919 was as follows : 


(i) See Grig. AiUcle of W. L. Bales, " Studie? on the Cotton Plant of Egypt, *’ in i?. 
Aiig. rois, No. 1096. {Ed.) 

[lftV-158] 
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Cotton — Description of Selected Plant. 

locality .Date. 

Variety.Plant No. 

Diameter of space occupied.detu. 

Height...dem. 

Habit: open — shut — dwarf — bushy. 

I^eaves : large — medium — small. 

Vegetative Branches; Number. 


Bolls : Size — large — medium — small. 

Boll'' : Number.Shape No. .. 


I^cules 

2 

3 

4 

5 






Seed Cotton ; Total weight.. weight per boll . . . . 

weight of seed.% tint. 

weight of lint .weight of 100 seeds . . . 



I^int index . . 

Notes.lycngth of lint. 

Seeds per boll - 


c) Selection Based on Provisional Estimate of Lint Length and 
Strength. — The length and strength of the lint are roughly estimated in 
the field. If the lint from apparently normal bolls is weak or too short 
the plant is at once rejected. 

d) Selection Based on Laboratory Studies. — The laboratory studies 
are based upon the different picking of the same plant put together, and 
are carried out in the following order. 

i) A choice is made of seeds for microscopic or physical studies ; 
the material is divided into 10 lots, from each of which is taken at random 
a sound locule ; the middle seed is removed, great care being taken to sepa¬ 
rate it with its own lint. 

3) The cotton seed is weighed (excluding the sample of xo reserved 

seeds). 

3) The seed is ginned and the seed and lint are put into separate 
pockets of the bag. 

4) The samples of lint are submitted to a cotton expert to dis¬ 
tinguish the three classes “ bad “ typical", " superior All the samples 
classified as bad are discarded. 

5) The lint is weighed and its % calculated. 

6) The representative sample of seeds is weighed and the lint index 
calculated by the following formula: 

% lint X weight of too see ds X loo _ index 
~ % seeds 

(It is convenient to use tables previously prepared). . 

7) The seeds of the plants classified as " ts^pical ” or ‘ superior 
io lint characters and which have shown themselves typical in morpho- 
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logical characters are then studied as regards; amount and colour of the 
fuzz, the shape and colour of the seed etc. It is best to use for comparison 
type samples placed in series and referred to by number thus : fuzz color 
6 ; fuzz distribution 4 ; beak 5 ; shape 8 ; seed-coat markings 3 ; seed- 
coat colour 5- The range of the type of the variety in each of these charac¬ 
ters having been determined, any plant falling outside the variety type- 
group should be discarded. 

8) The seeds of those plants which are true to the type of the variety 
and are classed as excellent by the expert and also show agricultural pro¬ 
mise (earliness, good yield, etc.), are retained for planting in pedigree plant 
plots the following year. The ten seeds reserved from these plants are 
subjected to careful laboratory studies ; i) measurements of the lint length 
by combing and measuring the circumference of the lint halo, in special 
cases, the measures of individual fibres are also taken. Breaking strength 
and elasticity are determined on 100 fibres from each plant — 3) the rela¬ 
tive fibre diameter and twist are determined microscopically on 20 fibres. 
These characters are all recorded and kept for comparison with the off¬ 
spring of the selected mother plants grown in the pedigree plant plots the 
following year. m 

Pedigree peant peots. — First year : the seeds of each mother plant 
are sown separately in the pedigree plots. When the plants are well estab¬ 
lished they may be thinned to one plant in the hill. During the bloom¬ 
ing season, all the fresh flowers in each of the plant plots are counted daily ; 
the data thus obtained shows the earliness of the strain. Throughout the 
growing season, each plot is studied with regard to its uniformity in vegeta¬ 
tive types and to all characters indicative of its agricultural value, special 
attention being paid to : the number and position of the vegetative bran¬ 
ches ; the number and position of the flowers ; the length and number of the 
nodes of the fruiting branches; the type and quantity of the leaves ; 
size and shape of the bolls; the number of locules ; and the manner of 
opening of the bolls. 

As the plants develop and begin to bloom, all “ off type " plants should 
be pulled up, the reason for their destruction being given in the records of 
the plot. 

When the first bolls open, the plant plots must be examined carefully, 
and those having bad vegetative characters, or few bolls per plant, or 
shewing late development should be rejected. From each of the remaining 
plots a representative sample should be picked on which are recorded lint 
length, weight of lint per boll, lint index and seed weight. All plots below 
the average in these respects are at once rejected. 

From the remaining plots the plants are picked separately at harvest 
time. The final height-number of vegetative branches; boll-shai)e num¬ 
ber ; number of bolls opening; average weight of seed cotton per boll; 
percentage of lint; weight of 100 seeds; lint index; lint length and 
quality of lint, as judged by the expert, are recorded for each plant. 

These data are then assembled to show the distribution and average 
value of the different vegetative characters for the plants of each plot. 
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These distribution curves may then be compared with the corresponding 
characters of the parent plants in order to ascertain the parental stocks 
which were able to transmit their special characters in a high degree and 
average to the population of their ofiFspring. 

After the completion of these studies, the most promising individual 
plants of the superior plots are retained for sowing in plant plots the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Second year, — The plant plots are sown, treated and studied exactly 
as in the first year ; all plots that do not maintain the high standard ex¬ 
hibited the first year are eliminated. 

In order to secure pure close-fertilised seed from the most promising 
plots, bags are used. These were made by the author from mosquito 
netting and do not hinder the rCvSpiration or transpiration of the flower 
as is the case with bags of paper or muslin : A piece of netting 5 by 6 
inches is required for each, this is folded and sown up, so as to form a bag 

3 by 5 inches ; at the open end is attached a piece of thin copper wire about 

4 or 5 inches long which keeps the bag in position, being twisted two or three 
times round the pedicel. The bag may be put on as soon as the pedicel 
is long enough to allow the bag to be closed beneath the bracteoles. 

The exact size of the bag (which varies according to the variety of 
cotton-plant), must be such as to allow the petals to develop normally, but 
not to unroll completely. The petals thus form a loose envelope enclos¬ 
ing and protecting the stamens and pistils so that self fertilisation is 
insured. 

Third year. — The close pollinated seed from the most promising indiv¬ 
idual plants and the superior plots of the .second year are again sown and 
studied in the same manner, all ofl-tyj)e or inferior plants or unsatisfactory 
plots being discardea. The seed of each plot remaining after tjpas elimin¬ 
ating process, is collected together, and kept for planting the following 
year in pedigree increase plots. 

Pedigree increase plots. — First year. — These must be carefully 
watched in order to eliminate all oS-type or interior plants. The study of 
the agricultural, vegetative and lint characters is made as before, but owing 
to the large number of plants, a certain number only forming a representa¬ 
tive sample, are examined. At the end of the season the less promising 
plots are rejected and the seed of the very best is sown in the larger pedi¬ 
gree increase plots of the next year. 

Second year. — The same operations are carried out as in the first 
year. At the end of the season, a further selection is made whereby only 
the strains which have passed all the 6 elimination tests are retained. The 
'^eeds of these strains will by this time have multiplied to such an extent as 
to admit of planting in large scale increase fields 

In short, the operations may be grouped under the following headings: 

1) Selection of original mother plants 

2) Pedigree plant plots : First year 

3) Pedigree plant plots : Second year 

4) Pedigree plant plots: Third year 


[iW] 
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5) Pedigree increase plots: First year 

6) Pedigree increase plots: Second year * 

7) Pedigree fields. 

The plan is thus designed to give a continuous supply of seed pure to 
type and never more than 6 years removed from a single selected mother 
plant. If artificial hybridisation becomes desirable, the plants will 
serve as the starting point for plant selection in the same manner as has 
been above described for field selection. Here selection is made by keep¬ 
ing in mind the combination of characters desired in the new type. 

159 - Varietal Tiials with Spring Wheat in North Dakota, U. S. Comparative Grain 
Yields and Milling and IB^ing Qualities, — sioa, t. b., in Bulletin 149* AgrtcuUurai 
Experiment Station, North Dakota Afiru:uUural College, pp. 1-55, table XXXIII, ligs 4 
Aug 1921. 

The average acreage cropped with wheat in North Dakota for the 10 
years period 1910-19 was 7 767 500 acres, and the average acre yield 
during that period was 10.5 bushels. 

Varietal trials have been conducted at 7 Experiment Stations in this 
State. The average annual precipitation at these Stations ranges from 13.77 
in. at Hettinger (S. W.) to 23.62 in. at Fargo (S. E.) and the average season¬ 
al precipitation (April to July incluwsive) ranges irom 8.05 inches at Het¬ 
tinger and 8.12 in. at Langdon (N E) to 13.67 Fargo. 

Grain Yields. — Comparative data on gmin yields for the two 
main classes of wheat, namely, common {Triticum vulgare) and durum 
(T. durum) are given with reference to the several Sub-stations concerned. 
The class and group separations employed are as follows : — 

1) r. vulgare: Fife Group. — Red Fife, Power, Glyndon, Mar¬ 
quis, Ghdr^a Spring, Kitchener, Ruby, Red Bobs ; Bluestem Group, 
^ Haynes, Dakota ; Preston Group. Preston Pioneer, Kota, 
Miscellaneous. Prelude, Humpback. 

2) r. durum :Amber Durum Group. Kubanka, Amaut- 
ka. Monad, Acme, Mindum, Kahla, Peliss, Golden Ball. Red Durum 
Group, D. 5 (Durum No. 5), No. 58 (C. I., No. 5618). 

Of the T, t'ulgare, Marquis is distinctly superior to aU other commercial 
varieties, for the Eastern and Southern sections of the State. In the cen¬ 
tral and south-western sections, Power gave a slightly superior yield, but 
the difference between the two is negligible. Stem rust (Puccinia graminis, 
has been less frequent in the western than in the eastern sections. 

A comparison is niade between the average yields (in bushels per acre) 
of the best varieties of T. vulgare grown at each station from 1913 to 1930, 
for 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8-year periods respectively. Taking for example the re¬ 
sults for the 7-year period in the S. E. and N. W. the two outstanding varie¬ 
ties, Marquis and Power (Fife group), gave for the 7-year period in the S. E. 
area (Fargo), 21.7 and 18.8 bus. per acre respectively and in the N. W. area 
(Williston), 27.2 and 27.9 bus. respectively. Of the Bluestem group for 
a similar period in the S. E. Dakota and Haynes both gave 15.5 bus. per 
acre and in N. W. 26.8 and 25.5 bus. respectively. Of the Preston group 
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the var. Preston gave for a similar period 18.5 bus. (S. E.) and 26.6 bus. 
(N. W.>. ^ 

A similar comparison is made between the average yields for the varie¬ 
ties of T, durum grown at each station and for similar i)eriods. For 
comparative purposes the 7-year period S. E. and N. W. have here been 
selected. 

The Kubanka gave 24.7 bus. per acre (S. E.) and 28.6 bus. (N. W.). 
Amautka, 20.2 bus. (S. E.) and 28.8 (N. W). The Monad and Acme have 
not been grown as long. The data available for them, however, in comparison 
with the other varieties, are interesting and conclusive, e. g. at Fargo (S. E.) 
in 4 years, Monad gave a superior yield to Kubanka by 3.5 bus. per acre 
and at Williston (N, W.) after 3 years the superior yield amounted to 3.6 bus. 

In 1913, 13 % of the wheat acreage in N. Dakota was cropped with 
durum wheat and in 1920 this rose to 36 % ; it is estimated that in 1921, 
alK)ut 45 % of the acreage will be devoted to durum. 

Stem rust infection. — Comparative estimates are given in tabular 
form of the percentage stem rust infection for the principal varieties named 
and these indicate that of the comm<m wheats Marquis, although not resist¬ 
ant, being an early wheat other things being equal, is thereby helped to escape 
rust attack to a large extent. Other varieties such as Power, Ha\Ties and 
I’reston are very susceptible to rust, but the Kota var. (Preston group) 
appeared to be comparatively resistant. The durum wheats are apparently, 
taken as a whole, more resistant both to rust and also to drought. Monad 
and Acme show up well in this respect and D. 5 was the least susce2’)tible 
of an^’’ of the varieties named. 

Observations relative to the susceptibility of varieties have been made 
at Fargo and' Dickinson over a series of years. Taking first the S. E. 
section for a 7-year period, the average percentage of infection is estimated 
as follows: (Common) Power 49.7 to 58.4, Marquis 38.3, Dakota 49.0, 
Preston 47.1. (Durum) Kubanka 30.1, Amautka 34.7, Kahla 23.7, Gliar- 
novka 26.3. For a 3-year j>eriod Nomad showed only 1.3 % infection 
and Acme 2.0 %; taking next the S. W. section, a 3-years average gave : 
(Common) Power 24.1, Red Fife 22.8, Marquis 23.2, Haynes 24.6, Preston 
29.0, Pioneer 17,6: (Durum): Kubanka 10.7, Kubanka No. 8, 12.5. 

Full details are given in the tables of the infection percentage for each 
individual year. 

Maturity requirements. — On an average for 7 years (1913-20), 
at Fargo (S. E.), Marquis matured in 87.8 days, Preston 88.5, Power 91, 
Dakota 92.5, and Kubanka 91.7. Other data are also given. 

Height of plants. — There did net appear to be much variation in 
height. Taking the 2-year period (1918-20) as an example, in the Fife 
^toup, the height ranged from 37 inches Power, to 4^*5 Kitchener, in the 
Bluestem the range was from 38.5 to 40.5, in Preston, 39.5^ ^.nd for the Am¬ 
ber durums, 41.0 to 41.4 in. Full details are given in tabular form compar¬ 
ing some agronomic characters for established and promising new varieties 
wheat in the S. E. an S. W. areas. 

Straw yields. — Durum wheats in general produce longer, and thus 

[I 5 tl 
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more straw than the common wheats. At Fargo, Kubanka has yielded 
more straw on an average than any of the other established varieties. Mar¬ 
quis did not produce as much straw as Power or Dakota, but more than 
Preston. All straw yields were less in the S. W. section than in the S. E., 
this was especially noticeable in the case of Marquis which gave exception¬ 
ally light yields. However, the low rainfall in the S. W. area has frequently 
been a big factor in preventing the normal development of plants. Tak¬ 
ing the yields as a whole, with the common wheats, the Fife group gave on 
an average for a 6-year period, 3475 lb. (Marquis) to 3734 lb. (Power): 
Bluestem grotip, 3596 to 3974 lb; Preston 3304 lb. and with the durum 
wheats, 3747 and 3748 lb. for Kubanka and Amautka respectively. 

Tables are given of data with regard to the yields per acre tor the 
various years. 

Weight per bijshee. — It does not necessarily follow that a high 
bushel weight alone, means a high quality of wheat, or wheat of high mill¬ 
ing and baking value. According to the appended table, the average weight 
per bus. in lb. varies from 51.5 to 56.9 lb. foi the File, Bluestem and Pre¬ 
ston groups, and amomits to 59.4 lb. for var. Prelude. For the durum 
wheats, the average weight is evidently higher and varies from 59.3 to 6r 
lb. (In both the above-mentioned cases the data here refer to the S. W. 
Section and a i-year ])eriod). 

Mieeing and baking qtjaeities. — In this connection observations 
have been made at Fargo (S. E.) since 1917 and at Dickinson (S. W.) since 
1911. The data given in the present publication include the compara¬ 
tive yearly percentage of straight flour from the i>rincipal varieties; the 
amount of water the flour absorbs, or requires, to make dough of pro^^er 
consistency; the volume of the loaf baked from the flour, and averages 
showing the rating as regards colour and texture of the loaves. Flour 
from Marquis is apparently superior to that from other commercial varie¬ 
ties for bread-making purposes. Durum wheat flour does not appear to 
have the strength of gluten associated with flour from common wheats. 
Of the commercial amber-durum varieties. Kubanka is superior to Amautka. 
Monad, a variety of more recent origin, and Acme are distinctly superior to 
Kubanka as regards yield but its flour gives a smaller loaf. The D-5, 
red durum, yields well; its milling and baking qualities are, however, dis¬ 
tinctly of inferior quality, and do not satisfy the requirements of either 
the bread or macaroni trade. 

160 - The Composition of Wheat Affected by Meteorologrioal Conditions — Shutt, e. t. 

(Chemist for the Dominion of Canada), Kcpoit of the Chemist, in Rapport des Ferme^ 

Expinmentr(le*i du Dominion, Fiscal Yeai ending March 31, 1920, p. 59* Ottawa loax. 

This study which was begun in 1908, shows that climatic and seasonal 
conditions not onl3^ affect tte wheat yield, but may also exert a powerful 
influence upon the protein content of the grain. Wheat froms the same 
parent stock was sown at the various experiment farm and Stations, and 
careful observations and records were made of the crops obtained, and the 
temperature during the growth period. One sample of wheat from each 
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plot IS analysed, and the data are incorporated in the form ot taWes, in 
the meteorological statistics. 

On account of the War the analysis of the wheat samples had been 
internipted since 1916, but has now been resumed and the results will 
be correlated with the temperature statistics, in order to see the influence 
of environment upon growth, composition and yield. The first results 
obtained by this method of research have shown that the conditions fa¬ 
vourable to the formation of the hard kernel, rich in gluten, characterising 
wheat of good quality, are a relatively dry soil, and the prevalence of a 
relatively high temperature during the time that the grain is filling out 
and ripening. 

161 - Satisfactory Results obtained in Italy with a Variety of Rice from the United 
States,— Noveixi, N., in Ot<yrnaU di RisicoUura^ Vol. Xi, No. 12, p. 181-183. Ver- 
celli, December, 1921. 

The “ R. Stazioiie sj^erinientale di Risicoltura " of Vercelli has imix>rt- 
ed from the United States 2 varieties of rice called American 1561 and Amer¬ 
ican 1600. As the grain of both is good and the varieties were said to be 
very productive, trial crops were grown not only at the Station itself 
but on .several agricultural farms and by many competent farmers in 
various i>arts of Piedmont, lyombardy and Emilia. 

American 1561 never rix>ened ; while American 1600 proved similar 
in development and vegetative growth to the Italian variety originario/* 
although perhaps it produces less straw. Average height T.45 m.; 
tillering average; 15-18 culms; a little more resistant to lodging 
than '' originario " owing to its rather slender flexible stem with many 
vascular bundles, and its more compact panicle; rij^ens at the sam^ 
date as “originario,'' or perhaps a little earlier; ears denser with an 
average length of 20 cm., each faring 160-180 kernels ; production gen- 
erally good, being about 60 quintals of paddy per hectare (one agricul¬ 
turist obtained over 70 quintals); grain similar to that of “ originario," 
glumes very thin and lighter in colour. This variety does best 011 slightly 
clayey soil. 

The author is of opinion that it is worth breeding, and the seed sec¬ 
tion of the Vercelli “ Stazione di Risicoltura " has already taken the work 
in hand. 

162 ~ Gemsbok Beans (Bauhinia. Esculenta^ from South Africa. — nuiietin of 
the Imperial Institute, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 142 M 4 . I^ondou, 1921. 

The seeds of the leguminous plant Bauhinia esculenta have been exam¬ 
ined recently at the Imperial Institute, at the request of the Chief Di¬ 
vision of Botan^r, Union of South Africa. It was stated t\mt the seeds, 
which are known locally as “ Gemsbok beans " are utiKsed in the South- 
West Protectorate both for native consumption and for feeding animals, 
nnd it was desired to ascertain their precise food value and whether they 
contain any injurious substance. 

The seeds were dark reddish-brown in colour, about % to ^/g inches 
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in diameter, with woody shells, 49 %, and oily kernels 51 %, caieam- 
coloured with a pleasant, nutty but slightly bitter flavour. 

The kernels contained 4 % of moisture; on extraction with ether 
the yield was 41.6 % of a golden-3rellow limpid oil, equivalent to 43.3 % 
from moisture free kernels. 

Tlie appended T^ble shows the composition of the kernels, shells, en¬ 
tire seeds, residual meal (containing 7 % fat) compared with that of de¬ 
corticated cotton-seed cake. 




Bauhinim sscuUnkt 

Meal 1 

Ijnecorticated 

1 cotton-seed 
j calce 


Xernela | 

Shells 1 

Butire seedsj 

i 

Moisture. 1 

i 

4.0 %i 

8.5 % 

6.a% 

1 

^^•4 % 

t 8.65 % 

Crude protein., 

32.8 

25 

! 18.0 

52.2 

40 25 

Fat.; 

41.6 1 

0.2 

i 21.3 

7.0 

I 7-93 

Carbohydrates (by difference). . | 

17.2 

67.2 

i 41.6 

27.4 

' 26.06 

Crude fibre.! 

*•3 1 

19.8 

1 10-4 

2.1 

1 10.16 

. 4 sh. 

3 .x * 

1.8 

i 

4.9 

i 6.95 

Nutrient ratio..| 

1: 3.4 ; 

X : 27 ,I 

! f-S-o 

I : 08.3 1 

i| I : i.i 

Food units.i 

20^ 

74 . 

140 

17 *; 1 

L 147 


The oil extracted, which has a pleasant odour and taste, possessed 
the following characteristics, compared with cotton seed oil (given in 
brackets) : — 

Specific gravity 0.9211 (0.922-0.925) ; refractive index at 40° C, 1.464 ; 
solidifying point of fatty acids, 30.6“ C (35®-38®) ; acid value 0.6 ; sa¬ 
ponification value 190.0 (192-195) ; iodine value 95.6 % (105^115 %); 
unsaponifiable matter 0.8 % (0.8-1,8 %), volatile acids, soluble 0.3; 
insoluble o.i. 

The results show that the kernels of B, esculenta are rich in protein 
and oil, and that the oil resembles cotton-seed oil. The meal contains 
a high percentage of protein but a poor fibre content, and in these respects 
is superior to decorticated cotton-seed cake. 

No injurious substance was found in the seeds, but it has not been 
definitely established that they are harmless : it is considered advisable 
therefore to carry out feeding trials before definitely recommending the 
beans for general use as a feed. For this purpose, the hard shells should 
be removed, as they are woody and of low food value. 

Up to the present no information api>ears to be available regarding 
the composition of Gemsbok seeds and their use as a feeding stuff, but the 
seeds of certain species of Bauhinia are stated to be employed as a feed in 
India. 

If available in sufficient quantities, these seeds seem likely to be of 
distinct value both as foodstuffs and for oil extraction. 
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163 - Developmeat of Potato Tubers. Experiments Made in Colorado, U. 8 . A. — 

CxasK. C. F. ((Mce ot Hortlcultafia and Pomological Investigations) la Bulletin Vo. 058, 

United States Depoftment of Agriculture, pp. 1-27, figs. 10, tables ii, Bibliography 

of 12 works. Washington, D. C., Aug. 22, 1921. 

The experiments here described were carried out at the Colorado Po¬ 
tato Experiment Station, Greeley, during the seasons 1916-18. A few 
minor observations were also made in Maine in 1919 for the purpose 
of verifying previous conclusions as to the time of the beginning of tuber 
formation. While these studies could profitably be extended to cover 
a longer period and include a greater number of varieties and a wider range 
of environmental conditions, the author considers it advisable to place 
on record the results obtained up the present time. 

The material used for the experimental work was grown under field 
conditions, the cultural operations following those in general use in the lo¬ 
cality. The minimum size of tuber saved was % inch. When a separa¬ 
tion was made into marketable potatoes and culls, the division was by 
weight, the former including those equal to or exceeding 3 otmces and the 
culls those below this limit. 

The statistical studies of tubers at one-week intervals showed that the 
greater part of those which grew to exceed ^ inch in diameter were formed 
at the start of tuber development. The maximum rate of growth of tubers 
was found to occur at the end of August or beginning of September, ap¬ 
proximately 80 days after planting. At this time nearly % of the total 
period of tuber development had been completed. The differences in 
the sizes of the tubers in the individual hills may be attributed largely 
to the unequal rate of growth rather than to the differences in the age of 
the tubers. A small increase in the weight of tubers was foimd to occur 
after the vines had been killed by frost. 

The weight of the tuber did not appear to be correlated with the length 
of the stolon upon which it is produced. The average data show a tendency" 
towards a decrease in the size of the tuber on the upper stolons, though 
the individual plants showed considerable diversity in this respect. The 
greatest average weight was produced by the lowest stolons in the 2-stolon 
and 3-stolon groups ; while in the 4-stolon group the maximum production 
was in the second ix>sition, with a gradual decrease in the weight in the 
upper stolons. Larger numbers of observations are however needed to 
establish the laws governing these relationships. 

The number and weights of tubers per hill were found to be influenced 
by the size and kind of sett planted. The relative influence of whole and 
cut setts on tuber production using the Rural New Yorker variety of po¬ 
tatoes has been determined and it appears, according to the data given 
that a slightly larger number and with one exception a larger weight 
^f tubers per stem was obtained when whole setts were used. 

The fact that the tuber producing ability of different varieties varies 
considerably with respect to the number and weight of tubers per hills 
is brought out very clearly in the diagrams showing the number and weight 
>f tubers per hill produced in 500 hills of Rural New Yorker (average 
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4.5 and 860.7 gm. respectively) and 500 hills of Pearl (average 6.9 and 944 
gm. respectively). A further comparison of the behaviour of different 
varieties under varying treatment with respect to irrigation was made. 
(The varieties tested were Triumph, Early Ohio, Charles Downing, Russet, 
Burbank, Peachblow, Late Ohio, in addition to the two varieties above 
mentioned. The number of tubers per hill ranged from 3.8 in Rural New 
Yorker to 7.1 Charles Downing. The lowest avetage weights per hill 
were produced by the two early varieties, Triumph and Early Ohio, the 
highest by the late variety, Pearl. Apparently the application of water 
before tuber formation had begun, increased the number of tubers. In¬ 
creasing the number of irrigations appears to have had little effect on the 
number of tubers ; the weight per hill was however increased by each 
additional irrigation except where the applications were too frequent. 

The experiments on different types of soil revealed the existence of 
a close relationship between the character of the soil and the number 
and weight of tubers. Fine sandy loams invariably gave the best results, 
the number of tubers per hill (Rural New Yorker var.) being 6.3 and weight 
of tubers per hill 1033.5 gm. (average 162.8) compared with clay loam, 
4.9, 663.7 (average 136.5) and heav’y clay 3.0, 376.7 gm. (average 
125.3) respectively. 

164 - The Barajillo {Meibomim Rensoni)^ a Good Leguminous Forage Plant, 
Indigenous in Central America (2 )•— Renson, C., in Revi^ta de AfurtcuHura Tro¬ 
pical, Otffano de la Dtfeccidn j^^cfteral de AimcuUura e Indu^l/^ia^ RepUbhca de El 
Salvadof, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 65-7'>» 8 figs. San Salvador, Febfuary i, 

The barajillo, which is also called ** Juana larga'', “ vara de arco ", 
" arquillo ", etc., is a Legumino.sa belonging to the group of the Hedy- 
sareae. It has been identified by Paynter (of the Bureau ot Plant In¬ 
dustry of the United States Department of Agriculture), as Meibomia 
Rensdki n.‘ sp., and grows wild in Central America at altitudes of between 
600 and 1200 m. in places that are not frequented by livestock, for horses, 
mules atid cattle eat it with such avidity that they end in entirely destroying 
the plant. When left undisturbed and allowed to grow freely, Meibomia 
Rensoni forms a small tree 5 to 6 metres in height, with slender, unbranched 
trunk terminating in a heavy bushy crown which makes the stem bend in 
a bow. 

The fruit is a lomentum that easily breaks across at the joints ; the 
latter are hard and contain a single seed. 

If these pieces of the lomentum are planted in ploughed land, the 
seeds do not germinate ; this fact has been stated by many agriculturists, 
and was proved by the author's experiments. The small seeds must 
be removed from the pod without injury and, according to the author, 
this is best done by placing the seeds on a plate of rubber and mnning 


(1) For Desmodium leiocarpum G. Don (*» Meibomia leiocarpa *= Hedysamm Itiocarpam 
Spreng -- Hedy&arum erectum Vdl) a« a forage plant in Cuba, sec R. December, 1920, 
No. 1097. {Ed) 
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a rubber-roller over them. After the ground is ploughed, it should be 
harrowed and rolled ; the seeds (mixed with soil) must be sown broad¬ 
cast and not covered with earth. They germinate in about 12 days, and 
the plants grow so rapidly that in 5 months their height exceeds that of 
a inan. 

The author advises a wide growth of this excellent forage plant in 
Central America, for the only artificial meadows in that country are '' za- 
catales ** composed of Oraminae, and the need of a forage leguminosa 
is all the more keenly felt, because only negative results have been obtained 
with the foreign species hitherto tested, 

165 - Florida Beggar Weed {Desmodium Tortuosum) (i). — mundy, rr (v,, 

in The Rhodec<-ta Agricultural Journal, Vnl. XVIII, No. pp 504-505, pi. i. Salis¬ 
bury, October 1921. 

For many years, Florida beggar weed (Desmodhm tortuosum) has 
given excellent revsults on the Kxi^eriment Station at Salisbury with or 
without irrigation, and without any s][)ecial soil treatment. During the 
season 1920-21 one plot of beggar weed sown in January 1920, was cut as 
follows : 

1st cutting (Oct. 6), height 12 inches, 2nd cutting (Nov. 20), height 
18 inches, 3rd cutting (Dec. 30), height 21 inches, 4th cutting (Feb. 16), 
height 21 inches, 5th cutting (March 20), height 18 inches, 6th cutting 
(June 8), height 9 inches. 

Growth on the earliest cutting wa.^ hastened by irrigation (one wa¬ 
tering in September). A second watering was given on October 10, after 
which the crop was entirely dei>endent u|x>n rainfall. The 6th cutting 
yielded 1170 lb. of green fodder per acre, and since this was the shortest 
growth of any, it may be safely assumed that the total yield of green for¬ 
age j)er acre for the 6 cuttings was not less than 12 000 lb. 

Further reports from other districts of Rhodesia bear out the opinion 
already formed of this crop. 

liie stalks of D, tortuosum, as they mature, become hard and woody 
and it is therefore recommended to cut or graze frequently and before it 
becomes too mature. The seed germinated easily, and is extremely hardy 
when young’ very few plants burning or wilting even during drougth. 

Although this crop cannot be reckoned as equal in quality, where 
lucenie cannot be grown without great difficulty, beggar weed has 
been shown to be the next best .substitute. 

- Method for ealeulating the Production of Pastures. — see. No 183 of thi^ 
Review, 

167 - Piedmont Hemp. — Dolci.E., in La France et le MarM Ualien, Organe de la Chambre 
dc Commerce Halienne d Faria, Year XXXVI, Nos. 245-^PP- 29*’ 293 * 

Pari*-, Tuly-Septeniber 1921. 

Report of Prof. Ermanno Donci, Technical Delegate for the Indus¬ 
trial and Agricultural Development of Piedmont hemp. 

(i) For nitiogea content of Z>. tortuosum, See R. Pec. 1017, No. 1126. [Id.) 
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Italian hemp has long been imported into France, and the quotations 
of the Bologna and Naples hemp markets are given on the Stock Exchanges 
of Paris and Marseilles. The author does not speak of the classic varieties 
of Campania and Emilia but deals solely with Piedmont hemp {Cannabis 
sativa var. excelsior). 

The seed of this variety has for many years been imported from Car- 
magnola into the hemp-growing regions of Anjou and Touraine, especially 
into the district between Saumiir and Daguemere. The seeds are sown 
very far apart and produce laige branched plants from which the fibre 
known as fils du Piemont'' is obtained. This variety is sown in the 
fields where rope-making hemp is cultivated, and its fibre is called petit- 
fils du Piemont." It is this selected seed that is bought by the growers 
of Basse-Loire and provides the hemps tor spinning, known as chanvres 
pour filature 

It may be said that the Piedmont hemp seed has now acquired a world¬ 
wide reputation. Its biological characters are well-known and have 
been the subject of careful experiment in France, Serbia, Russia and Amer¬ 
ica owing to a great extent to the initiative of the " Cassa Rurale di 
ViUanova Solaro " (Cuneo), which has its Head Office at 22 Via Balbo, Turin. 

Some large French string-factories (for instance that at Macon) prefer 
the Piedmont tow to the classical product of Emilia, and also to the Nea¬ 
politan variety, for though less pliable it is not at all woody on account 
of the special hand-treatment it receives. The worker seizes the base of 
the stalk to be decorticated, removes the cortex covering the root, and 
breaking the stalk into two or three pieces, then detaches it from the tow, 
that is to say, the stalk is removed by hand from the tow, and not the tow 
from the stalk. The stems are from 4 to 5 metres long and their circum¬ 
ference at the base varies from 3 to 5 cm. ; further the amount cultivated 
by each grower is small (for the land is much subdivided), so the work 
is not so laborious as would at first sight appear; for which reason, no 
attenqjt has been made to substitute more rapid mechanical work for 
this manual labour. The towr after being made into hanks, is sold on the 
markets of Carmagnola, Vigone, Carignano and Pignerola. The hemp 
is known by a number of new technical names. The type called " buona " 
at Bologna, " macerata in tiglio " at Rovigo, and “ extra," in Naples 
is sold in Piedmont under the title of " naturale ". The fibre of stalks 
that have been cut by hail or are insufficiently developed is called " mo- 
letto ", while the product of female plants that have borne fruit, and the 
tow of stalks retted by the dew, pass respectively under the names of 
" meschiasso " and " antersecco." 

During the season an average of nearly 70 tons of first quality tow 
is sold weekly at the above-mentioned markets. It is always sold tmcomb- 
ed, for the combed hemp is all taken up by a hundred domestic-rural rope 
factories at Carmagnola, 

100 kg. of raw.tow yield : 37.75 extra tow; 35 kg, ordinary’' tow — 
16.25 kg. of residuum (roots, oakum); 11 kg, of heterogenous substances 
(dust). 
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The 16.25 kg. of residuum furnish an excellent textile fibre that can 
be used in rope-making. The only really waste product is the dust; this 
comes from the soil adhering to the roots (in Piedmont the hemp is not 
cut, but pulled up), or found in the retting water. The sole defects of 
Piedmontese hemp are its want of flexibility and the coarseness of the fibre 
which limit its use in rope-making. 

In order to obtain a fine flexible fibre, it is only necessary however 
to sow the hemp more thickly instead of planting 40 to 50 seeds i>er square 
metre, or at the rate of 30 to 50 litres per hectare (300 litres per hectare 
in France) according to the present custom. On the other hand, broad 
casting has the advantage ot producing much larger seeds which are greatly 
appreciated and are even more profitable than the tow. In 1920, they 
fetched 708 lire i)er quintal. The result of sowing this hemp in the I/>ire 
valley was to increase the production by about 30 %. The characters 
that have made it celebrated are : resistance to bad weather, immxmity 
to certain plant parasites and luxuriant growth. 

The industrial treatment of the fibre is still based on antiquated methods 
and a large wooden wheel turned by hand is employed. The “ Cassa Rurale 
of Villanova Solaro is setting up modem plants. 

The conditions at Carmagnola are most suitable for a hemp-factory, 
for the supply of electric power is plentiful and there are abundant means 
of communication with the sea through Genoa, and the interior and 
foreign countries, via Modane and the Simplon. 

168 - The Agave and Foureroya, giganiea, at Tran-Ninh Indo->China.—~ 

M. R. (Chef de la Station asxicole du Tmn-Ninh;, in liulleiin ai;ricole de Vlnstitut S'ten- 
Hfidue^ de Saiv^on, Year 3, No. ii, pp. 360-364. Saigon, November, 1921. 

Agave. — Description of the distribution, development of the plant 
and extraction of fibre with reference to plants under observation at Tran- 
Ninh. 

The leaves of 1.50 m. length weigh on an average 2.35 kg., and 90 gm. 
of dry fibre are obtained, i. e. a yield of 3.83%. If the fibre proven to be 
of superior quality there appears to be no reason why the method of ex¬ 
tracting fibre should not be facilitated and the industry extended. The 
coimtry round Tran-Ninh is peculiarly adapted to the cxiltivation of 
the agave. 

Foureroya gigarUea, — Bulbs were imported into Indo-China from 
France in 1911 and proved very adaptable to the new climatic conditions 
etc. The first collection of leaves was made in 1919, and it was found 
that 100 kg, of leaves gave 2.186 kg. of washed and well dried fibre. The 
fibre was larger than that obtained from agave, and was very white and 
shining. Air drying or sun drying has been found equally effective and 
the process is rapid, only requiring a few hours. The Monodefibreuse " 
fibre machine is recommended owing to easy transport, etc. A new 
plantation was made in 1921 on a steep slope and is so far progressing 
satisfactorily. F, giganiea, can be planted with success under trees with 
fallen leaves. Fine specimens have also been noticed growing in thickets, 
at Tran-Ninh. Drought appears to have no ill effect. 
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GRASSES FOR PAFER~MAKING 

Details are givai of propagation, planting, arrangement of plantation 
(spacing, etc.), cultural operations, defibration, etc. 

X69 - Giant Grasses for Paper-Making (i) in India, Africa, Aostcalia and die West 

Indies. — in Bulletin of the Jmt>eHil Institute, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 174-189 and 

Vol. XrX, No. 3 i PP- 271-282, T^ondon, 1921. 

A summary of work already done in connection with the utilisation 
of several species of wild large stemmed grasses, exclusive of bamboos. A- 
part from the giant forms, reference is also made to certain smaller grasses 
when these occur in association with the giant kinds or might be employed 
in paper-making in conjunction with them. 

India. — Ischaemum angustifolimn Hackel (= Andropogon invo-- 
ItUus, Stendel) the " sabai '' baib or bhabar grass of Northern and 
Central India. This grows to a height of 6-7 ft., and gives two abundant 
crops a year without irrigation. It 3delds 40 % or more of cellulo.se. Ac¬ 
cording to Raitt it is one of the best and cleanest materials known for the 
production of the finest printing and medium quality writing i^aper; 
even the nodes do not offer any vserious resistance to the action of reagents. 

Themeda gigantea, Hackel, sub spp. arundinacea and villosa, ** uUa- 
grasses The larger form is most abundant in N. W. India, growing to 
a height of 17 ft., and estimated to yield 3.5 tons per acre per annum 
if cut on a 3-years rotation. Raitt gave its composition as over 50 % 
cellulose, 28 % pectose etc., nearly 15 % water solubles and over 6 % 
lignin; average length of ultimate fibres as 287 to 2.9 mm., classing it 
first among Indian savannah grasses. When tested on a commercial 
scale both in India and in England, it was found difficult to bleach and 
hardly answered expectation but it could no doubt be used advantageously 
for admixture. 

Phragmites Karka, Trinius (=P. Roxburghii, " nalThis 

grows from 9-14 ft. high, its yield being estimated by Hole at 3.2 tons 
per acre per annum on a 2-years rotation. Composition is nearly 
48 % cellulose, 33 % pectose, etc. 12 % water soluble and 7 % lignin, 
its ultimate fibres averaging 2 mm. in length ; yield 39 % unbleached 
pulp. It is considered a first class paper-making grass. 

Saccharum spp. — 5 . arundinaceum, Retz, apparently including 
S. procerum and S. exaltatum Roxburgh, is a widely distributed gregarious 
species, occuring throughout India up to altitudes of 4.000 ft. It takes 
3-4 years to reach maturity, and should therefore be cut on a 4 to 5 years 
rotation. It grows 18 to 23 ft, in height and gives a yield of 14.8 tons 
of dry material per acre per annum ; the yield is stated to be best at the 
flowering season. The percentage of bleached fibre from the entire plant 
is stated to be 36.5, the composition of the plant being 52.9 % cellulose, 
9 *^ % lignin, 27.5 % pectose etc, and 10.5 % water soluble matter. This 
is classed among the best of the Indian savannah grasses whether for use 


(i) For Plants used for Paper-Making and the Utilisation of Bamboo*-, See R, May 
1921, No 498. (Fd,) 
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by itself or for adbtnixture and its yield per acre is more than twice the 
amount of any other species. 

JS. ciUare Anderss. (including S. Munja and S. Sara, Roxburgh). This 
gr9ws to a height of 17 ft. and under a three years rotation will give 5.6 
tons of material per acre per annum and yields 40 % bleached fibre. Com¬ 
position of entire plant 51.4 % cellulose, 32.6 % pectose etc., X0.7 % 
water soluble matter, 5.3 % lignin. The nodes are very slightly lignified 
and the pulp bleaches well, resembling that obtained from wheat straw. 

S. Narenga Wallich. Occurs in the sal forests from the Sub-Hi¬ 
malayas to Burma, grows 18 ft. high and gives 3.5 tons per acre per annum 
on a 3-years rotation. It contains 48% cellulose, 33.9 % pectose, etc., 
11.3 % water soluble matter, 6.8 % lignin. It is considered of equal value 
to 5 . ciliare, 5 . arundinaceaum, and 5 . spontaneum. 

S, spontaneum. — Widely distributed and gregarious species, oc¬ 
cupying thousands of acres in Assam and reaching altitudes of 6000 ft. 
in the Himalayas. It has \dgorous underground growth and sends up 
culms 7-14 ft. lugh. Yield 7.8 tons of air-dry material per acre, or 2.9 
tons per annum on a 2-years rotation ; ultimate fibre 0.8 to 2.8 mm. in 
length ; content 45.8 % cellulose, 36.2 % pectose, etc., 9.4 % water soluble 
material, 8.6 % lignin. The stems are apparently very satisfactory as 
pulp material, but the leafy heads do not bleach well- The species occu¬ 
pies flooded or moist areas and occurs also in S. China and in the Caroline 
Islands. 

5 . fuscum Roxburgh Miscanthus fuscus, Bentham) 5-9 ft. high 
requiring a 2-years rotation ; a native of moist ground in Assam, Bengal 
and Burma, ; estimated to give 2.3 tons per acre per annum, but classed 
by Raitt as somewhat inferior in strength. 

Erianthus Ravennac Beauvais Saccharum Ravennae'L.) ‘‘ Pampas 
grass Grows 17 ft. in height and is estimated to yield over 7 tons x^er 
acre but should be cut on a 3-years rotation ; fitted only for use in ad¬ 
mixture. 

Imperata arundinacea Cyrill (i) (including I, cylindrica and /. Koe- 
nigii ‘'lalang." Reaches altitudes of 7000 ft. ; has a creeping rhizome 
with erect solid culms 1^3 ft. high. Var. latifolia 3-4 ft. high with broader 
leaves found in the warmer parts of the Himalayas. Under a 2-years 
rotation could yield 1.7 tons dry grass x^r acre xx?r annum. It is used 
at the present time in conjunction with bamboo etc. in pax>er mills in Indo- 
China and Queensland (2) and has proved successful in the Federated 
Malay States. 

J. exaltaia Brongniart, grows gregariously and is resistant to drought, 
ultimate fibres 0.46-1,82 mm. in length; for cheax>er printing pax)ers, 
but ix>or in colour. 

Atundo Donax U. “ Spanish reed." Widely distributed in warm 
and wet districts grows from 5-16 ft. in height; estimated to yield over 3 


[i«f 


(O See R. Feb. 19x7, No. i^^rand R. IMay 1921 No. 498* {Ed,) 

(2) See R, Nov. 1916, No. 1162, and R, May 1921, No. 498. {Ed,) 
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tons per acre per annum on a 2-years rotation. Composition nearly 
43 % cellulose, 33 Vi % pcctose, etc., 14% water soluble matter and over 
9 % lignin. Ultimate fibres average 1.5 mm. length. Paper produced 
is of fairly good’quality and the plant is placed in the first class of Indian 
savannah grasses by Raitt and Hoee. 

Andropogon intermedius R. Brown. (Referred to by Staff as Amphi^ 
lophis). Widely distributed up to 8000 ft. in India, N. Australia, Tro¬ 
pical Africa and W. Indies. Grows 7 ft. high ; yields about 4 tons per 
acre or 2 tons on a 2-years rotation ; classed as 2nd class paper making 
material. 

Heteropogon contortus (“spear grass*') Roem and Schults {=^ An¬ 
dropogon coniortus ly.) widely distributed throughout the plains up to 
5 000 ft. ; grows 3-4 ft. high and estimated to yield i ton per acre on a 
2-years rotation. When tested by Raitt it proved too refractory to serve 
as a pulp-material even in admixture form. 

Pennisetum Alopecuros (“ Moya grass ") Stendel. From 15 000 to 
20 000 tons available annually in neighbourhood of Pench Valley, coal¬ 
field in Central Provinces ; said to yield 39 % of easily bleachable pulp. 

Eragrostis cynosuroides, Roem and Schults, “ dab " grows on barren 
sand in N. India. Perennial growing, 5ft. in height; estimated b^" Hole 
to yield i ton per acre per annum on 2-years rotation; ultimate fibres aver¬ 
age only 0.94 mm. in length and the pulp proved weak and difficult to 
bleach. It is considered therefore suitable only for admixture with su¬ 
perior grass pulp in a proportion not exceeding 10 %, 

South Africa. — Tambookie Grasses (i). — Reference is made to 
Cymbopogon validus Stapf (C. Nardus Rendle var. validus == C. tnargi- 
natus var. validus Stapf). C. excavatus Stapf (== Andropogon Schcenan- 
thus ly. var, versicolor Hackel), C. hirtus Stapf (== Hyparrhenia hirta), 
C, auctus S^pf, C, Ruprechtii Rendle (== Hyparrhenia Ruprechtii Foum), 
Andropogon ceresiaeformis Nees {= Monocymbium ceresiiforme Stapf), 
A, Dregianus (= Hyparrhenia Dregiana Stapf.) and Erianthus Sorghum 
Nees. 

Andropogon Buchanii Stapf. “ dek " or thatching grass has also been 
tested at the Imperial Institute (i). 

Trachypogon plumosus “ stek grass " Nees. — Comprises most of 
the forms included under T. polymorphus Hackel and under this name a 
sample was reported on by the Imperial Institute {2). 

Themeda triandra Forsk (including African forms of T, Forskalii 
Hackel (i), Anthistiria imberhis Retz and A. ciliata Nees). Examination 
proved that the ultimate fibres are mostly 1.5 to 2.0 mm. long, and yield 
about the same quantity and quality of pulp as the “ tambookie * and 
* dek “ grasses ; the nodes are, however, harder and would necessitate 
thorough boiling and beating. 


(i> See R. Feb. lyao. No. 202. {Ed.) 
{zj See R. May 1921, No. 498. {jEd.) 
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Sorglmm halepense ** Johnson grass 

Andropogon hirtiflorus Hootefel. var. semiberbis Stapf, (= Schiza- 
chyrium semiberbe Nees (i). 

Trisiachya Rehmanni Hackel (i). 

Aristida sp. gave pulp inferior to ordinary chemical wood pulp, but 
would be only profitably manufactured for looal use {Union S, Africa 
Industries Bull. No. 7, 19I9, p. 66). 

Panicum obscurans Stapf, also known as Isachne obscurans Wood- 
row (ij. 

West Africa. — Ten different species have quite recently been re¬ 
ceived from Nigeria for a test of their suitability for paper manufacture. 

1) Imperata cylindrica Beauv. ekongChemical examination ^ 
gave moisture lo.i % ; cellulose 41.3 %, ash 5.2 %. The ultimate fibres 
measured from 0.6 to 1.3 mm. Tests proved that the refractory part of 
the material consists of the hard rhizomes and that, if care is taken to 
exclude these in collecting the grass, a fair yield of pulp of good quality 
will be obtainable. 

2) Pennisetum sp. esun Composition:— moisture 10.i %, cell¬ 
ulose 41,6 % ash 7.3 

Under drastic conditions with caustic soda, the grass furnished a pulp 
which broke up fairly well, bleached to a fairly satisfactory^ cream colour 
and felted well, gmng a good strength of paper. The yield was however 
rather low. 

3) Andropogon lectorum Schum. Composition moisture 10.8%, 
cellulose 44.2 %, ash 4.2 %. The pulp bleached well to a pale cream colour 
and yielded a paper of fairly good strength. 

4 and 5) Andropogon Gayaniis Kimth. Two specimens '' jinfi 
and gainba both identified at Kew as A. Gayanus : '' Jinfi '' contained 
moisture 8.9 %, cellulose 30.9 %, ash 4.0 % and “ gamba ' moisture 
8.8 %, cellulose 49.3 %, ash 3.8 %. Both gave a well disintegrated pulp 
gi\ 4 ng strong good quality paper ; less caustic soda was required for 
jinfi ' 

6) Chasmopodium Afzclii Stapf, vel sp. nov. “ sasari Composition, 
moisture 8.8 %, cellulose 44.6 %, ash 6.1 % ; somewhat drastic treatment 
with caustic soda was found necessary and resulted in a pulp with excellent 
felting powers gi\fing a good white paper. 

7) Cymbopogon giganteus Chiov. tsauriComposition moisture 
9.1 %, cellulose 50.0 %, ash, 5.0 %. Very^ drastic treatment necessary ; 
when the temperature was increased to 160® C, a satisfactory result was 
obtained and a paper of good strength. 

8) Hyparrhenia rufa Stapf. " Yama Composition : moisture 9.3 
cellulose 40.9 %, ash 7.6 % ; drastic treatment required resulting in a 

well disintegrated pulp of good quality’^ and strength. 
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(i) See R. Feb. 1020, Xo. 202 ; R. May JQ21, Xo. 4 q8 . (Eii.) 
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H. rufa Stapf. “ Kitsi gujma ", moisture 8.9 % ; cellulose 42.0%,^ 
ash 6.3 ‘/^ ; results similar to first species but requiring less drastic treat¬ 
ment the sample being rather thinner and less mature. 

9) Mixture of Andropogon Gay anus Kunth, Hyparrhenia subplumosa 
Stapf. and Trichopterix sp. “ baya Maria Composition : moisture 
9.2 %, cellulose 40 % ; ash 5.0 %. The pulp did not break up sufficiently 
at first beating, but after bleaching and further treatment gave a strong 
opaque pa|>er of satisfactory quality and colour. 

10) Ctenium elegans Kixnth, " wuchiyan bera Composition: moi¬ 
sture 8.3 %, cellulose 47.6 %. ash 3.1 %. Requiring at least a 20 % 
caustic soda treatment to give a pulp which after bleaching broke up 
well and gave a strong white j^aper. 

East and Centrat. Africa. — PenniseHtm purpureum, Schuma¬ 
cher (= P. Benlhamii vStendel). " Elephant Grass " culms reach 6.10, or 20 
ft. in height — in smaller form growls at an altitude of 5 000-6 0000 ft. — 
veiy abundant. It has been calculated that 2 crojxs could be cut annually, 
yielding 60 tons dried grass per acre, from which 25 tons of pulp could 
be obtained. The favourable results obtained on a laboratory scale 
have been confirmed hy a large-scale trial conducted at a paper mill 
in the United Kingdom, and the material has since been used lor Govern¬ 
ment printing paper in Uganda and appears quite satisfactory. 

Attstrai^ia. — Imperata arundinacca (See India). It may be added 
that it has been employed for pulping on a small scale at Cairns, Queens¬ 
land {Bulletin No, it, 1919, Commonwealth Advisory Council of Science 
and Industry). Its xitilisation for paper-making is not considered as likely 
to be profitable, 

Triodia irritans R, Brown. Tested but found unsuitable (See Bull, 
mentioned above). 

Spartina cynosuroides Roth (= Schreberi J. F. Gmelin), recom¬ 
mended for cultivation as a paper material in Victoria. It is a native 
of freshwater swamps in eastern N. America. 

West Indies. — Paniciim molle Schwartz (=- P. harhinode Trinius). 
“ Para grass ' . This has been employed to advantage in Trinidad in 
conjunction with bagas.se and bamboo. It has been previously estimated 
by Carmody that 30 000 tons of bagasse-|>ulp, w^orth £12 per ton, available 
unnualh?^ in Trinidad, would be increased in value to £15 per ton by 
the admixture of bamboo and para grass. 

P. myuros '' camelote Strong, but xiulp only suitable for wrapping 
])aper. 

Vniola racemiflora Trinius (= U. virgata Grisebach). Stated to be 
useful for paper pulp although inferior to esparto. 

Conclusions. — Except in the case of the Indian Savannah grasses, 
it has yet to be definitely ascertained how far those giant grasses taken 
as a wliole, could withstand repeated cropifing, or on what rotation this 
would be possible. Careful local surveys would also be necessary to 
determine the existence of adequate and acce^ssible supplies to meet the 
demands of the mills, etc. In every case where export is concerned, it is 
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necessary that the grass should be converted into “ half-stuff in the 
country of origin, as under present conditions, the raw material would 
not realise a sufficiently high price in Europe to justify the cost of transport, 

170 - The Oil-Beaiing Sunflower on the Riviera diPonente”, Itaiy. — tersico, w. 

in Costa Azzuvra FloreaU-A'^ricola ; reprinted in HolUiiino deU'As^ociazioro tUdiana pro 
}iante medicinaliy oromatiche ed altre utih, Year IV, No. 10, pp. 155-156, Milan, 
October 1921. 

The author recommends that the large, one-flowered, so-called Russian 
variety of Helianthus annuus should be grown as an oleiferous plant in 
the Riviera di Ponente, as its product is quite equal to olive-oil. Very 
satisfactory trials have been made in the experiment vineyards and rose- 
gardens of Pictralunga, where it has been found that about 20 quintals 
of seed i)er hectare may be expected. The seeds give 15 % of oil and 
80 % of suiifiowxu-seed cake, or 3 quintals of oil and 16 quintals of cake 
l)er hectare. Without irrigation, aome plants, 46 cm. in height and with 
heads 46 cm. in diameter, w’^ere obtained. 

The seeds of the sunflower are not only used for cakes, and in a va¬ 
riety of other well-known ways, but also supply an excellent flour for 
cake-making, while the stalks furnish a silk-liljp fibre and an ash with a 
high potash content. A brilliant yellow dye is obtained from the petals, 
and the leaves are used instead of those of Daima Stramonium as a remedy 
for asthma (i), 

171 - Gemsbok Beans (Bauhinia eseulenta) as a Source of Oil. — See No 102 

ot this Review. 

172 - Mangrove Species valuable as a Source of Tannin, in the Sunderbans, Forest 

Division of Bengal (India). — n.xs, U M (Superintendent, Calcutta Research Tan¬ 
nery), in Jourmd of InJtifu Industrie.^ jtiii Pt. j, pp Tables I], 

Inbliography of K. work«. Calcutta, Xc»v 

Although the species found in the various mangrove swamps of the 
world resemble one another the tannin content varies greatly in different 
regions, e. g. the bark of Rhizophora nmcronata is reported to have on the 
average 20.5 % tannin in Borneo and 30 to 40 in the Malay States. 
Hence the investigation of the mangroves in one region is no criterion 
of their economic value elsewhere. The Government of Bengal there¬ 
fore deputed J. A. Pilgrim to make a sv’^steniatic investigation of 
the tanstuffs of a promising area, namely the Sunderbans Forest 

(i) For the use of the sunflower as a forage plant, see: R April loiy, No. 19.?; 

Oct. 1920, No. 1008; R. March 1921, No, 289; R. Aug. 1921, No. 819; /?. October, 1921, 
No. 1003. 

Chopped sunflower stalks steamed for 3-4 hours make a good pig-food which the animals 
eat readily. As forage these stalks are superior to the straw of cereak: this is shown by the 
following analysis made at the Versuchsstatioii der Brandenburgischen Landwirtschafts-Kam- 
mer: Water 7.8 % — Crude protein 9.8 % — Crude fat 0.7 % —* Nitrogen-free extracts 
34.8 % — Crude fibre 33.8 % — Ash 13.1 % — M. Krause in Deutsche Landwirtscluifi- 
Hcke Presse, Vol. XLIV, p. 684. Berlin, 1917. (Kd.) 
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Division on the South coast of Bengal. The main divisions of the work 
may be outlined thus : — a) general survey of the various species; b) es¬ 
timate of the species that predominate ; c) collection of the various parts 
of the trees with the object of ascertaining their tannin contents ; d) ana¬ 
lysis ; e) deductions regarding suitability for the manufacture of tannin 
extracts or for direct use in tanneries ; f) small scale tanning tests with 
promising materials. 

Reports were made on i8 varieties of which the following are the 
commonest in the Sunderbans :— ' sundri " {Heritiera minor), ' goran ' 
{Ceriops Roxburghiana), * gengra ’ {Excoeacaria agallocha) / keroa ' {Sonne- 
ratia apetala). Good extracts can be made from several species, but 
the two first-mentioned, are the most common and abundant and their 
exploitation for this purpose may be regarded as of immediate commercial 
interest. 

' Pussur ' [Carapa moluccensis), a less abundant variety gave a valu¬ 
able material; extract made from the wood is expected to produce a tan¬ 
nage .similar to that of quebracho extract which is largely used by tanners 
in Europe and America. Large scale tanning experiments with the above- 
mentioned promising materials are recommended. 

The importance of careful collection and preservation of tanstuffs 
for their ultimate tannin content and colour has been proved. PmoRiM 
found the best method for preserving them in good condition was crushing 
and drying in the sun soon after collection from the leaves. The immediate 
crushing and drying kept the materials free from fermentation by exj)el- 
ling the moisture, and consequently pr.jiserving the tannin undeteriorated. 
In crushing, iron was as far as possible avoided and drying was done in 
the sun and in two cases only was artificial drying found necessary. In 
this way the formation of the unattractive reds through fermentation 
and oxidation in many tanning materials will be much reduced resulting 
ultimately in a better coloured tannage. 

A striking illustration of badly preserved samples is given by the fig¬ 
ures of analysis of some British East African mangroves. Well preserved 
samples of Rhizophora mucronata (i) gave 47.99 % of tannin and, badly 
preserved, 21.30 % only. Similarly, BnoCKKY reports some analyses of 
Indian mangrove barks and an interesting comparative percentage table 
is given for the BnoCKBY and Pibgrim analyses respectively : Bruguiera 
gymnorrhiza {x) 9.7 and 31,55, Kandella Rheedii, 17.3 and 13.34,/?. 
cronata, 4.5-6.i and 35.0. 

In the prcvsent investigation, not only were bark, fruit, leaf and wood 
collected, but samples were also taken of the bark of twigs, branches and 
bole, of the outer husk and the inner kernel of the fruit, and of the young 
and mature leaves, of the branch and the bole wood. 

Two main factors have been brought to bear upon the discussions 
regarding the suitability of the various materials analysed for extract man- 


(i) See A. Sept, hkzo . No. 871. 
[ns] 
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nufacture, namely: i) the proportion of tannin to soluble non-tannin 
present in the material and; 2) the chloride content. Care was taken to cal¬ 
culate the yield of the extract in popular commercial forms, the expected 
percentages of tannin in the extracts and the quantity of material requir- 
ed to run an extract plant of suitable commercial size, i. e, with a daily 
capacity of 3 tons. Both in yield of extract and in percentage of tannin 
the following species stand out conspicuously : bole barks of Rhizophora 
mucronata, Ceriops Roxburghiana and Bmguiera gymnorrhiza. 

The use of crude tanning materials is being favSt supplanted by tannin 
extracts owing to the fact that the tanner can thus obtain tannin in con¬ 
centrated form and the use of strong solutions is rendered possible which 
quickens the tanning process. This has given rise to a method by which 
leathers can be tanned in a week, whereas the process formerly took 6 
months. The easy transporl and consequent saving of freight are also 
of importance. 

Besides their use for tanning, mangrove extracts are largely employed 
for waterproofing fishing nets and sails, and also to a large extent as a 
substitute for cutch {Acacia Catechu) in dyeing. Pilgrim discovered 

2 materials very suitable for this purpose viz.; the Waxy outer cortex barks 
of Carapa moluccensis and of Bfuguiera gymnorrhiza. As the removal 
of this dead outer cortex scale is not likely to damage the trees, the supply 
of materials, especially of the former, is likely to be abundant. 

As regards mixed mangrove extracts it is considered possible to make 
a useful tannin extract from suitable mixtures of' babul' {Acacia arabica), 
myrabolan {Terminalia belerica) and ‘ goran ’ {Ceriops candoUeana), the 

3 standard taiistaffs of Bengal ; by varying the proportions of the compo¬ 
nents, it would be possible to meet the requirements of different kinds 
of leather.*^ 

173 - Utilisation of Serum in the Dilution of Hevea Latex. — de vries, o.,in BuU 

Uitn A^rtcole de V^nUitut Scteniifique de Saigon, Year No. lo, pp. 332-3'? 1, Tables 3, 
Saigon, ( 3 ct 1021. Reprcnluced from Mededeeliniien van het Centriuil Bubbcrst^itton, 
No 28, Boitenzorg, i<)2i. 

In the preparation of rubber, the serum residue after coagulation 
has been occasionally employed for the dilution of the latex, either from 
the point of view of economy as regards acetic acid or owing to the lack 
of fresh water. It appears from the results hitherto obtained, that serum 
thus used has no appreciable effect on the properties of the forthcoming 
rubber. This would seem evident from the data appended, comparing 
the resistance to abrasion, standard time for vulcanisation, slope and vis¬ 
cosity. 

It this method of preparation is followed for several consecutive weeks, 
the natural accelerating action arising from the decomposition of the serum 
albuminoids will result in a speedier preparation of nibber. When, however, 
sodium bisulphite is added to the latex at regular intervals, the time taken 
for vulcanisation is not affected to any noticeable extent, if at all. The 
use of old serum tends however to encourage more rapid vulcanisation. 

[nt-in] 
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Apparently also with latex thus diluted, the composition of the liquid in 
which the rubber globules are suspended remains the same or perhaps 
only slightly changed, owing to the fact that to obtain the serum, the latex 
was coagulated with acetic acid. The following data indicate the relative 
effects of dilution with water and serum on the time taken for vulcanisation. 

Latexclilutefl at i 5 % with water, standard time lor vulcanisation 1 20 min. at ; .5 % 125 min. 


» » » » )» serum » »> » » i o 5 » » j i o min. 

Non-diluted.105 » »> 


These results were obtained with a coagulum which was converted into 
cr^pe 5 hrs, after coagulation. 

By diluting the latex at 7.5 % rubber content with water and serum 
in proportions so that the serum dilution is equal to a water dilution of 
the latex at 15 %, the time for vulcanisation amounted to 120 min., 
e, the same as with latex diluted with whaler at 15 After conversion 
into cr^pe the day following the figures were : — 

Latex diluterl nt i 5 with water, standar"! time c'f vnikaiiisation — no min. a 1 7 i niin. 


» » » with serum » * >> » ^ S3 » »> » 

Non diluted.— gs » 


The fact still remains unexplained that when serum is employed, 
the vulcanisation apx>ears to advance more quickly. However, the results 
of experiments already made indicate that the time neces.sary for vulca¬ 
nisation of rubber depends more especially on the concentration (composi¬ 
tion) of the liquid when the coagulation takes place, i. e. the quantity 
of serum with which it is associated. 

174 - Observationj on the Camphor Plant (B/i/mea baisAmifem D. C.) in Indo¬ 
china. - - N. ^ in UnllcUn aiittcolc de I'TnsUtnt scicnUfiqne dc Year 3 , 

No. II pp. 3;5'353* Saigon, Nov, i<ni. 

As a result of a communication received from Gaiustikr (Directeur 
de TAgence Kcouomique de ITndochine) dated Feb. ii, 1920 with reference 
to the possible utilisation of the Indo-Chinese canqjhor plant {Bltimea 
balsamifcra) for the extraction of bomeol, specimens from various quarters 
have been distilled to test their possible value, according to directions 
given by Garnier in conjunction with Prof. Perrot (Directeur de TOf- 
fice National des Matieres premieres pour la droguerie, pharmacie, dis- 
tillerie et parfumerie). The Bussy apparatus used in the “ Institut Scien- 
tifique de ITndochine '' lor distillation has already been described (i) 
The results obtained combined with records concerning the preser¬ 
vation of samples have made it possible to compare the borneol yields 
derived from leav'es : i) submitted to varying periods of preservation ; 
2) distilled fresh or dried ; 3) of varying age ; 4) from districts where after 
collection of the leaves there has been some defect in the preparation. 
Unfortunately up to the present it has not been possible to study seas- 

(IJ See R. on. No. 1030 . (Ft/.) 
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onal influence. Apart from the data given as regards badly preser\’'ed 
or insufficienlly dried samples, etc., the author gives a table showing all 
the superior yields obtained from dried leaves with a note that their 
condicion of dryness appeared satisfactory, the leaves not having fermented 
and showing no sign of mould. Taking the samples from Quang-Khe 
as an example, the data are as follows : weight of leaves distilled, 41 kg. ; 
crude camphor obtained 0.51 kg.; yield per 1000 12,44 » essences, 

trace. Comparing these figures with those for samples from various other 
districts the yield of crude camphor, varies from 7 to 12 per 1000. 

The relation between the yield of camphor and ot essence is worth 
noting. The fact that certain sami>les with a high cami>hor content 
showed only traces of essential oil may be attributed either to the trans¬ 
formation of the latter into camphor by oxidation in air or to sjjeedy 
evaporation of the essence during dessication. This is still an open ques¬ 
tion, but as regards industrial value there does not appear to be any ad¬ 
vantage in undertaking the laborious operation of dessication of the leaves 
before proceeding to distillation, and it is advisable to proceed directly 
with the treatment of the green leaf immediately after plucking. 

The question has arisen as to the economic value of the distillation 
process. MactKN Chef du Service Agricole de Cochinchine forwarded 
to Giaray a request for an estimate of the costs of collection of 
leaves from an area covered with a very thickly growing mass of B. 
balsamifera and the information supjflied to him by Angles, Chef de la 
Station de Giarayis as follows: 500 plants of Blumea, ag^from i to 2 
years give 225 kg. of leaves, and the cost of collection amounts to S6.00 
(estimated yield per plant is 0.45 kg.). Estimated cost of collection of 
1000 kg. is $24.00. 

Until a more advantageous arrangement is made both as regards 
collection cost and a regular sale it seems doubtful whether the utilisation 
of B. balsamifera can be considered industrially profitable in Indo- 
Chiiia. 

175 - Characters and Use of Cuica Resin derived from Cercidium spinosum. — 

Bullehn of the Imf^crial InsiitviL ^\o\. XIX, No.pp 144*145. Loudon mzi. 

In a previous account of. the examination of cuica " or qiiika 
resin (i) which is derived from Cercidium spinosum Tulasne, a small tree, 
native to Columbia, it was stated that the material was inferior to other 
resins for the preparation of spirit, turpentine or oil varnishes, but in order 
that conclusive trials might be made, a further supply was obtained from 
Columbia last year. The new sample examined was similar to the earlier 
sample, but contained a rather larger proportion of bark. The per¬ 
centage composition of the present sample on analysis at the Imperial. 
Institute, Eondon, was found to be as follows : moisture 2.1, matter 
insoluble in boiling alcohol, 15.3 (consLsting chiefly of bark), matter 
soluble in boiling alcohol (resin), 82.6, ash 2.1. 


(i) See R. May xq2i. No. ?oi. (Ed.' 
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After practical experiments at a varnish manufacturers; cuica 
was found to be not very satisfactory as a resin in the preparation of oil 
varnishes and it is considered that the only possible use to which it could 
be put would be in-the preparation of tin lacquers in which benzol or similar 
solvents could be used. It appears doubtful whether it could be sold re¬ 
muneratively in competition with better materials already available and 
it would have, to be offered at a price between those for Manila resin and 
common resin (about £i to £2 per cwt. May 1921), the value depending 
on the purity of the material. 


snuDLANT, <7^ ** Cultivation and Commercial Value of Catica Papaya in Ceylon 

aromatic/ and Future Possibilities in India: Investigations on the Composition of the Fruit. — 

MASGOnCAMD I. Sanyal, Phani Bhusan, The Plant Cariea Papaya and its Knzyme» in The AgricuU 

mmicaWAL tural journal of India, Vol. XVI, Pt. V, [pp 496-507. Calcutta, [Nov. 1921.—• II. Cha- 

q ^ and Bonny, R , Composition de la Papaye, in VA^ronomte ColontaU^Ytox 6, 
No. 46, pp. 130-135. Paris, Oct. 1921 

I. Information is given regarding the trade of Ceylon in the economy 
product, papaya, which up till now has been the chief source of supply 
to other countries, but it appears that at present the demand for unadul¬ 
terated papain is in excess of the supply. From a rough estimate given 
as follows of the selling price and also the cost of production of papain, 

^ it appears that the papain industiy' in India would also be quite lucrative. 


Per acre 


Papain at lb. per tree (in Ceylon the yield being ^Iz 
to 3 /^ lb. per tree) . 

Selling price at Rs. 5 to 6 per lb. . . . 

Deducting the cost of cultivation,coUection and preparation etc. 

Profit from papain . . . . . , . 

Profit from fruit left after extraction .’. . . 


Net profit . . . 


Minimum I Maximum 

400 trees 

(Bombay Pres.) i 300 trees 

lb. ; lb. 


200 { 250 

Rs. I Ks. 

1000 j 1500 

200 ! 250 

Soo j 1250 

200 j 250 

I im 


The activity index (i. e. the quantity of protein digested per unit 
weight ot papain in a fixed time and at a particular temperature) has 
been found to vary much in the trade samples. As estimated by the 
Pratt method on milk protein {Philippine Journal of Science {1915) 10, 
PP* I" 33 ) > commercial specimens from Ceylon gave the following numbers : 
o.i, 5,6, 9.7. 

Cultivation. -- Although usually propagated by seeds, recently 
asexual propagation (grafting) has been tried with some success in Amer- 

[ITS-ITC] 
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ica (1) (tJ. S, Dept, of Agr. Bureau of Plant Industry, Circular 119) and also 
in Lucknow (India) {Dept, of Land Records and Agriculture U. P. of Agra 
and Oudh. Bull.). It has been claimed that trees so propagated fruit 
more quickly than seedlings. The latter are ready for transplanting about 
I month after germination and can be planted in their permanent po¬ 
sitions at 10 ft. intervals a month later. 

The following fertiliser has been successfully tried at the Hawaii 
Experiment Station (2) for young plants (in lb.) superphosphate 
800 4* sulphate of potash 315 + nitrate of soda 250 + sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia 190 + black sand (volcanic ash), 445. This has been applied at the 
rate of i lb. per tree at planting time. In the Bombay Presidency, 
house or farmyard manure at the rate of 20 cartloads per acre has been 
used with success. It has also been found that 2 ploughings and 2 har- 
rowings just before sowing improved the growth of the plants. 

It is interesting to note with reference to the production of both 
male and female flowers that on many occasions male flowering plants 
have been found to change their sex e. g. a tree i ^ years old had 
produced only staniinate flowers (i) ; the top of the tree was cut off 
and leaves plucked. After some months new branches appeared and these 
bore fruit. 

I. II. Composition and commerciai. vaeue. — The general com¬ 
position of the papaya fruit is shown by the following percentage analysis, 
water 90.75, protein 0.80, fat o.io, nitrogen free extract 6.32, fibre 1.09, 
ash 0.94, The most important property from a biochemical point of 
view is the proteolytic power possessed by the latex of the fruit (2). In 
order to make a comparison between the analyses of several different 
seedling strains, the authors (II) have included a reproduction of records 
kept a1 the Hawaii Experiment Station, relative to strains coming from 
Trinidad, South Africa, Honolulu, Barbados, Tahiti and Panama. 
Apparently the sugar content consists principally of invert sugar, only 
traces of sucrose being present. 

These records also include data with regard to the composition at 
various stages of maturity. The insoluble solids are about 3 % in the green 
and decrease to about i % in the ripe fruits. The ash, acid and protein 
occur in small quantities and are quite constant. The sugars in the green 
fruit do not exceed 2 % but increase rapidly as the fruit increases in 
size and ripens. 


(1) In the Manual of I'ropical apui Sub^Trof icol FrutU (Wilson Popenoe), Chap, V^l, 
p. 234 (Papaya and its R^tives), it is stated that “ later experience has shown that when 
propagated by this means in Florida, a given variety degenerates rapidly, and in the third 
and fourth generation from the parent seedling, the grafted plants make very little growth 
and their fruits are small and practically worthless. The explanation of this behaviour 
has not been found, nor is it known whether it will occur in other region®* * but its effect 
in Florida has been to do away with grafting and cause all growers to return to seed pro¬ 
pagation. {Ed.) 

(2) For Papaya In Plawail Sec R July igi4. No. 612. (Ed.) 

['»•! 
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Preparation of crude papain, — A sample ot papain prepared 
at Pusa (I) was found to contain the following percentages; total nitro¬ 
gen 9.10, albuminoid nitrogen 2.44, ammoniacal nitrogen 0.39, ash 
6.92, lime 1.21, magnesia 2.19, potash 0.69, soda 0.60, phosphoric acid 
0.96. 

A medium sized fruit will furnish at least 100 gm. of latex. The 
author (I) describes the various methods of purification of crude papain 
and adds details of the determination of proteolytic activity of the 
papain purified in these various ways at Pusa, the figures showing tha^ 
the samples thus prepared, compare favourably with the best marketed 
products from the Philippines, Mexico or Ceylon. He draws attention 
to certain points worthy of attention in the preparation process and in 
order to ascertain the effect of temperature and reaction of the medium 
on the rate of action of papain, tests were made with results indicating 
that the sample acted best in neutral and very slightly acid solution. A 
small quantity of alkali was found to decrease the activity considerably, 
but it did not totally stop it, as would be the'case with pepsin. Th^ fact 
that the quantity of coagulable protein digested was so great at tem¬ 
peratures as high as 80, 90 and 950 C no doubt explains why a few pieces 
of unripe papaya will very quickly soften almost boiling water. 

FRXHT 177 ~ Banana-Growing in Porto Rico. - oonzAt.es rios p., in Oobivrm) iic Pnetto Ruo, 

GROWING De(yartamcnio dc A rtcuUitra y 'I'rabtdo. Entucion F vperimefital In'mlar, Rio Pt^dras, 

P. R. Boleiin N*:. 2s, yt pp., ligs. San Juan. 1920. 

The chief banana growing countries are Central America and the An¬ 
tilles ; the largest quantities being produced at Costa-Rica and in Jamaica. 
The banana is the favourite fruit at Costa-Rica, the green varieties form¬ 
ing the principal food of the poorer classes. The whole crop is consumed 
in the country, and until quite lately it not infrequently’ happened that 
St. Domingo bananas were offered for sale in some of the markets of the 
island. 

At Porto-Rico, the banana has never been systematically and scien¬ 
tifically cultivated and the tree may be said to grow wild. 

Most of the districts where coffee is cultivated, such as Yanco, La¬ 
res, Adjuntas, Utuado, San Sebastian, Maricao, etc., are great banana- 
growing centres, for the tree affords an excellent shade to the coffee plan¬ 
tations, and the workers receive most of their wages in the foim of the 
fmits. 

Banana-growing in Porto-Rico has a great future before it. 

The main object of the Bulletin analysed is to classify the different 
varieties of banana trees found in the island, and to describe some of 
the cultural experiments which have been made. It also gives an account 
of the cultural methods now employed and those which should be adopted. 

The following varieties growing in Porto Rico are described by the 

(1) See R I'eb iqiO, No 182. (Ed,) 

(2) See R. Tulv 191 >. No. S20 {Kd.) 
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author : Guineos ddtiles '' {Musa sapieniium) — guineos enamos (Af. 
Cavendishii) — chamaluco (M. normalis), the fruits of which are used 
for cooking while still green — “ guineo gigaiite or '' guardne^> 
(M. sapientium) with large bunches ; this is the variety specially grown 
in Jamaica, and supplies most of the bananas exported to the Ihiited 
States, pldtano comdn, plAtano enaiio, platano congo, platano harton, 
platano domiuico, platano maricongo, all varieties of M. normalis ; 
the three latter are so similar to platano comtin '' (having only a few 
more fruits in the bunch), that they may be regarded as one variety — 
“ guineo morado (M. sapientium) — guineo gigante eiiano ", viz. a 
dwarf tree with very large fruits [M. sapieniium), one of the best varie¬ 
ties for cultivation. 

The disease known as " el mal del pldtano ", which is due to Fit- 
sarium cuhense^ is a serious danger to the banana-tree in Porto-Rico. 
At first the trees grow vigorously, but when the fruiting season ap¬ 
proaches, the })etioles begin to turn yellow and the leaf-blades assume a 
chocolate colour and fold in two throughout their length. 

Any fruit-bunches produced are usually badly developed, or if owing 
to the great fertility of the soil, bananas are obtained the first year, no 
fruit is borne afterwards. The pathogenetic agent lives as a saproplnte 
in the soil. It is propagated by the seeds or by mechanical distribution 
Since it lives in the interior of the tissues, fungicides are of little avail, 
and recourse must be had to preventive mea.sures. 

Few insects attack the banana in Porto Rico and cause no serious 
injury. The author mentions the " caculo achocolatado " (Pliyllophaga 
sp.) wliich eats the leav’es of the banana and of several other plants, and 
the " vaquita " {Diaprepes sp.). 

In conclusion he describes the ])reparation of banana meal, known 
also as " bananina " or " musarina ”, and gives various simple recipe< 
for its u.se. 


him STOCK AND brep;dixCt. 

178 - The Effec. of Chloropicrin Fumes on Arg^as refiexus. - Remy, p., ir 

CotnpUs rendus de VAcademic dcs Science^, Vol. i;z (Meeting of Time ;m), Xo. j- 
pp. Paris, June 19JI. 

Argas reftexus is a i)arasite causing great mortality in pigeon loft? 
and sometimes producing serious affections in man. The destruction 01 
this pest is a very difficult matter, for it can remain without food for sev¬ 
eral years and none of the insecticides hitherto used are absolutely cer¬ 
tain in their effects. This does not apply however to the fumes of chlo¬ 
ropicrin which have proved to be highly toxic in the case of other insects 
also (i). The author has found that if *4. reftexus is exposed to these 
fumes paral3^is ensues which always end^ in death. No experiments 


(z) See R. Jan 1920. No 5^. {Ed,) 
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on a large scale have been made but doses of 20 to 30 gm. per cubic 
metre seem the most effective. The fumes should be allowed to act 
all day and if masks are worn there is no danger in the operation. As 
the hatching period lasts from 8 to 15 days, a second treatment i month 
after the first will be necessary, in order to destroy the mites that 
have hatched out last. 

179 ^ The Autopyotherapeutic Treatment of Strangles. monbet, m. (vet^rmaire- 

major), in Revue VH^rinaire, Vol. I#XXIII, Third Series, Vol. II, pp. Toulouse, 

June 1921. 

The excellent results obtained by the pyotherapeutic treatment of 
contagious lymphangitis in the horse suggested to the author that the 
same methods might be applicable to strangles which is the chief pyo-^ 
genic equine disease. 

The technique used was a series of autopyotherapeutic injections. 
The pyovaccine was prepared according to the method described by 
Bbtik, in the Bulletin de la Societe centrale de Medecine veierinaire, of 
Feb. 28, 1919, p. 73. 

Injections were made into the muscles of the central region of the 
collar at equal distance from the mastoid-humeral, the up})er edge of 
the collar, and the front edge of the shoulder. 

This region is first shaven and then disinfected by painting with 
tincture of iodine. 

The injection is made by means of the short needle used for iutra- 
dermo*palpebral maleinage attached to a 5 or 10 cc. Pravaz .syringe. 
The amounts used are as follows : i) four first doses increasing from i cc. 
— 1.5 cc — 2 cc — 2.5 cc, on the first four days — 2) Two doses of 2.5 cc. 
on the fifth and, sixth days. 

The experiments made on 4 mares showed that : strangles can ba 
cured by autopyotherapeutics ; this treatment, at all events if the tech¬ 
nique described in this w^ork is adopted, is i>erfectly safe ; it seems to 
check the development of specific inflamed adenoids, but has little per¬ 
ceptible effect upon the course of catarrhal local affections. 

180 - Vaccipation of Cattle against Anaplasmosis; the Results of Inoculating 

Class Breeding Animals with Sheep and Gk>ats’ Blood infected by Repeated Trans* 

mission. — I^iONiftRES, J , in Bulletin de la Societe de Paiholoc'ie Exoiique, Vol XIV, 

No. 8, pp. 459-460. Pari', October 12, 1921 

The author has been able to jirove from his experiments in the vac¬ 
cination of cattle against anaplasmosis, that by using the blood of sheep 
or goats which has been infected by repeated transmission, strong reac¬ 
tions requiring special treatment, but not necessarily terminating fatally, 
are produced in pure-blood breeding stock (i). 

The natural resistance to Anaplasma argentinum conferred upon 
these cattle by such vaccination is a very important point and has been 


ii) See R. April 1920, Xo. 43«. (Ed.) 
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the subject of careful study on the part of the author. The results hith¬ 
erto obtained have been very encouraging. In every case the greatest 
inununity to natural anaplasmosis has been shown by the youngest an¬ 
imals that have been repeatedly inoculated. 

An actual proof of the value of such treatment is given b^^ the expe¬ 
rience of a large Argentina stock breeder who was willing to expend con¬ 
siderable sums on supplying breeding-cattle for districts infested with 
piroplasmosis and anaplasmosis. He immunised 200 of these animals 
in 2 series, adopting the method employed by the author. Six months 
later he sent for a cow from the infected region and inoculated with the 
blood of this animal 6 vaccinated cattle and 2 which had not been vac¬ 
cinated. The latter became seriously ill and one died. Of the 0 vac¬ 
cinated individuals, 4 bore the treatment very well, in 2 there was a reac¬ 
tion which in one case terminated fatally. lyaboratory examination 
revealed the presence of Anaplasma argeniinitm in the blood corpuscles 
of all the diseased animals. 

Tliis searching test would seem to prove without any possibility of 
error that the method employed is thoroughly effective. 

181 «<<Gheddia*% or Hemorrhagic Septicemia of the Dromedary. donatien, a., 
iu Archives des Instituis Pasteur de VAfrique du Nord. V'ol. I, No 3. PP- Tu 

rin, 1921. 

Tliis is an epiz(K)tic disease which must be very wide-spread, being 
known to the Arabs of numerous tribes as Ghedda or under some 
almost identical name. 

From its symptoms and the lesions produced, ghedda '' may be 
regarded as nearly allied to the forms of hemorrhagic septicemia attack¬ 
ing horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, etc. The probability^ of tliis kinship is 
strengthened by the difficultN" or impossibility of transmitting these 
manifestly contagious diseases by means of inoculation with the humours 
or organs of infected animals. 

Although in other species certain microorganisms, especially Pas- 
teurella, have been found to i>lay at least a secondary part, no parasites 
of this kind have ever been discovered in the case of the camel. 

Thus the primary^' and secondar3r \’irus of “ ghedda '' are still unknown. 

X82 - Note on the Navural Spirillosis of the Rabbit {Spiroehaeta cuniculi\ — 

I. Ekvai>iti, Makie, - 4 ., and Nlcotjms, S., Viiulence pom rhomme dc la spirillose 
spontan^e cln lapln, in Comptes rendus de VAcjd^mie des Sciences, Vol 172, No. 34, 
(June 13, 1021), pp. 1542-1543, bibliograpliy of 5 works, Paris, 1921. — li. Ruppert, F 
(Mitglied des Stoats-instituts fttr Kxperimentelle Therapie), t^ber eine dutch Spiroehaeta 
cuniculi hervorgeiufene kontagiOse Geschlechts-krankheit der Kanincheu (Kaninchen 
Spirochaetose), in Berliner Tier zUiche Wochenschrift, Year XXXVil, No. 42, pp. 493 * 49 t>» 
4 Hgs. bibliography of 18 works. Berlin, Oct^-ber 20, 1921. 

I. — The authors have studied from the microbiological, histological 
and pathogenetic standpoints a spirochaete disease of the rabbit charac¬ 
terised by scabrous papulae occurring on the reprbductive organs and 
nostrils. 
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This malady has been recorded in Austria, Germany and Holland. 
It is produced by a spirochaete with much morphological resemblance to 
Treponema pallidum. 

The histological researches and the data connected with this disease 
have been dealt with in a paper writteti in collaboration with ISAicu (l) 
and brought before the “ Sodete de Biologic Experiments have 
]proved that Spirochaeta cuniculi is not pathogenetic to man. 

II. — Detailed information respecting : the history and etiology 
of rabbit spirillosis ; the morphology of the pathogenetic agent ; the 
results of natural and artificial infection ; the symptoms, pathological 
anatomy and microscopic evidence of the disease. As regards treatment, 
the author states that good re^sults have been obtained by doses of 0.04 gm. 
to 0.06 gm. of “ Silbersalvarsannatrium ” pei kg. of live weight. 

Rabbits after liadng been cuied, can again contract the disease, 
which proves they have not accjuired immunity. 


I S3 - A Calculation of the Amount of Food necessary for Stock, especially when 
Grazing, per 500 kg. of Live Weight. Uoldefli^iss, l\ in Dentscke LundwirtschaiU 
itche l*ie%sc. Year XlyVIlI, >.< '>4, p ()<>', Ueilm, November 

In order to allow a unilorm comparison of the amount of food re- 
(ptired by stock, the calculation is based on a Hve-weight of 500 or 1000 kg. 

Koiin and Ki:ij,nkk’s latiouing tables are also based on 500 kg. 
of live-weight. It is howevei well-known that 300 kg. of live-weight 
have a significance differing with the size of the animals considered. 
In piactical rationing these conditions are taken into account, maximum 
or su})ei-maximum amounts being given to small animals, and minimum 
quantities to large animals. It would be bettei to use detcniiined nu¬ 
merical proi)ortions ; siiu])le coefficients or connection factors could easily 
be employed in reckoning the ouliiian^ rations. This method is partic¬ 
ularly useful in calculating the ])roduction of pastures, especially when 
the animals belong to different species and are of varying sizes. 

According to Rttbnek and Kixlnkk the amount of for>d required 
is in more direct relation to the body-sutface than to the live-weight. 

In order to obtain numerical pioportions that can be used, the author 
has devised the following fonmila where a lepresents the live-weight in 
l)onnds of 500 grams, Fu a repiesents the amount of food required per 
liead, and i the amount necessary foi 1000 ptninds of live-weight : 


3_3 

I: Fu ^ == I 1000* : j 


The cube-root t)f the Hve-weight is unity : its sc[uare is the ratio 


(t) Lkvvditi, M and in < omptes nndm de h SocicU de Jhnh.te, Meeting of 

f une 1 j, I j2i. 
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with the body-surface. The amount of food required for the live-weight 
is therefore : 


Fu a 


]/a* X 


1000® 


For 1000 pounds of live-weight, the formula is as follows : 


Fu X 1000 


3 

1 a* 1000 

X 

3 , a 

I 1000* 


10 




= / 


By gi\nng a iiicrea^.iiig values, a decreasing logarithmic series is ob¬ 
tained for the values of /. 

Table I. — Correction Coefficients 
for the different Values of Live-Weight. 


Live-Wtfjj^ht in lf«. 


0.5 

i.o 

2.0 

3.0 

-4.0 

50 

12.5 

25-0 

37-5 

55.0 

62.5 
75.0 

« 7*5 

100.0 

150.0 


1 

CoTiectiou CoefQcicnt 


10,00 
7-94 
6.30 
5 50 
5.00 
4.64 

342 

2.72 

2.37 

2 15 
2.00 
1,88 
T.79 
1.07 

1.49 


a 

Live-Wejght in kg. 


200 

250 

300 

350 

^oo 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 

700 


S50 
2 850 


/ 

Correction Coefficient 


1.36 

1.26 

1.19 

1.08 
1.04 
1.00 
0.97 

0.94 

0.92 

0.89 

0.S7 

0.86 

0.84 

0.56 


The results obtained on multiplying by the coefficients / the values 
calculated for 500 kg. of live weight, when compared with the figures 
obtained empirically, have shown that these cf)efficients may be consi¬ 
dered exact within considerable limits. 

When it is a question of determining the production of a pasture, 
the correction by means of these coefficients also gives more accurate re¬ 
sults, Table II gives two instances of such a calculation. 
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TABI.E II. — Calculation of Production of 2 Pastures, 


-. Ji r .'cr 

, -- 


Total production expressed as grazing-days 

No. and kind 

Average 

No of da3^ of 

per 500 fcg, of live weight 

of anixnals at 

live-weight 




Corrected 

calculation 

grass 

I kg 

grazing 

Simple 

1 calculation 

Factor / 



Pasture I 



5 cows . . . 

1 500 

' 80 

400.0 1 

1.00 

400.0 

2 oxen . . . 

700 

50 

140.0 1 

0.89 

124.6 

II calves . . 

300 

120 

792.0 ! 

1.19 

942.5 

10 sheep . . 

! 62.50 

150 

187.5 

2.00 

375.0 

4 colts . . . 

1 350 

150 

! 420.0 

r.13 

474.6 

Total . . 

!i — 

1 

; 1939.5 

— 

2 31^.7 



Pasture II 



5 cows • • • 1 

150 i 

80 i 

360.0 1 

1.04 

374.4 

2 oxen . . , 

600 ! 

50 i 

120.0 

0.94 

I 12.8 

14 calves . . 1 

250 1 

120 j 

840.0 

1.26 

X 05S.4 

13 sheep * 1 

50 j 

150 1 

195-0 

2.15 

; 419-2 

4 colts . . ! 

250 1 

150 1 

300.0 

1.26 

; 378.0 

Total - . 

— i 

— _ 

_1815.0 

_ 

2 342.8 


If the simple (uncorrected) calculation is taken as the basis, pas¬ 
ture II will have produced less than pasture I, but if the corrections are 
made by means of the coefficients for the different classes of animals, the 
production of pasture II is greater than that of pasture I. 

184 - Researches on the Value of Different Processes of Disintegrating Straw vO in 

Germany* — 1. Honcamp, F., Ueber Stroliaufschliessmiij, in Die Lcindwirtschafthchen 
Versuchs~StaUoi\en, Vol. XCV, Parts 1-3, pp. 6<i-89. Berlin, — IT. Hansen, I., 

Die Aufschliessnng voii Stroll init kalter NatrouUiuge nach clem V'erfahren vc»n Beck¬ 
mann D,, in MiUciUinj^en der Deutschen lja.ndwirtschafts-Gesellschuft, Vol XXXIV, Part 4, 
pp. 41-4 Berlin, i<no- — HI. Honcamp, F. and Balmann, Unterhucdiungen 
ttber den Futterwert des nach ver.*;chiedenen Verfahreu anfgesichlossenen Strohes, II Mit- 
teillung: Aufschuss des Strohes durch Aetzkalk mit und ohne Diuck (Mit^eilung cler 
Eandwirtschaftlichen Versuchs- Station RostocP), in Die LandwtrtschaftUchen Versuchs- 
Stationen, Vol. XCVIII, Parts 1-3, pp. 2-41. Berlin, 1921. — IV, IIoncamp, F'., and 
Baumann, F., Untersuchungen ttber den Futterwert des nach verschiedenen Verfahren 
aiifgeschlossenen Strohes III Mitleilung: Autschluss des Strohes mit Soda (Mitteilung 
der laudwirtschaftlichen Versuchs-St at ion Rostock), Ibidem Vol. XCVIII, l^arts 1-2 
pp. 43-63. Berlin. 1021. 

I. The methods hitherto emi'1,oved in the disintegration 

OF STRAW, AND THE CHIEF RESUl.TS OBTAINED. — The final object of 
all these methods is to increase the digestibility and forage value of straw 


fi) See April 1921, Xo. 406. See also Maontts, H., I^heorie und Praxis der SirohauD 
schliessanj!, (Aus dem. I,,aboratoriuui des Kiiegsausschusses ftlr Ersatzfutter). \*erlags- 
buchandlung Paul Farcy, Betlin, 1919 and Von Wissee, Beitrag zur Ermittelung euies eiu- 
fachen und zuverlSssigen Verfahreus die Hdhe des AtifschUessungsgrades v<m Xmftstroh 
and dergleichen analytisch festzustelleu. Die landwirtschaftlichen Versuchs^Statianen, 
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in general by treating it with chemical agents having the power to free 
the fibre from its surrounding elements, especially lignin, so as to assist 
the bacteria in breaking up and destroying the cellulose. It is, however, 
now admitted that the complete removal of the lignin is not necessary 
in the disintegration of straw, but that it is rather a question of soften¬ 
ing the crude fibre and breaking down the strong connection between 
the lignins and the cellulose. Whereas satisfactory resiilts have been 
obtained with alkalis and caustic soda, the disintegration of straw by the 
action of acids was a failure. The reseaiches of Pringsheim and Mag¬ 
nus made clear the changes undergone by the straw during its treat¬ 
ment with caustic soda, quick-lime and carbonate of soda. During dis¬ 
integration with caustic soda, first the silicic acid and then the lignin 
are removed. 

The best method of disintegration is Beckmann's, the .straw being 
treated cold with alkalis and under ordinary pressure. 

The author carried out a series of feeding experiments using straw 
that had been disintegrated by the three alkaline processes, and ascer¬ 
tained the loss of crude nutrient substances entailed by the di.sintegra- 
tioii.The disintegration of .straw under pressure with caustic soda caus¬ 
ed the destruction of 2>art of the organic matter containing all the groups 
of nutritive substances. 

Disintegrated straw from diffeient species of plants was fed to sheep 
and its effects coin])ared with crude straw of similar origin. 

The straw of autumn cereals lends itself best to disintegration. Af¬ 
ter treatment with 3,5, or 7 caustic soda the digestibility of the straw 
was increased respectively 72 and 94 ^/q. 

The results so far obtained may be summarised as follows : the in¬ 
crease in the food value due to disintegration, which shows itself in the 
increased starch value, is very great in the straw of autumn cereals, but 
slight in straw from lyeguminosae and Cruciferae. 

II. Disintegration of straw bv coed soda eye according to 
Beckmann's process. — Tliis process, which has been patented, is car¬ 
ried out in the following manner by the “ Veredelungsgesellschaft fiir 
Nalirungs und Futterniittel, Bremen and Berlin " ; chopped straw is 


Vol. XCVI, Parts 5-6, pp. 263-^75 Berlin, 1020 — In this contribution to the search for 
a simple, sure process foi the analytic determination of the extent tc^ which the straw hrul 
beeti di'smtegrated by the treatment ( * Kmftstroh ”) etc., the results obtained by the diffeient 
prt cesses are given •viz. : 1) phlorogluciu test) ; — 3) AVekniik’s method — 3) gravimetric 
nicthod — 4) vrlumetiic method — 5) W\>ni^’s calcium chloride method. The results .shew 
that in order to ascertain the extent to which the straw has been disintegrated, it is neces¬ 
sary not only to analyse the straw that has been treated but also the crude straw, and fuilher 
thi disintegration pioce^s adopted must also be known, A short descrii»tioii is given of 
3 hitherto untested processes invented by: i) Waentig and Giersch (see H. Dec. , 

No. 1244) — 2) Mach and Ekderlk, JHe L^tndwirischaftUchen T'ersuchs-Staftoneftt Vol. XI, 
p. 274, Berlin, to ^7 — I) WTixsTinriiR (See R. Dec. 1021, No 1244). (Ed.) 
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placed in flat boxes made of wood' «>r tin (the fixed height being about 
50 cm.: the surface area , 2.sq. metres per quintal of straw) ; 8 times its 
weight of i.5“2 % soda lye is then added and allowed to act for 12 hours ; 
the mixture requires stirring from time to time. 

The boxes should be put in tiers so that the lye, which is used 3 
times, can be collected and used successively in each of the lower boxes. 
The alkaline lye can easily be removed from the straw by washing. 

F1NGERI.ING has compared the digestibility of straw disintegrated 
with a cold (" Kaltstroh"), and a hot lye respectively. He obtained 
the results given in Table I. 


Tabi^E I. — Comparative Digestibility of Straw disintegrated 
by CoivSMANN and Beckmann's Processes, 


Nutritive stibstaiices 


Straw disintegrated 
j by boiling 


Straw disintegrated by cold 
lyQ (Bbcxmann process) 


....... 

_ 

1 proc«;ss) j 

for 3 (lays 1 

for 12 hour's 

Organic matter .... 


i j 

' 58.77% 1 

1 

72.76 % i 

71.08% 

Nitrogen-free extracts. . 


• 1 35.89 ' 

79.59 1 

6355 

Fat. 

. • . 

. ' - 

6q.OT ! 

84.76 

Ciude fibre . 

. . . 

73.28 ; 

70.36 ; 

78.86 


The author uses a Beckmann process plant at the Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of the University of Kdnigsberg. The average water coiisuniptiou 
is 4.02 cubic metres per quintal of crude straw ; this gives an average yield 
of 4.1 quintals of damp, disintegrated straw containing on an average 
16.9 % of dry matter. The loss in dry matter was 22.4 % instead of 
37.16 %, as is the case with the Coesmann process. 

It takes 20.8 litres of cold soda lye to disintegrate 100 kg. of crude 
straw, but 16 litres of boiling lye are sufficient. The content of digestive 
nutritive substances determined by the author is given in Table II. ^ 
Hansen has also made experiments to find out the food value of 
straw disintegrated with a cold lye and a boiling lye respectively. It 
was impossible to make accurate determinations in the case of horses 
(which prefer straw that has been disintegrated with cold lye), on account 
of the nature of their performance. On the other hand accurate exper- 
ments were carried out for 3 months with milch cows. The deviations 
observed in milk yield and fat production were very slight. 

Hansen found from his experiments that disintegration for 3 days 
with cold lye gives to rye straw a nutritive value equivalent to that re¬ 
sulting from treatment with boiling lye according to Coesmann's pro¬ 
cess. Cold disintegration has also this additional advantage over boil- 
ing, that it can be carried out on any agricultural farm possessing a suf- 
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flcient water supply, for the plant required is very simple and much less 
expensive than that used in the Colsmann process. 


Table. II. — Digestible Nutritive Substance Content of Straw 
disintegrated with Cold Lye (“ Kaltstroh ”). 


Nutritive substauc'cs 


Dry matter 
Nitrogen-free extracts . . . 
Crude fat • 

Crude fibre 
Staich value 


Straw disintegrated 
by cold lye 


treated 

treated 

for 3 days 

for 12 hours 

16.29 % 

1681 % 

4.18 

4.63 

0.18 

0,19 

6.66 

6.44 i 

9.50 

! 9.72 1 


Dry matter 
of disintegrated straw 


treaterl j treated 
for 3 days j for 12 hours 


100 % 

100 % 

2559 

27.54 

l.IO 

I.II 

40.93 

38.32 

58-32 

57.79 


III. Disintegration of straw with miek of ijme both with 
AND WITHOUT PRESSURE. — The experiments of the authors have demon¬ 
strated that the disintegration of straw by milk of lime also causes greater 
losses of organic matter when the process is carried out under pressure 
than when no pressure is ap])lied. The fibre does not appear to be attacked. 
With this process the amount of investing substances removed (lignin 
+ silicic acid) is less than when caustic soda is used, but as the propor¬ 
tion of the organic matter and especially the crude fibre is almost as large 
in the resulting product as in straw that has been disintegrated by soda, 
it is evident that the amount of lignin present in a disintegrated straw 
is not an exact measure of the extent to which the process has been car¬ 
ried out. 

The starch value of straw disintegrated by quick-lime is much supe¬ 
rior to that of crude straw, being in the first case 48.68, and in the 
second 13.29. 

The above shows that disintegration with lime with or without pres¬ 
sure increases the food value of the straw almost as much as treatment 
with caustic soda. 

The damp, di.sintegrated straw w^as eaten by the stock without any 
bad effects, no digestive disturbances being observed. The lignin was 
completly undigested. The digested j>ortion of the crude fibre, as deter¬ 
mined by the methods of Weeni>e and Cross, liad almost the same com¬ 
position as refined fibre. 

IV. Disintegration of straw with carbonate of soda. — The 
straw is boiled for 3 hours with 8 times its weight of an 8 % solution of 
carbonate of soda, just as in the cases where quick-lime or lime is used. 
The fibre is not attacked, but the pentosans are probably much af¬ 
fected. 

Experiments in feeding sheep on rye-straw disintegrated by boiling 
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with 8 % milk of lime under pressure for 5 hours and with carbonate 
of soda of the same concentration, but for a shorter time, have shown 
that the latter i^rocess is the more effective. The respective digestibility 
coefficients of the rye straw in either case are given in Table III. 


Tabi^E III. — Digestibility coefficients of rye-straw 
disintegrated with lime and carbonate of soda respectively. 





1 Disintcgtation 

nisiiitegration 




1 ' with lime 

j 

with carbonate of soda 

Organic mattei .. 



1 53*4 % 

60.6 % 

Nitrogen-free extracts. 

. 

. . . 

1 32.2 

41.0 

Crude fibre . 



1 75*7 

1 

80,2 


The starch value of the straw disintegrated by lime was 47.1, whereas 
that of the straw treated with carbonate of soda was as high as 55.6. 

The crude fibre estimated b3^ Cross differed from that determined 
by Weknde's method in having almost the same composition as pure 
fibre. In the same manner the digested portion of Cross's crude fibre 
was entirely similar in composition to the digested portion of the pure 
fibre. . 

185 - Researches Made in the United States on the Sodium Chloride Content of Stock 

Feeds. — Fkaps, Cr S and EomanTTZ, S., in Texan Aericuttural Experiment Station (Di* 
vision of Chemistry), Bulletin No 271, pp. 5 -i 1 Collcije Station Texas, October, j:<>2o. 

In estimating the sodium chloride content of a mixed feed, it is 
necessary to know the amount of this substance in the ingredients 
used. The sodium chloride content of a mixture can be calculated either 
from the average composition, or from the maximum of each of the in¬ 
gredients. The excess of salt found over that calculated is to be re¬ 
garded as due to an addition. 

The authors have determined the chloride content (expressed as so¬ 
dium chloride) in a number of feeds by the method of incineration in 
the presence of sodium carbonate. As the Official A. O. A. C. (Associa¬ 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists), method was too lengthy for exam¬ 
ining a large number of feeds, the authors tried a more rapid method 
(which the>^ describe in detail), giving results that agreed well with the 
official system. 

The following Table shows that all unmixed feeds except lucerne, 
molasses and some meat products are low in chlorides. 

An approximate method for estimating the added salt in a mixed 
feed is to subtract i % of the sum of the lucerne and molasses from the 
salt content calculated to sodium chloride, or better still, by compar¬ 
ison with the sodium chloride averages obtained for the ingredients of 
the feed. 


[|a 4 ^ 18 S] 
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Tabee. 


Feeds 

No. of 
samples 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

lyueerne Hay (wc*;!^!). 

14 

0.42 

1.89 

0.98 

Chopped Barley. 

21 

O.IO 

0.26 

0.16 

Velvet Beans. 

6 

o.oi 

0.04 

0.03 

Dried Beet Pulp. 

3 

0*37 

1-47 

0.87 

Dried bloiKi. 

I 

0.75 

— 

0-75 

Dried Brewers’ Grains. 

3 

0.04 

0.06 

0.05 

Cocoanut inetil or cake. 

14 

0.84 

1*73 

I.II 

Mfiize bran. 

15 

0.06 

0.17 

O.IO 

Chopped maize. 

20 

0.08 

0.13 

0.09 

Maize feed meal. 

3 

0.08 

O.I I 

O.IO 

Grojund maize and cobs. 

3 

0.12 

0.23 

0.16 

Chopi^ed ear maize with sheaths. 

3 

O.II 

0.21 

0.15 

Cold-pressed cotton seed or meal. 


0.05 

0.16 

0.07 

Ordinary cotton seed meal or cake. 

29 

0.05 

0.15 

0.07 

Prime cotton-sccd meal or c^ike. 

9 

0 05 

0.08 

0.06 

Broken or ground cottonseed mc'al or ctike . 

3 

0.06 

O.IO 

0.08 

V'eterita (var. of sorgum). 

3 

o.n 

0.19 

0.15 

Fish meal. 

3 

0.48 

0.76 

0.57 

Graham Flour. 

I 

0.12 

— 

0.12 

Rye Flour .. 

I 

0.13 

— 

0.13 

Homincy Feed (maize bran and gluten ground 





together) . .. 

19 

0.06 

0.30 

0.12 

Chopped kafir (var. of sorgum). 

2 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

Kafir (head stems). 

I 

0.13 

— 

0.13 

lyinsced meal. 

5 

0.04 

0.06 

0.05 

Meat meal. 

2 

2.58 

2.95 

2.17 

Meat scraps. i 

8 

0.58 

1.91 

I- 3 I 

Chopped milo (var. of sorgliuni). 

13 

0.07 

0.15 

O.IO 

Milo llciid chopped or Ground. 

3 

0.13 

0.15 

0.14 

Molasses. 

14 

0 90 

1-35 

1. 12 

Ground Oats. 

15 

0.09 

0.24 

0.14 

Rolled Oats. 

2 

0.09 

0.17 

O.T3 

Chopped Oats. 

I 

0.19 

— 

0.19 

Ground Oat Hulls . 

2 

0.10 

0.15 

0.13 

I’ea-nut Feed No. \ . 

4 

0.05 

0.15 

0.08 

Peti-nut Hulls. 

3 

0.08 

0.09 

0.08 

Prime Pea-nut meal or Cake. 

2 

0.04 

0.06 

0.05 

Ordinary Pea-nut meal or Cake. 

8 

0.04 

0.17 

0.06 

Pea-nut Stems. 

I 

0.20 

— 

0.20 

Pea-nuts whole pressed • •. 

6 

0.03 

O.IO 

0.06 

Rice Bran. 

31 

0 08 

0.19 

O.II 

Cracked Rough Rice. 

7 

O.IO 

— 

..10 

Rice Hulls. 

1 

0.13 

— 

— 

Chopped Rye. 

I 

0.13 

— 

j 0*13 

Ground Screenings. 

1 

0.41 

— 

0.41 

Soi ghum Fodder. 

I 

0.08 

i 

j 0.08 

L - 


[ 186 ] 
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Tabi<e (coni.). 


Feeds 


Sorghum Silage, Drie^i . 

Tatikiige. 

Groimd Wheat. 

Wheat Brail. 

Wheat Bran and Screenings. 

Wheat Bran Screenings and Scourings . . . 
Wheat Bran, Shorts and Screenings - . . . 

Chopped Wheat. 

Wheat Grey Shorts. 

Wheat Brown Shott*^. 

Wheat Screenings. 

Wheat white Shorts . 

Tumble weed (A mar ant bus aWu:^) . 

Bear Grass (Camas'ita esciilenta) .. 


No. of 
samples 

Minimum 

■ 

Maximum 

Average 

I 

0-54% 


0.54® 

8 

0.23 

2 . 99 % 

1-53 

2 

0.13 

0,20 

0.16 

17 

0.06 

o.x6 

0.12 

18 

0.07 

0.20 

0.14 

I 

O.IO 

— 

o.zo 

I 

0.06 

— 

0.06 

6 

0 xz 

0.25 

0.13 

19 

0.09 

0.19 

0.12 

9 

0.08 

0.16 

O.XI 

5 

0.13 

0*34 

0 20 

3 

0.12 

0-13 

0.13 

I 

0.38 


0.38 

1 I 

0X3 

j 

O.I^ 


186 - Gemsbok Beans Budlake (Bauhinia escuienta) as Feeds for Cattle. ~~ 

See No, 162 of this Review, 

187 - The Change in the Fat of Peanut Fed Rabbits. — dowicix, s. t. (Oktihoma Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Stillwatct). in Science^ Vot lAH, No. J 377 , p* 487. 
I/anca‘<ter, Pa., May 1921* 

In order to determine whether an animal in starving uses the li¬ 
quid fat more rapidly than the solid, rabbits were fed on peanuts and 
alfalfa for six weeks. One of the rabbits was killed at the end of the 
feeding j^eriod and the others were killed after starving for 3.5 and 7 
days respectively. 

The iodine numbers of the kidney fat and the back fat were deter¬ 
mined. The results are shown as follows : 


Rabbit. Nu. 


Iodine number Iodine number 

of iKick fat ot kidney fat 


1 (killed after feeding period).Ob.23 

2 » » starving 3 day^).78.34 

3 » » » 7 * .70.9.S 

4 »» » #76. 66.22 


98.00 

97.93 

95-33 

92.36 


The percentage of liver fat extracted by ether was respectively 8.15, 
17.04, ig.i8 and 20.9 for the rabbits, series 1-4, but the iodine number 
remained constant, showing values from 98 to 104, 

The results indicate that the liquid fat of an animal during star¬ 
vation is used more rapidly than the solid, and the liquid fat of the back 
or subcutaneous fat is more rapidly consumed than that of the kidney, 

|;f8S-.lSir] 
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This investigation is important from the point of view of the soft 
pork question from peanut fed animals. It suggests that if both li- 
quid and solid fat were fed at the same time, greater proportion of li¬ 
quid fat would be used to meet the energy requirements of the body, 
and this would make it possible to overcome the softness of the pork 
of peanut fed hogs. 

Results obtained in the spring indicated that it is preferable to feed 
the peanuts with other feeds for 70 days rather than to feed for 40 days 
with peanuts alone and then to finish with other feeds. 

The author intends to repeat this work, using pigs as his subjects 
instead of rabbits, 

l88 - Tile Dongolao .Horse. — Tarantino, G. B. (Osservatorio zootecnico della Colonia horses 

Kritrea), in Allevamefiii, Vetir II, No. 7, pp. 196-198, figs. 5, No. 8, pp. 231-232, figs. 2. 

Palermo, July i, 1921, August i, 1921. 

In Eritrea and especially at Hamasien excellent horses used formerly 
to he bred. At the present time, horse-breeding is no longer practised and 
horses are imported, the greater number coming from Abyssinia and speci¬ 
ally from Tigrai. Two horse-breeding attempts made by the Italian Go¬ 
vernment in 1903 at Godofelassi, and in 1918-1919 at Sahel (Nacfa) were 
unsuccessful. In the districts of Barca, Gasc and Setit, which are the most 
suited to horse production, there are a few private stud-stations belonging 
to the Chiefs of the tribe. 

The main cause of the almost complete disappearance of horse-breeding 
in Eritrea is the prevalence of horse-pest. The author states, however, 
that this disease could easily be prevented by the help of well-directed 
prophylaxis. 

The horse bred in Eritrea and in general throughout Abyssinia, is of 
the Dongolaojpr Dongolaw type, so called from Dongola, its place of origin 
the northern portion of Nubia and the Sudan. It is clearly distinct from 
the eastern type and is probably the result of a very old cross between 
native and western breeds. The Dongolao is a luxury horse and highly 
prized. Its conformation is good, but the joints are weakened by the prac¬ 
tice of hobbling from earliest youth whenever they are turned out. The 
measurements taken by the author were as follows : height at withers 1.45 
m., height at croup 1.45 m., height at cannon bone 0.45 m., length of head 
0.54 m., length of neck (sinciput withers) 0.87 m., length of neck (throat- 
chest) 0.57 m., circumference of thorax i.io m., circumference of abdomen 
(umbilicus) 1.26 m., length of trunk (point of shoulder to croup) 1.05 m., 
width of croup 0.48 m., distance between the shoulders 0.48 m., length of 
shoulder 0.61 m., circumference of knee 0.30 m., circumference of hock 
0.37 m., circumference of cannon-bone 0,18 m. 

The Dongolao is exclusively a saddle-horse. The methods of breeding 
leave much to be desired. The stallions and broodmares do not receive the 
care necessary and the colt sucks its dam for 40 to 60 days and is also given 
cows' or camels' milk. When about 2 years old, a child is put on its back 
and the animal is led to the pasture or watering-place, two of its feet being 
hobbled laterally or diagonally in order to accustom it to amble. 
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When it is*"about 30 months old, it is mounted by a good rider* 

The author describes the various components of the harness of the 
Dongolao horse and concludes by expressing the hope that the Government 
will take measures to arrest the retrograde movement in the breeding of 
this fine animal. This could be done by choosing Arab sires, by construct¬ 
ing shelters to protect the horses during the night from the attacks of many 
insects that spread diseases, and by feeding rather more liberal rations of 
barley or doura. 

189 - Essay on the Depreciation in the Market Value of Broken-Kneed-Horses. — 

Nicoi^as, tC., in Recueil dc MMectne Vo!. XCVII, No 20, pp. 399-407. Alfort, 

October, 1921. 

The disputed claims that frequentl3^ have to be adjudged in this con¬ 
nection are of considerable importance on the economic side, and very 
difficult to settle on account of the small amount of assistance given by 
writers on the subject. 

The losses the third party responsible for the accident is required to ma¬ 
ke good are of two kinds : i) Remediable injury : feeding, cost of treatment, 
and if necessary, the expense of replacing the animal The assessment of 
these damages generally comes within the scope of the judicial police and 
can usually be made without difficulty. — 2) the loss due to the depre¬ 
ciation of the animal should the accident have left any definite nxischief 
or sequelae. This is where the difficulty begins. How far has the owner 
a right to compensation for tliis depreciation in the value of his horse ? 

The author has studied the reason for the depreciation of the bro- 
ken-kneed horse, and finds it may be ascribed to the the three following 
causes which he examines separately: i) functional trouble, 2) i)os.sible 
weakness of limbs and predisposition to falling ; 3) unsightly nature of 
the scar. ^ 

1) Functional trouble. — This is relatively rare. Where it exists, 
it gives rise to lameness and the economic loss must be estimated under 
this head. 

2) Possible weakness of the legs and predisposition to further falls. — 
Tliis point holds good for all horses no matter to what category^ they be¬ 
long. It is obvious however that its importance varies 'with the cla.ss of 
animal, since the consequences of another, fall should it occur, would be 
very different in the cases of a saddle-horse, a post-horse or draught horse. 
It may therefore be said that the consequences to be feared in the case of 
a broken-kneed horse are i)roportirmate to m If the relative values of 
V are determined for galloping, trotting and walking, the necessary 
data for judging the dejjreciation caused are obtained. Thus, calculated 
as a function of the height H of horses, these values are, according to the 
authorities on the subject (i) »/, (no work) : ^f^ (trotting) ; % (galloping) 
ox as I : 2 ; 3, and their squares as i ; 4:9. 

The author, in calculating the depreciation on the case of the three 

(1) J^ncHAMBRi;, Trtntr dc zootccknu\ Vo^. 1 , p. 350. {Aufhor^s note) 
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classes of horses, devised the following general formula summarising the 
total depreciation incurred by a broken-kneed horse (2). 

(vba-\p xpx 

Depreciation = --- - - --- 

As is seen, the horses are groui)ed in 3 categories according to the use 
that is generally made of them (and hence according to their paces and speed), 
which may be characterised by 3 types : i) the saddle-horse of which the 
pace is a gallop : 2) the post horse which trots ; 3) the draught horse which 
walks. These types depend to some extent on the same principle as the 
assessment of the depreciation and are its logical outcome. As the value 
of the horse before the accident forms part of the depreciation formula, 
the depreciation cannot be out of proportion to the worth of the animal. 
A horse of 500 kg. and bought for 1560 francs, whether a riding or driving 
horse, a trotter or walker, will l>e depreciated to the same ultimate extent, 
according to the formula, if the price of horse-meat is 2.50 fr., which is per¬ 
fectly just, as the meat has not decreased in value, and therefore cannot 
have become depreciated. Reciprocalh% the most valuable horses are 
most depreciated by such an accident. 

3) IhtstghUy nature of the scar. — Tliis is only of importance in the 
case of the riding or driving horse, A broken-kneed animal cannot be used 
for either purpose, for it is blemished, and must sink to the level of a 
rejected horse. Its value is given by the following formula : 

Depreciation — Vba — X ^ X ^ 

Depreciations are not cumulative, one excludes another, and it is the 
most ini]:)ortant tliat is taken into account. Thus a horse loses nothing 
more of its value by breaking its knees a second time, unless the second fall 
l>roduces some functional trouble that did not exist before, in which case 
the depreciation is estimated for lameness. 

In short it is clear that if the owner claims a given sum as damages, 
the expert will only acquiesce if this is below the amount of depreciation 
which would logically follow from his deductions. The expert will however 
explain his views to the judge, so that he may understand that tire 
opinion depends upon sound reasoning. 

njo Comparative Feeding Value of Sunflower Silage and Darso Silage for Fattening 
Baby Beef during the Final Stage of Fattening. Experiments in the United 

States. — UrJZZARU, VV. iu Oklahoma AirtcuUaral and Mechanical College, AiricuU 
lural Expenment Station, Bulletin Nc. 131, pp. Stillwater, Sept. i02<>- 

Experiments covering a period of 150 days conducted at the IT. S. 
Indian vSehool at Chilocco (Oklahoma), with 34 calves registered Here¬ 
ford XShorthorn ^ (high grade). These animals were calved the previous 


(2) The coeflident 10 which is obtained from the work cjipital and the llesh capital 
of a rejected horse may vary with the season and the place. (Authors* note.) 
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spring, weaned in October and divided into two lots, each receiving a ra¬ 
tion of ground maize, cottonseed meal, and lucerne hay, but I/)t I receiv¬ 
ed in addition sunflower silage, and Lc^t II, darso (sorghum var.) 
silage. 

The average percentage composition of sunflower and darso silage is 
shown as follows, respectively : water 71.96 and 73.11; ash, 3.23 and 1.54; 
protein, 2.96 and 1.91 ; fibre 8.67 and 6.46 ,* nitrogen free extract 12.36 
and 16,65 J 0,81 and 0.34. 

The restilts of these ex|>erinients (January 16 to June 17, 1920) are 
collected in the appended table. 

These results indicate that darso silage combined with the given ra¬ 
tion, has proved to be practically equal in value to sunflower silage for 
encouraging beef production 

Results of Feeding Test, 


IvOt 1 i I^Ot II 
7 animals | 7 animals 

lb. 

II 
1.07 


13.00 

2.00 

2971.00 

424.00 

5382.00 

769.00 

2411,00 

345.00 

2.29 

36.43S 

255 .o«$ 


consumed 
day per head . 


IniUal weight .... 
Average initial weight . . . 

Final weight .. 

Average final weight .... 

Total gain. 

Gain per head. 

Average daily gain per head 
Initial cost per head .... 
Initial cost per group . . . 


/ (^rouud maize . . 
y Cotton .seed meal 
' Sunflower silaee 
‘ I Darso silage . . 

' Alfalfa hay . . . 


lb. 

II 

1 

13 

2 

2996 

428 

5348 

763 

2377 

335 

2 

3^5 

257 


.00 

.07 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

24 

.71^ 

00$ 


191 - Effect of Shelter and Temperature of the Drinking Water on the Increase in 
Weight of Fattening Cattle (i) Experiments in the United States. — potter, 
H. If., and Wiihycombe, R., in Orc*^on A^ricultuntl Colley,e Experiment Station, Eastern 
Ori^'jion Branch SPHion, Bulletin No 183, pp. 5-1 t, Corvallis, Oregon, Sept. 1921. 

Experiments conducted over a i>eriod of several years at the Eastern 
Oregon Branch Station with cattle and dairy cows have shown that fatten¬ 
ing cattle, fed under shelter and having access to a paddock, consume a 
quantity of feed equal to that consumed by animals reared in the field, 
and the actual gain established is comparatively negligible. The results 
obtained with fattening dairy cows indicated no noticeable difference 
whatever. 

As regards the effect of the temjierature of the water, results obtained 
with cattle stock showed that the effect is ])ractically nil both with 
reference to food consumption and to increase in weight. 
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192 - The Gascon an 4 Lauraguaise Breeds of Pigs in France^ — oirard, i^cs mces 

poicines m^xidionales, in Revue VeUrinairc, Vol. 3 vXXHJ, 3rd series, Vol. II, pp. 82-95 

and 466-485. Toulouse, February and April, 1921. 

It is estimated that there are over i 200 000 adult pigs in the south of 
France which are unequally distributed among the 12 departments forming 
the secondary basins of the Aude and the Adour. These animals may be 
black or white, but are most commonly piebald ; they form more than one- 
fifth of the total number of pigs in the country. The pigs of the south of 
France, unlike those of the North, all belong to the typ»e with pointed snout 
and horizontal ears known as the mole-headed or circum-mediterranean 
breed living in Africa, and also found in Spain, Portugal, Italy and the 
whole of South and Central Europe, Some are pure-bred animals, others 
are the results of crossing the mole-headed race with English pigs or white 
Celtic breeds. 

Taken as a whole they form a large and very distinct ethnical group, 
in which 5 cliief races can be distinguished : the Gasconne, Lauraguaise, 
dll Quercy, Pyrcneenne and Perigourdinc or Limousine with 2 sub-races 
or varieties : the Mielan and the Cazere, The author while proposing to 
provide a detailed description of the history, habitat, centres of production, 
and also of the morphological and physiological characters of these breeds, 
deals in this paper first with the Giiscon and with the Lauraguaise breeds, 
reserving the other for future publications. 

Tiik Gascon brkkd of pigs. — This race is now quartered at Nebou- 
zon, a small district of Gascony enclosed by Armagnac, Couserans, 
Comminges, and Lomagne. Its economic capital, Boulogne-sur-Gesse, has 
become the centre of the production and the chief market for this breed, 
which although rather late in developing, is much prized and sought after, 
on account of its resistance to disease and the quality of its meat. 

The breed is very ancient, not yet ofticiall3^ recognised but probably 
indigenous, and the original stock of all the above mentioned races, as it 
dates back to prelxistoric times. In any case this pig has always been found 
both in the French and Spanish Pyrenees and its colour was always black. 

The adult animal is about 0.75 m. in height (the hind quarters slightly 
exceed this measurement). At a 3^ear old its weight varies around 100 kg., 
being 150 kg. when it is i8 months old, 200 kg. at 2 3’^cars, and may reach 
250 or even 300 kg., in the case of fattened animals when 30 months old ; 
some show specimens have weighed over 350 kg. 

The Gascon pig is entirely black, its skin is completely and heavih’' 
pigmented, the bristles are black throughout their length, the snout and 
hoops are black without a trace of an^^ other colour. Any white or grey 
markings are a proof of crossing with white English breeds, or with the 
Craonnaise, and disqualify the animals for breeding purposes. 

The frame-work of these pigs is strong without being heavy. The 
skin is thick and coarse but flexible, and is coyered with long stiff hairs 
distributed differently in the various parts of the body, but always allowing 

(1) See R. AprU 1913, No, 682. {Editor Note) 



the brown skin withjlts copper-coloured lights to show through. There is 
no dewlap or tuft. Many of the animals have on their necks, between 
the shoulders and the beginning of the back, tufts of longer and stronger 
bristles pointed in the reverse direction and forming rosettes or brushes. 
Such animals are much in request with pig-breeders, who declare that 
they are more resistant than others to changes of temperature, especially 
to heat. 

The limbs of these swine are light and at the same time solid, indicat¬ 
ing a strong animal and a good walker. The framework and conformation 
are regular, showing the tyi)e to be eunietric, rectilinear, with medium 
lines, though possessing a slight tendency to elongation ; the body is some¬ 
what compressed, and the outline a little irregular at the withers and hump. 

The head is narrow, clearly truncated and very long, especially in the 
facial portion, which is straight and x>ointed, terminating in a small, solid, 
very mobile snout specially adapted to rooting in the groujid. The ears 
are of average length, rather thin, somewhat narrow, close together at the 
base, and slightly divergent for the rest of their length, carried horizontally 
or slightly drooping, so as to form a pent-house above the eyes. 

Taken altogether, the head is nairow and the outline both above and 
below is nearly straight thus imparting to the face its characteristic shat)e 
of a tnincated cone or moles' head 

The neck is long and fat, compressed in the region of the throat and 
withotit dewlaj^. The ui:)per portion is slender and straight; it is rather 
narrow wheie it joins the sliouldeis but alway.s very muscular. 

The body is almost cylindrical, slightly elongated beneath the dorso- 
lumbar line which is distinctly straight. The chest is always a little narrow, 
the hind quarters on the other hand are short, oval, and broad, terminating 
in a fleshy well-rounded ham ; the strongly developed crural masses give 
the hinder x^arts of the fattened pig the apj^earance known as colt-rumx>ed " 

The abdomen is generally well-supx>orted and round. The tail should 
long strong and covered to the tip with short hairs, large at the base, 
taxjering at the point and terminating in a tassel of long coarse hair, curl^’^ 
in young pigs, and straight and x>endent in fat adult animals. 

The height and conformation of the pigs vary greatly according to the 
districts where they are reared and the breeding conditions. As a rule, 
they are a good criterion of the fertility of the soil. The average morpho¬ 
logical type as reijresented by a boar i8 months old may be described as 
follows : 


Height at withers 

. . > 0.75 

ni. 

Whith of chest. 

0.35 

TO. 

Height of back . . 

.... 0.7H 

» 

Ifcight of chest. 

V ,40 

» 

Height at croup .... 

• 0.71 


Wiilth of croui> . . . 

0.35 

» 

IrCiigth of bfxjy . 

.... 1.20 

» 

lycngth of ears . . . . 

0.20 

» 

beiigth of head. . . . 

. . . . 0.40 


Width of ears (at base) . 

0.10 

» 

J/Ciigth of croup .... 

. • . 0.35 

» 

Average length of hair 

0.06 

* 


The sow is always a little lower, flatter and longer. 

Fattened animals are nearer the ground, more thick-set and rounder ; 








they have a larger collar and wider croup ; the line of the back is straighter, 
sometimes interrupted in the middle. 

It is noticeable that after the age of i8 months the Gascon pig increases 
little in height and length ; it simply puts on fat which is deposited in a 
layer under the skin. This layer of fat may become 15 cm. thick on the 
back and chest, which makes the animals look thick-set and shorter. 

The Gascon breed is hardy, vigorous and very prolific, hut matures late. 
These pigs turn to excellent account the liberal rations thit may be given 
them. When well-fed from the first, and comfortably housed in healthy, 
clean piggeries, the animals grow quickly and furnish a large amount of 
good meat from the age of 10 months. As a general rule, however, they 
do not fatten easily until they are 2 years old. 

The only food they are given are pohitoes and maize (especially the 
latter), mixed with pig-wash, scalded bran or crushed boiled beans. It is 
reckoned that, during the 3 months of fattening, the pig consumes 5 
hectolitres of maize and gains about 80 kg. in weight, viz., a little less than 
one kilo a day. 

The breed has the great merit of providing for family use the type of 
butcher's animal that is Ijecoming rare in France. 

The Gascon pig, when well fattened, satisfies all the requirements of 
the |)easant consumption of the district. 

Its yield is fairly loigh, l>eing as much as 85 It gives a large pro- 
jx)rtion of ver>^ delicate tat, strong intestines and much blood (10-12 kg.). 
This pig is therefore very useful to the |x)rk-butcher, and to the house-wife, 
'riie meat is excellent, of a fine red colour, very firm though tender, 
nutritious and of good flavour. The two elements constituting lat meat 
are distinct in this pig ; the fat is little dispersed and the meat is close ; 
nearly all the fat is in a covering layer and there is a good supph" of lard. 
These qualities are much prized by the southern }>easants who expect the 
pig to provide them, not only with a btock-iX)t, the basis of their food 
supply, but also with the fat required for cooking. 

II. IvAURAGUAiSK BRKKD OF Piiis. — Tlus breed deser\^es mention among 
the chief races in the South, for it is of ancient native origin and still makes 
its influence felt, as in the j)ast, upon pig-breeding in the south of France. 
It is a near relative and cousin-german of the Gascon race, but only numbers 
100 000 animals, all of which are confined to the upper basin of the Ga¬ 
ronne. This pig is a product of the two great ty|)es, the Iberian and the 
Celtic, a little Asiatic blood having been introduced by crossing with Eng¬ 
lish breeds. Its special well-defined cliaracters due to the adaptations 
necessitated by the climatic and cultural conditions of the country have 
raised it to the position of a distinct breed. The ev^olution of this breed is 
described in detail in the author's long account of its histor3^ 

^ At the present time, the Iviluraguaise breed which is derived from the 
Iberian and Celtic types, with some admixture of qualities borrowed from 
the Ivarge Yorkshire, can be described as follows : tall, comx>letely white, 
long but rather inclined to heaviness, frame strong, convex-linear, a little 
heavy and unsymmetrical, with mole head ", rather heavy semi-long 
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and semi-pendent ears. The average height of the adult animal is 0.80m. 
but it varies from 0.05 m. to 0.08 m. in either direction according to the 
sex. The piglings of this breed which are fatter and longer when farrowed 
than those of other races, generally weigh 20 kg. when they are weaned 
(at the age of 2 ^ months). Wlien sold at about 4 months old, their average 
weight is 35 kg, and under ordinary conditions they easily weigh 60 kg. 
when they reach 6 months. When 1 year old boars weigh 125 kg. and 
sows from 90 to 100 kg; after attmning their full development both weigh 
200 or even 250 kg, and after fattening, may turn the scale at 350 kg. 

As was said above, these pigs are quite white. The skin is complete¬ 
ly without pigment, and is of a yellowish-wliite free from spots or lights. 
A few brown or bluish spots are not infrequent on the head or croup, but 
the breeders are doing their best to eliminate them. 

The coarse, long, thick hair winch grows freely on the withers, neck 
and lower portions of the limbs is of a dirty white and assumes a yellowish 
tinge in old animals. 

The head is strong and always a little heavy One of the chief charact¬ 
ers of the Lauraguaise pig is the great develo]3ment of the frame while the 
animal is still young. The boar is very large and massive with strong ro¬ 
bust frame, well developed forelimbs, rather light hind limbs, wide, deep 
chest, relatively small abdomen, almost bent upwards at its posterior end. 

The sow on the contrary although finer and narrower in front is remark¬ 
able for its great length of pelvis, broad quarters and prolai^sed abdomen 
which sometimes in spite of its long legs almost sweeps the ground. 

The animals of both sexes are specially noted for length of shoulders, 
width of chest and great development of the croup, which confer not only 
considerable weight, but also great lx)dy length. This may be as much as 
2 metres in breeding-animals, if measured from the snout to the root of the 
tail. Many good specimens measure 0.90 m. at shoulder height, 1.55 m 
around the chest, and 1.60 m. in length from the neck to the root of the 
the tail. 

The head is strong, somewhat heavy, narrow, and dry, a little over¬ 
weighted by the ears, the j^rofile is slightly receding, betraying a cross 
with the Celtic breed. 

The skull is short, rather wide, with prominent occipital region and 
flat forehead. The face is flat, and forms a regular truncated cone, carrying 
a slender but very strong snout eminently adapted for rooting in the ground. 
The neck, which is thin at the point of attachment to the head, is very 
thick at its insertion on the trunk; it is muscular, very mobile anp 
somewhat long. 

Other details are given as to the body of this pig, which is well-fitted 
for a meat-producing animal. Its legs are also described. The two 
chief physiological merits of this breed which find favour with the agri¬ 
culturists of the south and are the cause of its persistence in the region, are 
its fecundity and hardiness. The boars and sows are equally fertile and the. 
Ivauraguaise jng is strong and docile, well-adai^ted to sudden changes of 
temperature and to strong winds. It is easy to keep and a good forager, 
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From the ecouoiiiic point of view, the merits of this pig are the outcome of 
its origin, its conformation and its rearing. The animals grow large and 
fatten easily, but they do not show these qualities, at least under ord¬ 
inary conditions, Until they are fairly old, usually when about 12 or 14 
months old. 

The I^auraguaise breed thus represent a type of pig well suited to the 
requirements and condition of Southern countries, and though it is not 
perfect, nor even the best race of the region, it yet deserves to be more 
extensively kept. 

193 ~ Us8 of Forage Crops in the Fatteni^ of Pigs. Experiments in the United 
States (i). — Romsoisr, W. in Ohio Ai^ricuUural Experiment SlaitoA, Bulletin 
No. 343, pp 165-422. tables 24 -f- Wooster, Ohio, June 1921. 

Experiments conducted from 1912-1918 with chiefly purebred Duroc 
Jersey pigs, farrowed in March and April. 

Their object was to gain a knowledge of the most ai)propriate methods 
of supplementary feeding for pigs on forage. In most cases one or more 
groups of pigs were kept on the dry lot " system for control purpc^ses in 
order to determine the weight and economic value of the pasture crox:)s. 

Table I summarises the results of exi>erimerits made on clover jiasture. 

In a further experiment, the pigs were pastured on blue grass (Poa 
pratensis) with a certain amount of white clover ; self-fed maize and tankage 
was given sejmrately. The jiigs thus treated gained at the rate of 1.16 
to 1.15 lb. daily per head ; and jier 100 lb. of gain, consumed 320.6 and 
321.5 of maize and tankage res^iectively. 

A number of exjieriments were conducted with rape pasture. The re¬ 
sults of several are summarised in Table II. 

Three exiieriments (Nos. 11, 12, 13) were made with pigs weighing 
respectively 99 ; 79 ; and 68 lb. xxistured on rape with a supplementary 
feed of shelled maize + binkage, in order to conqiare the self-feeding with 
hand-feeding. The selt-fed lots gained weight more rapidly than the 
hand-fed, although in 2 exiierirnents with younger pigs, the hand-fed lots 
showed a gain. 

In experiment 7 on ra^^e pasture, a comjiarison was made between 
the effect of feeding with maize alone and self-fed maize and tankage given 
.separately but in the same feeding The pigs self-fed gained weight the 
most rapidly and at low'er cost. 

In experiment 7, on raj^ comparisons were made betw^een 

full and limited supplementary rations. For the first 4 weeks, the ration 
consisted of middlings and tankage, ratio 14 : i. This was followed by 
17 weeks of hominy feed in place of middlings. I'or the pigs on full feed 
the average daily gain was 1.257 approximately 2 lb. of concentra¬ 

tes daily per 100 lb. of live weight, 1.065 lb. ; on an increased ration of i 


(1) vSee E. Sept. 1915, No. 042 ; R July 1916, No. ; A*. Oct. 1916, No. 1103 ; R. 
July-Sept. No. 957 ; A. Oct.-Dec. 1919, No. ti<>7 ; R. I'eb. 1920, No. 236; R, Nov.-Dee. 
1920, No. IJ 75 - (Ed^) 
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Taule I. — Comparison of Methods of Feeding Maize and Tankage 
to Pigs on Red Clover Pasture, 
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Tabi.E II. — Comparison of Methods of Feeding Maize and Tankage 
. to Pigs on Rape Pasture, ^ 
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to 3 lb. of concentrates daily per 100 lb. live weight, 0.721 lb.; on i lb. 
of concentrates per ioq,lb. live weight, 0.428 lb. The control lot, not on 
pasture, i, e, the full feed dry lot, showed an average daily gain of 1.031 
lb. The limited concentrated rations were of economic advantage, but 
the average weight of those slaughtered was less. 

In experiment 9, a comparison was made betweeil the full and limited 
feeding on soyabean pasture. The lots given maize alone, full-fed, showed 
an average daily gain of 1.029 lb. per head; as against 1.022 for those which 
received The first lot consumed 4.348 lb. and the sec¬ 

ond 3.427 lb. of concentrates j^r 100 lb. weight. Another lot wliich was 
given a full feed + tankage, ratio 9:1, showed an average daily gain of 
1.177 lb. per head, and consumed 4.238 lb. of concentrates daily per 100 lb. 
weight. Yet another lot recived of the preceding feed and showed 
an average daily gain of 1.004 lb. per head and consumed 3 605 lb. of con¬ 
centrates daily per 100 lb. weight. 

Still further exi)eriments were made (Nos. 14, 15, 16) to compare the 
relative effects of pastures composed of various forage plants to ascertain 
the value of (i) field peas and oats ; 2) peas and ra))e ; 3) ra\ye and 
oats ; 4)-oats and soybean ; 5) rape alone. It was noted that the rape 
alone funiished green feed for a longer period than the mixtures. 

In experiment 17 a comparivSon between sweet clover and soytean 
pasture showed that th^ pigs found the sweet clover unpalatable. 

194 - First Egg-Laying Competition in France. — Revue dc Zootechnic (i) Year i, xo i, 

pp. 85-87, fijjs. 2. Paris, October, 1921. 

The first French Egg-laying Competition was held in 1920-1921, at 
Vaulx-de-Cernay. 

The results were rather poor as was to be expected from hens which 
were mostly from poultry-yards wdiere it had not been ])ossible to select 
for egg-production. 

The lots of fowls placed in the highest classes at the end of the compe¬ 
tition were as follows. 

French Light Breeds, lyot No. ii (6 hens) laid 632 eggs of the average 


(i) The object of this Review, which is the organ of the I'reuch " Office dTClevage ” an¬ 
nexed to the national centre of Experimental Stock-Breeding at Vaulx-de Ceriiay, is to fonn 
a link between : i) I'rench and foreign stock-breeding researches : 2) Scientific workers and 
stock-breeders ; 3) Stockbreeders themselves ; 4) French stockbreeders and their foreign cus¬ 
tomers. The Directors ; M. Dl>cn\MBRE, Professor of Zoolechuology at the Ecole nationale 
d’Agriculturc at Orignoii, and the Kcole nationale vct6iinaire d'Alfort and M, Voitellier, 
Professor of zootcchnology, at the ‘‘ Institut National Agronomique of Paris described the 
l>rogramme (which inclinJes amongst other subjects, summaries of the results of experiments; 
accounts of scientific researches: practical observations on animal pioduction; bibliogra¬ 
phical reviews, etc.), as follows : An account of the work of the •' Offices agricoles re¬ 
ports of competitions aiicl shcjws, the publication of the quotations of the chief markets with 
numerous illustrations explanatory of the text, together with information of a technical 
nature and useful suggestions as to the means of making stock-breeding in France pro¬ 
fitable 
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weight of 55 gtn. The best hen in this class (a Gascon fowl), laid 186 eggs 
weighing on an average 54 gm. 

French Heavy Breeds. Lot No. 46 (Faverolles), laid 557 eggs weighing 
on an average 52 gm. The best hen of this class (a Gatinais bird), laid 
142 eggs weigliing on an average 58 gm. 

Foreign Light Breeds. — Lot No. 79 (Ancona) laid 766 eggs weighing 
on an average 59 gm. The best layer in the whole competition belonged 
to this lot. It laid a total of 187 eggs (weighing on an average 59 gm), 
or more than ii kg. of eggs. 

Foreign Heavy Breeds. — The Buff Orpingtons laid 508 eggs. Average 
weight 61 gm. The hen placed first in this class belonged to this lot and 
laid 152 eggs each weigliing 63 gm. 

In comparing the resuits obtained for the different breeds as regards 
the French light breeds it was foimd that out of the 29 lots competing, only 
one gained more than 700 marks, 6 got over 600, 3 over 500 and 14 over 
400. Out of II lots of French heav>^ breeds only one gained over 500 marks 
and 2 obtained more than 400. 

Out of 16 lots of foreign light breeds i obtained over 800 marks ; 2 
over 700 ; 4 over 600 ; 5 over 500 ; and 4 over 400. 

Finally, out of 4 lots of foreign heavy breeds, i lot gained over 600 
marks and i over 500. 

Thus the light breeds did better than the heavy. 

195 - Note on the South African Bee. — Sk^ifr, S. H., (inspector of Technical K<lucation) HKR-KKnpING 
in Journal of the Vepartmcnl of AtiiicuUure {Journal of South Africa)^ Vol. II, No. 4, 

PP* 353 - 357 , figs. 3 . Pretoria, April, 1921. 

The breeds of bees reared in Europe and America are rarely found in 
v^outh Africa. Italian bees, which were at one time im|K)rted, do not seem 
to thrive. 

The bees usually found in the hives have yellow bands, and belong to 
the Apis adansoni breed tliat is native to S<nith Africa. Apis unicolor 
is chiefly met with in the Eastern districts; this bee is rarer, and less quiet 
tlian Apis adansoni, but an excellent worker. 

Natural crosses between the two breeds appear to be of frequent oc¬ 
currence, and in the .same apiary workers of both tyi^es and intermediate 
forms produced by the same queen are often seen. 

The pure Apis adansoni breed is well adapted to the conditions 
in South Africa ; its characters vary considerably according to the differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. 

As regards diseases, the European foulbrood, saebrood (i) and para¬ 
lysis have all been observed ; American foulbrood has not yet been 
recorded. In order to prevent its introduction a law has been passed pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of bees, honey and wax (2). 


(j) See jR. April 1913, No. 398. {Ed.) 
fz) Sec R. Jau. 1912, No. 3. {Ed.) 
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190 - Value of Formaline Vapour as a Disinfectant in Apiculture, Bspecialfy in Com* 
bating Foul Brood (i). — Borchert, a, in Befhw Tterdfzthche Wochenschfift^ 
Year XXXIII, No. 46, pp 547 - 549 , bibliography of 5 works BeiUn, November, 1921. 

The experiments made by the author for the purpose of determining 
the efficacy of formaline in the control of foul-brood have shown that the 
action of formaline vapour saturated with water vapour cannot be con¬ 
sidered as satisfactory. 

Honey-combs infected with the spores of bacteria and with micro-org¬ 
anisms in the vegetative state (Bacillus alvei Watson-Cheyne and Cheshire, 
Bac. alvet Krompecker, Bac, megaterium, Bac. pyocyaneus and Bac, prodi- 
gius), as well as cultures of bacteria in test-tubes were treated, but it was 
found that the formaline vapour only penetrates into small spaces with a 
narrow opening in such minute quantities that it was impossible to 
be sure of its destructive action. 

Thus honey-combs infected with foul-brood cannot be rendered safe 
by the use of formaline, and treatment with formaline vapour cannot be 
substituted for Masskn's method (2) which coiivsists in destroying the patho¬ 
genetic germs by melting the contaminated combs in a steam cerificator. 

197 - Fresh Water Pisciculture in North Africa. — RivifeRE, c n , m Revue Ai^ncoie de 

VAfnque cin Nordy Year XIX, No 121, pp Algieis, December, mzt 

The species of fish found in the fresh or brackish waters of North Africa 
are few in number, and with 2 or 3 exceptions, of little importance from the 
point of view of food. Among the latter are the following • 

1) A trout, Salay macrostigma, rare and only foimd in the mountain* 
ous region of Kabylia, Collo, Bougie and Babons, where the water is cold 
and clear owing to the altitude and the sheltering. This fish lives on 
rocky bottoms and dislikes mud, and at present lias little value as an 
article of food. 

2) The Ivel, this fish, which is found frequently enough to be some¬ 
times sold on the markets, is of good ([uality when taken from clear water, 
especially if it has abundant food. The author reared eels in the Experi¬ 
ment Garden at Algiers putting some of them into muddy water with 
little food, and others into clear water with a regular supply of food; he 
obtained heavier fish with l^etter flesh by the latter method. 

3) The Carp. This fish appears to have been imported to Constan¬ 
tine in 1857, when 40 yotmg carp were sent with other fish by the Acclima¬ 
tisation Society and put into the jx)nd at Djebel-Ouach, where they mul¬ 
tiplied. A certain number of Tench were introduced at the same time. Ten 
years later all the fish in the pond were caught: there were 307 carp from 18 


(1) Aus (Icm Iyu!>oialonuui fur die Jirforschung und Bekampfimg der Bietienkrank> 
heiten au dcr Biolo^jischeu Reichanstalt ftir lyand unci roistwirkschaft in Berlin-Dahlcm 

(2) Massen, tU)ei die unter dem Namcn r'aulbrut ” bekannten seucheuhaften Bruter- 
krankuusreti der llonigbicne, 111 Mttietlungen am dcs Katserltchen Btolo^izchen AnstaUfur 
Land- und h nrstwirUchafi, Heft 7 , 2^^ Auflage, 1909 

By the Scune author, Weitere Mitteilungeu ueber Bienenkraakheiten und ihre Bek&mpf- 
ung Ibtdem, Ilcft 17, 1919 [Author*s note) 



to 45 oentimetres long and 4 tench of 34 cm., as well as numerous fry of 
both species. 

4) The Barbel, very common, two varieties being found: Barbus 
cattensis and B, setifensis. These fish are as a rule very thin, and more or 
less flavourless. They are very plentiful in the rivers of Morocco. 

From the point of view of food value, none of the other species are of 
any importance, no matter what their surroundings may be. The Chro- 
mis is a fish with the flavour of the Perch, but it never attains a large size, 
and as it lives in the depths ot the Sahara, could never be brought to 
market. 

The following are all too small and too rare to have any culinary 
value: Gobius, Cristiceps, Cyprinidon, Gasterosieus brachycentrus, and Tellia 
apoda \ the same remark applies also to the rather larger Leuciscus callen- 
sis, an insipid fish only found in the Hast of Algeria. 

Some species seem to have been introduced with a view to acclimati¬ 
sation in Algeria, this was probably the case with the Carrassius or Cyprin, 
which was found in certain rivers of West Algeria long before the French 
occupation. 

Without any tmdue confidence in the future of pisciculture in North 
Africa which is poor in clear, deep waters of good quality, it might perhaps 
be worth while to make some experiments in breeding, were it only for the 
purpose of increasing even to a small extent the food supply of certain re¬ 
gions, especially of those at some distance from the sea. East Morocco, 
with its abundant suppl3^ of pure water, could provide by means of its re¬ 
servoirs of irrigation water and its barrages, excellent fish-ponds situated 
at different altitudes, while some of the rivers and streams would become 
stocked by the fry that must necessarily^ escape from confinement. 

Carp and tench could be reared in the quieter waters of the lower reaches 
of the rivers or in lakes and ponds, as long as care was taken to avoid those 
whose waters contain large quantities of sea-salt, or calcareous salts. Trans¬ 
port would not be an unsurmoimtable obstacle in the way of stocking the 
waters with these two Cyi^rinidae, for they are strong fish and travel well. 

Suitable surroundings foi trout are not so easy to find, and the species 
is more difficult to propagate, as fertilised eggs must be obtained for trans¬ 
port. Thus although the Kabyle trout would almost certainly become ac¬ 
climatised in Morocco, to obtain and transport fertilised eggs would present 
serious difficulties. ^ 

In default of this species, it would seem advisable to introduce the 
fry of the Californian trout {Salmo irideus), as these have already been 
tried with success. 

198 - Coeoids of Coitus Qobio and of Carp Fry. i- Gauthifr, in Compus 

rendus de VAcff^dimte des Sciences, Vol. 175 * No. i6, pp. 671-674, 6. Parib, Octobej 

16, XQ2I. — II. l^i:Gi5R, I^. and Stankovitch, Jbtdem, No. 17, PP- 742-744- October 
24, 1921. 

I. The author’s investigations were undertaken with the object of 
determining whether a connection exists between the Coccids of sea and 
fresh-water fish of the same family. He examined the '' Miller’s Thumb ”, 
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Coitus gobio ly., a species which, so far as he knew, had never been recorded 
as suffering from these parasites. 

The experiments carried out at the Grenoble Piscicultural I/aboratory 
revealed the presence, in specimens of C. gobio from the basin of the Isere, 
of two species of tetrasporous coccidae (genus Eimeria), occurring either 
singly or together in the same host, but differing, from the type attack¬ 
ing the sea-form of Coitus, To the one species, which is characterised by 
its ovoid spores provided with a beak at one extremity, the author gave 
the name Eimeria coiii, the other which is a little larger and has ovoid 
biconical spores, alike at both poles, and often disposed in the form of a 
cross, he called Eimeria piraudi. 

The author frequently found Eimeria coiti associated with Eimeria 
piraudi in the epithelium of the pyloric caecum and intestines of individuals 
of C. gohi coming from the Furon and the lower Isere. Eimeria piraudi 
had only been observed in the form of oocysts in the digestive tract of Coi¬ 
tus caught in the Isere in the neighbourhood of Grenoble. The oocysts 
are spherical, or slightly ovoid, and vary in size from ii to 13 [jl. 

Of the two forms of Coitus coccids, only Eimeria coiti, a specialised 
type with a tubular process at one pole, is entirely different from the other 
coccids at present known to occur in fresh-water fish. 

A study of the phylogeny of the 2 species shows that in all probability 
E, coiti is a i>rimary parasite of Coitus whereas E. piraudi, an insigni¬ 
ficant form of SI type which is very common in fresh-water fish, would appear 
to be a secondary i^arasite connected with the adaptation of the genus 
Coitus to fresh-water conditions of life. 

II. — In certain of the carp-breeding ponds of the South-East, the 
very young fry are often attacked by a coccid wliich completes its entire 
life-cycle within the epithelium of the intestine, where it multiplies to such 
an extent as to destroy the mucous membrane lining in some places, and 
cause a serious often fatal enteritis which greatly endanger the breeding 
prospects, for the fry tliat sur^ave remain thin and weakly and their 
normal growth is arrested. 

The authors describe the parasite, which is a new species, and suggest 
for it the name of Eimeria carpelli n. sp. 

The fact that the same individuals harbour the parasite in all stages of 
development (the multiplication being both endogenous and exogenous), 
shows there is no intermediate host, the yotmg fry becoming infected by 
the spores ejected into the water by diseased individuals. Hence the malady 
could be prevented by hatching and rearing the carp in ponds that have 
previously been drained dry. 

The breeding-fish should be placed as late as possible in the pond, that 
is to say not before the temperature is suitable for egg laying and care must 
be taken to remove them as soon as possible after oviposition. 

Dubisch's method, which consists in frequently moving the fry from 
one pond to another (each pond having been previously kept dry until 
needed), has the additional advantage of providing the fish with surroimdings 
entirely free from the germs of infection, and thus protecting them from the 
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intestinal foms of coccidiosis which, even when not fatal, hinder the growth 
of their hosts. In this manner, other factors being equal, the maximum 
quantitative and qualitative yield would be obtained. 


FARM ENGINEERING. 


199 - Harvesting Sugar Cane by Machinery Advantages of the Luce Sugar Cane 
Harvester’’. — The Louisiana Planter and Sui^ar Manufaciurer, Vol. I^XVII, Xo. 25, 
pp. 396-398, pi. 4, (liagr. I. New Orleans, Dec. 17, 1921. 

Experiments with the Luce sugar cane harvester were first started in 
1900-1901 and have continued .steadily for the last 20 years with a view 
to perfecting the present standard maclrine. The ])resent model is now con¬ 
sidered a practical, commercial machine, which will do the required work in 
such a way that the benefits derived from its use, all things considered, are 
sutficient, when represented in money values, to pay the interest charges or 
jmrchase price, the cost of working and the amortisation cliarges and still 
leave enotigh over to represent a fair net return on the initial invevStment. 

Certain vatying conditions encountered in different localities would 
affect the actual saving in cost per ton of cane harvested, e. g. the length 
of rows wliich lias a direct liearing on the daily capacity of the liarvester. 
The effect is .shown graphically on the accompanying chart of curves. These 
curve.s also indicate the fact tliat the weight of cane per unit of area has also 
a direct bearing on the capacity and cost. For cane amounting to 20 
tons per acre and in 1000 ft. rows, the capacity of the machine is approx- 
iniately 16 ^ tons per hour at cost of about 26 cents per ton. For this 
reason it is difficult to state exactly the co.st per ton of cutting cane with 
this harvester, though it is e\ident that the cost is decidedly lower than 
with hand labour. 

Another distinctly advantageous ixiint lies in the fact that this machine 
gives a uniformly lower bottom cutting superior to that made by hand cut¬ 
ting, as the liand cutters invariably leave small stumps of cane in the fields. 
The bottom cutters of the Luce harvester ojierate underneath the trash 
mat and cut the stalks off clean and square just at or lielow ground level. 
Besides leaving the stubble in excellent condition for the next crop, the yield 
is increa.sed appreciably by the addition of from 2 to 4in. of length to every 
stalk in the field. Careful experiments to determine the amount of the 
actual increase‘showed that the tonnage is increased by over 5 %, As this 
increase lies in the lower portion of the stalk, where the sucrose content 
per unit of weight is highe.st, the result is an increase in actual sugar yield 
per acre up about 8 %. It is estimated that the total amount of cane 
from a plantation, being say 23 000 tons from hand cutting, with a ^deld of 
10 % would give 2 500 tons of sugar. With harvesters the increase in 
sugar yield (8 %) would be 200 tons. With sugar at 2 cents per lb. the 
actual money value of this increase of $10 000. 

Each stalk is handled individually and carried through the machine 
by steel conveyor chains, is topped at the last ripe joint, regardless of the 
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length of the stalk, and thoroughly stripi)ed of leaves and trash before de¬ 
livery at the rear. Delivery can be made direct into a trailer which dumps 
the cane in regular piles on the ground or is transferred to mill or cane hoist 
without entailing any hand labour . . . 

The preparation of fields for the use of harvesters is neither expensive 
nor difficult, but necessary requisites are straight, long rows tree from 
stumps and stones, while spacing should be sufficiently wide to avoid stool- 
ing entanglement with the machine, etc. Trash on the ground presents no 
difficulty, and may be as thick as io-'i2 in. Leaning or blown cane is hand¬ 
led by these harvesters as effectively as clean, erect cane. The separator 
plough divides the row which is being worked from the one adjacent 
and the pick-up fingers ” lift the stalks to a substantially vertical position 
before the cutters reach the base. 

200 -< Apple Packing Houses in the North Western Districts of the United States. — 

Pailthorp, P. R. (Invc.stij?alor in of and Vcgctiif>left) imd Samson, 

n, W., (Specialist in Standardisation), in Farmer's liulU ftn No. United vState.s De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, pp ^-3^^ Washington. D. C , June, 1021. 

Description of the comnumity packing houses, operated either by co¬ 
operative associations or by individuals in the apple-growing districts of the 
Northwest. The percentage of the crop packed in community houses is 
increasing steadily and estimates show tliat the amount increased from 
about ^4 of the total crop in 1916 to approximately 14 ^he crop in 1919. 
The same basic principles of construction and equipnient are applicable 
to all types of houses and the equipment and methods of oi)eration in the 
larger community houses arc suitable to a large extent for Uwse in the ranch 
houses. 

This bulletin deals with the details of construction, arrangement, equip¬ 
ment and operations from the time of receiving the fruit for packing to 
their storage or putting on rail, and is based on a study of the methods and ’ 
practices which have given the greatest satisfaction commercially. The 
figures illustrate the various points in construction including also grading 
belts, packing tables and stands, and suggested arrangements for gravity 
conveyors, elevators, chests, etc. An interesting packing floor plan 
shows the method employed in a well arranged community jjacking- 
house. 

Fig. I here appended, shows the popular type of machine used lor 
sizing boxed apples, and Fig. II, two types of lidding presses recom¬ 
mended. 

The machines shewn in Fig. I, are 6 ft. 2 in, wide and vary from 30 
to 52 ft. in length, depending upon the capacity. The smallest model 
is equipjied with 8 bins and the largest with 48. They are provided either 
with a canvas sorting belt or with a roller sorting belt regulated by a lever 
operated by the head sorter. Opinions differ as to the relative merits of the 
two types of sorting belts. The sizing unit vsepanates tlie fruit into 3 grades, 
each of which is delivered into a separate set of bins. The endless carrier 
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shown in the Fig. is cotniwsed of a series of cross rods carried forward by 
2 side chains, and from these are swung canvas-bottomed carrying cups. 
The cups are held in a horizontal position by the supporting prongs which 


Apple Sorting Machine. 



Fio. I. — EXPLANATION : 


Sizing apparatus. 

Si>rting belt. 

The Shaker. 

IDetachable plates for the belt. 


slide along the iron side rails. Over each bin there is an opening in the side 
rails which is bridged by the inner bars of simple balancing scales. At the 
opposite end of the scjile are canvas pockets into which the standard size 
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apples are placed. All that is necessary in order to make the machine ready 
tojwork is to place an apple of the desired size in the pocket of the scale, as 
the fruit delivered to the bin will correspond in size to the regulating apples. 
The cups of the carrier receive the apx)les, and as they move forward the 
supporting prongs at the sides of these cuj^s pass in turn over the inner bar 



Fig. 2 — Press for fixing the covers. 


of each scale until one is reached which is coimterbalanced by a regtilating 
apple that is slightly lighter than the ai)ple in the carrying cup. The inner 
bar of the scale is then depressed slightly, allowing the supporting prongs 
to pass through the ox>ening in the side rail and causing the rear end of 
the carrying cup to lower gradually, thus delivering the fruit to the loops 
ot webbing which are provided to break the tall of the fruit into the bin 
l^low. 

With respect to Figs, ll and III, the author states thiit a properly pack¬ 
ed box should have a bulge of in. in the centre but tapering so that the 
apples in the ends are flush with the lop. After lidding the bulge is divStrib- 
uted equally between the top and bottom. 
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Eiu. 3 — l*ie>is foi fixing the covers. 




201 ^ Flue^Curing Tobacco Barns and Packing House. — Jkn’ninos, a. c. (Cnwcrm 

meiit Irrigation rCnginecr). in The Rho<U^ui Af^riciiltural Jounuil^ Vol XVIII, No. *>, 
pp. 5-9-5.Hr Plans 3. Sali&bur3% Oclobci, 1921. 

In consequence of the increased acreage under Virginian Tobacco 
and the possible need for more flue-curing barns, details of the most ap¬ 
proved type of barns and packing hotise are here given, the plans and 
specifications given pieviously in the Rhodesia Departmental Bulletin, 
No. 334 dated Oct. 1919 being now cancelled. The accompanying draw¬ 
ings have been prepared under the advice of II. W. Taylor, Government 
Tobacco Expert. 

The details given include specifications as to site, arrangement of 
buildings, foundations, walls, oi)enings, roofs, funiacevS and flues, venti¬ 
lators and tiers. 

As regards the packing house, the details specified for the barns may 
be applied, except where otherwise stated. A description is also added 
of the conditioning cellar built below ground-level under the packing 
house. 

The i)lans illustrate 1) a block of flue-curing barns ; 2) half ele¬ 
vation of back of barn ; 3) half sectional elevation on centre line; 
4) section through furnace, packing house, section elevations and 
plan. 

A list is given of the materials required for a block of 4 drying bams 
(quantity, lengths or size, etc.), and also for the packing house. 
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202 - The Practical Organisation of Milk Control in Belgium, — Bulletin de la Com¬ 
mission permanente du la it, August-September 1921, pp. 70. Brussels. 

The Permanent Milk Commission gives in this Bulletin a summary 
of the discussions that took place between the members of the Commis¬ 
sion appointed to consider the question of the practical control of milk. 
At the meeting on July 7 1921, the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed by the members present. 

“ The Permanent Milk Commission after a through and careful 
study of the practical measures to be adopted for the organisation of 
milk control in order to insure the purity and hygienic condition of milk 
which plays so important a part in the preservation of public health, 
has come to the following conrlusions: 

1) U is most (le-virabk that Public Administrations and Agriculturai Societies should 
increase and encourage cow-shctl competitions. Jt would be well to resume the keeping 
of Iierdbooks. 

2) All milk control should be fomided ui)on the veterinary insi>cclioii of cowsheds 
and milch cow-», in accoidimce with the royal decree based on the findings of the Pennanent 
Milk Commi.ssion 

The Permanent Milk Commission is further of opinion : 

a) that with the a->«istancc mitl under the .supervision of the Public Authorities, a 
group of milk producers should be fonued of which the members should voluntarily subject 
their cows and cow-sheds to inspection The milk of these cows should be tested from 
the hygienic, chemical and bacteriological standpoints. The prexiucer of pure ,wholesome 
milk should receive remuneration for this control, and this remuneration should be adequate 
and of a public character. 

b) that the < Vovcniiiig bc'dic.-., lx)th official and private, of hospitals, creches and day- 
nurseries, etc., should forbid the use in thcii institutions of all uuiestetl milk, or of any milk 
coming from dairy-farms where the premises are no^ subjected at least to veterinary 
inspection. 

c) that the above meutioiicd institutions should be provided with the plant necessary 
for keeping milk fresh and in good condition.’^ 

203 - A Method tor Detecting the Admixture of Goats’ Milk to the Milk of Cows. — 

Austen, W., in Deutsche Sclilacht- und Viehhof Zeitunt^, Year XXI, No. 25, p. 211. 

Berlin, 1921. 

This method is based upon the fact that the casein of cow*s milk is 
completely dissolved by ammonia, whereas the casein of goat's milk is 
insoluble in ammonia (i). 

(i) See R. March 1916, No. 342. Another method has been described by A. Gabothuler 
{Zeitschrtft fur Vntersuchung des Nahrungs- und Genussmittel, Vol. 32, Part. 10, p. 453, 
Berlin. 1916). Goats’ milk coagulates when subjected to the alcohol test, even if the degree of 
acidity is below s. Milk with ordinary sediment and with a degree of acidity below ft, may 
lie suspecled of containing goal’s milk if a piecipitate is formed on the application of the 
alcohol test. The admixtuie of 30 % is easily detected. By a double alcohol test, the 
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This method does not give any practical values unless the milk is 
normal, that is to say, fresh. In order to keep milk fresh, bichromate of 
potassium is used instead of formaldehyde, which modifies the casein to 
the point of rendering it insoluble in ammonia, even after boiling. 

The milk for the test should be as fresh as possible and free from all 
fat. The skimming is effected in the G^^Rber tubes generally used for de¬ 
termining the fat content, but they are closed at both ends with indiarub- 
ber stoppers. The fat that accumulated during centrifugation (temperature 
of milk 50^ C) in the narrow portion of the Gerber tube is extracted by 
means ot^a glass tube attached to the sides. The 20 cc. of milk thus treat¬ 
ed are heated in a water-bath at 50-60^ C, then 2 cc. of 25 % ammonia 
are added and the mixture is kept at this temperature for half-an-hour, 
care being taken to shake it from time to time. The tubes are next i>laced 
in the centrifugator with the graduated part turned towards the periphery, 
and centrifugated for some minutes at the rate of 1200 revolutions per 
minute., 

This method gives dependable results in the case of cow's milk which 
has been adulterated with goat's milk, provided 20 % of the lalter is pre¬ 
sent; below 20 % the results are uncertain. As the qualitative test had 
given very good results, the author tried to api>ly it in determining the 
amount of goat's milk in the mixture. Cow's milk, with the addition of 
respectively 20 30 — 40 — 50 — 60 % of goat's milk, was skimmed, 2 cc. 

addition of 10 ‘*0 can be determined With the alizarol te^t, woman’s milk becomes violet, 
goat's milk brownish-yellow and cow’s milk a lilac-rcd. In the rejection to neutral red sug- 
gcsletl by Mono, woman’s milk turns yellowish red, goat’s milk orange, and cow’s milk red. 
By their reaction in the presence of Nile bine sulphate, woman’s milk (white) can he distin¬ 
guished from cow’s milk (blue) and goat’s milk pale blue. With the ammoidf* test proposed 
bu U, XTmikoff, womtm’s milk assumes a colour varying from pink to violet; the casein f'f 
goat’s milk swells, whereas that of woman’s milk and of cow’s milk dissolves In 
IT. Tugendricich’s nitrate of silver rejiction, woman’s milk become'^ a cotfec-brown without 
coagulating ; goat’s and cf)w’s milk coagulate and the C(Kigu 1 um turns brown later. Stkin- 
T'.GQKP.s’ ammonia method combined with a centrifugal proces>s makes it possible to detect 
even 3 parts of goats’ milk in kk) parts of cowr's milk. 

There is on thi.s subject another study by Pritzlt.r {Tbulcm, p. . 153 M 54 )- The method 
jiroposed by SteiNeGGer {iMndwirtschuftlichcs Jahrbuch dcr Schwetz, i<)03, p. 233 and 1004, 
p. 221) has been modified by Pritzlfr in so far that instead of reaction tubes, Schmid’.s 
albuminumeter is used. About 22 cc. of milk arc centrifugated for *> to 10 mmute.s at a 
velocity of 1400 revolutions pei minute; the layer of fat is sejxirated; 2 cc. of ctmccntratcd 
ammonia are added to the skimmed milk in the test tubes and the bitter arc shitken ; they 
are then kept for half-an-hour in a water-bath at 45® C, and centrifugated for 3 minutes 
at 1400 revolutions per minute after which: in the case of pure g<iat’smilk, there is a de¬ 
posit of 8-12 cc. ; in mixtures of equal parts of goat’.s and of sheep’s milk, there is a dciK>sit 
of 4-5 cc. ; ir. a mixture containing 30 % of goats’ milk, the dcjiosit is about 3 cc. ; when there 
is 20-15 %, the deposit is 2.1 cc. and with an admixture of 10-5 ®o, from i to 0.4 cc. Some¬ 
times, no deposit is formed when the milk is 24 hours old, but ci>agulatioii takes place in the 
addition of i/iooo of formaldehyde. Goat’s milk, when treated with formaldehyde, behaves 
in the same manner whether 60 hours old or quite fiesh. Cow’s milk gives no precipitate 
after 60 hours on f>eing treated with f<mnaldehyde. (Fd.) 
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of 25 % ammonia added, and the mixture after heating in the water-bath 
was centrifugated tor 10 minutes at a very high speed. 

The precipitates in the Grrber tube were very well defined, and on 
being repeatedly measured, gave figures in the following table. 


Volume (in cc,) of the precipitate obtained 

in different milks. 


Propo tion of goat’s milk in 

llie mixtures 


Pure goat’s 

20 % 

30 % 

40 % 

1 50 % 

60 % 

milk 

0.6 cc. 

1,2 CC. 

1.6 cc 

1 2.0 CC. 


5.6 cc. 

0.6 

Z.I 

I 6 

1 2.1 

3.1 CC'* 

5*5 

— 

1.0 

1-4 

j 2 0 

— 

5.5 . 


0.9 

I 5 

1 2 2 

— 

— 

— 

I.O 

1.6 

1 2-3 

3*2 

6 2 

0.4 1 

— 

2.0 

j - i 

i 3.1 1 

j — 

— 

1-4 

— 

i — j 

1 3 ^ ' 

; — 

0-5 ! 

— 

— 

1 2.2 i 

— 

— 

—— 

0.9 


1 ^*3 ; 

j _ 1 

3.3 

L. 

Averages .0.5 

1.1 

1 1.6 

! 2.1 

.J.i 

3-1 ' 

1 1 

5 7 


Admixtures of 70 — 80 — 90 % of goat's milk gave very variable 
results. In mixtures containing from 20 to 50 % of goats' milk, every 
additional 10 % of goat's milk could be determined from an increase ot 
about 0,6 cc. in the precipitate. 

204 - A Theoretical and Practical Study of the Ensilage of Forage Plants and of the 

Adaptation of the Process to the Requirement of Argentina. — vScasso, j. m., 

Ministerio de Aj?ncultura, Division de Invcstigiicionts aijricolas y JCstudios especiales 

En^ila^e, p. 420, figs. 53. Buenos-Aires ja2u. 

This work, which is principally intended for practical stock-breeders, 
gives an exhaustive description of the different ways of ensilaging forages 
and the qualities of the silage obtained, jxirticularly from the point of 
view of the special conditions of stock-breeding in Argentina. Thi is 
the criterion according to which the advantages and disadvantages of each 
type ot silo in the different districts are discussed, the choice in each indi¬ 
vidual case being based upon local requirements. 

The theoretical principles of ensilage are also stated, in order to 
serve as a guide for the handling of the forage treated. The practice of 
feeding stock on ensilage is taken into consideration and different rations 
and many subjects suitable for experiment are suggested. The economic 
factor receives due attention in a special chapter, and finally the author 
describes the plants most suited for ensilage, and studies their several pos¬ 
sibilities, advantages and disadvantages. 

The author especially recommends the use of ensilaged fodder in the 
feeding of young steers; he rates its value below'that of fresh grass and above 
that of hay. Under the existing conditions in Argentina, more than 45 

[ie«3-»e4] 
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to 50% of the dry matter of grass is lost iti hay-making, whereas under the 
most unfavourable circumstances not more than 25 % is lost during ensil¬ 
age. Further, one ton of hay in the rick costs 6 to 7 pesos, but one ton of 
silage only costs from 2.7 to 3.7 pesos. 

The plants most suited for ensilage in Argentina are lucerne, maize 
and sorghum. It would be worth trying in addition clovers, Hungarian 
Moka the teosinte (Euchlaena luxurians) and the sunflower. 
In districts where it flourishes, lucerne in always the best plant for ensil¬ 
age (the native variety which is not infected with Cuscuta should be cho¬ 
sen) ; on clay soils, sulla can very well be planted instead of lucerne. 
Maize should only be given the preference where it is cultivated intensively, 
and already acclimatised varieties must be chosen such as amarillo ca- 
nario Colorado de Baradero piamontes ", etc. Recourse may be 
had to sorghum in the dry northern and western zones, where the best 
varieties appear to be the Sudanese, "Kafir Standard", and sugar 
sorghum. Wheat, barley and oats should only be ensilaged when 
drought or locusts threaten the grain production. Lucerne suits all types of 
silo, while maize is most adax^ted to cylindrical forms built above ground. 

If lucerne and maize are ensilaged together, the most satisfactory 
proportions ar^ 2 parts of lucerne to i of maize, i.. it has not headed, or 
10 of lucerne to one of maize, if bearing hall-rix>e cobs. Should the farmer 
have an3’' molasses at his disposal, excellent results are obtained by ensil¬ 
aging 15 parts of lucerne and i of molasses. 

A perfect iDroduct results from the ensilage of unchopx)ed lucerne. 
Maize can be put whole into the silo, though chopped maize gives better 
results, but it is expensive and works out to about 2 pesos per ton (i pa¬ 
per peso — 2.20 fr. at par). Should a forage-chopx>er be bought for the 
I)urx)ose, one should be chosen with a large return and spiral rather than 
with flat blades. A foragc-chop])er cutting ui) one ton an hour requires a 
23 HP engine. 

Salt is not necessary, but if used, i kg. to 1.5 kg. is added per cubic 
metre. 

The author reckons that after deducting the cultivation expenses 
of the lucerne and maize, plus the cost of cutting and transx^ort to the silo, 
1 ton of lucerne by the time it reaches the silo costs 1.40 pesos in Argentina; 
the cost of maize x^er ton being 2.59 pesos if cut by machine ; 2.72 pesos if 
cut by hand and 1.74 pesos if cut by the maize reaper-and-binder. One 
ton of available forage (that is to say after deducting the losses sustained 
during ensilage), costs according to the silo used : 

1) pit silo : lucerne : 3.68 pesos, if ensilaged unchopped ; 5.46 pe¬ 
sos, if chopped; whole maize, 5.46-5.63 — 4.31according to whether 
it is cut with a reax^er, a hay-sickle or a binder-reax^er; as for chopped maize, 
the first quality costs 6.86 pesos and the inferior quality, 5.85 pesos. 

2) Stack-silo covered with soil, or kept in position by weights: cost of 
lucerne 2.69 pesos ; of maize 4.34 pesos or ^^.22 pesos, according to whether 
it is cut bya reaper, or a binder-reaper (for this type of silo, only unchopped 
forage is used) ; 
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3) a good-sized, wooden cylindrical silo constructed above ground; 
unchopped lucerne 7.01 pesos ; chopped lucerne 8.77 pesos ; chopped 
maize cut with a reaper 10,08 pesos, chopped maize cut with a binder- 
reaper 9,15 pesos (maize used in cylindrical silos above ground must 
always be chopped); 

4) Reinforced-concrete silo : choi>ped or unchopped lucerne 6.53 or 
4.77 pesos respectively : chopped maize 7.84, or 6.91 pesos, according to 
whether it was cut with a reaper, or with a binder-reaper ; 

5) Reinforced-masonry silo : chopped or uuchopped lucerne 6.31 
or 4.55 pesos ; chopped maize 7*62, or 5.69 pesos, according to whether it 
was cut with a reaper, or a binder-reaper. 

The most economical kind is unchopped lucerne silage made in a silo- 
stack. This type should always be made where extensive cultivation is 
practised. 

Stock ought not to be exclusively fed on ensilaged forage as to give 
them nothing else is neither economical nor wholesome. In cuvse of neces¬ 
sity, however, animals while being fattened may be given this food alone, 
if no hay or concentrates can be obtained. No better food exists for milch 
cows that are permanently housed than 15 to 20 kg. of ensilaged forage, 
per head and per day, with the addition of concentrates. If these 
consist of linseed cake mixed with grain, not more than 0.5 kg. per head 
and per day should be fed. 

There is no proof that a diet of ensilaged forage causes abortion in 
females in an advanced stage of pregnancy. To prevent the milk acquir¬ 
ing the smell of the forage, all that is necessary is to remove the milk-pails 
from the shed as soon as the cows are milked. 

The second part of the work contains the answers given by the differ¬ 
ent agriculturists to a form of questions distributed by the Division of Agri¬ 
cultural Research and of Special Studies of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
Argentina. It appears from the replies given that endlage met with gen¬ 
eral approval wherever it was used. 

205 - Storage of Potatoes, Ck)mparative Effects of Light and Darkness, —mat^-as, a*. 

in Journal d^At^riculfurc Praitquc, Year 85. Vol. IT, No. 30, pp. 4o8-<y<>. Paris, 

Dec. 17, ig2i. 

As a result of the .statement made by Noffe to the effect that it is 
more advantageous to store potatoes in darkness than exposed to the light, 
conditions otherwise being equal, Parow made comparative exx>eriments 
with the object of elucidating this question. The details of his work are 
given in Nagel’s report in the Zeitschrift fur Spiritus-Indusfrie, Berlin, 
The following resume is here made by the author. 

Two lots of potatoes, of absolutely identical character, weighing 5 kg. 
each, were placed in a cool (9^ C) dry open spot on January ii, 1918 
and allowed to remain there until July 22. One of these lots was placed 
in an open case and consequently was exposed to light, the other was placed 
in a closed case, i. e. in darkness. 
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The potatoes were weighed and aralysed at the beginning and end of 
the experiment and from the reports made, the following results are dis¬ 
tinctly worthy of note. 


After 6 months storage Oi>en case 

I^oss on gloss weight of tubers. 17 20 

I<oss of starchy content of potatoes. 2i.sr> 

TyOss of sugar content of potatoes . 80.or) 


Closed cfise 

% 

14.00 
I * 1.25 
Tk) no 


It is already recognised that the loss in dry matter from tubers stored 
in a cellar or silo from the beginning of the germination period (end of the 
winter) is greater than the loss resulting solely from respiration. On the 
contrary, light retards germination and may assist in restricting the loss of 
starch content which accompanies the process and results from the forma- 
don of diastases ; darkness is on the other hand, useful previous to germina¬ 
tion, that is to say, it acts only as a contradictory element as regards the 
losses provoked by respiratory phenomena. 

Contradictory results have hitherto been obtained through not making 
a sufficiently clear distinction between diastatic and respiratory phe¬ 
nomena. 

206 ~ Transport of Market Produce by Aeroplane. — jaitmain, e.. in hofUcnie 

behe. Year 2, No. 12, pp. lluv. l>ec. i, 1921. 

The author states that where it is possible to utilise an aeroplane ser¬ 
vice for the carriage of produce as at I^ondon, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
this form of transport is suj^erior to the railway for high priced flowers such 
as orchids, lilies, roses, etc. Although the cost of airtransport is compara¬ 
tively high, it is certain that the flowers will reach their destination fresh 
and undamaged and that coiiseciuently they, will fetch a higher price. 

At the present time an air service for goods has been established 
between Brussels, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Paris and Tondon : the journey 
from Brussels to Rotterdam takes i hour 10 minutes ; from Rotterdam to 
Amsterdam, 30 minutes ; from Brussels to Loudon, 3 hours 30 minutes. 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

207 - Forms of Hop Resistant to Mildew {Sphaeroiheca Siamuli) ( 0 .—aAUJON, 

K. ft., in The Annals ol Applied Biology, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3-4, PP* I4i>-i63. Cambridge, 

Nov. 1921. 

The wild hop {Humulus Lupulus L.) is composed of a number of forms 
which show distinctive physiological and constitutional characters. 

One of these characters is the grade of susceptibility to the attack of 
the hop mildew [Sphaerotheca Hiimult) ; these characters vary from extreme 
susceptibility shown both in the open and under greenhouse conditions, 
to a high degree of resistance in the open, and complete immunity in the 
greenhouse, with intermediate grades. Out of 291 $ seedlings examined, 
165, or 56.70 % showed extreme susceptibility, while 18, or 6.19 % 
were commercially resistant The remainder fall into intermediate 
groups. Out of 480 seedlings, (J and $, 27, or 5.63 % were completely 
immune, and 7, or 1.46 % semi-immune under greenhouse conditions. 

As a general rule, seedlings immune under greenhouse conditions 
conserve their high degree of resistance in the open. 

208 - Red Currant Varieties comparatively Resistant to American Gooseberry 

Mildew (Sphaerotheca mors^uvae) In England. — s.almon, k. s., and 

WoRMALD, H., ill The Gardener's Chronicle (Third Series), Vrl. I^XX, No. 1804, p. 47, 

ligs. I. I,ondon, July 23 » 1921. 

In the fruit plantations at Wye College (Kent), in 1921, an unusually 
virulent outbreak of American Gooseberry Mildew [Sphaerotheca mors- 
uvae) on the gooseberry bushes [Ribes Grossularia) was followed by the 
appearance of this mildew on certain varieties of red currants (R. rubrum). 
In a border where Allington Pippin apples are interplanted with red cur¬ 
rants, the young shoots of some of the currant bushes were seen on June 
26 to be affected with mildew (Sph. mors. uvae). The effect was easily 
noticeable as the mildewed leaves curled somewhat so as to show the un¬ 
der surface on which large white, powdery patches of mildew were promi¬ 
nent. Further examination showed the presence of the brown, scurf¬ 
like patches of the perith^cial stage of the mildew on the young stem and 
the young green berry. 


(i) See also R, Febr. 1018, No. 332. {Ed.) 

[UUft] 
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Investigation showed that only certain of the red currant bushes in this 
border were attacked. About 90 % of the border consisted of Fay's 
Prolific ", but the bushes attacked were clearly not of this variety, but 
rogues of various types, and some were probably " Raby Castle The 
affected bushes were interplanted with "Fay's Prolific" which remained 
immune. 

Another part of the same plantations gave equally convincing evi¬ 
dence of the resistance of " Fay's Prolific " to this mildew. A group of 
" Raby Castle " bushes were growing near a group of " Fay's Prolific ". 
Here again all the "Fay's Prolific" bushes were quite free from attack, 
while the " Raby Castle " bushes immediately adjoining were badly 
affected. 

The economic importance of the occurrence of the American Goose¬ 
berry Mildew in the red currant lies in the fact that the winter stage 
(carrying the winter spores or ascosphores) occurs on the leaves, and is not 
confined as is usually the case with the gooseberry, to the stem. Where 
red currants adjoin (a gooseberry plantation, there is a danger of early 
outbreaks of thio mildew on the latter, due to the presence in the soil of 
spores conveyed by red currant leaves. Affected shoots of red currant 
should be cut off and burnt before the leaves fall. 

209 ~ The Efficacy of Fungicidal Dusts for the Control of Wheat Smut {TUletia 

Tritici) (i). —MoRETTim, A , in Staziom spenmcntali aairarie Italian \ Vol LIV^ 

Parts 7-X0, pp. 293-315. Motieiia, 1921. 

Prophylactic experiments against wheat smut {Tilletia Tritici) have 
been carried out since 1920 at the Casalina Agriculturists' vSection of the 
“ R. Istituto superiore agrario sperimentale " of Perugia. The object 
of these experiments was to test the efficacy of the time-honoured copper 
sulphate treatment as compared with the dry or powder method. In addi¬ 
tion to the copper sulphate dust, polvere Caffaro " was also used. The 
])hysical character and chemical composition of this powder seem likely to 
])roduce good results. By way of experiment the Caffaro powder was 
mixed with water in the proportions of i and % %. Its reaction being 
slightly acid renders superfluous the second lime-milk bath in the case of 
wheat seed that has been already treated by the fungicide. In the control 
copper-sulphate treatment, a 34 % solution of Cu SO4 was used. The 
grain was immersed for 15 minutes, and then immediately neutralised with 
milk of lime. After treatment the seeds were left to dry in the usual- 
manner. 

The powder treatment was carried out in glass balls with a capacity 
of 500 cc. in which the diseased wheat was placed together with the neces¬ 
sary amount of the fungicide and shaken for 3 or 4 minutes. 

Both the copper carbonate dust and the " polvere Caffaro " were 
used in doses increasing from 2 to 15 ®/oo- With 2 ®/oo of copper carbonate 
there remained, after shaking for 3 to 4 minutes only slight traces of the 

(i) See also R, April 1921, No. 449. {Ed,) 
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fungicide, but with larger amounts the residuum increased in proportion 
to the ®/oo» even after the seed had been repeatedly immersed. With 
polvere Caffaro the residuum exceeded 3 ®/oo* Although this powder 
is impalpable like the copper sulphate dust, it adheres much more closely 
to the seeds. Naturally the adherence of the two fungicides, when they 
are equally fine, depends upon the variety of wheat and its hygrometric 
condition. Some of the seed was treated 20 days before sowing, and the 
rest on the day it was put in the ground. A sample of each Ibt of seed was 
taken, in order to determine its germinating capacity immediately after 
treatment, and at the end of some months. The same measures were 
adopted in the case of the seed treated with copper sulphate and ‘ ‘ polvere 
Caffaro " (after soaking in water), and the results of the two fungicidCvS 
were compared. 

The wheat used in every case was the hybrid Passerini which had been 
sorted by machine and contained some crushed and damaged seeds. 

In the first series of experiments the wheat was thickly dusted with 
the spores of Till. Tritici, so that the whole mass was of a brownish colour. 
Practically it would be difficult, if not impossible, to meet with seed infect¬ 
ed to this extent, for the mechanical processes of winnowing and sort¬ 
ing partially clean the caryopsids. The experiment was, however, UvSeful 
from the research standx^oint. 

In a second series of experiments the wheat was infected with fewer 
spores and the conditions more nearly resembled those that actually 
exist under ordinary conditions. 

The principal j)oints to be determined were : i) the effect of the fun 
gicides upon the germinating capacity and energy of the seed ; 2) their 
effect upon wheat smut ; 3) their influence on yield. 

The following conclusions were drawn from these experiments : 

1) The usual treatment with ^ % copper sulphate which consivSted 
in soaking the seeds in the solution for 15 minutes and removing the aci¬ 
dity of the copper sulphate by means of lime, has no perceptibly injurious 
effect upon germinating power or energy. 

2) The application of powder, whether copper sulphate dust, or 
** polvere Caffaro ”) in the proportions of 2 to 6 had the same effect 
upon the germinating power of the wheat. Other factors being equal, the 
germination was improved. 

3) In the case of wheat seeds that have been intentionally and ex¬ 
cessively infected with the spores of Till, tritici, treatment for 15 minutes 
with a % % solution of copper sulphate is more efficacious in destroying 
the fungus, than the application of 2 — 4 — 6 of copper carbonate or 

polvere Caffaro The same applies to the strong doses, viz, those from 
10 to 15 %o. 

4) On the other hand, where the wheat was less infected, though 
to a degree much exceeding any infection that could occur naturally, the 
dusting treatment is most efficacious ; 3 carbonate of copper having 
a greater effect on the fungus than spraying with copper sulphate, while 
4 ®/oo polvere Caffaro is slightly less efficacious. 

!«•»] 
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5) Polvere Caffaro '' used in the proportion of 4 ®/oo is a little 
less active than copper carbonate, but does all that is required. 

6) Dusting, whether with copper carbonate, or polvere Caf- 
faro ** is equally efficacious, if done on the day of sowing ; it has no inju¬ 
rious action even if carried out eight months previously. 

7) “ Polvere Caffaro mixed with water in the proportion of ^ % 
and applied for 15 minutes behaves like a similar solution of copper sul¬ 
phate and renders superfluous any neutralising treatment with lime. 

As regards the practical carrying out of the dusting treatment, wheth¬ 
er copper sulphate or polvere Caffaro ** are used, the success achieved 
on a small scale by mixing the infected seed and the fungicide in little 
glass balls would seem to show that good results might be obtained with 
some adaptation of ordinary movable cluims or similar apparatus, or even 
of simpler and cheaper appliances. The chum should be three-quarters 
filled with wheat and the fungicide, so that a few turns of the machine are 
enough to mix them thoroughly. Such an apparatus can be worked by 
macliinery like the sorters used in the mechanical sorting of seeds. In 
the case of small quantities of wheat, use can be made of little barrels con¬ 
taining less than i hectolitre and with an opening allowing the wheat to 
be quickly introduced and removed. The wheat and the fungicide can 
be throughly mixed by simply rolling the barrel. 

The author is, however, of opinion that further experiments are re¬ 
quired, both for determining the efficacy of fungicidal dustc in preventing 
the attacks of Till, tritici, and for testing the best apparatus for carr>nng 
out the treatment. 

210 - Stem-Rust Infection in Wheat in North-Dakota U. S. — see Ko, 159 of Uiis 

Review. 

211 - Pbyllosiicta Moniemariinii n. sp., a Deuteromycete Injurious to the, 

Loganiacea Buddleia varlablt/s, in Italy. — cipbrri, r., in Kmsta dt of fabious 

Pafoloiia vc^etaU, Year XI, Xos. o ami lo, pp. 114-115. Pavia, December 29, 1Q21. CROVi 

In the neighbourhood of Macerata, three young specimens oi Buddleia 
variabilis — a I^oganiacea hitherto only grown in gardens as an ornamental 
shmb, but recently recommended for cultivation because of the signal 
service it renders to apiculture on account of its long flowering season and 
the wealth #f its floral nectaries — were found at the beginning oi the sum¬ 
mer of 1921, to be suffering from fungus attack. Small, irregular patches 
of a yellowish-red colour and surrounded by a narrow whitish halo were 
observed on the leaves, and especially on their edges. Later, there appear¬ 
ed, on the infected part of the leaf-blade, the fructifications of a fungus 
regarded by the author as the pathogenetic agent described by him under 
the name of Phyllosticta Montemartinii n. sp. The diseased patches sub¬ 
sequently withered and became detached, leaving the leaf riddled with 
holes. At the end of the summer the leaves died and fell so that the shrubs 
became prematurely defoliated. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture should be tried as a preventive and 
curative measure. 


[9ec»-;eii} 
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212 - Fuaarium eubense, a Hypliomyeete Injurloas to flie Banana In PoTto 

Rico. — See No. 277 of this Review, 

213 - CoHetotrichum K^ki n. sp., a Deuteromyoeie Injurious to Oiospyros 
KRki var. Kiombo^ in Italy. — Maffki in Rivista di PiUologia vee^etale, Year XI, 
Nos. 9 atiJ 10, pp. 116-118. Pavia, December 29, 1921. 

A Specimen of Diospyros Kaki var. Kiombo growing in the Botanic 
Garden at Pavia has suffered since 1919 from a characteristic disease 
manifesting itself in the form of small patches nearly always occurring on 
the edges or at the tips of leaves, but occasionally found on the blade, 
whence they spread towards the centre and cover a great part’ of the sur¬ 
face of the leaf. The portion attacked withers and breaks, and finally 
the whole leaf falls. The spots vi 4 iich are of a more or less deep shade 
of hazel brown, are dotted about the healthy portion of the leaf, and stand 
out from the vivid green of its surface giving it a contorted warty ai^- 
pearance. 

As the patches increase in size, they present concentric striae. In 
the end the spreading spots become confluent, affecting a large part of 
the blade and sometimes even covering it entirely. 

Upon these affected patches on the upper surface of the leaf, numerous 
small pustules make their appearance, which when fully grown, are vis¬ 
ible to the naked eye and are the fructifications of the pathogenetic 
fungus. The author speaks of the disease by the popular name of mac- 
cliie fogliari del kaki (leaf-spots of the kaki), and describes the fungus 
as a si)ecies new to science, under the name of Colletotrichum Kaki, 

214 - The Oak Oidium on the Chestnut Tree In Emilia, Italy u). ~ Manaresi, a., 

fn Le Stazioni Fperimetitah aptarie tiaUane, VoJ. lyIV, I*arts '^-10, pp. 289 292. Mo¬ 
dena, 192^. 

During the second half of July 1921, many young chestnut seedlings, 
which had been sown the previous spring in the forest nursery of Bom- 
biana, in the Commune of Gaggio Montano (Prov. of Bologna), were found 
to have their leaves, and also sometimes their stems attacked by a fungus 
that was identified as being without any doubt Oidium quercinum Thfim, 
a very common parasite of the oak, and occurring in the neighbourhood 
of the nursery on the young oak buds. 

The presence of oak oidium on the chestnut tree had been reported in 
PVaiice in 1908, and observed in other parts of Italy besides Emilia, viz., 
in the vicinity of. Savona, Prov. of Genoa (1909), near lake Nemi, Prov 
of Rome (1915), as well as in the neighbourhood of Vittorio Veneto, Prov. 
of Treviso (1915) > but in no previous case had young individuals b^n at¬ 
tacked. 

In 1911, the parasite was again discovered on strongly growing chest- 
nnt cuttings at Zocca, Prov. of Modena, towards the end of August, and 
at Fontanelice, Prov. of Bologna, at the end of September. 


(i) See also R, Feb. 1920, No. 264 ; R, Sepl. i9ao. No. 922 ; R. May *921, No. 568, {Bd,) 
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According to the author, it is most probable that the parasite over¬ 
winters in the buds of the young host-plant, in which case it would be in 
a position when the spring came to infect the new shoots. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

215 - Artificial Production of “Tipburn” of Potatoes (i), — i'enton, f. a, and 

Rkssler I. ly., in Scicwft New Series, Vol. EV, No 14U, p. M. I'tira, N Y., 
J^n. I'l, 1922. 

Experiments conducted at the Iowa Experiment Station have shown 
that the Rhynchote Empoasca malt (potato leaf-hopper) is the factor 
concerned with the production of tipbum or hopperburn of the 
pdtato. Emulsions were made by crushing a large number of adults of 
both sexes in water and small quantities injected into the leaves of po¬ 
tato plants ; in a few days the injury was apparent, similar to, if not iden¬ 
tical with **tipburn.’* Difficulty was experienced in introducing large 
amounts of the emulsion into the leaf tissue, but enough was injected to 
induce the change. When the emulsion was placed on the leaf and the 
tissue pricked with a fine needle negative results were obtained. Emul¬ 
sions made from crushed nymplis failed to cause damage except in a few 
cases, and even then it was not pronounced. 

That these insects contain some toxic substance was further demons¬ 
trated by placing the residue left over from the insects after the emulsion 
had been poured off on leaf petioles and then inoculated by means of a 
fine scalpd. In every case a lesion was produced, the tissue at these points 
first turning yellow and then brown. Later the cells collapsed, leaving 
a fairly large scar 

Although Bordeaux mixture is toxic to the nymplis, it acts compara¬ 
tively slowly so that by keeping a leaf sprayed with this compound col¬ 
onised by live nymphs, tipburn " was produced. This would appear 
to show that Bordeaux mixture does not prevent “ tipburn by its 
action on the leaf but rather hy its action on the insect. 

2 16 - Howarduitt benigna^ n. gen. and n. sp., a Nematode Parasite of />/a- 
brotica vittata, £#• trivittatm and D. 12^punctata, in the United 
States. ~~ Cobb, N. A., in Sif'en^e, New Series, Voi. I<n’, No. 1409, pp. O67-670, 
figs 4. Eancnster, Pa. December 30, i<72r. 

This article gives a description of the Nematode, Howardula benigna 
Cobb, n. gen. and n. sp. which is common in the body-cavity (abdomen, 
thorax and also the head) of the cucumber beetles Diahroiica vU^aia, D, 
trivitiala and D. iz-punctaia, especially the first. The nematode infests 
the two sexes of its host about equally. 

The new parasite of Diabrotica spp. was first discovered at Marietta, 
Ohio, but subsequent study of its geographical distribution has shown 
that in 1921, it was probably co-extensive with the distribution of its 
main hosts 7 ). vitiata and D. trivittata. 

(1) See R. July 191X, No. 2295. 
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About 1300 individuals of Z>. viitata were examined ; they came 
from different states of the North-American Confederation (Ohio, Illi¬ 
nois, Maryland, Michigan, Massachusetts, Virginia, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Montana, Texas, Minnesota, lyouisiana. North Carolina, Connecticut, 
Alabama) and also from Canada (Nova Scotia and Ontario). 

• The nematism is often high and affects on an average 20 % (o % — 
70 %) of the beetles. The insects which come from a locality where they 
are not attacked by the Nematode are larger and more vigoroius. Anat¬ 
omical evidence shows the infested female beetles to be less fertile than 
the non-infested. In none of the numerous lots of beetles examined was 
the rate of infestation by any other animal-parasite as high as by How- 
ardula, with the single exception of a 43 % dipterous infestation, but 
no note was made of degrees of phyto-infestation. As many as thirteen 
thousand Nematode larvae have been removed from the body-cavity 
of a single Diahrotica vittata and no doubt the number may go yet higher. 
On several occasions 20 or more adult specimens of H. bcnigna have been 
taken from a single beetle. Theoretically these should produce some forty 
thousand larvae or more. The older female beetles, when attacked by 
the Nematode, deposit a few to upwards of fifty of the nematode larvae 
with each egg. The grubs soon mature on the eggs or in the soil (where 
they can live several weeks), moult, develop a more perfect sj^ar, and 
by its aid begin to make their way into the body-cavity of the beetle- 
larvae soon after the latter hatch out. It is rather improbable that the 
Nematodes enter their host by way of the mouth and alimentary canal. 

217 - Orioius luteoj/uSf A Bird Useful to Agriculture in India. — t. b. 

aiid Ikglis. C M. in The Aurtculiurifl Journal of India^ Vol. XVI, l»arl. 3, pjj, 231*23^, 

I coloured plate. Calcutta, 1921. 

Orioius luteolus (the Indian Black-Headed Oriole), has long been 
known in Indian ornithological literature under the name of O. melano- 
cephalus. 

In India it is strictly arboreal in its habits and rarelj*^ seen on 
the ground ; it lives chiefly on fruit and the small insects on the leaves 
and stems. 

C. W. Mason examined the stomachs of twenty-three of these 
birds at Busa, and found that seventeen of them had fed on wild fig fruits ; 
the stomachs of five contained nothing else. The stomachs of the 18 
birds which had fed on insects contained ninety-five, of which four were 
classed as beneficial kinds, seventy-three as injurious, and eighteen as 
neutral. Five birds had eaten insects only. In the Central Provinces, E. A. 
D'Abreu found a Pyralid caterpillar and a Ficus fruit in the stomach of 
one Blackheaded Oriole on January 24, 1914. At Pusa, the authors watched 
the Oriole feeding on a mass of mealy-bug clustered on the stem of a 
wild \’ine growing on Dalbergia Sissoo. So far as agriculture is coixcertied, 
therefore, this bird may be considered as beneficial. O. luteolus has never 


(1) See R. July 1911, No. 2295. 
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been seen to attack cidtivated fruits. This bird is protected throughout 
the year in Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Assam, Burma, Madras and Mysore. 

218 • The Use of Crystalline Ferroeyanide of Potassium as an Insecticide (1). — 

Raybaitd, If., in Comptes rendus hebdomadaires da la SocUU de Btolo%ie, Vol. IfXXX 

No. 33. PP- 935 - 937 . Paris, 1921 f 

The author has investigated the effect produced upon the scale-insect 
Ceroplastes rusci, a common parasite of the fig-tree in Provence, by 
potassium ferro-cyanide applied for two consecutive years according to 
the method adopted in California since 1914 by Sanpord (2). 

In February the author selected figtrees with a diameter at man’s 
height from the ground, of 0.15 to 0.30 m., and made in their trunks 
a tubular cavity with a lumen of o.oi to 0.03 m. and varying in depth 
from 0.06 m. to 0.T5 m. In the case of some of the trees, the cavity was 
filled with the cyanide, in others it was left empty ; the orifice however 
was always hermetically closed with a cork or wooden plug. A bluish 
liquid was seen to extide from the wound, when the cavity had been filled 
with ferro-cyanide, but not otherwise. Some of the branches of the trees 
containing the c^^anide had been affected, and any leaves they already 
bore were destroyed a few days after the operation The buds withered, 
and dried ui) completly, in the following year, while the branches them¬ 
selves assumed the appearance of dead wood. Any scale-insects that 
still remained on them had also perished, though those on the other parts 
of the tree seemed in no wise affected. All the branches of the fig-trees 
in which the cavity was left empty were perfectly healthy. Thus the death 
of the branches was clearly due to the action of the potassium ferro- 
cyanide, and the trees apj)ear to have reacted in some way to this toxic 
effect by producing the coloured liquid wliich exuded from the wounds. 

The aiithor then applied the same treatment to other species : Pinm 
pinea, P. sylvesiris and privet (Liguslrum). These did not appear to suf¬ 
fer in any way though a very small quantity of the bluish liquid (resinous 
in the case of the conifers) was observed to flow from the wound. Two 
of the pines which were covered with caterpillars were not freed from these 
Iiests, and none of the insects were found dead near the tree trunks, 
although the last year the experiment was made just at the time the ca¬ 
terpillars appeared. 

Without in any way casting doubts upon the results obtained by 
Sani^ord who experimented upon other trees and other species of para¬ 
sites, the author states that : i) crystalline potassium ferro-cyanide is 
injurious when introduced into the trunk of the fig-tree ; 2) P. pinea, P. 
sylvesiris and privet all seem to resist its toxic action : 3) no toxic effect 
appeared to be exerted upon the caterpillars on the trees treated. 
Whether or not the scale-insects of the fig-tree were affected is a matter of 


(1) See R. Feb. 19x5, No. 235 ; K- Oct. 1915, Ko. 1103; R, May 1916, No, 596. (Kd.) 

(2) See R, Feb, 1915, No. 235. {Ed,) 
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little importance, seeing that the parts of the tree where the scale-insects 
perished were themselves destroyed. 

The author considers that the toxic effect of potassium ferro-cyanide 
is increased in the fig-tree by the presence of laticiferous tubes, which are 
absent in the trees which were able to resist the poison. He intepds to 
make further experiments with the object of clearing up this point. 

219 - Experiments in the Control of the Olive-Fly (Daccrs O/eAe) by Means of the 
Lotrionte System of Traps C^eapanette daehicide *’)» Spain and Italy (i). — 

1. AGmL6 Y Gorsot, J., in Revista del IfiHituto Agrico$ii Cataldn de San Tsidro, 
Year lyXX, Pait. II, pp. 213*215- Barcelona, Nov. 1921. — II. Marinucci, M., in La 
Nuova Af^riioHura del Lazio, Year IX, No. 214, pp. 143-144. Rome, Decembei i, 1921. 

I. — In 1921, the campaign against the Olive Fi^y (Dacus oleae), 
was carried out with great energy in the Province of Tarragona, Spain. 

The control method preferred at Sami Park at Cambrils, was Lo¬ 
trionte *s Capannetle dachicide '' system. These “ Capanette are 
small shelters made of tin, or preferably of galvanised iron, bent into one 
or two ridges, and containing a little bundle of twigs sj^rayed with a pois¬ 
onous mixture. At Cambrils this method was adopted for two thousand 
olive trees, the roof of the trap being made of iiralite. 

A gang of workers was first of all formed to make the bundles of 
twigs and suspend them with wire beneath each capanetta By June 
20, each tree was provided with a trap and the spraying with insecticide 
began. 

In the formula used honey was an excellent substitute for niolasvses, no 
difference in the inherent value of the mixture being caused by the change. 
As the sweetening power of honey is greater than that of molasses, 14 % 
less of honey than molas.ses is required. The formula used at SaiiiA Park 
was as follows : water 57 litres, honey 18 kg., borate of soda i kg., boric 
acid I kg., arsenate of soda i kg. 

The insecticide is sprayed upon the twigs fixed to the trees beneath 
their “ capannetta ", by means of an ordinary knapsack-sprayer used 
for vines. A man can treat over two hundred trees per hour, and with 13 
litres of the insecticide (the capacity of the sprayer) he .sprays 215 " ca- 
pannette ", i. e. 215 trees. On the 18^ and 20^'of July, August and 
September the twigs were sprayed a second time ; they were treated twice 
only in October, viz., on the 8^^ and 28*^^*. 

This experiment proved that the adoption of the I^>trionte method 
entirely protected the olive-trees of Samd Park from the attacks of 
the "fly". In point of* fact, however, owing to the meteorological con¬ 
ditions obtaining in 1921, the sea.son was not a favourable one for 
the increase of the parasite. Still, the Sam A trees were free from attack, 
whereas those on other estates where th€ same system had been negli 
gently carried out, or wholly omitted, suffered from the Olive-Fly to 
a small extent. 


(i) See also R. July 1911, No. 2369; R, March 1913, No. 3453. {Ed.) 
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The cost of spraying is as follows : 


2000 " cai>aiinette ’*. pesetas 

affixing capann^tle to trees. 150 » 

130 kg. of insecticide. 7S » 

Wages paid for spraying. 15 » 


The cost price of the substances used for the spray were : honey, 2 
pesetas per kg., borate and arsenate of soda, 2.50 pesetas per kg., boric acid, 
4.50 pesetas per kg. 

As the *' capannette '' when once fix^d on the trees, last for some years 
and the dei>reciation extends over five years, the cost per olive tree may be 
estimated at about o.ii pesetas per annum. Tliis also includes the cost 
of the wire used for suspending the traps from the trees. Thus in the case 
of 2000 olive-trees, the outlay according to the above figures, would be ; 

Depreciation of the “ capannette ** and wire and lixing 


of the same. J2f> f^cseUis 

1 irjo kg. of poisfm mixture. 750 » 

Wages paid for control work . 150 » 


The cost per too trees would thus be 56 pesetas, and if 20 % is sub¬ 
tracted for the increased price obtained for tbe fruit, the outlay i^r tree 
would be reduced to 45 pesetas, or 0.45 pesetas per tree. 

The prices quoted above for the insecticide are a little higher than the 
normal ; it is clear, that, if the ingredients had been bought in large quanti¬ 
ties by agricultural s^mdicates, or official institutions, and distributed to 
the agriculturists, the expense could have been reduced 20, or 25, %. 

II. — Ile|X)rt on the results obtained in Italy in the control of the 
Olive fly by the I^rotrionte method. 

This work w^as begun in 1921 in the exi>erimental olive yard of the 
“ R. Scuola pratica d'agricoltura " of Rome (farm of S. Alessio in the 
Campagiia Romana). 

In 1921, Prof. lyotrionte wished to try a better poison mixture and 
also a new type of capannettaof a very simple kind, made of strands 
of reeds bound solidly together with string. The insecticide is directly 
applied to the inner surface of the bell-shaj^ed ‘' cai)annetta to which it 
adheres better owing to tbe larger surface presented by the numerous proj¬ 
ecting courses of the material. Such a ‘'capannetta which can last well 
for two years, is cheaper than the original type with a tin roof, and offers 
two distinct advantages : it does not get heated by the sun and thus provides 
a more agreeable refuge for the “ fly ; it excites less suspicion in the in¬ 
sects which alight even on the outside of the trap, for which reason the 
exterior also should be sprayed a little each time when the interior is 
treated* 

These “ capannette " are easily sprayed with an ordinary sprayer 
with intermittent action. 

The insecticide remains in excellent condition for over twenty days 
on the surface of the capannette because it is very hygroscopic and 

CtitJ 
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viscous, and contains no putrescent substances of which the odour would 
serve to repel instead of attracting the fly 

The experiment was carried out on 700 average-sized trees (average 
diameter of foliage 5 m.), belonging to the College experimental oliveyard, 
and on 300 other trees in the neighbourhood, which were all that remained 
of olive-yards that were in course of being abandoned. 

Only 700 " capannette were used and none were affixed to small 
trees or specimens without fruit. Several control olive-yards were employed, 
these lay to the North-West, North-Rast and South-West respectively. 
The first (Razio farm), contained a little over 200 trees, the second (Tor- 
lonia vineyard) had over 400, but both were about one kilometre from the 
experimental ground. The third, a larger oliveyard with over 1000 trees 
belonging to the Cecchignola farm, was about two kilometres distant. In 
the other directions there were no olive-trees within at least three kilome¬ 
tres. The zone treated was thus well i.solated. The special IvOtrionte mix¬ 
ture was applied four times to the capannette at the following periods : 
I) June 30-July 2 (it took three days to attach the " capannetta 
to each tree, for tliis was done by two of the college pupils during the af¬ 
ternoon hours set apart for field-work) ; 2) July 25-26 ; 3) September 12 ; 
4) October 4-5, 

Between the middle of July and the end of August, two spra>dngs of 
acid Bordeaux mixture were also given for the control of Occhio di pa- 
vone dell'olivo {Cycloconium oleagihum). 

The insecticide used in this experiment was composed of : 50 % glu¬ 
cose ; 2 % glycerine; 2 % boric acid ; 2 % borate of soda ; 2 % arsenite 
of potash ; 2 % extract of Gorgonzola. Prof. Rotriontk is trying other 
less costly and more deadly formulae, and will make them known as soon 
as his researches and the experiments which he is carrying out are com¬ 
pleted. 

On November 10, a Commission was formed consisting of Professors 
B. Grassi, Director of the Institute of Comparative Anatomy of the Royal 
University of Rome, and of the annexed Laboratory of Agricultural Bnto- 
niology ; A. Mango, Royal Inspector of the Diseases of Plants, and M. Ma- 
RiNUCCi, in his two-fold capacity of Director of the " R. Scuola pratica d'agri- 
coltura of Rome and representative of the " Society nazionale degli 
olivicoltori 

According to the statements in the report of the Commissioners, the 
fruits of all the trees in the zone treated (experimental olive-yard), were 
fine and free from injury, except for the bruises caused by the hail of Sep¬ 
tember 22. It is noticeable that this observation applied as much to olive- 
trees with large fruit containing a quantity of juicy pulp and to the " ros- 
ciola'' variety, which has small olives that are soft and juicy, and hence 
very liable to the attacks of the "fly", like other varieties with average 
sized or small olives. 

Samples were taken from many trees of different varieties growing in 
the zone treated and from these an average sample was made. This when 
examined on the spot, gave the following results: perfectly healthy olives 
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free from the '*fly ", 95 % ; olives attacked by Dams olcae 2 %. The 
Commission also noted that the pulp of the few olives attacked was as a 
rule but little affected, so that it could still yield much oil of a good quality. 
Few of the fruits had fallen, and even those on the ground were found to 
free from the insect. 

In the first control olive-yard visited (the Torlonia vineyard), the 
Commission immediately found the trees to be severely infested, especially 
those bearing large and medium-sized fruits, 90 to 100 % ot which were 
attacked. From 30 to 40 % of the very small fruits of the " olivastri " 
(seedling trees^that have not been grafted) harboured the pest, although 
they are usually left untouched or slightly injured, either because they 
gave little pulp, or on account of their late ripening. Samples were also 
taken from many varieties of trees in this control olive-yard, and an 
average sample made, which on being examined in Rome at Prof. Grassi's 
laboratory, gave the following results: sound olives 23 %; olives attacked 
by the " fly " 77 %. The observations made in tliis oliveyard together 
with the results of the laboratory examination of the sample of olives 
gathered, showed that: i) The few olives that were not attacked by the 
" fly " grew on " olivastri " and other kinds of olive-tree with small late- 
ripening fruits : 2) the infection in the case of trees with large and average 
fruits was never below 90 % ; 3) the pulp of olh^es infested by Dacits oleae 
was, for the most part eaten away and much damaged, so that it yielded 
only a little oil of poor quality. 

The sample of olives taken from the a>ntrol olive-yard at the lyazio 
farm was examined by Prof. Grassi with the following results : sound oli¬ 
ves I % : olives attacked by the " fly ", 99 

The olives gathered in the third control olive-yard (Cecchignola farm), 
were also found by Prof. Grassi to be seriously attacked by the pest. No 
jRjrcentage was however calculated, as the crop was rather small and all 
produced by ‘'olivastri". 

The very high proportion of infected fruit on the Tazio farm is partly 
attributable to the small yeld of the trees, wliich had borne a heavy crop 
the preceding year. The pulp of these olives was so much destroyed 
that only a little oil of bad quality could be obtained. 

As a result of their observations and the data collected, the Commission 
concluded their report with the statement, that the experiment made in 1921 
at the experiment olive-yard of the " R. Scuola pratica d'agricoltura " 
of Rome had been most successful and that without doubt the system of 
control adopted is as efficacious as it is practical. 

220 - The Potato-Tuber Moth {Phthorimaea operculella)^ In the Department 
of H^rault (r). —UiCHTENSTElN, J., aiid (Vrass^, P., in Bulletin de la SocicU en*o- 
molo^iqne de France^ No. 18, pp. 267-268. Paris, 1921- 

The author considers that the potato-tuber moth {Phihorimaea oper- 
culella\ Zeller), found its way into Drome and Herault through consign- 


(i) See also R, January 1920, Nos. 5.J and 150 i 1920, No. 6op ; R. Apiil 1921, 

No. 443. {Es.) 
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nieuts infected potatoes. Potatoes containing the larvae of the moth 
were actually observed on the market at Montpellier, but the origin of the 
vegetable could not be exactly determined. Further, all the stored pota 
toes from a consignment coming from Montpellier itself were found to be 
infested. The moths were just emerging, for the authors saw some of them 
fl3dng in the garden. Potatoes are not cultivated on an extensive scale 
in the district of Montpellier, but a certain number are grown by local 
gardeners, and large stocks coming from different regions are stored to 
vSUpply the town. From the imported potatoes the moth could therefore 
easily penetrate into those parts of the Department where farm crops of 
these vegetables are raised. Hence, it is most important that its first 
appearance should at once be rei)orted,and the infected tubers either des¬ 
troyed, or covered with sand in order to i^revent the emergence of the moth. 

221 - Cerop!Rsies sp., a Scale*Insect Injurious to the Mat6 {Ilex peraguer 
r/0lfs/s)» in the State of Paran4» Brazil. — Chacaras e Quintaes, Year Xll, 
Vol. XxV, No 6, pp. 467-4O8. fig. I. sao Paulo, December 15, 1931. 

Among scale-insects lately reported as harmful, one new species has so 
far not been si>ecificalh’ determined : it belongs to the genus Ceroplastes 
and was discovered in the State of Parand, where it attacks the mate {Ilex 
paraguariensis ). 

The branches and leaves of the host-plant assume a blackish colour, 
and the leaves, esj^ecially on their upper and the edges of their lower stir- 
faces, are covered with black, apparently sooty, powder formed by the 
mycelium and fructifications of a Perisporiacea (sooty mould), the growth 
of which is encouraged by the secretions of the scale-insects that adhere to 
the branches of the tree. 

The following formulae are most commonly employed in the control of 
Ceroplastes : 

1) black soap, 500 gm.; crude petroleum, 8 litres ; water, 4 litres 
to be used for as a spray. 

2) paraffin, 500 gm., vegetable oil of any kind, 800 gm. ; ordinary" 
soap, I kg. ; water, 4 litres to be applied directly with a brush, or Uvsed as 
a spray. 

Another treatment consists in cleaning the infected parts of the plant 
with soap, or tobacco extract, applied by means of a coconut brush or 
metal glove. 

As the scale-insects increase with great rapidity, it is advisable to take 
the following precautioiis : 

1) To keep the plantations as clean as possible ; 

2) To remove and burn all infected trees. 

222 - Lochmeea. sangainolenta^ a Coleopteron Injurious to the Melon In 
Catalonia, Spain. — AomL6, J. in A^ricyatvi^ra^ Year V, No. 15, pp, 354“3.‘S5» 
Barcelona, 1921, 

In September 1920, a whole crop of melons in the Province of Tarra¬ 
gona was completely de.stroyed by the Coleopteron, Lochmaea sanguino- 
lenia Fabr., which had not previously been reported as injurious to 
Cucumis Melo 
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The beetle devours the slioots and leaves of the plants while still 
quite young thus arresting the growth of the seedlings, which succumb to 
its persistent attacks. The few plants that survive are weakly and bear 
very few melons, which are of small size and acid flavour. L. sanguino- 
lenta also frequently deposits its eggs on the leaves of its host, and as the 
larvae when hatched live entirely on the subterranean portions of the melon, 
the plants soon perish. 

The following formula has proved efiicacious in the control of the insect: 
400 gm. of arsenate of sodium anhydride containing 60 % arsenic acid, 
I he^olitre of water, and i kg, slaked lime. Two sprayings at an interval 
of 5 or 6 days are sufficient. 

22) - Xyiostodoris iuteoJus^ a Rhynchote Injurious to the Palm Oreodoxa 
regiB, in Florida. — Moznktte, O F., in The Quarterly Uullettn of the State Plan 
Board of Florida^ XTol Vl, No. i, pp 10-15, pi. 3. (raine?ville, Florida, October 1921. 

The iJresence of a Rhynchote causing great injury to the palm Oreod^oxa 
regia has been recently reported from South Idorida. The insect was 
described for the first time in October 1920, under the name of Xvlosto- 
doris Uiteolus Barber, from sj^ecimens collected at Santiago de las Vegas 
(Cuba), where the pest also dees great damage to the same palm. 

In March 1920 the author received from Coconut Grove (Florida), 
portions of leaves of O. regia that had l>een seriously injured by an insect 
wliich he recognised as Xyl, luteoliis. This is the first time that the rhyncote 
has been reported as occ'urring in the United States. 

The insect attacks only the young and tenderest segments of the 
leaves of the top of the tree and of any rachis that is not unfurled. Since 
it shuns the light, it abandons the leaves as they begin to develop. A white 
spot forms on the leaf-segment attacked, after the puncture made by the 
Rhynchote in order to extract the plant juices upon which it lives. The 
spots increase in number and coalesce and the injured portion of each .seg¬ 
ment turns brown and dies. 

The palm therefore soon assumes a \ery unsightly ax>pearance. 

After making many preliminary control experiments on small si>eci- 
mens of O, regia, living in the open and infested with the i>arasite, the author 
found that a mixture of one part of 40 sulphate of nicotine in 1200 parts 
of water gave excellent results, for it killed the insect without doing any 
perceptible injury to the 3^oung growing tissiies of the palm. Some fish- 
oil soap was added to this mixture (2 kg. being introdiiced into a recept¬ 
acle having a capacity of 450 litres). A subsecjueiit investigation of the 
palms that had been sprayed showed that 75 % of the insects succumbed 
to the first application. K second treatment was effected a week later 
which practically freed the palms from the insects, so that the trees be¬ 
gan to put forth new, vigorous, healthy and handsome leaf-segments. 

224 Insects Injurious to the Banana in Porto Rico. — Sec no. 1 77 of this Review 
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The Mycoplasm Theory. 

Its Scientific Importance and Practical Signifiance. 

by 

Prof. Jakob Eriksson 

Stockholm. 


A. — The rusts of cereals. 
a) The Usual Opinion as to their Origin and Propagation. 

The terrible injury caused by rust to the oat crop in Sweden in 1889, 
entailing a loss estimated at 16 million crowns, caused the Swedish Oovern- 
ment in 1890 to allocate a special sum (10 000 crowns) for a further and 
thorough investigation of this disease. The work was entrusted to the 
Botanical Institute of the Royal Agricultural College at Experimental 
taltet near Stockholm. The experiments were to be carried on for three 
years under the direction of the author. Observations were made even 
during the preliminary investigations that were not in accordance with the 
generally-received opinion, according to which the origin and spread of the 
fungus are due solely to the spores of fungi (uredospores, teleutosix>res and 
aecidiospores), occurring in the neighbourhood. Moreover, these obser¬ 
vations which were based on the facts mentioned later, proved without 
any doubt that these fungi existed under another evolutionary form. 

Let us first recall the studies made in the open in wheat-fields, on grass 
land and in forests. The most striking results were obtained in the ex¬ 
periment field, in small plots, usually 3 m X 3 m, in which were grown 
year after year, many (300-400) varieties of rye, wheat, barley, oats and 
certain forage Gramineae, the seeds coming from different parts ot Sweden 
and abxoad. The growth of these plants was followed every year without 
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interruption and with the greatest attention from sowing to harvest* 
The first appearance of the pustules of the different forms of rust was es- 
X)ecially noted and also the manner and intensity of their development. 
Every week or fortnight and in some cases every day, similar observations 
were made. These studies gave important and unexpected results. The 
date of the appearance of the pustules belonging to the same species of rust 
varied considerably with the different cereals, and often even on the several 
lines or kinds of the same cereal, and upon sowings made at different times, 
although the seedlings might be growing side by side. The difference in 
the time of the outbreak of the same tyi>e ot rust, such as black rust (Uredo 
graminis), was especially striking in the autumn and spring-forms of the 
same cereal, c. g. wheat, although these varieties were only a few metres 
apart. 

At the same time that these observations were being made in the ex¬ 
periment field, very extensive infection experiments were carried out in 
the greenhouse. It was found that when growing in the experiment field 
rye attacked b}^ black rust was unable to transmit this disease to either 
wheat or oats, even if cultivated side by side with them. Thus the forms 
of black rust affecting various cereals would not appear to be absolutely 
the same. In the morphological sx)ecies of Puccinia graminis, several 
biological races or specialised forms {formae specialcs, f. .s]).) are to be re¬ 
cognised ; amongst these are found (in Sweden): r) f. sp. Secalis on rye and 
barley as well as on certain other gramineae [Triticum repens, Elymus are- 
narius, etc.), 2) f. sp. {venae, on oats and some other gramineae {Dactylis 
glomerata, Alopecnriis pratensis, etc.), and 3) f. s]>. Tritici, on wheat and 
occasionally- attacking very" slightly^ lye, barley" and oats. Mention cannot 
here be made cf the specialised forms of certain species of the genera A ira, 
A gratis, Poa, etc. 

It must, liowever, be admitted that the infection cultures made in the 
greenhouse did not explain all the unexjjected results obtained in the expe¬ 
riment field. This is esix^cially- the case as regards the late appearance 
in summer and autumn of the primary pustules of various kinds of rust. 
The first pustules of black rust are seen — not counting outbreaks occur¬ 
ring in the immediate neighbourhood on the barberry — on autumn cereals 
in the middle of J uly", that is to say at least 9 to 10 weeks after the thawing 
of the plants which have over-wintered, and a week to a fortnight later, on 
spring cereals viz., 10 weeks after sowing. 

It was observed at the same time that the ]>rimary rust pustules only 
made their api>earance at the moment when the growth of the host-plant 
was nearly finished. 

The differences in the first appearance and the vital force of the same 
form of rust in different years, were also remarkable and not easy to 
explain. An attempt was made to account lor then by the dissimilar 
meteorological conditions existing during these years, but without success. 

The fact that in the case of certain forms of rust — for instance Uredo 
glumarum the uredosporeproduction was enormous, whereas the germinat¬ 
ing and infecting capacity of these spores were as a rule very slight, capri- 
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cious, and without any apparent effect upon the spread of the disease, 
also remained an inexplicable phenomenon. 

All these observations taken together led the author to look for another 
source ot the appearance and propagation of the disease viz., a disease 
germ present in the plant itself. 

b) Latent and Plasmic Life of the Fnnei. 

“ Die Getreideroste (vStockholm) was published in 1896 and con- 
tained all the chief resiilts of the new experiments that had been obtained 
up to the summer of 1894. Thoughout the book, runs like a red thread, 
the idea of an internal disease-germ inherited from the mother-plant and in 
many cases causing the outbreak of the disease. This view^ was stated 
publicly and definitely for the fir^t time, at the Annual Meeting of the Agri¬ 
cultural Academy of Sweden, on Januaiy' 28, 1897. and was repeated sub¬ 
sequently at the “ Academic des Science.sof Paris on March i, and at 
the German Botanical Society at Berlin on the 24 th the same month. 

'file author had sought in vain tf) prove b^’ microscopic investigation 
the ]>resence of those mternal disease-germs. He certainly discovered 
in the peripheral tissue of wheat seeds that had been shrivelled and de¬ 
formed by yellow rust, a w^ell-develo])ed mycelium and sometimes even 
cl asters of winter spores, but all attempts to find a mycelium in the embryo 
Itself while still enclosed within the seed, or m the seedling, continued fruit¬ 
less. It w’as only towards the time when the s]>ots of rust began to appear, 
4-8 w'eeks after sov\ iug, t hat a mycelium ot this character was to be discover¬ 
ed, and even then, it occarre<l only in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Ihe spots 

The autlior then ])ut forward the bold hypothesis that the fungus had 
hitherto led a latent ]>lasniatic life within the proto])lasm of the host, living 
with it in a state of symbiosivS to wdiicli the author gave the name of My- 
i oplasma. At a certain time and under the influence of external agents, 
these two intimately united ])lanls sejiarate, and an intercellular mycelium 
which jiroduces visible ]>ustules ot rust soon makes it appearance 

Ill the w'oik “ Sitr ron^ine et la propciiiation dc la rouiJle dcs cercales 
par la sentence'' {Ann. Sc. Nat.. Paris, Ser. 8, Vol. 14-15. 1900-1901), 
a large number of experiments in su]>port i)f the new theory 
are described. The author, how^ever, not being entirel3' satisfied 
wdth the results of the isolated cultures made from 1S92 to 1898, 
of w^hich a detailed account is given in tlic book, and realising 
that insurmountable difliciilties iniglxt lie in the wa^" of the solution 
of the problem by means of pure cultures made in special boxes 
and protected from external germs of disease, decided to employ the modern 
oytological methods of fixing, mounting and staining certain parts of the 
organs attacked. At this time the author had the good fortune to have 
as his collaborator Cx. FisciiEER, now professor of Botam^ at Hohenheim 
(Wurtemberg) with whom the experiments were carried out in common 
during 1902 and 1903, and later by the author alone. The results of these 
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investigations are published in the series tJber das vegetative Leben der 
Getreiderostpilie (I-IV K, Vet, Ak, Handl. Stockholm, 1904-1905). 

From a minute examination of microtome sections of the leaves of 
autumn wheat, the pieces having been fixed and set in paraffin on Octo¬ 
ber 6, 14 and 22,1902, and April 22, May 29, June 5, ii and 18, and July 4, 
1903, it was again clearly shown that there was no trace of mycelium which 
could explain the reappearance of the disease the following year. Descrip¬ 
tions and drawings were given of the different phases of the evolution of 
the intracellular my coplasm as well as of the course of the fungus in the 
intercellular spaces. The different stages of the evolution of the intercel¬ 
lular mycelium up to the eruption of the pustules, were also described and 
figured. 

The author’s theory did not, however, meet with approval, as can be 
readily understood, for the new doctrine was contrary to all the dogmas of 
the texc-books, and to the opinions of every lecturer on the nature and pro¬ 
pagation of cryptogamic diseases generally. The new views were regard¬ 
ed as heretical from the beginning, and they were to be combated bj^ 
every means, legitimate or illegitimate. The author has replied in a se¬ 
ries of publications to all the criticisms advanced u]) to 1911, and 
has now in the press a book answering the criticisms made in j'recent 
years. 


B, — The rust of the Malvaceae. 

Amongst the best-known species of rust there is one nearly resembling 
the rust of cereals, the Puccinia Malvacearttm Mont, (rust of Malvaceae), Its 
resemblance to the disease of cereals led the author to study this fungus 
and he has carried on his investigations from the beginning of the centuiy' 
i, e. tor about 20 years. The results obtained during the first ten years 
are described in the book entitled '' Der Malvenrost ” {K. Vet. Ak. Handl. 
Stockholm, 1911), and he is about to publish shortly the resxilts of the last 
ten years’ experiments, in the w^ork Das Leben des Malvenrostpilzes 
{Puccinia Malvacearum Mont.) in und atif der Nahrpflanze {K. L, A. 
Handl., Bd. 62, No. 5). These investigations have proved that this fungus 
also has a mycoplasm stage. The origin of this plasms, that is to say, the 
entrance into the host-plant, hiis also been satisfactorily explained by 
these researches. 

Proof has been given of the existence of tu^o forms of spores similar 
from the morphological point of view, but differing biologically. One 
appeared a) on young plants of hollyhock that had just been raised viz, 
on plants in the autumn (September-October) of their first year, and 
h) on hollyhocks that had overwintered, viz., plants in the autumn (August 
to October) of their second year. These two forms ol spores only occur¬ 
red in hollyhocks belonging to a diseased line. The second form was called 
by the author autumn spores. The first appears some years in spring or 
summer, after a free interval of 3 to 6 weeks, in May and the last 
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week in July, on plants that have over-wintered. These are the summer 
spores (i). 

The autumn spores can germinate in two ways. If they find themselves 
immersed in water, for instance at the bottom of a drop of water, they ger¬ 
minate by putting forth long filaments which are at first slender and 
straight (Fig, i a^ a^, and later become curved at the tip (fig. i The 
terminal, very short articulations break up and form conidia (fig. i 

If, on the contrary, the spores are situated on the surface of a drop 
of water, or in air saturated with water vapour they germinate by emitting 
short, broad proniycelia curved at first (fig. 2 a) and bearing sporidia 
(fig. 2 b). 

The summer spores on the other hand, always germinate — in water 
or in damp air — in the same manner, by putting forth long filaments and 
conidia. 

After inoculation, the sporidia send through the wall of the epidermis 
a vesicular filament giving rise to a mycelium in the tissues in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the leaf, and after 10 days new spots of rust; the conidia dis¬ 
charge their contents in the form of a mass of plasm into cells of the 
epidermis in order as it would appear, to take entire possession of the leaf 
and there lead a mycoplasmatic life. After such an inoculation, no trace 
of rust pustules is visible for weeks. 

In addition to diseased lines of hollyhock, there are also healthy lines 
that remain immune throughout the whole time of their growth. A 
healthy line can become infected if it comes up in spring or summer next 
to an infected one. A diseased line can however regain its health, if the 
vital energy of the fungus becomes exhausted. 

C. — Potato Minrmw. 

l,it . j tvRiKssosr, Dei eloppement ptinuun Uu ’l/?W7otfU’hvtt.iphlhoraitifeslHTm)^^wcowfit 
tie la vc'JUitton Uc hi fyctmme tU'tcrrr Rt v. Ut* 3 iol. VoK o iwr7-r<aS. 

Since Phytophthora infestans Mont, invaded Kurope, in 1845, there 
has been an annoying hiatus in our information respecting the life cycle 
of this fungus. The overwintering of the parasite and its reappearance 
in the potato-fields the following year are facts that have not been ex¬ 
plained. About 1875, a great discussion arose on these subjects among 
scientists. Some investigators believed they had found in certain diseased 
portions of the plant oosi>ores {resting-spores) of which rhe function was 
to insure the continued life of the fungu.s. Others on the contrary denied 
this explanation and maintained that the oospores which had been found 
did not belong to this fungiis but were those of another |feronosporacea 
belonging to the genus Pythium, their presence in the microscopic prepara¬ 
tions being accidental. The German Professor, Anton De Bary, the 


(i) aVice (1914 anti the author obi^ervecl lliat the production of autumn spores 

continued to the spring and throughout the summer of the following year. 
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most eminent mycologist of the day. was requested by the British Royal 
Agricultural Society to investigate the matter. In a work published in 
1876, De Bary pronounced in favour of the second opinion and his view 
was accepted almost universally. 

It was clear that no light was thrown by this verdict on the re-ap- 
pearanee of the disease, but that on the contrary the solution of the 
problem was deferred until a distant future. 

At the beginning of this century the study of the development of the 
disease entered on a new phase. In North Americii, and also in England, 
from 1904-1915, new and extensive researches were set on loot for the pur¬ 
pose of filling upthegapsthat still existed in our knowledge of the disease, 
with a view to finding a better j)oint of departure for its control. The 
chief method adopted in these experiments was the growing of pure cultures 
of the fungus from one year to the next on artificial media. In spite of 
every effort however the question of the over-wintering of the fungus still 
remained inexplicable. 

In 1915, the author himself made thi.s disease the object of the most 
careful researches. For the subject of his investigations he chose the 
spots of the primary disease (fig. 3), appearing in {sweden on the leaves 
of potatoes in the open field from the middle of Jul^’^ to tlie beginning of 
September, three or four months after the tubers had been planted In 
1905 and 1911, very small pieces of the rust spots and of the green tissue 
surrounding them as well of still healthy leaves, weie fixed, embedded, 
cut and stained according to the ordinary cytological methods The mi¬ 
croscopic analyses of these ineparations afforded very instructive results. 

The first iniportanl discovery was of well-developed oospores (fig. 4^) 
ill the withered or half-withered parts of the sjiots These oospores were 
globular, 20 to 38 p in diametei, and surrounded b}’ a thick smooth 
membrane. They occurred either singly, or in groups ot 2 01 3 in the le- 
mains of the spongy parenchyma of the leaf Their fomation is preceded by 
the fusion of a male organ (antheridium), and a female e organ (oergonium) 
(fig. 4 a). In .sections containing the.se sjiores their germination could 
also be ob.served. These oospore'- germinate successively. The3^ must 
not be regarded as resting spores, for they are on the contraiy true 
summer-spores. 

In germinating, the spore, which is either undivided or differentiated 
into several portions, puts forth through the neighbouring stoma, one or 
more slender processes (fig. 4 c), wliich will form the aerial mycelium and 
have the method of branching characteristic of Phytophthora, 

In order to learn the true manner in which the fungus overwinters, 
it was nece.ssar^^ to discover the origin of the primary mycelial filaments, 
and for this pur|)ose to examine all the zones of the leaf spot. This inves¬ 
tigation gave positive results. In certain cells of the peripheral zone of the 
spot, a characteristic structure of the protoplasmic mass differing from 
thenomialstructureof the plasm was found. By the helpot a high power 
of magnification, this plasm was seen to contain numerous minute black 
dots dispersed amongst the chlorophyll granules. In other cells of the 
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various zones of the spot, and in the dark-greeii region surrounding it, 
all the successive metamorphoses of the plasmic body cotild be followed, 
from the disintegration of the chlorophyll granules and the appearance of 
the nucleoli, to the passage of the plasm through the cell membrane into 
the intercellular spaces of the tissue, there to form the primary mycelial 
filaments. Some of the branches of tliis mycelium form antheridia and 
others oogonia. 

In the author’s opinion, there is no doubt that two different organisms 
are present in this plasmatic mass (one forming part of the plasm of the 
host and the other that of the fungus), in a condition of intimate and 
latent symbiosis — the mycoplasm of the author. 

By means of the researches just mentioned, the life-cycles of this 
fungus has been followed to its close. 

It only remains to be discovered how the plasm enters into the mother- 
plant and lives there and whether a development more or less similar 
to that just described, but independent of it, takes place in the seed tu¬ 
bers during spring and summer. This is not improbable, seeing that the 
tuber is the organ by which the vitality, not only of the ]K>tato-plaut, 
but also of the fungus parasitic uxJon it, is carried on from one year to the 
next. 


1 ). — Spinach MrTj>pnv. 

I,it J P^IKSSON", Zur hnt<inckiUtn<y$<ic^thichtc (Penmosponi Spina- 

cuie ] Lduh) Ark f Hot Vol 15, Nr 5 Stockholm, i<)iS — - Compare al-so : 

RfV gener dc Bot. Vol 3.2. Parin, i<>2o 

The disease of the .spinach {Spinaciu olcracea) cixu^ed hy Peronospora 
Spinaciae ((rrew) Laub, has been known for over one hundred years. The 
s]>ots of this malad^^ appear some weeks after sowing and attain a fair 
size ; they are irregularly distributed on the adult leav^es. Their colour 
varies from white to yellow, and their lower surface is covered wdth a kind 
of bluish-grey felt. The spots sxjread ra])idly, covering all the lower sur¬ 
face and killing tht leaf. 

The overwintering of this fungus is a much-discussed question, and 
many efforts at solution have been made without any salisfactor3' result. 
The authors' own observations, made during the course of many years 
npon the mode of ai>pearance of the disease in different years, caused him 
to suspect that x^erhaps in this case also some x^asmic symbiosis exist¬ 
ed between the fungus and its host-plant. 

During the summer of 191T, the author had the opx^ortunity of making 
researches in this connection. At that time spinach was being grown at 
Experimentalfaltet, Stockholm, on two small beds in the garden which 
were only 30 metres apart. Between these beds there were no trees 
or shrubs. 

The first spocs of mildew appeared on the j)lants of one of the beds on 
June r8, but the plants in the second were then apparently quite free from 
the disease. The author at once suspected that the plants belonged to two 
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different lines, the one diseased and the other healthy. On the same day 
pieces of leaves taken from the leaves of both beds, were fixed and 
embedded in parafiin. 

The author's suspicions as to the health of the two kinds of spinach 
were found to be correct. After some weeks, all the plants of one bed 
were nearly dead, whereas the plants in the other remained free from dis¬ 
ease until the seed ripened. Ripe seeds were collected from the healthy 
bed and sown the following spring in several different places. All the 
plants remained immune throughout the growth period. This admits 
of an easy explanation. The fact that the seeds of the two 19x1 crops had 
been bought from different seed-merchants in Stockholm, would make 
it probable that they had different origins. 

The microscopic investigation ot pre])arations made from the two 
crops was very instructive. 

In the first place it should be observed that there was not the slightest 
trace of mycelium to be discovered, either in the plants of the healthy line 
or in the apparently immune leaves taken from the diseased plants. 

On examining the cell contents of the two lines however an 
essential difference was seen. The cells of the healthy line presented a 
normal appearance (fig. 5 a, h,), their protoplasm being relatively clear 
and transparent. In the cells of the diseased line, on the contrary, the 
protoplasm was less clear and less transparent (fig. 5 c). 

By means of different staining methods and the use of the highest- 
power lenses, it was possible to distinguish in the cell content a fluid 
colloidal substance in which were embedded small bodies in the form of 
granules or little rods (fig. 5 d), resembling the Plasto.somes, Mitochondriae, 
Microsomes, etc., of the zoologists. The chlorophyll granules of the 
diseased line differed also in their stmeture from those of the healthy 
plants, being less compact. 

In the author's opinion, there is no doubt that the fluid colloidal sub¬ 
stance with the granular and filamentous bodies it contains, is the morpho¬ 
logical system of the stage of the disease to which he has given the name 
of my coplasm. He was able to demonstrate the elemental structure of 
this stage of development for the first time by means of microphoto- 

graphy 

The first sign of the disturbance of equilibrium between the sub¬ 
stance of the fungus and that of the host-cell, is the more or less complete 
disintegration of the chlorophyll corpuscles, which is succeeded by the 
nucleoli »tagc. From this time the fungus may be regarded as the victor 
in the duel between it and the cell. Symbiosis has now given place to an¬ 
tibiosis. This might also be termed the mycoblastema pliase (fig. 6 a), 
that is to say, the hidejjendent plasmic .stage of the fungus. The latter, 
which has hitherto led an intracellular existence, is now ready to escape 
from its cai:)tivity and enter upon its own life as a parasitic filamentous 
fungus invading the intercellular spaces. 
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Occasionally, qutte young fungus-processes are also to be seen in tlie 
preparations. Two such forinations, one belonging to either cell are vis¬ 
ible in fig. 6 b. These processes take the shape of short wide plasmic 
tubes. Since the processes of several cells fuse on meeting, it may be con¬ 
cluded that these tubes are not surrounded by a definite membrane but 
by a thin film of plasm. In figure 6 c, the processes of two neighbouring 
cells are seen fusing in this way, growth continuing afterwards in the same 
manner as in the case of a single tube. 

Once it has penetrated into the intercellular space, the fungus tube 
gradually develops to its full extent, and assumes the appearance of a thick 
mycelial filament. As in Phyiophthora infesfans, antheridia and oogonia 
are formed. A fusion of the contents ot the male and female elements 
takes place resulting in the formation of oospores. The latter germinate 
directly, the aerial mycelium passes through the opening of the stoma. 
This marks the close of the vegetative period of the fungus. 

— Is THE MYCOPLASMIC CONDITION 
A KAIREY COMMON FORM OK EXISTENCE AMON(r PARASITIC FUNGI? 

In the preceding observations, the author has given as concise an ac¬ 
count as possible of his careful studies of the following diseases ; Cereal 
rust {Puccinia graminis, etc.). Hollyhock rust {Puccinia Malvacearum), 
Potato mildew^ {Phytophihora infestans),iin<l Spinach mildew {Peronospora 
Spinaciae). These studies have led him to suppose that there exist in these 
fungi a method of growth of a plasmic nature wTthin the host-plant, 
i. €. a symbiosis between the plasm of the parasite, and that of the host- 
plant ; to this .symbiosis the gave the name of Mycox>lasm. 

It is natural to ask w^hether thi'- niycoplasinic mode of existence is 
peculiar to the diseases mentioned above, or if it is of fairly common 
occurrence in the plant world. A decisive answer to this question would 
necessitate new and profound studies of many diseases which are not 
yet sufficiently well-known. 

Basing his belief on the observations he has himself made for many 
years, the author is disj)osed to suspect the existence of a more or less 
protracted mycoplasmic condition of existence in the following fungi: 
Puccinia Chrysanthemi, P. Ribis, P. suaveolens. P. Tragopogonis, Uromy- 
ces BetaCy U, AlcheniillaCy Cronartium ribicola. Phragmidium Potentillae, 
Phr. subcorticium, Coleosporium Campanulae^ C. Compositarnm, Chryso- 
myxa AbietiSy Melampsora salicinUy Peronospora Ficariacy Sphaerotheca 
mors-uvaCy Sph. pannosa, Microsphaera Euonymiy Rhizoctonia violacea, 
Plasmodiophora Brassicae, Colleiotrichum lAndemuthianum and also in 
Tobacco Mosaic, etc, 

JF. — The mycopuasm theory ani> its practical bearing. 

If the parasite is .so intimately associatd with the host-plant, as the 
Mycoplasm theory w’ould seen to indicate, might it not be possible to use 
the latter as the basis for the effective control of the.se diseases ? Could 
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not the vital energy of the fungus element of the mycoplasm be destroyed, 
or at least diminished, without affecting that of the host-plant ? This 
is one of the questions which any investigator must put to himself, if 
he desires to combat the plant diseases which are such a constant source 
of havoc. 

The author liastens to add that in view of our present knowledge on 
the subject there is every hope that such results are attainable. In support 
of this theory he brings torward certain observations made on Hollyhock 
rust {Puccinia Malvacearum), the results of cultural experiments made 
in 1912 and 1913, in which an attempt was made to hinder, by the add¬ 
ition of a fungicide to the water when watering, the growth of the fungus 
element of the mycoplasm that was dormant within the hollyhock 

The experiments were carried out in zinc cylinders, of wliich 10 were 
used in 1912 and 8 in 1913. These cylinders were 3 m. deep and 0.62 m. 
in diameter ; they were buried in the soil of the experiment garden. 

A. — 1912 Experiments — On 3 May, 40 plants of hollyhock were 
dug up, and jilanted 4 in each cylinder. The plants belonged to a much 
infested line (rose de Chatel) The seeds had been sown in the summer of 
1911 The young plants remained healthy until about August 15, but 
from the middle of September were badly attacked by rust They were 
left in the open throughout the winter being merely covered with a layer 
of leaves and branches. 

During the first 20 days the plants were given puie water as required 
On May 23 the watering of the cylinders with a mixture of i solution of 
copper sulphate began. The proportion of toxic salt was successively 
increased and in the case of certain cylinders reaches 10 parts per 
hundred. 

On June 26, t. e after if> days, the fiist rust pustules made their ap¬ 
pearance, although tew in number, in eight cylinders From this date all 
the leaves ol the 40 plants weie caretully examined and the extent of the 
disease in each case expressed as follows o absence of jmstules, i == 
10 pustules at most, 2 = up to 25 pustules, 3 up to 100 pustules and 
4 = over 100 pustules At the same time, all the leaves were marked 
with spots of oil pamt, so as to be recognised in subsequent examinations. 

On comparing the plants in the cylinders during the cour-e of the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, a distinct difference was noted between those watered 
with water and tungicide solution respectively. On the first the amount 

of rust rose slowly at the beginning , then rapidly increased 

h 7 

15 22 

^ ^ , reaching the thiid or fourth degree of the disea.se on a large 

number of leaves In the Cylinders treated with the toxic solution on 
the contrary, the degree of rust intensity decreased, first rapidly and later 
more slowly No new pustules api^ared^ and the old dead sori became 
surrounded with black circles (fig. 7 b) sliowing that the mycelial tissue 
round them was dead 
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B. — Experiment of 1913. — On 2 May, 32 plants of the same line of 
hollyhock were rejilanted in 8 cylinders, 4 plants being pat into each cyl- 
linder. The hollyhocks remained immune until May 24, on which day 
a very small number of sori were discovered on the leaves of three plants. 
Watering with a fungicide solution began on June 4. Two cylinders were 
watered.with pure water, two with i per cent toxic solution, two with a 
I per cent toxic solution at first and subsequently with a 2 per cent, 4 per 
cent, and finally 5 per cent solution. 

The results of the experiments arc given in the following table ; 


Immunisation Experiments carried out in 1913 at Experimentalfaltef 

{Stockholm). 


Sbrss I: Pure water, 2 cylinders, 8 plant*; 


Sbries II: Sulphate of copper (i %) 
2 cylinders, 8 plants 


rt Number of leaves attacked Number of leaves attacked 


Q 

0 

by rust m degiee 

I 2 3 

4 

Dead 

leaves 

>3 : 

■ 

0 

by 

1 

in degree 

2 3 ' 

Dead 

leaves 

4 

(A 

ij 

> ca 

3*6 

61 

I 

I 

_ 

T- - 


63 

55 

8 

_ 

- - 

____ 

63 

9 - 

45 

15 

2 

I 

— 

— 

63 

46 

13 

2 

2 

- - 

63 

18- 

30 

8 

14 

8 

I 

2 

63 

38 

17 

4 

2 

- 2 

63 

27-. 


6 

8 

21 

2 

5 

63 

37 

15 

4 

2 

— 5 

— 

4*7 

21 

5 

3 

21 

6 

7 

63 

43 

7 • 

— 

— 

— 13 

63 

25- 

12 

16 

8 

24 

12 

12 

105 

44 

9 

— 

— 

— 30 

83 


Series III : Sulphate copper {1-3 
2 cylinders, 8 plants 


Series IV : Sulphate of coppei (1-5 
2 cylinders, 8 plants 


Numbei of leaves attacked Number of leaves attacked 


Q 

0 

by rust in degree 

X 2 3 

4 

<S| 

^ a 

0 

by rust in degree 

I 3 

4 

Dead 

leaves 

leaves 

total 


3*6 

59 

3 

— 

— ' — — 

62 ’ 

63 

3 

— 

— 

— ^ — 

66 

9 - 

48 

13 

I 

— — — 

62 

45 

18 

2 

2 

— ' — 

67 

r8- 

47 

10 

2 

— — 3 

62 

49 

12 

3 

I 

— 3 

68 

27- 

45 

12 

I 

- - y 

65 

45 

9 

2 

1 

— 12 

69 

4*7 

54 

4 

— 

— , — 7 

65 

48 

5 

— 

— 

— 16 

69 

25 ~ 

53 

26 

— ' 

— ’ — 21 

100 

52 

26 

3 

— 1 

— 35 

116 


Four days later, on July 29, a very considerable change was noticed. 
The plants in all the cylinders were seen to be attacked by rust in the high¬ 
est degree and remained in that condition until the end of the experiment. 

In his long memoir the author proposes to give a detailed account of 
the results obtained during his last ten years' researches on the rust of the 
Malvaceae, so he is here only concerned with this remarkable difference 
in the appearance of the fungus. 

The results described above clearly prove that it is possible, by the 
introduction of a fungicide solution, into the host-plant, to destroy or at all 
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events to lessen the vitality of a fungus for a certain period of its life without 
in any way injuring the host-plant itself. 

A toxic solution can greatly reduce, at least for a certain time, the 
destructive energy of the parasitic fungus. This fact provides us with 
new and effioetive weapons for combating plant diseases. It is true 
that so far the good effect of the substance used showed itself only du¬ 
ring a certain period in the life of the fungus (June-July), and that this 
period was followed by another during which this favourable action 
was absent, so that the final result was not as satisfactory as might have 
been desired. All the same, however, the discovery must be regarded as 
a great step forward, and it must especially be noted, that the period in 
the life of the fungus when the efficacy of the fungicide was manifested, 
was the transmissible mycoplasmic stage of the parasite. The author 
sees in these results the prospect of successfully adopting a new kind 
of method in combatifig the diseases oi cultivated plants. It is, however, 
certain that the theory of immunisation is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to be turned to practical account. 

There still remains much to be done before such a treatment can be 
applied. In the case of a possible internal treatment, it would be neces¬ 
sary to experiment with different fungicides against various kinds of di¬ 
sease, and perhaps also to try therai^eutic methods with serum, as adopted 
by doctors in the case of the diseases of man and tbe lower animals. In 
addition, it would be necessary, in given cases, to try external treat¬ 
ments with fungicide powders or solutions. 

Naturally in such experiments there could be no question of watering 
entire fields, but only of treating a small number of plants oi a certain 
kind raised in experiment gardens or green-houses, with the object of tlius 
obtaining healthy seed. 

For the carrying out of such experiments which are of paramount 
importance in order to increase the world's crops, the already-existing 
organisations — the Botanic Gardens of Universities and Agricultural 
Experiment Stations — are not sufficient, if it is desired to obtain, within 
reasonable time, results that can be turned to practical account. Certainly 
It will be necessary to found one or more special International Institutes of phyto* 
pathological research liberally provided with all the necessaiy equipment 
(laboratories, experiment fields etc.), where the most competent in¬ 
vestigators of the various countries can carry on their researches. Such 
an Institute of Phytopathological Research could first be installed in Pa¬ 
ris and annexed to the already existing Station of Plant Pathology. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

225 - The New Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the ScieDtiflc Work of the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States. — Wallace, h c (T. s Secretary 

of Agriculture), in Rcpot't of the Secretory of A‘:nculture, i<)2i, pp 16-27 VVa^^hington, 

The Secretary of Agriculture of the United States being convinced of 
the necessity for devoting as much attention to the economicf of Agricul¬ 
ture as to the encouragement of production, if agricultural crises are to be 
avoided, decided after consulting expert opinion, to unite into a single 
]>ureau (that of Agricultural Economics) the already-existing Bureaux 
of Crop Estimates, and of Maikets and Farm Management and EconomiCvS 
and to concentrate in one bureau all the activities of the Department which 
are devoted to the economic aspect of Agriculture. The purpose of tliis 
new bureau is to enquire into every economic condition and tendency 
which affects either production or price, for the one depends upon the 
other. 

The first questions to be studied will be farm inaqagement, types of 
fanning, cost factors and market grades and practices, so far as they bear 
on the management of the farm, the cost of production and distribution 
being also considered at each stage Investigations will also be made in 
land economics with a view to encouraging the most economical methods 
of working; land resources and the best means of utilising them; lard settle¬ 
ment and colonisation ; the marketing of farm products with a view to 
an improved organisation of distribution ; market conditions; standard¬ 
isation and grading of products; collection of statistics of production 
and distribution ; crop and live-stock production in the United States and 
other countries;prices of farm manufactured products; historical and geo¬ 
graphical studies in production and distribution with a view to interpret¬ 
ing the trend of agricultural prices and production ; the development or 
decline of markets and the general geograjphy of the world’s agriailture; 
methods of finance; insurance of buildings, live-stock, and stocks in storage ; 
taxation and its relation to production and distribution; the financing of 
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rural public utilities and other group enterprises ; agricultural conditions 
in countries which compete with the United States ; the characteristics 
and changes in rural home life and its relation to agriculture ; the trend of 
agriculture and population ; in short, everything that may assist the 
farmer along the path of scientific production. Such studies and investi¬ 
gation will be just as helpful to consumers as producers, for the ultimate 
purpose is to obtain an abundant supply of the products of the soil at 
prices which will support agriculture and be just to the consumer. 

Much of this work is already in progress in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture of the United States in accordance with the provisions of the 
prganic law by which it was created in i8Co. This department was 
charged with the duty of acquiring and diffusing “information on 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and com¬ 
prehensive sense of that word. “ 

The production of food has long been considered as an obligation, but 
it is no less an obligation to bring it to tire consumer with the least possible 
waste and expense. Marketing is as truly a part of production as crop¬ 
growing, for crops are of no value unless the}' can reach those who require 
them. The collection, storage and distribution of farm products require 
the same economic and technical knowledge as that needed by farmers. 
The acquisition and dis.semination of knowledge of w^hat to produce and 
how best to put it on the market so as to guarantee abundance of food at 
all times and at moderate prices cannot be gained from a study of mar¬ 
keting alone, but involve research in agronomic, biological, physical, statis¬ 
tical and economic science by men trained in their respective lines 
and having a working knowledge of agricultural processes and conditions. 
In fact the knowledge of w^hat to imoduce involves study of the varieties, 
qualities and quantities demanded by the market. In the case of fruit 
for instance, it involves the selection or the breeding of suitable varieties 
by the horticulturist, a study of life processes b}’ the plant physiologist, 
and the study of liability to attack by bacteria and fungi on the part of 
the plant pathologist. Practically all agricultural ])r()clucts are more or 
less perishable, and it is only by the co-operation of horticulturists, 
plant physiologists, phytopathologists, chemists, refrigeration experts 
and statisticians that it has been possible to give to American agriculture 
that distinctive character which makes it feasible to produce perishable 
commodities on one side of the continent and market them without 
serious deterioration on the other. 

The accompanying chart showing the development of the Navel 
orange industry serves as a very good illustration. 

in the marketing of grain, investigations are necessary on the milling 
and baking qualities of wheat and other grains, and for the purpose of 
determining the test weight per bushel, gluten content, colour, texture, 
general appearance, different forms of damage and adulteration to which 
grain is liable in handling. All this is ^ecessar}^ not merely in order that the 
grain may be properly graded, but also that the most suitable kinds of 
grain may be bred, introduced and grown. This work has the profoundesl 
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effect on farm operations. The cereal breeders in the Department, espe¬ 
cially those engaged in the breeding of wheat, work with those engaged in 
the studies of grain markets and standards. The closest collaboration is 
also necessary between the specialists of the Department, who are familiar 
with varietal adaptation and the rapid changes taking place in the varie¬ 
ties grown by farmers, and those persons who have to do with the market, 
and particularly those concerned in formulating and administering grain 
standards. The rapid increase in the growth of red durum wheat made 
it necessary to introduce new standards for this class of wheat. Diseases 
play an important part in determining the market grade and value of cereals. 
The presence of smut for instance materially reduces the price of wheat 
and is always taken into account in grading. The shrivelling of wheat 
caused by rust and the presence of mouldy and rotten ears and spoiled 
kernels in maize due to rots and other fungoid diseases greatly affects 
their market value. Therefore the work of research specialists either in 
developing metht)ds of controlling the disease, or in producing resistant 
varieties, is of importance not only to farmers, but to the grain trade and to 
consumers. It is necessary that the biological research workers should be 
in close touch with those who aie •studying grain-marketing and grain 
standards, so tliat the lattet may be advised ol outbreaks of new diseases 
or of the occurrence of already-known maladies. Cro]> rotation and farm 
management affect the jnirily of the products, and are therefore important 
factors in determining the grade of gram sold by the farmers. Practically 
es'ery phase of research has its bearing upon marketing and benefits both 
producer and ooiisiiiner. 

Naturally, the basic work ot the Depaitineut is in the field of research 
and it is ui>on the results ot this work that its other activities aie built. 
Of the 2500 different lines of investigation carried on in 1920, si>ino of the 
most important nia^^ be mentioned . a new process for manufacturing phos¬ 
phoric acid (wdlhout the immense waste in mining ]>hosphates) and thus re¬ 
ducing the cost of i<*rtilisers ; a method for sejiarating the colloidal ]Xiii:icles 
of the soil which is expected to thiow light on such ]>robl(Mns as cultivation 
of soils, the amount of water reejuired by ceitain soils, iheir capacity for 
retaining plant foods and their reaction to lime ; file deve]o])meut f)f better 
methods for fixing atmosphetic nitrogen foi use as a fertiliser ; a soil survev^ 
that has comxfieted the ma])ping of sfiils over an area of i ^ 588 square 
miles, including 31 915 squaie miles in Alaska and 300 square miles 
in Porto Rico, the work covering about 950 districts and 50 survey 
aieas ; investigation ot the rots of maize root, stalk and ear to determine 
the causes and methods of }>reveuting these obscure and wdde-spread dis¬ 
eases ; investigatifuis of the effect of light and especially of the length of 
the day on plant develojmient, furnishing ex]>lanations of j^henomena in 
plant growth not previously understood but essential to accurate experi¬ 
mentation in the breeding of plants for economic purposes ; methods of 
accurate measurente of the productivity and other imjiortant characteris¬ 
tics of perennial plants, such as fruit trees, through bud selection which 
make it possible to rex^lace undesirable trees by better tyjies of the same va- 
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riety ; experiments for the purpose of improving the milking quality of 
cattte ; completion of the establishment of a breed of general utility fowls 
laying white eggs ; breeding experiments leading to the fixing of a type of 
American utility horse ; studies to ascertain the cost of producing various 
tarm crops, and the cost of marketing ; studies to throw light on the 
whole marketing problem as a basis for the more efiicient organisation o 
the various marketing processes, whether the work is carried out by indi¬ 
viduals or by groups of farmers ; research to determine the composition of 
agricultural products in order to develop more uses for waste and surplus 
crops ; basic researches on the composition of foods and drugs in order to 
establish standards to prevent adulteration and to improve methods of 
manufacture ; research to develop methods of chemical analysis for the 
use ot chemists in Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations and those 
connected with Federal, State, and Municipal food and dnig departments ; 
the development of measures for the control of crop pests that have recently 
gained a foothold in the country; researches to determine the characteris¬ 
tics of materials intended for lughway construction; researches to deter¬ 
mine improved methods ot highway design to meet modern traffic condi¬ 
tions ; studies ot hydraulic problems, including the factors influencing the 
passage ol w'ater in drainage canals. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of this research work, but the 
money spent on it is capital invested by the Nation in building up a per¬ 
manent agriculture. Its dividends come from increase in yields, decrease 
ill cost of production and marketing and better utilisation of crops, all 
having for their purpose the maintenance and increase of our food supply. 

G. A. B. 

- The Present Position of Research in Agriculture in Great Britain and Sug¬ 
gestions as to the best Methods of Application to Practical Farming. — 1. 

Sir A. D. (Chief Scientific Adviser and Directur General of Intelligence De- 
partment. Ministry of Agriculture), The Present Position of Research in Agriculture, in 
JoMfUil of the Rvvil Sociclv Of Arts,Vo\ I^XIX No. 3S67, PP- 300-312 Tondon, April 
1021 — II. VoKLCKER, J A, How Bcht to Utilise the Rc-^ults of Agricultural 

Research in Practical Farming, in Journal of the Farmer's Club^ Vt. 6, pp. io()-i20. 
l<oiicJon, Nov. 

I. — The organisation of research as applied to agriculture in Great 
Britain may be dated from 1909 when the Develox^ment Commission was 
established (i) and a scheme was formulated, dividing the field of research 
up by subjects and charging various Institutes with the fundamental re¬ 
search work for one particular branch, as a rule in conjunction with a 
University. Tliis method was adojited in order to ensure concentration 
of effort, and to avoid overlapping and duplication and to give each Insti¬ 
tute an opportunity to woik out a continuous scheme of research and 
deal with the subject as a whole. Now tliat research is removed from im¬ 
mediate State control (apart from expenditure), the advantage of the as¬ 
sociation of the Research Institutes with the Universities has become evi¬ 
dent, ensuring as it does informal co-operation with other workers in the 

(i) See R . May 1913, No. 452. 
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field of pure science. Moreover the University which is teaching agri¬ 
culture, comes into closer contact with the farmers in its district and much 
more so than a Government Department. 

The Institutes that have already been established under the Scheme 
may be set out as follows : — 

1) Soil and Nutrition of Plants, at Kothamsted Experiment Station, Harpendcn (i). 

2) I’lant Patliolof?y, at Rothamsted 

3) Animal Nutrition, at Cambridge aurl Alieideen ITniversitie^j 

4) Plant Breeding, at Cambridge and Ai>erystwyth (2). 

5) Fruit Growing, at lyong Ashton (Bristol) and P^st Mailing (Kent) 

6) Dairying, at Reading. 

7) Plant I'hysiology, at the Imixrrial College of Science, London 

8) Agricultural Economics, at Oxford. 

The Plant Pathology Institute at Rothamsted represents a combina¬ 
tion of previous Institutes dealing separately with entomology, mycology 
and helminthology. The Staff is kept in daily contact with the workers 
upon soil and plant problems 

The two Institutes for Animal Nutrition are attacking different 
aspects of the same general problem. At Cambridge the Balfour Profes¬ 
sor of Genetics receives a grant to carry out investigations into the laws 
of inheritance in animals itvhich may prove of service in developing the 
science of breeding. The opinion is expressed that a wider scheme should 
be put forward dealing with Animal Husbandry as a whole including pro¬ 
blems of a x>hysiological character, etc 

The Plant Breeding Institute at Cambridge deals chiefl3'' with cereals 
and other farm crops, and the Aber^’^stwith Station (2) with grasses, 
clovers, oats and fodder cro|>s appropriate to the wetter climate of the 
west. In order to relieve the Institutes thus engaged in the work of com¬ 
mercial distribution, the National Institute of Agricultural T^otauy has been 
set up at Cambridge to receive new varieties of farm crops from the Plant 
Breeding Institutes and to grow and te.st on a large scale before putting 
on the market in commercial forms. 

The two Institutes dealing with fruit problems work in very close 
harmony and repre.sent different conditions of soil and climate as regards 
frait grow’ing in the eastern and western counties respectively^. A small 
Ivxperiment Station at Vl^altham Cross (under the general supervision of 
Rothamsted) deals with the problems of the fruit and vegetable grower 
who works under glass. 

The workers on Plant Physiology at the Imperial College of Science are 
associated with the bruit Growing Stations for the purtx)ses of obtaining 
material and for the conduct of the field experiments required. 

Two subjects have iip to thf^ present not received sufficient attention. 


(1) S»c « Book of Rothiinisted Experiments » by Sir A D Hall (Second Edit. Revised 
. 7 ' RtJbSELL), Murray, Albemailc St, Eondon, 1919 

(2) Sec R Ang 1921, No. 808 (F. «/). 
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I^irstly, diseases of animals :— It is considered desirable to set up an 
Institute for research into the comparative pathology of human beings 
and animals, with a view to obtaining results economically important 
both for the livestock indristry and public health. Up till now the only work 
undertaken has been at the Research laboratory at Addlestone, where 
certain questions specifically bearing upon the administrative work of the 
Ministry of Agriculture are investigated. A grant has also been made 
to the Royal Veterinary College for research work and recently’' to the 
London School of Tropical Medecine for investigations into the internal 
parasites of domestic animals. 

Secondly research connected with agricultural machinery is of high 
importance. The future development of large scale agriculture depends 
greatly upon the application of machinery to farm work, and existing 
machinery probably requires certain radical modifications in view of the 
greater pace at wlfich implements can now move because of the general 
introduction of mechanical power uxx>n the land. Certain proposals in 
this direction are under consideration. The co-operation of the chief 
implement manufacturing firms must necessarily be assured. 

Advisory Officers. — An essential feature of the Research scheme has 
been the further provision of a number of advisory officers attached to the 
various agricultural colleges, and relieved of their main teaching functions 
in order thalf they may give advice to farmers and horticulturists in their 
area, and conduct local investigations for their benefit. Eventually it 
is hoped to ijrovide each college with 3 officers, as a rule a mycologist, 
an entomologist and a chemist, with modifications according to the special 
needs of the locality. Regular conferences are held between these officers, 
more esi>ecially the pathologists, directors of the related Institutes and the 
technical officers of the Ministry's Staff. In this way a systematic ser\nce 
is obtained to deal with plant pathology all over the country, which gives 
a general idea of prevailing conditions and furthers the possibility of a 
combined attack ui>on any disease of widespread distribution. At the same 
time these officers serve as intermediaries between the Research Institutes 
and the farming public, on the one hand disseminating the results of prac¬ 
tical importance, and on the other, advising the Institutes on problems that 
have been revealed locally, wliich may prove to be beyond the resources 
of the individual adviser. 

Most important practicai. resui^ts which have accrued from 

THE WORK OF THE VARIOUS INSTITUTES. — I. Sotls and manures. — i) Rich 
cake-fed dung must be got early on to the land, if great losses of nitrogen 
are to be avoided. 

2) T,he most essential feature in the treatment of the ordinary 
dung heap lies in protection from waslxing by rain. 

3) If crude sewage (i) be passed through a filter bed made up of 
straw, the straw will pick the soluble nitrogen comix>unds out of the 

(1) The Sewage ^udgc as Manure. See if.Aiig. 1915, 793 ; R- Sepit. 1920, 

No. 843. { Ed .) 
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sewage in order to start the humification process. Some 6o % of the ni¬ 
trogen is removed trom the effluent which becomes comparatively harmless^ 
and the straw itself is converted into manure. 

These conclusions were drawn after a series of valuable investigations 
carried out on the bacterial processes which bring about the making of 
farmyard manure, based on the discovery of a widely distributed cellulose 
fermenting organism, a Spirochaete, (i) by Hutchinson. 

Further trials are in progress to enable market gardeners, etc. to ob¬ 
tain effective farmyard manure without depending on animals, a necessary 
step due to the present diminution of town stable manure. 

II. — Plant breeding, —- Of special interest is the fact that wheats 
have been produced which under East Anglian condition have added lo % 
to the farm yield (Bifren's experiments at Cambridge). Some of these 
wheats combine the " strength " of Canadian wheats with the English 
cropping powers. 

Experiments are in progress to solve the problem of lodging in cereals. 

III. Animal nutrition, — A set of real growth curves is being 
obtained showing for each stage of the animars development the relation 
between the food consumed, the live and dead weight, the useful meat 
and fat and the offal. (Investigations at Cambridge). 

Investigations (at Aberdeen) into the vitamine factor in the nutri¬ 
tion of farm stock are leading to valuable results. 

IV. — Frtdt growing, — The confusion which has arivSen from a mix¬ 
ture of stocks upon which fruit trees are grafted, leading to lack of uni¬ 
formity of habit, etc. is being gradually righted, and it is now^ possible to 
work with true stocks for a]>ple trees. 

Research is also in i>rogress on fruit preserv’^ation. 

V. — Plant diseases, — Immunity rather than curative methods is 
the chief aim ; the success so far obtained is evident in the case of the 
wart disease of potatoes {Synchytrium solani), immune varieties which 
will grow untouched in the most heavily infected soils liaving been 
dh covered. (2) 

VI. — Economic investigations. — The Research Institute at Oxford 
has started to work out methods for ascertaining the cost of agricultural 
production. 

Special emphasis is laid on the fact that the State is getting value for 
its expenditure and that the majority of really fruitful ideas and concep¬ 
tions that liave recently become current in agricultural science have spnmg 
from English laboratories. Attention is drawn to the fact that Rotham- 
sted is at present undoubtedly the mosi: completely and efficiently equipp- 
ed agricultural laboratory in the world, and while the other Institu¬ 
tes up till now are on the material side inferior to Rothamsted, they all 
display an activity of mind and a fertility of invention and method that 
can be matched in no other country. 


(i) See R. July 1919, No. 820, and No. 236 of this Review {Ed.), 

{:>) See R. Feb. 1914, No. 182, R May 1918, No. 519; E, April 1920, No. 420 (Ed.) 

[*?SJ 
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Expenditure. — The total funds set aside in the current estimates 
for research service amounts to £105 000 as compared with £38 250 for 
1913-14. It is interesting to observe the expenditure in the form of grants 
to Colleges and Institutions during the academic year ending September 
20, 1920 : 


а) Scientific Research and Experiment: £ 

1) Capital exijenciiture (Statement A) . ^8 588 

2) Maintenance Expenditure (Statement /i) . 52 470 

б ) Extension of Advisory and I^ocal Investigation Work (Statement C) 13 

c) Special investigations and researches not inclurled above • (State¬ 
ment D) . . 2 028 

Experiments with Agricultural Machinery ♦♦. 4 oc>o 

Miscellaneous Enquiries .experiments, etc. * . . x *>00 

Research scholarships . . . i 900 


10^ + 

* Grants made to individuals in furtherance of approved schemes of investigation, 
Intended for the benefit of teachers, etc in Agricultural Colleges, I'niversilies, etc. other 
than Research Institutes. 

Financial year ended March 1921, estimated. 

Details are given 01 the amount paid out undee headings a, and h c. 

It may be noted that the greater part of the expenditttre goes upon 
the salaries of research workers and the State undertakes to provide the 
salaries with certain increments for a defined number of officers. This step 
has been taken in order to ensure that the general conditions are suitable 
for the highl^^ trained University graduates who are best fitted for research 
work. The system of scholarships permits promising students to engage 
in research under the guidance of an Institute with a view to possible pro¬ 
motion. 

II. — ITtitasation of re.siti.ts of research in practicae farm¬ 
ing. — Dr. VoEECKER testifies to the value of the Universities, Colleges 
and Exj>eriment Stations as sources of iniormation, but devotes .special 
attention to the methods so far adopted and others that might be emxiloyed 
for bringing the farmer into direct contact with these scientific teacliings, 
always faring in mind the somewhat conservative attitude of the farmer 
class with regard to science. 

a) Value of Agricultural Publicahons. — These have accomi>lished a 
good deal, but seeing that the ordinary agriculturist is not a great reader 
and that many of the agricultural monographs bearing on x>ractical prob¬ 
lems are not readily understood by the farmer, it is considered advisable 
to introduce science into the ordinary school curriculum as soon as possible 
and thus pave the way to a clearer understanding. 

b) Value of Experimental Work, — The importance of each station 
keeping in close touch with all other stations at home and abroad is empha¬ 
sised (i) but the chief aim should be to give a clear interpretation of the 

(1) " On the Continent, through the United States and Canadii, also at centres in India 
and elsewhere, there ore experimental and research stations each issuing regularl5’^ its report 
of work and in turn, keeping in touch with Rothamsted and other Stations. The work of 
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sciendfic discoveries and their practical bearing in order to allow bhe farm 
student to have a thorough grasp of the situation. Where practical 
experiments have been carried cut on experimental farms run in conjunc¬ 
tion with the various Colleges, and these have been made readily accessible 
to the farmer, distinct progress has been made. 

c) Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes. — Apart from the Re¬ 
search stations mentioned elsewhere, opportunities for complete training 
in agricultural science are given to students and young farmers and in 
many cases provision is made for carrying on exi^riments on individual 
farms in the surrounding area. Among the best-known colleges are Arm¬ 
strong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Tvceds University, Harj>er Adams Col¬ 
lege (Saloi^), Midland Dairy and Agricultural College (lyoughborough), 
the University Colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor and Reading, and Wye 
College (Kent). 

In addition to the more scientific instruction, there is a group of lower 
grade Institutes and Farm schools a1 tended by i)ersons who can only give 
part time to learning and are otherwise engaged in actual farm work. 
Here demonstration farms take the place of experimental farms, and a 
general teacher of science replaces s]K‘cialised teachers of particular 
branches. The best known at piesent are the Fast Anglian Institute at 
Chelmsford (Kssex), Marton (Rugby), Newton Rigg (Penrith), Spar- 
sholt (Winchester) and Usk (Monmouth). 

d) Agricultural Organisers. — The value of the services of the 
itinerant lecturer and advisor is fully acknowledged (see I^. i). 

From the results obtained up to the present it ax>pears that before 
long a practical knowledge of the ax>plication of scientific discovery will 
be much more readily acc^uircd to the ultimate benefit oi agricultural 
progress. M. L. Y. 

227 - Report of the “Imperial Economic Botanist” Pusa» India 1920-1921 with 
Reference to Wheat, Tobacco, Fibre Plants, Oil Seeds, Grain, and Indigo, 
including Physiological Investigations. - ifowARu, a , and irow\Rn, ly c., 

ill Scientific Reports ot the A'ticultnrat Rtsiorth Pi.st, ii/jo-iO-Ji, pp 8 20, 

p’ II, biblioti:raph^ of 7 works, C.dcutla, i<»2i. 

Wheat. — The demand for botanically pure seed of Pusa wheats 
for trial in various jjarts of India including the Indian States, for start¬ 
ing aiew centres ot .seed di.stributioii and for restocking old ones has been 
continuous. Special demands were made for Ihisa 12 and Pusa 4 and a re¬ 
cord has been kept of the progress made in the systematic replacement 
of the country wheats by these two varieties and in the first area 
selected, viz. the Central Circle of the United Provinces, it was decided to 
aim at the complete replacement of the country wheats of the alluvium, 
by Pusa 12 and in the district of the Bundelkhand canals by Pusa 4 and 
to base the various distribution schemes on the central seed farm at Kalian- 

thcse statiom is re^ulatly summariscfl in the Inlemational Review of the Science and 
Urac ticL of Ai^ricuHnrj ” published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
(Author's noif) 
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pur (ij. The aims and objects of the work and the progress made are 
expressed in concrete form, and a description is also given of the various 
unofficial methods of seed distribution which have been tried by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

The chief aim of the work done taken as a whole was to establish 
a definite co-operative movement for the distribution of the improved 
seed and the consequent introduction of varieties superior to the local 
types hitherto cultivated. To attain this end, side by side with the va¬ 
rious seed distributing agencies, the Agricultural Department has con¬ 
ducted a continuous series of village demonstrations. 

The imjx)rtance of strength of straw in wheat cultivation is well 
brought out in some wheat trials carried out by W. N. Harvey at Go¬ 
rakhpur. Plots of Pusa 4 and the local wheat, 0.24 acres in area were sown 
in triplicate and the wheat was irrigated once. In sjnte of wind and rain 
in January which laid the local variety, Pusa 4 stood well till harvest and 
gave a yield of 29.50 maunds of seed per acre (i maund — 82.28 lb.). The 
sparse foliage of Pusa 4 combined with the natural strength of its straw 
and its short growing period combine to make it a suitable variety for 
trials in intensive cultivation. A yield of as much as 40.75 maunds per 
acre has already been obtained on the large scale at Mangalghar (Bihar) 
under estate conditions, 

(hie of the limiting factors in the growth ot wheat in India is soil- 
tenqierature. It has however been rex>orted by S. K. Bastt, Deputy Di¬ 
rector ill Orissa, that varieties wdiich mature with great rapidity, and re¬ 
quire a short growth period can Ije matured in tracts where the cold season 
is too short for the ordinary crop. He recently raised a crop of Pusa 4 
of over 18 maunds jier acre on the rice areas in which the ji^^ddy crojjs 
had been destro^^ed by high floods the preceding July. The wheat was 
sown the first week in November and harvested early in March. These 
trials are being extended in new tracts. 

With reference to water saving in wheat cultivation, the results ob¬ 
tained in North-West India are notified in hullciin 118 of the Agrictdinral 
Institute of Pusa (rex>roduced from Quetta Bulletin No. 4). 

Trials of the Nciv Pusa Wheats. - One of the objects of this work is to 
obtain a bearded wheat with strong straw which will >neld as well as Pusa 
12 under cultivator's conditions. Pusa 54, giving an average ^deld per 
acre of 32 maunds, 34 seers and other types not yet tested at Kalianpur 
appear promising for this purpose, (when compared) with the average yield 
of Pusa 12, viz. 33 maunds, 8 seers. 

Some of the IPusa wheats have evidently been found useful in breeding 
elsewhere. Prof. Schribaux of the Institut National Agronomiqiie, 
Paris reported in June 1921 that by crossing the rust resistant Pusa 4 
with Bordeaux, the hybrids obtained were clearly resistant to rust. 

Tobacco. — There has been an increased demand for type 28 from 


(i) The present iK>sition of the work lias been snmm <1 tip 111 the .i<'rict*ltural Research 
Institute f Pustif No. ics, by Burt, B. C., Howard, Ik i\., ami Howard, ( 5 . E. C. (Rd ) 
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the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company and successful trials 
have been conducted recently at Guntur in the Kistna delta in accordance 
with the local demand for seed. In these exi>eriments about 97 % of the 
plants lived when transplanted and gave a tobacco of very good colour, 
useful for cigarette manufacture. The Company is also undertaking trials 
of this variety in British East Africa, Kenya and Zanzibar. After provid¬ 
ing for 50 000 acres this year, sufficient seed tor 60 000 acres has been 
carried over for 1922 but the advance indents have alread^^ reached this 
figure. 

Fibre plants. — A successful trial of the improved variety of 
patwa {Hibiscus cannabinus) (i) known as type 3 is reported by the 
South African Jute Comj^any, Barberton, South Africa; the plants with¬ 
stood drought, gave stems 10-14 f1. high, and a yield of fibre 35 maunds 
per acre on land fresh^^ broken. (These trials are being continued on a 
larger scale). Type 3 has as a result been given a trial at Pusa and else¬ 
where, but only a small supply of pure seed has been so far maintained. 
It is expected shortly to be able to prevent natural crossing more easily 
and thus enable the extension of the crop areas. 

Breeding work on roselle [H. Sabdariffa L-) discontinued in 1919 
and 1920, has vsince been resumed. 

Oil seeds. — Considerable progress has been made in the isolation 
and study of the unit sjjecies which make up the Indian linseed crop of 
commerce. Results are awaicing publication when the tyi>es have l^en 
repeated for detailed verification of the classification. The testing of 
some of the unit species has been started and is yielding promising results. 

An exhaustive examination has been made in Great Britain of the 
commercial possibilities of safflower {Carthamus oil. The work has 
been carried out by S. S. Remington at Aynsome, Grange-over-vSaiids. 
Lancashire who reports on its distinct economic value for colour, paint 
and varnish industries, for .soap and linoleum manufacture, as well as 
for edible purposes and its possibilities for refining and bleaching. Inirther 
investigations are in progress on the proteins ot the safflower seed 
and it is considered advisable to test the changes taking place in the 
oil under ozonisation, further w^eathering tests, etc. 

Grain. — Some progress has been made in the testing of a number of 
promising types of grain. Large scale trials have been in hand with Pusa 
17 and Pusa 18 which gave 21 and 22 maunds of grain per acre respectively'. 
These trials were, however, interfered with by premature hot winds when 
the plants were, in flower. 

Indigo. — Apart from the several publications issued recently on 
this subject {2) it is interesting to note that the authors* views on the im- 
practiaibility of the improvement of Java indigo by chemical selection 
have been confirmed by an indejiendent examination of the question 

(J^ I'o- notes on H. tanfUiblnus, Sc*e R April 191P, No. 430: R. Fob. 1919, No‘^. 146 
and 1140. ihd) 

( 2 ) Sec R Jan No-. 50 and loi. (ltd.) 
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by W. R. G. Atkins (Indigo Botanist 1920). (See Science Progress, 
July 1921). 

One interesting observation on the growth of Java indigo was made 
during the year which is worthy of record. In 1919 indigo was sown in an 
uncemented lysimeter with free drainage and splendid crops were obtained 
and no trace of wilt was observed (i). The stumps were left in the soil 
and two cuts were obtained the following monsoon (1920) after which a 
change took place inj^the physical condition of the soil, drainage became 
impossible and the plants died. In October 1920, the soil was removed 
from the lysimeter and at once replaced. Java indigo seed was sown the 
same day and up to the time of writing two fine healthy cuts have been 
obtained and the stumi>s are shooting again. This result appears to be 
directly opiK>sed to the theory of phosphatic depletion, which has been 
advocated to account for the w^ell-known difficulties in the growth of indigo 
in the Bihar .soils. Here is a case where Java indigo has-been grown for 
leaf for 3 years in succession in a comparatively small volume of Pusa soil 
without any falling off in vigour. 

PnYsioi^oCriCAi, iKVKSTK'rAiTONS. — Attention is at present directed 
towards the determination of the factors involved in the observed dele¬ 
terious action^ ofJ grass on fruit trees. A mass of results on this 
question has Ix^en obtained during the 3^ear which will shortly be 
published. Another subject under examination is the influence on growth 
of the various factors involved in iX)or soil aeration. 

A result likch’to ])rove of practical value has recentl^^ emerged from 
these investigations. During tlie rains of 1920 (a year of short rainfall), 
and in 1921 uj) to the end of August, it has been possible to preserve the lu¬ 
cerne crop and to carry it oti successfully for tw^o seasons by growing it 
on flat beds 3 ft. wide with irrigation furrow^s i ft. wide between the beds. 

This method is now being ap]died to the growth for seed of crops like 
sanai (or Sunn hemp Crotolaria juncca), safflower and Java indigo and 
it is considered likely to prove useful in the growth of jute seed in Bengal 
where similar monsoon difficulties exist. 

A number of observations have accumulated also on the physiological 
aspects of disease resistance and on the conditions of the root sj’^stem 
and of the soil which apjxar to precede infection by insects and fungi. 

In 1921-1922, investigations on the lines indicated in the annual re- 
]X)rts and in the publications of the Section, will be continued on the fol¬ 
lowing crops — cereals, tobacco, fibre plants, pulses, oil seeds, fodder crops 
and fniit, and also on soil aeration and root development. M. L. Y, 

228 * The New Service of Agricultural Ecology in Italy. — a won Anmih del Mini- 

stero A'f VAr.rrcoltuni , Year T, I'ail 2, pp Rome, Deccmbci ion. 

By virtue of I^aw No. 500 ot April 7, 1921, a new Service of Agricul¬ 
tural (Ecological) Meteorology was institued. Its duties consist in 
the systematic study of the physical environment in which agriculture is 


(j) Sec R. Ocl. 10^1, No. loj/. <E< 1 ) 
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practised with a view to determining by a well-defined method the prin¬ 
ciples governing the adaptation of crops to the climate of the different 
physiographical regions. These studies will at first be confined to such 
meteorological phenomena as have the most easily measurable effects, 
but later, with the co-operation of the Geological Bureau, the investigations 
will be extended to the agro-geological and topographical factors, in order 
to obtain a complete knowledge of the ph3'sical conditions under which 
farm-crops grow. 

The new Ser\dce is sub-ordinate to the Direzione Generale d’Agri- 
coltura ”, Divivsion IV) (Agricultural Instruction and Kxperiment), and 
consists of a Central Bureau of Agricultural licology and of several Ivcolo- 
gical Statiojas. 

Centrai, bitrkatt. ~ In addition to its directing and centralising 
work and the usual technical and administrative ckities, the Central Bureau 
is also required to : 

a) provide instruments tested by the Central Bureau of Meteoro¬ 
logy and Geodynamics, in order that the meteorological obser\’^ations may 
be perfectly comparable ; 

/>) control the varieties from the lx>tanical stand|K)int, so that the 
biological data may be conqxirable as far as i>ossible ; 

r) make a coniparati^'e s1u<K’ of the thermic and h\"groscopic proper¬ 
ties of the soil in connection with this line of research. 

d) collect the information aiul data supplied the station ; control 
and elaborate such information and data. 

As the new Institute develops the Central Bureau will gradually 
avssume the functions of a Central Kx])eriment vStation of Agricultural 
iCcology. 

With the kind permission oi I'rot. Komualdo Pikdtta, the Bureau 
lias carried out some experimental researches in the Botanic Gardens of 
the University of Rome ; similar w^r)rk is also being carried on at the Prac¬ 
tical School of Agriculture oi Rome 

Stations of aokicxttt^rae jccoi,o(',v (i). — (>f these there are three 
categories : 

a) luTvSt-class Stations where parallel observations arc made on the 
course of meteorological phenomena in the air and at various depths in 
the soil, and on the develojmient of the |>lants and varieties according to 
the instructions received from the Central Bureau, 

b) Second class Stations where meteorological obser\^ations in the 
air, and observations of plant growth are made. 

r) Supplementary Stations. Here iiKle])eiKlont Studies are carried 
out without the aid of special intniment.s on the growth of plants and crop 
yield in connection with weather conditions. 

At the x>resent time these vStalions are in direct communication with 


(i) Ill Older to form a network. <jf these Stations the State Agricultural Intilutes (Agri 
cultural Colleges., Agiicultural Stations, cte ) are being utilized and sjx'cial Stations arc 
in course of con^-lnietioi.. (/ c/) 
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the Central Bureau to which all the data are sent. Gradually as the 
Directors of the First Class Stations acquire the necessary practice and 
experience for dealing with this branch of work, the stations will be 
granted a certain amount of autonomy and will themselves become 
Regional Centres having subordinate to them the Second Class Stations 
and the Supplementary Stations within their sphere of operations. 

Registration of (ihservations. — For this, two kinds of forni are used. 

1) A form on which are entered parallel observations on plant-growth 
and meteorological conditions, determined objectively without instruments. 
On this form are noted the details (beginning and end), connected with the 
different growth stages; germination, tillering, heading, etc. In the case 
of each, the conditions affecting the plant i>ositively or negatively are 
also entered. 

2) Tables drawn u]j in the usual manner on w^hich are registered the 
observations made with the help of instruments. 

Utilisation of the Data. - Hy working uj) the data according to the me¬ 
thod propose<l by tlie Bureau, an accurate knowledge is acquired of the con¬ 
nection betw^een a ]>lant and it^ en\ironment. In the first place the plant 
is analysed in order to detennine, in each given case, the genetic factors or 
groups ot factors governing the Ijchavionr or reaction of the organism under 
different conditiimsof temperatatie, hygroscopicit y, etc. noting the deficiency 
or excess. Jn the secmid place a carefill examination is made of the envi¬ 
ronment as a function of the development and yield of the plant, in order 
to determine amid the com]>]ex interj^laj' of the en\dronmental factors, 
the value or the groups of values, exercising a dominant influence upon the 
yield, and to bring into prominence the characters of susceptibility^ and 
resistance to disea.se that are governed by the various genetic factors. 

A sure basis is thus obtained for the direction of the ojx?rations under¬ 
taken to le'sseii the discre])aiicy Ix'tweeu the plant and the conditions under 
which it grow’s. 

Thus in the case of wheat, definite information is obtained on the 
following points : 

1) ^Tiich anumg all the varieties cultivated in t>r suitable for in¬ 
troduction into a region is the most suitable for any given locality. 

2) The best dates for sowing, so that the times when the plant is 
most susceptible may coincide with the most fawnrable periods. 

3) The l>est cultural o]>erations and the most suitable time for car¬ 
rying them out, in order to counteract the negative action of unfavour- 
hable meteorological conditions. 

4) These data are also used to direct the breeder who is anxious to 
unite in the same individual, and in definite propi>rtions so as to obtain 
the maximum yield, the two characters, s|>ecific productivity and resistance 
to the most dangerous and injurious meteorological conditions. 

In short a decrease in risk (ns regards weather changes) is thus effect¬ 
ed and hence an increased yield without useless outlay, which means a 
real increase in the value of the capital. 

Such systematic and continuous work lias to l>e pursued for a long time 
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before yielding averages of any value. This branch of work is common to 
all the Stations, but the Central Bureau recognises the importance of 
combining general research work with the study of local problems and has 
directed the different Stations to investigate the difficulties that arise in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

Since 1919, under the auspices of the Society degli Agricoltori italiani 
(now the Istituto Nazionale d'Agricoltura), the Director of the Service 
has been engaged in drawing up a biological census of wheat (l) and has 
sent the following list of questions to the Directors of all the Agricultural 
Institutes of Italy. 

1) What meteorological conditions are injurious to wheat? State 
in the case of each at what time in the growth period of the plant it 
occurs, and the number of times in a decade. 

2) What are the fungoid diseases and other causes of reduced 
yield of which the appearance and development are closely connected with 
the state of the weather ? 

3) What varieties of wheat are cultivated ? State in the case 

of each: • 

а) The area occupied in % of the total area under wheat; 

б) If tliis area tends to increase or diminish, give the reasons ; 

cj How does the wheat behave under unfavourable meteorological 
conditions. 

Useful replies to these questions were given in 194 cases. 

The material thus collected will not only furnish data for a monograph 
on climatic conditions of w’heat-growing in Italy (wliich is soon to be 
published) but, after the necessary tests have been made and the results 
verified, will show, in the case of each district, the most imix>rtant 
meteorological problem which must be investigated and ex])lained 
without delay. 

The Rcological Station have therefore a twofold object : 

1) general (the systemaric study of the environment). 

2) special (the study of local problems). 


The Bureau will publish synthetically all the results obtained, and 
will send all information and suggestions of a useful and practical character 
to the following Institutions; 

I) Agricultural Experiment Stations' and “ Cattedre ambulanti 
d'Agricoltura (in the case of all questions connected with the choice of 
varieties, the optimum date for sowing and for other operations). 


(i) By Ihe Oecrc'e under date of February 20, 1920, tliis census is extended to all the 
wheat-growing countries and the data thus obtained will be used in the pieparation of a 
general monograph on the Climatic conditions of Wheat-Growing. {Ed.) 
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2) Institutes of Genetics and Phytotechnical Stations. These will 
receive: 

a) An account of the researches undertaken for the purposes of 
determining accurately the physiological region where a new variety 
can be introduced with success ; 

b) All ecological data that will guide students of heredity in* their 
researches as far as the conditions of the physical environment are con¬ 
cerned). 

3) Bureau of Irrigation (information regarding the dates when irri¬ 
gation is necessary). 

4) Bureau of vStatistics (scientific explanation of statistical data). 

5) Institute of Plant Pathology (the Bureau will himish the data 

required for organising the control of those insect and fungoid diseases 
whose appearance and development are clearly correlated with weather 
conditions). G. A. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

229 - Experimental Researches on the Critical Period of Wheat, as Regards Rainfall 

in Italy. — Azzi, (i., in Niwvt Annalt del per I'A^ricnliurd, Year j, No. 2, 

pp Roiue, lU'ccniber 1021 

The results of a series of exi)erimental researches on the critical period 
of wheat as regards the heading stage, and on the beliavioiir of the 4 varie¬ 
ties employed. 

These ex])erimerits were carried out during the agricultural year 1920- 
1921, at the Ilotiinic Garden of the University of Rome. 

Materiai^ and Method. — Varieties of wheat examined: Apulia 
(Rieti X Spelta), Cervaro, Carloita Siramptili (Rieti x Mas.sy), seed sup¬ 
plied by M. Strampei.i j, and Spcliu, seed supplied by MM. Andrikx'x- 
VlEMORIN. 

The fact that one variety, unlike the others, does not suffer from inju¬ 
ries due to drought may lie due to various causes : 

1) The heading is early or late which displaces the critical period, 
so that the drought occurs at a time when the plant is less susceptible to 
its effects. 

2) The roots ])enetrate deeply, thus allowing the plant to draw 
water from the supplies that luive accumulated in the lower strata of the 
soil when rain is absent, and the surface is insufficiently damp. 

3) The plant's structure is such as to enable it to economise water 
and thus attain the same results (straw and grain production), with less 
water consumption. This is true drought resistance, and is the object 
of this work. 

The plants were grown in pots filled with the same kind of soil, and 
were kept under cover in a movable shed during the critical period. 

There were for each variet>=', 20 jx>ts divided into 4 lots or series: 
A, B, C, and D, 

All the pots without distinction were watered copiously from Dec- 
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ember 29 to April 12 (ist sub~X)eriod), and from the 7th day after heading 
until maturity {2nd sub-period), and therefore did not suffer from any 
lack of moisture. 

In the interval (2nd sub-period) from A]:)ril 12th to the 6th day after 
heading (when it is to be supi 3 osed that the effect of moisture would be 
most noticeable), the series /I, B, C and D were subjected to different 
tteatments. 

Series A was wate^'ed 3 times on May 5, l^eiiig given 45 mm. each 
time, and twice on May 8 receiving 30 mm. each time. 

Senes B was given 30 mm. of wate^ twice on Ma^" 5. 

Series C was given one watering of 15 nun. on May 5. 

Series D was not watered at all. 

Pot experiments have many <lrawhacks, but in the present case they 
have the advantage of limiting the study to a gieat extent, and confining it 
to the question of real drought resistance, by sup])rcssing the effect of root- 
penetration and of the date of heading. 

Resuets. — The amount of water ])laccd at the dis]X3sal of the plant 
affects the date of heading in .so far that the latter is retarded in })roiX)r- 
tion as the conditions of the environment become worse. 

The following phenological data weie obtained : 

Varieties 


Cervaro.. . . 

. . May 

9 

May 

10 

May 

15 

May 18 

Apulia. 

. . » 

13 


15 

j) 

17 

» 18 

Spelta. 

. . j) 

18 


2 5 

r> 

28 

June I 

Carlotta Strarapelli . . . 

. . » 

20 


20 

» 

21 

May 28 

General average . . 

Maj’ 

15 

IV lay 

17 

May 

20 

May 24 

Tliis progressive 

retardation even 

if it 

were 

also 

to 

occur under 


normal conditions in the case of farm-crops, could not fail to have a dele¬ 
terious effect, as it would induce late maturity in the plants; rijrening 
took place in fact at the same time in all the series, the order as fol¬ 

lows ; Apulia, Cervaro, Spelta, Carlotta Strami)elli. h'roni the l)egin- 
ning of maturation, the difference between the watered and nnwatered 
plants manifested itself verj' clearly. 'J'he latter developed badly and 
remained very low; the ears scarcely emerged from the foliar sheath; 
heading was incomplete and even entirely absent in .some individuals. 

In the Apulia variety the tendency to .shrivel up, nianife.sted by the 
leaf-blades was noticeable, some becoming almost spike-like in shape 
(in the series C and D), which rcsJuced the respiration surface. 

All the plants gathered were biometrically examined with regard to 
the following characters: length of culm; weight of culm; length of ear; 
weight of ear; number of grains ix;r ear; weight of grains per ear; 
weight of each grain ; weight of rachis. All these characters are posi- 
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lively associated with the straw length, and shoiild vary according to the 
same rules. 

The author has limited himself to giving the data that are absolutely 
necessary for the imrpose of demonstration. In the Tables the numbers 
marked with an asterisk represent values lower than those calculated, 
probably due to the difficulties experienced in maintaining absolute imi- 
formity of conditions in all the pots. 

In estimating the data and the harvest, the twofold object of the work 
must never t>e lost sight of : 

1) The exf)erimental proof of the existence of a critical i^eriod for 
wheat as regards rainfall at the heading stage ; 

2) The special behaviour of the 4 varieties examined. 

As regards the grain yield, its direct relation with the rainfall during 
the critical period was cleaily shown , increasing the watering also increased 
the weight of the grain borne hy each ear. On taking the average of A, B, 
and C and comparing it with D the difference between the watered 
and unwatered plants is still more striking (See Table I). 

The 4 varieties may be divided into a 2 lots according to their special 
l^ehaviour . Cervaro and A]mlia mosit dronf^ht-resistant , and Si>elta and Car- 
lotta least drought resistant. 

1) Sfyelta an I Cnrlotta. -- The yield of the imwatered pots was 
very scanty ; if the amount ot water is increased, the yield also increases 
rapidly and the difference Ijctween the two lots, the un watered and the 
watered, which can he exi)ressed the quotient obtained by dividing the 
average ol A, B, C by /), is very high: S]>elta ~ 26; Carlotta = 3.0. 

2) Cervaro and Af>ulia -- The return, even trom the un watered 

])i)ts, is relatix’ely high — j to 4 times more than in the case of Cailotta 
and S])elta. With the ]nogressive increase of the amount of water placed 
at the disposal of the plant, the increase in the w^eight of the grain is less 
rapid than in the preceding case, and the clifference l^etween the average 
of A B C and that of /) is st'mewhat slight. In fact, the quotient is re 
duced to i.T and 1.2 for Cervaro and Apulia respectively Similar condi¬ 
tions are found again as regards the weight of each seed ; this can be also 
consideied as an index of the (quality oi the product (see Table III). In 
Carlotta Strampelli, there is a regular, ascending curve trom 1 ) to A. 
Thus, D I 5 eg ; -= i.q eg ; - 2 (> eg, 1 j.o eg. 

The straw yield, lx)lh fn>m the standpoint of the weight and the 
length of the culms, conliitns as regards the existence of the critical period, 
what has already l^een observed in the case of the grain : the weight and 
length of the culms increases with the increase in the amount of water given 
(See Table III). Cervaro gives the most regular cuiYe : 7 ) == 53 cm ; 
C == Gi cm. ; = 74 cm.; A == 77 cm. 

In series D, the difference l^etween the Cervaro-Apulia group and the 
Spelta-Carlotta grouj) is wry great (Cer\’'aro — 53 cm. ; Apulia == 53 
cm. ; Spelta = 36 cm. ; Carlotta 35 cm.) and it remains the same, unlike 
what has been found in the case ot the grain ; this alsc:> applies to the 4 
varieties (from 1.4 to 1.5). 

ttt#] 
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The correlation between the length of the ear and the amount of water 
given during the critical period, is on the contrary a little less close, in spite 
of the }x>sitive connection between the length of the culms and the length 
of the ear. The correlation coeflicient for Apulia is almost reduced to zero ; 
in the series D, the length of the ears is almost the same as in series A, 
and is greater than in B and This ca}xicity of reducing the growth 
of the culm, under unfavourable conditions without shortening the ear, 
might be interpreted, given further verification, as a character of adapta¬ 
tion to drought. 

As regards the characters : weight of ear, number of grains per ear, etc. 
which are positively correlative wdth straw length, the same general ob¬ 
servations hold good as those made in the case of straw length. 

General CONx'i.usroNS. — i) The existence of a critical x>eriod (oc¬ 
curring in the interval between the 6tli da3'' before heading and the 6th 
day after the appearance of the ear), is entirely confirmed by these experi¬ 
ments. The straw length and all tlie correlative characters are increiised 
(rise in value) with the increase in the amount ot water placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the plant during the critical x^^^iod. 

2) The tour varieties of wheat exaniiiiecl can l)e divided into two 
groups according to their behaviour as regards the alx>ve-iiientioned 
nomena : 

A) Apulia and Cervaro, more resistant to drought. 

B) vSpelta and Carlotta, less resistant to drought in the following 
order: Cervaro, A]>iilia, Spelta, Cailotta. Tliis order ina^' liowever, Ix' 
somewhat modified the turther experiments in ])rogr('ss : the growdli 
of the plant and its grain ^dcld also depend upon the s])ccific pnKluctivity 
of each variety, whicli has not yet l)een accurately determined. 

3) The actual x^roductivit^^ ot a plant is the result of a compensa¬ 
tion established between sx>ecilic x^rodiiclivity '‘and re^i.stance to the most 
injurious environmental factor 

The productive capacit^^ usually decreases with the increase in vigour; 
hence, a i^lant that is very resistant to drought and unfavourable nie- 
teoiological conditions, even if provided with tlie best environment for 
its dev'elopmeiit, aUvav^s gives a relati\'e]3'' low yield. 

On the other hand, a vigorousK^ growing varietv' Ixaring large ears 
(high specific prodiictivits"), but not jx)ssessed of the necessary drought- 
resistance, wdien x^i^i^'^d in dr3" surroimdings does not dev’^elop at all, at 
only produces seed that cannot set. Of this Carlotta Strami>elli is the 
t3'pical case ; this wheat is also endowed bv'' heterosis with a high s]^cific 
productivity that manife.sts itself wath the i>rogressive improvement in 
the environmental conditions. On the x>resent occasion, the x>hnit did not 
succeed even when watered 5 times, in completely filling the grains which 
still remained shrivelled. 

Sx^elta is certainly ]X)ssessed of a much lower cax^acity. 

As for Cerv’iiro and Ax>ulia, there are not enough data to be able ex¬ 
actly to estimate their xerox)hil3^: even from observ’ations made during its 
vegetative ])eriod, Apulia seems to have verv?' distinct capacity for adapt- 

[»«fj 
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ing itself to a dry climate; the greater productivity of Cervaro might there¬ 
fore be attributed to a greater specific productivity which is however always 
below that of Carlotta,and ran no risk of being impaired by the lack ot 
moisture to which it was subjected in the course of the ex^^eriment. 

In Cervaro it would appear that specific producti\aty and drought 
resistance are united in the best proportions. 


Table I. — Weight of Seeds per Ear in eg. 


, 


Number of waterings 


Difference 









between 


Varieties 1 






I 4 * 2 + 5 

watered (a) 
and 


' 

0 

t 

. 2 


5 

3 

unwatcred 
plants (8) 

s 

Gervaro . ... 

53 

47 

66 


73 

62 

9 

1.1 

Apulia . . 

39 

46 

30 


65 

47 

8 

1.2 

Spelta . 

13 

26 

37 


3 ^> 

34 

21 

8.6 

Carlotta Str. . 

M 

33 

50 


46 

34 

29 

3*0 

General ai eta'^e 

SC 


4C 


S4 

4C 

11 

— 

I'ABr.E II. 

— General 

for the 4 Varieties of Wheat. 





Number of waterings 


Difference 









between 




0 

I 

2 

5 

1 + 2+5 

un watered 
and 

watered 








3 

plants 

Weight of seedi» f^er ear in eg. . 


29 

38 

46 

54 

46 

17 

Average wdght of eadi ear in eg. , , 

2.17 

2 50 

2^7 

3.10 

2.70 

0-53 

Xrcngtli of culm in cm. 



44 

56 

60 

64 

61 

17 

Length of ear in cm. 



6,6 

6.6 

7.2 

7-9 

7.0 

0.4 


G. A. 

- Evaporation and Other Soil Properties found to be Connected with Soil Consti* soil physics 
tution* -1 Ki:r;rc, B. A (GoMMiiiths'Comp^iny’s SoU Phy^iidst, Rotbam"ted Expe¬ 
rimental Station), The EvafKJration ot SoH. lutiucnoe of Soil Type and 3 tanurial 
Treatment, in JourmU if Ai ricnltural Science, Vol. XI, Purt p figs ^ 

Cambridge, October — II. Kekn, B. A., ami Rvczkowski, The Relation 

between the Clay Content and evrUtin Physical Properties of a Soil, Ibidem, 
pp. 44 IM 49 , Eijjs. 5 ^ 

In an earlier paper (i) the author liad shown tliat the essential difference 
in the evaj^oration from sand and soil was primarily due to the colloidid 
|X)rtion of the clay fraction in the soil, and secondly, to the organic matter 
present. The experiments now descril^ed were carried out on two soils, 


(i) See R, 1015, Xo 24S. (£<i ) 
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one of which contained about 6 % of clay, and the other 15 %. In order 
that the influence of maniirial treatments could be studied at the same 
time, sam]>les were taken of each soil from the unnuinured plots, and plots 
given farmyard manure, and complete artifidal manure, res|’>ectively. The 
rate at which the soils lost water over concentrated sulphuric acid and at 
a constant teniperatare, was foimd to depend iirstly, on the amount of 
clay present, and secondly on the amount of organic material in the soil 
The differences due to content of organic material were more obvious in 
the soil containing the larger aiuonnt of clay, the farmyard manure plot 
lost water at the slowest rate and the umiiannred ]>lot f)ccupied an inter¬ 
mediate ]K>sition. 

In the sandy soil, the differences in evaporation due to manuring 
were small 

There is evidence that the moisture e([uivalent of these soils, measures 
the percentage of water at which the eva])oiatiou is first directly affected 
by the soil particles and that, at ]>erccntages )f water in excess of the mois¬ 
ture equivalent, evaporation is taking place substantially from a free water 
surface. 

II. — It is w^ell known, that the behaviour of most soils, is laigely 
determined by the percentage of clay they contain . for this reason tlie 
fiuthors proposed to measure various fundamental pru])erties of a given 
soil (such as ])ore-space, apparent and real s|>eci lie gravity, vein me, ex])an- 
sion of soil when saturated) at diffeieiit de])ths and as affected by the 
clay content. 

The results obtained showe<l that tlie weight of unit volume of air- 
dr}^ soil, \iz., its apparent s]>ecific gravity, and its real s]>ecitic gravity, va¬ 
ried inversely with the percentage of clay in the soil, whereas the amount 
of w^ater it lakes up, ]x>re space and volume ex]>ansiou when siiturated, 
varied directly with the clay percentage. The effect on the constants of 
the larger quantities of organic matter present in the top two layers of soil 
of 15 cm. and from 15 to 30 cm. was, weight for weight, a]>pK>ximately 
equal to that of the clay, except in the \olume expansion results wheie the 
effect, if any, was within exi)erimental error. It is ]X)ssjble that a fine 
silt fiaction with an upper limit of diameter 01 0.005 mm. may have si¬ 
milar effects to the clay fraction. G A B. 

231 - The Chlorine Index as a Comparative Measure of the Hitro^en Content of Soils.- 

V^KiL C , in Comfytfs rcndiis dc r Academic dcs Sciences, Vol. CnXXIV, pp 0 Paris, 

.lanuary 

Hypochlorite of sodium w'hen in contact with arable soils, loses tis 
active chlorine. It has been shown that the amount of chlorine which 
thus disappears is connected with the humus content and affords and index 
of the jjrobable fertility of the soil (i). 

The author adopted the same method in order to discover wether any 
correlation exists between the chlorine index thus determined and the 
nitrogen content. He investigated the connection between the amount 

(i) Sec R. Xt) 42^. {hd ) 
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of chlorine in the soil (cm^ per cm®), and the nitrogen present {gm. per 
100 dry weight), using for the purpose soils for which, as far as is known, 
no chemical fertilisers had been used. A certain number of samples came 
from the neighbourhood of Paris, others from Brittany, Haute-Marne 
and Morocco , there were 20 in all. 

(xenerally speaking, the higher the chlorine index the greater the ni¬ 
trogen content of a soil. Three classes can be clearly distinguished : 

1) \''ery rich soils, where the nitrogen content is above ^ per ioo<j 
and the chlorine index higher than 30. 

2) Soils w^itli a low huriius content, where the nitrogen content is 
above i per ick>o and the clilorine index varies between 7 and 12. 

3) A series of soils of average richness, w ith a nitrogen content vary¬ 

ing between 15 and 27, and chlorine indices above i per 1000 and below 
2 per KKX) G, A. B. 

232 ' Researches on the Presence of Arsenic and Iodine in Soils and Subterranean 
Water in Argentina. - I. Ruxutut, l' R. a (J.alK>nitonf> de in 

fjK cnuin.i<^, I'acult.n! <lo Ai^nniotnfa y Wlcri nan a. Ini vcr^ichnl Nacio 
nal JUk-uos Vin*si, Sobrc la ]»n'.scucia del ar'a.nfro c'»>mo noiin.il rn la*' tierras 

v«.laKin A’/ I muUml tit l^^ronotniu, Vol IIi, Part -i, 1 pi 

biblionniphv ot <j JUk ho- Airc'., - II Iodr> y 

'*n Li" atrua-^ -.iiblt it.inca", Ibitiew, i»p i bj2 , bibUoj4iapb> ul u \\<»iks 

The classical researches of (iAUTiKR have pro\ed that arsenic is nor* 
iiiallx jiresent in the animal organism . Jai>ix and Astri’C have shown 
that this arsenic comes from vegetable foods, and as the plants consumed 
must obtain their suppl}" of this substance from tire soil, it is necessaiy to 
determine the arscuiic content ol the latter 

I'or this purpose the authors analysed the Argentina plant products. 
Arsenic was always found in the lattei, but in smaller quantities than had 
been obseived in Kur()]H*, except in the case of the seeds for instance of 
wheat grain harvested in regions where the soils are rich in arsenic. The 
authors anahsed 20 different soil samples and found the arsenic content 
varied from o 08 lug. to 2.25 mg. for 100 gm. of air-dried soil ; it was not 
XX)ssible to determine the relation betw’een the amount of arsenic and iron 
present, but it w^as found that arable soils always contained arsenic and 
that there wra.s no connection between their chemical composition and 
their arsenic content. The latter is liighest in the upj>er la\ ers and decreases 
with the depth. 

Although tliere is no general rule, it appears possible that some con¬ 
nection may exist lx*tween the amount of arsenic in the soils and in the 
subterranean waters beneath them, as has been observed in an arsenical 
district (North Santa Fe). 

It should be remembered that iodine and arsenic are constantly })resent 
in the waters of the pampas, their amount depending on the chemical 
composition of these waters, and on the geological nature ot the soil. Water 
containing chlorine, sulphur and sodiuni bicarbonate have tlie highest 
iodine and arsenic content, while those coming from granitic ox calcareous 
soils have the lowest. The iodine ma\ be derived from marine defiosits. 
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but it must not be forgotten, that it is of constant occurrence iusoils, atmos¬ 
pheric dust and freshwater algae, and also that all other plants are relatively 
rich in iodine, as has been shown by the researches of Gautier and others. 

O. A. B. 

- Concentration of the Hydrogen Ion in the Soil and in Plants. — i. atkixs, r 

(> , Souk* Factor-^ alfcctinif the Hydrogen Ton Concentration of the Soil aiicl its Relation 
to Plant Di^tribuliuii, in 1 ht SctcnlutL Vrocicdini^s oi iiir Knvdl I^ublm Vol. XVI, 

11 30-PP Dublin, injj - ri The Ilydroijen Ion Concen- 

tiatioii of Plant Cells Ibuicm, i> - III Vr>te on the Ocourieiice of the 

P'inj?(.r and Toe IH'.ea'^e t»f Tnnnp-^ m Relation to the lIydro;;en Ion Conex-ntnition t>f 
the Soil, IhiU m, pp }?7 h*I« biblii>i;iaphy 

I. — The author gives a critical review of the literature dealing with 
the concentration of the hv’drogen ion in the soil, and the factors exerting 
an influence upon this concentration and its relation to plant distribution. 
He reaches the following general conclusions. 

In the first place it is desirable, in ordei to determine the fundamental 
relations existing between the ions present in the soil solution and its hy¬ 
drogen ion content, to consider separately the effects of the different salts. 
When water is in contact v/itli pure calcium carbonate the theoretical max¬ 
imum alkalinity is only pH tf or( i) which may be attained ex|)erimentally 
in the absence of carbon dioxide The corresponding bi-carbonate in equi¬ 
librium with the gases of the atmos])here is pH 8 37 at 16^^ C becoming more 
alkaline at higher tenijieratures. Owing to tJie high content of carbon 
dioxide in the soil, the values of limestone soil are usually lower and 
they vary with the aeration 

The theoietical maximum alkalinity for magne^^ium carbonate is pH 
10. Dolomite soils may thus attain to greater alkalinity than limestone 
soils. Alkalinity of over pH 10, due to sodium caibonate, may be reduced 
to pH 8 by the addition of calcium sulphate. The former reaction is inju¬ 
rious or de.strnctive to plant cells, whilst the latter is favourable to most 
plants. 

Soil acidity may be occasioned by the qxidation of suli>hur from iron 
pyrites. This acidity favours the j>roduction of available phosphate and 
is accordingly beneficial to certain plants. Owing to production of carbon¬ 
ic acid by bacteria, a soil extract may decrease in alkalinity from pH 
8.7 to 7.2 or less ; the result iir the soil appears to be to render iron salts 
more readily' available in calcareous soil when inundated, than when 
uncovered The alteration is usually more rapid in soils from the top 
6 inches than at greater depths. 

Continous manuring with sulphate of ammonium or of potassium, 
decreases the effective soil a]kalinity% even in a calcareous silt, but by a 
small amount only, about pH (>.2-0.4 in the cases examined. 

An acid soil extract is only^ slightly altered by boiling; in one instance, 
from pH 5.4 to 5.7. Alkaline extracts tend to reach the maximum value for 
calciunj carbonate pH 9.0 Higher values, such as pH 9.2, appear to indi- 

(i) See /v’ February N"f> is*) 
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cate the presence of magnesium in small amoimts. The altered reaction 
is probably of importance in inhibiting the growth of certain soil orga¬ 
nisms in heated soil. 

When arranged in order of decreasing alkalinity, soils derived from differ¬ 
ent materials stand as follows : — calcareous silt, liinestone, sandstone, 
calcareous tuff («sciialstein) with slate, ordinary state, pillow-lava (spilite), 
felsite and granite. The values are modified iu certain ])laces, for prox¬ 
imity to the coast lessens acidity and a high gradient often increases it. 
The results relate mainly to Devrmiaji strata and the accompanying volcanic 
or plntonic rocks. 

The autlioi gives figures for the Iwflrogen ion concentiation of the 
habitats of over a hundred native ])lants. These show that the measure¬ 
ment is a valuable index of various soils conditious and that n)an\ plants 
are limited to a short range of pH values ; others with a wider range 
occur within certain definite pH values, but some plants grow well at wide¬ 
ly diiTerent soil reactions A distincti(jn must be made between acid 
peaty soils, acid clay soils and acid sand\^ soils It is interesing to note 
that wild flowers grown in a garden, do best when the soil reaction is similar 
to that ill their native habitat 

Natural W'ateis, even Ironi the ]>eaty districts examined, contain no 
acid other than carbonic Water in a spring ma\ be at pH 6 4 and the stream 
flowing fn^iu it at ]>H S.j wdien in equilibrium with the atmospheric con¬ 
centration of carbon dioxide Photosynthesis may raise water containing 
magnesinni salts to pH (>7 The hydrogen ion concentration of natural 
soft waters, tends to increase during wintei and to decrease iu summer. 

n. Tlie authoi then treats of the h\ drogen ion concentration with¬ 
in tiu* plant and iu the actual living cells, ^ind gives a brief account of the 
]>reviou'*. w«)rk on the subject f 10111 which he diaws the following con¬ 
clusions 

Plant cells are raiely alkaline and pH 8 is not exceeded in them. On 
the acid side j)!! 1 [ has been observed. B> a niicroehciuical method 
it is iKissible to tleteiiniiie the plF values of the cells and tissues ; it has been 
found that tlie x>'lem is more acid than the pith and medullary lays, 
and the inidtib ol a leaf is more acid than the parenchyma. I^irenchymatous 
tissue is often iu the neighbouihood of pH (1, whiee woody ti.ssue is nearer 
pH 5. or more acid When grown in alkaline or neutral .soil, the loot is 
usually less acid than the other iiarts of the]>lant. The author reserves the 
influence of soil reaction foi consideration in another pa!)ei. 

It has been pointed out that the }) 1 I value met with in a tissue is 
usually neai but slightly less than the optimum for the activity of the char¬ 
acteristic enzyme at ordinary air temperature. This ensures that the 
acidity does not destroy the enzyme at such higlier tem]X"Tatures as may be 
experienced by the plant under natural conditions. 

III. -- It has long been knowm irom the results obtained b\ Voklckkr 
ami other workers (which w^erc collated by HAm. in 1910), that finger- 
and-toe di.sease oceiir.s in soils poor in calcium salts. The author mentions 
the case of tw^o adjacent turnip fields of similar claj’ soil one of wdiich w’as 
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badly infested with finger-and^toe disease in the crop, w hile the other was 
entirely immune. It was found that the calcium content (calculated as 
oxide), was resi>ectively 0.17 and 0.40 the hydrogen*ion concentra¬ 

tion of the samples was respectively pH. 6.6 and pH 6.7. In other words, 
the soil of the infected field was the more acid and it would be useful to 
determine the pH limits within which the fungus producing finger-and-toe 
disease (PlasmodiopJiora brasHca). is able to develop. G. A. B. 

234 - Researches Made in Denmark, upon the Effect of Soil Conditions on Bacterial 
Life and the Chemical Transportations taking place in the Soil: the Capacity for 
Decomposing Mannite. —Chkistknskx ri K (its Bercliiinc fra Sta tens Forsogsvir- 
komlied i J'l.intekulturj, iii f'lddskrtft for Plmiieti-l, Vol XX\''fir, I'art i. pp. 
fijjs Co|xnli*i«en, 

The author has previously had occasion to study the power of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen, possessed by different soils. The soils W'ere mixed 
for this purpo'^e w’ith mannite and x>ut for some weeks into a thermostat 
to incubate (i). The observations made seemed to show that there are 
considerable differences in the niaimite decomposing-i.>ower of various 
soils, and as it also api>cared probable that these differences were connected 
with the agricultural properties of the soils, it was thouglit wxdl to investi¬ 
gate the whole question ol how tar a capacity lor decomposing mannite 
depended upon the nature of the soil A satisfactory methfKl of research 
w^as first selected, whence it was found that the moistute content ol a 
soil determines the rapidity as w^ell as the course of the mannite decomposi¬ 
tion process, and that in order to attain the appioximate maximum decom¬ 
position, the humidity must be about 75 ol the water capacitj" of the 
soil. Since a large number of ordinary soils had been used the author tried 
to discover the capacity" ol mannite decomposition as shown by the rajndity 
of this process, ancMollowing liis predecessors, he investigated both inoculat¬ 
ed and uninoculated cultures in order to determine the differences due both 
to the chemical composition and microbiological nature of the soil. He 
also determined the reaction 01 the soil samjOes, and the phosphoric acid 
soluble in hydrochloric acid and carbonated water resjx^ctively, and finally 
the amount of lime and magnesja .soluble in 10 ammonium chloride. 

The author first found that the rate ol the mannite decomposition var- 
ried wathin very wdde limits ; in certain cases, the ])rocess was completed 
ill 3 days, in others it was not complete even at the end of 30 days. After 
due consideration it would aiipear that there is a delinite relation between 
the reaction of the soil {especially within limits very close to tlie i^oint 
where it l^ecomes neutral) and its power of decomi>osing mannite, foi soils 
that are shown to be well-supplied with lime, and are thus favourable to 
the development of Azotobader, generall3" have a greater cajiacitx" for de¬ 
composing mannite than those having a deficiency' ol lime and lacking 
Azolohii ter. Tliis difference is still more noticeable, if distinctly acid or 
alkaline soils are compared. There are however notable exceptions to 
this rule . tli^se .seem on the one hand to show that soils with sufficient 

1\ r<)i7, Xo {hd \ 
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linie possess, more often than those deficient in it, the qualities determining 
the rapidity of the mannite decomposition process, while on the other hand, 
no connection has been found between the amount of phosphoric acid 
soluble in hydrochloric acid present in a soil, and its capacity for decompos¬ 
ing mannite. On the other hand, soils needing no lime, and with much 
phosphoric acid soluble in water containing carbon dioxide, have also a 
great power of decomposing mannite; in fact if the concentration amounts 
to r.2 mg. of phosphoric acid per litre, mannite decomposes very rapidly 
in such inoculated soils, with but rare exceptions. Further, the decomposi¬ 
tion of mannite takes place as a rule much more quickly in inoculated, than 
in uninoculated soils; usually however the differences are slight, so that 
we are justified in saying that the degree in which mannite is decomxx)sed 
det>ends chiefly upon the chemical composition of the soil. 

In ordei the better to understand the effects of the chemical factors, 
the author treated the soils with lime and various phosphate salts. The 
results proved that the rapidity of the mannite decomj>osition depended 
upon the xjfesence of slightly basic lime compounds and readily soluble 
phosx>horic acid. 

The.'-e tacts are of gieat importance, but further research is necessary 
with regard to the extent to w^hich the sx)eed of the mannite decomi>osition 
in soils needing no lime, may be an imlexof the amount of phosphate com¬ 
pounds present that are very soluble and capable of speedy assimilation 
by plants ; such an index being afforded by the Azotobacter test in the 
case of soils that are deficient in lime. 

A fir'it step taken in this direction by the study of a series of 
soils proved, by a series of field experiments lasting for several years, 
to l>e lacking in phosphoric acid The results were very satisfactory, for 
they showed that these soils, which agricultural experieuce had joroved tf» 
toe decidedly in want of phosphoric acid, had a very low capacity for de¬ 
composing mannite, whereas soils well prcndded with phosphoric acid 
broke up mannite CJuickl3^ Further, when normal amounts of superphos¬ 
phates are applied for a certain number ot years to soils requiring phosphoric 
acid, the mannite decomposing ca]>acity of these soils is greatly increased. 
The exj>eriments so far made arc, however, not sufficiently extensive to war¬ 
rant any conclusions as to the practical value of this method in determining 
the phosphoric acid requirements of the soil. 

In the latter ])art of the article, the author deals with the connection 
between the reaction and basic character of the soil, and its content in phos¬ 
phoric acid soluble in hydrochloric acid and in w ater containing carbon diox¬ 
ide, and of lime and magnesia soluble in ammonium chloride. These cor¬ 
relations show very clearly that an alkaline reaction and the ])resence in 
the soil of certain basic compounds, like those of lime, are necessary condi¬ 
tions of a somewhat high content of phosphoric acid soluble in winter con¬ 
taining carbon dioxide, and finally, that the form under wliich phosphoric 
acid is found in soils is determined to a large extent by their reaction 

G. A. B. 
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235 ~ The Spring Awakening of Arable Land and the Choice of Agricultural Ma-* 

(J^chines. -- Rintgklmaiw, M., in Jown'll d'A i^rtculture pr liiqw, Vol. 35 »No 7 , pp. J 32-135 
J'Vbruary ic^ 2 i 

The author considers LiTMifeRE's paper (i) on the Spring Awakening 
of Arable Land ** from the point of view of the agricultural machines and 
operations required. All that is needed is some simple apparatus mounted 
on a stubble-plough, a pulveriser, or a cultivator with flexible teeth. 

According to LtTMifeRK, the roots of plants and also the dead leaves 
and aerial portions of annual plants secrete toxic products that are inhibi¬ 
tory agents preventing the seeds germinating, and should therefore be 
removed as quickly as possible by fermentation, oxidation or dilution. 

This hypothesis explains the beneficial effects of various cultural 
operations: dry-farming, ploughing fallow land for a year, the repeated 
use of a cultivation with flexible teeth instead of ploughing (Jkan me¬ 
thod) (2), etc. 

It also shows that it is necessaiy in preparing the autumn seed-bed, 
only to loosen the soil to a slight depth without turning it but at the same 
time to dig and subsoil it as deeply as possible, in order to facilitate the free 
passage of the rain, which first washes the superficial layers of the soil, pro¬ 
moting the germination of the seeds they contain and then, ])assing on to the 
greater depths, removes the toxic products from the lower strat<i at the time 
the roots of the new plants will reach them. The toxic products would 
thus be present in relativeh' large amounts in the lower layers of soil. 

The furrows then act as sm«d1 elementary drains that hasten the remo¬ 
val of soluble substances by the rain watei Foi this leasou it i'^ advisable 
to use implements with coulters that aie relatively narrow tor most of their 
length, but wider at the point, so as to make iiairow channels ; the sec¬ 
tion of the latter should be smallest when the soil is most comp<ict and heavy, 
as this minimises the compression and sJipjhiig of the eaith. 

Ploughing should therefore not be carried to a depth exceeding 10 to 
15 cm. Aftei the harvest has been earned, it may be avssumed that the 
toxic pioducts aie most abundant 111 stratum / (fig i); aftei ploughing, this 
stratum, which is for the time unsuited to germination,is arianged in pa¬ 
rallel inclined planes f; these after the passage of the roller or hanow take 
up the position so that the seeds finding themselves from the beginning 
under good germinating conditions are those occup>ing the triangles e; 
those situated elsewhere will germinate latei when the rtiin has washed 
the su|)erficial layers Instead of ])loughing to the depth yo, it would 
therefore be better not to go deejx'r thauyn, the exact figure is to be found 
by experiment. It is however, also advisable to loosen the soil in situ 
to the depth ww, in order to allow the lainwater to drain away easily and 
free the strata nm from toxic products, before the roots of the crop have 
penetrated so far. 

The best agricultural machines to use are stubble ploughs working 
to a depth of 7-10 cm., or pulverisers penetrating to 5-8 cm., pro\dded each 

I ^ Sn> ] 111 I ,21 Vo i\. \I d) 
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Fig, I. — Transverse section of ploughing. 



Fig 2 — PrnicipU' of stubble-ploueli 
with rliggitig tet^th. 



Fig. 3. Principle of cultivator 
<{iggiiig coiiUcrs. 


Such digging teeth, which resemble coulters, may be introduced 
between the disks of the pulveriser. 

The same principle can also be applied to cultivators. In this case, 
it would be necessary to affix the digging coulters shown diagramatically 
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atr (fig. 3), behind each share (s) of the cultivator (or every second share), 
the latter working a breadth of 12.5 cm. (teeth per metre of width of the 
carriage), and to a slight depth. The distance between the verticals y 
and y by passing the extremities of s and c, which will give most w^ork 
with the minimum traction, must be determined by experiment. 

After the passage of the above-mentioned machines it is well to use 
a clod-breaking roller to consolidate tlie surface. The roller, which must 
be of the required breadth, can be attached to the back of the machine. 
The loosened superficial layers must settle down, for in LuMikRE's experi¬ 
ments its consolidation is proved by the water used for w^ashing the soil. 

The seed being sown at dcptlis varying from 3 to 6 or 7 mm., it is 
only necessary to loosen the soil to a depth of 10 cm. in order that the first 
rains can rapidly wash the surface. 

What has been said refers solely to tlie preparation for the autumn 
sowing, for in the spring tlie rains and snows of winter insure the soil being 
washed to a dejith below where the seeds are lying. Further, the ground 
is well ploughed in the autumn, and superficially ploughed several times in 
spring, which agrees well with lA'fmkKic's experiments. 

G B. 

236 - The Conversion of Straw into Farmyard Manure. - iit tchjnson. ir li and 

RiCllXRDS, K. ir,, in Ihc Jotirnul oi Hu Ministr\ o! \< niulturCy Vol. XXVIII. Xo 

pp - Uondoii, \iigiiA 

As a result of the r^^ceiit extension of the area under cereal crojis, it 
was thought that there might remain a surplus of straw whicli coidd not 
be employed for the usual pur]>oses of stockfeeding and litter. It was there¬ 
fore determined to investigate the possibility of converting it directly 
into manure, in order to supply the maiket-gardeners who found it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to obtain adequate siqiplies of stable-manure. 

As a result oj experiments carried out at the Rothamsted Hxjierinieu- 
tal vStatiou, a method was devised b\' which straw can be converted into 
a substance having many of the ])ropertie.s of stable manure. 

In a considerable number of the preliminary'experimeiit.'J, to secure 
the usual disintegration and colour changes in fermenting straw, the most 
promising results were obtained when the straw was subjected to the action 
of a culture of aerobic, cellulose-decomposing organisms (e. g. Spirochaeta 
cytopha^d). Further enquiry showed, however, that this effect was not due 
simply to the presence of an organism capable of breaking down cellulose, 
but rather to the indirect effect of the mineral substances contained in the 
culture fluid. From this stage onwards, the question of food supply, as 
distinct from the addition of any particular species of organism, received 
special attention and the results obtained were of both theoretical and 
practical importance. 

The great importance of air supply, was shown by an experiment in 
which 4 lots of vStraw were fermented under aerobic and anaerobic conditions 
for 3 montlis at 3/' C. The results were as follows * 
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Loss of drj’ matter 

Straw without Straw with 

Nitrogen Nitrogen 


Without air supply. i6 3 % 17.1 % 

With air supply. 40.1 58.0 


As a rule special measures to maintain a favourable temi^rature are 
not necessary. Moist straw rapidly undergoes a x>i'climinary fermentation 
during which the temperature may rise to over 65^ C. It is, however, in 
the subsequent stages that the eflEect of treatment has most effect in main¬ 
taining the temperature. Experience has shown that a supply of nitro¬ 
gen, by increasing the energ\" of fermentation, leads to an increase of 15-20^ 
C in favour of straw which has received a sufficient supply of nitrogen, 
compared with untreated stiaw. 

Rejx^ated ex]>erinients have proved that the most rapid break-down 
of straw occurs when some source of nitrogen in an available or indirectly 
available form was sup}>lied, but only when the reaction of the solution 
w'as neutral or slighty alkaline. The addition of urine, urea, ammonium 
carbonate or x>e])tone. with certain concentrations, immediately sets in train 
ra])id decomposition changes. The highest concentration for quick break¬ 
down is ai)preciably below^ that ot the weakest undiluted urine : hence it 
is quite im])ossihle to obtain W’ell-rotted dung by the use of neat urine with¬ 
out con.sideiable loss. 

Equally good rotting may be obtained without loss of nitrogen, as was 
shown by ex2>eriments in which straw' was incubated with urine in differ¬ 
ent concentrations for ]:>^Tiods up to 86 da^^s ; even after this period, the 
losses tliat occurred with satisiactory rotting and within the lower concen¬ 
trations, were only about .4 the final nitrogen. The ordinary los.ses 

of tlie manure heap are freciueiitly more than tenfold this amount 

In addition to the two pha.ses already mentioned a) in which the 
straw supersaturated wdth iiitiogen loses it to a definite degree, and b) in 
which straw with the recpiisite amount of nitrogen may undergo rotting with¬ 
out ap2:)reciablc loss and is therefore in a state of equilibrium, there is a 
third phase, in which undersaturated straw exliibitsa w'ell-inarkcd pro}>erty 
of fixing nitrogen by the agency of micro-organisms, especial^' in the form 
of ammonia, until the same final content of nitrogen in the rotted product 
is attained. 

As a rule, the nitrogen retained by su|)ersaturated straw (that is to say 
straw containing more nitrogen than will remain in the final product), 
and such as is accumulated by undersaturated straw (viz. straws contain¬ 
ing less iiitiogen than the amount present in the final product), appears to 
be stored up in an organic, or non-ammoniacal form. The maximum 
retention of nitrogen has been found to occur w^itliin the first 4 weeks, 
after which the breakdown of this organic nitrogen to ammonia and the 
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consequent loss by volatilisation seenis to keep pace with the loss of dry 
matter. Finally the material assumes a “stabilised “ condition, the loss 
of nitrogen becoming greatly diminished or even absent altogether for long 
]>eriods. 

Between the doth and the 120th day little change is found to take place, 
either in the amount of stable or fixed nitrogen, or in the proportion of this 
nitrogen and the ammonia which appears to be held by fermented material 
even at a high temperature (37*^0), in spite of constant handling. In general 
it may be stated that when straw has worked from an uiisaturated to 
a stable phase, little or no free ammonia is to be found, but straw which 
starts with a superabundance of nitrogen, a])pears to hold, when in a 
fermented state, upwards of 14 % of its nitrogen in the form of ammonia 
so long as the material is in a moist condition. Desiccation le^ads to al¬ 
most complete loss of ammonia and in this res^R'Ct, as well as in the profior- 
tion of ammonia in the moist material, the artificial manure resembles 
natural manure. 

From the study of the intet-relations bct^\een nitrogen and straw the 
authors have come to the conclusion that the amount nitrogen necessary 
for pronounced rotting, and the amount the straw is capable of “ fixing “ in 


the form of ammonia are identical, and that in general, the figure vaiies only 
between 0.70 and 0,75 parts of nitiogen per 100 ])arts of dry straw. With¬ 
in these limits fermentation proceeds without loss of'nitrogen, and it is 
obvious that except in so lar as the nitrogen content of the original straw 
varies, the final “ stabilised “ product obtained when rotting has jnoceeded 
to an appreciable extent must likewise exhibit compaiatndy slight varia¬ 
tion in its nitrogen content. If for exain]>le the nitiogen content of the 
original straw was 0.5 %, and we a^stiine that the theoretical amount of 
ammonia nitrogen equal to 0.72 lb of nitrogen pci too lb. of straw, has 
been fixed, then with a loss of 40 of dr}^ matter during lermentation, the 

, . ^ _ . (O ^O 4 - U 70) TOO 

resulting rotted straw wdl contain ' ^ - 2.03 ^ of or- 

00 

ganic nitrogen in the dry matter The data thus obtained lead to a consi¬ 
deration of the process of inducing the fermentation of .straw on a large 
scale, and can also be applied to tlie conditions o])erating in the ])rodnction 
of ordinary farmyard manure 

As regards the preparation of artificial manure (j), ex]>erience has 
shown that urea and ammonium carbonate are the most suitable carriers 
of nitrogen, since they insure fa\x)iirable alkaline reaction, and the rapid 
decom])osition of the straw, but as they are very expensive, it is best in 
large scale experiments, to u.se cyanamide or sulphate of ammonia. While 
cyanainide already contains sufficient free Hme^ to keep in check any acid 
compounds formed during fermentation, sulphate ol ammonia must be 
supplemented by the addition of a ba.se, and for this ]>nrpose finel3" ground 
chalk, ground limestone or waste lime Irom cansticising plant at soap- 


ir ) Thi'* piocr?->, well ai^plication the iMirillcaliuTi t>t ^i vvam* cover¬ 
ts} l\v I’atent, /Urit Patent Xo i ’>'7) {Autkor's A*a/. ) 
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works may be used. For general purposes, it will be found that upwards 
of ®/4 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and i cwt. of finely ground carbonate 
of lime per ton of straw are sufficient to induce fermentaion. The main 
obstacle to large scale operations arises from the great tardiness with which 
raw straw takes up the moisture necessary for fermentation. Where 
pits are available, this difficulty may be overcome by allowing the straw 
to remain immersed for 2 to 4 days, after wliich the free liquid may be drain¬ 
ed off. In the case of heaps or stacks on o|:>en ground, no advantage apjjears 
to be gained by continued wetting with large quantities of wateramlthe 
authors suggest sprinkling the heaps comparatively lightly with w'ater and 
allowing a couple of days elapse before repeating the operation. The 
slight fermentation that sets in after the first sprinkling render? the straw 
more ca]>able of absorbing the water of the second. When examination liiis 
show'n that the interior or tlie heap has become uniformly moist, the s<nirce 
of nitrogen may be applied in the form of solution ; or in the case of cyana- 
mide and other products, this may Ix^ broad-casted over the surface of 
the heap and watered in 

Artificial mannre is identical in physical pro]>erties with well-rotted 
farmyard mannre. and differ^ trom it in chemical conq)osition only in so 
far as it <loes not contain (in addition to nitrogen), the a]>preciable <[\ianti- 
ties of phosphorus and jxitasli derived front the fc'iods consumed by the 
animals. Of the tinee constituents ordinarily ]>rcsent in manure - urine, 
faeces and slraw — the faeces appear to contribute only to the physical 
character of the ]>roduct ; and as the nitrogen they contain is inert require 
to lie furnished with the nitrogen needed for the decomixisition of the straw 
instead of fixing it themselves The average of 26 analyses of the faeces 
of the lx>rse, ct)w and sheep sliowed the percentage of nitrogen to be almost 
the same as in fermented straw, viz. 1.93. The mean content of fixed, 
that is to say not ainiiujiiiaca], nitrogen in manure made under controlled 
conditions in America and lCur<q>e proves tx) be 2.09 a? a mean of 43 
rec(>rds. Tkiring the mtting of dung, a large ainoimt (over 40 or 50 ^ 
of the nitrogen contained in the food and litter is almost invariably lost, 
emd this loss appears to fall largely or even exclusi'v’'ely on the urine nitrogen 
which is the most valuable constituent of the manure since it is the most 
readily available. Tkith chemical and physical measures have been suggest¬ 
ed to prevent or reduce this loss, but they have either proveti ineffective, 
or have interfered seriously with the rotting process. 

If dung making \ye regarded as essentially a straw^-rottiug process, this 
loss is capable of explanation. It has l^n seen that the nitrogen¬ 
fixing power of .straw is strictly limited and that an\' surplus nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia is liable to loss evaporation. It may 
therefore be assumed that the practice of supplying concentrated feeding 
stuffs to farm livestock merely results in an increased production of soluble 
nitrogen, which owing to the normally overloaded conditions of the litter, 
is liable to relatively greater loss than where .such feeding stuffs are 
not used. 

A fairly close approximation to the actual results of a number of feed- 
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iiag experiments may be obtained by taking the sum ot : i) the amount of 
nitrogen present in the litter (which is not subject to loss) ; 2) the amount 
of faecal nitrogen calculated by means of the digestion coefficients of the 
food consumed ; 3) the nitrogen that the litter is thec:)retically capable 
of fixing (0.72 lb, per 100 lb. of straw) ; 4) the amnioniacal nitrogen pre-^ 
sent in the manure. 

For this reason the authors advise a more liberal use of litter as a 
means of reducing the losses that occur in the making of mamtre. 

F. D. 

237 - Supplies of Oi^nic Matter in the Soil; Research carried out at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station (England). — Rnssrix, n: J (Director, Kxperi- 

inental Statifm), in f he Jount'tl oi the Mtntstr\ ot J .nculturc^ V<>1 XXVitI, Xo. <i, 
I'p I.onflon, Dcceral>ej loji 

Recent experiments emphasise the iin]K)rtance of having ainjde .«np])lies 
of organic matter in the soil, although some of the older agricultural chem¬ 
ists were inclined to the view^ that artificial fertilisers were the chief 
source of soil fertility and all that need be done was to ap]jly them in the 
required amounts. Organic matter how»^ever as siqq^Hed by farmyard 
manure improves the conditions for the root-crops, facilitating the produc¬ 
tion of tilth and increasing the waiter-holding capacity of the soil. It also 
improves the grow^th of clover, and causes less variation in yield from year 
to year than artificial manure ; further, its usc involves less risk t:>f deterio¬ 
ration of soil when the course of cropping is abnormal, ;is in cases wliere 
the field receives an insufiicienl amount of fertiliser, or a mannrial treat¬ 
ment deficient in one or more essential constituent'^ 


Comparison oj luirmyard u ifh Ariifidol Manures, 
(ontinnons Wheat, 


Plot X<» 

Treatment 

Average 
yield ImsJi. 

Mtan 

annual 

dmnuution 

Perct‘iitage 
of relative 
variance 

_ 

per acre 

tnivh 

7 >f>r acre 

ascriWible 
to wuitlier 

2 b 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons annually . 


0.031 

2 78 

3 «and 4 

No manure. 

12.620 

0.097 

6.20 

5 

Complete mineral manure . . . 

14.180 

0.090 

5.84 

6 

As 5 4- single ammouiacal salts . 

22.381 

0.141 

6.01 

7 

As 5 4 - double amiiiomacal traits. . . 

31 

0.144 


8 

As 5 4- treble ammoniacal salts . . 

35.<>04 

0.092 

4.18 

10 

Double amnioniiical salts alone . . . 

10.504 

0.137 

II.10 

11 

As 10 4 - Superphosphate. 

22.046 

0.219 

10.32 

12 

As 10 4 - Super 4 * Sulph. Soda .... 


O .181 

7.28 

13 

As 10 4 - Super 4- Sulpli. Potash. . . . 

30,209 i 

0.12^^ 

5.55 


As 10 4 - Super 4- Sulph. Magnesia . . 

27.7O5 1 

0.231 

1 ^>-38 

Alternate 1 ^ Z 

^Vlineral alone, or double ammoniacal 

14-510 

0.092 

10.lO 

) i 8 

salts alone, in alternate years . . . 

, 29.006 j 

0.II4 

! 4.55 
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The following data, which represent the results ot a series of.experi- 
ments lasting 68 years, throve without any doubt that iarniyard manure is 
more dependable than other fertilisers, altliough it is not cajmble of giving 
as good yields in favcmrable seasons as a properly balanced mixture of ar¬ 
tificials. 

The su|>eriority of farmyard manure iA^ artificials is shown by two dia¬ 
grams. One jjroves the steadiness of its effects asconqjaied with the effects 
of a complete manure, phos])liatic manure, and a nitrogen-]K>tassic and 
phosphato-]>otaHsic manure res]>ectivelv, in increasing the yield of conti¬ 
nuous cro])s of l)arley grown from i852-iqt(). The other shows the effect 
ot farmyard inannre and of artificials on clover and wheat (grain and straw) 
Miccc^ding a com crop. 

A good deal of work is ]>eing done at Rotliamsted and elsewhere 'to 
discover the s<‘ieiitific rea<-on^ for these various effects and the best way of 
using Iarniyard inauuie, but in the meantime there is another an<l far more 
urgent problem , how- c,in tVie s\i]>ply of farmyard manure or similar ma¬ 
terials he increased ? 

Two general methods arc Ixfing studie<l at Rolhanisted. The lirsi 
consists in reducing the wjistage in making and storing farmyard manure, 
which is very consideiable The second consists in actually increasing the 
supply ol farniyai<l manuie oi like substances on the farm, eitlier by keep¬ 
ing more liveshu'k, or V)^ ado]:)ting substitutes for farmyard manure, llie 
success attained in the t'xperiments in progress at Rothamsted on the <le- 
coni]>osition of straw' b> arlilicial means niakes it niost ]nobable that 
given a ])ro])er air and iiKusture Mtpply, suitable tem]^>eiature, freedom from 
acidity and tlie addition oi the right proportions ot 'soluble nitrogen coin- 
]>ouTids, a substance resembling farmyard maiinre can Ix^ produced. 

Allotlu'r method of attaining the same object is by the use of green 
manuring, but foi this to be an econoniii po'-sibility it is necessary to sow 
a catclicro]) after the harvest Sewage can also l)e used and an extensive 
ex])eriinent, which W'as earned out at Rothamsted from 1018-1920, has 
proved that “ activated sbudge ” gives a iertiliser of high value (i), very 
eonsi<lerably better than an>^}iing yet obtained. G A. B. 

238 Physic Nut Cake as a Fertiliser. St!tf Xo j(>‘ ol this K(.vftu 

2 SO - The Recent Conference at Rotterdam and the Future Prospects of Nitrate of 

Sodium. ( aluhi , Year Ill, Xo 'i» pp i 2 o i u Smtiai;o (Chili). Dectoiiln'r n/21 

The ditliculty in estimating the consumption of nitrogenons fertilisers 
during the current season^ and the great nnceitainty prevailing as to their 
price, owing to the size of the stocks have naturally had the effect of arrest¬ 
ing the antici]:)otec] demand. An iiuix>rtant conterence on the subject 
was held at Rotterdam on June 20, 1921, which was attended by the re- 
]>resentatives of the Association of the Producers ot Nitrate of Sodium, ot 
the Biitish Confederation of Ammonium Sulphate and of the German Ni- 

(r) See R, Sept. i»)2n. No 841 ihd) 
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trogen. Syndicate respectively. The object of the Conference was to fix 
the prices of the different nitrogenous products. 

It was unanimously agreed that nitrogen consumption could be greatly 
increased by a better propaganda and by fixing the price. It was stated, 
as an illustration of this fact, that the consumption of nitrogenous products 
held been increased 75 % in Germany in 1920, owing to the unitormity 
ot prices, although the cost had risen to double the expected amount. Du¬ 
ring the same period, the propaganda expenses incurred by the German 
Nitn^gen Syndicate, in Germany alone were more than twice as great as 
those paid by the Association for the Production of Nitiate of Sodium 
throughout the world. The x>ossibilit3’ of a more energetic nitrate propa¬ 
ganda imdertaken in collaboration with the other producers of nitrogenous 
fertilisers was thus clearl^^ demonstrated and it ought to be equally feasible 
to associate this imjx)rtant branch of the industry with the production of 
the two other chief tyi>es ot fertiliser, phosphates and potash, in order to 
obtain the full l>enefit of co-oiieration Another jH)int raised at the Confer¬ 
ence was the oiiestion of establishing an Intemational Credit system si¬ 
milar to that already instituted iti Gennany which allows of cretiit being 
advanced to agriculturists on the value of theii crops up to 50 % of the 
cost of the nitrogenous fertilisers purchased which would greatly increase 
the consumption of fertilisers to the great advantage of irniKiverished land 
The stock ol complete fertilisers in Germany w^hich ]irevious to tlie 
War amounted to 450 000 tons of nitrogen as against a consumption of 
200 000 tons of nitrogen in the form ot nitrate of sodium and sulphate of 
ammonia has now fallen to 1;^ of this figure, but it is believed that 
by means of active x)ropaganda the farmers can Ix^ induced to cover this 
deficit by the use of sulphate and nitrate of ammonia wdiich would mean 
an increase ol i 500 000 tons in the consumption of these fertilisers in Ger¬ 
many alone. lyong discussions weie also held with a view to settling the 
basis of an agreement between the different manufacturers of nitrogenous 
products and the suggestion of fixing the price on the markets of con¬ 
sumption at 15 pounds sterling per ton met with unanimous approval, this 
price being considered quite fair to customers under the present conditions. 

The present abnormal situation has had the result in Chili of closing 
man^^ factories for the extraction of nitrate of sodium ; the monthly pro¬ 
duction has therefore hillen below 100000 tons, as against an average of 
210 000 tons in the preceding year. The Chilian Government regards the 
situation as one of extreme gravity, for in the nitrate working centres 
there are already 40 000 men unemployed and if some speedy agreement 
is not made with the holders up of the stock, unemployment will still further 
increase. The Chilian Government is evidently following with the greatest 
interest the negotiations now in progress jind hcis allowed it to be under¬ 
stood that if some agreement is not soon reached, it will be obliged to re¬ 
sume its libert^’^ of action. 

Owing to the foil in the exchange and the lower price of sacks and fuel, 
the cost of production has greatly diminished, being estimated at 6 to 8 
shillings per Spanish quintal (46.02 kg.) except in certain isolated cases. 

[tss] 
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The previous sales at high prices have given the producing societies 
a solid i)osition which enables them to face the present situation and even 
if the}^ effect no further sales before 1922, the profits obtained up to De¬ 
cember 1921 should leave them well content. The future ()f the industry 
is, however, uncertain, but if an agreement can be arrived at lietween the 
rival nitrogen producing comixinies to fix the price at 15 pounds sterling, 
there would be a sufficient margin of profit to cover present exix?nses. and 
more energetic propaganda would also do much to increase the receipts. 

To sum up : the nitrate of sodium industry is now' ])assing through 
one of the i)eriods of crisis to which its market has always been subject, 
but the ])resent situation may be regarded as tem]x)rary and due to the 
general economic situation, not to a change in the views of the world's 
consumers of uiitrogen. (». A. B. 

2 40 - Studies relating to the Anatomy and Physiology of the Sugar-Cane in Cuba. — 

Calvin'o, (U-1 lXa>arlamento <i<‘ Bot.'uica (U- hi J-Staci<'n Kxixirimt'ntni 

Aiir(m<''mica, ILibana^ in Lsiaaon hxiurimcnUd f ronomiiti, liolt^tin Xc» ;i\ and Re- 
T’Atii ,/(• ii'^rnultur’i, comaLio v fruhdff', V''.ir IV, Xo i, pp S'Sp'iSS Havana, 

The aulh(U gives an iiccoiint of the attem])ts made to secure new va¬ 
rieties of sugar-cane by means of sexn.al reproduction. He criticises the 
method‘s ado])ted to obtain seedlings (alternate rows ; castration of the 
flowers . self-]K)lliuation, cr()ss-]x»llination with the aid of bags ; cross¬ 
pollination without ])r()tecting the flow'ers with bags) He descriK*s the 
varieties “ Cristalina “ ITba and C 2gi ” and their distinguishing 
histological characters (epidermis of the internodes, nodes and leaves ; 
siliceous Nxlies , waxy covering ; starch grains, hairs of the auricles and 
surrounding the leaf-blade He passes on to s|>eak of the conditions de¬ 
termining the fl<*weriug of the sngar-cane and gives a critical review of the 
results hithertn obtained bv ex]H'riment from which he vlraws the fidlow'ing 
conclusions; 

I) The methods hithcito adopted for j)rotectiiig inflorescences in 
order to guarantee paternity in crosses between varieties of sugat-cane 
are in>ulficient to prevent the jx)ssible intrusion ot foreign pollen, as such 
poDen is able to find its way thnmgh muslin, and even finer materials. The 
use of bags of paraffined ])a|H^r or glass boxes entails the drawbacks of 
defective air circulation and rise of temperature. 

It is necessaiy in eacli country to study the luotective devices best 
suited to the local conditions of hnmidily and temperature. The auth >r 
suggests the following method as ada])ted to all Experiment stations where 
sugar-cane is sowm, A greenhouse, cither fixed or movable, should 
constnicted abow or Mow ground in which the crossings can l-)e made by 
dusting the inflorescences of the female ])lants w’ith ]X)llen The plants 
to be crossed can be growm directly in the greenhouse, or else in the 
open in |X)ts or ly)xes, and trans])lanted into the greenhouse with all 
necessary precautions, w*hen just about to flower. If movable greenhouses 
are used, they can )ye erected over groups of sugar-canes flowering in 
the field ; care must l)e taken to ])revenl the entrance of strange |x>llen, 
•which, however, in this case is comparatively easy. 
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The fixed greenhouse offers greater security ; it can be divided into 
compartments by fixed or movable partitions, so that many crosses with 
different varieties can be made at the same time. 

By this method all the errors inseparable from the use of bags of mate« 
rial are avoided and it would be possible to undertake accurate researches 
on the subjects of self-sterility and self-fertilisation under the best condi¬ 
tions for the fertilisation of the sngar-cane. 

2) The macroscopic and microscopic characters ot the inflorescence 
though hitherto generally neglected in the descriptions ot the different 
varieties, are of the greatest imf)ortahce in their identification and also 
in the choice of the best individuals for crossing. 

3) The histological study of the sugar-cane has revealed considerable 
differences between very nearly related varieties. 

4) The conditions causing the irregular flowering of the sugar-cane 
are at present miknowii. It would 1 k‘ necessary to take into account in 
each district the data relating to the teni])erature, the hygroscofMC state 
of the atmosphere and soil, the duration insolations and the light 
intensity during both the vegetative and flowering periods. 

5) Ill Cuba the sugar-cane usually flowers from December to March, 
though some varieties may flower to the end of April. At the Havana 
Rxperiment Station, there are 18 varieties that luive never l)ome flower 
On the other hand the varieties Cristalina, and Uba fn)m Natal, and 
a numlxir of seedlings obtaincvl at the Station itself, flower every year. 
<_)f these C46 and T>gg bore flowers at the age ot 7 months 

b) The pollen oT the sugar-cane contains a considerable amount 
of starch from the beginning of the formation ot the jxillen-grains in the 
jjollen mother-cells, and it only disa^ipears when the ]x>llen-grain is about 
to pass down into the ]x>ilen tube. 

7) Pollen grains with no starch arc as a rule al>;rtive and moqdiolog- 
ically abnormal. 

8) Among the varieties grown at the Havana Kxperiment Station, 
some have normal jx^llen in all their inflorescences from December to March ; 
whereas in others the jiollen is alxirtive in the inflorescences of February 
and March. (’In the other liand the Fba sngar-cane from Natal proikiced 
in 1920, inflorescences with alxirtivc ]K)llen trom IX^cember to March, and 
one inflorescence with much luormal jwdlen at the end of A]iril. 

9) Some of the inflore.s<'ciiees of the same variety coming from 
different localities may contain normal txillen, while the pollen of the 
others may be abnormal. 

10) vSngar-cane |x^lleii will not geiniinate in the ordinary cultural 
media ; .several different .substances were tried, amongst them were the 
viscous stigmata of the flowers of Nicotiana Tahacttm var. havanensis 
which proved cjuite satisfactory. 

11) As a result of the microscoj)ic examination of the }x>llen and 
pistils of 36 varieties of sugar cane, 20 crosses were made nt the Ha¬ 
vana Fx]X'rinient Station, and out of the 100 seedlings produced, 16 lx>re 
fertile seed. 
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12) The seeds of 14 varieties believed to have been fertilised by nat¬ 
ural pollinisiition were also planted; 8 of the resulting seedlings bore fer¬ 
tile seed which produced 29 plants. 

13) From the author's‘studies it would appear that the presence 
of starch in the styles, is not a cliiiracter associated in any way with the 
fertility of the ovaries, for varieties like C7, C30, C37 and H109, which 
were found to have no starch in their .styles, produced fertile seed both 
in the case of the naturally and of the artificially pollinated jdaiits. 

14) The presejit ex])eriinents of the author in Cuba, shew tluit the 

ininiiiuiin time for the germination of sugar-cane seeds is 3 da^’s, the max¬ 
imum being 8 to 10 days. As a rule the seeds take 5 to 6 days to germi¬ 
nate in the sterilised Ijoxes for ])ro])agation. F. 1 ). 

2 \i - Notes on the Work of the Phytotechnical Station at Gayerovo (Parani), 

Brazil. pinl OvYi.K, C , Jii iiuletim dc I riivllurn, ( omnuriio e Jndusijft, 

i-i, UP i Uahi.i (Bia/il', March J')2i 

In the selection of cereals, the following characters are taken into ac- 
c»ntnt : ininiber of culms; length of culm; length of ear; number of 
grains jicr ])lant ; weight of 1000 grains ; weight in gin. of the culm, ear, 
grains, aw'iis, of the second iiiternodc of the culm ; to till weight of grains 
()1 d single pliint ; density of ear; n‘sistiince coeilicient of the culm and 
of the 2nd inteniode; sha|H* of leaves. ])lant mass. 

\Vniv\T - 400 ])l<ants of the Ikirletii variety were chosen in the first 
])l.ice ; of these 11 were employed a^ heads of lines (mother ])lants), and tlie 
others for mass ^-lection 

As a lirst result of the latter ]>rocess may be mentioned Harletii, Pa¬ 
rana, ty])e 1914, which gives <1 higher yiehl than the (Miginal strain. 

In addition to selection woik tlic Station lias undertaken coin])arati\e 
cultural ex])erinients with 3 Jii])jinese varieties : Sgatirugo, Eshiina, Shiro 
an<] Shirohiivii of which the first is distinguished by its ciirly maturing : 
jt ri])ens in > months only, this is a valuable charactei under the climatic 
coiulition.N existing at Gayerovo. 

The Station has also made pedigree selecti .ns of rye and comparative 
tests ot .some varieties ot oats, in order to study their rn.st resistance Ex¬ 
celsior (from Rio (kande do Sul), is ])ractically inimnne, whereas the Ki^rth 
American ty]>cs Aurora No 831, Fulghum No. 408, and Red Rustjiroof 
X(>. 518-3 were .severely attacked by the fungus. 

Maizk. ~ Characters forming the object of examination: vigour 
of culm; shape of leaves; early maturity; weight of ear in gm ; length 
of ear; circumference of the lower, middle, and upjier thirds of the ear; 
nunilx^r of rows of grains; niinibei of grains per row; total niuiilxu- of 
grains per ear; weight of rachis in grammes and in of whole ear; weight 
of grains of a single ear; weight of 1000 grains. 

Selection work luts Ix'en begun on Golden Dent, the variety tliat seems 
most suited to local conditions, with a view to further impronng it and 
]>reserving its ])nrity. 

The female parents had Ix^en the Otmpea ear, a prize-winner at the 
Rio de Janeiro Show, and 4 other ears chosen on the field. 
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The seed from the Camj^ea ear produced plants that were already 
clearly superior to all the others. Comparative cultural experiments were 
also made with Dr, Assts, Brazil, Horsting Prolific, Gerrick, Loveliest and 
Laguna. 

Pt'i.sp: crops. — Characters investigated : number of pods x>^r plant; 
number of seeds per pod ; total number of seeds ; weight of seeds per plant; 
weight of lOO seeds ; disease resistance, etc. 

Picas. — From the com])arative cultural tests it was found tliat the 
most suitable varieties are Burl's Early, ^lorning Star, Prosperity and 
Bliss Ei 'crbearing. 

PuTATOiCS. — Characters investigated ; total number of tubers ; to¬ 
tal weight of tubers ; average weight of a single riiber ; mass of foliage 
and haulms; disease resistance. 

In tlie variety SiJczia are found united in the best pro|K‘)rtioji the j 
characters : high yield, good quality and disease resistance 

The selection of this variety’ was l)egnn on 3 lines, Nos I, II, III. 

Tlie French beans, the cott<m plant (“ l^xpress variety), and the 
])ca“nut were also made the subjects of ext)erimental researches. The fol¬ 
lowing 4 varieties of the pca-nnt were examined : Indies Shamhiquara 
(grown by the Indians of this name), Parcels and Tupis di Malta (trosso, 
Hespanhol Rasfeiro, Red Pea-nut and (,ayeroro. The Indian variet\ is 
distinguished by the size of the seeds which are 4 times as large as 
ordinary pea-nuts. G. A. 

242 - Hereditary Behaviour of a Dwarf Form cf Barley in Jaien. - ^^Y'ZAWA 

in Journul of (yeMtics, Vol IJ. No. pp. 20 

I^ecenUier loji 

From crossing one individual, " Goldeninelon x Sekitori ”, with 

the Goldenmelon parent, 9O offspring were obtained, one of which, a dw^arf 
plant, was interesting as regards it*- liereditary behaviinir. 

The characters ()f this plant together with tho.se of its ]>arents, are as 
follows : 


GolcU-tixncloii Sekiton I>warf Plant 


Height of plant. 

. . . . tall 

•'hort 

less than Sekitori 

Rows in ear . . . . .. 

. . . . 2 

6 

2 

Eength of awns.. 

long 

‘'hort 

long- 

Time of npening. 

late 

early 

later than til olden- 


meion 


Although this dwarf plant tillered more abundantly than normal 
varieties, over half the shoot . thus developed failed to produce ears. 

In November 1915 about 40 seeds of this dwarf plant were sown, and 
in 1916, 24 plants were obtained, 18 lieing dwarfs and 0 normal (ratio : 
3 : i). In November seeds taken from 9 dwarf and 6 normal plants 
were sowm ; in 1917 all the normal plants were found to breed true to type,. 
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whereas the offspring from the dwarf plants contained 292 dwarfs and 161 
normals (64.5 and 35.5 % resjx^ctively). 

It is thus seen that : 

1) The dwarf character is dominant. 

2) All the dwarfs are heterozygous, for as the ratio of dwarfs to 
normals is approximately equal to 2 : i instead of 3 : i, it is clear we are 
not dealing with a ty}:)ical segregation. 

Dk Vilmorin has already studied the dwarf forms in wheat and always 
obtained 2 dwarfs as against i iiomial, so that this result might be caused 
by the fact that any zygote h<^niozygous in respect of dwarfness is either 
not produced or dies very early. 

The present case is very similar to that descrilxHl by X’tlmorix and in 
the author’s opinion, might l)e ex|->lained by one of 2 alternatives 

1) Seeds containing zygotes homozygous with dwarfing do not ger¬ 
minate (this hy]K)thesis is excluded 1)3^ the results of the germination tests) ; 

2) SiK'h s€^eds die s<»on alter germination 

Ill order to test the second h3']M)thesis the author sowed some seeds 
finni dwarf and normal plants in ]H)ts and placed the latter in a cold frame 
to ])rotect them from severe cold. In late At)ril he discovered among these 
seedlings cjuite a new dwarf-form (a sterile dw«irf), which tillered freely 
(in some cases 152 shoots to a stock), but grew ver\^ slowly and ])roduced 
no ears ; the length of the culms was much less than in the dwarf t\']^e 
menti<»ncd almve II3' the middle of June all these plants died as a result 
of tlie attack of lirystplui ixramint'^, whereas the other tw^o types ^tlie nor¬ 
mal and fertile dwarf), had c<miple1ed their growth 

(hit of 323 ]>lants there were : 71 sterile-dwarf, 172 dwarf, and 80 
normal. acc<»rding to the ratio r : 2* T {80.75: Tf)i.5o : 8075). In the 
preceding ex] >erinu‘nts, a certain nuinlKU* of sterile-slwarf ]>lants must have 
escaped notice owing to tlieir weak ei>nslitnti<m which caused them to suc¬ 
cumb to the severe cold In a control exrjxniment made b3'‘ sowing some 
seeds of the dwarf ])lants in the earK' ‘-])ring, so as to enable them to escape 
the wa'nter, (>84 ])lauts w'ere obtained ; of these I5() were sterile-dwarf, 
340 au<l t88 normal, the ratio of tlie ] t33)es being approxiinate]3’ 

1:2: i. 

C{ iNCJ.rsiONS. — 'Phc dwaid ]>hint found in 1915 at the beginning of 
the ex]>eriments was hiderozygous with res])ect to the clraracter in 
lion and w^as intermediate extenialK' ; 7. e shorter than normal, but taller 
than sterile-dw^arf In otlit*r words, if we denote the allelomorph for 
dwarfness 1)3’ D and its absence b\’ d, we have sterile-d%vaif DD, nor¬ 
mal — dd and ordinar3^ dwarf — Dd. 

O. A. 

242 - Svalttfs Odaly a New, Early Variety of White Oats suited to North Sweden. -- 

Aki:rm\n*v, a., in i'tsdtidttremn v, Fidskrtfi^ XXXI, Tart pp 

ils? 1. Alalnio, Doccniher I'j:i 

Of late >’ears as regards oats, one of the most im])ortant breeding pro¬ 
blems in Xortli Sweden, was the method of obtaining a t3’pe in which very 

[*4J5~t4S3 
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early maturity is associated with the valuable qualities found in the Guldr^u 
variety viz., high yield, good quality of grain and strong straw. 

A type of this kind was especially needed in districts where, as Guldregn 
and other varieties had proved too late, agriculturists had fallen back upon 
inferior white sorts such as Dala and native oats. Moreover wjiere Guld¬ 
regn is already habitually grown and even in the latitude of the south of 
Dalame, cold seasons occasionall3’ spoil the crops wliich do not ripen prop¬ 
erly, so that an earlier variety is desirable also in these parts of Sweden. 

For this reason, selection work was earned out on an earl^’^ oat from 
North Scandinavia, and the final result was Dala of Svalof, a white oat 
ripening certainly a little before Guldregn, but with poor straw and low 
yield and hence not extensiA^ely cultivated 

Subsequently Nir,ssoN-Kirix crossed Dala with Guldregn and by se¬ 
lecting the offspring of this cross, obtained amongst others, o 1163 ^ which 
was tested and at once put on the market under the name of Svalofs Odal- 
havre (Svalof's Odal) In this hybrid the good characters of (guldregn were 
associated in the right pro}iortiou with eatl> maturity' Odal does not head 
earty, but ripens qmckly, so that the niterv al between the ajipearance ot 
the panicles and the matuntv of the gram is cousiderablv shortened (See 
Table T) 

Tabix I ■“ Dioation of the groZk.th period (in dayi>) for certain 
hues of (rtildregn Dala at Svalof and at Holm ( Ingermannland) 


Sort-' 

Svalof 

1912-19x9 

Holm 

19x7*1930 


UntU 

Unlit 

UntU 

Until 


heading 

ripening 

heading 

ripening 

03861 Guldregn . 

66 

108 

57 

95 

0x161 from 0386 0924 

66 

104 


01163 Odal . . . . 

65 

104 

56 

* ^4 

0924 Selected Dala. 

67 

102 

55 

90 

White oats from the north 

— 

— 

35 

90 


J'htis, as regards precocity’’ ()dal ranks betw een its jiarents, being ear¬ 
lier than Guldregn, but later than Dala 

From the point of view of grain jiroduction, it yielded on an average 
at Svalof 9 % higher than Dala (average 1912-1919; Odal, 34 12 quintals; 
Dala 3104 quintals tlie best crops were obtained in the good years 
1912-1913-1915-191^, whereas in 19J4 und I9i7> years of severe drought, 
the yield was somewhat low 

Ihus the new t3q>e would appear to have inherited specificallv high 
pioductivity fiom Guldregn, but to ha\e lost, at least to some extent, the 
capacity (peculiar to Dala) of giving a high yield, even under less favourable 
chmrtic conditions 

On the other hand, it pioduces less straw than either Dala or Guldregn 
this is due to the shortness of the culms (Odal 41 7(1 quintals; Dala 

t»4«} 
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43.06 quintals; Ouldregn 44.16 quintals). Similar results were obtain- 
lied at the Sub-Station of Ultuna (Domnarfret territory) as well as in the 
district of Kopparberg, where Odal proved itself superior to the black oats 
Bjorn and Orion, both as regards grain and straw 

At the Sub-Station of Varpnas (South Varmland), Odal has sur¬ 
passed Guldregn two years out of three, and very encouraging results have 
been obtained in the district of Gavleborg wheie this kind of oats is being 
more and more cultivated. 

Table II gives the data of a series of cultural experiments made at 
Holm, in the southern part of Angermanland. 

Table II. — Straw and gratn yield per hectare 
of several types of oats at Holm {Angermanland) %n 1917-1920. 



Average 


Yield as 

compared with 



that of Guldregn «-• xoo 

Type of Oat 






Gram 

Straw 

Gram 

Straw 

0380 Guldregn 

2948 kg 

3920 kg 

100.0 

IOO.C 

01x63 Odal 

2050 

3778 

100 0 

96.4: 

0924 Selected Dala . 

2820 

39*8 

95*7 

lOO.t 

White Oat iiS the North . 

2655 

3773 

90 I 

96.^ 

01163 d of 0386 0924 

3313 

4273 

XI 2 4 

109 c 


It should, however, be mentioned as regards the data of Table II, 
that Holm is situated in a very favourable position ; therefore it would 
not be wise to apply the conclusions to all the district of Angerman- 
lanlaiiA and to the northern part in particular where the duration of the 
growth period is much reduced. 

The introduction of Odal into Vasterbotten must be limited to the 
most favoured portions of the province This variety is too late for Jamt 
land and should not be introduced. 

As legards the strength of the straw (resistance to lodging), Odal 
proved itself distinctly superior to Dala, and nearly equal to Guldregn 
in the practical tests made at Svalof (See Table III) 

Table III. — Comparattve restsiance to lodging 
of Odal and other types of oats, 

t 

SorU 

I X9x 8 19x9 


Begiee of strengUi of Stxaw 
10 remains vnite erect 
1 ** laid even with the ground 


03B6 Guldregn 
ozi6x from 0386 ^ 0924 
0x163 b, Odal . ... 

OZZ63 from 0386 V 0924. 
09241 Selected Dala . . 


/ 

6 


3'5 


9 

7 

8 
8 
5 
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In its general morpholc^cal characters, Odal is very similar to Guldregn ; 
its grain is of fine yellow colour, and is slightly larger ^an that of Guldregn. 
Table IV gives the weight per hectolitre of looo grains and the % weight 
of the grains. 


Tabi.£ IV. — Characters of the grain in some lines from the cross Guldregn 
X Dala According to the Data Collected at Svaldf, Domnarvet and Holm. 



0386 Guldreg;tt . • • | 
01161 from 0386 X , 

53-0 

30.6 

75 - 3 % 

0924. 

50.8 

29.4 

73 0 

01163 Odal .... 

50.5 ; 

29.7 

72.9 

0()a4 selected Dala, 
White Oats from the; 

50.0 ; 

27.2 

72.3 

North.! 

— 1 

— 

— 


54 9 32.6 i 76 . 2 %ji 40-5 ; 34 0 I 73 *%^ 

52.6 , 30.9 j 75.1 :l — — — 

51.7 32.8 i 75-4 40-9 35 * 7*.9 

51.1 28.7 73.9 ! 41-9 . 3 X .4 7 x 8 

- - , - 39.4 27.1 67,8 


The grain percentage and weight of i hectolitre are slightly less than 
in the case of Guldregn, but higher than in Dala. 

From the results obtained, it may safely be said that the object of 
the selection processes have been to a large extent attained. The aim 
was to obtain an earlier type than Guldregn, but possessing its excellent 
qualities. It is true that in this case as in most crosses it was not possible 
to unite the positive characters in the degree in which they were present 
in the parent plants. 

The result is, however, eminently satisfactory and the new variety 
can well be used instead of Dala as a substitute for Guldregn in districts 
where Guldregn has been found to ripen too late. G, A. 

244 ~ The Inheritance of the Character ** Yellow Striping of Leaves ” in the Oat, — 

Christik, W., in Zetischrifi fur Induhave Absiammun^^ uttd Vererhun^^ilehre^ Vol, XXVJI^ 

1 ‘art. 2, pp. 134-141, I llg. J^rcipziK, December 

The author in 1914 found in a pure line of oats Moistad Grenadier " 
(isolated in 1906), a single plant with well-marked longitudinal yellow 
stripes on its leaves and even on the glumes. 

In 1915 he obtained by self-fertilisation, 8 striped and 2 g^een indi 
viduals. None of the latter bore seed capable of germinating; on the other 
hand, 3 of the fomer plants produced offspring forming a total 0/ 24 green 
and 19 striped individuals (1916). 

In 1917 out of the 14 green 1916 plants, 5 had green progeny, and the 
descendants of the others segregated into green and striped specimens; 
whereas out of 7 of the striped plants, 2 hxid striped descendants and the 
others had both green and striped offspring. 

|;X 4 S-t 44 j 
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As regards the segregation proportions, these varied greatly from one 
plant to another : the totals were : 

In the progeny of green plants : 302 green and 112 striped. 

In the progeny of striped plants : 33 green and 98 striped. 

This work was continued in 1919 and 1920 

The results obtained during the last year may be briefly summarised 
as follows : 


Summary of the results obta%ned in 1920. 



No. of plant? 


No of plant*? 

Colour of the leaves 

ill X920 

Colour of the leaves 

in 1920 

of the mother-plant*? 

Grtcii Striped 

of tlie mother-plants 

Green Striped 


frrem (constant) 



^irtptd (segregating) 



Total for 06 numbers 

1674 

— 

No 8 . 

9 

II 

(rneu (segregating?) . 

6 


>» 104 

4 

2 

Total for 20 numbers 

68 

— 

M -I - . 

I 


No 

2 

2 

» 73 

— 

3 

1 148 . 

4 

Z 

» xo? 

— 

2 

* 150 

6 

XI 

Total for thi'yt 



Totaljor$nnfnbtrs 

12 

IS 

5 numb rs 

14 

18 


The green type therelore only exceptionally splits up into green and 
striped descendants, and in veiy variable and indefinite proportions. As 
a rule the striped indivdduals out-number the green. Some of the green 
plants resulting from segregation are fixed, while the others are liable to 
segregation. The striped type can give rise to tlie green by segregation 
and the green type in turn can produce the striped This phenomenon, 
together with the variation in the ratios ol segregation makes it probable 
that this character is not Mendeluin but similai to that alreadj- discovered 
in othei plants by Bactr, Corrkks, and Ikjcno and Mn4:s 

The author proposes to investigate the matter still further b^' crossing 
the striped with the normal t^^pe. G. A. 

245 - inheritanoa of the Character, Crinkly Leaf, in Maize. i mi k^^o.v, k \ ,in ikt 

fttnrnal of Hendth, ViA Xll, No pp Wa^hmj^ton, ]uW in2i 

From crossing a strain of Dent maize with a strain of flint maize, a 
typ>e with crinkly leaves was obtained in the generation. The crinkly 
individuals are usually about ^/s the normal height, the tassels are re¬ 
latively short and compact, and not infrequently bear numerous seeds ; 
often part of the central spike of the tassel is more or less ear-like. The 
upper leaf-blades are relatively short and broad and frequently have pro¬ 
minent lobes near the base ; the crinkles are perpendicular to the median 
nerve. 


[Il44«)e49] 
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Crosses between normal and crinkly individuals invariably give nor* 
mal JPj,. plants, and in the F,, normal and crinkly pljants in the 3: i ratio. 

Therefore probably this character of crinkled leaves depends on a 
single Mendelian recessive factor according to the scheme of a mono* 
hybrid. G. A. 

246 ~ A Sectorial Chimera obtained, by Crossing Two Varieties of Maize in India. — 

Khai>iIwKan, T K , m Iht^ Journal of Hertdtv Vol XII, No 0 , pp 284-285, r fig. 

Washington, July j<J21 

At the farm of the Agricultural College, Poona, crosses were made in 
1920 between two varieties of maize known as Canada Red No, 5 and 
Amber Pearl pop-corn No 8, (^ne cob being obtained which duly ripened 

Out of a large number of plants grown from the seeds of this cob 
there was one in the generation which grew to the height of 6 feet 
and had one tiUer. One vertical half of the plant and of the tiller w^as 
normal, while the other presented the following characters. 

1) In all the leaves half the lamina bisected by the mid-ribs was 
normal; the other bearing yellow and whitish stripes. 

2) The leaf-sheaths and stem were also striped in the same manner. 

This plant is an excellent instance of sectorial chimera which the 

author proposes to study further in the generation. O. A. 

247 *- A Case of Dimorphism in Rice Connected with Segregation Phenomena. - 

ParITELL, r R , in Journil of (rcmtu s, \ oX U, No pp 2o(>*2i2, plate XXT, Cam bruise, 

Oecemb^'T 1921. 

The inheritance of the so-called glutinous character which is typical 
of a small groups of cultivated varieties of rice has been the subject of spe¬ 
cial study for several years The glutinous type differs from the ordinary 
starchy ty^ chiefly in forming a sticky mass like glue when it is boiled. 
Microscopic examination of sections of the two kinds of rice shows no marked 
difference between them, though they are readily disting^shed b^’' their 
colour reaction. The starchy grain.s when treated with iodine take on the 
usual deep blue colour, whereas, the glutinous grains become reddish, 
passing through wine-colour to dark brown as the strength of the solution 
is increased 

In inheritance, the glutinous character behaves as a simple recessive, 
but since double fertilisation takes place, the usual complication of results 
is obtained. Thus, flowers of a glutinous plant fertilised with starchy pol¬ 
len produce flowers with starchy endosperm. An F^ plant on being selfed, 
bears a mixture of starchy and glutinous grains, giving rise in the F^ to 3 
groups of hybrids bearing respectively * i) all starchy grains; 2) all glutin¬ 
ous grains , 3) Q- mixture of starchy and glutinous grains. The two 
first groups remain constant in the F^ and succeeding generations, whereas 
produces mixed progeny also formed of 3 groups of individuals. 

The mixture of grains in an F^ plant should give a simple 3 : i ratio 
of starchy to glutinous. In fact on g plants, 5292 starchy grains and 1587 
glutinous grains were counted (theoretically the figures should have been 
5759 and 1720). In the F^ generation each individual of the three groups 
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of plants would be expected to give a i: 2 : i ratio of starchy seeds: mixed 
seeds : glutinous seeds. In the 8i families so far raised there is a very con¬ 
siderable departure from this ratio iri favour of the starchy grains the 
numbers found being 9211 : 13 729: 5021, instead of 6990: 13 980 : 6990 
as was expected. 

The author has made the important discovery that the plants have 
two different types of pollen. One on being treated with iodine, gives the 
dark blue reaction of ordinary starch, and the other reddish reaction of 
amylo-dextrine. The pollen of the starchy parent gave the blue reaction 
and that of the glutinous parent the reddish. 

A careful study of the proportion of the 2 types of pollen in the anther 
(18 anthers from 3 plants having been examined), showed that the propor¬ 
tion of starchy pollen varied from 43.2 % to 51.8 %, the average being 

48.1 %. 

There can be no doubt that the two types recognisable in the pollen 
represent the two genetic t3"p)^s produced by segregation. The author propo¬ 
ses continuing his researches with a view to determining at what stage in 
spermatogenesis the segregation takes place and considers that this line 
of work offers distinct possibilities whenever microchemical tests are practic¬ 
able, especially if such dimorphism can be found in species in w^hich the 
pollen grains remain united in tetrads. 

G. A 


24S - On the Fixity of Characters in New Hybrid Potatoes. - schrium x, in 

rcndHS lit'*; st^uua's dc VAciHUmie d'A 'fuulfure de Frince, Vol VIII. No 4. PP 

Pari-, January niJ*' 

Aumot, who is continuing his researches on new potato hybrids obtained 
from seed has found that in certain cases the qualities (characters), of the 
parents are intensified in the hybrids. 

Many of the latter when propagated from naturally fertilised seed have 
Xuoved very stable. 

A hundred individuals belonging to line No. 120 (Beurre x Bolivienne 
10 bis 1919) possess all the characters of their parents, luxuriant, strong¬ 
growing foliage, the shape and pink skin of Bolivienne 10 bis and the 
yellow pulp of Beurre. 

In 1921 when the ordinary varieties produced tubers for the most part 
unfit for “ seed the hybrid potatoes were entirely satisfactory in this 
resi>ect. 

Some types were wonderfully resistant to the drought and at the same 
time very productive. The yield of some of the hybrids raised from seed 
of ten exceeded i kg. per cUmip; No. 90, the most prolific, produced i 300 kg. 
per clump ; some of the tubers weighed as much as 340 gm. each. 

These results are really remarkable ; they are especially striking, 
because in 1920, some of the hybrids proved to be immune to Phytophthora 
infestans, whih shows that it is possible to obtain types uniting superior 
qualities with resistance to this destructive parasite. 

G. A. 

[#4ir-S48] 
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219 - Pure Line Seleetion of the Bundelkhand Cottons in India. — B c. 

ami NiZAMtri>i>iN IIyi>kr, m i^ittcnltural Ke^canh Jn^UtuU^ Pu^a, BullHtn No 123,. 

pp i-15, Calcutta, 1921 

This paper gives an account of a series of pure line selections made 
with a view to improving the native cottons of Bundelkhund and of obtain- 
ing types of better quality able to resist the excess of moisture in years of 
heavy rainfall. 

Three native cottons were selected for detailed study: Rath, Kulpahar 
and Jalami. These were evidently populations made up of types differing 
greatly as regards flower-colour, leaf-shape, habit-quality, of lint etc. 

The two first proved a disappointment, but a good selection, eventually 
known as J. N i, was obtained fom Jalaun It had a staple of 085" 
to o.Qo", a ginning percentage of 36 and proved veiy resistant to ad¬ 
verse atmospheric conditions 

(; A. 

250 - Male-Sterility in Flax, Subject to Two Types of Segregation, Ambilateral and 

Unilateral. — Uvrisox, W , nul Oviru^ik, V T , m fouttutl Of Of/uZ/i^s, V{)1 IT, 
PI’ > “/‘'j I’titc "WIX CainbiKli't 3 >c<.enilior i 

In 1912, a plant of Ltuum usttahssunum was isolated It differed 
from the normal type in flowenng about 10 days later and its procumbent 
habit; the stems reached about 2 ft in length, lying at first flat on the 
ground, tuining upwards as flowering begins and finally standing more or 
less erect 

This blue-flowered pr<KUinbent tyiK‘ was leitilised in i()i(> with ])ol- 
len fiom a tall white-floweied fibre-flav The generation was elect and 
intermediate both 111 height and colour 

In the F> generation the authors iound ccitaiu ]>iants having nioie 
or less completely aborted anthers The anthers were never completely 
sterile although sometiiiies little good pollen was jiroduced From this 
pollen a lew seeds were obtained by self-feitilisation which gave rise to 
male-steiile individuals onh 

Subsequent experience proved that the new form was biought in by 
the pollen ol the common flax, and that the* ]>rocunibent is genetically 
hermaphrodite on both the male and temale sides "l\veiitv-four flax- 
fibie ])lants of various kinds, whem tested, bv using their iwdlen on male- 
sterile individuals, gave in all 0|o plants all with imperfectly developed 
antliers To these 24 plants may l>e added the white-floweied indi\idual 
(which had been crossed in iqiO with the procumbent type) and a tall 
blue plant 

From the evidence of these 2 b jdants it is to be concluded that 
the fibre-flaxes are geueiallv if not always heteiozygous 111 Tesi>ect of 
the male-stenle allelomorph, and that in segregation, this allelomorph 
is relegated to the male side 

The procumbent ty]>e itself is clearly hemaphrodite in genetic compo¬ 
sition ; by using the pollen of the procumbent type in crosses with normal 
flaxes, the authors obtained in Fg hermaphrodite offspring, and from 
crosses with the male-stenle tyjie, 101 heimaphrodites and 2 male-steriles* 
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'JChe latter may safely be assumed to have arisen by self-fertilisation the 
mother-plant not having been emasculated. 

When, however, the procumbent type is used as mother, is hermaphro¬ 
dite, and in jF^ the male-steriles appear as i in 4. It would appear therefore 
that the female side of the procumbent must be different in constitution 
from the female side of ordinary flaxes. 

In heterozygosis with the female of the procumbent, the dominant 
factor for anther-development passes with its negative alleloniori)h to both 
the male and female organs of the offspring, thus producing an ordinary 
Mendelian result When however the negative allelomorph is in hetero- 
z3"gDsis with the female side of the common type, it passes wholly to the 
]K>lleii of the offspring. 

The transmissitjn of characters from one side alone (the paternal or 
maternal), is a matter of great importance from the genetic standpoint 
The autlKjrs suggest the term unilateral for segregation which carries the 
allelomorph wholly to one sexual side, and ambilateral for the segregation 
which takes place in ordinary Mendelian distribution. G. A. 

251 - Contribution to the Study ot Bud Variations of Economic Importance in the 

Sugar Cane.--uvRKiH, i i", m //t foufnti of i>i> 171 i7u 

li« I. \\ ashintrtou, |uU i -i. 

After speaking of the irequeiit occurrence of bud-variation in the 
sugar-cane, especially as regards a superficial character like colour, the au¬ 
thor dwells upon the importance of making a systematic study of qualita¬ 
tive characters such as sugar content etc., which can onh^ be detected by 
chemical anal\*ses and experimental tests. 

Certain strains of Cristalina differ from one another in height 
and cane-diameter, and consequently in yielding power. Thus cane fields, 
even though carelully planted for a single variety, may include more than 
one strain tliffering in season of maturity, sugar content ol juice and other 
imporCiiit economic characters which will affect the financial returns 

As to differences in resistance to disease, there are many noteworthy 
examples. Yellow Ca]e<louia, Cavangire and Demerara 625 resist the 
so-called ** root-disease ’ comparatively well, while Otaheite and many 
others succumb to it Otaheite, Calancana, Cristalina, and Rayada are 
most susceptible to gummosis while Yellow Caledonia and Cavangire are 
strongly resistant, peiliaps immune to it. 

Otaheite is much injured in Australia by the ravages of the w^hite 
grub and suffers from the disease knowm as matizado (mosaic), to w^hich 
tlba and others of the North Indian type of canes are immune. G. A. 

252 - Breeding Experiments with Roselle* Hibiscus SabdariffA^ in India. - Sec 

No .^27 of thi'' Ri'i uit 

253 - The Possibility of Determlng the Value of Seed by Biochemical Means. — 

NrmEc, V , and DitchoN, r , in C ompies remita, dt V icKidimw d%s Scunnes, Vol i;',. 

No 20, pp I'ari*', N‘oveml>er lu lO^J 

The authors have studied the relations between the vitality of seeds 
and their diastasic activity with a view to ascertaining the possibility of 
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determining the agricultural value of seeds (especially their germinating ca¬ 
pacity and energy), by a rapid and at the same time easy, biochemical me¬ 
thod offering greater advantages than the germination test which is some¬ 
times a lengthy process, lasting 5 to 30 days (seeds of forest trees), accor¬ 
ding to the species. 

They have investigated the relations of the various diastases (amylase, 
invertase, glycerophosphatase, lipodiastase, urease, uricase, phytoprotease 
and catalase of seeds), to the vitality of seeds of different species (maize, 
white mustard, soy-bean), varieties, and origin. 

The results have shown that the action of hydrolysing diastases can 
survive the germinating capacity of the seed. The catalase behaves in a 
totally different manner; it would seem that the lost vitality of the organism 
is intimately connected with the impaired activity of the catalase. It 
is well-known that this enzyme is extremely sensitive to the hydrogen 
ion ; possibly the chemical changes takitig place in the seed, which are 
characterised by the ])rogres.sive acidification of the organism, bring about 
the gradual cessation of the activity of the catalase; in dead seeds this 
activity .seems to be almost completely at an end. The small amount 
of oxygen released in this case may be attributed to tlie action of mineral 
catalysts or to the colloidal .substances ])resent in the seed. 

It is evident, that the activity of the catalase, as measured by the cubic 
centimetres of oxygen liberated, affords an excellent means of quickly 
and easily determining the agricultural value of .seeds. The estimate can 
be made in a few minutes. It only now remains to fix the limits for the 
practical application of this vital te.st. F. I). 

254 - Varieties of Wheat Cultivated in the Province ol Cagliari, Sardinia. - 

F Cattcfli I AmbiilanU* <li \Krm»nui.j di C.ichari', ni VlUdia Ycvir 5S, 

Xo ij pp px), I C( louud pl.itt 

The Miocene soil.^ of Trexenda and Maimilla, the alluvial soils of Cain- 
pidani and Sulcis and the Plateaux of Planargia and Sarcidano, which 
form the chief wheat-growing areas of the province, produce hard wheats 
equal in quality to any in the world. Soft varieties are, however, little 
known, for the few that have been imported ended by becoming hard wheats 
as a result of the climate, soil and natural intercrossing with the local ty|)es. 

The Sardinian peasant prefers hard w'heat to soft, as it is less inclined 
to shed its ears or its grain, which allows the harvesting to be protracted, 
which is a great advantage in a relatively sparsely jx)pulated region with 
25 inhabitants to the square kilometre, of whom only 6 to 7 are j)easants. 

The variety that be.st meets the requirements is trigu niurrii 
(whitish wheat). It is in fact grown on of the wheat area of the province. 
Afterwards come in de.scending order, '"trigu biancu " (white wheat), 
" trigu arrubiu " (red wheat) and " trigu inoru black wheat. 

Trigu murru. — This variety, when sown from the second fortnight 
of October to the end of December, according to the season, ripens the first 
fortnight of June on the coast and in the Campidani, and in the last fortnight 
of June, or the first fortnight of July, in the liill zone and on the plateau. 
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It is resistant to lodging and tillers freely: 75 to 80 kg. of seed are 
planted per hectare. 

This wheat is especially adapted for macaroni etc. 

Its characters are as follows: ear rectangular, awned, blackish-yellow, 

23-25 fertile, closely-growing spikelets. 

Spikelets with 3-4 fertile flowers. 

Glumes oval, lanceolate, with sharp strong keel; terminates in a short 
pointed beak, black spots on the edges. 

Palea, oval, inflated, terminating in blackish-red awns, that fall off 
at maturity in favourable seasons, but are otherwise persistent. Seeds 
oval, slightly convex, pointed, of a fine wheat colour and with straight 
central section. 

Average length 8 mm., breadth 2-5 mm. 

Culms full throughout their length, strong. D. 

255 - Experiments with Wheat Varieties in India. — sce Xo of thm A‘<* /rtf 

256 ~ Mansholt III, a Variety of Oats Resistant to Lodging. - vl^prlz r /oirecteui 

(Ic station i*\pfniiu*nt4*)€* itrricolt* <k* Cappelle, Xor/l), in Joumnl // i^ncuVure Mf 
tiqiK Yt'ni I, No •), p 10 . 1 ebnirirv, i<)jj 

The author reports the very satisfactory results he has obtained with 
Mansholt III. This variety of oat w<is obtained b}' selection from Vic- 
toire de Svalof by Prof Mvxsholt of the Royal Netherland College of 
Wageningen (Holland). 

Its chief characteristics are faiily short, ver\* thick, stiff straw , with 
]>anicle ; white, plump grain like that oi the Victoire variety, but distinctly 
largei ; matures early ripens well in good seasons, the weight per hectolitre 
IS 52 to 53 kg. As Mansholt III does not tiller it must, be sown closer. 

‘'It is an excellent oat, very resistant to lodging ; it should not be 
grown on poor, light soils, but it i'^ verv suited to rich, liberally manured 
land ' F. D. 

2.>7 - The World Production of Soya. o/i^n iv/v« noiw^ttien, Year vi, xo jj, 

p Xiii^tcrdam, Novaiibei i 921 

The most recent returns loi tlie world's pn)dnction of soya aic as 
follows (in tons) : China 3 352 400 ; Japan ^130 933 ; Corea 348 000 , Ignit¬ 
ed vStale^ 58000; total 4189333 tons. 

In 1918, Japan absorl)ed 77 ot the Chinese ])ioduction, America 
ind Europe 7 China 16 

In TO years the soya oil ex])orted from China ha*- risen from 25 000 
tons to alioul ^00 o<x> tons. Before the War, this oil was sent to England, 
the Thiited States, Belginm, Ja])an, and Russia. During the <lecade, 
the exports of soya-cake has increa.sed fr<»m 400-500 t<ms to over 
1 million tons. G, A, B. 

258 - Forage Production in Southern France and North Africa. < Trxbtt,!.., in Lt poiaAos 

Proin t rteoU *t Ye.ir ‘lb pp . Nu m. PP No 4*?, CROPS 

PP- MonlpeUier, (H'tobei and Xovemlier, iw2i 

In the opinion ot the author the.se regions coaid become stock-breeding 
centres, for they |x)ssess a climate that is favourable to the rapid and 
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luxuriant growth of nmny species of plants and renders it possible tx> dis¬ 
pense wholly or at all events to a large extent, with stabiilation, greatly 
to the advantage of the health of the cattle. 

As a result of experiments cairied on for 25 years, Trabut is able to 
state that all the best forage plants that wotild be useful in Southern France 
and North Africa have by no means as yet been introduced or exploited 
to their fullest extent. The family of the Grainineae can furnish a very 
large number of species suitable for stock-feeding and capable of growing 
in very different climates The author in his rapid review especially 
mentions the following ; 

Matzc: innumerable forms of this cereal are cultivated ; it would be ne¬ 
cessary to choose the best type for each farm; selection might be of great 
assistance in this respect. 

Euchlaena or Rcana, known under the name of “ Teosinte a genus 
nearly-related to maize gi\dng abimdaiit and excellent forage As the seed 
is rare and expensive, this plant is not generally grown, but it thrives in 
the French colonies, and its production might be increased On irrigated 
soils, the Teosinte tillers well ; the am4)unt of seed used is rebitively small. 

Tripsacunt * This genus, which came from Central Africa, furnishes 
perennial forage plants giving a high yield Zacate ptodigio on the poorer 
soils of Mexico and Cuba. Tr is still under observation in Algiers. 

Tfipsacum can fertilise Teosinte and the resulting hybrid is exactly similar 
to Tfipsacum A phint of this section that might prove interesting is 
Coix Lacryma-Jovbt, var Mayuen , in the Far East, it is grown under the 
name of Adlay '' and bears soft seeds used as a cattle feed , the straw is 
plentiful and forms an excellent forage 

Among the different species of Saccharum, the Japanese cane grows 
easily from slips and shoots vigorously throughout the summer until the 
first cold sets in In 1920 it 3delded 140 tons of forage ]>er hectare at the 
Ferme Blanche This plant needs irrigation but can stand a considerable 
amount of salt in the soil. 

S biflorum quickly” attains the height of 3 metres It supjilies a tough 
forage which is chopped is readily eaten by stock, but it is improved by 
being made into silage. This plant is propagated by cuttings 30 to 40 
cm in length which are planted in the sand in the spring or autumn It 
would be suitable for dunes and a good paper can be made from it 

Mtschantus {Ftdaha), a perennial propagated b}’'cuttings, makes 
good forage. Af. condensatus, a Japanese variety, produces heavy crops 
at the Experiment Stations in Algeria 

The forage sorghums are \cry numerou''. Sudan Sorghum {Sorghum 
exiguum Forsk), has slender stems and makes good hay; it resists drought 
well and will produce large crops in summer without irrigation. This 
plant is also eaten fresh and may be mixed with soya. It requires a 
certain amount of heat; must not be sown beiore April; tillers well; 
15 kg. of seed per hectare sown in rows are sufficient, S. exiguum 
can be crossed ^with the other cultivated sorghums but the hybrids, though 
yielding larger crops, are coarser. Hence it is better to use 5 . exiguum 





m 

for hay, and feed the hybrids to stock fresh. Sorghums contain a small 
amotmt of hydrocyanic acid ; the glucoside giving rise to it disappears 
at the flowering, season and when the plant after cutting has wilted 
for lack of water. The author has never heard of any bad effects 
following the use of 5 . exiguufn and imder favourable conditions this 
crop can last for several years. 

The Paniceae tribe supply a large number of forage species suitable to 
hot and somewhat arid countries P. molle, P. maximum and P. milia- 
ceum may be mentioned. 

The different varieties of Paspalum, plants native to America, make 
excellent forage (P. virgaium and P. where the soil is damp). A 

few tufts are sufficient to insure its spreading without any fear of invasion. 
Two cuttings of hay can be taken or the field grazed wintei and summer. 

The various sx>ecies of Setaria (Italian millet, Mo ha), are very common. 
The very drought-resistant types from S. Africa and America have yet to 
be studied. The genus Pennisetum has long been knowoi. Tw^o x>^renmal 
African species are very productive and make excellent forage : P. purpureum 
and P. Merkeri (i>ropagated by the Botanic Service of Rhodesia). Most 
satisfactory results have been obtained from them in Algeria, their crops 
being much heavier than those produced by the various kinds of maize 
and sorghum. 

P. purptircum is sterile and is propagated either by fragments or cut¬ 
tings. A cutting x^lanted in April throws up 50 stems over 3 metres in 
height by October. Thus the plant is j^ropagated wry rapidly. The cutting 
consists of a piece of the stem with an eye; it is put into the ground 
obliquel3\ 

P. piipureum requires much water and heat. In Cuba, 500 tons per 
hectare of excellent forage have been obtained from it. The crop at Al¬ 
giers may be estimated at 25c tons. P. Merkeri can be grown without 
irrigation, 

Leersia hexamira which belongs to a genus nearly related to rice and 
grows wild in North Africa, does well on the banks of rivers or streams. 
Under the same conditions Zizania aquatica x)roduces a heavy forage crop, 
As its seeds are difficult to keep, the ^tter plan is to plant a few specimens 
which spread rapidly. 

The Phalaris are very plentiful throughout the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion and .often constitute the basis of the forages. Ph, stenopteru, of Austral¬ 
ian origin and doubtless a hybrid, is an important member of the tribe. 
It attains a good height, is rust resistant and forms an excellent spring 
forage being much superior to the native varieties. 

The Agrostis can be cultiwted on damp clay soils. 

Excellent results could l)e obtained from carefully selected varieties 
of Phleum, Oryzopsis miliacea, or Milinm mnltifionim is a perennial pro¬ 
ducing much seed, it stands a high degree of salinity in the soil, is drought 
resistant and yields 20 to 30 tons i>er hectaie (in several cuttings). 0. 
TJwmasii a stronger species which can be used associated with O. miliacea^ 
grows on the Cote d'Azur. 
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Avena sterilis is hardier than A, saliva and does well in southern coun¬ 
tries. Algerian oats tiller freely and when mixed with Alexandrian clover, 
form a forage of the first quality in winter and spring. 

Cynodon dactylon, the Dog’s-tooth Grass can be propagated in the 
sands ; Chloris Gayana is however the more satisfactory; it is an African 
si>ecies with a very extensive area (from Tunisia to Rhodesia). This va¬ 
riety of Chloris is a perennial; it puts out long stolons that run along the 
surface of the ground and send down roots at the nodes. Dight soils suit 
this plant best. C. Gayava produces a large crop of excellent forage and 
can be extirj^ated from any ground it has invaded. 

The Eleusineae produce large forage crops and bear much seed. 

Amohg the Festuceae, Fesiuca elatior, a wild variety, takes the first 
place. The author reports F, pratensis from the northern districts, F. 
artindinacea from the southern and F. Fenas from the salt steppes. 

Bromus unioloides (Schrader’s Brome-Grass), an American variety, 
produces early forage and stands imtil the autumn. 

In Australia small-seeded wheats (lAmbrig) are used for forage. 

The many forms of Lolmm yield good forage. HeaA^y crops can be 
obtained in the southern regions from the lyeguminose which should be 
grown in association with the Gramineae. P. C. 


259 •“ A New Fodder Grass from Uganda, Pennisetum poiystachyum. — in 

Bulletin of the Imperial Instiiufey Vol. XIX, Xc> pp 2t>5-2<>6. I^onclon, 1921. 

The grass identified as Pennisetum polystachyum Schult. recently sub¬ 
mitted to the Imperial Institute, Dondon, for examination with reference 
to fodder value consisted of jdants of pale greenish-straw colour, from 26 
to 45 in. long and bearing immature .seed heads. The material contained 
7.4 % of moisture. The ]x^rcentage composition is shown as follows, 
expiessed on the moisture-free material, in comparisc'm with the corresxxmd- 
figures recorded tor elephant grass (P. purpureum) and timothy grass 
{Phleum pratense). 

The sample was foimd to }ye free from cyanogenetic glucosides. 

From the alxive figures it may be noted that the polystachyum grass 
from Uganda contains a slightly higher percentage ot protein than that 
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present in timothy grass and also compares satisfactorily with V, pur^ 
pureum. M L Y 


260 - Cultivation of Lueome in the Monsoon Districts in India. — .See JVo. 227 of this 

Revicvo. 
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261 - AKkUr Production under Irrigation (i) Experiments in the United States uid in 
Mew South Wales. — I Stewart, O , Alfalfa proditctlon under Irriosation la Utah Agrt- 
cuUutal CoUe^e E,xpcrtfnenf Siahon, Cirruf'^r'So. 4^, pp 3-48, tables VII, figb. 13. 1 ,ogan, 
Utah, May 10^1. — IX Harris, I* S , and Pittman, D W , The irritation of alfalfa, 
in Ibtd. Bulletin 80, pp. 3-30, figs. Uogan, ig^i. — ill. Chomley, P O and Chaffey, 
F*. A., Producing I,uceme Hay under Irrigation, in Dept, of Af^rtcuHure New South 
WaleSf Formers* BulUttn No 143, pp. 3-22, figs 10 Sydney, Ott X()2X 

I-II. — Field and tank experiments on tlie irrigation ot alfalfa were 
conducted at the Utah Rxperiment Station, V, S., and apart from the 
general methods of cultivation employed which are descril>ed in detail 
the following results are worthy of special note. 

The l>est results were obtained when irrigation water w’^as applied in 
3 to 5 heavy applications on loams or clay loams, but in 4 to 10 frequent, 
light applications on x>orous soils. In these experiments the yield generally 
increased as the total amount of w^ater ax^plied increased up to 90 acre-in¬ 
ches (the highest amount ai)plied), but the gain in yield from the appli¬ 
cation of more than 30 acre-inches was too small to i)ay for the extra la¬ 
bour ; 25 in. ax)X)lied in weekly quantities of 2.5 in. gave better results than 
30 in. w'here 5 in. was applied each alternate week. With an equal amount 
ot water, freexuent moderate ax>plications gave better yields than fewer 
heavy ones. 

Where irrigation was not x^ractised, 55 of the entire 3'ield came from 
the first cutting and 14 from the third. Where regular ijuantities were 
applied each week, from 33 to 37 ot the ciox) came from cutting I, from 
37-39 % from cutting II and fiom 25 to 30 % from cutting III. 

The relative 3delds of the different cuttings were to a certain extent 
changed when the water was ax>plied at various times ; but thi< did not 
affect the total annual yield consistently. 

Axiparentl^' the yield was highest when the soil moisture content w^as 
kept constantly at 23 % 

III. — Alfalfa growing for liay has for some years l^ecome a featuie 
ot some imxx)rtance on the Yanco ICxx>eriment Farm in New South Wales, 
and so profitable tliat the area lias l>een considerably^ extended ; there are 
now 120 acres under crox) with an average of 6 or 7 cuts x>cr season. Sl>eak- 
ing generally, one irrigation for each cut has been found sulheient in the 
early part of the season, but later an average of tw^o x>^^’ cutting. Irri¬ 
gation takes place a week before cutting ; a second watering is given as «>oon 
as the hay is taken off. A big body of water is never turned on the alfalfa 
at one time. The head ditch is filled and then a gap is oxx:ned in the bank 
about lialt way between the check Ixinks, allowing enough water to escaj^e 
to spread from bank to bank, just covering the surface and moving forward 
very slowly. It should take from ()-8 hours for the water to reach the 
lowrer end of the block 6 chains away, by wliich time the water can be shut 
off at the ppper end. This method is adaptable to heavy soil but on lighter 


(i) See R Aug. 1917, No. 81^; R May 1918, No s<>7 ; R Oct. 1918, No. 1082; 
R. May 1920, No. 496. {Ed,) 
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soil, the flow can be somewhat faster. It is considetefl itnpemtive tl«at 
facilities be provided tor thorough surface drainage, as water lying 
on alfalfa for 3 hours on a hot da^’* will do irreparable damage to the 
stand 

Apart from the details with regard to irrigation methods employed 
in New South Wales, the authors give an interesting description of the hay 
machines etc used, and certain cultuial details. M. L. Y. 

262 - The Chemical Composition of Mangolds. Analyses Made in New South Walds. -- 

Kamsav, a a , m The A rtcultu al Gazette of New South Wale^, Vol XXXII, Pt II> 
pp 819 821. Nov IQ2I 

Results of analyses made at Grafton Exiierimental Farm, Glen Innes 
Experiment Farm and Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, 

An average of the total analyses made in connection with the recent 
trials in New South Wales shows the mean composition of the mangel to 
be as follows: % moisture, 92 01, albuminoids, o 99; ether extract, o 04 
fibre, o 77 , ash, i 37, nitrogen free extract, 4 80 

According to the comparison table showing the ranges in variation 
of composition tor all the varieties grown at the 3 different State institutions, 
and those of English mangels, the ranges in the percentage comxxisition are 
apparently much greater in the mangels grown m New jS>uth Wales The 
percentage composition of the dry matter content is also very variable, 
e e albuminoids 7 41 to 22 26 %, ether extract o 16 to o 99, fibre 2 28 to 
18 86 %, ash 6 74 to 36 38, nitiogen free extract, 32 04 to 83 40 % 

An interesting aspect of the investigations has been a consideration 
of the vanation lietween the average comix>sition of 8 selected \aneties of 
mangels grown imder widely differing conditions, and on the other hand, 
of the variation when grown alongside one another at any one of the farms. 
A similar comparative variation is noted as regards the percentage of 
dry matter content of these 8 varieties showm as follows 
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363 - Tbb Deellae in iiie Yield of ligyptian Cotton and its Causes (1). — DimcEON, 
O. C* (lat^y Coitsuliiiig Agriculturist to the Government of Kg31>t), in Bulletin of the 
Imperial Imtitute, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 160-174- I^onrlon, 1921, 

In this article attention i^ drawn fo some points which seem to have 
been generally overlooked, and to correct as far as possible some conclu¬ 
sions which appear to have been foimed on insufficient grounds. 

A survey is made of the existing state of affairs in Egypt as regaids 
the cotton areas and the yields of former as well as of recent years. With 
regard to the depreciation in the last 7 years, so many new and unforeseen 
influences have affected the cotton crop that it is considered hardly possible 
to regard the conditions as in any way normal. The factors influencing 
the yield per acre are however considered to fall vmder 3 imiiortant headings 
and are discussed in the following order: — 

i) Deterioration or the productive powers of the son. in 
COTTON-GROWING AREAS. — a) Excessivc ctiHivaHoft, — It is an accepted 
maxim among Egyptian cultivators tliat the correct rotation of their crops 
admits cotton cultivation once every thiee years i. e only of the cot¬ 
ton growing area or approximately i 500 000 feddans (2) should bear the 
crop each year. On reterence to the tables it may be noted tliat from 
IQ03 to 1920 (with the exception of 1915 to 1918 owing to war conditions) 
Ihisideal figure had been regularly exceeded, sometimes by as muchas 10 /o 
for the whole of Eg3rpt. Consequently the soil ingredients were drawn upon 
unevenly and the balance of fertility was upset. The fault lies in the fact 
that advantage has not generally been taken to apply the remedy when 
the opportunity presented itself, and the recent insuperable difficulties 
as regards the obtaining of manure. 

One of the chief incentives to the practice of excessive cotton culti¬ 
vation has been the custom of leasing land to tenants on short terms 
M 3 years. This has been a .source of great comi>etition among applicants, 
and the highest rents are paid to landowners wIk) permit the greatest 
amount of cotton to be cultivated within the x^^riod of the lease. The 
tenant, having no interest in the land beyond the term of his tenancy, 
extracts all the cotton possible during that time, but does not attempt to 
re-establish the fertility of the land for his successor. 

This deterioration caused by excessive cultivation could, how^ever, be 
duly rectified, were it not that other noxious influences have l^n affecting 
the soil at the same time. 

6) Rise in the Water Table in the Delta (3). — The years in which 
the cotton production was at its highest were those in which the water-supply 
was limited by the amount which could be carried by the deep canals, 
and owdng to this limitation the soil drained into the canals when 
their flow was shut off, and in consequence, did not become sodden. After 

(x) See JR. July 1913, No. 8or. {Ed) 

(2) 1 feddan » x.038 acres. (Ed) 

(3) See Movements of Soil Water in an Kg5i>tian Colton Field, R Dec. 1913. 

1323. {Ed.) 
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the Assouan Reservoir began to be drawn upon, much more water became 
available for irrigation, but the canals ran at a higher level, rendering most 
of the area to which water had previously to be lifted by great exertions 
what is termed free-flow i e. where, by merely opening a sluice the 
water runs by gravity on to the land water-logged. The injurious effect 
on growing cotton was evident. Firstly, the use of water above the root 
system caused asph^^xiation of the roots and produced flower and boll 
shedding and not infrequently premature death Secondly, lack of adequate 
drainage caused a return of noxious salts and the toxic effect was 
obvious, (i) 

The establishment of proper drainage will be gradual, and in certain 
cases, perhaps unnoticeable for some time, owing ]X)ssibly to the formation 
ot a condition in the soil similar to «hard-pan » for which additional 
expedients must be employed to restore fertility. 

c) Insufficient supply of manure and fertilisers, and the introduction 
of noxious siihMutes — This is largely due to the imremunerative results 
obtained with cattle-breeding, and the consequent shortage of farmyard 
manure 

2 ) Ravages or insect prs'i s - The necessity of legislation con¬ 
cerning the pink bollworm {(rchclna ^ossypiella) is a matter of distinct 
importance (2) The measures instituted to meet the ravages of this nev^ 
pest are such that, when full} in force a diminution of its numbers may be 
expected, and as this result implies a retarding ot the period of maximum 
severity, the cotton plants will have a greater op]X)rtimit> of maturing 
their late-formed bolls with less injury and of thus increasing their yields. 

3) Agrarian disti^kbances — A short discussion as to the effect 

of political disturbance etc on the financial situation with regard 
to cotton M. If Y. 

264 - Cultivation Trials of ^‘patwa” (Hibiscus cannabinus) in India. -- See 

No 227 of thib Rciit^w 

Z65 - The Cultivation and Production of the Olive Tree in Spain. {3) matoks, a. 

(Director of Olive cultivation m Catalonia), in R<iista oleana tfaluina Year XII, 

Nos c>-i2, pp 144118, Rome. September December, i<>2r 

The author shows the progress made in olive-growing and the olive- 
oil industry in Spain, and emphasises the advantages that would accrue if 
the Spanish and Italian manufacturers could arrive at some mutual agree¬ 
ment regarding the improvement of the industry and the better utilisation 


(1) See ( atro Sctentiftc Journ l,\(\ H, p 4n,anrl Vol V, p 190, dealing with the salt* 
content of sonic agricultural drainage waters of Egypt This shows that wheie a high water 
table and no drainage occurred there was a concentration of injurious salts in the surface soil 
causing it to become useless tor cultivation {hd ) 

(2) Scc R Annl 1921, No 388 {Ed) 

(3) See IVof Manuel pRiroo’s Origmal Article Olive Growing and Production in 
Spain, in R Dec 1916, pp 1727-1 733 {Ed) 
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of the product. He gives the following data respecting the conditions of 
olive-growing in f?pain. 

According to the statistics of 19150-1921, the area under olive-trees 
is I 571 2Q4 hectares. It is continually extending and in 1907 the olive 
yards occupied only i 353196 hectares. Olive-growing has increased 
markedly of late yeais and owing to the high price paid for olive-oil, agri¬ 
culturists have transferred their preference trom the vine to the olive-tree. 
The methods of cultivation are not altogether perfect in Spain, but it must 
be allowed that they are quite as good as the average methods followed 
in Italy. In some regions, such as a large part of Catalonia and of Aragon, 
and certain districts of Andalusia, fairly systematic and successful methods 
are adopted. 

In the South specialised olive-yards are preferred. Andalusia and Estre- 
niadura are the t^qncal districts of the large, Spanish country estates, some 
of which occupy 30 000 ; 40 000 ; 50 000 and even 60 000 hectares, 
and it is easy to find there oli\e yards of several hundred hectares. 

In Catalonia on the other hand, where the land is much subdi\’ided, 
olive-trees are often grown in association with the almond, carob, hazel 
and vine, or herbaceous crops 

Although some books speak of the irrigation of the olive-tree in Spain, 
it can fairly Ixi striled that it is only x>ractised in areas of very limited 
extent The land capable of irrigation is naturally reserved for other more 
suitable crojis, and the olive-tree«; that hap])eu to be associated with them 
benefit by the water supplied 

Olive production has increased w 4 th the exten*sion of the cultivated 
area, and owing to considerable improvements in the methods of cultiva¬ 
tion in certain regions, as is shown by the api)ended Tables 

The industry of preserving olives uses about 350 000 quintals of the 
fruit annually, viz: 390197 quintals in 1914; 364456 quintals in 1916; 
477 737 quintals in igi8 ; 315 930 quintals in 1920, 

The finest oil i.s made chiefly in Catalonia, in the ])art of the Province 
adjoining Aragon, at Toledo, and also in some districts of Andalusia. At 
the present time, it is true that good oil is found more or less ever^-where 
as there are many oil-factories, but the true oil for exix>rtation which is 
highly prized b3' the I'rench and Italian merchants, is the Catalonian pro¬ 
duct coming from Borges, Reus and Tortosa, and also that from Alcanez 
(Aragon). 

It must be allowed that as a rule, the manufacturing process in Spain 
is on the same level as in Italy, although in certain regions it is defective 
owing to the use of superannuated apparatus and old fashioned methods. 
There are however entire regions of great extent where the plant and treat¬ 
ment leave nothing to be desired and olive oil is produced with an acid con¬ 
tent below 0.5 %. Of the 500 000 quintals of oil annually made on the aver¬ 
age in Catalonia, at least */s are of a fine quality suited for ex]x>nation. In 
this Province the fresh or recently-gathered olives are usually but little 
handled and the oil is extracted without the use of hot water, by being subi- 
jected twice in succession to severe pressure. Not infrequently the oil 
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coming from the presses is very rapidly washed in order to free it mote 
quickly from the water of vegetation. 

Of recent years, the co-operative oil-factories have greatly developed 
especially in Catalonia, and hence the improvement in the quality of the 
output. At the present time there are 30 factories in this region produc¬ 
ing some 50 000 quintals of olive-oil. The three or four largest factories 
each handle some 200 quintals of olives. Their plant and methods are 
thoroughly up to date. 

TabIvE I. — Production of Olives and Olive-oil in Spain 
during the Period 1908-1920. 


Years 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Tabee II. — Oil Production of the different Regions 


\ 

! 

I 

New Castile.* 

Old Castile.| 

Tya Mancha and Estremadnra.. 

l/con. .... I 

Aragon.. ... ' 

Navarre and Rioja. I 

Galicia. | 

Catalonia.. 

Eevant (Valencia) ..| 

East Andalusia. . 

West Andalusia. | 


Olives ' 
quintas I 

8 Z77 174 I 

13 928 938 

6 246 189 I 
22 X95 X 64 i 
3 553 310 i 

14 868 743 

II 814 306 ' 

17 728 868 
II 465 989 
22 077 001 ! 

14 038 314 j 

18x30999 

16623 845 


of Spain in 


Areas 

hectares ' 

III 335 ' 

6 830 I 

175 7 ^^ I 

4241 

58 078 
15 734 
214 
514760 

II8 820 

3^7 *72 
500 304 


OUve>Ott 

quintals 

1 S95 

2 397 720 

1 085 088 
4 217 826 

630 012 

2 654 225 

2 077 649 

3 261 079 
2 071 150 

4 278 376 

2 552 023 

3 363 937 
3169 637 


1920-1921. 


Oil Produced 
quintals 

336 958 
21985 
172 408 
2450 
216 694 
II632 
272 
476566 

196135 
925118 
807 379 


The great variations between the output of oil in different yea-xs are 
due to the spread of diseases or of parasites. The most formidable of the 
latter in Spain, as elsewhere is the Olive Fly [Dacm oleae) Meig. As a 
means of control efforts are now being made to popularise the wyrRlCMS'TB 
method which was widely tested in Catalonia in 1920. F. P, 

l*Wl 
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366 - niip* Nuts ot BrtttaN Norfli Borneo from Shorem sienopierm and other 
Oipteroearps. ~ BuUeUn of the imperial ImtilwU Vol XIX, No 2, pp 140-742. 
1/ondon, zg2i. 

The illipi " nuts of British North Borneo are quite distinct from 
those of India which are obtained tiom species of Bassia (Nat. Order. 
Sapotaceae). A full account of the different forms of the Borneo nuts 
derived from various dipterocarp trees, with the results of examination at 
the Imperial Institute is given in a previous publication {Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute, Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 335, 1915). Since then a quantity 
01 kernels have been forwarded recently for investigation and the results 
are here given. The kernels were stated to have been obtained from nuts 
collected in the Kinabatangan district and washed in sea water. 

The kernels were fotmd to contain 6.9 % moisture, and to >ie 1 d, on 
extraction with light petroleum, 44 8 % of fat, corresponding to a yield 
of 48.1 % from the moisture tree kernels. The fat was a greenish-yellow 
solid with a faint odour and on examination gave the following results : — 
specific gravity at 15^ C, 08551; refractive index at 400 C, 1.456; solidi¬ 
fying iK)int of fatty acids, 52 50 C; melting point of fat 34'^C, acid value ii 4; 
saponification value (mgm. of potash per i gm oil) 192 4 ; iodine value % 
32 2 , unsapoiiifiable matter o 6 ; volatile acids, soluble o i and insol¬ 
uble 0.4 cc. of decinormal alkali required to neutralise acid from 5 gm. ot oil. 
A comparison is made with the resitlts obtained with a previous sample 
of illipe fat and with figures previously recorded for Borneo tallow 

The residual meal left after the extraction of the fat from the kernels 
wa^* yellowish brown and had a faint bitter taste. The results of analysis 
are as follows: % moisture IC.9, crude proteins 10 3, fat 7.8, carbohydrate*! 
etc fby difference) 64 5, crude fibre 3 2, ash 3 3, nutrient value i : 8.0 
and food vmits no, (A comj>arison is given of figures recorded previously 
for illipe cake 

The meal contained no alkaloids or cyanogenetic glucosides 

These kernels represented the brown variety and contained 48 % of 
fat in the dry material, which is about the usual yield. 

It is stated that in spite ot the somewhat low percentage of protein 
(ii 3 in the residual meal which renders it a less valuable ISoodstuff 
than palm-kernel cake (i6 %), the illipe meal has already proved its 
value commercially M. ly. Y. 

267 - The Value of the Oil of the ftiysic or Purging Nut (Jatropha, CurcAs) and 
Utilisation of the Residual Cake as Manure. — Buiuun of the impertai institute, 

Vol XIX, No 3, pp j88 Iromloii, 1921 

The evergreen shrub Jatropha Curcas Linn. (N. O Euphorbtaceae) 
is indigenous to South America but has been introduced into most tropical 
countries. Apart from the purgative and emetic properties of the oil 
obtained from the seeds and its utilisation for soap manufacture (a fad 
proved at Lislx>n on receipt of seeds from Portuguese Africa), suggestions 
have also been made as to its possible value as a lubricant to replace 
castor oil. 

Seeds from South Africa and the Gold Coast were examined at the Im- 
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perial Institute, I^ndon, and consisted respectively ot shell 39 and 33 %, 
kernel 61 and 67 %, moisture in seed 7.9 and ii.i %, yield of oil 31.9 
and 33 % and yield of oil expressed on dry seed, 34.6 and 37 %. 

An anal3rtical comparison is made between these oils and oil from Ni¬ 
gerian seed examined previously {Bulletin of the Imperial Instiute, 1904, 
Vol. 2, p. T70). 

To test the value of curcas oil as a lubricant, viscosity tests were car¬ 
ried out with the oil samples and an interesting comparison is made with 
a commercial sample of castor oil as follows (viscosity in seconds for 50 cc. 
at 70P F): Gold Coast sample i; 298; sample 2; 290; South Africa 284, 
castor oil 3888. • 

All these samples were also ex]»sed in thin films on glass under varying 
conditions and according to the results obtained, it is evident that curcas 
oil differs widely in viscosity and drying properties from castor oil and 
dried more rapidly when exix)sed to high temperature and to light and 
air. For certain U'pes of machinery therefore for wdiich castor oil is par¬ 
ticularly suited as a lubricator, curcas oil could not be used with advantage. 

Examination of the residual oil cake sent from Zanzibar, prepared 
from undecorticated seed proved on analysis that the cake has a high 
valve as a manure, being aj)]>rnxiniately as rich as castor-seed cake in ni¬ 
trogen and phosphoric acid. It is suggested that the ashobtidned on burn¬ 
ing the cake would form a valuable cf>ncentrated manure, or the ix>tash 
might be extracted and utilised locally for soap-making. The following 
percentage compositivm w^as determined: moisture 10.4,nitrogen 3.2,phos¬ 
phoric acid 1.4, x)otash 1.2, soda 021, chlorine o.rj. sulphuric acid 0.08, 
ash 5.6. The a^li contained: phosphoric acid 25.7, j>otash 20.7, soda 3.8, 
chlorine 2.4, sulphuric acid i 5. 

In consideration of the tact that the residual cake or meal has purga¬ 
tive pro])erties and could not be utilised as a feeding stuff, but only as 
a manure, it would doubtless realise a relativeh low price. M. L. Y. 

268 - Economic Value of the Seeds of Carthamus spp. and their Oil Product. - 

See No. 227 oi this Review 

iJVEs 269 - Observations on the Cultivation of Java Indigo at Pusa, India. - See No. 227 

of this Review, 

svoAs CROPS 270 - Hie Qualities of Java Seedlint; Sugar Canes and suggested Introduction into 

Louisiana U. S. A. -- cross, W. i; , Keiit^ta Jnda'lrml V A'ricota de 7 itcuman, Vol XI, 

Nos. O'lo, pp iis-121, iiueiios Ayres, 1921, and in Internairoml Su^ar Jourmlt 

Vol. XXIII, No. 26'j, pp 614-616 lyondon, Nov 1021. 

The seedling varieties under discussion were produced in Java by 
crossing the Cheribon cane with the variety Chun nee which grows freely 
in northern India under generally adverse conditions. These hybrids 
POJ 36 and POJ 213, combine the qualities of the two parents, being rich 
in sugar like the Cheribon and very vigorous and highly resistant to disease 
and frost damage like the Chunnee. For sub-tropical conditions, they are 
among the best varieties at present known. 
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It has been noted that although Louisiana U. S. i>ossesses more favour¬ 
able conditions fox cane cultivation than TucuniAn (Argentina), only one- 
year ratoon crop is obtained and it is necessary to practise a rigorous sys¬ 
tem of rotation, ploughing under leguminous crops one year in every three. 
In addition to this , considerable quantities of commercial fertilisers have 
to be applied. — Tucumdn on the other hand obtains ratoon crops up to 
6 or 8 years, gives little or no attention to the question of crop rotation, 
uses no fertilisers and obtains with the Java seedling canes better yields 
of cane and sugar than is generally the case in Ivouisiana. It is therefore 
recommended that Ivouisiana planters might introduce and study these 
seedlings to their commercial advantage. A summary is given of the 
qualities ot the two Java .seedlings POJ 36 and 213 as follows : — 

1) V’^igorous varieties of great ratooning ix>wer, giving heavy yields. 
The limiting factor in Tucuman is the low annual rainfall; in Ivouisiana 
this limiting factor disappears. 

2) Low cost of cultivation, as they grow very rapidly in spring, 
Ivouisiana has the ad\aiitage of earlier spring rains than Tucuman, hence 
early development would be much more marked. 

3) Wry resistant to the cane lx>rer {Dtatraca saccharalis). As a 
point of comparison it may be noted that this was a very serious pest of 
the Cheribon cane. 

4) Much more resistant to frost damage tlxan the Chenbon and the 
I>74, and would probably enable the harv^est i>eriod to be deferred to 
a later date, thus elbninating the disastrous effects produced on the 
stubbles by early cutting and enabling the factories to obtain riper cane for 
grinding pur]>oses than at present 

5) More resistant to root disease {^larasmins Sacchart) and mosaic. 

6) Greater resistance to the rotting of the stubbles during the win¬ 
ter. The advantage of introducing these seedlings into a country where 
the winters are moist e, q, Louisiana is therefore evident, seeing that the 
cane from the first year’s stubble lias up till now been less than the plant 
cane, and the second year’s stubble liiis given so small a yield as not to 
be worth cultivating. 

7) Much moie fibrous than the Cheribon, containing an average of 

12 5 % fibre compared with 10.0 or 10 5 for the latter. This allows 
for a higher sucro.se extraction from the same mill and diminishes the cost 
for fuel. M. L. Y, 

271 - Tests of New Methods of Propagating the Sugar-Cane in Cuba. — cai vir^o, m , 

in Re" ista ic .4^ricuJtuta^ ( am ri oy I r^hifOy Y^\ir 1 \ , flijr-' 2 Havana, 1921 

At the Agriciiltuial Station of Cuba the author lias tested the method 
of propagating sugar-cane which was recommended for India. by KtTi,KARXi 
(i). This consists of cutting the cane into setts ot 3 nodes (taking them from 
a little above the two last nodes), and of removing all the eye-buds, except 
the one of the middle node. The sett should be planted, so that the eye- 

(t) See R. Marih u)zo, No jar '/"i) 
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bud points upwards; in this way a much more vigorous tuft of sugar-canes 
is obtained than if the eye-bud pointed downwards. 

The results were perfectly satisfactory, as is seen from the following 
comparative data. 


Yield in kg, per Hectare, 



Sett with one 

Sett witb-aU its 

Variety 

es^'bud 

eye<lmds 

0 74 . 

68 690 

63790 

D 99 . 

71 150 

61 330 

D X08. 

24 529 

«3 3*0 

XJba. 

82 800 

75 440 

Ctistalina. 

46 000 

36800 


This system can be improved by adoj)ting the practice (devised in Cuba 
by' Abren and recommended for India by Venkatramam) of letting the 
setts bud before planting them out, thus giving an opportunity for choosing 
the most vigorous shoots. 

A frame of bamboo is erected at a convenient height above the ground, 
say 90 cm., and upon it is spread a thin layer of straw wliich is soaked with 
dung mixed with a little water. The setts are first dipped in a mixture 
of dung and water and then piled up roughly on the frame, so that they 
form heaps, the setts crossing each other in every direction, thus allowing 
free access to the air. The small heaps are in their turn covered with a 
layer of straw soaked as before in a mixture of dung, the whole being kept 
moist by repeated and careful watering. 

The increased yield fully compensates for the larger number of workers 
required. Sometimes, however, lack of labour makes it impossible for the 
process to be carried out on a large scale, in which case only the cuttings 
destined for the plantations reserved for propagation can be thus treated. 

F. D, 
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272 ~ Helenium //oo/ies//, a Poisonous Plant harmful to Stock in Utah, U.S. — 

Marsh, l>. W (Physiologist in Charge of Investigations of Stock I^oisoning by Plant?) 
Clawson, A B , (Physiologist), Couch, J F (Pharmacological Chemist), and, Marsh H., 
(Veterinary Inspector, Bureau of Animal Industry), in Umted Statei> Dcpartmnt of A^ri^ 
culture, BnllehnNo 047, PP 1-16 tables bibliography of 13 works Washington, 
D C., Oct. II, 1021 

The " western sneezeweed ” {Helenium [Dugaldia] Hoopesii) has be¬ 
come very abundant on some of the more elevated and overgrazed stock 
ranges of the western United States, especially in Utah. It is found in the 
yellow pine belt, grows also in the aspen and spruce belts and sometimes 
reaches the arctic alpine zone. 
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Feeding experiments carried on at the Salina Experiment Station in 
Utah with sheep and cattle showed that this plant was the catxse ol the so- 
called spewing sickness " of sheep, and cattle also to a certain extent 
suffered from poisoning. 

The symptoms produced by the plant, the pathology and the toxic 
dosage were all studied in detail. The poisonous principle is an easily 
decomposed glucoside ('* dugaldin ") which proves toxic when received 
orally, intravenously, subcutaneously or by the rectum. 

The most marked symptoms are general depression, weak pulse, 
nausea followed or not by more or less chronic vomiting Death is not 
accompanied by convulsions. 

No effective medicinal remedy has so far been found. As to the 
possibility of exterminating the plant, experiments in scythe cutting 
proved of no avail and experiments are in progress to test the effect pro¬ 
duced by restriction of grazing and allowing the range to reseed itself and 
also as to the possible extirpation of H, hoopesti owing to the growth of 
grasses and weeds. M. U. Y. 

273 ~ Use of Stomosines in the Treatment of Infectious Diseases of Live Stock. -- 

CKNTAKm, E,, in L*Ital%a A^rtcola, Year i2, pp ^66-368 Plnsance, Decem¬ 

ber I5f 

Stomosines are immunising substances discovered by the author which 
differ from those hitherto known (serums and vaccines). The latter have 
a preventive and the former a curative effect; they contain in an innocuous 
form the principle that destroys the micro-organisms and their poisons. 

When the preparation of serums was extended to all infectious diseases, 
insurmountable difficulties were experienced owing to the different kinds 
of poisons produced by bacteria and the various ways of neutralising them. 

Bacteria are the cause of two distinct sorts of poi^son, true specific toxins 
and aspecific endotoxins. The first are the product of a very small number 
of the least common bacteria consisting almost exclusively of the patho¬ 
genetic agents of tetanus and diptheria; in the case of all the others, the 
fundamental poison causing the complex of the symptoms is an endotoxin. 
Since it is impossible to make immunising serums against endotoxins, it 
may fairly be said that a serotherax>eutic has found itself disarmed in the 
face of most infectious diseases and is unable to intervene with any pros¬ 
pect of success when once the syndrome has declared itself. 

In trying to discover what defensive means the organii.m adopts during 
the course of the disease, in order to'tree itself from these poisons and 
regain health, the author found that the active agent is a ferment or rather 
a kinase^ increasing the activity of the ferments and so constituted that the 
endotoxins are attacked and burnt, being thus quickly reduced to inoffen¬ 
sive substances. 

The author has given the name of stomosine " to this kinase, which 
he prepared and isolated by means of chemical processes, taking as his 
point of departure the protein-bacterial principles arising from the micro¬ 
organisms inducing the disease. 
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The poisons disseminated by the bacteria installed in the organism 
have two ways of manifesting themselves. Those carried by the blood 
produce the syndrome of fever and all the local troubles accompanying 
it (abscesses, sores, ulcers etc.), while the others cause the complex of symp¬ 
toms resulting in the irritation and inflammation of the tissues surrounding 
the centre of infection. As is required by this double symptomatology, 
the action of the stomosines is also twofold, being both general and local. 

Shortly after infection, which is followed by violent shivering, a rise 
of temperature takes place (average n'to i.s^C) showing thatthecombustion 
of the infected matters has begun. 'I'he temperature remains at this level 
for 8-10 hours and then suddenly falls (the change being accompanied^ 
by profuse sweating) to normal, or nearly normal. If the effect is com¬ 
plete, a single injection is enotigli to produce a cure. Sometimes, however, 
it is necessary to repeat the oj)eration two or three times to obtain definitive 
results. In some of the most resistant cases, the disease becames of a 
benign character. 

The effect upon the local centre is similarly explained : the irritant pois¬ 
ons are destroyed and therefore all the symi^toms of inflammation (conges¬ 
tion, exudations, pain), are removed, the surface becomes healthy and ci¬ 
catrisation rapidly takes 

So far stomosines have been prepared for the chief infectious diseases 
of cattle (epizootic foot-and-mouth disease, diarrhoea in calves, polyar¬ 
thritis and septic pneumonia); of i>igs (swine fever, septicaemia, jmratyphus 
and measles) ; of horses (equine adenitis, colt x:)oIyarthritis) and of poultiy^^ 
(fowl cholera and avian pest). 

Even where the pathogenetic agent is an invisible virus that cannot 
be cultivated, the effect ot the stomosine is satistactor^^ probably because 
also under such a form the actual toxic factor is an intermediate poison 
of the nature of an endotoxin. This is the case with the virus of epizootic 
foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever and avian pest; all these diseases and 
especially swine fever, have x>roved amenable to stomosine treatment. 

Stomosines are agents of an essentially curative character ;as soon as 
they are introduced into the organism, they find themselves in the presence 
of poisons and bacteria which they attack and render fiowerless as described 
above. If, as in the case ot j)reventive infection in a healthy organism, 
they encounter no pathological element, they remain in the circulatory 
system, but their ppwer decreases somewhat rapidly in the course of a 
few days. 

Their true use is to effect a cure, and they act even if introduced when 
the disease is in full development, or actually far advanced, but to obtain 
a more certain result, they should be emjdoyed as soon as the malady first 
declares itself. If an outbreak of epizootic disease occurs in a stable, not 
only the first animal attacked should )ye treated but also all che animals 
that have been in contact with it, in order to interrupt the incubation of 
the disease or prevent its occiirrence. 

Should the disease have made its appearance in the neighbouring 
stables, a geneial preventive treatment must at once be begun in all the 
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threatened stables without waiting for it to assume an epidemic form. 
In order to prolong the protection, seeing that the immunisation is not of 
very long duration, the injection ought to be repeated on an average every 
fortnight, as long as any danger threatens ; in this way the owner may be 
sure that his stock will entirely escape infection or that the disease will as¬ 
sume a benign form in any of the animals attacked. 

Stomosine is supplied in two forms * a) liquid for immediate use, 
6) as a soluble sterilised powder for keeping a long time. The average dose 
is from 5 to 10 cc. per quintal of weight. The mo.st effective way of using 
it is in the form of an intravenous injection; this induces the largest 
number ot instantaneous crises and should be adopted for very urgent 
cases. In ordinary cases since the liquid diffuses ver>" readily, a sub¬ 
cutaneous injection is all that is required. The injection has never produced 
bad effects, for the substance of which it is composed is an elective kinase 
without any toxic or anaphylactic action. F. D. 

274 - Protozoon Parasites of Domsstic Animals in Transcaucasia. — j \kimuff, w x, , 

in liullctin di la Sncttic dc Puthohi u ixottqui^ Vol XI\ , Xo lo, p 6^2 J’ans, Deceiii- 

tK*r 14, 1^21 

In the Chemical and Bacteriological Lalxiratory of the Malaria-epi¬ 
demic Mission ot the l^nion of the Rusbian Zemstvos (which has its Head¬ 
quarters at Prokhladnoe near Kars), the author and his collaborators 
found the following protozoon parasites . in cattle, Ptroplasma btgemmum 
(peripheral blood) ; S^ircocystts hlamhardii (perij)heral blood and blood 
of heart) ; Irypanosoma iheilcri; in camels from the Government of Sakas- 
piisk, the author’s colleagues, the veterinary surgeon, and Dr. 

Soui,iNA Samaiix) found I rypanosoma Ntnac Kohl-Jakinoff which the au¬ 
thor had already met with ui i<)i 5. in the camels of Turkestan (i) 

No microfilaiiae, or endoglobular parasites were discovered either in 
the horses or dogs. F. D 

275 - Researches on the Mite-Destroying Power of some Substances used against 

Parasitic Mange in Horses. hinky, a. m jRtcutU dt MiUmfu 

Vol XCVIl, Xo iS, pp Scptcinliei 1021 

In order to test the various substances used as remedies against pa¬ 
rasitic horse-mange the author made use of the methods most commonly 
employed which consists in placing the parasite (sarcox^tes oi psoroptes) 
in contact with the substance and observing under the microscope how 
soon the insect dies, or rather how long it can live, its resistance being 
proportionate to the activity of the acaricide As a counter-test (to de¬ 
termine if death is real or only apparent and a reflex x^^otective device, 

(r) In Rmsia in Ivurupc (utivorninent ol AstmkKin), the tiyixiuosouic^ of the camel 
were found m 1912 and in Rns-^iaii Turkestan .uid the l^itd 111 1913 and i<)i 1 respectively. 
W Jakimoff and M He W J. \\ assilfwsKY </«•/a M* Pitholo^tr cxotiquct 

Vol XIV, No. it», pp 037-640 have eshibhshetl the i(lontit> of the Turkestan and Aral 
trypanosomes. The researches made by smi. at Jakimoff’s request, have that 

these trypanosomes dilTer from those of " suna ” {I rvpanosotna evanst)^ ami of debab 
Trypanosoma sudanemtis) 
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Acaricide power of certain subsUnces. 


Substances 


lo % Aqueous solution of potassium polysulphide. 

» » » » sodium monosulphide. 

* » » » calcium sulphide.. 

Carbon bisulphide (i). 

Flowers of sulphur ; sulphur precipitated by potassium polysulphide; 
sulphur precipitated by hyposulphite of soda ; Helmkrich*s oint¬ 
ment (fbrmula of St. I/^uis hospital). 

Sulx^hurous acid i % solution in oil... 


Idem 

2.5—5 — 10 % solution in 

oil 

Idem 

1 % » » 

» 

Idem 

2.5 % 


Idem 

5-10 % an 

» 

Idem 

5 % aqueous solution (2) 


Idem in 

pure gaseous condition 45-5 

% 


Idem impure (gas from combustion of sulphur j-5 %. 

Arsenic acid, aqueous solution obtained by hea^ling. 

Sodium arsenate, aqueous solution. 

Double mercurial ointment. 

Benzine in closed vessel. 

Nitrobenzine... 

Nitrobenzine lo % solution in oil . 

Nitrobenzine fumes : lo gm. per cubic metre. 

Xylene fumes : lo gm. per cubic metre. i 

Gaseous formaldehyde. | 

Pure spirits of turi>entiuc. 

Pure beech creosote. j 

Creosote solution, lo % in oil .. . , 

Oil of cade, pure. 

Coal-tar oil, pure. .. 

Paraffin. 

Petroleiun, heavy, .. 

Petrol. ) 

Sulpho-x^arafiin ointment. , 

II P. B. mixture ; 2 parts oil -f i part ix^iroleum 4 i i>art lien- ^ 

zine. ^ 

Hmulsioii: Carbonate of soda 100 gm 4- 4 litres water 4- i litre 1 

petroleum. t 

Cresyl, ordinary, pure. j 

Cresyl, 2..5 % aqueous solution. | 

Lysol, 2 5 % aqueous solution. 

Descazeatj bath : Cresyl 25 4 * arsenic acid 1 4- polysulph. of ik>- 
tassium 6 4- carbonate of soda lo 4- water zooo (parts by 

weight). 

10 % cresylated oil .. 

Balsam of Peru, pure. 


Acaricide power 


very weak 
0,083 
very weak 

2.5 


very weak, if any 

1 

5 

0.5 

2 
5 

0.33 

0.25 to 0.33 
0-33 
o.ooS 
weak 

very weak 

0.33 

I 

0.166 

0.25 

0.50 

none 

0.20 

2-5 

0.33 

0.20 

I 

0.055 
none 
0.04 X 
very weak 

none 

very 

2*5 

0.5 

0*33 - 0,25 


0.5 

0.2 

0.25 


(1) Cannot be applied to the skin of a horse. 

(2; I^seless in quantities below 5 % • water destroys much of the acaricide power of sul¬ 
phurous acid. 
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as the author express it), the dead or apparently dead mites are put into 
peanut oil at 30-32® C, an artificial medium considered the most suitable 
by the author, seeing that the parasites are able to live in it for several 
days without any inhibition of some of their functions. The author de¬ 
fines the unit of acaricide power as the capacity for killing psoric mites in 
5 minutes at the temijerature of 30-32® C. Thps, beech creosote which 
kills the mites in 2 minutes, has an acaricide power of 2.5 ; pea-nut oil 
dissolving sulphurous acid in the proportion of i % (by weight), has an 
acaricide power equal to unity, because it kills the psoric mites in 5 mi¬ 
nutes at 30-32® C ; and a 2 % aqueous emulsion of cresyl destroying 
the mites in 10 minutes has an acaricide power of 0.50. 

The other substances tested gave the results set out in the follow¬ 
ing Table. The author draw.s from them the following conclusions which 
are of practical importance 

1) Sulphurous acid dissolved in oil proves to be the mo.st effective 
acaricide (it is not necessary to increase the saturation beyond 2.5%; 
as this does not make the activity greater) 

2) A I or 2 \yarm or tepid, aqueous emulsion of cresyl is the 

most energetic anti-acarian disinfectant. F D 

276 - A New Disease of Oxen : Contagious Acute Encephalitis. — Duxmh v, a ana 
Bossi 11 i, ^ m ("omMi s titidus lU I luiJ mtc di'^ Vol 174, \u 2>i> 2-^2 

I’aris, 23, i*t2^ 

The authors report a contagious disease that during the autumn of 
1 021 carried off g of the oxen in a herd belonging to a farm near Algiers 
The symptoms of the disease were signs of madness and abundant sa¬ 
livation ; there were no actual lesions 

Experimental research showed, that it was a contagious complaint 
transmissible in seiies to the ox, rabbit and guinea-pig. It is due to a 
new neurotropic virus which should probably be placed in the same cate- 
goiy as the human diseases, encephalitis lethargica and acute anterior 
poliomyelitis F D 

«77 ^ Vaccination of Cattle against Rinderpest. - xicoi \s, k. rivt\rd, r. m 

Cofftpics rendHS di PAcirdimit dcs ^cicfUi'yy Vol 173, Vo pp i !-!•> I>e- 

lu, n) 2 i 

The countries where rinderpest has become endemic (Eastern Euroj^, 
Asia and Africa) cattle are inoculated against this fatal malady according 
to K<>i,i,k and tSctritor's method which has new become universal. This 
method consists of infecting, at the same time and into two different places, 
a small quantity of virulent blood, o 2 cc , to i c. c., or more (taken from an 
animal suffering from rindeipest, and at the height of the fever-j^riod), 
and also anti-rinderpest serum in proportions varying according to the 
activit3’’ of the serum and to the size of the animal to be vaccinated The 
amount must however be sufficient to insure that this double simultaneous 
infection, which is a real sero-infection, shall be followed b}^ a "'good 
reaction ", that is to say one that after a short incubation period, lasting 
usually 3 to 5 days, results only in a rise of temperature that may' regis- 
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ter as much as 41° C and is quite compatible with a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion of health, for no lesions of the mucous membranes are developed 
although a slight degree of lachrymosis is frequently present. After,, 
such a reaction the animals are as ejBEectively and durably immunised as 
if they had recovered from the disease. 

When well carried out this method gives excellent results, fatal effects 
being most rare ; it has, however, one serious drawback, that of producing 
in the inoculated animal a reaction that not only has the appearance of 
rinderpest, but is actually due to an attenuated form of the disease* 
Hence the vaccinated individual becomes a source of infection to healthy 
animals capable of contracting the malady, so that if care is not taken this 
method increases the sources of virus and becomes a means of spreading 
and }>erj>etuating rinderpcvst. 

This evil can be remedied by vaccinating in zones, but it ispo.ssible 
greatly to lessen, and perhaps, cause it to disappear, by increasing the 
amount of serum injected, so as to effect a “ silentvaccination. This 
seems to be i>roved by the results of experiments observ^'ed by the authors 
during the course of the Mission to Belgium with which they were entrust¬ 
ed during the epidemic of 1920. 

They certainly found on various occasions, that by using the right 
doses of serum of which the effect has been ascertained by compari.son 
with that of a known virus, it is possible to avoid producing any exter- 
nal symptoms that can be detected by the examination of the patients. 
Vaccination was however attained, as was shown by the fact that the 
test experiment with pure virus had no effect, any more than the subse¬ 
quent injections of large quantities of virulent blood which were made 
with a view to hyper-immunisation. 

This being the case it is probable that active vaccination, “ silent 
in so far that it produces no apparent reaction on Jiew subjects, cannot 
create a dangerous centre of infection in the zone where it is carried out. 
This form of vaccination will therefore be the one most usuallv adopted. 

P. P. 

278 - Summary of. Experiments on Foot-anii-Mouth Disease fi) in France*- 

Koi X, , VAixia:, H , C\RRi', II ami N(>cARr> (<hc late), in ( omf'Us rrndus de VAca 
dnvtii tics i7^,Xo 23, pp ii 41-11 i*) Pans, JHt'eiiit>er •>, i«jji 

At the request of the I'rench Oovernmeiit, the authors have been mak¬ 
ing researches on foot-and-mouth disease. Their work, which was begun 
in 1903, was only interrupted during the period of the War. 

In the paper analysed they give a summary of the results of their 
investigations. 

Like IvOFFLUR and Fjrosch they used young pigs (as being susceptible 
animals) for preserving the aphthous virus by means of successive trans¬ 
missions. Between each transmission, the virus is kept in a refrigerator 

(i) For other studies on epizootic foot-and-mouth disease, see Jfif. i<)xi, Kos. 890, 2197, 
27S3 ; R lOi**, No. 9^4 ; R 1916, Nos. 6O1 and 768 ; R. No <>23 ; R , 1920, Nos. 335^ 

and 882 ; R. 1921, Nos 300, 73 if 735 » 820 and xoio. { Ed ,) 
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at tejnpetatures below o® C. Tfhis method has the defect of only providing 
limited supplies of virus. 

The lymph from the vesicles and the serous liquid retain their viru¬ 
lence intact for no more than 3 weeks in the refrigerator ; further, the 
lymph is bacteriologically impure. 

As a source of virus, blood taken from infected heifers during the time 
their temperature is rising is far preferable. The authors use no anti¬ 
coagulants in their technique, substituting for them mechanical defibrina¬ 
tion. The preservation of the virulence of the defibrinated blood is 
practically insured for 2 to 3 months if the blood is kept at tempera¬ 
tures varying from — C to +2^ C. 

The accidental introduction of extraneous matter seems to have no 
effect upon the keeping-qualities of the virus ; it is however injured by 
dilution. 

Pounded fragments of the desquamated epithelium and lymph from 
the vesicles are infectious after dihition to 1/20 000. The issues from the 
pericardium retain their virulence to i /looo, whereas blood serum ceases 
its regular pathogenetic action, if inoculated in amounts of less than 0.2 cc. 

It is a mistake as has been found by the authors, to regard ai>thic 
virus as easily destroyed. Desiccation for instance does not exercise the 
deleterious effect that was sui>posed. 

With the exception of intradermic and intramuscular inoculation, which 
(especially when substances containing foreign matter difficult of absorp¬ 
tion are emidoyed) are veiy^ severe methods of introducing the virus, and 
also of the frecpiently dangennis process of intra-venous inoculation, all 
the experimental methods of aphthic infection are incomparably^ less se¬ 
vere than the forms of natural contagion. 

Already ov^er 30 years ago, Nosotti {Climca vetcrinaria, 1885, ]>. loi) 
considered the question of immunisation by the sub-cutaneous inoculation 
of virulent lymph. 

The author studied the question from the beginning of their researches, 
and the results of their inve.stigations as to the most favourable conditions 
for the re-absoption of the aphthic virus led them to use for subcutaneous 
infection clear, virulent, blood-serum that had been fixed by remaining 
I month in the refrigerator. The dose to be infected beneath the skin 
must not be le.ss than 1 cc. Darger amounts are sometimes troublesome. 
If carried out properly, experimentally induced foot-and-mouth disease 
only causes the development of the malady in the mouth-cavity. 

Artificial anti-aphthic immunity is not lasting, and disappears in less 
than b months, even in hyper-vaccinated animals. This gives little hope 
that the problem of anti-aphthic immunisation will ever be completely 
solved. F. D. 

270 - Intestinal Goeeidiosis of the Pig.— C^uchkmi^, I^., in JiullcUn de la SoaHe de 

PatHoh:;ie cxoUque^ Vol. XIV, No. 10, pp. 6.; 5-64?^, i. Pariis, December 14, 1921. 

From researches at the l^aboratory of Parasitology of the Faculty 
of Medecine in Paris and at the Laboratory of the Vaugirard Abattoir, 
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the author has discovered that intestinal coccidiosis is a disease of very 
frequent occurrence in swine, 26 % of the animals examined being found 
to be affected. The disease assumes a mild form in adult pigs causing 
no disturbances or lesions. Its presence may, however, serve to explain 
serious intestinal affections in quite young pigs. If the latter are attack¬ 
ed by a mild form of coccidiosis, they soon recover and have been render¬ 
ed immune to the malady. There is but little literature on the subject, 
and in the absence of all experiments of reciprocal immunity, it is impossible 
to say whether the coccidiosis of cattle and swine is identical. The author 
proposes the provisional name of Eimeria hrumpii for the pathogenetic 
agent in swine coccidiosis. It differs from the 3 species of parasite attack¬ 
ing man and identified by C. Dobeix as belonging to the genus Eimeria 
and there is therefore no reason to suppose that swine coccidiosis can be 
transmitted to human beings. F. D. 

FEsns AND 280 - Experimental Studies on the Systematic Use of Food for Cattle in the United 

jmgDtNC States. -- I. Tbowbkidge, P.F , MotrLTON, C.R.. aiui hUiGH, E. D , in Ihnversliy of 

Colleiic of As.rtculiurL\ AKftctUlurul Experiment Station^ Research IhtUctin 28, 
pp. 12^), tablci^ “SS. figs. 26, Cohmibia, Missouri, — II. Trowbridge, P F., 

Moulton, C R., Haigii, E. O , Ibidem, Research Bulletin, Xo. 30, pp. lob, tables 08 , 
iigs. 25, — IlAiGH, E 1 > , Moui.ton, C R ami I'rowbridge, P. 1 \, Ibidem, 

Research Bulletin, Xo 38, pp. tables 4'>, i plate, 1020. — IV Eckles, C., H Ibidem, 
Research Bulletin, Xo 3O, pp. 20, tables 7, lijsrs. 5, nj2o. — V. Moulton, C R. 
Trowbridge, P F, and Haigh, E J) . Ibidem, Research ihilklin, Xo. 4^, pp. iii, 
tables S 7 , figs 

I, — Effect of eimited food on growth of beef animaes. — 
The objects of these experiments were to determine: i) if an immature 
animal can use its stored fat to protect growth when sx>arsely nourished 
and to what extent the body fat may be relied upon to insure the conti¬ 
nuation of growth; 2) the changes that occur in the comxx>sition of the 
bodies of immature animals when kept for a considerable time on a so-call¬ 
ed maintenance ration, and also the changes that take place when such 
animals are kept on a ration above maintenance, but insufficient to supply 
the maximum growth of which the animal is capable. This work is of 
practical imx)ortance for it is a common habit among many farmers to 
bring young cattle through the winter with practically no gain in weight, 
so that these animals make a very marked skeletal growth and become 
very thin. 

In October 1907, a number of closely related steer calves that had been 
dropped early in the preceding spring were taken and put on a liberal feed. 
Seven thrifty yearling animals were later selected from among them, and 
6 were given the exx>eriment rations, 3 for 6 months and 3 for 12 months, 
they were afterwards slaughtered and analysed. The 7th was slaughtered 
and analysed at the outset of the exx>eriment and used as a check animal, 
the composition of its body being taken as representative of that of the 
other animals at the beginning of the exi)eriment. Of the remaining . 
steers (Nos, 593 and 599), the fattest and thriftiest, were fed so as to gain 
V2 per head x>er day ; Nos. 597 and 595 received a ration producing no 
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change in their weight, and the thinnest pair (Nos. 591 and 592), were 
fed to lose % head per day. 

At the beginning of the experiment (February 25,1908) the calves were 
from 9 to 12 months old. The same ration was supplied to all the animals, 
the only variation being in quantity. The grain (maize chop 8 parts, 
linseed meal i part) was fed twice daily in equal amounts, the hay was 
fed at night only and was 4 Jiq as much as the daily grain ration. One 
animal of each group (Nos. 591, 597 and 593), was slaughtered on September 
I. In November a digestion trial was made with the remaining animals. 
The results are given in Table I. 

Table 1 . — Coefficients of Digestibility for Steers 
on different Planes of Nutrition, 



Super 

Miiintej)ance 

Mainleiiuncc 

Sub 

Mfuntenaucf 

Protein . . . 

.' 69.614 

66.644 

61.574 

Fat. 

. 

S4.042 

81.043 

Crude fibres. 

■ • ■ 43^96 

29.tt? 

30.048 

N-lrec extract ..... 

. 85-178 

82.485 

70.699 

Total nutrients . .... 

■ • • 77 52 * 

73-374 

! 70 550 


The figure.s show that the condition of the animal has a great influence 
uX)oii its digestive caj^acity ; a ver3^ meagre ration diminishes the coefficient 
of digestibility. 

When a fat yearling steer is kept at body weight maintenance for one 
year, his tnainteiiance cost in nutrients per thousand pounds of live weight 
is only slightly lesis during the first 6 monthly x:)eriod than the second. 
During the first period the imi^etus to grow causes the addition of flesh and 
bone. P\it must be consumed to maintain constant weight, thus sup¬ 
plementing the ration. During the second period, the impetus to grow 
is less, there is more active tissue to maintain and less available fat; 
hence the increased denjand for food to maintain body weight. 

During the first t88 da>^s of the experiment, Steer No. 595 consumed 
in nutrients 8,06 lb. per day j)er thousand pounds, <luring the second x^eriod 
8.20 lb. 

As regards the 2 steers fed the submaintenance ration, during the first 
188 days, one pound loss in weight effected a saving of i.g lb. of nu¬ 
trients for No. 591 and of 2.8 lbs. for No. 592. During the second pe¬ 
riod (139 days), the loss of i lb. in weight effected a saving of 4.5 lb. of 
organic nutrients. For the total period of 329 days, 3.7 lb. of organic 
nutrients were saved by each pound of weight lost. 

In the case of the 2 steers given the supermaintenance ration, 
during the first 188 days, per i lb. gain in live-weight required (in addition 
to the maintenance ratio), an extra consumption of 2.6 lb of organic 
nutrients by steer No. 593, and of 3.6 pounds by steer No. 599. For the 

rtst] 
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second period, the cost was 2,0 lb. and the average for the 362 days 
3.0 lb. In the growing animal the cost of gain above the calculated 
maintenance ration appears to decrease during the second year of the an- 
iixiars life. 

Every month, 32 measurements were taken of each animal, in 
order to follow the changes in the skeleton. In this way the exact contour 
at the heart, paunch and flank girths was obtained. A chain of aluminium 
links, each one adjustable by means of a set screw, was used for measur¬ 
ing. It was found that the growth in height and length was not affected 
by the insufficiency of the ration. Later, the sub-maintenance animals 
stopped growing. 

^ As the sub-maintenance animals lose weight, there is loss in amount 
of blood, but when the loss of weight is very great, the loss of blood is not 
proportionate to the loss of weight. With the maintenance and super- 
maintenance animals the ratio of hide to animal increased ; with the sub¬ 
maintenance steers the hide apparently lost weight as did also the heart, 
liver, spleen and pancreas. 

The authors give in their tables accurate data showing : the food con¬ 
sumed during each 10 days' X 3 eriod, the chemical composition of the 
food; the live-weight for each ten-days period; the body measurements 
(taken every month) ; the weight and composition of each organ and of 
the different parts of the body when the animal was slaughtered. 

A summary of some of the most important data for the solution of 
the problems the authors had in mind are given in Table II. 

Tabi^E II. — Changes in the Chemical Composition of Steers 
over One Year of Age on Different Planes of Nutrition. 


No. of animal 


59d 

591. 

595 

597 

593 


The authors draw from these data the following conclusion: when 
large amounts of fat are used by the animal as a source of energy to supple¬ 
ment a limited food supply, some of this fat is replaced by water. 

The skeleton continues growing even under feed restrictions ; its growth 
consists in an increase in protein and fat, as well as in mineral constituents. 

When young beef animals in good condition are put on a ration insuffi¬ 
cient to provide for normal growth, there is a very persistent tendency to 
grow in spite of feed restrictions. Much of the surplus fat will be used fm: 

t*w 3 


U = 

I u 

I S 

. •§.= 


W' l( 

ii| 


gm. J Days 


Whole animal 


• 5 J 

I 


k«. 


kg 


.Adipose 

texture 


Dean Fleah 


Skclctvtii 


kg. ]’ kg. kg. ' kg. kg. kg- 


kg. 


•s 


kg. 


, — 270 327 — 26.4 44.3 — 10.9'! — 

1—200 1S8 ,J-16.4 25.x - 3.9I’— 

1— 9 362,-1-1031—20.54- 1.8,.— 

-h 32 188 1.6'— 1.3 ■4- 0.1 '- 4 - 

4 * 240 188 4- 13.5 4- 10 5 4. 3.1 4- 


5.1 —27.9 — ‘7-3 — 8-1 4- 10,3 — 4*9 4- 0.53 
i.o—19.2 —12.8,— 5.614- 1.64-0,21 

0.5—i 7.6|4- 7.5— 3-5;,4- 1,64- 1.6,4-2.04 
2.7 — 2.1— 5.6— 2.2*4- 0,2 4- 2.94-0.59 
1.9 4 - 6.8 4- 6.9 + 05 4- X.4 + 2,2 4- 1.53 
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energy, and growth of both lean flesh and skeleton will continue. I^ter 
with continued food restrictions the animals will draw on both the 
residual fat supply of the soft parts and also on the protein of these parts 
to maintain existence and promote a normal growth of the skeleton 
which even includes the storing of fat in the latter. As the fat supply 
of the soft parts becomes more seriously depleted and much of the protein 
of the soft parts is used to preserve existence, the animal is able to make 
use of the fat supply of the skeleton until it is almost entirely exhausted. 

II. — Composition op the beef animae Amy enercxY cost of fat¬ 
tening. — The objects of this investigation are to determine * i) the 
chemical composition of the gain made by steers in the process of being 
fattened; 2) the changes that take place in the form of the animal when 
it passes from the maintenance ration to the fattening ration , 3) the mo¬ 
ment when the steer is just fat enough for all rational demands of the con¬ 
sumer, and how far this condition differs from that required by the market. 

The principle results bearing on the first question have already been 
given by Moxjeton in a preceding paper (i), in the work analysed, in ad¬ 
dition to the data concerning the 3 steers (Nos. 18, 124, and 48), (w’hich 
are chiefly used for the solution of the first question) are included those 
referring to 4 other steers of the maintenance group. Tables are given 
showing the amount of nutrients consumed by steers Nos 121 and 48 
and two others duiing the full period which succeeded the maintenance pe¬ 
riod ; the weight of the carcasses and offal of each of the 7 animals 
the chemical composition of the organs and of the different cuts of steers 
No 18, 121, 48 and of i of 4 other steers 

la order to study the changes in the form of the animals, a number 
of measuieinents were taken at short intervals, the exact contour of the 
animal being taken at heart, paunch and flank either by a chain of alumi¬ 
nium links adjustable at each joint by means of set-screws or else by a 
hinged wheel with adjustable blunt i>rongs The latter apparatus was 
devised by V G Kino and J. M. Evvard. 

From the total results obtained it may be gathered that when steer 
No 121 passed from the thin condition of steer No. 18 to the aveiage fat 
condition at which it was slaughtered, the lean flesh of the carcass increas¬ 
ed 54 % and the soluble fat 284 %, while the whole carcass increased 76 
The production of this amount of fat was in no sense waste,for it would all 
have been eaten by persons appreciating good meat. On the other hand 
the fat, lean flesh and carcass gains of No. 48 (the highly fattened animal), 
over the steer brought to the average fat condition were respectively 122 
20% and 47%. The fat in the highly attened animal was too plenti¬ 
ful for the tastes of normal persons and therefore the energy employed in 
producing it was wasted. 

III. — Composition of cattek at birth (2). — For these researches 

(1) See R. April loiS. No \\i {td) 

(2) The Rc^e&rch HttlUUn No of the I 7 niver%ily of Mis‘^ouri Agricultural Station deal- 
with the Birth Weight of Calves This work has been Rumman-net I from another source in 
R July roio, No <>44 (I ) 


itmm anb 
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7 aborted fetus or still-born Jersey calves and 13 Hereford calves 
slaughtered soon after birth were used. 

The mothers were fed during gestation a grain ration of 6 parts of 
maize 4- 3 parts of bran 4- i part of linseed with roughage consisting of 
3 parts of lucerne hay and 2 parts oat-straw. The cows and their calves 
were divided into 3 groups according to their rations of concentrates viz.^ 
high (which caused the cows to become fat during gestation); average 
(which kept them in good condition without fattening); low (this kept 
the cows in the condition of cattle on a 'southwest range imder arid condi¬ 
tions. All the animals received as much roughage as they could eat 

The authors obtained the following data which they arranged in Tables; 
— weight of blood; of the hair and hide ; of the meat (fat and lean); 
of the skeleton ; of the most important internal organs ; of the excreta 
and of the kidney fat: the chemical composition of the blood, livei, ner¬ 
vous system, organs taken together, the hair and hide, skeleton, meat, 
marrow, kidney fat, contents of intestine, entire animal. The averages 
of the analyses of the whole animal, the flesh (fat and lean), and of 
the skeleton are summarised in Table III. 


Tabi,k III. — Percentage Compontion of New-born Hereford Calves 
and Still-horn Jersey Calves, 


Kace and feeding 
of the pregnant cows 


Entire Calf 


^ 5 

£ 


Hereiotd: 
Abundant 
Average . . . 
Insufficient . • 
GeneraX average 

Jersey . 


72.4 4 15 3.00 ^.I5 0,805 76 3 }.4i; 2.7<) 0.98^ 64,3 3 97 2.88 I2.8 i 2.60 

72-5 3-57 a.q? (.51 o. 8 f >9 76.5 4.07 2 77 0.088 65.0 3.36 2.85 13.18 2.51 

73.t> 3,24 2.8r (.91 o 915 78.2 3 62 2.57 o 993 65.4 3.03 2.78 13.57 2.67 

I».8 3 .«S S .»3 4 . 5 S •.941 T 7 .* 4 .«l *.»l < 4.9 3.49 3.83 iS.I* 3.83 

73*4 3*82 2.88 4.15 0.681 77.4 3.12 3.19 0.974 63.0 2.18 3.21 13.85 2.43 


. The weight of the stomachs and intestines, and consequently of the 
internal organs as a whole are a higher percentage of the live-weight of the 
animal in Jersey calves than in Hereford calves The weight of the hair 
and hide and possibly of the skeleton of the Hereford calves is higher in pro¬ 
portion to the live-weight than in the case of the Jersey calves. There 
IS no apparent difference in chemical composition due to breed 

• feeding of the cow during the gestation pe- 

nod (Herefor^).it was found that the live weight of calves at birth from the 
^gh and medium planes of nutrition were practically the same, whereas 
that of calves whose dams were insufficiently fed was appreciably lower. 

As regards the separated parts of the animal, the proportion of flesh 

[«•] 
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decreases and the proportion of skeleton and internal organs increases 
as we i>ass from the high plane of nutrition to the low plane. 

Taking tJie average composition of the calves the proportion of fat 
and nitrogen decreases and that of moisture, ash and phosphorus increases 
as we pass from the high to the low plane of nutrition. Most of the fat of 
the new-born calf is found within the internal organs; the flesh and skele¬ 
ton also contain fat but in small proportions. The sum of the percentages 
of moisture and fat, and consequently the percentage of moisture-free 
substance tends to a constant value, regardless of the plane of feeding of 
the dam. 

IV. — The normal growth of dairy cattee- — In a preceding 
treatise (i) the factors influencing the rate of growth and the size of 
dairy heifers was studied. In the present Research Bulletin a more de* 
tailed study is made for determining the processes of normal growth and 
how it is attained. 

The authors in order to arrive at a decision plotted the growtli curve 
from birth to maturity (as represented by weight and height at withers), 
for cows of the Jersey, Holstein, Ayrshire and the dairy type of Shorthorn. 
They also collected data showing the average height at withers and weight 
of mature Jersey Holstein and A3Trshire cows. 

Curves of this character are useful in research work as a basis of compa¬ 
rison for the growth of exi>erimental animals. The figures of normal 
growth may be of considerable assistance to breeders of dairy cattle, giv¬ 
ing them a means of determining whether their methods of feeding 
growing animals are such as to allow growth to continue at a normal rate, 
and to judge if an individual animal is of normal size for its age. 

Table IV and V give some of the most important data. 


Tabdk IV. — Average Weight of Jersey, Holstein and Ayrshire Cows 
from zst to ^th Calving. 


Holsteins Jerseys Ayrshires 



Age 

Weight ;j 

Age 

Weight ! Age 

Weight 


Months 

lb. 

Months 

lb. ; Months 

lb“ 

After T»t calving. 

. . 30 ; 

965 

29 

764 28 

868 

Six months after first calving .... 

36 

962 

35 

779 34 

840 

After second calving. 

• 43 

1040 [ 

42 

827 , 37 

874 

Six months after second calving . • . 

49 

1071 , 

48 

' 854 43 . 

892 

After third calving . 

• 57 

1143 

55 

872 ; 55 

960 

Six month.« after third calving .... 

- 63 

1136 ' 

— 

— 1 61 , 

952 

After fourth calving. 

• 71 

1219 1; 

68 

: 887 1 , 74 , 

1022 

Six months fditer fourth calving ... 

' 77 i 

1200 }' 

— 

; — |i 80 . 

9S0 

After filths calving. 

. 82 

1247 j; 

80 

919 :i 92 ■ 

1045 

Six months after fifth calving. 

— 

- j, 

— 

; - ii 98 • 

1023 


. - -- 



rr- -— 

rrr 


(i) Summarised in K. October-December No. 1188. {Ed.) 
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Tabx,b V. — Average Height 


BreetU 


Jersey American type . . . 
» All types , 

Holstein*. 

Ayrshires .. 


Weight of Mature Dairy Cows. 


Helglit 
ttt Withers 

Weight 

cm. 

pounds 

121.6 

902 

134.8 

124.5 

123 .^^ 

997 


and 


V. Studies in animae nutrition: changes in form and weight 
ON different peanes of nutrition. — About 6o Hereford-Shorthorn 
beef steers were fed from a few weeks of age on milk, lucerne hay, and a 
grain ration of maize chop + whole oats + linseed meal in the ratio of 
6:3:1. The ratio of grain to hay was: 2: i. The animals were weaned 
at ages varying from 2 to 7 months. 

Three planes of nutrition were used i) Full feed from birth; 2) Feed to 
produce maximum growtli without appreciable fattening; 3) Feed for 
scanty and retarded growth. The length of the feeding period varied from 
a few weeks to 4 years. 

The average daily increase in live-weight for the 4 years was 1.30 lb. 
for Group I 0.80 lb. for Group II and 0.65 lb. for Group III. The cost 
per lb. of gain was 12.24 It), of dry matter for Group I, 11.91 lb. for 
Group II, and 11.03 for Group III. 

The growth of the Group I animals, as shown by height, width and 
length measurements, is considered as representing normal growth for this 
type of cattle. Growth is more rapid at the earlier ages and becomes much 
slower when the animal is older. 

At 4 years the normal beef steer should be 140 to 150 cm. in height 
at the withers and hips, about 65 cm. wide at the hips and 187 cm. long 
from shoulder to rear of ischium. The heart girth should be about 
250 cm. 

The scantily fed cattle grew less rapidly in all respects. But when 4 
years old they where of the same height as the full fed group. The age 
at weaning or at which they were put on poorer rations seems to have had 
no effect upon the ultimate height. Even a long maintenance period 
during the first year made no difference to their height. 

The poorer rations brought about a material decrease in length, width 
and circumference of body, and in body weight. The animal kept at 
body weight maintenance for the greater part of a year failed to catch 
up in these respects even after 3 years. 

The different rations fed seem to have no effect upon the breaking 
strength of the bones other than such as was due to increased weight. 
For all 3 groups the breaking strength was a function of the live weight. 
The formula is approximately L = 16.5 where L is the breaking 

load and W is the live-weight. 

[t##] 
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For very fat Group I cattle 
the observed breaking load. 


this gives results much higher than 

F. D. 


uSt - Hay Made from Liberaily Fertilised Young Grass, a Farm-Grown Concentrated 

Food. — I. Neubaubr, Die Gewinnung vcm jungem Grass uach starker Slickstoff- 
dUngung, ein Mittel rwr Hrzeugung von Kraflfutter in der eigenen Wirtschaft, in Bie- 
dermann's ZentralblaH, Year 4 . 7 » pp- 1272-275 * lycipzig, J uly 1921 . — II. Kuttin'ger, 

Welche Nutzanwcaidungexi mu«s der practischc Tierziichter aus den Kriegserfahrungen 
fOr die ZOchtiuig seiner Xutztiere ziehen ? in Deutsche: Lundwirtscha filiche Pressc, Year 44 *, 
No. I, pp. x- 2 . Berlin, January 4 , 1922 . 

I and II. — Neubauer and Huttinger point out the economic 
importance of a farm being self-supporting, especially as regard stock- 
feeds including concentrates. 

Hay made from young grass possesses the two qualities necessar^’^ 
for concentrated feeds, a low fibre content and a high percentage of protein 
(20 to 23 per cent of dry matter as against the 12 found in ordinaiy 
hay). As a concentrated food, young grass (the dr^’^ matter content being 
equal) has almost as high a value as brewers' grains, and it is also a ver\^ 
wholesome diet. 

Neubauer carried out his experiments in a g<x)d meadow on the lo¬ 
wer Rhine. One j>art of the ground was mown 3 times in the year, and 
another every 2-4 weeks (at longer interv^als in periods of drought). A 
portion of the latter plot was left unfertilised, while the other was liberally 
dressed with sulphate of ammonia each time the grass was cut, from 12 
to 16 quintals of the fertiliser being applied j)er annum. The results 
obtained are given in the following Table, 

Effect of a Nitrogenous Fertiliser on the Production of a Meadon . 


Ycars> 


3 cutting, per .vni.um P" 

without fertUiacr tinfcrtiltecd tVrtiHseit 


Drv matter Protcio Dry matter Protein Dry matter Protein 
per hectare ix*r hccUxrc ' \)cr hectare per hectare per hectare per hectare 

k<? kjj kg. kg. kg kg. 


1916 .10364 I 4S3 i 6575 . 1325 1035S 2265 

1917 . 6277 ^^4 j, 4603 862 7934 17 ^^ 

XgiH . 6 807 947 4 299 912 8 169 I 954 

1919. — — >4 108 685 7 465 I 375 


The fertiliser increase the grass-crop by about V3 : the dry matter 
content, whether expressed as weight or as starch ralue, was increased 
in about the proportion of lOO to i8o ; the protein content was nearly 
doubled, 

F, D. 
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382 - Conneetion between Degree of muing and the Composttfcm and Food Value 
of Bran, — Honcamp, F., and Noltb O., in LandwirtsckaftlicHs Versuchs-StaUonent 
^ Vol. XCVr, pp. 121-142. Berlin. Summarised in BiedermantCs ZeniralblaUf Year hr 
Part 7» pp. 266-268. I^eipzig, 1921. 

Table I gives the results of the analyses of rye and wheat brans ob¬ 
tained with various degrees of milling. The authors fed these brans to 
lambs and determined the coefficient of digestibility for each constitu^it; 
the percentages ot digestible nutrient substances given in Table II were 
thus obtained. 


Table I. — Percentage Composition of Brans 
Obtained by different Degrees of Milling. 


Wheat bran 

( Organic , 

; matter 

' 1 

Crude 

Protein 

Pure 

Protein 

1 

! 

h-free 

extracts 

Crude 

fats 

; Crude 
fibre 

Afib 

Milling 75 % 

94-97 : 

17.02 

15-56 ; 

65.62 

4.61 

, 7.72 

5.03 

» 83 » 

93-89 

17-32 

15-33 I 

62.18 , 

5.08 

. 9.31 

6.1 X 

» ^4 » 

Kye bran 

95-28 

15-28 

13.21 ; 

62.62 

4.28 

13.10 

4-72 

Milling 65% 

96,41 

15-51 

. 13-35 

74-14 

3-30 

3-46 

3-59 

» 84 » 

96.07 

16.37 

14.80 

70.50 

3.87 

, 4-33 

4-93 

» 94 » 

' 92,52 

19.04 

17.08 

' 57-87 

4*99 

; 10.62 

7.48 


Table II. — Percentage of Digestible Nutrient Substances 
Obtained by different Degrees of Milling. 


Crude 

Pure 

N-free 

Crude 

Crude 

Starch 

protein 

protein 

, extracts 

fats 

fibre 

Value 


Wheat bran 
Milling 

7.5% 

14-36 

12.9 

52.82 

4-05 

2.13 

51-2 

» 

83 » 

14-10 

12.2 

46.95 

4-29 

3-7^ 

48.1 

» 

94 » 

11.02 

8.9 

30.12 

3-45 

4.89 

40.0 

Kye bran 
Milling 

6.5% 

1 

12.08 

9,9 

64.28 

2.53 

2.06 

57-4 

» 

84 » 

12.77 

10,2 

60.42 

3,01 

1.78 

54-9 


94 » 

14-85 

12,8 

26.74 

3-97 

5-89 

33-4 


These data prove that the degree of milling is a good measure of 
the food value of a bran, the finer the milling, the lower is the value 
of the bran. F, D. 

283 - Colour Inheritance in Mammals and Domestic Birds (i). — porchepel, a., in 

Revue vitiriuMref Vol. LXXII, No. 9, pp. 541 -548 ; No 11, pp. 680-690. Toulouse, Sept, 
and Nov. 1921. 

The author shows in the first place that the germs of the elements 
constituting the various colours of the plumage, fur and coats of the dif- 

(i) S,e R. Jan. 1420, No. Si ; R. Aug. 1921, No. 8^2. (Ed.) 
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ferent breeds which have been evolved are to be found in the plumage, 
fur and coats of the primitive t3rpes from which these breeds are derived. 
He then investigated colour inheritance and gives a summary of several 
studies on this subject and finally describes his own experiments with 
rabbits. 

Mammals. As regards cattle, Marcel Vacher (i) reached the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions : 

1) Red bull and cow : of the progeny are red and less than 

I % are while. 

2) If one of the parents is white and the other red, go ‘the 

progeny are roan, 4 % red and 6 % white 

3) Two white parents nearly always produce white nff«5pring 

4) One white parent and the other piebald-red or roan have red, 
wliite and roan calves in variable proixirtions. 

5) Two roan parents produce offspring of all the various colours 
and shades of coat met with in the Durham breed, viz. red, roan and 
ewn white 

(>) The first calf of a Cliarolais bull and a red Dnrliam cow was a 
heifer wiih light-red coat , all the cows from this first cross weic ser\^ed 
by a white Cliarolais bull, and only b ot the i>rogeny were white 

As regards horses, many data have been collected 

Accoiding to Wilckfns, 574;! matings of animals registered in the 
English Studlx>ok (3016 of the animals being pure-bred, 1865 English 
half-bloods, and 86t pure-bred or halt bhxxl Arabs) gave the following 
results * 

English thorough-breds a) parents ot the same colour transmit their 
coat colour in the proportion ot 85 6 , 

h) when the parents are of different colours 43 7^^ of the offspring 
inherit the coat colour of the sire , 50 8 % that ot the dam , 5 5 differ 
in colour from iK^th sire and dam 

WTien the ]xirents are of the same colour, a chestnut coat is the one 
most frequently tiansinitted g77.b p 1000 

If the parents are of different colours, bay appears in 50 to 60 % 
of the foals. 

In similar cases, black is much more rarely transmitted . 10 only 
of the foals being black. 

The same proix>rtions occur in half-blood English horses 

When pure-blood and half-blood Anglo-Arabs are of the s.xme colour, 
they transmit their coats in 83 7 % of the cases 

Should the parents be of different colours, 31.3% of the foals inherit 
the sire's coat, 50.6 % the dam's coat, and 12.i % do not inherit the coat 
of either sire or dam. 

White or lighl-grey parents tninsmit their coat colour in go of the 
cases. 


(i) M Vacheb, Tmn>»mi«!.sion rlc la coulcur chcz aniinaus de la ferme BulUhn de la 
NaHonalf d'AnrtcuUnre de France, i<)os {Juthof's notei 
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If they are of different colotirs, white is dominant in 73 % of the cases. 

Bay is transmitted in 55,1 % of the cases, and blac^ in xg %. 

Cabriforce (i) by examining the pedigrees of 197 horses at the annexe 
of the Saint-Julien remotmt Station obtained the following data 

The offspring of a stallion and brood-mare of similar coat colour usually 
inherit the coat of the parents (81%). In such cases, chestnut is the colour 
that is most likely to be transmitted, occurring 95 times out of lOO whereas 
bay is only inherited 77 times out ot 100. When a stallion and mare of 
different coat colours are mated, the offspring nearly always (90 times out 
of 100), inherit the colour of one or other parent. 

The dam seems to exercise a preponderant influence upon the coat- 
colour of the offspring ; 58 5 times out of 100 the foals are the colour of the 
mare and only 41.5 times in 100 do they inherit the coat-colour of the 
sire 

A chestnut coat wliich is so surely transmitted, when both i>arents 
are chestnuts, also occurs frequently when one of the parents is a chestnut, 
or even when both are of another coloui ; 39 matings of a bay stallion 
with bay mares gave 9 chestnut foals, of which 3 were dark chestnut with 
mane, tail and legs darker than the coat. Greycoats are also transmitted 
in rather high proportions ‘ 

а) 22 matings of chestnut stallions with grey mares resulted in . 
50 % grey foals ; 36.3 % chestnuts , 9 % bays ; 4 5 % blacks. 

б) 6 matings of a grey sire and chestnut dam resulted in . 3 grey 
offspring and 3 che’-tnuts 

c) From 10 matings of a grey sire and grey dam were obtained : 
40 % bJiy foals ; 50 % gre\ , 10 % chestnut 

(/) II matings of a grey sire and grey dam resulted in ’ 54.5 % 
grey foals , 36.3 % bays , 9 o % chestnuts 

e) From 2 matings of grey parents i grey and i chestnut foal were 
obtained 

A black coat is transmitted with the greatest difficulty . ii animals 
with black coats (6 stallions, 5 mares), on being mated with animals of a 
different colour, transmitted their coat once only. 

a) A chestnut sire mated with a black mare produced one brown- 
bay foal ; 

h) Four other matings of bay sire with a black mare gave 3 bay 
foals and one chestnut ; 

c) Four matings of black sire with bay dam produced i black foal, 
i chestnut and 2 bay, of which i was a dark brown-bay ; 

rf) With a black sire and chestnut dam a brown-bay was obtained ; 
e) With a black stallion and a grey mare, a dark-gre3^ foal was 
obtained. 

Cabriforce's statements as regards the influence of the dam's 

r) C\BRiFORCE, Observations hippique*^ sur le contingent de iSyg Influence dcs repro- 
ducteurs --ur la robe des produits, in Recued de memotres et observattons sur Vh^^^t^ne et 
medcnne veUrtnatre milttatn, {Author*<t note^ 
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coat-colour upon that of her offspring, the difficulty of transmitting a black 
coat and the facility with which ctestnut and grey coats are inherited 
entirely corroborate the statements of Wii.ckkns. 

Ditpas, quoted by Floriot (i), has also collected some data respect¬ 
ing the 300 horses at the Fontenay-le-Comte Remount Station which may 
be summarised as follows • 

1) Inheritance Irequency ot criat-colour ; a) bay, is transmitted 208 
times out of 310 (66 %) ; b) chestnut is transmitted 87 times out of 181 
(48 %) , roan, is transmitted 5 times out of ii (45 %) , grey, 5 times out 
of 30 (17 ^0) , black, 3 times out of 25 (12 

2) Sex influence Stallions transmit their coat colour more frequent¬ 
ly than mares , the transmission jiercentage being 48 for the former and 
39 for the latter. 

8) Transmission of coat-colour of parents when sire and dam are 
of the same colour 85 offspring inherit this colour a chestnut 

coat is more easily transmitted (91 ont of 100 times) than a bay {83 out, 
of TOO times) 

In siLinc, a white co<it is most easil3^ transmitted As regards rabbtts 
(histiive Ijnzm (2) has drawn the following conclusions from the results 
ot his ex|ienments. 

From a black buck-rabbit mated with a Russian doe, q black ^wing 
were obtained. 

A grey buck-rabbit mated with a Russian doe produced a litter of 
5 grey and 3 black These ^oiuig rabbits, when nvited together, pro¬ 
duced 74 offspring, ot wdiich 58 had the characters of the grey rabbit and 
16 those of the Russian rabbit 

As was to be ex])ected in such close in-breeding, the ^^oung Russian 
rabbits of the last litters showed a tendency to lose the coloured spots 
characterising the breed, and for the same reason, large while patches 
appeared on the head ami shoulders of the young gre^’^ rabbits of the same 
litters 

The mating of a wlnte Angiira buck-rabbit with a gre^’ doe-rabbit 
resulted 111 3 litters of 26 gre^’' ^oung with black eyes, which either inhented 
from the male brushes ot long haii undenieath their paws or else were en- 
tireU’ gre^^-Aiigoras 

An ordinary dark-grex' buck-rabbit with white on the forehead, tip 
of the nose, the neck and tips of the fore-^^iaw^s, when mated with a white 
'Angora doe-rabbit produced in 3 litters, 9 3T>ung, all resembling the breed 
of the buck, and with while markings distributed as follows; one dark- 
gre3’ labbit had a white star on its forehead, another wRvS dark-gre3’ with 
a white star on its forehead and wliite tips to its fore-feet, a third had the 


U) KtrOKioT, l^’h<recbt6 che/ le chcval, Revue xeUritmtre mtlUutrc, Dec 1913. 
{Author*^ note) 

O Recherches sur rheredite des camctires dii pelage thez le^ lapui*-, Comptei 

tendm de la SoctH^ de Btolo^ie, I'cb 3, {A uthor^s note) 
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front half of its body and half its head white, the rest of its body being 
dark-grey. 

Saint-Yves MiSnard mated a white Russian buck-rabbit with a 
silver-grey doe-rabbit and obtained black offspring. 

These black rabbits when mated produced black young for 3 or 4 
generations, but in the 5th generation one white rabbit with black feet 
was found in the litter ; this was a case of atavism. 

The author's experiments made in collaboration with Prof. Boucher 
3delded the following lesults : 

1) A black buck-rabbit on being mated with a wliite doe-rabbit, 
produced : 2 black young , i dark silver-grey with white head. 

2) Black buck-rabbit X white doe-rabbit: 5 grey, 2 black. 

3) A black rabbit resulting from experiment i, on being mated with 
Is dam (a white rabbit), produced 3 black and i white. The proportion 
of pigmented indi\Hduals was larger than that of the white ; in the last case 
the yotmg were ^/4 white rabbit blood and 34 black rabbit ; in exi^eriment 
2 there was a throwback to fawn-grey This atavism is prowd by several 
other series of experiments made by the author and has been confirmed 
by CouniN (i) who says he frequently saw little red rabbits resembling 
their grandfather amongst the white individuals of e^ich litter resulting 
from the several matings of white doe-rabbits with black buck-rabbits. 

Birds. — From 1893 to 1903, Gustav lyOizET, (2) studied the inherit¬ 
ance of plumage colour 111 the carrier-pigeons of the military pigeoncot 
at Vaugirard and came to the follow^ing conclusions . 

1) If 2 iiigeons of similar plumage are mated, 85 % of the young 
birds will have the same plumage as their parents 

2) If 2 pigeons of different plumage are mated, their progeny will 
vary, according to the mixtures, in the tollowing projKirtion*^ 

a) The mixture mottled blue gives : 62 % mottled birds ; 37 % blue 
and 0,88 % with new ]ilumage colours. 

b) The mixture mottled led gives 42 % mottled birds ; 46 % red ; 
12 % with new plumage colours 

c) The blue-red mixture gives 13 % blue birds ; 36 % red ; 50 % 
with new plumage colours 

d) The white-blue mixture gives : 36 % blue birds ; 40 % white ; 

24 % of new plumage colours ^ 

e) The white-mottled mixtiue gives: 33 % mottled; 44% white; 
23 % with new plumage colours 

Certain colours of plumage are dominant over others, thus mottled 
is dominant over blue, red over blue, and white over blue and mottled. 

The progeny of the same pair, generally remains the same every year, 
at least for 4 consecutive years, when the parents and grandparents had 
the same plumage. 

{i) Coi-nx, /rffc f*/n 2nfl edition, Vol II, p 7<;i {Author's noU) 

(2) Eoizel, Etudes sur I’hcTtditt dt la coloration <lu plumage eber les piijcons voyai?eurs 
^omptes rendiis dc la ^ocut^ de Hiolo %€, Mar ii i<)o5 {Author s fu4i) 
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The plumage colour of the young birds differs every year, however, 
when the parents have plumage of different colours. 

If the genealogy of given pairs is followed fora certain number of gen¬ 
erations, new colours are sometimes found to occur without the possibility 
of tracing them in the progenitors, even as far back as the 8th generation. 

As a result of his numerous observations, the author concludes that 
" colour like every other character dei>ends upon the parents* capacity 
of transmission, but some colours such as chestnut and grey in the case 
of horses are more easily transmitted 

When animals are the result of hybridisation or crosses between in¬ 
dividuals of different breeds, there is no fixed lule as to colour-transmission 
and atavistic colours may occur to such an extent that colour-inheritance 
is in abeyance. 

Wlien however the breeds hfive long been subject to selection, and 
great care has been taken to insure uniform coat colour, as is the case 
with many breeds of cattle, the results are perfectly certain. 

Coat colour resembles all other characters : the greater the number 
of the generations, the more likely it is tlxat the organism will be imbued 
wdth the breed elements and the less the risk of any new characters arising, 
provided the environment remains the same ** F. D 

284 - Mutations observed in the Skunk (Mepit/tis pudita and M. hudso^ 
n/ca) in the United States. - DimrsiN, J a (I^.ihoratory of (Tcnetic^, IPmoi*- 
VfiTiciiltiiicLl K^l^emnent Station) and Iloi brook, r M (Skunk Development Bureau, 
While Plains, X Y ), m Jnurntl 01 Htrtdttv, Vol XII, Xo 6, pp h^s i, 

U ashiiip;ton, j o-Ji 

The authors give a short accoiuit of the fur trade in the United States 
which has increased during the last 10 years to such an extent that instead 
exporting raw furs to Kurope, America is even in a position to imyxirt 
skins to lie dressed and made np in the countty'. One ini}X7rtant source 
of the nati^’e sup]»ly is the skunk (Mephhiiis spp.) fi) which is bred in 
captivity <>r in a state of .semi-domestication The authors then describe 

their ex'jierinients in skunk breeihng, the mutations obtained and their 
hereditai>' beha\donr. 

So far they have discovered 12 mutations in M pudifa, and 3in M 
htidsomta Mutations are evideidly fairly frequent in tliis genus, and have 
also been observ’^ed in skunks captured in various States There are 5 
distinct iypes of mutation : 1) self-black; 3) ^eal-browii white with 
stripes, 3) black-eyed while; 4) white with a small amount of pig¬ 
ment in eyes ; 5) pure albino The ^ different albinotic types represent 
simple changes in single genes and therefore each giws a monohybrid ratio 
when crossed with the wild form There is no evidence tliat they may 
be multiple allelomorjihs The ap^iearance of mutations is increased 
by in-breeding. 

There was a great preixinderance of females among the skunks born 
U 7 of 56). F. D 

(i) See A*. Augu*'t Xo. ) 
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aSs - Wsammnmt^ ^ §mtM$ of in Campus 

rsndus de VAcadimie de$ SaUnces, V 61 . No. 3, 'pp, 193*196, %.'X* Paris, Jamiaty 
x6, Z982. 

From measuring tiie surface of the human body, the author discovered 
the geometric law *': 

where S represents the body surface, the mean peripheral height and 
P** the mean perimeter. 


toi «(OntTRIQOEDE uSURFACE T8TAU''S‘^ WCHEVAL 

iPm^P^rimfetretroyen ^ROUSSY 

I Hms Hauleur p6npherjque mqyenne 


S.PmXH' 


.arc.xas 



StHBA WfP Jiltim 

CALCUl Of Pm 
Penmdireslia is) 15 
Somme des Penmetres 5373"^ 
P^nmeire mqyen s ‘ 

CALCUL DE Mm 
Somme deABC abc443Q*”' 

H^=-r- 

5s A.« HlSi s sfsjj^ueo=52 '"m40 

PETfTES SURFACES . 
Oreiiles (ainongles) *30* 
Queue ( 1 cone droit)» 20 * , 
Sabot (pl8nte)tcercleii4t_a/" 

* somme * 14/* 

S=*^‘das/*i840- C'iz s 5p10 


Although convinced that this law is general, that is to say applicable 
to all measurable bodies, he wished to test it also upon quadrupeds be¬ 
ginning with the horse. 

His first experiments were made on a small artificial horse and the 
results tested by covering the living animal with an artificial skin, which 
was afterwards removed, the pieces being laid out on a flat surface and 
their plane area determined ; sometimes they were photographed. 

In this way, he obtaineil a total measured surface of 54.37 dm*, as 
against 54.40 dm* calculated according to the geometric law. The results 
thus practically agree, the difference being only 3 cm*. 

The examination of the appended figure will explain the processes 
by which the geometric law '' was evolved. 

mi 
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Detekminatioi^ of Mean Perimetkk . — With a flexible 
accurate measuxing^tape properly applied measure the perimeters alter- 
nately of the flattest and the most rounded contours of the head, neck 
trunk, one hind-leg, and one fore-leg, as is shown by the dotted lines. In 
this manner, are obtained 15 perimeters numbered 1-15. 

The measurements 10 and 15 are those of the lower border of the left 
side of both hoofs. 

In order to obtain the measurements for the two other limbs, double 
the perimeters 6 to 15 inclusive. The sum of the 15 perimeters, 5373 
mm. divided by their number (15) will give the mean ^^nmeter P^ which 
is 358 mm. 

Determination op the Mean Peripheral HEitmT — Measure 
(following all the curves of the skin), the chief out lines A i and the line B 
drawn along the middle of the lateral surface of the animal, and then meas¬ 
ure the three small lines a b c on the left fore-leg. 

The sum of these 6 lines (4439 mm in the given case), on being divided 
by 3 (the common divisor of the two series ot lines), gives the mean pc- 
tipheral heifiht //•” which is 1480 mm 

The surface 5 of the horse is P^ X =- 358 x 1480 ~ 52 89 din*. 

This result being ver3’' satisfactory might be adopted If how^ever de¬ 
sired, the negligible sum, i 42 Scj dni.($) of the small surfaces of the ears, 
tail and soles of hoofs can be added {as was clone above), and this gives 
the total surface of 54 40 Sq dm. F D. 

286 - Characters of the Chilian Horse. - corki v. \ v , 1 it^luk m , m: 
IJ Rourigx cz, Vl\i , I) o , in f/ 'I tUht *>ocicd id \ ftionil de 4 ^ticuI- 

fitra {< fiih) Vol VI (V <»1 -,2 ol ihv Jiohltn)^ p 201, No 10 S Oe Chile, 

Octo!>er i'> 2 i 

Re^xirt of the Commission appointed by the Managing Board ot the 
National Society of Agiiculture and approved by the Society at its meeting 
ol Augu-^t 22, 1921 

Gknerai, Characteristics. — The Chilian horse belongs to a very 
muscular type ; it is heavily-built, but agile, and its mo cements are swift. 

The chest girth vanes from i 62 111. to 1.82 m according to the aiii- 
mars height which is from i 35 m to x 50 m 

Characters of the Breei>. — colour vanegated ; as a rule, the 
coat is of two distinct colours, or there is a little white on the forehead 
and legs. 

Skin thick ; little hair on fetlocks ; mane and tail generally thick, 
hair wavy. 

Head light, ot medium length, forehead broad and flat, profile straight 
or slightly convex ; eyes bright, slightly covered by the superficiary arch ; 
ears small and mobile. 

Neck of average length, wide at the base which is strongly joined 
to the scapula ; slightly convex in the upper portion, full and nearly rec¬ 
tilinear in the lower, slender at its junction with the head. 

Winters usually too low, short and buried in masses of mus<de. It 
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is necessary to improve the withers with a view to the saddle ; they must 
be enlarged and made more prominent without the exaggeration seen in 
the pure-blood or hunter. 

Shoulder very muscular but sometimes too short and too straights 
Ils slope and length must be increased in order to obtain the quickness 
of movement required in a saddle-horse. 

Chest wide, muscular, shoulder-blades well separated. 

Back very muscular, sometimes a little long and low where it joins 
the withers It should always be strong and short (the length of the horse 
being obtained from a sufficient slope of the shoulders) with long withers, 
haunches and croup. 

Haunches wide, muscular, strongly joined by a straight sometimes 
slightly convex line to the croup. 

Croup long, full, slightly inclined The tail is inserted rather low 
and is therefore generally pendent, or a little turned up at the lower part. 

Trunk well-developed, nbs round, barrel cylindrical, and flanks short 
and hill. 

Fore-legs : fore-arm long straight, arm properly inclined, elbow free 
from chest, both very muscular; knee strong and wide ; cannon-bone of 
average length relatively slender ; seen from the side it should be wide, 
sinews strong and standing well apart 

Hind quarters * haunch very muscular; the croup must be long, the 
leg wide, muscular internally and externally, hock dry and strong, some¬ 
times a little narrow from the front view The wide space between the 
legs when the horse is in motion is characteristic of the breed. It denotes 
strength and energy but must not be exaggerated, for thus the harmony 
of the animals' movements is unpaired 

Arhculations : small, round and very dry 

Pasterns ■ short, scrong, must have sufficient slope to be very elastic, 

Hooj : relatively small, high; sole concave, frog little developed 

Character : Docile and a good worker 

DONics^YS 287 - The Donkey of Catalonia, Spain. — Rosixl y Vila, M (Urofesoi de Zootccnia de la 
]e^cucU Superior de Agricultura, Madtid), in / / Culitvador ntodernof vol VII, No i, pp. ^5-5 
figs Barcelona, ]a.nuar>' 1022. 

The Catalonian donkey is a native breed, as can be seen from prehis¬ 
toric drawings and the neolithic remains. 

The chief characters peculiar to the breed are described exhaustively 
by the author. They are as follows ' head with rectilinear outline in adult 
animals, with double frontal convexity in young individuals, brachyce- 
phalous in type 0,56 in. to 0,68 m. in len^h; ears straight and long 
{0.38 m. to 0.42 m, in length); height 1.35 m.-i.bs ra.; neck slender; 
shoulder not very sloping ; withers little raised and distinct; dorsal line 
straight and long; chest a little narrow but with spacious thoracic 
cavity; chest walls moderately rounded ; croup short with double slope; 
sacrum very prominent; legs slender and strong. The coat of the adult 
donkey varies between chestnut and nearly black; the axilla, the fiat 
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portion of the thigh, lower pari of chest and of the belly are all 
silvery white. The muzzle is white as far as the lower third of the 
nostrils and there is a white circle round the eye. Their harmonious 
shape, expressive faces and lively temperament give these donkeys a very 
handsome, high-bred appearance. 

The measurements of a good specimen two years of age are as follows : 
height at withers 1.50 m.; height at middle of back 1.46 m.; length of 
back 1.45 m.; girth of chest 1.60 m. ; circumference of tibia 22 cm. ; 
weight about 350 kg. The female donkeys give an extraordinary amount 
of milk, the lactation period is long and may even last 18 months ; from 
4.5 to 5 litres of milk are given daily for a year, the amount decreasing 
to 2.5 litres at 18 months. 

The jack-asses are chiefly used for the breeding oi mules and imist 
not be exix)rted after they are 2 years old. Formerly they were exported 
practically to all parts of the world either for mule-breeding or to improve 
native races of donkeys in other countries. The price of a good breeding- 
animals is from 4 000 to 8 000 pesetas. 

The Catalonian donkeys are of two tyi>es, the one inclining to height 
and the other to wadth ; the first are found in Comarca de Urgel and the 
second in Vich and Olot. The broad animals are preferred by the Italian 
and French importers and the tall by the Imglish (for India, the African 
Colonies and Australia) and by the North Americans. 

The “ Mancomunidad de la Cataluna ** (Association of all the political 
parties of CaUilonia) (1) has started a stud-book for donkeys in whicli the 
only entries are of breeding-animals which have gained piizes at the shows 
held b}" the “ Mancomunidad or the progeny of the prize-winners. 

F I), 


288 - The Cattle Industry of Cuba, xivmr, v o in jju ( ubem V(»i xix, 

Nu. «<, pp loK’, York August 1021 

Cuba is admirably suited to cattle-rearing. The climate is tem]ierate 
and the temperature varies little wdiich allow^s of the animals to be left 
in oi>en pasture all the year round. Care must however be taken duiing the 
summer rainy season to remove the cattle from the low wet lands to the 
adjoining higher country, otherwise foot-trouble may result from the ani¬ 
mals being continually in the water. In the dry .season ofwintei, when 
grass begins to get short and scarce, and water lurd to obtain on the higher 
better-drained areas of the interior, the cattle have to be brought down 
to the moist pastures at lower-levels. Good water is practically obtainable 
everywhere throughout the Island, especially in the centre of the Provinces 
of Camagiiey and Oriente. 

Guinea Grass {Panicum maximum) and Para Grass {Panicum molle), 
have been introduced into Cuba and grow luxuriantly, furnishing the best 

(i) The “ Direcci^n <le los Servicio> tie gatiaderia <le la Mancomunidad de Cataluna, 
Calle X^rgel, 87, Barcelona ”, will furnish information on all subject'^ connected with Stock- 
bree<liitg in Catalonia. {Ed ) 
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of pastures, especially for fattening purposes. The fotxnet plant piefets 
the higher lands, the latter does best on the lower. Excessively close 
grazing will, howe\^r, destroy them and their places are taken by the na¬ 
tive grasses of Cuba, of which tte principal, “ espartillo ", is an excellent 
forage plant highly prized for milk production. 

The topography of Cuba is favourable to the combination of agricnl- 
ture with cattle-raising. In the Province of Pinar del Rio, in the soutli^m 
portion of the Province of Santa Clara, in the northern portion of Cama- 
guey, and throughout a very large area of the Province ot Oriente, slightly 
undulating areas of agricultural land are found bounded by rough broken 
country in many places still covered with virgin forest, but where the trees 
have been felled, the slopes are all covered with tall rank grass composed 
of Panicum maximum and P molle. 

At the end of the War of Independence, the cattle industry had prac¬ 
tically disappeared, but very soon large quantities of stock vere imported 
from Florida, Texas, Mexico, Central America, Panama and Venezuela, 
and the supply exceeded the demand; this continued for some years. 

In 1915 however many stock-breeders began ploughing up their pas¬ 
tures and planting them with sugar-cane. This change though slow at 
first, gradually became more rapid and reached its climax in the spring 
and early summer cf 1920. The necessary results were a decrease in cattle 
production and increased importation 

Thus while from 1907 to about 1919, only breeding stock were import¬ 
ed, some 20 000 head of cattle were introduced ni the 2 following years, 
the aniiuaLs coming chiefly from Venezuela, Colombia and Costa Rica ; 
a few have recently been imported from the United States The animals 
imported after the War of Independence constituted, with their offspring, 
what might be called the native breed of cattle They still exist in count¬ 
less herds and are of a non-descript heterogeneous type. They are, however, 
being improved by progressive breeders through the introduction of high- 
class pedigree sires of the Polled Angus, Hereford, Durham and 2 ^bu 
breeds. 

Some cattle-raisers greatly prize the Polled Angus race, as it has 
proved able to adapt itself to the climatic conditionof Cuba-is resistant 
to ticks and diseases, and produces fine beet-cattle. 

The Hereford is also favoured, but is regarded by some breeders as 
a lazy animal which does not make full use of the grazing-ground. 

The Zebu is perhaps the greatest favourite ; it is almost tick immune, 
of good form and excellent as a beef animal 

As a result of the introduction of the Zebu and the Polled Angus, a 
vast number of cattle have been improved, the animals being heavier 
and producing meat of better quality. 

The large Cuban sugar crop is hauled from the field to the railway 
loading stations in carts drawn by oxen of which 3 to 5 yokes are required 
for each cart Assuming the annual amount of cane transported to be 
36 360 000 long tons, it takes about 8 million cartages to haul it, each 
cart-load being 4 5 tons. Thus a great number of cattle are needed for 
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tht work and it would be advisable to raise special breeds for the pui;poea- 
Among tbe^ favourites adopted by tbe Cubans alroost from their first in¬ 
troduction has been a strain from Porto Rico consisting of heavy animals* 
of excellent disposition, easily trained and taking readily to the work. 
Certain types of Colombian and Venezuelan cattle have been found to be 
well adapted for iise in carts. Cattle with a certain amount of zebu blood 
are much faster than the other strains used, but their wildness and the 
consequent difficulty in handling them is a great drawback. 

The law requires that all cattle imported into the Island from South 
and Central America, Mexico and Texas should be dipped (to free them 
from ticks) at the port of introduction. In nearly all the belter ranches 
of the interior, dipping has been adopted as the best means of getting rid 
of tick, but it is not compulsory. The subdivision of jiastures and the s>"s- 
teniatic transfer of cattle from one subdivision to another with a view 
to the complete eradication of ticks has not yet been adopted 

The raising ot stock in connection with the sugar-mills has not been 
fully developed. 

The estimated consumption of cattle in Cuba is about looo head 
per day. Modern up-to-date abattoirs are rare in the Island ; there is 
one at Camaguey and other at Ifavana. An attempt has been made 
to instal reftigerating plants, but without success tor the Cuban has a 
prejudice against refrigerated meat, and when meat has been kept on ice 
at the butchers it has to be sold as second grade meat. 

The acreage under sugar-cane will probably decrease, which will 
result in an increase in the land available for x>asture and hence in the 
number ot cattle raised. A tremendous drop has already taken place in 
the x>rice of cattle. Vearhngs which fetched at least 45 dollars per 
head in iq20, could be bought for 15 dollars in the second half of 
1921. F. D. 

289 - Improvement of Dairy Cattle by Milk Control in Denmark. - i v ( x^riLui- 

lural Commissioner to the Unlish in //n Joutn(*l of tht of le/t 

cuHuti^ Vol XXVllI, No 7, p]» t . No s, po 701 711, Inf-x 2 lyOiuUm 

October au<l NoveinlK.r loji 

The first Danish Milk Recording Society was instituted at \"ejen, 
in 1895 under the name of " Vejen Kontrolfo rening'\ The aim of this 
society wa« to ascertain the quantity’' and quality of the milk yield of in¬ 
dividual cows in order to be able to eliuunate the animals that did not 
pay for their keex) and to reserve the best cows for breeding purxxises 
When the Vejen Society had been working lor a year, it was found that 
the best ot the controlled cows pioduced a x>oiind of butter at the cost of 
6ti and th# poorest cow produced a x>ound of butter at tlie cost of 2s Sd 

By the Law of iqo2 the Danish (.kivemment made a grant not exceed¬ 
ing £10 to each Milk Recording Societ5^ of at least to members with 200 
cows, on condition that the Societies should help to form better strains 
of dairy cattle. This grant was renewed by the Law of iqi2. 

The results ot the institution of Milk Control Societies were : an in¬ 
crease in the general average of milk production, the adoption of a more 
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liberal teeding lor cows, a selection of breeding-animals based, not 
as before, on external conformation alone but also on an exact Imow- 
ledge of the quantity and quality of the milk produced and on the 
ability ot the cow to transmit her character as a milk producer to her 
progeny. 

The good results obtained by these Societies are shown by the records 
of those of Funen. These were founded in 1899-1900, in which year 
they controlled 5467 cows, the number rising in 1915-1916 to 40 116. 
The average annual milk yields of all the cows (whether in milk or not) 
belonging to the Societies being for these two years, 6 822 lb. and 7 938 lb. 
respectivel3’^; the fat percentage being 3.36 and 3.55, and the butter 3deld 
255 lb. and 323 lb. respectively. 

The Danish dairy farmer breeds his own cattle ; he adopts in-breeding 
or line-breeding, thereby forming families. 

Family herd-books are a special feature of Danish cattle-breeding, 
their value depending to a great extent on the work of the milk-recording 
societies. These herd-books have proved tluit the greater the number 
of high yielding animals a cow can count among her ancestors, the more 
likely she is to transmit the quality of high yield to her offspring. The 
author reproduces two si>ecimen pages ot the Book of Record Sheets on 
which are entered not only the cows' performance but also details relating 
to her ancestry and progeny. The family herd-books are not drawn 
up by the Controller of the Milk Recording Societies, but by the Agricul¬ 
tural Advisers appointed by the Agricultural Societies or the Joint Com¬ 
mittees ot Breeding and Milk Recording Societies. The State pays part 
of the salaries of these advisers. 

About 1880 official herdbooks were started which are to some extent 
based on the family herd-books. These official herdbooks give the descrip¬ 
tion and i>edigree of the animal, as well as the milk and butter production 
in the case of a cow, and the performance of its female progenitors in that 
of a bull. 

In order to find herds which not only contained prominent animals 
but consisted of families from which a good supply of breeding stock could 
be obtained for the improvement of other herds, competitions were carried 
out for one year at a time ; later, these competitions lasted two years. 
The first was held in Funen in 1894-1896 and the 7th in 1913-IQ15. An¬ 
other series was begun in Sealand in 1897. The best herds were officially 
recognised as '' Breeding Centres". 

The results obtained at Funen were as follows : xst biennial compe- 
tition : 7 comi>eting herds consisting of 530 cows : average annual milk 
production per head 697 gallons, fat percentage 3.44 — competition : 
18 herds 777 cows, 853 galloijs of milk, at percentage 3.53 — yth com¬ 
petition : 10 herds, 304 cows, 934 gallons of milk, fat percentage 3.83. 
These competitions between en tire herds are a peculiarity of Danish cat¬ 
tle-breeding. The Government encouraged them by annual grants. 

An important step forward was made when it was ascertained from 
the records of the Milk Recording Societies that the capacity of yielding 
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large quantities of milk with a high fat percentage can be transmitted 
through the bull to his progeny. 

By the Laws on Breeding Domestic Animals {1887 and 1902) grants 
were made by the Government for prizes lor bulls at District Agricultural 
Shows, uuder the conditions that the animals were to be kept for service 
in the country at least until May ist in the following year and that bulls 
5 years old or older should be judged through their offspring. This sec¬ 
ond proviso gave rise to Offspring Shows " which are also a special 
Danish feature. By these means farmers have lor a namber of years 
l>een encouraged to preserve good bull^ tor service. While in 1887, only 
371 bulls were presented at the District Shows, in 1908 more than 1200 
were presented at the State Shows, and as many as 250 old bulls are entered 
at local shows every year. 

The law of 1902 offered a further grant of £750 to cattle breeding 
societies “ which by showing superior offspring have proved to be parti¬ 
cularly callable of develoinng good strains of dairy cattle '' In order to 
participate in this giant, the Breeding Societies must exhibit at the Off¬ 
spring Shows their bulls and ^/g of the total number of their cows, and at 
least 2 bulls and 24 cows. One fourth of the cows must be between one 
and two years old and for at least, two years' milk records must be pro¬ 
duced. Breeding Societies liave an additional claim to the grant if they 
have formed or are about to form tril)es or families of dairy cattle producing 
a high yield of buttei. When the Law was amended in 1912, further 
encouragement was offered to cattle-breeding societies having many of 
their cows under the control of the milk-recording societies. A grant is 
offered for each bull belonging to a cattle-breeding society when the bull 
is at least i ^4 years old and has been awarded certain prizes at shows ; 
the amount of the grant varies according to the proportion of the cows 
belonging to the breeding society that are being reliabl^’^ controlled as to 
their yield of milk, butler production and consumption of fodder. 

When the Milk Recording Societies had worked for a considerable num¬ 
bers of years and had on their books some 15 000 herds including 250 000 
cows or about of all the cows m the country, a large amount ot infor¬ 
mation wras available. 

This statistical material was worked up by the Federations of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies. The investigations are now carried on to a large extent 
by the Officers of the Provincial Federations, the Government defraying 
part of the cost. These records are used to determine which of the 
registered bulls influence the milk yield of their progeny, so that it is 
higher than that of the dam of the bull. Butter production is taken 
into special account. 

Both with the Red Danish Dairy Cattle and the Jutland Breed 
much of the progress during recent years is due to the influence of a few 
bulls having remarkably strong jiower of transnutting higher milk 3delding 
capacity to their progeny. 

The use of milk records in the breeding of cattle both by line-breeding 
and employing bulls selected as explained above, has now been carried 
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on long enotigh to sinaw definite resnite; this is diearly seen by oDin^adiig 
the yield of the herds at two different periods. 


Year 

Vlelds of tnlUc 

i 

Fat 

Yields of butter 

• 


i i 

Red Dantsh Breeds 


1905 - 1906 

8.941 lb. 

3.58 % j 

356 lb. 

1915 ~ 1916 

10,041 » 

4. IX » 

4 602 » 

1905 - 1906 

9.427 

340 * 1 

356 . 

1915 - 1916 

11.282 

4.30 » 

546 » 


Jutland Breed. 


1900 — 190T 

\ 5-315' 

3.09 % 


1916 - 1917 

1 8.175 • i 

.1-87 “ 1 

354 » 

1897 — 1898 j 

[ 5-922 » 

3.01 » ' 

196 » 

1913 ~ 191-} 

8.538 » j 

3-84 ^ 

367 » 


Shorthorns, 


1901 — 1902 ; 

6.864 lb. 

3-02 % 

277 Ib. 

1911 — 1912 

IO.l 6 | » 

4.06 

460 » 


Averaging i8 herds of all 3 breeds during a period of about 14 years, 
the milk yield has been increased 26 % and the butter production over 
50 %. The improvement lias been general throughout the country and 
is not confined to the stock ol eminent breeders, but extends also to that 
of small farmers. In the opinion of Morkkherg : “ the capacity to yield 
much milk and the capacity to yield rich milk are two different characters, 
both hereditary, but inherited the one independently of the other/' If 
this is correct, the problem is still easier for a countr\^ where a high milk 
yield is the main object, than ror Denmark, where a large production of 
butter is required. 

The rules for Cattle Shows vary a little in the different Provinces ; 
the author quotes as instances some of the rules for the provincial Shows 
held by the Associated Agricultural Societies in Funen. F. D. 

290 - The Utilisation for Grazing-Grounds of the De-forested Lands of the South of 
the United States, — I’arley r. W , and Cj^RKEmi, S W. (Antmal Husbandry Divtsiou, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S Dcpfirtineiil of Asriculture) in Uniicd States Depart^ 
ment of Agriculture^ Bulletin No. 827, 5i pp » tigs. 13. Washiugton 1921. 

The authors, give an account of the cattle-rearing conditions exist¬ 
ing in the coastal plain of the South-East of the United States and the 
value as grazing grounds of the land formerly covered with pine-forests. 
They describe, the conditions of the cimate and soil; system of land te¬ 
nure ; pastures; methods of feeding the cattle; building and shelters for 
stodc; diseases and pests; water supply; the condition of the markets. 
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At tht present time the area of this region (which includes the souths 
eastern portion of South Carolina, most of Florida, the southern part erf 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, the central and northern part of 
Louisiana and parts of south-eastern Texas and of southern Arkansas, is 
estimated at lOO ooo ooo acres, and is being increased by about lo ooo ooo 
acres annually as additional land is cut over The sandy soil is of 
sedimentary origin and is the natural' habitat of the long-leaf yellow pine 
{Pinus palustris). Although the cattle industry has been growing rapidly 
since 1910, it has not developed to the full extent possible. The animals 
are of poor quality owing to various causes, but especially to the cattle 
tick which makes it impossible to keep pure-bred or grade animals in this 
district. Mature cows average about 400 or 500 lb. and steers of 3 to 5 
years of age average from 600 to 750 lb. 

The most imix>rtant stock-breeding problem is the improvement of 
the pastures which can be effected by the distribution and protection of 
Lespedeza {Japaiie.se clover), and of Axonopus compressus (carpet-grass) 
The native pastures furnish good grazing from early spring until about 
July ; later, the quality of the grass deteriorates and in the winter, forage 
has to be fed to the cattle. Amongst the winter feeds the author recom¬ 
mends (as bulkj" fodder), maize stalks, haj^ made from leguniinosae, 
cotton seed meal <ind maize silage (as concentrates), velvet-^ans {Stt- 
zolobfum sp ) in the pod 

The author gives the results of a feeding-exiieriment in which the 
Mississippi Experiment Station collaborated. This experiment has shown 
that the same increase of live-weight, at the same cost is obtained by 
feeding the cattle on maize silage or velvet-bean pods whether crushed or 
whole. The animals, however, eat the whole pods more readily. 

F. D. 

291 - The Value of Beet Molasses in the Ration for Fattening Steers. <vr\y, \ s 

m Vifcls About S« ar, Vol Xlll, No pp Xcu York, \ugiist (>, 1021 

An exi>eriment has recently been carried out by the Iowa Experiment 
Station at Ames with a view to determining whether beet molasses or cane- 
molasses (both well-known to be excellent feeds for beef cattle), is the more 
efficient and economical. 

Prof. Evvari> finds that when maize sells at i 71 dollars per bushel, 
it is cheaper to feed molasses at 45 dollars per ton, but when maize is 
selling at 50 cents per bushel and 30 dollars x>ei ton is paid for molasses (as in 
the United States, in 1921) molasses is too expensive. 

The experiment was carried out with 5 lots of grade Hereford steers. 
Ix>t 1 which served as a control, received the standard maize-belt ration 
viz. (for the entire period), 21 lb. shelled maize -+- 10 lb. maize silage, 5 lb. 
mixed timothy and clover hay 3 lb. linseed oil meal. 

Lot II received in addition to the standard ration* 2 lb. cane molasses 
per head, per day but ate 2 5 lb. less maize, 2 lb less silage, the same oil- 
tueal and less hay than Lot I. 

Lot HI was fed the same ration as Lot I with the addition of 5 lb. cane 
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molasses. The animals received up to 8 lb. daily for a while, which was 
all they could consume, but the extra feed did them no particular good. 

Lot IV got the regular ration with 2 lb. beet molasses added. Lot V 
was fed the standard ration plus 5 lb. beet molasses. 

The experiment lasted 120 days. The initial weight of the steers 
was I 000 lb. each and the range of weights at the end was 1356 to 1430 lb., 
the variation being due to the different rations. 

The daily increase of live weight was 48 oz. per head and per day 
on the average for all the groups. All groups with the exception of the 
Vth showed less increa.se in weight than Lot I, which showed an increase 
01 49 oz. per head and j>ei day, the increase for Lot V being just over 
48 oz. Both gave a return of 61 % when killed, all the others j:>roving 
less profitable. 

Lot II, III and IV would in any case have showed inferior results 
to Lot I even it the molasses consumed had cost nothing. On the other 
hand Tx>t V, which consumed the nuixinmm amount of beet molasses, 
made a better use of its food and shewed an increase in weight practically 
equal to that of Lot I, was sold for practically the same price per lb, 
of life-weight and as it consumed the least expensive ration really proved 
the most satisfactory. D 

292 - The Sterilisation of Cows. i w\\\ri>, , m Ktcutti tU Vtd^cnie 

Vol XCVII, «4, pp (20 Poiiloubt, Vo\enil>er ?<> I lev cm her \o, i‘>2i — 

I Boucuet, Ihtdent, x)p 

I. After having tried for the sterilisation of cows the crushers of 
Chassaignac, FIvOCard and Kri:bs, Bkrtschy and Dkgivk's elastic li¬ 
gatures,.. metallic ligatures, American forceps (all with unsatisfactory 
results;, and also the ovariotomes ol Bertschy and Favre which gave 
better results, although all danger of haemorrhage w^as not eliminated, the 
author finally decided to adopt the Hess ovanotome (invented in 1912), 
which gave him complete ;>atisfaction. Since 1913, he has used this ins¬ 
trument in the Canton of Geneva and the I)e])artments of Haute Savoie 
and Ain, operating upon 700 to 800 cows annually without a single acci¬ 
dent that could be attributed to the treatment. 

The Hess ovariotome consists of a double metallic rod and of a mo¬ 
vable rod sliding in the fixed part and provided at the end with a screw 
which is worked by a nut. The movable rod has at the end an oval ring 
bearing on either side a narrow process fitting into the corresponding slot- 
hole, A very ingenious type of guillotine is fixed to the apparatus and assists 
in cutting the neck between the ovary and the extreme limit of the crushed 
portions. A movable handle, that can be affixed to the rod according 
to the wish of the operator, gives a firm point of support which allows 
of great pressure being applied. 

The advantage ot this angiotribe is that it caused a double crushing 
and knife is independent and movable, working with a sliding motion, 
so as to cut outside the laminated margin. 

II. — BGuchet has presented to the Central Society of Veterinary 
Medicine a ovariotome invented by himself. 
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This instrument consists of two parts acting as a crusher, that is to 
say, of a groove in which slides a wormed rod which is drawn down by a 
nut. At the opposite end, the groove and the screw are both provided 
with a very wide expansion containing an aperture 50 mm. by 60 mm. 
through which an ovary can pass. These two apertures correspond when 
the instrument is open. On moving the nut, the screw is drawn down and 
with it the aperture at the end of it. This opening then slides in front 
of the aperture at the end of the groove which remains fixed. This dis¬ 
placement constricts the neck of the ovary which is soon compressed and 
crushed between the sides of the apertures. These are provided with 
a projecting ledge furnished with small oblique and opposite incisions form¬ 
ing the two jaws between which the neck is ground. At the extreme limit 
of their course, the ovary is detached by a blade that only comes into 
operation after the compressed bundle is crushed. 

F D. 

2g3 - Possibility of Increasing the Milk Yield of the Charolais Breed, chvron, t 

in foiirnd tV i ^ricuU>*ic i^rnttqut ^ Vol I, Vu pp V) Si r.m*-. J.imiarv jS, 1022, 

On January 15 and 16, 1922, a Cattle Show w^as held at Charolles by 
the Breeders* Society and the Agricultural Society of the Department of 
Saone-et-Loire ; 150 Cliarolais cattle, most of them magnificent specimens, 
were exJiibited and proved the remarkable results obtained by selection. 
The extreme breadth of back, great development of the rump and the width 
of the hind quarters, all characteristics of the Charolais breed, were ac¬ 
centuated more each year. 

Further, there is every^ possibility of increasing the hitherto low milk- 
3deld of the cows. In fact, nearly all the cows exhibited by one breeder, 
which were as fine any of those exhibited, had an extra teat, wdiich is 
a sign that a milch-cow line could be evolved within the breed. 

F. D. 

294 ~ Sheep-Rearing on Temporary Pastures in the United States.- r r 

an^l Potts, C tr , m l nifcti States Deparinunt of 4 rtculfure, I JJulhfin 1181. 

i?' pp , 7 W a'^huiKton, 1121 

The authors show the economic advantage of tenqxirary pasture in 
the case of sheep-farms, and describe the systems adopted at the Expen- 
mental Farm, at Beltsville (Maryland), where the sheep are turned out 
at the beginning of April to graze on a field of barley, or rye, and in the 
summer and autumn are grazed on torage consisting respectively of. 
lucerne, oats and peas, colza, soy-beans and maize; ‘'velvet beans** 
{Stizolobium sp.). These forage crops, which last one 3'ear, cover 12 hec¬ 
tares : 20 ares supply on an average 250 grazing-daj^s for i sheep. The fields 
are divided up into plots in each of which the sheep are kept for 14 conse¬ 
cutive days, but not longer. It is advisable for these plots to be rather 
narrow, so that they can easily be subdivided by small, movable hurdles. 

Such a temporary ley, not only supplies food for a greater number 
of sheep per acre than permanent pasture on equally fertile soil, but it 
allows the grazing ground to be more frequently changed thus dimin- 
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isbing the danger of infestation by intestinal worms and other internal 
parasites. 

Further, the temporary pasture as compared with the permanent 
pasture induces a more abundant milk supply which is more uniformly 
distributed during the lactation period. 

It is wise to cultivate wheat if possible rather than rye, as it makes 
a better spring fodder. Oats and peas mixed are excellent, although 
on rich soil, colza makes the cheapest pasturage for sheep. Where the soil 
is not deep, it should be sown with soy-beans. The sheep may be left 
out on grass from July until the first frosts. 

I/Uceme and nielilot make excellent fodders for sheep ; especially 
if precautions are taken to avoid flatulence. F. D. 

295 “ Experiments in Rearing Sheep and Goats in the United States. — i Tones, j m , 

Brewer, R A and Dickson, R ly , Oram Sorghums Versus Com for Pattenmg I^anibs, 
in Fexa^ AirtcuUnralKxptrtment ^iaiton^ BulLi'>n No p 1 ^ College Station, 1920 — 
IT MaCee, W T and 1>\rlow, A K , Sheep Feeding Investigations, m Oklahoma Akru 
cultural and Mechanical ( allege, Agricultural Fxperimint station HuUehn No 13'^ Still* 
water, Okla., 1920 —111 \TiLirR, r C (Sheep ICxtension Specialist, t^niversity of 
Kentucky), Tacts that %Shecpnien Desire to Know, in I ht BttetUr s frazettc, Vol kXXI, 
Vo *) 2095, PP 139 140 Chicago, 1 tliruary 2, 1922 

I. Grain SOROHUMS VERSi^s maize for fattening bambs — Feeding 
experiments carried out for 90 days and begun on November 26, iqiq. 
Six lots of 20 lambs of the average weight of 59 42 lb were used In all 
6 lots, each lamb received an average ration of i 08 lb. grain, o 14 lb, cot¬ 
tonseed meal and i 89 lb lucerne hay. The grain fed each lot was respec¬ 
tively : i) ground inilo heads ; 2) ground threshed feterita ; 3) ground 
maize ; 4) ground threshed mik ; 5) ground feterita heads ; 6) ground 
threshed kafir. The average daily increase in weight of the 6 groups per 
head and per day was respectively 0.362 — 0.36 — 0.393 — 0.394 — 
^ 339 — 0.372 lb In order to obtain 100 lb gain the 6 group consumed 
respectively: 337.01 - 338 66 - 310 43 - 309 89 — 359 99 — 327-75 
lb. of gram + cotton-seed meal 52^02 — S2S (>o — 48176 - 480.04 
^ 558 68 and 508.65 lb. of hay. 

The authors give the analysis of the foods used and theii productive 
value calculated according to Fraps* system (i). 

(1) See . O S Fraps, The Production Coefficients of I'eedb iu Texas Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Station Bulletin 185, 1916 The value of a fee<i is measure <1 by the volume which 
satisfies the appetite of the uumtal, the content <»f digestible protein funiistung the matenal 
for rebuilding or repairmg the muscular tissues, etc , and t>y its ** productive value ” which 
is its value as a source of energy capable of being transformeil into internal or external work, 
heat, tat, etc This Bulletin describes the method suggested by Traps for calculating the 
protluctive values of feeds from their chemical comixisitiou 

The productive value of a food is defined as follows the amount of fat which this food 
would produce in the case of an animal that is being fattened, if it were fed in addition to 
a basal ration sufficing for the requirements of the organism The author prcfiM^ calculat¬ 
ing the productive value in terms of fat, because fat most nearly represents the substance 
actually measured in the experiments and by adopting this method, there is no need to have 







The productive values of the rations ttsed were respectively 16.3 ■— 
20.6 — 20.3 — 18.5 — 16.0 — 14.4. 

Lot IV made a slightly larger, but much more economical gain than 
Lot III, the net profit being 2.73 dollars per head in Lot IV while it was 
only 1.70 in Lot III. 

Lot I made a slightly larger and much more economical gain though 
Lot V approached very closely. 

Ground milo heads {Ix)t I) give a ^lightly lower increase in live-weight 
than ground threshed milo, but were more economical. 

This test proved conclusively that for fattening lambs maize shipped 
into Texas cannot successfdlly compete with the grain sorghums of the 
semi-arid sections of Texas which are so well adapted to the production of 
these non-saccharine sorghums. 

II. Comparative rations for fattening castrateb eambs. — 
The feeding exx>erimeiit began on November 20 and lasted 96 days ; the 
experiment with Lot II was suspended after 70 days. No loss was occasioned 
by the liberal ration of cotton seed cake. Tx>t I which was fed a smaller 
amount did well on the ration until the end of the exf)erinient. From 
the results summarised in the following Table, it must he included that 
the heads of kafir (a variety of sorghum;, are too bulky a feed for lambs. 
Lot IV (22 lambs) fed on kafir grain yielded a net profit of 10.34 dollars 
above that obtained from T^ot III (22 lambs) which were given kafir heads. 
The most im|X)rtant result of the exi>eriment was the discovery that 
the use of silaged darso (a variety' of sorghum), reduced the cost of the 
increase in live-weight. This is seen by comparing J-^ts III and IV. which 
were given darso silage, with I/Ot V which had none. 

III. Experiments in feki>in(t ant> breedtnc; shf:ep ani> goats. — 
The experimental work in sheep husbandry was begi;n by the Bureau 


recour.se to uny as to the anuaint of proOiictivc ciierjcry in the formation 

of fat, or to any other hyIKlthC'iC'^ W'hcn the cotutx».‘iitioii ami diKC>tibility c<K*iTicients 
are known, it is to estimate the fat-pnKlucmi; value of a given fiKwJ, but in t)rder 

to simplify the caleulatkni, I'raps 'suggests the use of a fuel or called the digestibility coef¬ 
ficient ”, which may i»c <lcfine»l follow- • “ the factor which multiplied by the food percent¬ 
age gives the prcxiuctivc value of this fo<»d cxpiessed in term- of fat ” As the productive 
coefficient is calculated from the coefficient of digestibility, all that influences digestion also 
infltienc<!s the productive coefficient. Ju the same way, .^^ome foo<ls may Ixr regardetl as 
mixtures of two or more ingreilients with tlifferent digestibility coefficients and different 
productive values. Non-decorticate<l cottonseed cake may for instance be reganlcd as being 
the residuum of the decorticated seeds plus the integuments of the seed- ; the amount of the 
latter can l>e estimated from the crude fibre present. Since decorticated seeds and their 
integuments have different productivity coefficients, the amount of crude fibre will affect 
the productive coefficient of the teed. 

There are similar variations in the composition of other feexls which dci^end on their 
different constituents which vary in digestibility and productive values. A table is given 
showing the productive coefficients based on the average coefficients of digestibilily. One 
cohunn shows the correction method employe<l for crude fibre, N-free extracts or for both, 
AS occasion arisesi — JKxpertntent SUiiton Ripcord, Vol. XXXV, p. 5^1, 1916. 
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of Atiimal Industry of the United States in 1906, in collaboration with 
the Wyoming Experiment Station at Laranie. There are at present e 
sheep-farms (one at Beltsville Md., and one at Vienna Va.j where the 
Oovemment is carr5ring on experimental work in breeding and flock 
management. The studies include . farm sheep — range sheep — wool 
and other animal fibres — milch-goat investigations. 

The farm flock studies include sheep on temx>orary pastures, flixshing 
^extra feeding of pregnant ewes) and other means of increasing lamb yields 
nutrition studies in the growth of sheep. t5rpe-fixing in Southdowns and 
improvement in length of stai>le and quality of Southdown fleeces. 


Results of Feeding Experiment with Castrated Lambs. 
Length of Experiment 96 Days 
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gm 

kafir grain.... 

22 

25.5 
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1 

2.37 


5.88 

6.53 

V 
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gm. 

ground kafir . . . 

21 

26 4 
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— 

3.00 

- j 
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(x) Small quantities of kafir were given dunnc; the last 18 day*^ of the experiment. 


Many good shepherd-> practise flushing ewes both before and during 
the breeding season , others, however, do not believe that the advantages 
are sufficient to justify the i>ractice. In order to throw some light on the 
question, the Bureau of Animal Industry made an experiment at Belts¬ 
ville Farm A total of 302 matings have been studied with the following 
results. The value of flusliing comes largely from the increasing number 
of turns ; 78 % of the ewes with twins lambed in the first lialf of the lambing 
season and those that were in best condition were the first to come on heat. 

Uanib yields were sufficiently increased to more tlian balance extra 
cost of food consumed. Dry feeds gave practically the same results as 
grass or other green feeds. Ewes given extra rations two weeks before 
the breeding season began, and throughout the mating season made an 
average gain of 3.2 kg. per head. At market age the twins averaged 
considerably less than the singles, but there was practically no difference 
between twins and singles when fully developed. Records failed to show 
that twin ewes were more prolific than singles. 

Twin lambs do not fatten as early as singles if well nursed from birth. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is endeavouring to produce a type 
of Southdown uniform in colour markings, of large size and having a denser 
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fleece with a long staple. So far the light colour markings of the face and 
legs is practically fixed and the fleece is 20 % heavier and the staple longer 
than that of the foundation flock. 

The range sheep investigation was begun in connection with the 
Wyoming Experiment Station and transferred later to the Federal Station 
at Idaho, where the Bureau is conducting experiments along 4 distinct 
lines as follows : 

1) Breeding a type of Rambouillet with desirable mutton form. 

2) Studying types of cross-bred sheep for the purpose of producing 
the type best suited to range conditions. 

3) Comparing methods of utilising land for sheep-raising and methods 
of supplying water on dry ranges. 

4) The production of crops on arid land that may be used for winter 
feeding of sheep. 

Good revsults have already been obtained as regards the first problem, 
wool and mutton production having already been improved. 

In 1914, a flock of Corriedale sheep were imported from New Zealhnd 
to serve as a foundation flock at the Dubois Station. The fleeces Irom 
their offspring now average about 10 lb. with a shrinkage of about 50 % 
Much ]>rogress has been made in adapting these sheep to the ranges of 
the Western States ol the T^nion. 

Ewes of the Rainbcuillet breed were crossed with rams of the long- 
wool breeds including Lincoln, Cotswold, Leicester and Komney-Marsh. 
After a iew years ex|jerience with these rams the best I^ncoln-Rambouillet 
rams were mated with the best ewes of the same cross and the progeny 
of this cross have received the name of Columbia 

Columbia lambs weigh 10 to 12 lb heavier at weaning time than Cor- 
riedales. Columbia sheep on the whole are noted for size, mutton conforma¬ 
tion and strong cxmstitution. The choicest offspring resulting from the 
mating of Corriedale rams and Lin coin-Rambouillet ew^es have been se¬ 
lected for the Corriedale-Columbia cross. The offspring from this combi¬ 
nation are superior to the Corriedale in size, conformation and constitu¬ 
tion. The Government will continue this work in the hope of breeding 
a type superior to either the Corriedale or the Columbia. All these cross¬ 
bred types hiive the flocking instinct and are well adaj>ted to range con¬ 
ditions. 

Gn the 28000 acre ranch near Dubois, 5 fields of 80 acres each and one 
of 320 acres have been fenced and are being studied as to carrying cax>acit5' 
and for comparison of grazing under fence versus open range conditions 
These fields are reseeded and furnish much more feed than unfenced ranges. 

Sunflower silage is said to be an excellent winter feed for sheep. 

At the Vienna Station (Virginia) Dr. Cooper Cttrtis has found that 
it is possible to rear a fine flock of sheep in districts infested with stomach 
worms if the sheep are drenched once a month with a bluestone solution 
A 24 % solution is prepared and kept in tightly-stoppered bottles. When 
required for use, it is diluted with 20 times its volume of water. Three 
-and a half ounces of the diluted solution are given to each sheep weighing 
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90 lb. or more, lambs of 40 lb. can be given i oz. and for each additional 
ro lb of live weight, % oz. should be added. This treatment must be 
discontinued 2 weeks before lambing. 

In 1919, experiments were made in crossing American female goats 
with pure-bred Saanen and Toggeiiburg males. The best native goats 
only give i % lb. of milk daily but first cross goats gave on an average 
3.15 lb a day. After 2 years, the animals gave 3.9 lb. per head per day 
and the lactation period lasted about 9 months. F. T>. 

296 - Sorghum as a Pig Food. — Poui-axn, a m journal d*Agriculture ^ratiqu , Vot. II, 

Xo 47, p I3fi. Pans, November 2f>, J021 ‘ 

As the result of experiments made at the piggery of the Experiment 
Centre of Fontmarie (Bouches-du-Rh6ne), the author arrived at the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions. 

Physiological effects. — Judging from the excrement, sorghum is 
one of the most cooling foods. It has the rare virtue of permitting the sys¬ 
tematic use of peanut aike and the forcing of development without undue 
strain on the organism 

Feeding sows. — After tiyiiig various mixtures of sorghum, wheat 
bran and peanut cake, the author adopted the following . sorghum 66 ^*0 + 
bran 22 + pea-nut cake 12 fed in the proportion of 2 % of the weight 

of the animals and supplemented by a grass ration of the same weight. 

Nursing-sows receive an extra meal varying accoiding to the number 
and age of the litter. With these rations the average weight at birth of 
the young pigs in a litter of 10 is i 300 kg. in the case of hybiicl sows (Mar¬ 
seillais Large White Yorkshires), the average weight usually bein g i. 200 kg 
The conditions are evidently favourable for lactic secretion and the growth 
of the piglings, since litters of 7 or more weigh on an average 7 kg. at the 
age of I month. 

Feeding of young pigs. — i) Before weaning, little pigs living in the 
open do best on a mixture of 70 % sorghum + 30 % sharps. They will 
eat it from the third week; and a litter fed with this mixture will weigh 14 
to 17 kg. at the end of 60 days with a graduated ration of o to 600 gm. 
pel day (o at the beginning and 600 at the end when they are weaned) 
only limited by the apx>etite of the piglings. 

2) After weaning. The transition period is bridged over without 
any danger to the animals if peanut cake is added in the proportion 
of 20 % of the weight of the sorghum. 

A daily ration ot 1200 gm of sorghum + 400 gm bran + 300 gr. 
peanut cake ted to animals weighing 40 kg. has increased their weight 
410 gm to 500 gm. per day in the case of breeding animals of the pure 
Marseillais race or crossed with I/arge Whites. The rations’ were given 
3 times a day and the pigs were turned out into a yard for exercise after 
each meal 

From these experiments it may be gathered that sorghum mixed 
with peanut cake in the proportion of 4 ; i can be substituted advanta¬ 
geously tor palm-oil cake. This mixture added to sharps seems to be one. 
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of the best in the climate of Sonthem France for rearing pigs, until the fat¬ 
tening period. F. D, 

297 - Suggestions with a View to the better Notation 0! the Shape of the Silkworm 
Cocoon and of Its Variations. - Pioorini, h (K Sta^lune Bacologica Sperimentale 
di Padova), in Informastoni strtche, Vol VIll, No 22, pp 'i'53-334, fig^ 3 Rome, 
November 20, J921 

The author in the course of his crossing experiments begun in 1919, 
found it necessary for the better notation of the shape of the cocoon to sub¬ 
stitute for the description and the absolute figures giving the dimension^, 
the transverse diameter in the aise of the cylindrical, ovoid, and spherical 
cocoons and the measures of the diameter of the inflations and of the con- 
stnctions in the constricted forms, these measures being always expressed 
in hundredth parts of the long diameter. 

In continning his researches, the author realised that this notation, 
01 characteristic'', was also insufficient, as it fails to indicate whether 
a cocoon is spherical or cylindrical in its median portion, the greater or 
less distance of the inflations from the poles in constricted cocoons, etc. 

The author proiX)se'^ to continue to express the longitudinal diameter 
by TOO and to mark of! (in hundreths of the longitudinal axis), the trans¬ 
verse diameters at given distances on the long axis. This second measure 
IS expresvsed by a factor having as its numerator a figure giving the decimal 
di\Hlsion on which is marked the transverse diameter, whereas the deno¬ 
minator gives the value of this diameter. In the case cf symmetrical 
cocoons, 5 notations are made, at 10-20-30-40-50 centimeters resjiectively 
of the longitudinal axis; in that of asymmetrical cocoons, 10 notations are 
made, one at every 10 centimeters of the longitudinal axis 

In order to make these detenninations, it is necessary to project 
the magnified image ot these cocoons U|X)n a screen and from this image 
which is outlined in pencil, the measurements are taken In this manner 
the author obtained for 2 commercial crosses, the data given in the follow¬ 
ing Table. 

Trdnsverse Diameters of the Cocoons of Two Commercial Crosses 


Position 

the transverse diameter 
on the longitudinal 
diameter 

Gold 

Chinese 

Yellow 

native 

Cross 
Chinese 
Gold X 
Yellow 
^ native 

White 

Chinese 

Semi- 

spherical 

native 

Cross white 
Chinese 

X Semi- 
spherkal 
native 

lO 

ICO 

46.4 

386 

I 

39.6 

[ 

458 

46.8 

41-7 

20 

iOO 

5^-3 

48.2 

51.0 

59.2 

59.6 

54-8 

30 

100 

1 

66.0 

50-8 

55.3 

66,6 

65.6 

61.3 

40 

100 

69.0 

^9.5 

56.3 

1 

70.0 

68.1 

63.8 

50 

IOO 1 

__ _1. 

70.2 

48.8 

54.9 , 

__ 1 

70 8 

68.6 

61.0 
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These data show that in the cross Gold Chinese x Yellow native, the 
cocoons are intermediate in shape between the those of the parents, whereas 
in the cross White Chinese X semi-spherical native, the cocoon tends 
towards a new type in which the transverse diameters are reduced as 
compared with the longitudinal diameter and constriction makes its ap¬ 
pearance. F. D- 

2q 8 - A Simple Method of Obtaining Several Generations of Silkworms in the Same 
Year (I). — I 3 i:/TTLui.TA, \ fin BoUtin d-cl Afuseo Peda^o^tco dc (tenctas naturaUs^ 
Vol I, Xo. 6 . pp. 1-4, fig I Barcelona, March 1021 

The author has succeeded in rearing 4 generations of strong silkworms 
by the adoption of the Japanese method which consists in getting the moths 
to deposit their eggs on paper and immersing both paper and eggs (4 to 
5 hours after the eggs are laid), for 5 seconds in water at 55^ C (2). The 
eggs are then allowed to dry and kept in a warmish room. 

The caterpillars hatch out at the end of 12 to 15 days In this wa> 
the author obtained a 4th generation in December. 

In the August rearings (2nd generation), care must be taken to keei> 
the surroundings damp, in order to prevent the young mulberry leaver 
withering too quickly. 

To obtain leaws for the 3rd generation it is necessary to prune the 
mulberry-trees a month before the young cateipillars liatch out, a plentiful 
supply of fresh leaves being thus obtained. Artificial heating is needed 
for rearing the 4th generation and the tem|x?rature must be kept at about 
200 C. F. D. 

299 - Crossing Experiments with Varieties of Silkworm Having Bivoltine Males, 

in Italy. — I'lCiORivi, 1 , (Dircttore delfa K Sta/ume l>aoilogic'a speriuicntale <»f Padua;, 
in Nuovt Annuli del Mim.tro fnr VA •ncclturrt^ Year I, No i, pp Komc, 1021 

This paper is a continuation of the author's previous article entitled 
Crossing Experiments with \"arietie? of Silkworms ha\ing Bivoltine Fe¬ 
males (3). As in the preceding case, the object of the author was not to 
arrive at general conclusions, but rather patiently to ctillect the materials 
that are the fruits of observations made with the greatest care and hence 
of undoubted value, and capable some day of forming the basis of re¬ 
searches undertaken to determine the laws governing the phenomena ol 
hybridisation in Bombyx mori. 

At the same time that the author was making his crosses the pre¬ 
vious year with female bivoltines and annual males, he carried out reci- 


(1) Sec. Bolettn dt. Ui Real iyociedad Est>aHola dr Hntortu nalutfil, Vol XX, p. *^00, and 
Tomo del Cincueutario of the same Society, pp 

(2) It ib even better to plunge the paper with the eggs first into warm water (54*^ C)^ 
then into cold (200 C) water, then repeat this process. Duration of each immersitin 2-'^ 
secondb. {Author'% notes) 

(3) Sec R Sept. I02f), No 900 {Fd ) 
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procal crosses with the same lots of cocoons (“ Gran Sasso ” and White 
Bivoltin excepted) viz. : 

Ooldeu Chinese female with greenish-white male bivoltine. 

White Japanese female with bivoltine males» viz. greenish-white, with gibbous cater¬ 
pillars, white Chinese, mixed white, yellow 

AscoU female with male bivoltines ; white with gibbem^j csiteri:>illar^, white Chinese, mixed 
white, yellow. 

In all 1 2 crosses. The caterpillars had been hiitchcd the previous spring. 

The new characters of the coa>on.s were the object of these re¬ 
searches viz. : 

The size and shape, taking the total of the 7^0 crxitxwis resulting from the crosses 

The colour, <lctemiined on s gm. of the outer silk and librin per cros-,. 

The weight of the outer silk and tibrin, «Ietennined on .4 So cocoons 

l.,ength cf reeUible silk anti standard, determined on p)<> spun ctK'ooiw. 

Strength anti elasticity, determined 011 the silk of 105 cocoons determinations), 

Three out of the 9 characters studied behaved in the same manner 
in the two sets of crosses (bivoltine female x annual male and the reciprocal 
crosses), while 6 behaved differently in both cases. If we add to these 
characters that of bivoltism, which }:>ersisted in the first case, but was 
lost in the second, it is evident that by transpf>sing the males and the 
females in the crosses, very dissimilar products are obtained, since most 
of the cliiiracters behaved differently in the two cases. 

The size of the cocoons and the amount of crude fibrin in the raw 
silk were characters beliaving in a similar manner in both kinds of crosses, 
being intermediate and attaining the average. On the other hand, two 
other characters that were linked with them in the female bivoltine crosses 
were separate in the male bivoltine crosses. Oim of these is shax>e, which 
had attained the average in the preceding crosses, only de\dating from 
It in the direction of the shape of the strangled parent independently 
of its sex. Thus the character strangledis the dominant. The other 
is the standard ; this is considerably higher than the calculated aver¬ 
age and shows a distinct inclination to approach that of the an¬ 
nual females. There were two intermediate characters, but they were 
below the average and inclined to the maternal character observed in the 
female bivoltine crosses viz., the weight of the outer silk, and the length 
of the reelable silk. Neither can be classed in the same manner in the 
present crosses. It is tme they remained intermediate and different from 
the average ; in one of them, however, the weight of the outer silk still in¬ 
clines towards the maternal cliaracter, but has risen a little above the aver¬ 
age, whereas the in other, the length of the reekible silk has fallen below 
it, but shows an inclination towards the paternal character. As the length 
of the reelable silk was less in bivT>ltine tlian in annual silkworms, it 
niust be concluded that this character has been affected b3’ the bivoltine 
parent in the crosses. 

The author found that in female bivoltine crosses one character, 
the strength of the silk, was intermediate, de\nating from the average, 
^>^ing higher and showing a tendency towards the paternal character. 
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In the male bivoltine crosses strength of silk remained intermediate and 
above the average, but since the greatest degree of strength is a character 
distinguishing annual breeds to which the females belonged in these ex¬ 
periments, it may safely be said that it is the annual breeds with their 
stronger tenacity that have been dominant in determining the strength 
of silk of the hybrids The elasticit3^ remained such as it was in the female 
bivoltine crosses viz., a non-intermediate character greater than in the 
case of either parent. 

The question of colour is more complex. In the female bivoltine 
crosses the colour was not determined from the external appearance of 
the cocoons, but by extracting and estimating the colouring matter. It 
did not prove to be an intermediate character, but one with higher value 
than that of the paternal and maternal cocoons ; these taking the total of 
the cases studied, attained 84% of the sum of the parents' characters. 
Also in the present case this character was not intermediate ; contrary to 
what occurred before, the average figure of all the observations was belowr 
that of the male bivoltines. On examining the phenomenon more in detail, 
the author found that when the annual breed produced males, the hybrid 
cocoons contained more colouring matter and when it produced females 
there was less colouring matter present 

To sum up. Whether bivoltine females were crossed with anntial males, 
or bivoltine males with annual females was a matter of indifference as 
regards certain characteis- (size of cocoons, amount of fibrin in the raw 
silk), but not as* regards others In the first case, the two parents have 
the same effect upon the hybrids In the second, either the sex of one 
of the parents exercised a special influence (weight of outer silk tending 
towards that of the females), or a new character has found its way into the 
offspring and dominated the opposite character, such as constriction 
in crosses between annual females and a bivoltine male, or else one breed 
imposed its character on the other, for instance, the length of the reel- 
ble silk has been increased by the bivoltine parent and the strength of the 
silk by the annual parent. In the case of elasticity, crossing on one occas¬ 
ion clearly shewed the determining factor conferring upon the character of 
the hybrids a higher value than that of the parents. Finally’, a mix¬ 
ture of sex influence : the monovoltism and bivoltism of tlie two breeds 
crossed determined the special behaviour of the colouring matter. All 
these facts lead to the following modification of the schedule at the end 
of the preceding article * 

A, - iNTDRMKM^ri: CH\R\C1ER^ 


a) Attatmni^ the Otcra.c 
Hi/e of cocoons. 

T*ercentagc‘ of oruUe Ubrin in the raw silk 

ax) '^ofnetinu^ altainin^^ the aterastt, sometifnes tnchmn t<yuardb a bpcctal thartuief in on# 
vf tfu parefU^, or ont of the breeds : 

Shape. 

Stan<l,iid 
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b) Demating from the averaafe : 

bx) Below or above the averapie arid tendtni' towards a maternal character 
Weight of outer silk 

bx) Below the average and irwhntnv towards the breed, but uUh less pronoumed character: 
Length of reelable *!i 1 k 

b5} Above the averai^e and tncUmm, towards the breed, but with more pronounctd character: 
Strength of thread 

B, - Non INTERMEDIATF CHARACTERS. 

a) Superior to the characters of either of the parents 

Elasticity of thread. 

b) Superior or inferior to the characters of tht parents, and at the same itnu, assoctaUd with the 

monovoltism or bn oltism of the breeds crossed and with the ditermimn^ sex 
Colour p. D. 

300 - Connection between the Hour of Gathering tMuiberi^ Leaves and the Silk 

Ytold of Bombyx mori. — Sacchi, K (Laboiatono di Bachicoltma del K. Ibtituto 

bui)enore Agrain> di Penigui), in Lt Stastom sOerinientali a^rarie italtane, Vol LTV, 

Pait*'7-11), pp Mb ^2*3 Modena, i<»2i 

In preceding experiments the author had found that silkworms fed 
on leaves picked in the evening instead of at day-break, produced a greater 
weight ot cocoons per ounce of eggs and a larger quantity of silk on 
reeling (i) He lia^ continued his studies and supplemented them by 
analytic researches on the chemical composition of mulberry leaves picked 
at sunrise and sunset, and gives the results in the report analysed. 

The data obtained confirm the statement that feeding silkworms 
(yellow Ascoli) with mulberry leaves gathered at sunset rather than at 
dawn, increases the weight of the a)Coons; in one experiment 3.225 kg 
of c'ocooii<‘ ]>er gm. of silkworm eggs was obtained as against 3.025 kg. ; 
and in another 2.640 kg. as against 2 kg.) The cocoons were larger and 
moie uniform, and the silk layei was thicker; 15.66 % as against 15.39 % 
in one experiment ; 17.6 % as against 16.8 in another These a>coons 
also ])roduced moths that laid a larger quantit}" of eggs; average weight 
of one laying o 478 gm , as compared with o 426 gni.. 

These results depend on the fact that leaves gathered at sunset are 
more nutritious th*in those picked earlier in the day, as they contain more 
sugar, starch, dextrin, fats and proteins. The larger the number of days 
of full sunshine during the rearing of the silkworms, the more advantage 
is derived from giving them mulberry leaves picked at the close of 
the day. F. D 

301 - The Italian Sheep-Dog. ~ Maroknaro, a. M , m Bassa Corte, Year II, Parl«^ 47-4^* 

PP Molabsana (Oeiioa), December 

These are two varieties of sheep-dog in Italy; the Alpine and the 
Maremma. 

The Alpine sheep-dog or “ Cravino of Beigamo greatly resembles 
in its general characters the French dog of la Brie, and performs the same 
services as the ** bouvier dog. It is a strongly-made, tall animal (about 

[i) See R May 19x0. No 629. [Ed} 
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6o cm. in height), With thick neck, prominent withers, solid haunches, 
broad thorax and strong limbs ; its coat is long and curly, and variable 
in colour : whitish, black with spots, hazel-brown, dead-leaf brown. It 
would be well to select the darkest, most intense and finest colour. 

The Maremma or Abruzzi dogs belong to the same bred according to 
the author although more agile and lighter, owing to the adaptation to 
local conditions that is of general occurrence in all mountain breeds. 

The Maremma sheep-dog is over 6o cm. in height (at the withers it 
is 65 cm.). Its coat is woolly, pure white and glossy. It has a well- 
dev^oped frame, and strong body with shortish, strong legs ; its feet 
are round and close, with very hard pads. As it has broad, strong haun¬ 
ches, it would make an excellent draught-animal, but is never so used. 

Hitherto, the sheep-dog has not been systematically bred in Italy 
(except for private use) nor has it been the object of selection. 

A ** Circolo per i cani da pastore italiani (Society for Breeding Ital¬ 
ian Sheep-Dogs), has therefore been founded at Genoa under the aus¬ 
pices of the R. Comizio agrario F. D. 

302 - Breeding Fur-Bearing Animals in Canada in 1920 (1). — co\ts, r. h. (Domi¬ 
nion Statistician), in Cafuida Dominton Hureau of Stalisttcs.^ Fur Branchy pp* 

Ottawa, 

In ig20 there were 587 breeding establishments in Canada. Foxes 
were bred at 578 of these, martens at 6, muskrats at 2 and Karakul lambs 
at I. In this list are included not only establishments solely devoted 
to breeding, but also farms where the raising of fur-producing animals 
is carried on at the same time as ordinary agricultural work. On Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1920, the value of the fur animals in captivity was 4 722 905 dol¬ 
lars, most of this sum viz. 4536417 dollars being repre.sented b}’^ the sil¬ 
ver foxes. 

The total value of fur animals sold by the breeders in 1920 was 
763 221 dollars, of wliich 750 123 dollars were paid for silver foxes, 12 913 
dollars for cross foxes and 185 dollars for other species. By estimating 
the average sale-price at each establishment it is found that the price 
of a silver fox varies between 100 and 1100 dollars. In 1920, ii 000 
fur animals were born in captivity, 1618 died and 2322 were killed — 
the number of pelts sold during the same time was 2 470 ; the skins brought 
in 388 335 dollars ; of tliis sum 373 140 dollars were paid for silver fox 
skins alone, each of which fetched from 75 to 750 dollars. At the end 
of 1920, the fur-breeding establishments were worth 5 925 496 dollars ; 
the value of the land and buildings being estimated at i 202 591 dollars, 
and of the animals in captivity at 4 722 905 dollars. The distribution of 
this industry in the various provinces is as follows as regards number of 
establishments : Prince Edward Island 309 — Nova Scotia 55 — Quebec 
80 — New Brunswick 57 — Ontario 42 — Manitoba 2 —* Saskatchewan 
2 — Alberta 15 — British Columbia ii — Yukon 14 — Total 587. 

G. A. B. 

(i) See ft. August No. 8»6 <£rf.) 
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303 - Iione>Giestnuts as a Food (or Rabbits. — lambekt, c., in La Revue AvkoU, 
Year 32, No. i, pp. i 6 -i 7 - Paris, January^ i, n>22. 

The author found that the rabbits on his farm at Marville-les-Bois 
(Eure-et-Loire), would eat horse-chestnuts, provided the bitter prin¬ 
ciple was removed by boiling. The horse-chestnuts are passed through 
a root-cutter adjusted to give a light cut and they are then boiled in salt 
water and the resulting mass is crushed. This paste is fed sprinkled over 
with wheat bran. The horse-chestnuts are boiled every two days. This 
feed is supplemented with dry hay, broom and sliced beets. 

The chestnuts have to be dried as soon as they are collected, so that 
they may be kept in heaps but at the same time free from damage by 
mould. Once this ration is fed it must be continued and not given in 
turn with any other food. F. D. 


FARM ENGINEERING. 

^04 - Condition of Motor-Cultivation in Germany. 1 Mvinxvy/jDcr stan«i dcs Mr. aorkulturajl 

lorplluj^weseii", in in der Deul’nlun Landwirl'^chult — fiiscllscha/t'^t Xu 2%, MACHXNERV 

PP . N’o. -t', PP P'SUcrlm, June i<S, und 25,^,031 — 11 Coi.sman, Du* 

Statni «!es MotorpduKwtsetiH. Ibidtm, .Xo 27, PP » 3 u- 4 -’-, iuly 2, i >2i. - HI. CixvL- 

<Vkvuhof. Dcr Stand MulrjrplhiewC'.en?*, Ibidi'm, Xo 27, pp — iV Kaul 

W, Der Stand dc^ MolurpHuwe-.ens, fbtdtw, Xo 27, pp 4-PI -5 

I. — The author reports on the large number of agricultural machinevS 
and implements that have accumulated at the factories, and asks how 
this stock can be turned to account. Customers have been deterred 
from purchasing by the hope tliat prices will fall which however in his 
opinion, is not likely to occur. 

He considers that about hall the owners of mechanical cultivation 
machines are dissatisfied with them; this is due to the fact that the 
farmer does not understand his machine ami the driver has not had the 
necessary mechanical training. Another cause of dissatis faction is to 
be found in the poor quality of the oil. The owner also complains that 
he does not get the returns he exjiected, and that the engine is not suffi¬ 
ciently |x)werful. The author makes a com])arative study of the appa¬ 
ratus for motor-cultivatiijn, first contrasting the wt^rk of a plough with 
that of a mechanical rotary. 

Among the machines using niould-lx>ards for tilling the ground, he 
mentions the Stock motor-plough, the Hansa-Li.ovd tractor, the W. 1). 
and the Ergomobil machines working on the vSame principle as the steam- 
plough. 

The author also si)eaks of some of the latest tilling machines such as 
vooEi^EK's motor-plough, Kosto 's tractor with a single driving-wheel, the 
Benz tractor, the F'reund mott)r-plough, the Dkittz tractor, Podeus^s 
caterpillar tractors. The following machines also have new features: 
the Bussakd motor-plough, the Lanz tractor, the Rulm tractor, the Vi- 
VAG machine, the Richter tractor etc. 

The manufacture of light tractors is a matter of great economic im- 

[St 3 -S« 4 ] 
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portance ; two have already been turned out; the RxjMg^br tractor and 
the XoRTiNG motor-plough. 

The position of the mechanical cultivation industry is a very difficult 
one and is still further threatened by the possible introduction of Amer¬ 
ican machines, especially the Fori> tractor. 

The only means of improving the situation would be an agreement 
between the manufacturers of machines of the ilkme type. 

II. Xhe author mentions the unsatisfactory results often obtained 
with mechanical cultivation. The chief cause of these failures is the lack 
of good drivers. In order to obtain well-trained men, it is necessary to 
offer them payment comparing favourably with town wages and to make 
them feel at home in the country by providing them with a comfortable 
house, a small plot of ground etc. 

The author is very anxious that the German Agricultural Society 
should experiment in the mechanical tilling of the subsoil and in break¬ 
ing up the stubble by means of flexible apparatus. 

m. — The author describes the working of the Hansa Lloyd trac¬ 
tor, provided with a 25 H.P. engine, on his own estate of 350 hectares. 

Ploughing: with 3 or 4-furrow ploughs, 2 to 3 hectares per 10 hour day. 

Breaking up stubble : with 9-furrow-plough and a harrow, 4.5 to 
7 hectares. 

Preliminary work in the spring : 10 hectarCvS per day. For ploughing 
the fuel consumption is estimated at 28 kg. per hectare, i % kg. of lu¬ 
bricating oil being used x>er day. 

The saving effected by the use of a tractor is greater, the longer tlie 
machine is used. The author trusts that the working expenses will be 
reduced as soon as possible, but hopes this end will be attained by trac¬ 
tors constructed in the country such as Lang's light tractor. 

IV. — CI/KVIv-Graxjhof describes his own experiences with * the 
Stock motor-plough (old and new tyx>e), the Vogeler motor-plough, the 
Hansa-Lloyd tractor, and the Fodeus cateri>illar tractor. He empha¬ 
sizes the necessit^^ for constructing light machines. G. B. 


305 - American and German Agricultural Machines. - nn..\r. k , in Deutsche Lund- 

wtrtschafiliche Presse, No. ip. ,st{. Berlin, February ii, 

In view of the posvsible introduction into Germany of light American 
tractors, the author examines the two following questions. 

i) Would the introduction of a cheaj) light tractor be detrimental 
to the German mechanical indnstr3’ ? 

The purchaser enquires before buying a plough, how much work 
it can accomplish, how long it will last and its net cost. Tractors are 
now tlie fashion whether this preference can be justified or not. 

The fundamental difference between tractors of foreign construction 
and those made in Germany is that they are lighter and develop a lower 
H. P. At the Knglish Meeting of 1919, 81.15 % ot the tractors were 
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-machines of between 20 and 30 H. P. The German tractors are both 
more powerful and heavier, as is shown by the Table appended to the 
article. 

If powerful machines work more economically, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the German tractors are more expensive to buy. 

A start has now been made in Germany with the manufacture of 
lighter tractors. 

2. — In what way is it possible to protect German trade from this 
danger ? In the first place by making lighter and also cheaper machines, 
with at the same time an increase in the return. G. B 

306 - The Construction and Use of Agricultural Tractors in Italy. — op^rdx, i < , 

in L/ti Afaccftttui neW i^rtcoliura^ Year i. No lo, pp, 6-s Milan, December igji 

The author considers that one of the chief reasons why agricultural 
tractors are little used in Italy, is that all the machines on the market are 
of nearly the same }>ower, the engine developing about 25 HP, and the 
attachment bolt 15 H P, whereas in the different distiicts and various 
conditions of agriculture in the country', the avciage motor power re¬ 
quired is between 25 and 60 HP. 

This mistake is due to the fact that the manufactures have been in¬ 
fluenced by statistics of construction in the United States, where accord¬ 
ing to the data collected by the Federazione italiana dei Consorzi 
agrari or Piacenza {II prohlema della moiocultura t la irattrtce ae^rtcola 
Fiat), 80% of the tractors constructed develop 12 to 24 HP, 14 
24 to 40 H P, and b % over 40 H P Too little attention has been paid 
to the fact that the soils of Italy fliffer very greatl}^ in chaiacter from 
those of North America and that the plough therefore needs more trac¬ 
tion force In recent 3’^ears also fewer 25 HP, types have been constructed 
in the United States, while a largei number of the more powerful tractor^ 
have been turned out 

In order to determine the minimum foice required, it is necessary 
to take into consideration i) economy of labour , 2) lapidity of work , 
3) the average soil resistance 

1) In practice one man is not sufficient to manage a tractor, two 
normally being required 111 order to save undue loss of time in the event 
of unavoidable accidents The two men in charge of a tractor receive 
the same wages as three peasants doing the same work with a team of 
animals. The saving of labour thus begins in the case ot a tractoi from 
the moment it can draw a two-share or three-share-plough for deep plough¬ 
ing, or a four-share or five-share-plough for superficial cultivation 

2) In order to do the work at the right time, it must be possible 
to execute it quickly ; the most useful speed for tractors is reckoned at 
3 6 km. per hour. 

3) From experiments carried out in Italy (at Melegnatio, I^odi, 
etc.), the following data have been obtained as regards soil resistance: 
in deep ploughing, from 60 to 70 kg per sq. dm of the cut; in su|>erficial 
ploughing from 40 to 50 kg. per sq. dm. From these data it is possible 
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to calculate the minimum force required from a tractor for the various 
cultural operations. 

Allowing for: a speed of 3.6 km. per hour (i metre per second), a 
depth of 70 cm. for deep ploughing and 20 cm. in the case of superficial 
ploughing and a cut 30 cm. in width for each share, we should have the 
following cases : 

A. — For deep ploui^hin^ : 

tt) with one-share tractor : cutting sq. ilm.; power necessary at attachment bolt 
9 X 70 X 1 — 630 kilognun-seconds. 

6) with 2 share tmetor : cutting 18 sq. dm.; power necessary at attacliment bolt 
X 70 X i “ 1260 kgin-sec. 

f) with 3 share tractor ; cutting 27 sq dm ; x>ower necessary at attachment bolt — IVS90 
kgm-sec. 

B. — For auperficiAl hlotir-^htn'^: d) with 2 share tractor : cutting 18 sq. dm. ; power 
necessary at attachment bolt 18 X 50 X i — “oo kgm-sec. 

e) with 4 share tractor: cutting 24 sq. «liii. : power necessary at attachment bolt 
24 X 5(j X 1 -• 1200 kgm-sec. 

r) with 5 share tractor 30 sq. <Jm. power necessar\ at attachment holt to X 5 ^> i 
= 1500 kgm-sec. 

It is necessary to provide a little extra power to meet unexpected 
increases in resistance. If these are allowed for by increasing by the 
powers given above, the figures become respectively : 790 — 15®^^ — ^37^^ 
1125 — 1500 — 1875 kgm-sec. 

With the best types of ordinary tractors, the average output would 
hardly exceed 50 %. Hence the engines generating the above-named 
powers should develop : 


ii) 1 Soli kgm-scc or 21 TIP -d 2250 kgm-sec, nr 30 IIP 

h ) 31 Chi . » » ’2 > t) » *’ » 40 » 

0 7 r 7 <^ ” ” ') 6t » (/) )> 5) » 50 « 

If to avoid a too heavy machine a one-share tractor onlj^ is used, it 
is at once seen, from what has already been said, that there ought to be 
at least 3 types of tractor on the market, of respectively : 15 to 25 H P ; 
17 to 35 H P ; 22 to 45 H P. 

The necessity of having at least these 3 types in (jrder to satisfy the 
demand and requirements of different farmers depends on the fact that 
these tractors are also u.sed for another important purpose, viz., to work 
the threshing-machines often coupled with forage presses. In order 
to work these machines the following powers are necessary : 


(j 7S Thtcsher with 

‘>01 » » 

1 <^7 /> » 

1.22 1 )» 

1,^7 » » 


Pres*; is-18 IIP. 

» j 20 » 

» 2^-2^ » 

» 20-^0 » 


Ploughing to a depth of 40-45 cm., could aways be done with a one* 
share tractor without giving up all the advantages afforded by an agri* 
cultural tractor. 
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Hence it is indispensable for a more complete adaptation of mechan¬ 
ical traction to agricultural purposes that at least 3 types of tractors, 
which are strong and at the same time as light as possible, should be put 
on the market. The price of the tractors ought also to be considered; 
it could be reduced by making simpler machines than the present; and 
economy in working could be effected by using fuels obtained in the 
country, as for example, alcohol. F. D. 

507 - Eulm Tractors for Ploughing and other Agricultural Work. — Deutsche 

L,andio. /Vrist, No 17, pp 122-123 Berlin, March 2, igji 

This paper contains a description of the Eri,M tractors and gives 
some details respecting them of which the following are the most im¬ 
portant : 



I,ight type 

Two-wheeled 

Four-wheel 

tvpe 

of engine. . 

With 2 strokes 

f 

_ 

Power. 

18 IIP 

32 HP 

32 HP 

Number ot revolutions pet minute . . 

800 

800 

800 

speeds per hour. ] ; ; 

3 to « 

3 

3.5 to 5 

3,5 

2.3-4-5-fs 

2 

Number of flriving-wheels. 

I 

X 

2 

Number of steering-wheels. i 

- {i supporting 
wheel) 

2 

2 

Weight of the machine.kg 

1150 

1S50 

1950 

308 - Agro Fore-Carriage Tractor. 

~ - 1 u \m MX, 

n , hi Jo-urnnl 

d' 1 Ttciilture 


ptiiiqui. Year .So, Vol T No ,, pp. fig-. ^ Pans, Jan 2'', i<i22 

In the last model of the “ Agro " fore-airriage tractor it w^oiild be 
difficult to recognise the 1917 machine (i). except for the two hauling 
windlasses of which the principle is retained for use in the case of heavY’’ 
work. 

In its present form, the fore-carriage tractor consists of a i cylinder 
12 H.P engine without valves worked by previous compression in the 
shield and giving one driving explosion per revolution, thus correspond¬ 
ing to an ordinary 2-cylnider engine. The fuel used is petrol, or benzine; 
the carburettor is a Zenith. There is an arrangement foi supplying the 
lubricating oil to the engine at the same time as the oil-fuel, which 
is ignited bv a high tension magneto. Cooling is effected by water and car¬ 
ried out by a radiator and a ventilator. As is seen from the figure in 
the text, the engine is situated in front of the wheels; the transmission 
to the driving-wheels or two hauling windlasses is effected without an¬ 
gle-gearing. The machine carries a pulley enabling it to work several 
machines by means of a belt. 

The driving-wheels are i ni. in diameter, and their t^^res are provided 
(I) See R. Oct.-Dec xun#, No. 1222 I. p. 1273* March 1020, No. 
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with slanting protections ; they work conjointly with the axle or separ¬ 
ately and independently of it, acting on handles attached to the cen¬ 
tre of each wheel which uncoaple the tractor, or cause it to go forwards 
or backwards by adjustments in the pawl-boxes of the nave There is 
no speed-gear, and the turning radius is very small the turnmg being 
earned out on one wheel 

To this fore-carnage are attached various agricultural machines 
provided with a seat from which the dn\er can work the unreversible 
steering-wheel at the side of which arc two handles one for the car¬ 
burettor, and the other for unc<niplmg 



Fort Tractor* 4 gro Ut iched to a reipcr 


The total weight of the fore-carnage tractor is about 850 kg , its 
external width of r ob m alU)ws it to be used in vineyards, especially as 
It can turn on a \erv small radius 

To the fore carnage c*in be attached, according to the work to be done, 
a one two or three furrow two way plough The attachment of a sin¬ 
gle two-way plough for harrow ploughing is an easy matter 

lo the back of the tore-carnage is aftixed an attachment system ior 
dmerent agricultural niacliii cs in the case of reapers 01 harvester-bin- 
ders the pole is replaced by a very short beam of which the front portion 
is shod with iron ^ 

The workinsc speed vanes from 3000 to 4 500 m per hour Accord¬ 
ing to information supplied, the following work could be done per hour . 

[»•«] 
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ploughing to a depth of 0.25 • 10 ares — ordinary ploughing from 

0.18 m. to 0.20 m : 15 ares — breaking up stubble from o.io m. to 0.12 m.: 
25 ares — with cultivator with flexible teeth : 30-50 ares — reaper and 
harvester-binder: 35-40 ares. 

The hourly consumption of fuel would vary with the character of 
the work from 2.5 to 3 litres of petrol to which must be added 5 to 6 % 
of lubricating oil. 

Several machines can be belt-driven even if the engine is left on its 
frame in the fore-carriage tractor, but it can easily be detached being 
kept in place by 4 bolts only, and put in any required position, it in co- 
munication with a supply of petrol. G. B 

309 - Powrerol the Engines of Tractors. — passai-eguk, o , m jouinat d'A nruUure 

pratique, Vol. '^ 6 , No pp 21.?-2it Paris, September n>2i 
The numerous test^ made of the engines of tractors at the Paris 
Machine Trial Station show that the maximum power obtained at the 
pulley is only ®/io of the force developed by the machine at the test-bench. 
Therefore, before purchasing a tractor it is well to consider its actual 
hauling power rather than the engine's record at the testing Station. 

G. B. 

310 - Wedging a Tractor. - M , in Jourmil tVAi^ftcuUun pratique, Vol. 1, 

Vo 12, pp 334-2 3b I*aris, ^£a^ch 16, 1Q21 

The author mentions several ways of wedging a tractor working 
as a stationary machine. Of these the following method adopted in 
America is the most interesting. A piece of wood is applied to the out¬ 
side ot the tires of the wheels on either side. The wood is placed 
obliquely against the wheel of the largest diameter, it skirts the second 
wheel, and is buttressed on the ground. The beam is affixed to the 
tires by means of braces. G. B. 

311 - Rear-driven Tractors. - RiNOEI-mann, M., m journal (VA ^nculture ptatxque^ 
Vol I, No 14, pp 2/5 - 27 *' Pans, April 9, 1921. 

The author states the conditions to be fulfilled by a tractor in or¬ 
der that it may be driven from the rear, that is to say, from a seat on 
the machine towed by the tractor. 

x) The engine must be provided with an automatic si>eed regulator. 

2) Coupling and uncoui>ling must be effected by a rope if required. 

3) It must be possible to prolong the steering shaft backwards. 

G. B. 

312 - A Charcoal Gas-Engine for Tractors (i)* — OREn.sAMMEP, in journal d' 4 cricui- 

ture pratique, Year 85, No 41, PP i fig l*anb, October 15, 1021 

In the course of a public demonstration of Mechanical Cultivation 
given by the Association ot Stockbreeders and Agriculturists of Indre, 

(i) See R Tan x<i22. No 9*> Other experiment^ with tiactors luiimng on poor gas and 
burning charcoal have been carried out by the Agricultural Co-operative vSociet\ of Berr\" 
(department of Xndre). The tractor, providc<l with a gas-engine, tow&l a 3-furrow plough 
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on September 23 and 24, 1921. the Cazks gas-engine, t3rpe D If, was tested 
at Chateauronx. This engine, which developed 30 to 40 HP, was 
mounted on a Tour and-Lath, tractor with a 35 HP, 4 cylinder, petrol 
engine (of 0.105 bore> and 0.140 m. stroke at 1200 revolutions per 
minute). 

The gas-engine and purifying apparatus are mounted on a plat¬ 
form at the back of the tractor. 

The gas-engine consists of a sheet-iron cylinder with a non-conduct¬ 
ing lining and a bottom without a grating having an opening in its cir¬ 
cumference through which the steam is admitted. The boiler producing 
the steam is situated in the upper part and works on the principle of 
immediate steam generation, independently of the slope ot the ground. 
The water feeding the apparatus flows through and falls drop by dro]» 
from a small copper pipe upon a grating pierced with holes that covers 
the boiler. 

The steam thus produced passes through a cooler at the side of the 
gas-engine where it cools the heated gases that are travelling in the re¬ 
verse direction. Then the steam at once finds its way to the bottom of 
the gas-engine. 

The gases after passing through the cooler go through the scrub¬ 
ber, which is formed of a column of coke. 

A fine rain falls upon the coke from a spiral cooler in the upjx^r part 
of the scrubber which is supplied with water frotn the tank above. 

On leaving the scrubber, the cooled and purified gases pass into a 
chamber where they come into contact with a number of I^-shaped ver¬ 
tical pieces of iron upon which they condense, depositing droplets of 
water and small particles ol tar. The gases are then conducted into a 
box containing horse-hair, wadding or other absorbent material, where 
they are finally purified and ^reed from the last particles ol tar. Thence 
the gases pass into a mixer acting as a carburettor, where the required 
amount of air is added. 

This mixer consists of a cylindrical chamber with an opening of 
varying size wliich is regulated by the displacement of a circular jacket. 
The air is drawn in through this a]>erture and mixes with the gas enter¬ 
ing through a throttle-valve by which its flow is regulated. 

The amount of gas and of air is controlled by two regulators worked 
by handles placed near the hand of the driver. This mixer, which is 
of very simple construction, works admirably and is less delicate than an 
ordinary carburettor. 

The whole plant is completed by a ventilator worked by a handle 
(sup])lying tlie gas-engine with the air required for combustion and 
ignition), and by a funnel placed before the cooler and above the exit- 
pipe tor the gases coming from the gas-engine. 

on heavy soil r)ei>th of plouj?hing i s c m consumption per hectare, charcoal 45 kg 
water 50 litr<*s. As the charcoal was bought at o fr i>er kg. the co*^! of the fuel used 
was 9 tjn fr. per hectare — <^. PASsKi-feGUK, “ Tracteurs d gar pauvre *\ iu Journal 
d\4f^riculturt' t>raHque, Vol. 36, No 30, p. 27g. Paris, Oct, i, 1021. {Ed.) 

t*«*] 
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A tank with a capacity of 80-100 litres distributes the water to 
the scrubber and the gas-engine by means of regulating tap. 

The gas-engine with its accessories takes up comparatively little 
space, the whole apparatus is about 1.55 m. high, 1.50 m. wide and 0.50 
m, long; thus its volume is not much over i cubic metre. 

The total weight of these engines is about 500 kg., and could be re¬ 
duced to 400 kg. by decreasing the w^eight of the fire-proot clay lining. 

The size of the Cazks gas-engine allows it to be used for all existing 
tractors, but it would have to be considerably reduced to adapt it for 
machines of about 20 HP. 

The author’s statements may be summarised as follows. 

The maximum consumption, when ploughing with a 3-furrow idough 
to a depth of 0.15 m. and a breadth of 1.05 m., is 52 kg. of charcoal and 
62 litres of water per hectare. 

Another tractor, the ToiTRAND-LATrn which is identical but runs 
on petrol, drew a 4-furrow plough on the same day at the same speed, 
which would seem to show that the maximum loss of power in substi¬ 
tuting poor gas for petrol would be 25 %. 

Charcoal bought retail at 0.22 fr. the kg. in Chateauroux cost 11.45 fr. 
per hectare, as against 72 fr. paid for i>etrol. This represents a saving 
of 60 fr. per hectare, or 85 % on the .fuel expenditure. F. D. 

313 - On Accidents due to Tractors. — rixgklm\nn', , in jonrmxi a 'a ncuiturc pra^ 

Uquct Vol. 36, No. pp. 71-73 Paris, July 23, 

The author investigates the various accidents that have occurred, 
and advises in order to guard against mischance tluit the driver should 
tape his seat upon the niacliine in tow and not upon the tractor. 

G. B. 

314 ~ The ‘♦Buckeye’’ Tractor Ditcher for Land Drainage. Trials in England. — 

Cr.VRNER, il \’ (Schott! of Al'ricuUure, CamluMpc), in 'I he Jounvil of the Miuistyy 

Airtcnl/uye, Vol. XNVJIi, No pP Tables IV, 2. I^oiidon, July 

Rejxirt oi trials with this American machine conducted at Crox- 
ton, Cambridgeshire (Kngland), following on highly successful results 
in Scotland. 

The “ Buckej'e ” tractor ditcher here described is designed on the 
rotating wheel system and the following is an abridged si>ecification : 
20 h. p. 4-cylinder petrol engine ; digging wheel ii ^4 in. or 14 ^4 in- 
wide X 4 Yz ft. deep, or II ^ in. wide X 5 14 ft. deep ; length over 
all 25 ft.; width over wheels 8 tt. 6 in ; extreme height 8 ft. 9 in.; digg¬ 
ing speeds 2 34 ft to 9 It. per minute ; road speeds i to i 14 miles per 
hour ; approximate shipping weight 7-9 tons ; width of front wheels 
10 in. ; width of extension tyres to front wheels 8 in.; width of caterpil¬ 
lar track, 22 in. , centre of ditch to centre of spoil bank 4 ft. 3 in. 

The chief points of the machine are as follows : — Substantial main 
frame and platform constructed of steel T-beams connected at interv-^als 
by crossbeams and strongly reinforced, carries at one end a 20 h. p. en- 
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gine unit and transmission system, and at the other the cutting wheel 
hinged to the platform. The frame and superstructure are supported at 
both ends on 3-point suspension trucks which eliminate severe twisting 
strains. 

The digging wheel is mounted midway between the two main gir¬ 
ders and is held in a 3-point suspension frame hinged to the main plat¬ 
form. Power is transmitted to the wheel by a system of chains running 
on sprocket wheels ; by shifting a high si>eed chain from cne set ol a se¬ 
ries of graduated sprockets to another, 4 digging speeds ranging from 
2 % ft. to 9 ft. per minute can be obtained. This plan is found to be 
very satisfactory and effective. 

A feature of the transmission system is a safet3=^ device in the form of 
a friction cone clutch, which slips when the machine strikes an obstruc¬ 
tion beyond its capacity, thus averting a breakdown. On the outside 



Fiq. I. — « Buckeye » Tractor. Ditcher at rest. 


rim of the digging wheel are mounted buckets of deep section which can 
be suitably equipped for varying classes of work. 

Adjustment of the depth of the digging wheel is obtained by a hoist 
worked from the engine and operated through a double boom, the ca¬ 
bles communicating with both the front and the rear of the wheel frame. 
If the wheel is rotated and lowered, keeping the forward end of the frame 
some 3 ft. lower than its rear end, the buckets will dig themselves into the 
ground at this angle as the whole machine is advanced. At some pre-ar¬ 
ranged depth, the descent is checked by means of the front cables ; the 
rear cables are then slackened, allowing the curved sole which follows 
the digging wheel to take the weight of the rear of the wheel and thus 
mould and smooth the floor of the trench. 

The method of adjustment in order to obtain a drain of even fall 
when the machine passes over uneven land is described in detail. Follow- 

[814] 
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ing in the appended diagram, ABC represents an irregular surface below 
which the drain has to be cut. At intervals of about 50yds. along this 
line, levels are taken in the usual way. Having decided the fall re¬ 
quired in the drain, the depths below the surface at which the floor of 
the trench must lie at A, B and C are calculated. (Suppose these depths 
are 4 ft. 6 in., 3 ft. and 4 it. respectively, as in the diagram where 





Fig. 2. — Buckoye Tractor. Ditcher at work. Back view. 


represents the bottom of the drain and F H the horizontal). The mov¬ 
able cross members A X, B Y and C Z are adjusted in correlation with 
a horizontal sighting rod D fixed to the frame of the digging wh^l t 
of'the ditcher.*' If D is fixed g ft. above the level above the floor of the 
drain A X 'B Yfand C Z must also be fixed at 9 ft. above the level at 
which the drain i^ to be dug; thus A X at point A will be 4 ft. 6 m. ateve 
ground, and B Y will measure 6 ft. above ground at B etc. Ihe machine 

[»I43 
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is then moved to the outlet end A of the drain, since di^ng alwa^^ pro¬ 
ceeds uphill, and made to face along the line of standards. The dig^ng 
wheel is made to cut its way into the ground ; when the rod D inter¬ 
sects the line of cross-members, the further descent of the wheel is stopped 
by the winding gear. The ditcher now proceeds along the line of the 
proposed drain and it is important to keep the rod D constantly in align¬ 
ment with the cross-members by raising or lowering the wheel E in ac¬ 
cordance with the irregularities of the land. If this is done carefully, 
a trench with an even fall can be excavated in a single operation. 

In describing the methods to be adopted in dealing with this ma¬ 
chine. it is noted that two men are sufficient for the actual working. 
Arrangements should be made to lay the drainage pijies close behind 
the machine, as delay in doing sc will probably result in loose earth 
falling into the finished excavation. 



Fig 3 — Diagram shevsrJng the method used to regulate the depth 

of the breach when the Ditcher passes over uneven ground* 


The trials were earned out on 2 types of demonstration field : — 

1) a 12-acre bare fallow of gentle and uniform slope ; about 5 in. 
of dry friable soil on the surface with moist and sticky clay below. In 
the upper parts of the field, bands of chalky gravel were found in 
the clay. 

2) wheat stubbles with hard-baked clay surfaces resting on dry 
clay. (The mechanical analyses of the respective subsoils is shown in 
tabular form). 

It was subsequently found that the ditcher could operate more rai>- 
idly at any given depth in a dry clay subsoil containing chalk and gra¬ 
vel than in a wet clay subsoil The machine proved itself capable of 
excavating straight trenches for land drainage to any depth not exceed¬ 
ing 4 ft 6 in. but difficult> was found in excavating trenches with a curve 
approximating to a right angle and under such conditions, it is consi¬ 
dered advisable to build a catchpit at the angle of the bend. 

The rate of excavation measured in chains per hour obviously in¬ 
creases rapidly as the trench becomes shallower, the type of soil being 

[»I41 
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the same ; the speeds vary according to depth and moisture of subsoil; 
3 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay were dug at the rate of 1.7 chains per run¬ 
ning hour, and in dry clay at 3.0 chains per hour; 2 ft. drains in dry clay 
at 9 chains per hour. The rate of fuel consumption is roughly constant 
at all speeds varying from 2-2.8 gall, per hour. (The machine is fitted 
with an automatic cut-out, which acts like a governor and causes the 
engine to run at constant speed). Indications are also given showing 
how much work could be done under the various conditions of depth 
and soil if it were kept running e. g. for 7 hours per day. Under these 
conditions about 63 chains of 2 ft. minors could be dug in dry clay, 
21 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. mains in similar clay or 12 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. 
mains in wet clay. 

An attempt has been made on a conservative basis to estimate the 
costs of operating under commercial conditions, and they compare favour¬ 
ably with present costs of hand digging ; the calculation is shown as 
follows : — 


2ft. 6iii. branches 

2ft. 6in. » 

3ft. 7in. » 

2 it. Qin. » 

2ft. » 


in moist stiff day where 1.7 chains were excavated i>er hour 
cost 20S. I id. per chain 
similar clay cost los. 2d per chain 
dry clay » iis.iid » » 

dry clay » 7s. od » » 

dry clay » 4S, od » » 


It is noted that hand drainage is done at an average rate of 2 chains 
of 2 ft. 6 in trench per day of 8 hours compared with Buckeye drainage in 
about 20 minutes. 

The trial showed that the friction produced by the revolution of the 
digging wheel in moist clay greatly retarded the speed of work and raised 
the cost, but by fixing scrapers to the framework and adjusting them 
to remove the adherent clay from the sides of the wheel, nitich of the 
frixrtion could be obviated. By fitting the drainer with a wheel and buck¬ 
ets capable of digging trenches ii in, as a maximum and 8 in. as a 
minimum, instead of 14 % in. maximum and 11^4 niiuinium, consid¬ 
erable economy of cost of operating might be expected. 

The machine is not suitable for purchase by farmers unless operat¬ 
ing on a very large scale ; it is suitable for use by agricultural contractors 
or by landowners with large estates. M. B. Y. 


315 - Motor<«Plough for Ploughing on the Flat. — dessaisaix, r., in journal d^Auri- 
culture pratique, Vol. 36, No. 38, p. 253- Paris, September 2.4, 1921. 

Description of the Toumesol disk-plough with reverse or shuttle- 
action. 

This machine consists of a central portion including the engine with 
its accessories, as well as the driving-wheels, and of two symmetrical 
parts placed at each end, one of which works only when the machine is 
reversed and the parts of the other are removed from the soil. At the 
end of each furrow, the function of each working ijortion is reversed. 
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The centra^ part includes the engine which sets in motion 3 driv¬ 
ing-wheels, one on the side of the furrow, and two land-wheels,of slightly 
smaller diameter. These two wheels or one of them (the other remain¬ 
ing fixed) can be slanted by the steering-handles, which are each work¬ 
ed from one of the two seats successively occupied by the driver. 



Tourncsol Motor Plough: back view 


The engine is said to develop 30 IIP ; it makes 1100 revolutions 
a minute, and has 4 vertical cylinders or o 100 m. bore The pistons 
have a stroke of o 160 111 In continuous work this engine can develop 
37.16 HP. It has two speeds ; one of about 2500 and the other of about 
4 000 m. per hour. Total weight ot motor-plough : about 4 000 kg. 

In the model represented m the figure, the working parts consist 
of mould-boards with disks mounted on either side on two frames that 
are raised at the end ot the furrow by coupling the engine on a slanting 
tube acting as a windlass, aroimd which are rolled the elevating cables. 
Il the soil is very heavy and the plougliing deep, 3 disks may be used in 
place of 6. 

Manufactured by : Societe Delahaye, 10 Rue du Banquier, Paris. 

G. B. 
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316 - HdW Machine With Flexible Teeth and Rotating Forks. Deutsche Landwirtschaft- 

liche PressCt No. 5i P- 33. Berlin, Jan. ig, 1921. 

The manufacturer having noticed that experiments in loosening the 
soil have proved that it is not always necessary to turn over the earth as is 
usually done, has devised a new apparatus of which figures are given. It 
consists cf a frame upon which are mounted the flexible teeth of a cultivator. 
These make a series of furrows, the loosening of the soil being subsequently 
effected by a system of forks similar to those attached to a potato-digger. 




O. B. 


317 - Choice of Machines based on Spring Awakening of Arable Land. — See 

No. 235 of this Review. 

318 - Pantziar Machine for Chopping and Distributing Manure. -- Deuhchc Landw. 

Pre%sft 1^0. IS, p* loo, JBerlin, February 2*', 1921. 

This apparatus consists of a hopper in the form of a barrel mounted 
on 4 wheels, The interior ot the hopper is covered with blades between 
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which pass other blades attached to a shaft, the movement of these blades 
setting the wheels in motion. On leaving the hopper, the mantire passes 
-into a funnel fitted with other blades that complete the work. It is distri¬ 
buted by means of a horizontal disk with a rapid rotary motion. G. B, 

319 - The Decortication of Beet Seed. — Rh^gelmaiw, m., in journal d^Amcutture 
pratique^ Vol. i. No. rr, pp. 214-216. Pari'^, ^Tarch 19, 1921. 

The author discusses the advantages derived from decorticating beet¬ 
root seeds in such a manner as to set free the seeds contained in the glome- 
rules, and describes the mechanical means to be adopted fo^ the purpose. 

As a result of experiments in hulling the different varieties of rice from 
Central Africa, Madagascar and Indo-China. he was led to try the same mach¬ 
ines for the decortication of certain seeds (those of the beet, sainfoin, sulla 
and carrot) which are difficult to sow or reluctant to germinate. He found 
that the small model of the Neptune crusher (Messrs. Putter, Nevers), 
when properly regulated to 38 revolutions per minute, decorticated 5 kg. 
of Tunisian sulla and 6 kg. of Kgyptian sulla per hour, these seeds being 
much harder to hull than carrot or beet seeds. 

Another trial was made with the “ Melchior rice huUer of the 
General Millstone-Makers' Society of Perte-sous-Jouarre, Seine-et-Mame. 
The working part of the machine consists of a truncated cone with a ver¬ 
tical axis, the whole surface being covered with perforated sheet-iron. The 
fly-wheel fitted inside with 147 teeth, engages with a pinion of 27 teeth 
mounted on a small horizontal axis having at the end two angle wheels, which 
set in motion the vertical axis of the truncated cone (the decorticator). 
With a speed of 38 revolutions of the fly-wheel, 18 kg. of Tunisian sulla 
seed and 15 kg. of Egyi^tian sulla seed ate decorticated |>er hour. 

With these two machines from 7000 to 7300 kilogrammetres are needed 
for decorticating i kg. of sulla. G. B, 

320 - Haupt Potato-Planter with Cylindrical Hopper. — Pentsche Landwirtscha.,niche 

Pfc^sCf No. II, p. 75 , nerliu, Ft»bruary 9, i9-ii* 

The drum conb^ining the tubers for i>lanting 1 ms on its circumference 
8 openings corresxx>nding to pointed funnels. The funnels when they come 
to the upper part of the cylinder, fall inwards from their own weight, and 
receive the potato. When they reach the bottom however they leave the 
drum, and the potato falls into the furrow. G. B. 

32 X - Motor-Mowers. — PasseiJcgue, G., in Journal d\4^iricuHure pratique, Vol. 35, No. 2, 
PP- 3F30. Paris, January 13, 1021, 

The author gives a description of the Vatxotton and the Porb types 
of motor-mowers and refers to the results obtained in 1914 by Ringke- 
MANN with the Vaeeotton mower. 

Nature of Field 

Average width of swathe.. 

Time taken to mow i hectare. 

Petrol cons umed per liectare. 


One year old 
httcerne 


1.04 m. 

4 hrs 30 min. 
4^5 leg. 


Natural meadow 


1.14 m. 

3 his 15 min. 
4-56 kg. 
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322 Reapidr-Billder for Tractor. — Rinoei-mann, M., in Journnl VA^rtcuUwe pratique^ 
Vol, 36, No* 27, pp. 32-35. rari«, July <>, 1021. 

The author discusses the question of the preliminary circuit of the field, 
and wita the Avki*ing and Porter steam-reaper which renders the oper¬ 
ation unnecessary in mind, suggests tliat a tiactor could be attached to the 
reaper-binder. 

In this reaper, which was shown at the Universal Exhibition at Paris 
in 1878), the engine carried the jib of a crane a (see apj>ended figtire), and 
a windlass that could be coupled when required with the engine n \ in front 
was a reaper, M., supp^)rted by the crane a which allowed the height of the 
stroke to be regulated. The rea^^er and the crane were connected with the 
engine A by two shafts h whose rotation axis x coincided with the trans¬ 
mission axis worked by a Caee chain. At the end of the machine, when 
it was necessary to turn, the mechanic raised the reaper M by engaging 
the windlass of the crane a. 



Tlic Aveling aucl Porter Reaper-binder. 

The Avelino. and Porter mounting with the crane jib and windlass 
can be used with advatitage if a reaiier-binder of the present type is attach¬ 
ed to the fore-end of a tractor. The movement would be transmitted from 
the engine to the different parts of the reaper-binder by means of chains. 

G. P. 

323 - Stooker lor Large Thrediing-Maehine. — sourtsseac, i.h, mjourmi d’Agrtcui- 
Vol. ->s. No pp u Paris, AprU 23, 1021 

This elevator (constructed by the Society of the " Olive ” Stookers, 
32, Rue de Metz, Toulouse), works like a straw-stacker. It consists mainly 
of a carrier with drains mounted on the thresher. 

The frame supporting the platform of the elevator is efiabled, by means 
of a handwinch. to rise to the top of the rick and follow its level progress¬ 
ively as far as the ground. 
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The apparatus turns round a vertical axis and it can be pushed into any 
given position, so as to take sheaves on the right or left of the thresher. 
For purposes of transport the apparatus can be folded and arranged oit 
the platform in such a manner as to take up less room. It is possible to 
combine the elevator with an automatic hopper. 



Fig. 2. — Stookcr, en <1 view. Fig. 3. — Stooker, plan. 


Transmission of the movement to the pi.atform. — The platform 
is formed of two ledges fixed on two chains with detachable links jiassing 
over two cog-wheels, placed at either end of a wooden frame in the form of 
a ladder which is articulated with the shaft A A (figs, i, 2 and 3). This 
shaft which transmits the motion to the platform is supported by a frame 
articulated at J? S. This frame is kept vertical by the detachable props 
K K'. The shaft A A is governed by the transmission AC, CC', XY, BE', 
FF . In order to catch the sheaves, the ledges are provided with points 
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P, kept in the position shown in the figure by means of an erg sliding 
into a groove at U. On the right of the shaft A A , the erg leaves the groove 
in U, its points become loose, and the sheaf falls into the cradle. Then the 
worker cuts the rope and throws the sheaf into the threshing machine, or 
automatic thresher. 

A coupling device with claws is affixed to the shaft CC\ A pedal P 
which the worker can depress with his foot disengages it instantly. 

Raising and i.owering the peatform. — The frame supporting the 
platform is articulated with A A, it rests on a roller R which is kept 
in place by a system of pivoted levers NI, IQ, QR. The levers IQ 
and QR are connected by a chain UV with a swock-absorber hook and 
spring The system IQR articulated with I rests on the erg, /. 

A steel cable rolled on the drum T of a winch which is fixed on the ver¬ 
tical shaft AB, allows the platform carrying the sheaves to be raised or 
lowered with the raising or depressing of the lever Nf about the pivot N, 
A protecting hoop is fixed at the end of the trough. 

Orientation of thtc apparatus. — The elevator is mounted on a kind 
of turning-plate resting on a rail r (fig. 3) and turning about the axis 
XY. In wliatever direction the apparatus is turned, the motion is trans¬ 
mitted by conical pinions. 

Folding the apparatus for transport of the thresher and set¬ 
ting FOR WORK. — The operations to be performed are as follows. Turn 
the apparatus through i8o"> from the pi">sition it occupies in fig. i. Lower 
the platform until tl^ two uxnights of the frame rest on the supporting 
roller 5, fixed at the end of the thresher. Raise the roller R, The steel 
cable t being no longer stretched is unhooked and the lever QR folded back 
on the lever QL The vertical frame AB, is folded forward after impinning 
the props at K\ The apx:)aratus now rests on the turning-plate and the 
rail, the stacker being on the top. The machine is set ui> by reversing the 
above ox>erotions. 

Tests. — The author has tested this elevator upon a large threshing- 
machine with a l>eater T.22 m. long and a platform 4.80 m. from the gromid. 
The frame carrying the xdatform of the elevator measured 4.80 m, ; the 
end of the frame could sink to the level of the ground, and rise to a height 
of 5.70 m. 

The transmissions were arranged so as to make the platform travel 
0.70 m. i^er second. The output has been estimated several times at 30 
sheaves per minute. When working normally the machine uses on an 
average ^ HP. 

G. B. 

324 - Thd Laskowski Apparatus for Preventing Accidents during Threshing. — Deut ¬ 
sche Landwirt . Presse , No. 15, P- Berlin, February 25, 1021. 

This apparatus consists of a metal frame of suitable height separating 
the thresher from the feeding-hopper ; a grating protects him from falling 
grain. 


G. B. 
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325 - Carrying the Harvest on a Light Road Tractor. — Libumak, m., m journal 

d*A.-ricuUure prntirjue, Vol. 36, No. 52, pp. 528-529. Paris, December 3 i> 1921- 

The author gives the results obtained in transporting the harvest i km. 
by means of a light tractor towing 4 trucks which saves 20 % of the cost 
of using horses and carts. A saving of perliaps 40 % might be effected 
if 5 trucks were employed and the transport distance were limited 
to I km. or less. G. B. 

326 - The Guidetti and Piazza Cellar Presses. — Casteixi u., in La MacMna neh 
VAf^ricolturOt Year i, No. 10, pp. 9-1 4 » Milan, December 1921. 

The author describes two types of cellar presses of Italian manufac¬ 
ture which were commended at the ‘‘ Esposizioni Romane riunite " held 
at Forli towards the end of 1921. 

Messrs Guidktti and Co. of Reggio Emilia make several kinds of hy¬ 
draulic cellar presses with hand-pump. 

The " Guimor type shown in fig. i has 2 cylinders with a conical 
axis; the larger cylinder wluch is under the basin,exerting the pressure and 
the smaller carrying out the return movement, both motions being produced 
by the help of a single hand-ptimp with two concentric pistons (for 
high and low pressure) and an intermediate tap with 3 screws. 

This press is made in 4 sizes with a capacity of 400-500-668-808 litres 
respectively, the diameter of the basin being 0.80—0.90—i.oo — i.io m. 
and its height 0.80—0.80—'O.85—0.85 m. The pressure exerted in order 
to obtain in the cage a pressure of about 9 kg. per sq. cm., varies from 170 
to 250 atmospheres, or nearly double the pressure obtained with presses 
tumished with ordinary screws, in which case the ratio between the diameter 
of the screw and that of the cage would be i: 10. 

Another press made by the same firm, the “ B type ", has one pressure 
cylinder, the cage and plate slide on a frame that rises against a fixed socket 
pl.aced above it and supported by architraves and 2 columns, which is an 
ariangement similai to that customaiy in ordinary oil-presses. The return 
movement is i)roduced by the weight of the mo\ able part. Dimensions : 
diameter i m. ; height of cage 0.85 111.; capacity 668 litres; pressure 12 kg. 
per sq. cm., works under a pressure of 285 atmospheres. 

The same Firm also makes presses with 2 or 4 rolling vats or reving 
vats. 

Figure 2 shows the " Torchio continue per mosti e vinacce " or 
continuous press for musts and pomace, of Piaz/a Bros, of Ravenna. In 
these vats pressure is applied by means 01 a single screw with horizontal 
axis, turning in a cylindrical cage and pushing forward the i)omace that has 
been exhausted in the upper hopX)er, driving it towards the exit where the 
opening of the cage is circumscribed by a conical vStopx)er provided with 
a pressurespring that can be regulated. The push and cormter-push being 
transmitted to the axis of the screw, neutralise one another. A special 
contrivance prevents the contents being carried along by the rotatory 
motion. The machine is completed by apparatus for feeding, and 
transmission by fixed or free pulleys and if necessary by a fmme and 
rammer. It can press 60 quintals of grapes in an hour. 
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327 - On the Choice of a Pumi>. — Ringei-mann, M , in journal d’Ai,ricuUure praftgue, 

Vol. 36, No. 3«» P 91. I*aris, July 

The author aftei calculating the water requirements of an agricultural 
farm during the various seasons of the year, describes the different engines 
that can be used to work the pumps. 

For every plant this choice depends upon the type of engine, the water 
raised per second, and the total height to which the water has to be raised. 
Of the pumps that fulfil the required conditions, the one that works best 
and costs least for installation and maintenance should be chosen. The 
mechanical output, although imj»rtant, ought n it to play a preponderant 
part in deciding the choice of a pump. G. B. 

328 - A Deep Suction Pump. — IHnl^Lhc Limlu ttl^ch ifU'cht Pres^iCf'^o i, l>p. ^ 4 Berlitit 

January 5, 1921 

With this special type of immp the usual depth of suction, which is 
practically 6 to 7 in , is raised to over 20 rn. The pumping-engines are 
installed on the surface of the groimd and the deep suction apparatus is 
sunk below the water-table G. B. 

329 - The Work of Teams uU - Ri.NroiT.MANN. M , Travail utiUsable ties allcla*ies, in 

Journal d' AKricuHuie f^ratujut , Vol 36, No 47, p 42<) l*aris, Novctnbei 2O, 1921 — 

II Idum, Pri't de rcvKut de la joumcc <K travail tPuii chcval. Ibidem, No p 451. 

December 3, 192. — III Idj M Tra\ail utilise des atltla«:es, Jbtdem, No 

pp 472 475 December m, 1921 — IV Idfm, Rcixirtition du travail ties attelagcb, 

Ibidem, No 32, pp 529 oi. December 31» 192 J 

I. — It has lx?en found tliat mxder normal conditions the field-work 
of teams lasts at least 3 hours less than the time intervening between 
sunrise and smisel. The author gives a graphic curve showing the actual 
monthl> work of ploughing-tea ms, using as liis basis the astronomical and 
meteorological data available. 

II — Taking into account the feeding, annual depreciation, shoeing, 
harness, intere.st on capital outlay and veterinary expenses, the author, 
basing his calculation on 275 work-days, reckons the cost of the team at 
16 55 fr. per da> without counting the exiiense of the driver. 

III — The author, basing his statements on notes taken in igii, 1912, 
and 1913, at a farm in the South-west of the Department of Oise, divides 
the work of draught animals under its different heads. In the 2 busiest 
months (March and October) out of 100 working days, 32 5 and 28.1 are 
respectively devoted to ploughing, and 30 6 and 47 to carting. 

Further the number of days when the animals are actually used, is 
less than the possible number ; there being as a rule a deficit of 30 % charged 
on the general farming expenses. 

IV. — The aitbor continues his examination of these data. He 
shows that for various reasons it is impossible to turn to full account the 
dj aught animals on a farm, and determines for the case considered, the 
number which are unused most of the time and could with advantage be 
replaced by mechanical motor ixiwer. G, B. 


(i) See if. April 1921, No 421 III. {hd ) 
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330 - Dynftinoilieters. — i. Dessaisaux, a., Dynamomtoe pour Tracteurs, in Journal 
d* Agriculture pratique, Vdl 35, No. 25» P-492, %. i. Paris, June 25,1921. — II. Maxrh^, 
O., Pynamoni^tre de rotation pour essai de niacliincs agricoles, Ibidem, Vo^ 36, No. 31, 
pp. 171-176- August 27, 1921. 

I, — Description 01 an indicator with maxima needle. 

II. — Description of the rotatory dynamometer used in testing agri¬ 

cultural machines. Calculations are made based on the degree of defor¬ 
mation of the springs. G. B. 


AGRICLT,TURi\l, INDUSTRIES 

331 - Investigations on Potato Storage during the Hot Season in Western India, — sroRAon 

Mann, II. H., and Nagptjrkar, S. 1) , in I nvcsttnations on Potato Cultivation in Western CROPS 

Jndtttf Bulletin No. 102 (of 1920), Department of A^^nculture. liombav, 1921. 

The heat rot or black heart ** of potab) has led to loss of ger¬ 
minating jx)\\er and rendered jx)tatoes tiseles^^' for seed to a very large extent 
in Western India. The elimination of this form of rot in stored potatoes 
is a matter of serious iiTii[x>rtance at the present time. The authors here 
describe the best systems so far adopted, 

Apait from actual diseases present in tubers, there appears to be no 
risk in storing at any tempeiature below 86^ F and little danger below 
900 F provided tluit there is sufheient aeration among the stored tubers. 

The period of danger is between early March and the end of May, or later 
when the monsoon rains are delayed. During this period the following 
method has proved distinctly advantageous: — 

A shallow pit (usually 10 it. long, 5 ft. wide and 18 in. deep) is dug un¬ 
der tlie shade ot a tree or under a roof ; this is filled with water which is 
allowed to soak away and the si)ace to dry for 5 days. 

The sorted ix)tatoes are tlien heaped upon it, generally to a depth of 
3 fi> 3 Vz ft- jxmietinies as deep as *1 to 5 ft. and covered with a thick 
layer of grass or broad leaves. The temi>erature is kept down by occa¬ 
sionally^ filling a ditch dug round the pit with water and sprinkling the 
heap of potatoes. In such heaps the temperature has risen to 92 or 93eF 
but no higher. If the shade is considerable, the temperature does not rise 
to the same extent and in .some cases has not exceeded 86^ F. 

Other cultivators have stored potatoes in substantially built store 
houses, usually in heaps from 2-3 ft. tliick, and seed potatoes are turned 
and sorted frequently. The temperature in these heaps varied from 86 
to 930 F. 

It is considered likely that when the process of fumigation of potatoes 
becomes general and it is possible to reduce the damage done by the po¬ 
tato moth [Phthcrimea opcrculella), these two methods will prove distinctly 
advantageous. Up till now, storage in bags lias been fomid essential, 
in order to protect the fumigated seed from reinfection by moth. It has 
been shown that this caterpillar is an important means of spreading various 
rots, especially dry’ rot {Fusarium). A specially built storage house has 
been designed to protect aginst moth infection from outside and also 
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against high temi)erature and the resulting heat-rot. The plan ot the 
building is as follows: — Double walls on all sides with air-space between ; 
wire gaui.e over windows and door-space ; roof of tiles, but underneath 
a ceiling covered with earth to a depth of 4 in. ; ceiling open all round 
the edge and pierced by several openings in the centre ; chinmey to 
allow continual draught during hot weather; holes in floor connected 
with outside air by means of drain pipes partially filled with water; 
skeleton shelves to allow two layers of bags to be stored without in any 
way interfering with the aeration of either layer. 

The store-room so built has been a distinct success in Poona and lias 
to a large extent prevented rotting. The windows are kept open from 
8 p. m. to 6 a. m in the hot weather and then closed. The temperature 
has been kept as low as 82^ F, wlien the temperature outside has risen to 

101° F in the shade. 

As a result of experiments made in various districts the following sys¬ 
tem appears to be advantageous. Within a week or 10 days of harvesting, 
the stock contained in bags should be fumigated with petrol vapour and 
subjected to selection for ring disease, dry rot, etc. The |x>tatoes should 
then be re-bagged and if iK)ssible stored in a S])ecial 1 y made house ar 
described above In the absence of special arrangements for a free draught 
of air, the open doors should be hung with canvas curtains kept moist 
during the hotter parts of the day. M. h Y. 

332 - Changes occurring in Oranges in the Course of Preservation. - \xi>Rr, r, , in 

Comhii^ rendiis di /’ \iadhmt d(^ Seitncts, t 17^, No js, pi> 1 |oi 

l)ec 10, 1021. 

The author's experiments were made in the following manner. The 
oranges were divided into two groups of which one was subjected to anal¬ 
ysis at once, while the other was superficially sterilised and preserved for 
2j to 72 days in a sterilised vessel containing a small quantity of water 
and sealed with cottonwool. One sample was jneserved in vacuo. 

The respiratory strength of the oranges at ordinary temperature was 
measured by putting three whole finits under a bell-glass in which a measur¬ 
ed current of air circulated, this after its passage over the oranges travers¬ 
ing a solution of potash contained in two Rkiset tubes. 

The results of the experiment showed that during preservation the 
process of ripening takes i)lace in such a way that there is a marked di¬ 
minution of acidity with a slight loss of sugar content. However, as 
these effects are also to be noted in vacuo, the diminution in acidity cannot 
be wholly attributable to oxidisation but must partly be ascribed to a 
decomposition of a diastatic nature. F. D. 

333 " Causes nf Inferiority of Manila Hemp Fibres (Musa Texti/is) in recent 

Consignments. — Bulletin of tJ ImUnU Jn^iitutc, Vo) XIX, NTo 2, pp 127-132. 

I.onrlon, ic>2i 

Attention was drawn recently by a firm of fibre merchants to the fact 
that certain consignments of Manila hemp received in the United King¬ 
dom had been found very deficient in strength. Samples of the defective 
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fibre were forwarded to the Imperial Intitute for examination and the re- 
btilts of the investigation are here described 

Examination showed tliat the damage caused was due to a degrada¬ 
tion of the cellulose, doubtless of bacterial origin, promoted by prolonged 
storage in a moist condition at a tropical temperature Tlus was confirmed 
by the fact that, on placing the fibre under similar conditions in the labor¬ 
atory, the cellulose underwent further degradation and the fibre simulta¬ 
neously increased in weakness The fact that the storage of Manila hemp 
in a moist condition causes seiiotis in3ur5»’ to the fibre is well-known in the 
Plulippines, where hemp is most successfully culti\ated, the rainfall is 
abundant and the bundles of wet fibre are packed indoors with the result 
that immense cpiantities of inferioi fibre flood the market 

It is evident therefore that m older to avoid deteiioration m Manila 
hemp, the utmost care should be exercised in dr\ ing the fibre and avoiding 
storage in a moist state 

Fermentation is liable to be more i)rouounced in the Icjwer grades as 
they are not so well cleaned is fibre of the better (pialitics and contain more 
easilv fermentable material in the form of parenchymatous tissue 

Iv M Y 



l>IvANT DISEASES 


DISivASl'S NOT DUE TO PARASITliS 
OR OE UNKNOW ORIGIN 


334 - Heat-rot or Black Heart in Potatoes in India. — Se<- No of tins Kcvtu-. 

335 - Further Researches on the Dry Gummosis of Citrus Trees (i i. - Swx'i-rw'n r, . 

in R Slazionc slvrimcittili’ ti I tuinu'iltiir/i t- l■ruthcolltlr>t, yirirealf, liolUlliitit i’, 
pp. 1-6, IIS'- 0, Aciu*ak‘. i‘jji 

All account is here given of the results of further studies of dry gum- 
niosis, " gorninosi secca ” or lual secco of citrus-trees. 

Three districts where the citrus is largely grown were visited : the le¬ 
mon-groves of S. Teresa-Riva (Ihov. of Messina), the orange-gardens of 
Biancavilla (Prof, of Catania), and the orange and lemon gardens of the 
jx^ninsula of Sorrento (Naples). In the last district the disease is of h>ng 
standing and has assumed a more serious characer of recent years. 

In the plantations examined it was found that the malady occurs 
sporadically, that is to say, it attacks isolated trees and usually only a 
few branches are affected. It rarely liapirens that the disease assumes 
an intense form as at S. Teresa-Riva. 

lyemon and orange-trees are equally liable to attack. 

The author is of opinion that a careful investigation would reveal the 
presence of the disease in places which at first sight api)ear immune, esi>e- 
cially in old or neglected citrus plantations. 

The disease begins from two distinct points, viz., the apices of the young 
shoots of the season, and the woody shoots, branches and trunk In 
both cases, it spreads downwards in the same manner as ordinary gum- 
mosis. 

In the green branches the disease runs its course during the spring 
and summer. The tip becomes bent, turns yellow and withers ; frequently 
there is exudation of a gummy liquid. The infection spreads down 
the branch and ceases on reaching a certain sj^ot. Next 3^ear there 
is a recrudescence of the disea.se, which continues to descend and penetra¬ 
tes into the branch upon which the infected secondary branch is situated. 
The leaves and spines wither, the leaves becoming detached, while the 
spines remain. If the course of the malady is rapid, the infection spreads 

(i) See J?. Jan. 1922, No. 106. [Ed,) 
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the same year from the green to the woody branches, and the green 
branches usually wither completely. 

In woody shoots, bninches and trunks the disease follows the same 
course as ordinary gummosis, extending downwards between the bark 
and the wood, and the branches along its course wither. The bark retains 
its natural colour during the first period of the disease, so there is no sign 
of its presence underneath ; herein dry gummosis differs from ordinary 
gummosis, as also in the fact that the bark docs not finally become cracked 
but dries up and remains adherent to the wood. If a piece of the bark is 
removed, a gummy viscous liquid a little darker in colour than gum is found. 

As the disease extends the foliage of the tree assumes a sickly asxiect, 
and it it bec(»iues aggravated the tree rapidly withers. 

(>ccasionally the disease manifests itself in the form of patches, a 
guniiny cortical spot forms round the bud which dries up. This is 
a localised form of gummosis 

Cither fruit-trees, including tliose bearing stone-fruits, fruits with seed, 
and figtrCes, have been found in Sicily, Calabiia and the Province of 
Naples to be attacked by a disease resembling the mal secco '' of the 
citrus. 

This affection, according to the author, is to be attributed to the ac¬ 
tion of a bacterium, possibly Hiutenum i^ummis Iii California recently, 
Biut i itra^rctiH tens has been found to be the cause of a disease which from 
its microsc<q)jc cliaractcis is uiuloubtedly dry gummosis. 

The bacteiia CtUinot pa^s fiom tree to tree, nor even fiom one branch 
to anothei without an iuoculattiig agent ; in the piesent case the cause 
of infection was the common fly which the author has often seen in the act 
of sucking the exudation irom infected branches. At S Teresa-Riva 
the tiees fiist attacked wvic 111 the neighbourhoood of a farm which 
was naturally infested with flies. 

drafting is a direct cause of diy gummosis; of the two commonest 
foniis cleft-gratting is the moie and shield-gratting the less dangerons, f01 
as the disLM^e is seated between the baik and the wood, it is easy to detect 
its presence with shield giatting, wheieas it often passes undetected in 
clefts The disease is aggtavated in many ways sneh as: intense nianuT- 
ing or WMiit m<inuiiiig, liiennial, irregular dressing, excessive or un¬ 
seasonable iiiigation, neglect in tiiennial piuinng and too infrequent 
tillage. 

As legaids the tieatmeiitof di\ gummosis, the autlioi advises : i) cutting 
off tlic young biaiichcs as soon as tliey aie found to l>e intected , this fulfils 
the double pin pose of su])i)iessing anew centre of bacteiia and of preventing 
the further spread of tlie disease by insect agency , 2) the lemoval of the 
entire large bianch, even it onl}^ partly withered, should the first oi^eration 
have been delayed, and the removal of the branch below the diseased patch; 
3) raising with a knife a small portion of the bark of the diseased shoots and 
branches in order to see if the wood is healthy ; should it prove infected, 
the wood must be probed till healthy tissue is found and all the branch below 
this point must be cut off. If there are any small gum-coloured spots, or 
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patches, the branch should be cut back to the healthy part, 4) cutting 
below the graft, if the trunk pioves to be diseased and allowing the Seville 
orange to grow again, after which it must be re-grafted , 5) felling and up¬ 
rooting the tree, if the stock itself is contanuuated The hole must be 
left open and exposed to the sun in the spring another Seville orange- 
tree can be planted G T 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER I.OWER PLANTS. 

33^ “Excelsior” Oats Resistant to Rust m Brazil. Stc \ ) n t'* I hi- hci it a 

337 ~ Hybrid Potatoes resistant to Mildew {Phyiophthora infestans) in 
France. - Jso of tin^ # 

338 - Behaviour of different Varieties of Sugar Cane towards Diseases and Pests. — Scc 

No a*)! of thib u 

339 - Types of Sugar-Cane Native to Java, Resistant to Disease and to the Cane- 
Borer {Diatraea saccharalis). scc \o < f tins lu i a 

340 Types of North American Oats attacked by Rust, in Brazil. su \<> m of 
this Re 

341 - “ Ring Disease ” (Bac/V/iis Solanacearum) and Dry Rot {Fusarium 
sp.) of the Potato, m India scc No ni this ht u 

542 - Observations on Dothidiella Ulei^ an Ascomycete Injurious to Hevea 
BrasiUen^is in South America. c\\i\ \ m i \ rmmu i )i m /r, \itu \f 

No 49, pp I ) I\(Khtl(lt fUlUUN I > 

In iqi2 the author obseived that the k iv^es ol some > oiiiig sJ)eulnen^> 
of Hevea hrasihemxs giowing 111 the experiment lield at Belem de Par.i (Bra¬ 
zil), had been attacked b> a crvptogaimc disease The latter was at¬ 
tributable, accoiding to Griffon and M\i.blanc, to the Aseomveete 
Doihtdella Ulet Hennings (1) 

By means of later researehes made, not only at Para, but also in Brit¬ 
ish Guiana and vSunnam this disease was proved to be of very eommon 
occurrence in South America <ind all the details of the complete life cy¬ 
cle of the r>arasitic fungus were diseo\ered 

A scientific exjiedition made by the authoi 111 1920 111 Dutch Guiana 
confirmed the apprehensions alieady entertained as to the seiious nature 
of the disease The plantations of H hrasxhcnsxs that had been 
made in this Colony are now abandoned and most of the tiecs have been 
felled, solely on account ol the attacks of Doihtdella Viet Even in the 
case of trees old enough foi tapping, the leaves were so severely injured, 
the laminae being riddled with holes, that they were no longer able to dis¬ 
charge their functions The trees are in a wietched condition and even if 


(i) See R July i;i3, No 885 {hd) 
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they do not die, are reduced to such a pitiable physiological state as to 
be unable to produce more than very small quantities of latex of no econ¬ 
omic value. The rapidity with which the disease spreads varies according 
to the growth conditions and is greatest where the soil is damp and insuffici¬ 
ently drained. Badly attacked trees are however also to be found grow¬ 
ing on healthy well-drained soils, on the highest dykes of the polders, and 
even on estates at a fair altitude. 

The cultivation of H, brasilicnsis has now been completely given up 
in Surinam. 

From the information collected by the author in British Guiana it 
is easy to foretell that the same fate, due to the same cause, is awaiting 
the rubber plantations in the Colony, for in 1919 the acreage under Hevea 
had decreased to half ’what it had been a few years before. 

Doth. Ulei is the pest threatening any Hevea plantations that may 
possibly be establi.shed in Brazil in the future, and as the only economic 
solution of the problem of obtaining Brazilian rubber consists in growing 
Hevea on the banks of the Amazon, the necessary x)rophylactic measures 
must be adox)ted in making any new plantations. G. T. 

343 - Vermicuiaria Capsid, a Dautsromycete Injurious to Capsicum 
annuum and C. frutescenst in Bihar, India. — 3)astttr j v , in Memoirs of 

the Department of 'l ^ncutture in India, UoUintcal Senes, Vol XI, No. «>, i)i» 
pi. Calcntin, 1021. 

The most serious disease of chillies {Capsicum annuum and C.jruies- 
cans), in Bihar is the die-back disease due to Vermicuiaria Capsid Syd., 
which causes considerable damage to the croj> in years where there is con¬ 
tinuous rain or high humidity in the latter half of September and beginning 
of October. In Bihar tlie disease first appears at the end of September 
or in the first half of October, when the plants are mature and have begun 
to flower. It spreads rapidly from one field to another and in severe 
cases of attack, the jdaiits are either completely killed or so badly diseased 
that the yield of healthy fruits is negligible. The first ni}> of the cold dry 
weather gives a sudden check to the progress of the disease which eventually 
dies away ; the jdants then recover and put forth healthy new shoots. The 
critical i^eriod w^hen the plants are subject to the attack of the disease is 
therefore of short duration, about four to six weeks. 

Plants growing under shade have been observed to suffer very little 
from this disease. Late sown crops are also very little affected, but give 
a very poor return. Fruits that mature before the beginning of December 
become badly diseased, to the extent of about 35 hut tho.se ripening 
later escape the disease, the j)ercentage of infected fruits after the middle 
of the month being negligible. 

On the stem the attack as a rule starts from the growing point or the 
flower bud, and therefore the presence of the disease in the early stage of 
attack is marked by the withering and turning brown of the top of the 
affected branches. The plant dies back as the attack spreads downwards 
and when it reaches a fork the infection runs up the sound limb. In some 
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cases the attack starts, not from the growing point but from a wound on 
the stem. As the disease progresses, the infected part of the stem assumes 
an enamelled wliite colour and is sharply marked off from the healthy 
green bark by a black line running round the whitened area The white 
of the diseased part is punctixated by scattered, black, bristly and minute 
elevations which are the acervuli of the fungus. 

The fruits become visibly diseased when they turn red, but very 
seldom while they are still green. The first outward sign of infection is the 
appearance of a small black circular speck, generally sharply defined but 
at times diffused. The disease does not spread concentrically, but rather 
in the direction of the long axis of the pod, so that the originally circular 
spot becomes more or less elliptical. As the infection progresses, the spot 
is either diffused and black, greenish-black, dirty grey or is markedly delim¬ 
ited by a thick and vSharp black outline enclosing a lighter black or 
straw-coloured area. Two or more diseased spots may become confluent, 
thereby destroying the regularity of the individual spots, but the delimiting 
black line is not always completely obliterated where the infected areas 
have united. Badly diseased pods lose their normal red colour and turn 
straw-coloured or in some cases pale white The acervuli of the fungus 
are generally densely crowded together or else scattered ; at times they 
are arranged concentrically^. They project a little above the surface of the 
pod, and are bristly and carbonaceous. When a diseased pod is cut oi>en 
the lower surface of the skin is found covered with minute, black, spherical 
elevations, which are the stromatic masses, or sclerotia of the fungus. In 
advanced cases the seeds are coveted with a felt of white mycelium in which 
are embedded a few black or giey-green stromatic bodies. Infected 
seeds turn rusty in colour. 

The author describes separately the microscopic characteis of the di¬ 
sease on the stem, fruit, and seed and also gives an account of the cultu¬ 
ral characters of the x^arasite. Cultures of the latter were inoculated with 
positive results on Chillies (seedlings grown in sterilised tubes containing 
moist i^lugs of cotton-wool ; seeds removed asej^tically from healthy pods, 
and growing points and flowers of plants raised in i:)ots ; mature pods and 
seeds); Carica Papaya (very young flowers and fruits), Vtf^na Catjang 
and Dolichos Lahlab (fruits); Solanum MeIo 7 igena (fruits), Ctirus sp. Tht 
inoculation exj^eriments showed that the plants take the infection only 
when the humidity is very high. If it is reduced below a certain limit, 
the progress of the disease is checked. Negative results were obtained by 
inoculations on mango (Mangtfera %nd%ca), plantains {Alusas^,), French bean 
{Phaseolus vulgaris), sweet peas {Lathyru^ odorata), onions {Allium cepa), 
sugar cane {Sacdiartim officinarum) and Sorghum vulgare. 

It was at first supposed that seed selection would i)erhaps play an 
important part in controlling this disease, but the desired result has not 
been obtained under field conditions. 

Experiments were also made in treating infected seeds with different 
strengths of copper sulphate solution and of formalin before sowing. The 
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rate of germination was however not higher, for it was found that the fun-* 
gus hibernates in the seed. 

Further experiments in controlling the disease were made in 1917, 
on eight plots under Chillies, From the results obtained the following 
deductions can be drawn : The disease ai>pears after the end of the rains 
in the first and second week of October ; it attacks jdants only at a 
definite stage of their development viz, when the flowers have set, and dis¬ 
appears as soon as the cold weather starts in the beginning of November. 
Fruits maturing before the beginning of December are much damaged by 
the disease, but the percentage of infection on fruits that ripen later is 
small. It seems therefore j>robable that if a late-maturing variety could 
be successfully grown in Bihar, it wouhl escape the disease. 

As the Vermicularia disease is very common on varieties of Chillies 
grown locally, tests were made of seeds fnnn Bombay and Peshawar, 
where it had not been reported, in order to see il plants raised from them 
were disease-resistant. Fnfoitunatch' these varieties did not grow well 
at Bihar. 

The j)lants glowing under the shade of tiees or other crops suffer 
less from the attacks of W Capsut and Lhoaniphora Cuciirbitariim (B. 
and Rav.) Thaxt The Littei parasite had never before been noticed 
on Chillies, but caused gieat <lainage It staited trom the flower or leaf- 
bud, and led to wet rot t)f the shoot Moisture plays a very important 
part in the development and spread of the disease, and hence plants growing 
under shade remain healthy while those in the open are affected. In Octo¬ 
ber and Novembei, night dews and ground fogs are heav>" and the plants 
consequently become veiy wet at night and remain so for some time after 
sunrise ; this high humidity is lavourable to the spread of the disea.^e Tin¬ 
der shade, howevei, there is very little mist or dew-fall and conse<]iiently 
the atmosphere is com])arativel3’ dry, or at least dry enough to check the 
sjiread of the disease The experiments made did not 3"ield any practical 
results from which the effect of shade upon the total yield and the per¬ 
centage of diseased fruits can be determined 

The application of 2 cw^t. superj^hosphate + i cwt nitrate ol soda per 
acre not only increases the total 5^eld of fruits, but also reduces the pei- 
centage of diseased fruits It is doubtful if the use of artificial manures 
is possible on account ol the jiresent inflated ])rices. 

Two applications of i Buigund3" mixture are enough to contiol 
the disease, both on the jilants and on the fruits. It is possible that only 
one application, if given at the right time, might be equallj" efficacious. 

Healthy fruits from s]>rayed i>lants remain unsjiottecl on drying, while 
those from unsprayed plants de\'elop the disease. 

Better results may be obtained by a combination of tlie application 
of manure and spraying with Burgundy mixture 

Late sown cliillies suffer little from F. capsut and Ch. Cucuthtiarum. 

Judging from the observations of the last few years, it would appear 
that the die-back disease in Bihar becomes \druleiit when the humidity per- 
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centage in the second half of September (when the plants begin to flower), 
is on an average above 85. G. T. 

344 - Phyliosiicia congests, a Deuteromyoete ln)arlous to Pranas triftorm 

In Georgia. — Roberts, J. W., in Journal of Agricultural Research^ Vol. X 3 tII, No. 7, 

PP 370, figs. 2, I p*ate Washm^iton, D. C, 

In June 1905, near Fort Valley (Georgia) pickings were made of fruits 
and leaves of the Japanese plum {Prunus triflora Roxbg.) which had been 
attacked by a disease very closely resembling the apple blotch {Phyllos^ 
ticta solitaria R. and E.). On May 27 1908, the disease was again observed 
on both fruit and foliage of the Burbank plum in Georgia, It was found 
to be rather common in several orchards near Montezuma, and in some 
cases caused enough damage to injure seriously the market value of the 
fruit. On May 29 1917, other Japanese plum-fruits and leaves affected by 
the same disease ’were found in the same locality. 

The varieties of P, triflora known as Abundance and Burbank were 
those attacked and an unnamed seedling also probably belonging to 
Prunus triflora. 

The affected parts on the unripe fruit appear as dark-coloured raised 
areas, with fringed margins and are somewhat roughened by the presence 
of small blisters and depressions. As in the case of apple-blotch the skin 
often becomes ruptured as the fruit increases in size. On the ripe fruit 
the portions covered by pustules api>ear as irregular brown areas 3 to 6 mm. 
in diameter and consisting of an aggregation of 4 to 20 sunken spots, each 
of which is i mm. or less in diameter. At this stage, the spots have a 
peculiar light blue cast owing to the bloom of tlie ripe plum covering 
the brown epidermis. The diseased area is rather superficial, extending 
only slightly below the epidermis The affected tissues become hardened 
and somewhat leathery, showing no tendency to decay. Small glistening 
pycnidia are produced in considerable numbers even in the younger spots. 
(J>n account of its characteristic api)earance on the fruit, the disease has 
been given the popular name of ‘‘ plum-blotch 

On the upper surface of the leaf blades, the spots are angular, rather 
small, brown when young, but later becoming grey or silvery in colour. 
They may be numerous, as many as 200 sometimes appearing on a 
single leaf. 

Usually one pj’-cnidium only is present in each spot. Affected areas 
are also found on the petioles and on the veins of the lower surface of the 
leaf, especially on the midrib. On these the diseased areas are much larger 
than on the upper surface of the blade, and they are black and sunken 
Pycnidia bearing spores are present in great abundance. 

Pycnidia, apparently identical with those found in the fruit and leaves, 
were also seen in small light-coloured, often slightly sunken areas on 
the twigs. 

The cause of plum blotch has been proved to be an organism identical 
with the fungus originally described by Hkai,d and W01.F as PhyUoBticta 
congesta {1911), a parasite occurring on the leaves of the apple-tree in Texas. 
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In the spring of 1918, no spores were obtained in cultures, but inoc¬ 
ulations were made by spraying the young fruits and leaves of the varie¬ 
ties Abundance and Burbank with bits of hyphae and sterile pycnidia 
suspended in sterile distilled water. The results were negative in every 
case. In 1919 spores obtained from apple-twig cultures and suspended in 
sterile distilled water were applied to the fruit, foliage and twigs of “ Abun¬ 
dance plums. When cultures originally obtained from plum fruits were 
used, two fruits both with two t3rpical blotches, and three leaves with 
scattered spots were found. Each of these spots bore a single pycnidium 
with the characteristic stylospores of Phyllosticfa congesta. 

Like results were obtained by the use of cultures obtained from the 
leaves; one fruit showed three typical blotches with pycnidia and two 
others showed one; seven leaves were successfully infected. P'rom all 
these artificially inoculated parts, the fungus was re-isolated and proved 
to be P. cmgesta. 

No lesions were found on the twigs. 

Inoculations made upon P. triflora with stylospores from pure cul¬ 
tures of Phyllosticta solitaria gave negative results in 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
although the stylospores were applied to fruit foliage, and twigs at fre¬ 
quent intervals throughout the spring. 

No attempts to control Plum Blotch have 3"et been made. G. T. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 


345 - Coccidae from the Seychelles (i). — (»rekn, e. e , and ialvo. in Buiidm of general 
Entomoloi’ical Research^\oi XII, Part 2, pp. /25*12S, figs 4. J^ondoii, 1021. 

The list contains the following .species of Coccidae collected in different 
parts of the Seychelles. 

1) Pseudaonidia iota, a new species found on the upjier surface of 
leaf of Eugenia caryophyUata. 

2) Ps. aldabraca sp. n., on bark of “ Bois d'Amande ; 

3) Aonidia obtusa sp. n., on Verschajffeliia splcndida ; 

4) Ceroplastes rubena Mask, on Acrostichum sp. Widely distributed 
in the Australasian region. 

5) Chionaspis subcorticalis Green, on tomatoes, and Sida sp.’Hith¬ 
erto recorded frbm Ceylon only. 

6) Pinnaspis buxi Bouche, on Pandanus SeycheUarum ; also on Areca 
catechu, an almost cosmopolitan species. 

7) Diaspis (Aulacaspis) flacourtiae Rutherf., on Flacourtia ; this 
is the first time that any figures liave been given for this species, which 
was previously known from Ceylon only, where the insect was observed 
to cause irregular and conspicuous swellings on the older and mature 

g, branches of its host. G. T. 


(i) See also R> Jan. 1917, No. io() (Kd.) 
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346 - A Revision of the Genus Loeusia L. (= Pachytytus Fieb), with a New 
Theory as to the Periodicity and Migrations of Locusts. — uvarov, b. p.. in jsui. 

letin oi Entomological Reseatch, Vol XII, 2nd part, pp. 135-3 63, figs. 8. I^ondon, 1921 

Not less than 16 species have been described by different authors 
as belonging to the genus Locttsta L. (= Pachy/ylus l^ieh.). The number 
has however been reduced by earlier revisers, who synonymised many 
species, but Kirby (1910) still mentions seven distinct species. 

The author's investigations have however clearly demonstrated the 
variability of the species of Locusta to an extent far greater than might 
have been anticipated. He has arrived at the conclusion that only two 
species can be distinguished, viz., L. migraforia 1 ^. and L. pardalina Walk., 
but the latter differs from migratoria in so many important characters that 
the author has made a new genus (Locustana g. n.) to include it. 

From a careful examination of the interrelations between the three 
forms of L, migratoria [L. migratoria K., danica L., and L. migratorioides 
Rch. and Frm.), the author regards it as proved that the three forms cannot 
be separated specifically, and that they repre.sent taxonomic units of lower 
grade than the species which must be called, according to the law of prior¬ 
ity, L. migratoria L. They are however quite distinct from each other, 
though connected by transitional foims. 

As regards the term to be applied to these forms, the author thinks 
phase (from the Katin phasa ; abbreviation — ph) to be the most appro¬ 
priate. He considers that L. migratorioidcs is without any doubt the 
oldest form phase ") of the species, since its moridiological and colour 
characters are far more constant tloaii the more plastic L. migratoria, 
to say nothing of the extremely variable danica. The permanent breeding 
regions of migratortoides liave never yet been investigated, all that is at 
present known regarding them being based on the records of the occurrence 
of its swarms ; these data enable it to be .stated tliat the best conditions 
for the development of this form seem to be pre.sent in tropical countries 
with a rather damp, hot climate, but undoubtedly not in forests. Since 
on the other hand these breeding grounds seem to be yet luidiscovered, 
we may presume that they are not in open gra.ssy land, which is easily 
accessible and mostly cultivated or populated. The author is of opinion 
that they are to be sought somewhere deep in the imiienetrable jungles, 
overgrown with high grasses, reeds and similar vegetation. It is a well- 
known fact that the development of L. migratorioides in its permanent 
breeding regions is subject to periodical rise and fall, but the exact cause 
of the increase of locusts is entirely unknown. Wlien the increase is at 
its height, large swarms are formed and the locusts emigrate to their per¬ 
manent habitats. These emigrated swarms settle down and lay their eggs 
wherever they are comjielled to do so by purely physiological reasons, 
and their progeny undergoes a transformation into the solitary-living 
phase (L. danica). 

The latter x>hase is very plastic and easily adax>table and more pro¬ 
gressive ; it must therefore play an important part in the extension of the 
range of the species, gradually but steadily populating new regions. Being 
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a product of a mutation arising partly from some unknown internial cause, 
and partly from outer (probably climatic) influences, L. danica is naturally 
subject to sudden displays of atavism which result in the transformation 
into the ancestral phase, migraiorioides. This phenomenon is no doubt 
much favoured, and often probably caused by the fact that the oviposit!on 
of L. danica takes place in conditions similar to those of the permanent 
breeding grounds of L. migratorioides The gregariousness of the individ¬ 
uals of this latter phase is certainly one of the causes of the rapid increase 
of the insects and their swarms, and soon, in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions, the size of the swarms reaches the maximum point, and emi¬ 
gration follows. In this way, the dispersal of the species goes on alterna¬ 
tely by the gradual spreading of the L. danica phase, and by the periodical 
extensive emigrations of L. migratorioides. As a result, the species is 
now distributed all over the Kastern hemisphere, but the distribution of 
h. migratorioides is confined to tropical regions, while L. danica goes over 
to the Palaearctic region as well, where the swarming phase of the species 
is represented by L. migratoria. This latter fact might be satisfactorily 
explained by the impossibility of finding in the Palaearctic region natural 
conditions exactly like those of the tropical breeding grounds of L. mi¬ 
gratorioides chiefly as regards a combination of heat and dampness. The 
nearest api>r<!ach to these conditions are to be found in the great districts 
covered with reed-beds in the Palaearctic regions, the deltas formed 
by the Volga, Ural, Kouma, Terek, Arax, Sir-Daria, Amou-Daria, Hi, etc., 
discharging into the Caspian and Aral »Seas and hake Balkhash; to which 
the permanent breeding grounds of L. migratoria are now lestricted. 
Though of a quite special character and in the summer recalling the tropics, 
the climatic conditions of the.se reed-beds are of course not tropical, and 
their effect upon the progeny of the A. danica breeding in them is not the 
same as that exerted by the tropical breeding-groiinds of migratorioides. 
The reverse transformation of danica into a swarming phase does not reach 
the phase of migratorioides, but stops half-way at the migratoria phase. 
This seems to indicate that the transformation is due primarily to the direct 
influence of external conditions, its extent being proportional to changes 
in these conditions, but only precise laboratory experiments can help to 
clear up this complicated problem. 

As in the case of L. migratorioides, the development of L. migratoria 
in the permanent breeding-grounds alternates with periodical emigrations 
followed by transformation into the h. danica phase. Although the author s 
observations are far from complete, they leave no doubt that tempera¬ 
ture is a factor of the utmost importance in the movements of larval swarms 
of locusts. From observations made in the North Caucasus, the average 
temperature causing the first movements of the larvae varies from 13° 
to 150 C. Under ordinary circumstances, that is to say provided the sun 
shines all day, and no unusual changes of weather occur, the swarms 
keep moving the whole day and as a rule do not feed while on the march. 

In the afternoon, when the temperature begin to fall, the velocity 
of the Insects* movements decreases until the evening, when the swarm 
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stops. It is interesting to note that this evening cessation of movement 
occurs when the temperature is again near 13^-15® C. All the obser¬ 
vations so far made by the author have convinced him that the movements 
of the locust swarms are not determined by lack of food ard hunger, as 
is the generally-accepted theory, but depend entirely on thermotrop¬ 
ism (probably negative), and on another, as yet little known tropism 
which is displayed by the tendency of each larva to repeat the movements 
of its nearest fellows and to move in the same direction. 

When the locusts are fit for flight, single individuals begin to take 
wing and fly for a short distance, often circling above the still sitting 
swarm. Whenever a locust flies near enough to another that is at rest, 
the latter is disturbed and often takes wing and flies in the same direction; 
this is again another manifestation of the same tropism which causes 
the movements of larval swarms. Sooner or later the whole swarm flies 
off. At first the insects do not take a definite direction, but as each in¬ 
dividual tries to follow its nearest fellow, a common direction of flight 
must necessarily result. If two swarms meet, they mix together and 
the swarm gradually grows larger. The larger the swarms become, 
the longer and more regular also become their flights, and at last they 
assume a definite direction, and the insects take leave of their breeding 
region altogether. What is the cause of this emigration ? The generally- 
accepted theory is that locusts migrate from want of food. The author 
however states that, as in the case of the larvae, hunger cannot be 
the incentive to emigiation, esi^ecially if we consider the i>hysiological 
changes occurring in locusts during the period of emigration. On dissecting 
individuals taken from emigrating swarms, it is seen that the greater por¬ 
tion of the inner cavity of the body is occupied by air-sacs, which are only 
temporary organs reaching their highest development at the period of 
emigration and disappearing towards the end of this period when the de¬ 
veloping reproductive organs take their place. During the emigration, 
however, the air-sacs are enormously large and all the other internal or¬ 
gans, including the stomach, are much compressed, thus rendering the 
insect almost incapable of taking food, at any rate in large quantities. 
This assumption based upon anatomical facts, is sup]>orted also by field 
observations, for the emigrating swarms, when they stop their flight do 
not in fact feed much, though incidentally they may cause great damage 
by merely cutting the stems of cultivated plants. 

Anatomical researches reveal also that the fat-body is more developed 
in insects just before and at the beginning of emigration, and is almost 
exhaUvSted towards the end of it. Probably locusts during this period 
live essentially on the food-reserves in the fat-body, being unable to take 
much vegetable nourishment, and consequently scarcity or lack of food 
has nothing to do with the emigration. 

In short, there is at present no possibility of explaining the emigration 
by any causes other than physiological ; the development of the air-sacs 
comx>els the insects to fly, and this impulse is strengthened by their greg¬ 
ariousness, that is by some kind of tropism which makes each individual 
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keep close to its fellows and follow their movements. The reduction 
of the air-sacs and the exhaustion of the fat-body determines the cessation 
of the emigration. 

The theory of phases suggests the theoretical possibility of the control 
of migraiofia by some means directed not against the insect itself, but 
against certain natural conditions existing in breeding regions which are 
the direct cause of the swarming phase. Observations made in South 
Russia show that even comparatively slight cultivation of breeding- 
regions leads to the desired changes, i^reventing the transformation from 
the inoffensive solitary phase {L. danica) into the swarming i)hase (£. 
migratoria). 

As regards L, pardalina Walk (for which as has already, said 
been the author created the new genus Locustana) the observations 
made by J. C. Faurk, in South Africa, and the author's examination 
of a large series of specimens from the same country have proved 
that like Locusta migratoria, it has two different phases, which differ 
in colour and morphologically, but more profoundly biologically. There 
is a sort of parallelism between the variation from the sw^arming 
phase {Locustana pardalina Walk.) and the solitary inoffensive phase 
to which the author has given the name of Locustana solitaria. The re¬ 
lations existing between Locustana pardahna and L. solitaria as regards 
morphological characters, the coloration in the larval and the adult 
stages, and the behaviour of the insect are very similar to those 
observed by the author in the case of Locusta danica and L, migratoria, 
J. C. I'attre’s conclusions, which he arrived at quite independently of the 
author's work on L. migratoria, give a very strong support to the theory 
of phases as a direct cause of the })eriodicity of these locusts. It seems 
that in pardalina the transformation of solitary individuals into the swarm¬ 
ing phase takes more than one generation, but the actual causes of the 
transformation are in this case as obscure as in L, migratoria. Data as 
to the migrations of the fliers and the fate of the migrating swarms of 
pardalina are not yet available. Further investigations of this problem 
closely connected with the careful study of all conditions of breeding- 
grounds, are extremely important from the point of view of locust control 
in South Africa. 


347 - Isaria Eristalidis^ a Hyphomycete living on the Dipteron, Eristalis 
ttnax, in Japan.— Yasuiu, a , in The Uotamcal Maeaznic, Vol. XXXV, No. .|20, 

pp. 210-221 

This article contains a description of three new species of Isaria found 
in Japan living on insects i I. 'japouica, I, C osmopsaliriac and 1 , Eristalidis. 
The last was observed on pupae of Eristalis Unax 1 ^. (European Drone- 
fly’^) (i), in the Province of Harima. T. 
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(i) See R. Jan. uno, No. 
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348- New Spaoles of Indian Braeonidae. — i,vt^, g. T., Bulletin of Entomological 

Re^cachf Vo!. XII, Part. 2, pp. 120*132, f'gs. 2. I^oiulon, 1921. 

The author gives a description of the following species which are 
new to science : 

1) Microplitis stmilts sp. n., a parasite of Agroslts ypsilon L., 
collected at Pusa and Sabour (Bihar and Orissa), and at Mokamah 
(Bengal) ; 

2) Microplitis etisirus sp. n., reared from Achaea janata L., at 

Pusa ; 

3) Rhogas {Heterogamtts) percurrens sp. n. also reared from A. ja¬ 
nata, at Pu.sa. G. T, 

349 - Control Measures against the ** Pink Boll-Worm (Ce/ec/r/a Oossy-- 
pie! la) of the Cotton Plant, in Egypt. — Bee No. 2 (>3 of this Review. 

350 - The Control of the Olive Fly (^Dacus oleae) during 1920, in Greece. — 

ISAAKIDKS, C. A., Report of the work of the PIin iopatholoijical Service iu Contiolling 
D.icui, during the Year 1020 in Chalci<lice, I’elion and Mes^euia and ot the results 
obtained, 18 pp., p1. 3 Athene, 102). 

In Greece, the olive-fly {DactiS oleae) causes an average annual loss 
of 25 000 000 okes ” of oil (i oka — 2.755 lb), which at present price 
means a loss of lOO ooo drachmas (i drachma at par). 

P'or a long time and on many occasions experiments in controlling 
the pest had already been made on a small scale ; mixtures with an ar¬ 
senical base having been used with encouraging results, but it was not 
till 1920 that this method was adox>ted over an extensive area and for a 
really large number of clive-trees. 

Operations on a larger scale against the olive fly were facilitated by 
the institution (by virtue of law No. 1366, of 1918) of the Olive 
Bank " which was founded for the exj)ress i)arpose of x>roviding the 
means of jirotecting and freeing the olive-tree from its animal and plant 
enemies. The funds of this Bank are sui)plied by : i) a special tax on oli¬ 
ves and olive-oil ; 2) a State grant ; 3) the x)rofits from re-selling the in¬ 
gredients, instruments and all apparatus necessary for controlling para¬ 
sites. By Royal Decree, the special additional tax is levied on districts 
which already pay the tax on olives and olive-oil and where the commu¬ 
nes have requested through their municipal councils that this tax should 
be imposed, in order that- they may enjoy the advantages offered by 
the Bank. 

The amount of this extra tax is apportioned in such a manner that 
part of the exx)enses of the Bank is defrayed by the State, and part by 
the olive-growers. The duties of the Bank consist in buying and distrib¬ 
uting the ingredients and apparatus, giving information respecting 
the control of the parasites of the olive-tree and in itself carrying out 
the necessary treatments and thus setting an example to others. 

The organisation and supervision of the scientific work of the Bank 
are entrusted to the Government Phytopathological Service, 
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It was decided in 1920 to adopt the usual measures against the Olive- 
fly at Polyghyros (Chaldidice), a district where there are about 150000 
olive-trees, in the Pelion district (about 2700000 olive-trees), and at 
Kyparissia, Erani and Platamodes (Messinia) (about 7 000 000 olive- 
trees) , the total number of trees to be treated being 3 500 000. 

On account of their size, the territories of Pelion and Kyparissia, 
Erani and Platamodes were divided into several sections in order to fa¬ 
cilitate the control catni)aign. Pro in one to four gangs of workers were 
appointed to each section, their number being proportionate to that of 
the trees and such as to allow each treatment to be applied within about 
a month. The work was directed and carried out entirely by an expert 
Staff under the general su|x?rvision of the Phytopathological Service. 

According to the recommendations of the Service, the olive-trees 
were to be given during the 1920 season three successive sprayings, af¬ 
ter which three vessels containing the insecticide mixture should be 
provided for every hundred olive-trees 

Tliis mixture was compor>ed of sodium arsenite 3 ^ kg. ; molasses 
I TO kg. ; water 10 hectolitres. 

According to the instructions given, about 320 gm, of the mixture 
were to be used for a tree of average size ; it was however found at Po¬ 
lyghyros, that 250 gm. were enough, and that larger amounts scorched 
the young leaves and shoots and also the fruits, without j)roving any more 
destructive to the olive flies. 

In Pelion on the other hand, where the trees are larger, it was thought 
advisable to spray each tree with 320 gm. of the mixture the first time, 
460 gm. the second, and with a still larger quantity for the third. Af¬ 
ter a few days’ practice, the workers are able to spray each tree with 
the required amount of the mixture and one man can treat about 800 
trees a day. In the case of the first and second sprayings, the mixture 
mu.st be spread upon the interior of the foliage, but the third spraying 
must be directed upon the exterior of the tree, where the olive-flies are 
to be found at that time. 

In all the zone to be treated, the first spraying must be begun to¬ 
wards the second fortnight in June, the lowest lying districts and those 
most attacked by the insect being first treated. 

The second spraying begins towards the end of July and lasts about 
one month. The third treatment was begun at Polyghyros on August 
22nd and finished on Sox)tember In Pelion and Messenia, it was 

begun early in September and prolonged until the end of the month or 
the beginning of October. In every case untreated olive-trees were left 
as controls. Difficulties of a practical nature made it impossible to place 
the three series of vessels among the trees. As the three sx>rayings had 
proved satisfactory and are easier to carry out than fixing the vessels 
in the trees and keei>ing them replenished with the mixture which quickly 
evaporates, it was decided to substittite a fourth spraying for this 
part of the treatment. This spraying began on September 21 and finish¬ 
ed on October 8 at Polyghyros and was generally adopted. In Pelion, 
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however, it lasted throughout October, but was only carried out in the 
districts most exposed to attack, this being all that was possible owing 
to the rains. In Mesoenia a few trees only were sprayed four times. 

In spite of all the precautions adopted, it proved impossible to pre¬ 
vent all the injuries inseparably connected with the use of the insecti¬ 
cide, though considering the extent of the area in which the control was 
carried out, the cases of barns among the workers and transport animals 
were not frequent. 

The application of the mixture with a molasses base caused the dis¬ 
appearance of ordinary flies and was also efficacious in destroying an¬ 
other Dipteron which is injurious to the olive-tiees, Lasioptera berle- 
siana Paoli, known in Greece under the popular name of xerovoula 
On the other hand, as was proved by special experiments, the mixture 
is harmless to bees. 

Mo^t satisfactoiy results were obtained by the control operations 
carried out in 1920 in Chalcidice, Pelion and Messenia. As a rule, 50, 
80 and even 100 %, of the fruit of untreated trees was attacked by the 
olive-fly, whcieas all the trees that were sprayed remained perfectly 
immune. No occurrence of fumagine '' was observed as a result of 
the dachicida sprayings in any of the districts where the treatment was 
adopted 

A total of 8 341 kg. of arsenite of sodium and about 260 tons of mo¬ 
lasses were used The cost of the treatment at Polyghyros, Pelion and 
Messenia amounted to 622 563 drachmas (i drachma = 9 d, at par). 

The larger crop of better quality obtained in 1920 owing to the con¬ 
trol operations, brought in an immediate return of about 20 000 000 
drachmas to the olive-growers, while the state benefited to the amount 
of over 800 000 drachmas, this being the tax on the part of the crop that 
had been pieserved from the attack of Dacus oleae, G. T. 

351 - Phthorimaea opercuieila in Tunisia (1). — poutilrs, r , in iSuileitn de 
la Socji^t tntamoh ime dc Friiin, No 2, pp 31. P'lns, 1922, 

Phthorimaea operculella Zell, was found in October 1921 in Tunisia, 
but only at Sousse, where it Imd been introduced a few weeks previously. 
From enquiries made on the spot, it appears that this Microlepidopteron 
was disseminated in the distiict by some thousand kilos of Maltese po¬ 
tatoes which had lieen put on the market for ** seed Under such spe¬ 
cial conditions Phthorimaea operculella might easily spread, but as a very 
small quantity of potatoes are produced in Tunisia and these are quick¬ 
ly consumed, the insect will probably have little chance of living long 
or mulliplying in the country. Further the Tunisian Agricultural Author¬ 
ities have adopted certain measures of supervision which justify the hope 
that even if the i^est succeeds in establishing itself in the neighbourhood 
of Sousse, it will be i)ossible to destroy it on its first appearance elsewhere, 
or at least to prevent its spreading over a wider area. 


(i) See X, I'cb uni, No 2zo. (hi) 
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II tile infected potatoes were really grown in Iklalta from which they 
were shipped, the fact is one of considerable interest, as Malta will in 
that case have to be added to the list of places where Pht operculelUi 
is already known to work havoc G T 

35a-“Potato Moth” {Pihorimaea. opereulctia) in India. Sce No 351 of 

this Review 


353 - Naurotomm nemorai/st a Hyinenopteron Injurious to the Peach-tree, in 
France. — Paillox, m ( omt>ti.s rt,n<iUi des it'ames tie I 4 adtmu d A rictiUuri dt France, 
Vol VII, No 38, pp 82*^ 831, Paris, io'»i 

The existence of the x>^ach tree orchards in the Rhone valley is 
seriously threatened by the Hynienopteron, Neuroioma {Lyda, Pam- 
philtus) nemorahs So far the damage seems to tie confiiied to the ter¬ 
ritory of the Communes of Saint-Rambert d'Albon (Drome) Adancette 
(Dr6me) and Saint Desirat (Ard^che), but the advance of the insect is 
rather rapid At Saint-Ranibert the area of j>each orchards utterly 
destroyed was three to four hectares in 1920, but rose to fifteen hectares 
in 1921, and it is probable the invasion will extend still further in 1922 
The author, from his own observations and the inf()rni<ition collected 
in the course of his enquines, is inclined to belie\e that the fiist api>earance 
ot NetiTOtoma nemorahs is confined to small centies that quickly extend 
from year to year The development of these centres should be care¬ 
fully watched and the insects destro>ed befoie they have time to spread 
further 

In 1921 the moths began to fly towards the end of April but the 
chief laying season never begins before the loth of Ma> The larvae 
hatch out six or eight da>s after the eggs are laid according to the tem¬ 
perature, and attain their full size in about a fortnight, when they bur¬ 
row into the soil in order to pass the winter underground 

In 1921 the author began at Saint-Rambert a scries of experi¬ 
ments in treating the centres wheie the largest number ol moth'^ had 
been seen on the wing and many eggs had been deposited in the leaves 
Experiment I *— Nicotine and soft ^oap 

Nicotine (100 gm per litre) i 

Soft Soap 

\)^3ter litres 


The treatment wa*- earned oat on May i()th with a knapsack-spra5^er, 
throwing a jet of 2 in, the hatching out of the larvae had 3 ust ct mmenced 
Experiment II — Quassia amara and soft soap 


(in chips) 
Soft soap 
Water 


I 1-g 
I soo k^, 
joo litres 


The decoction ot Quassia prepared by boiling the chip ‘5 for two 
hours in several litres of water The treatment was earned out on the 
same estate where the nicotine had been sprayed previously 
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Rxperiment III — White hellebore powder and gelatine: 


White hellebore (rhiaionie). 1.250 kg. 

Gelatine . 100 giti. 

Water. joo litres 


Treatment carried otit on May 14th under the same conditions and 
in the same orchards that had been sprayed with the other two mix¬ 
tures. 

Kxperiment IV. — Nicotined lime. 

A powder prepared by slaking quick lime with weak tobacco juice. 
An ordinary sulphating apparatus is used. Treatment carried out 
May 14th. 

By way of experiment* a late spiaying was made with arsenate of 
lead towards the end of May, in an orchard that had suffered greatly 
from the ravages cf the insect It was most efficacious, but unfortu¬ 
nately the use of this insecticide cannot be recommended, as the French 
law prohibits the employment of arsenical mixtures aftei the flowering 
season, in the case of trees bearing stone-fruit 

The results of the spraying, as observed on May 2S, were as follows : 

Peach-trees treated with nicotine. Quassia and hellebore at the 
beginning of the hatching out of the larvae : condition very good ; 

Peach-trees treated with nicotine several days after the larvae hatched 
out ; less satisfactory ; a fairly large number of living caterpillars 
present. 

Peach-trees dusted over with nicotined hnie . little different from 
the controls. 

The formulae most to be recommended at present are those with 
a nicotine and Quassia base ; hellebore is efficacious but somewhat dif¬ 
ficult to obtain. If the trees are very severely attacked, two sprayings 
are necessary at intervals of 5 to 6 da^^s ; the first should be carried out 
as son as the larvae begin to make their appearance. G. T. 

354 ~ The Coceid, Chrysomphalus auranti/, in the Colony of Kenya, East 

Africa* — Dry, r W, in Uulhtm of h nlofmtlodical Kt search, Vol XIT, l*iirt I, 
PP 103-10 4. l.Otldotl, TOPI 

The presence of Chrysomphalus auranfti Mask, on the citrus-trees 
of the Colony of Kenya was reported for the first time in 1914. It is 
known that the Coccid was introduced by at least one consignment of 
imported citrus fruit which as it was x^rovided with a certificate of im¬ 
munity by the exx>orting country, had been admitted into the Colony 
without insj>ection. Thus it apx^ars probable that Chrys, aurantii is 
not indigenous to Kenya. For this reason efforts were at once made to 
prevents its establishing itself in the Colony and with the hope of saving 
the citrus trees, and of preventing the x>est attacking the coffee planta¬ 
tions, w’hich are of far greater importance to Kenya than the orange and 
lemon groves, all imx>ortation of citrus fruits was at once prohibited and 
owners of citrus trees were required to destroy any that had been attacked 
by the Coccid. 
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Since 1917 the citrus gardens and nurseries have been inspected, 
and the owners requested to communicate the results of their investiga¬ 
tions. It was ascertained in this way that Chrys, aurantii was widely 
distributed in the Colony, where it had attacked a large number of trees. 

The insect was not only found on citrus trees, but also on rose¬ 
bushes, the apple-tree, plum-tree and on sisal. 

Laboratory and field experiments have shown that so far the coffee 
trees have fortunately remained free from the pest. 

The life-cycle of Chrv^, attrantii has been followed in citrus fruits, 
but unluckily the extermination of the insect appears to be practically 
imi)ossible. Since fumigation would be too costly, spraying is recom¬ 
mended as the best means of control. Q. T. 

355 ~ RhagroJetis suavis^ a Dipteron Injurious to Julians spp., in the 
United States. -- Ur^ioks, r 1> , hi states Deptrtment of 4 'rtruliu*'t% IJuIlc'ftn 

No 092, pp. :-S, pi Wa'^bincflon, I> C , i‘)2i 

Rhagoletis suavis (Tvoew) probably occurs fairly generally throughout 
the area of the natural distribution of fuglans nigra and /. cinerea. It 
has been found in the following Stales ot the North American Confeder¬ 
ation : Massachussetts, Minnesota, Indiana, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, District of Columbia and Virginia 

This dipteron chiefly attacks the husks (epicarp), of /. nigra and 
/. cinerea. The author ha-^ h(>wever reared adult specimens of Rh, suavis 
from the husks of / regia and J . SiehoJdtana. Amongst these hosts the 
black walnut (/. nigra) and the Persian w’alnut (/. regia) are preferred 
to the others, probably on accoun. of their thicker husks. 

In the case of /. nigra, the eggs of the parasite are usually deposited 
so late in the season that the larvae do not prevent the nuts from ripen¬ 
ing and dro])ping normally Thus while apparently all the eggs are laid 
ill nuts on the trees, the development of the larvae and the blackening 
of the husks which results from their feeding takes place chiefly in fal¬ 
len nuts. In /. reg a however the eggs ap|>ear to be laid earlier in the 
development of the nuts. Walnut-trees in Maiyiand and Pennsylvania 
were seen shortly Ix'fore the crop rijieiied, to have a large percentage 
of the husks of the nuts blackened and the suiface co\ercd with a gummy 
exudation from die larval injury within. >Some of the infested /. re- 
gia fruits drop prematurely, and others hang to the branches until af¬ 
ter the sound nuts have fallen. In nuts attacked before maturity, the 
development is arrested and the kernel becomes unfit for use. The in¬ 
jury is thus threefold : the quality of the kernel is impaired, the husk 
sticks to the shell in the hulling process and the shell itself is discoloured 
making the nuts unattractive for market. 

The author gives a detailed descrip cion of the different stages of the 
insect s development and of its habits. j . . 

Hitherto one parasite only’' of Rh. suavts has been discovered , this 
is a hymenopteron, Aphaereia auripcs Prov. reared from the puparia 
of the Dipteron at Amherst (Massachusetts). A Rhynchote {Lopidea 
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sp.) was surprised by the author with its beak inserted through the skin 
of a black walnut sucking out the contents of a batch of freshly-laid Rh. 
suavis eggs. 

In 1920 experiments in controlling the husk-maggot {Rh. suavis) 
were made with lead-arsenate sprays during the first ten days of August 
on two groves of i?. re:iia laden with fruit, the one in Maryland and the 
other in Pennsylvania. 

At New Windsor (Maryland), 3 pounds of lead-arsenate paste to 
50 gallons of water were used for spraying ; at West Willow i ^4 pounds 
of lead arsenate powder to 50 gallons of water were applied ; and some 
of the trees were sprayed with a lead-arsenate solution to which enough 
molasses had been added to give the liquid a slightly sweetish taste. 

The trees of both groves had borne the previous wseason but the crops 
had been seriously injured by the larvae of Rh suavis 

At the cime the groves were sprayed the adult Diptera were appear¬ 
ing on the trees, and at West Willow a close examination of the nuts 
disclosed one batch of freshly laid eggs. 

The nuts of the trees that had been sprayed at New Windsor were 
examined and counted just before the crop was gathered, and it was 
found that only 4 of the nuts had been destroyed hy the larvae, while 
at least 60 % tuid been attacked the previous year At West Willow 
it wa^ estimated that the conditions were 75 % better than the year befoie 
when no treatment was given No Persian Walnut trees were found 
near either place that were suitable for use in checking the definite resnts 
of the spraying, but a comparison ot the sprayed nuts w^ith those pro¬ 
duced by the same trees the previous season, together with the known 
abundance of the flies that apx>eared early utX)n the s^irayed trees in¬ 
dicates decidedly beneficial results from the treatment 

Adult specimens of Rh, suavis, when confined in roomy wire 
screen cages, were also observed to feed freely on sweetened water to 
which sufficient lead arsenate had been added to gi\e the liquid a milky 
colour though it must be admitted tliat these flies succumbed very slowly 
to the poison. More tests of this treatment must l>e made before it\'an 
be recommended unreservedly as an effective and sure method of control 
for this pest. (5 T. 

35^ ~ Chloryta iybica n. sp., a Rhyncote Injurious to the Vine in Libia — Dn 

Bfrgevin, T\, and /\NON, V , in VA 'riroUura Coloniah, Year XVI, No 2, pp. 
figs. 4 Borgo S I^orenzo, Pebniarv 1922 

In 1918, V. Zanon observed for the first time some isolated vine- 
stocks in a vineyard at Berka (Benghasi), which had yellowish second 
shoots [fetninelle and soHofetninelle), although the July foliage as a rule 
quickly assumes the dark green colour of the spring leaves. 

In the following years, the vines with yellowish leaves did not occur 
isolated, but in groups scattered throughout the vineyard; and also, 
whereas at first the lighter colour of the young leaves was due to the 
presence of yellow patches, these now extended over the surface of the 
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leaf which became wrinkled and curled, the edges being affected with 
necnisis, and finally fell In addition all these second shoots were 
rachitic, and their internodes were shortened , at the same time a sn- 
perproduction of buds was observed 

This affection had also been noticed m other vineyards at Berka, 
although no reason could Vie assigned for it until in August iQ^o, Za- 
NON while exainmmg a similarlv affected vine on a trellis at Fuehat, 
found ux>on the lower suifaee of its leaves a light-green Rhyncliote only 
a few millimetres in length and possessing great ptiwers of jumping 
After investigating all the vines that he knew to be abnormal, he became 
amvinccd that the affection was due to the Rhynchote which punctur¬ 
ed the leaves thus causing them to turn vellow «ind fall The puncture 
also acted as a stimulus c<iusing the jirodiiction ot suj)erfluous buds 
Zanon susjiects that the sujipostd outbreak of Bramble-leaf re¬ 
cently rcjKnted in Tnpolitania (i) was due to the effects of the attack of 
this Rhynchote which 1 . de Bi Riri vin regards as a species new to science 
and describes under the name of Chloriia lyb'ica G T 

^57 - New Species of Curculionidae attacking Forest Trees in India. — marshml, 

tr V K , m litiU itn of I tit m I ictl treh^ \ ol Xll, , pp ihS i So^ tij^s 13 

T,<mUon 1 ) i 

In this pajier the author desciibcs the following C urouhomdae 

1) Svmpu zomias basohi sp n found 111 several parts of the Pro¬ 
vince of Madras feeding on the Ic ives oi young teak {1 cctona ^randts) 
and in some ciscs dciolntmg tht trees 

2) \lctdts dipicrocarpi sp n bred fioin seeds of Dipierocarpus 
at Dehra THui (1 luled Pioanccs) 

Afetisiooertis fumosus sj) 11 on Pinus lon^ifolia and bred from 
tlie latter host plant in different jilacxjs 111 the Ihuted Pioviiices and 
Punjab 

4) Rhadinomu Its bombatis sp n bred from Hovibax MahibuftKa 
at Pathn, Saiahanpui (1 iiiUd Provinces) an 1 at vSiiighblunn (Biliai and 
< hissa) 

5) Rh dnirsipes sp 11 , bied from I u^^enia Janian bltotea tohusia 
and ShoYta sp in sever \1 paits of the United Piovnuc^s 

()) Rh malloit sj) 11 bred fiom Alalloius p/iihppiHcU'^is at lytichi 
wala, Dehia-Duii (I iiited Provinces) 

7) Rh sub/iisciaius n , bred from '^Jiona rohustu and Sho>ca 
sj) respectively at Jlubbcrkhet Delira-Dun and Kotdiaw^ira J^ans 
downe Ilivusion (I nited Provinces), and from J njiima sp at lhano 
Siwalik Hills (Punjab) 

8) Rh huteae sp n reared from Butea frondohci, at Ram Range 
Siwalik Hills (Punjab) 

9) Ospbtlta odtnae sp n bred fiom Odtna Wodier and C nssia Bis- 

tula, in several places m the United Provinces G T 

(j) See R Nov nwi No 1174 
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358 - The Tussock Moth il^mmniria monacha), in Vnlais, Switzerland. 

Barbbv, a, in Journtt /orestter iuti^e, Year J.XXIII, No. i, pp. 21-25, i pi. Bemc, 

Tebruary 1022. 

The Tussock Moth {Lymantria monacha), made its appearance in 
Hatit Valais, in 1921, in the lower part of the Cooches Valley (Goniser- 
th:d), where the Macrolepidopteron was on August 5th suddenly found 
to have invaded the Communal forest of Enien. The zone attacked 
was situated at an altitude varying from 950 to 1000 metres and had 
a superficial area of about one hectare. It liad been planted some 60 
to 80 years previously, with Picea (Spruce) asto und Ptnus sylvcfiiris 
(Scots pine) asto VlO all the trees were in good condition at the time, 
some of the spruces having attained the height of 24 metres. 

The rains that fell towards the middle of August had hindered the 
insects from swarming and laying, but some of the moths had previously 
succeeded in depositing their eggs under the scales and within the cre¬ 
vices of the bark of the trees, choosing by preieience those that had been 
severely damaged by the caterpillars. On September 15th countless 
clusters of eggs were found surrounding the lower portions of tree trunks 
of every size in the infested zone. On some trees a cluster was louiid 
on an average on every square decimetre. On the spruces and Scots 
pines alike, chrysalids and the remains of caterpillars and adult insect 
were discovered Ix^aring traces of the attacks oi theii natural enemies 

The most likely exj^lanation of this invasion would seem to l)e the 
following: the Tussock moth, which is of sporadic occurrence in Swit¬ 
zerland, succeded in 1920 or possibly in the jireccdmg year, owing to 
favourable meteoiological conditions in ]>enetrating into tlie Rhone valley 
from the basin of the Ivcman. Some couples of the Mticrole]udopteron 
meeting in the Grengiols x^ass found their way, into the l*\>rest of l^rnen. 
The exceptional warmth of the sxiring and early suiunier of 1921 follow¬ 
ing a very mild winter caused the eggs that had been dejiosited in large 
mimber^^i in July 1920, to hatcli out. It is also ]>ossihle that this ])art 
ot the Conches \'alley may have harbourtd this inaciolex)ido]>teiou for 
years though the insects may not have succeeded l^efoie the summci 
of T920 in laying a large ({uantity of fertile eggs. 

Oiders were at once given to fell during the winter all withered or 
half-withered trees having a great nuinbei of egg-clusters on the scales 
of their baik. As all trees attacked by the Tussock moth aie irietriev- 
ably lost, these meastires were adt>x>ted to x^t^'veut any subsequent iu- 
cuisiou of xyloxihagons insects which generally act as secondary enemies. 

Tile infested bark must of course be scruinilously burnt, and a careful 
supei vision exercised over the surroundings of the infected zone, in order 
to ascertain that the invasion has been effectively checked. G. T. 

5.5'> - Platypus omnivoruSf a Beetle Injurious to Wood, In New South Wales. - 

FROOOArr, W' W., in J he AiirtcuUural Oazelte of New '^outh U’ala, Vol. XXXII, 
P.nt <), pp 045-648. I pi. Sydney, i<)2i. 

Platypus omnivorus I^ea (the shot-hole borer), which was first re¬ 
corded from Tasmania, is widely distributed through the New South 
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Wales coastal forests where it is coiiuuonly known as brushes or " ce-- 
dar brushes 

The beetle is not noticeable during the winter months but is very 
active in December, January and February It not only penetrates into 
the sap-wood but bores into the solid material of the logs for some dis¬ 
tance It also attacks newly-sawn boards while drying, but when after 
exposure for a moiithorso, the sap dries out, the timber loses its attraction 
and the borers leave it alone 

The principal timberdamaged b> these beetles are beech (Tro- 
chocarpa laurtna), blackwood {Acacia melanoxylon), corkwood {Scht- 
zomerta ovata), sassafras sassafras) and coachwood {C erato- 

peialum apetalum) 

The general opinion of investigators is that pre\entive nieasuies 
are the only means of combating insects of this type , ^uch ineasuies 
consist in the remo\al of all dead «ind dying trees from the forest are«i, 
and their destruction before the beetles develoj) 4ind emerge from the 
infested wood 

When timber has been cut and stacked it is still liable to infestation 
until it is cpiite drx The beetles c in however, be kept away b\ the use 
of cvirbolised sawdust sprinkled beneath the stack and between the layers 
of boards and battens as they are stacked A 5 solution of water 
4ind carbolic acid is mi\ed m a bucket of sawdust and the moist sawdust 
IS freely sprinkled over the timber A saw inillei to whom this method of 
treatment w«is lecommended has had no further complaint® to make 
of damage hy the beetle to his timlxu since he has adopted these pre¬ 
cautions O T 


AI4FREDO RuggERI, gerenie tesponsabtle 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

360 - The Present Position ot Agricuiture in the Philippine Islands. — herkanoez, a. , 

in Goverfvment of the Philippine Inlands, Department of Ai:rtculture and Natural Resources, 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau or Asrtculture, pp 1-65, pi. ‘Manila, 1921. 

There has never been greater jirosperity among farmers nor has 
there been a year in which greater progress has teen made in agriculture 
in the Pliilippines than in the year under review (1920). Many causes 
have contributed to this result but the most conspicuous are the follow¬ 
ing : i) The Food Campaign combined with the Rice and Maize Fund 
which has greatly stimulated increased production ; 2) the introduction 
of modem tractors and gang ploughs in the sugar-growing areas ; 3) seed 
selection ; 4) the importation of bred sires and consequent improve¬ 
ment of livestock; 5) the establishment and remarkable growth of 
Rural Credit among small farmers ; b) the establishment of poultry and 
swine stations and provincial and mimidpal plant nurseries ; 7) the in¬ 
crease in the number of farm advisers and agricultural inspectors ; 8) the 
organisation of a plant quarantine service to prevent the introduction of 
plant pests through importation. 

During the period 1910-20, there was an increase of 45 % in the 
area planted with the 6 principal crops, viz. rice, maize, Manila hemp, 
sugar, coconuts and tobacco. For the 5 years 1915-19. average yields 
of these crops per hectare were as a whole 21 % greater than those for the 
preceding 5 year period, and, the 5deld per hectare in 1920 was 4 % above 
the average of the period I9i5-I9i9> notwithstanding the damage sus¬ 
tained through typhoons arid floods. This shows the advance made both 
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in area af3ul iu ^peSd, hat an even greater gain has been made in value*. 
The value of these 6 crops has steadily increased from 159 055 329 i>esos 
(i peso = 50 cents U. S.) in 1915 to 687 131 502 pesos in 1920* Much 
:>f this increase in the value of the products is undoubtedly due to prevailing 
high prices during and after the war, but a large part is due also to the 
increase in acreage and yield. 

The results obtained diiring 1920 were significant, not only as showing 
that better methods have produced better yields, but also as evidence of 
the able manner in which the farmers continued their cultural operations 
in the face of adverse weather coiiditiom and floods, coincident with the 
time for planting and transplanting rice, and also the shortage of hired 
labour. 

Rick (i). — The yield was 8 % greater than in that of the previous 
year and 33 % more than the average for the 5~year period 1915-19. 
The production of cleaned rice amounted to i 019 400 metric tons and 
was nearly sufficient to supply the demand for local consumption, only 
II 000 metric tons being imported. 

Sugar Cank. — The area planted was i % less than the previous 
y^ear (197 403 hectares in all) but the yield was 3 % greater and the Iiigh- 
est iutherto recorded, the total production being 423 580 metric tons ; 
the increase in value was phenomenal and amounted to 114 

An experiment is in progress to determine which varieties will give 
good results under the local soil and climatic conditions existing in the 
ha Carlota district, with particular reference to growth of plants and ton- 
ficage of cane per hectare. 

Analytical tests are also in progress to ascertain the commercial 
value of old and also of newly introduced varieties. 

Acclimatisation and quarantine work is being carried on, and with 
reference to the first, the varieties Cebti purple and Hawai-109 promise 
well. Seed cane propagation, distribution and demostration work have 
done much to .show the Philippine planters the value of improved methods 
of cultivation. Kxperiments are being conducted also to determine the 
effect of wider or of closer planting on the yield of a given variety. Fer¬ 
tiliser experiments are being conducted with the Negros Purple variety 
to determine the value of lime and native fertilisers ; burned lime, cane 
bagasse ashes, farmyard manure, filter pres.s mud or cake, copra meal 
and bat guano have been applied in varying quantities. The value of 
the “ Aquila " fertiliser and other varieties is also being tested. 

From the breeding experiments so far conducted, the young plants 
from the seeds of Hawaii-20, Hawaii-27 and Mountain ” (large, white- 
unidentified) are showing the best results. 

Maize. — The 537 135 hectares planted in 1920 gave a 3Hield of 
552 907 350 litres of grain ; the highest yield obtained during the past 
10 years. 


fi) Sec No. 4 <»o of this Jievtew, (Ed,) 
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Tobacco. — This crop also reached its maximum production lor the 
past lo years, the yield amounting to 64 893 metric ton«i of leaf from 
lOi 123 hectares, as compared with 56498 metric tons from 73859 ha. 
in 1919. i. e. an increase of 15 % in production, 37% in area and 52 % 
in value. 

General cultural and seed selection work, acclimatisation of foreign 
varieties and other experiments have been carried on at Dammas and the 
newly established Cotabato Tobacco Station. 

Coconuts. — This crop has also created a record during the year, 
both with regard to the number of trees and the production of copra, 
which amounted to 361 605 metric tons and consisted of 382 tons of 
steamed copra, 197 693 tons of smoked copra and 163 530 ton^ of sun-dried 
product. 

Manila hkmp. — The area occupied was 559 35O hectares : 4373 
ha, more than in the j:)receding year. The production increased from 
148 341 metric tons to 1O5 o8r tons 

For all these crops it is anticipated that there will be a further in¬ 
crease in production with the exception of the Manila hemp, the fall in 
prices having discouraged growers 

Among other crops, reference is made to : maguey {Agave Cantala) * — 
with the increasing demand for substitute fibres, 30 567 hectaies were 
cultiv^ated as compared with 28 465 ha. in 1919, and the production was 
18 178 metric tons as against 12 318 tons. 

Vegetables an 3 > root crops. — The total area devoted to these 
crops was 141 211 hectares. 

IviVESWCK. — Steady progress has been made, showing that cara¬ 
baos (buffalos) have increased q(> % (actual numbers i 388 244) ; cattle 
17^ (^78 525) » horses 7Q % {255 380) ; hogs 90 (3 129 77b) ; goat‘s 

73 % (731 849) ; .sheep 89 % (168 181). 

The principal research work has been in connection with rinderpest. 
A vaccine has been prepared which will render highly susceptible animals, 
immune when given in 10 cc. doses. Calves and animals not full grown 
are given from 8-15 cc. Neatly all the inoculations .so tar made have 
proved successful. Kxperiments also with a semi-dry vaccine have given 
gratifying results. Hog cholera vaccine is being developed along similar 
lines. Immunisation experiments have becai made with carabaos against 
tetanus, to ascertain their availability as producers of anti-tetanic serum 

An account is given of the general work and administration of the 
Bureau of Agriculture and the actuaties of its various departments. At¬ 
tention is draivn to the excellent work done by the Demonstration and 
Extension Division which has dpne much to initiate the farmers into 
the modem practical cultural methods elsewhere proved successful. 

The Fibre Division has ctmducted a campaign throughout the year 
to improve the methods of stripping and preparing fibre for the market 
Prieto fibre stripping machines were operated to demonstrate the 
practicability of their use for stripping maguey and sisal. Other similar 
machines have given good results. M. L. Y. 
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361 ^ AlTfloaltUfe in Cnifu* *— HalamatioKos, C. J., in VEconomiste d'Ath>^nes, Vear x, 

No. 18, pp. 273 275 * AthaMS, Jan. xg to Feb. t, 1022. 

The chief crop in the island of Corfu which has an area of 240 square 
miles and a population of 90 000 inhabitants, is the olive which is grown 
on the hills. The oil is superior to the Cretan tliough slightly inferior 
to that of Mytilene. It is estimated that there are 2 559 000 olive trees 
in Corfu on an area of 170 000 stremmes (42 500 acres) yielding in a favour¬ 
able year 19 312 500 kg. of oil. As a matter of fact this amount is 
rarely reached, for the methods both of cultivation and harvesting are 
p)or, and moreover each year about % of the crop is destroyed by disease, 
involving a loss of about 15 million drachmas. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has taken J^eps to control the olive fly which is the most serious pest. 
The Berlese system has this year been applied in Corfu and an excellent 
crop is anticipated. 

There are very few oil mills of any importance in Corfu, and less 
than % of the crop is treated in modem factories, the remainder all going 
to small native mills. The result is a loss both in quality and quantity 
and the same is the case for the oil of the pomace. 

Most of the Corfu oil is sent to the Italian Riviera where it i.s refined 
and commands a high price. A refinery should be e.stablished in Corfu 
itself. 

Apart from the olive, the vine is also a crop of some importance, the 
wine being valued at 5 million drachmas. The quality of the wine is very 
high, but owing to the spread of mildew, due to the damp climate, the vine 
is disappearing and being replaced by hay of poor quality. 

There are a fair number of fmit trees, their product being cliieflj' ex¬ 
ported to Piraeus. ITnfortunately the citnis plants are threatened by the 
** maladie de Poros (root-rot and gummosis). This is bound to spread, 
as the growers reproduce chiefly by layering. 

There is also a certain amoimt of production of cereals and vegetables, 
the latter being exported to Piraeus. Amongst these the potato takes 
first place, the exportation in 1921 reaching 5 million kg., of a value of 
2 500 000 drachmas. 

The cereals grown in the island are insufficient for the local consump¬ 
tion and importation is necessary. Those most ailtivated are wheat and 
maize. Production could be doubled by the use of modem ploughs, 
cliemical fertilisers, and tested .seeds. Agricultural cooperation has thus 
a great opportunity for fruitful activity. P. C. 

362 - Fleas and the Methods of their. Control. -- i bishopp, f. c., Fleas and Their 
Control, in Farmers" Bulletin S97, United States Department of ArsricuUure, 15 pp,, figs. 5. 
Washington 1921. — II. Delaitse, F., 4u sujet d’un pidge A puces, in Bulletin de la SociHi 
de Patholo^u exotiaue, Vol. XV, No. i, pp. 39-41 . Paris, January x i, 1022. 

I. — The author describes in a popular manner the importance 
of fleas as agents transmitting infectious diseases to man (bubonic plague, 
infantile kala-azar etc.) and the lower animals (e. g. tapeworm to dogs) 
and as irritating and weakening parasite.'^. He also gives an account 
of their liie-liistorj" and of the means of exterminating them. 
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Of the known species of fleas {about 500^, less than a dozen are of 
special interest as parasites of man and lower animals ; the most impor* 
tant are the human flea {Pulex irritans), the dog flea {Cnetocephalus cams), 
the cat flea {Cnetocephalus felts), th& iovrl {Echidnophaga gallinaceus), 
and the rat flea {Xenopsylla cheopsi), which spreads bubonic plague. 

In order to control fleas, it is necessary to remove the centres ot re¬ 
production and destroy the parasites on infested animals If the first 
operation is well carried out, the second gives but little trouble. 

Fleas breed in large numbers in heaps of plant and animal refuse 
collected in damp shady, places protected from wind and rain. Stock 
should not be allowed to come near human dwellings, all excremejit of any 
kixid should be removed carefully and the ])lace where it has lain (where 
the flea larvae develop, sprinkled with salt and then liberall3^ watered. 
The infestation of houses can be prevented by keeping no animals indoors, 
taking up carpets and washing the boards, first with soap and then with 
petroleum. All the fleas harboured by domestic animals in a house can 
be destroyed by washing the hosts with dilute kerosene emulsive This 
3s prepared by dissolving 31 gm of ordinary" soap in i litre of boiling water ; 
the mixture is removed from the fire and i ^ litre of kerosene i^ added, 
stirring all the time ; when the compound is well emulsified, 20 litres 
of water are added. 

Fumigating houses with sulphur dioxide or hydrocyanic acid dc-trov'- 
rats, fleas and all other parasitic animals ; 50-bo kg. of sulphur must be 
burnt per 1000 cub. ni. of vrflume. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid must 
be done with great care; the technique of the operation is described 
in the Farmers* BiUletin (igq, intilled *' Hydrocyanic Gas against House¬ 
hold Insects" 

After the animal ho^^ts have been treated and the house has been 
thoroughly cleaned, traps may prove iiseiul. In order to attract adult 
fleas at night a small lamp can be placed in a dish of water covered with 
a layer of kerosene. Many of the insects may be caught by lea\dng a 
cat or guinea-pig in the room all night. The animal must be thoroughly 
washed in the morning with the solution referred to above 

To allay the irritation produced by flea-bites a 3 ‘^‘0 solution of car¬ 
bolic acid, or tincture of iodine may be used. 

Thi> bulletin is the second edilion revised of the Far Piers Bulletin 


No. 083, November 8, 1915. 

II. — The author has used with success a light trap similar to that 
suggested by Bishopp but with oil instead of petroleum He remarks that 
the trap only acts well if the doors and windows are properly shut so that 
no external light can penetrate into the rooms, 


363 — liEtliyrjSin (1). '— Visco, S., m Att* delUi ReaU Accademta det Ltncetf Quinta Serta, 
Rendiconti, Classc 4i Scienze fi^tche, maUmattchc e mUuralt, Vo] XXX, Parts 5-C>, PP- 241- 
; Parts 7-8, pp. 270-279 t Part <), pp. 3/9’^^4. Komc, Second Half-Ycrar, 1921. 

A series of obser\"ations made on rats fed on the flour of \ icia Ervilia 
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suggested to the author the "pcieoibility that the s^^drome known under 
the name of lathyrisin might be due to a lack of cexeals. 

In fact one animal, which after an exclusive diet of vetch meal ma¬ 
nifested a complex syndrome, was completely and fairly rapidly treed 
from the symptoms by being fed a commercial product containing vi- 
tamines and an infusion (made with cold water) of the bran of Andro^ 
pogon Sorghum, 

Pigeons given the seeds of Vicia Ervilia manifested the same 
syndrome of symptoms as others that had been fed solely on polished 
rice, that is to say, they had every appearance of suffering from avian 
polyneuritis (due to an avitaminosis), but were cured by being given 
antiberibenc vitamines. 

The rats fed upon bread made from the seeds of F. Ervilia (percentage 
composition of these seeds : nitrogenous substances 23,6 ; nitrogen- 
free substances 62.74; ash 3.45; water 13.15; starch 52.90; Crude 
fibre 5.50; fats i 90), lost flesh continuously until they reached the 
limits beyond which it was impossible for life to be sustained, for their 
food was not sufficient for their requirements in energy, nor did it supply 
them with the necessary amount of nitrogen. The results of the experi¬ 
ment seemed to show that the deficit in the amount of nitrogen was due 
to the absence in the feed of some amino-acid radicle. F. D» 

364 - Flora of maize Flour. — 'J'hom, C , and Fbvre E ^^Bnreauof Cbelliistrv, I uited 
^tate« JL»epai*tment of /^^riculture), in JourtMl of 4artculfuntI Vol. XXIi, No. 4 

pp. 179-18^, bibliography of 8 works. Wanhinglon, 1921. 

The authors in .seeking i3ossible causes for the well-recognised insta¬ 
bility of maize rqeal, have found b^" means of cultui'es that man^^ moulds 
and bacteria are generally present. The following species of moulds 
were found to be characteristic in many series of cultures : Fttsarium sp., 
Aspergillus repens, A. flavus, A. tamari, A ntger, Citromyces (or Peni- 
cillium section Citromyces) sp., Penicillimn oxalicum, P, luieum (several 
varieties), sp. Rhizopus nigricans and SyncephaJastrum sp. together 

with various yeasts and yeast-like fungi. Among bacterial groups, the 
colon-aerogenes group and lacto-bacilli were most abundant in fresh 
meal. Aerobic spore-formers and micrococci were always ]>resent and 
persisted in the stored product. 

Witliin the range of composition found in the meals of commerce no 
bacterial activity was detected. Only one grade of unbolted meal showed 
signs of mould development below 13 % of moisture. Abrive 13 % of 
moisture, Aspergillus repens began to be an active agent of spoilage up to 
between 13 and 15 % of moisture, according to the form of milling prac¬ 
tised. Several other species of mould are active in meal containing 16 % 
moisture, and numerous forms., including some bacteria, develop when 
t8 to 20 % of moisture is found. 

Many samples of maize were extensively infected with Fusarium^ 
Diplodia, Aspergillus repens or Penicillium, especially in the germinal 
area and in the tip of the kernel. These portions of the kernel are remov- 






ed iii varying degrees by different tnilKng systems. The bolted meals 
eacamined showed a corresponding reduction in the number of viaWe or¬ 
ganisms as shown by cultures. F. D. 

365 * Suggestions for the Organisation of Stations for Agrieultural Research in France 
and the French Colonies. - He^me de Dotaniqm apt^Uquee et d'Agriculture Colnnialc 
¥ear II, Bulletin'So. 5, pp. 25-26. Paris, Janitary so, »Q22. 

In the course of its last annual Congress August 1921, the " Asso¬ 
ciation frat19ai.se pour TAvancement des Sciences being convinced that: 
i) the development of agriculture in France and it.s colonies^ should be 
one of the chief factors of the economic revival of the country ; 2) that 
scientific methods should be applied to the improvement of useful plants 
in France and its Colonies ; 3) that it is a proper function of the State to 
carry out the long experiments and studies necessary for the attainment 
of practical results, made the following recommendations : 

a) That the already’ existing Experiment Station should be main¬ 
tained and developed, and that there should be created in France and the 
Colonies, new specialised Stations for the .study of the chief crops to be 
developed ; 

h) 'I'hal the ijublic establishments engaged in plant acclimatisa¬ 
tion or im})rovement that are already in existence, or that shall be created 
in the future (Agricultural Experiment Stations, Colonial Scientific 
Institute^), should be jirovided with adequate staffs and material and 
endowed with the means necessary for the continuation of their researches : 

r) That e\’cry Experiment Station dependent upon a State Ser¬ 
vice should draw u]) annually, before March 31, a report giving an account 
of the ex])erinients made and the re.sults obtained during the preced¬ 
ing year. 

d) That the results obtained should be vvidely circulated ; that 
popular pamphlets dealing with the chief crops of the mother countiy^ 
and the colonies should be edited by specialists, printed in large numbers 
and distributed in the schools and among agriculturists and colonists ; 
finally, that large numbers of the seeds, cuttings or grafts of acclimatised 
or improved plants should be placed at the disposal of the public. 

G. A. B. 

366 - Agricultural Experiment Stations in Czeco-Slovakia, — I Agriruiturn'Esi^riment 
Slatiops, BuU*tin of the MxmHrv of Ai^ricuUure ot the Republic of Czecho-Slovakin, Ycnr III, 
No I, p. 6 Prnijtie, Taiiuary i, i<)2? ■ - The Budget f)f the Mini'^try of Agriculture 
(iQ22>. Ibidem -- TII The Sale of the vStock of Chemical Fertilisers at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Ibid p. 

I. — In Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, there are 25 Experiment 
Stations devoted to or very closely connected with Agriculture. They are 
supported either by the State or by autonomous Societie.'s. There are 
in addition some private Stations. 

Most ol the Stations have their headquarters in Prague, and this 
applies to the following which are subordinate to the Chamber of Agri- 
•culture ; the Physiological Station, Experiment Station of Chemical Fer- 
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tilisers. Station of Agricultural Bacteriology, Institute of the Dairy In¬ 
dustry, Experiment Station for Testing Agricultural Machines, Soils 
Bureau, Station of Agricultural Chemistry, Institute of Agricultural Book¬ 
keeping, and the Seed Control Station. There is a large Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station at Brno in Moravia, which had a budget 
of I 187 600 crowns in 1922 ; it is sxipported by an Administrative Com¬ 
mittee (an Autonomous Body), and includes several sections. When its 
organisation is complete, this Experiment Station will be one of the largest 
in the world. The above Committee also supports an Institute for Plant 
Improvement, at Pferov (Moravia). 

Experiment Stations are also attached to most of the Agricultural 
Colleges, as for instance at Tdbor, to which are annexed ; the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Machine-Testing Station, the Station for the Cul¬ 
tivation of Forage Plants and the Phytopathological Station — at Roud- 
nice ; the Station of Agricultural Chemistry, and the Ph5rtopathological 
Station — at Plzefi ; the Daiiy’^ Industry Station — at Chrudim; the 
Plant Improvement Station — at Krom^fiz , the Dairy Industry Station 
— at Prague, the Distillery Industry Institute and the Scientific Brewery 
Institutes These two last Stations aic annexed to special private schools, 
while a Carpentry Institute forms parts of the Technical College of 
Prague, etc 

In Slovakia, the Government has in<^lituted Stations at Bratislava, 
KoSice and Stdvnice 

Arrangements are being made for the organisation of other Experi¬ 
mental Station*- foi the different branches of Agriculture (pisciculture, 
aviculture, svlvictillure, improvement of cattle breeds) At tlie present 
time, the Nem-Brod Potato Cultivators' Ihiion is engaged in organising, 
with the assistance of the Ministiy of Agnciilture, a s])ecial Station on the 
ValeTOv estate 

All the Czech Experiment Stations aie united in a Federatimi having 
its head-quarters in Prague 

In conclusion, there are the pri\ate Exi>eriment Stations the Sugar 
Industry Station in Prague — the Dobrovfce—SemSice Station for 
the Improvement of Seeds esjiecially those of the sugar-beet, the Joint 
Stock Company '' Thum-Taxis which deals with the agriculturists 
of the different districts of Bohemia, and exports a considerable 
quantity of sugai-beet seed — the Stations of Chlumec (Nolc-Dreger), 
Nalzov, etc 

II and III. — The Ministry of Agriculture has included in its 1922 
Budget 18 514 427 Clowns foi Experiment Stations, and 31 399 941 crowns 
for Primary and Secondary SchooE of Agriculture ; the support of the Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges devolves upon the Ministry of Education. In addition 
the profits from the stocks of chemical fertilisers on sale at the Ministry 
tf Agriculture will be emi)]oyed for the foundation of an Experimental 
Institute of Agriculture and Sylviculture, the Agricultural Museum and 
other objects of importance to agriculture. 


G. A. B. 
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367 - Hie Standardisation of Field ExperIments.—wiA>rcE:o, a t , arny, a c .Sauheov, 

S C (Committee on Stanrlanlisdtion of T'leW Facpenments), m Journal of the Amertcan 

Socuty of 4 .^ronofnv, Vol XII I, No }, pp 308 37 n bibliography l^ancaster, Pa, Ta 

ntiarv 28, i<>42 

The Comimttee appointed by the American Society of Agronomy 
for standard!'^ing the methods of conducting field experiments has for 
many years been making a careful study of the question Information 
concerning the practice of the majority of the Experiment Station workeis 
m the Umted States has been collected With the data at hand, the 
Committee now feels that the Society ot Agionomy should begin to define 
and adopt certain standards for locating, laying out and conducting the 
ordinary kinds of field experiment 

The great variety of condition^ under which field expenmental work 
must be done make*' it impossible in certain respects to lay dov^n any 
but very general rules Some gniding piinciples can, however, be fixed 
in ordei to iiidkt such work more uniform and the results more accuratt 
The chief poinls m the authors* paper may be summarised as follows 

Rl COMMKNin IJ STANDARDS tOk FIKID PIOT CXPDRIMENTS IN SOIT 
FKRTiriiY In each localil\, onet^jK onh of soil should be repiesentc 1 
in any one ex}>enment it is therefore necessary before beginning the e> 
])enment*“ to ascertain the uniform character of the piece of land chosen 
topograplncalh it should be rc isonably le\el and slope in one direction 
only , otherwise special precautions must be taken to prevent soil-washmg 
When artificial dr.iinagc is reqinicd the drams should be so arranged 
as to lufluciicc all plot- alike Wheie irrigation is practised, provision 
must be made to waiter all plots it the same time and at the same rate 
While the size oi the plots must often be governed by the number of plots 
required for the particular experiment and the amount of land available 
twentieth-acre to tenth-acre ]>lots will usually be found the best where 
horse and machine labour are to be n >ed Long, narrow plots laid out 
crosswise to the greatt st soil \ inatum are preferable to square 01 oblong 
plots as these arc more hke]> to bhow important differences 111 soil fertility 
The four corners ot an\ sciie- of plots should be indicated by permanent 
marks Check plots receiving 1 uniform soil treatment to maintain them 
m a reasonable state o{ luoductivity should be regularly distnbuted 
throughout tlu senes At legist every fourth plot, preferably every third 
should be such a check plot m each senes, and one or more untreated 
plots should also be included The complete senes of treatments should 
be repeated as m*my times as there arc crops in the rotation employed 
In all soil fertilitv cKjienmcnts the plots must be separated by untreated 
interspaces at least 3 tt in width, and the entiie senes of plots should be 
surrounded b;^ legularly planted side and end bordei strips to be cut off 
at liarvest time Onh high quality acclimatised seed of standard vanetv 
should be used and it must be uniformly tieated The calculation of in¬ 
creases due to treatment should be based on the assumption that the 
difference between the two checks i**- nnifoinilv progressive All cultural 
operations, excejit ploughing, should be conducted lengthwise of the plot*- 





to prevent all possibility ttf moving soil or fertiliser from cme plot to another. 
Ploughing should however usually be crosswise of the plot, and hiH-planted 
crops may be cross-cultivated. Yields ought usually to be determined 
by harvesting and weighing the produce of the entire plot ; the produce 
must be uniformly dried before weighing Should lliis have been omitted, 
the moisture content ought to be determined and proper corrections 
made before recording the weights. 

Recommknbed standards eor field experiments with farm 
CROPS. — All seeds used for j)lanting must be of known vitality and free 
from mixture, weed-seeds and contamination or infection by disea*^e The 
soil for experimental plots ought to be as nearl3" as possible of the type 
prevailing in the area where the data from the crops grown on them are 
to be applied. As a rule, relatively long and narrow plots are to be pre¬ 
ferred, but they must be sufficiently wide to allow for the removal of border- 
rows (2 in the case of cereals and i for intertilled crops) Practically, 
5 ft. or more is a good width for plots planted with small grains and for¬ 
age crops; in tlie case of intertilled crops, sufficient width must be allow¬ 
ed for 4 rows. Adequate repetition of varieties or treatments renders un¬ 
necessary the use of check plots. In fact the number of years a test is 
continued together vith the number of plots devoted to any one variety 
or treatment, and the size of the plots are in definite relation to the prob¬ 
able error tor any particular test. When single plots of varieties or 
treatments are used, tlie probable error will average lower on tenth acre 
plots than on plot^ of smaller size. The increase in probable error is how¬ 
ever relatively small when the decided reduction in size of the plots is 
considered. By repeating varieties or treatments a sufficient number 
of times on regularly distributed plots of any size fidapted to the piiiqiose 
of the experiment, the probable erroi tor the lest may be reduced to any 
point considered necessary. For ordinary conditions, from 2 to 3 repeti¬ 
tions are recommended , 2 plots of any variety 01 treatment, continued 
through 4 years, or 3 x>lots continued for 3 yeais, should be legardfd as 
the minimum. New varieties and cultural methods or treatment^ materially 
different from those in common usage should not be recommended tor 
general use, unless supj^orted by at least 3 years of repeated and carefully 
conducted experiments within the area for which the recommendations 
are made. 

To the article are ai>X)ended additions to the bibliographj’^ published 
in 3 previous issues of the Journal of the American Society of Agronomy. 

G. A. B.’ 

368 - Elxperimentation and Yield of Cotton, Sugar Cane, Bay Trees, and Other CrofKS 
in Montserrat, West Indies. — Impertul Department of Af^rtculture for West Indies^ 
Report on the A^rtcttUural Def ttUncnt, Montserrat 1^19-20, pp 1-40 + tables. Bar¬ 
bados, 1921 

I. Cotton. — As the result of successful cultivation of tlie strain 
H23 from 1916-19, further tests were made which proved the undoubted 
superiority of thi« strain as regards cropping qualities This is evident 
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also from the comparative data referring also to straitis H9 and Di. Spec¬ 
ial note is made of the particularly good results obtained with t3^ H23- 
a-13 which gave a yield at the rate of 921 lb, per acre. Special work was 
undertaken to analyse the characters of the individuals of this strain for 
the purpose of securing mother plants as starting points for a new race with 
an efficiency above the average of the type. Data relative to the lint length, 
seed weight, lint index, lint and seed-cotton per boll, percentage of lint, 
bolls per lb., seed cotton and average number of loculi per boll are given. 

New selections are also being made from the Hg strain and several 
new crosses have given interesting results. 

Comparative trials with St-Vincent, Montserrat and St. Kitts cottons 
are rexxjrted and it is noted that the types were placed in the above 
mentioned order of merit after ginning and forwarding to the factory for 
spinning tests. 

From the 3 200 acres planted in cotton the total yield amounted to 
548 334 lb. of lint. i. e, an average of 171 lb. per acre. The practice 
largely followed was to leave two cotton plants per hill instead of one, 
and as the results proved most satisfactory, this method is most likely 
to^ be followed in the future. 

A certain amount of the cotton seed employed, showed lack of via¬ 
bility, and it is advised that as non-\dability is due to fermentation or 
heating of seed-cotton in bulk after picking, seeds which are to be reser\'ed 
for sowing should be exposed for a longer time to the sun. Trials have 
shown that if exposed for one week, seeds have proved as viable as when 
brought from the field. 

The ty])e of cotton now ctiltivatcd appears to be remarkably free 
from attacks <>f bacterial <lisease in its various forms, and where the 
second crox)s were harvested early, the damage from cotton stainers (Dys- 
dercus and Oxvcarcnus spp ) wa^ negligible; late i>lanted areas how¬ 

ever suffered badly from attack. 

11 . — Sugar Cank. — Comparative trials were made with 22 va¬ 
rieties of cane, vSainples of each variety were crushed and the juice, 
preser\"ed with formalin, was sent for analysis to the Government Labor¬ 
atory at Antigua. The field results together with the results of chemical 
exaiuinalioii are given tabular form. First on the list as regards suc¬ 
rose value comes the R.Ilio (12) wdth an average return of cane per 
acre for 2 years of 31.25 toii^, giving the average amount of sucrose per 
acre as 8180 lb. The next, namely Scaly Seedling gave a somewhat 
higher average for canes, viz. 33.O tons, but a lower sucrose production, viz. 
7 370 lb. These two varieties stand first also in the records made as 
regards the ratoon canes In iQ2o the first mentioned gave 18.i tons of 
cane per acre and the second 11.5 tons. 

The success obtained with this new variety B. H. 10 (12) confirms 
the results obtained in other West Indian islands. 

Ill — Bay trees (Pimenta acris) (i). — Reaping of the leaves 


(i)R€producecUn/lt^rfcw//«y«/ AVas, Vol- XX, No. ^os, p. 2^6.Eondoii, Aug. 6 , 1921 {fd.) 
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for distillation has been in progress since 1911 and has continued syste¬ 
matically up to the present time (West Indian Bulletin, Vol. XV, pp, 176- 
197). During the 1919-20 season 52 distillations were made and samples 
of oil from each distillation (100 cc) were submitted to Antigua for exam¬ 
ination. The average yield of oil per 100 lb. of green leaves was 17.3 oz.; 
the phenol content varied from 48 to 63 %. It is interesting to note the 
rise in yield from 1368 lb. green leaves in 1911 to 8020 lb. in igig and the 
rise in value per acre from £7 to £60. Frequent distillations were made 
throughout the year to ascertain the most favourable season for carrying 
out the^e o}>erations. Details may be found in the Annual Reports of 
the Botanic Station, 

The best average results as regards oil yield were obtained between 
January and July, but this has been attributed to the dry weather pre¬ 
vailing at this season. 

As regards the quaht^’^ of the oil as indicated by the si>ecific gra\dty 
and the i)henol content between which a certain correlation is evident, 
the best resulls weie obtained between March and October 

In consideration of the tact that only fully developed leaves have 
lieen used for distillation, nothing ha'- been attempted when the trees 
were making new growth. The bay trees on the experiment plot are so 
treated that collections of leaves can be mqde from gioimd level, the trees 
being sawn off and the leaves strip]>ed later. It has bt^en found satisfac¬ 
tory to cut down the tree- once a year 

Further investigations must be made as to the right conditions of 
the leaves when collected as results have been disappointing in cases when 
very old leaves have been collected. 

IV. Minor crops: t. Y a in b {Dtohcorca spp.) — Experiments were 
made to ascertain the advantage of staking the liauluis, and results showed 
an average gain of nearly 100 % over unstaked plants. The heaviest 
cropper on the average of 3 years’ results proved to be the variety Antigua 
Lisbon with an average yield per acie of 23 267 lb ; this variety is also 
of good cooking qnalit^^ 

2. Sweet potatoes. -- Data are given for the average results 
of, the 16 varieties tested. The variety Red Bourbon gave the highest 
yield the average yield per acre being 13 258 lb. 

3. Datura MeteL — Dried leaves and ripe seed.s of this lociil plant 
have been submitted for examination to the Imperial Institute, Loudon 
to determine the commercial value of the product as a source of sco^k^- 
lomine. Manufacturers reported that satisfactory results were obtained 
with the leaves and on treating 250 lb. a yield of 0.518 % of crystal¬ 
lised hyoscyamine and 0.0542 % of hyo-icine was given. The proportion 
of hyoscyamine and scoiopomine in the seeds is evidently variable, approx¬ 
imately in the ratio 8 : i and this appears to be the first recorded instance 
in which the hyoscyamine was the predominating alkaloid to such a pro¬ 
nounced degree. The commercial value of the seed is, however, of a 
doubtful nature, as other available materials contain larger proportions 
of these alkaloids. 
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4. Momordica cochinchinensis. — A limited number of plants were 
raised for the first time, and the seeds obtained were sent to Antigua 
for analysis of the oil content. The seed was composed of shell 38.1 ^0 
and kernels 61,9 % ; the former contained 0.80 % fat and the latter 
52.06 %. The fat obtained was of the consistency of castor oil. 

5. Wind-break plants, — The results obtained with the following 

plants are reported. White cedar (Tecoja Leucoxylon), Machineel (Hip- 
pomane Manctnella), Spanish ash or oak (Inqa laurina) , Galba (Calophyllum 
Calaba), Angelin (Andina Bread-and-cheese (Ptthecolohium Un- 

ffuis-cati) and Pimenta acrts M. h Y. 

369 - The Establishment ol the West Indian Agricultural College in Trinidad — in 

i^rtcuUutal Vol. XX, No *>12, pp. Barbados, Dec 10, iq2i, and The 

LoutyMftu Planter mui Ma nufocturer, Vol DXVIII, No 0, p New Orleans, 

Feb II, 1 )22 

The object of the establishment of the West Indian Agricultural Col¬ 
lege is to promote the study of agriculture in the Tropics and to provide 
instruction in the cultivation and marketing of tropical products of eveiy' 
kind, including sugat, and it^ by-products, rum. molasses, cacao, coffee, 
cotton, cocoanuts, rice, citnis fruits, etc , dye weeds and all vegetable^ 
mineral and marine products of the British West Indies (including British 
Guiana and British Honduras) to make full provision for reseaich w^ork 
and foi the training of scientific investigators in matters relating to trop¬ 
ical agriculture, with a view to creating a body of expert agriculturists 
capable of founding, establishing and maintaining other colleces, etc., of 
a similar nature 

Further infoiination as regards the development of the College, the 
various ways in which West Indian natives are likely to benefit etc 
will be forthcoming. U L Y 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

370 - Studies on the Reduced Yield of the Chief Farm Crops, especially as caused by 
Adverse Weather Conditions in the United States. -- valgren, v n , m ( s /)*?. 

t>aft of 4{;rtCt No i<>n. Office of I arm Manaiement Tarm tcomomc^, pp i 2 » 
Washington, lamuiiN 

The frequency and intensity of adverse weather conditions 
— It is well known that the great variations observed in the jdelds of 
cultivated plants are due to unfavourable weather condition^, plant di«s- 
eases and animal pests In order to be able to estimate the loss entad- 
ed, the author lays stress at the outset on the necessity for a clear definition 
of the terms " loss ” or “ damage ”, when used in connection with crops. 
The expression ” crop damage ” should be applied to a loss caused by the 
inferiority of a crop yield in a given region to the maximum owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions, wherea- the teim ” financial loss ” 
ought to be reserved for cases where the loss was not only crop damage, 
or a diminution in yield, but a financial loss on the season’s viperations. 
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IvCt it be assumed that 3 fanners {X, Y and Z) are engaged during 
a given year in producing wheat by dry-famimg methods in three seusi- 
and regions of the West, and that the average yield in each of these re¬ 
gions tor the last 20 ^"ears has been 8 bushels an acre which would be suf¬ 
ficient to cover all proper charges In exceptional years, 35 bushel yields 
have been harvested on each of these farms 

li in the di«-tnct where X works average conditions prevailed 
throughout the year and he actually reaped an 8 bushel crop he has had 
neither profit nor los«a, though hi*- prosxiects were eaily reduced by natural 
causes If the climatic conditions had been entirely favourable, he 
would have reaped 35 bushels per acre Where Z was farming, all the 
conditions remained lughlv favourable until within two weeks of harvest 
time, when a hailstorm destro>ed 60 per cent of his crop, which gave an 
actual 3ield of 14 bushels per acre In this ca'-e there is no financial loss ^ 
the farmer realised a prf)fit in as much as 8 bushels per acre cfivers all 
charges 

On the other hand the crop was undoiibtedl> d imaged bv the hail, 
and if he had insured it he would have been entitled to an indemnity 
equivalent to 60 % of his insurance per acre 

Finally Y, who because of frosts and drought reaped no harvest 
whatsoever suffered, a loss equi\alent to his entire expenditure of la¬ 
bour and capital chargeable to the year's operations , and tins is a case 
of true loss " 

Even after this attempt at clear definition one of the terms " crop 
damage ' still retains a \agueness which it seems impossible entirely 
to remove It implies that the best crop vet har\ested w'^as perfect ha\- 
ing suffered no daUiage of any kind, whereas it ma> well be que^-tioned 
it any such crop ha< as yet t>een reaped It is aho ob\iously impractic¬ 
able to arrive at any figures rei>resenting the " crop damage ' for a 
larger area, or for the countiv as a whole 

In order to obviate these difficultie*' and to make it possible to work 
out apiiro>amate figures for the amount of crop damage from various 
causes, the United States Department of Agriculture has arbitrarily 
assumed that a crop exceeding by 10 % the normal > leld is a i^erfect crop 
The normal yield is defined as the yield which has been observed b3’^ the 
crop-reporter actually to occur over extended area^ in the ratios used 
in reporting on crop prospects as well as crop damage^ from different 
causes- 

The difference between a perfect or no damage " yield and the ac¬ 
tual yield, is the measure of total crop damage " About 12 years ago 
the United States Department of Agnculture began to require of its thou¬ 
sands of crop reporters in all parts of the country estimates of the per¬ 
centage of damage caused by adverse weather conditioub The returns 
were to be expressed in % of the normal crop and calculated according 
to the standard indicated above 

The crops covered were maize, wheat, oats, nee, barley, ffaxsead, 
potatoes, tobacco, hay and cotton Table I gives the data relating to 

fsrtj 
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the 3 leading crops wheat, maize and cotton The figures represent the 
average annual damage during the decade 1909 to 1918 in the 6 great 
geographical divisions of the Ignited States North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South Central and 
Far West (See figure) 

The purpose of Table I is to bring out the relative importance of 
the different risks or causes of damage with reference to each of the crops 
enumerated for the country as a whole as well as for the various geograph¬ 
ical divisions Thus m the c.ise of maize, deficient moisture was the 
most dangerous nsk, not only for the country as a whole, but also for 
all the geographical divisions , aftei drought come excessive moisture, 
frosts, insect pests and hot winds. 



The figures in Table II represent, not only the relative seventy of 
the risks or causes of damage, in each case, but also the importance from 
the point of view of the acreage or volume of the given crop in the division 
or the country as a whole 

It is eiddent that the data gven in the two Tables cannot always 
correspond. Thus according to Table I an average of i 12 % of the 
maize crop was lost annually through hail, which was a higher percentage 
of hail damage than occurred in any of the other 5 divisions, but owing 
to the relative unimportance of the maize crop in the Far West, the total 
hail damage was only 300000 bushels 

On examining Table TI it is seen that deficient moisture is agam the 
ebifftf of crop damage for each of the crops mentioned , excessive 

moisture, however, ranks second for maize, oats, rice, tobaccf> and hay. 

[»«] 
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Tabi,e I. — Average Annual Crop Damage (in % of Normal Yield) 
by Geographic Divisions for Decade 1909-1918. 


9 rop 

and 

Geographical Division 


MAXZ£ 




North AtlanUc. 24.14 9.58 4.55 0.18 3.57 0.36 o.ao o,6x 0.70 0.16 2.23 0,17 1.83 

South Atlantic. 21.07 962 4.31 1.24 0.63 033 0.39 0.64*0.24 0.27 2.28 0.15 0.97 

East North Central . 28.73 xx.04 4.79 0.75 4.65 0.26 1.43 0.74 0.43 0.15 2.88 o.xo i 62 

West North Central. 3638 1922 3.64 069 3.64 0.69 3.I7 030 051 0.14 2.77 0.23 x.29 

South Central. 34*62 20 98 3.3X 1.28 o 60 0.34 2.80 0.73 o 34 0.37 2.76 0.X5 0.96 

Far West. 29.89 I7*3X 0.73 0.29 3.43, x.x2 0.72 o.x2 0.50 0.49 2.94 0.96 x.o8 


Averages . . . 


WHKaT 


3X.99 x6 X 9 4.00 0.88 2.85 0.44 2.29 0.52 0.44 0.22 2 70 0.17 X 29 


North Atlantic. 16.81 3.37 1,36 0,14 1.29 0.24 0.15 o.x6 5.28 0,47 3.15 0,03 1.27 

South Atlantic. 1761 4.64 2.21 0.39 096 0^.7 024 027 3.12 2.23 2.54 0.06 Zm|8 

East North Central . 23.06 359 228 0.38 082 0.20 0.44 0.16 9.5x10.77 388 o.ox 1.02 

West Noith Central. 33*04 i4*59 2.33 o 35 0.48 1.49 2.99 030 3.79 3.92 2.02 0.11^0.67 

South Central. 32.17 28.09 2.63 0.44 0.33 0.72 x.6o 0.29 2 71 1.48 2.77 o 09 r.22 

Far West. 23 48 12.96 0.77 0.24 i 32 1.22 1.42 0.29 x.8x 1.22 0.62 0.82 o.8o 


Averages . . . 28.77 , 12.38 2.03 0.33 0.70 i.io 2.02 0.26 4.13 2.65 2.12 0.19 0.86 


COTTOlf 

South Atlantic. 27.09 | 6 60 

South Central.. 38.83 14 53 

Averages . . . 35*49 22.29 


Oats . . . 


. Averages 

24.52 

23.44 

BAax;.BT . . 

. . . . 

• 

28.65 

17.06 

Fxax-sbbix. 


» 

' 36^4 

22.06 

Hies. . . . 


• 

1 2904 

6.67 

POTATOXES . 


• 

30.12 

14.53 

Tobacco. . 


» 

20.50 

8.72 

. . . 


» 

20.35 

t . ( 

23.44 


£*»•] 


i 


6.75 

2 20 

1.99 

0.48 

0.99 

0.60 

0.77 

3.03 

8.85 

— i 

X.93 

3.43 

X.O3 

2.03 

0.48 

2.75 

0.75 

0.57 

X 60] 

X 2 35 

o.oSj 

Z.26 

4.34 

1 

1.03 

X.32 

0.48 

x.56 

0.71 

0.60 

2.00 

9.67 

1 

0.021 

245 

1 

2.73, 

0.32 

0.38 

0.77 

X.90 


0.80 

1.73 

0.89 

i 

0.08^ 

X.06 

2.78 

0.24 

0.68 

1.32 

3.X7 

o.s6| 

0.43 

x .65 

0,74 

0.27, 

2.03 

2.23 

O.X4I 

3.97 

1.72 

3.04 

0.22 

0,39 

2.29 

0.95 

0.09 

1.44 

3.X4I 

1.47 

0.24 

0.02 1 

0.43! 

X.85 

0.23! 

1 2.28 

0.76 

o.apj 

2.78 

3*08 

0.25 

X.57 

0,14 

0.73^ 

»•<>♦} 

0*45 

4.33 

3.231 

o.oSi 

x 45 

3.65, 

0.64; 

2.02 

o.8z 

0.291 

«-$4| 

0.59 

0.40 

2.S9{ 

0.0 xj 

1*74 

x.74j 

0.32 

0.62 

o.xx* 

0.58! 

1 

o,i:3j 

M5 

0.20 

1 

0.5a 

1 

0.08I 

1 

2.2S 
























^ABi4i II — Average Annual Crop Damage from Specified Causes, in Bushels, Pounds, or Tons, 

by Geographical Divisions for Decade 1909-1918. 
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In the case of wheat on the other hand plant diseases are the second most 
important cause of damage with insect pests thiid ; the same holds good 
for potatoes. In the case of barley, hot winds come second as a source 
of damage, while cotton insect pests occasion almost as much damage 
on the average as deficient moisture. 

Expres^^'ed in terms of dollars, the average annual crop damage du¬ 
ring the ii-year period was 2620 million dollars, with a minimum of 2054 
million dollars in 1912 and a maximum of nearly 3066 milion dollars in 1918. 

It must however always be remembered that these figures do not 
represent the actual monetary loss to farmers, but loss due to adverse 
weather conditions and already taken into account in judging of the ex¬ 
pediency of the agricultural underfakings. 

EtwImination or reduction of risks. — Self-Insurance — One 
of the best ways of avoiding damage due to bad weather is to avoid mo¬ 
noculture which exposes the farmer to the risk of losing the results of 
an entire year’s work from a single catastrophe. If he invests part of 
his capital and labour in live stock or in a variety ol crops, it is highly 
improbable that all his sources of revenue or branches of activity will 
be affected in one and the same year. Many bankers in regions where 
a one-crop system has prevailed now insist as a condition of granting a 
loan to the farmer that he shall use a sate-cropping system. 

Another way in which the farmer can reduce the risks of croji damage 
caused by weather is by making a study of the climatic conditions of the 
region and adjusting the planting, and hence the growing seasons of his crops 
to the weather. At Grand Rapids, Mich, for instance, the average date of 
the last killing frost in the spring is May ii, while the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn is about Oct. 8 This gives an aver¬ 
age ot 150 days writhout frost. Weather Bureau records further indicate 
that 5 times in 20 years the date of the last destructive frost in the spring 
has been 10 or more days later than the average, and that 4 times in 20 
years, the date of the first killing frost in the autumn has been 10 or more 
days earlier than the average. The period absolutely free from severe 
frosts is thus reduced to a maximum of 130 days. The injurious effects 
of frosts could be reduced to a considerable extent, if the farmer adjusted 
his dales of planting to the local climatic conditions and selected the 
varieties of his seed with due regard to these conditions. 

What has been said about frost applies also to drought, excessive 
moisture and other climatic dangers. 

Contracts of Insurance. — Tables I and II give a general idea of 
the ri.sks and losses to which the producer of crops is exposed independ¬ 
ently of his skill or forethought. Even after many of these risks have 
been reduced or eliminated by the principles of self-insurance already men¬ 
tioned there remains a large element of risk that can only be adequately 
met by a reliable contract for indemnity, or in other words by insur¬ 
ing the crop. In 1917, the first attempts at crop insurance were made 
by three joint-stock fire-insurance companies in Montana, North Da¬ 
kota and South Dakota. The insurance covered all the risks to which 
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cscps are subject, with the exception of fire, floods, winter-kill and 
neglect. Under this insurance, the farmer insures his wheat at 7 dollars 
per acre. In the case of partial loss, the Company paid for wheat i dollar; 
flax T.75 dollars ; rye 70 cents ; and oats, barley and spelt 50 cents a 
bushel. These first attempts at general crop insurance proved jather 
disastrous fOr the Companies that undertook them, owing in part to the 
severe drought that occurred in large sections of the States named. 

In 1920 new crop insurance policies were issued guaranteeing the 
farmer against frost, winterkill flood and drought, damage due to 
fire, hail, wind, tornado and failnie of seed to germinate being excluded. 
I'nlike the 19^7 contracts the policy does not place a fixed value on the 
grain harvested, but provides instead for a valuation on the basis of market 
price at the time the contiact is signed. The Companies were again 
severely hit in this case because of an unexpectedly heavy fall in prices. 

In a third and still more recent type of policy, the amount of insurance 
to the acre is based on a certain percentage of the average yield during 
the past 5-year period, this being translated into dollars by assigning to 
it n value based in the price prevailing during this period. 

Thus a farmer, who had averaged during the past 5 years 48 bushels 
of maize per acre, tuay be offered insurance for an amotint equal to the 
value of alxnit 3() biisliels at the average price for maize during the past 
5 years. Tliis form of in'^tirance is certainly more favourable to the Com¬ 
panies than either of the two preceding forms from w^hich it differs in 
the following inporlaut points : 

1) In the case of total destruction of the insured crops, the Com¬ 
pany agrees to pay 75 of the cost of the field operations actually per¬ 
formed, such indemnity not tt» exceed 75 % of the total insurance. 

2) The indemnity shall in no case exceed the actual value of the 
lost prbduce. 

PkincipIvKS of crop rXvSUKANCK. — The author criticises the differ¬ 
ent forms of insurance and after considering the (inestion from different 
points of view, snmmarises liis conclusions as follows ; 

1) The insurance must cover only such crop damage as wall result 
in serious financial loss t<» the farmer. Fox establishing the reasonable 
amount of insurance per acre, the average yield and price for a series 
of past years is perhaps the best basis. Further the acreage of a given 
crop, if not the entire farm, must be insured as a single unit and adjust¬ 
ment made on the basis of average yield of such acreage. The total loss 
t)f crop on one or two acres out of a himdred is not a serious loss, if the 
acreage as a wdiole gives average returns. 

2) The insurance must cover any and all risks which are beyond 
the farmer's control. Insurance wliich protects against certain risks and 
leaves the insured exposed to ton'll loss from others beyond his control 
is not an effective crop insurant . 

3) In no case must the insurance protect against loss from care¬ 
lessness or negligence on the part of the insured. Such protection is 
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contrary to sotind principle and inimical to the best interests* not only 
of the company, but also of the insured and of the public in general. 

4) The premium or cost of insurance must bear a reasonable re- 
latioi^ship to the value of the protection that it purchases ; the expenses 
item in the expenditures of the insurance organisation should absorb 
only a small part of the premiums collected , the profits of the Company 
must be moderate and the bulk of the premiums must be available for 
the payment of curient claims, or accumulated to form a reserve fund 
for payments in respect of future losses 

5) The method of estimating loss must be such that the insured 
will receive indemnity for crop damage in such sums as he is led to 
expect from the figures indicating the amount of insurance per acre 

6) Provision should be made for an early valuation in case of the 
total failure of an insured crop, or such an approximation to failure that 
it would not pay to mature and harv^est the crop In all cases, the in¬ 
demnity should not exceed the value of the labour and other costs, in¬ 
cluding rental that have been actually lost. 

7) All claims involving only partial damage should as far as pos¬ 

sible be left until after the crop has been harvested and made ready for 
market so that the quautit3’ and giade ran l')e determined O A 


371 - The Control of the Effects of Wind by Means of Plant Wind-Breaks in Trop¬ 
ical America. — Tfu of thi Board of A iriculiure of Brtttsh Ginafui^ Vf>l XV, 

No I, pp 2S-26 3 >emcrara, Tanuarv 

Wind-breaks not onl^" protect plantatioip- from the mechanical ac¬ 
tion of strong air currents^ but also against excessive evaporation and 
transpiration of the soil and plants, phenomena which are promoted and 
increased by wind 

The species recommended for wind-breaks in the Antilles and Gu¬ 
iana are those belonging to the genera Araha and Hihtscus — CalophyU 
lum Calaba Galba ’*) — Mammea atnericana — Eugenia caryophyl- 
lata (clove-plant) — Svbieiema macrophilla (Honduras Mahogany) — 
Mangifera indica (mango) — Cvnnamomum Camphora (Camphor) — 
Eugema malaccens^s (jainbosa of Malacca) 

All these plants make a thick and ver3" liigh screen, and some of 
them, such as the camphor tiee and clove plant, have also an economic 
value, while others {Eugenia malaccensis, Mangifera indica, Mammea 
amertcana) bear edible fruits. G A. 


372 - Effect of the Length of Dey on the Differentiation of Chaiaeters of certain Lp- 
eeme Varieties and the Possibility of Utilising this Phenomenon as a practical 
Means of Identification. — oakley, r, a , and Westover, h tox Journal of Aim 
cultural Research, Vol XXI, No. 8, pp 5 <j 9 - 6 o 7 . pi iii-121. Wasttington, July 1921. 

When the seed of Peruvian, common Kansas-grown, Orimm and 
Turkestan lucerne is sown in the early autumn in the approximate lat- 
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itude of Washington, the seedlings at an early stage develop character¬ 
istics that make it easy to distingnibh the different vaneties from one 
another 

Peruvian lucerne produces erect, sparsely branched ^eedhngs of 
greater height than the other varieties They are also more nearly uni¬ 
form The Kansas seedlings are very similar to tho^^e of the Peruvian 
variety, but are not ncarl> so tall and show a greater tendency to send 
out basal branches 

The Gnmm seedlings are still «-horter, more branched and less erect 
They also showed more \ariation 

Medtcago falcaia has yellow flower'^, \ery ^hort stems and a rosette- 
like habit 

Seedhngs from spring sowing'^ at Waslnngton or luither north, do 
not develop differences that are apparent to the untiained eve 

At fir^-t it wa^ thought that the ttni])crature of the autumn days 
was resixm'-ible for the sinking ditfeieuces ^hown bv the lucerne •-eedlings, 
and it was onl\ aftei the publication ot the lesults of Garmi.Iv and Ai^- 
I ard’s work on ph<ito]>enodieit> that it was thought ad^nsable to make 
a test experiment loi the ]mrposc ot deteinimmg whether the difference 
between the autumn ind spring seedlings was due to the length of the 
solar <laA r ithci tliin to temperatuie 

Thiee scries of sin ill plots were sown on T<iiuiar> 20, ig2i with the 
seed ot Peruvian, Kansi'^ Otinim and TnrkL-.tau lucernes, and also with 
AhdtiUgo falcata One cries was Icdt undei normal ctniditions In 
the CISC of the sce'ond the duration of the da^ was ‘shortened bv placing 
cl light excluding box ovci the plot lioni *4 p m to q a m The dura 
tioii of the light w IS lengthened ioi the third seiie^^ bv turning on an in- 
eandesceuii light at du-^k and tmmiig it < ft at ii p m 

The setHllings giowii undei the notmi^ and shortened da> behaved 
essentially like those Irom ‘rowings n^ade in the autumn lii height the 
1 ineties are ranged is follows 

T) Peruvian ‘ 2) Kansas , j) (bimm , 4) Turke^tin , 5) M falcata 
The lollowing aie the lespcetive heights of the seedlings as measured 
on Maich 3, iqji 

First Senes i) 3 ^/g ni , 2) 3 ]. m . 314 111 , 3 ) 4 ) -2 . 5 ) 

Second Senes i) ’> in , 2) 2 *'2 m , 3) 2 in , 4) i ^/g m , 5) ^ m 
On the other hand there aie slnkinj? dillerences in the tluid si¬ 
nes. Init the heha\ioiir ot the varieties is jiracticallj the o^iposite from 
what it was in senes 1 and 2 In fn.t at the end ot the first month, the 
seedlings of M Falcata .iii<l Gnmm exceeded in height those of the Per¬ 
uvian and K.msas vaneties Thev weie also eiect and nnbranched 
Their height in inches was as follows Peruvian 5 > h^fiiisas 4 %» 
Gnmm 4 , Turkestan 4 ^/s , fahata 5 From these expenments 

It IS clear that it is the da3'-iiight lelatiou of hicenies and not their reac¬ 
tion to temperature that causes the development of marked differences 
between the seedlings of the vaneties of lucerne when the seed is sown 
at certain times of the ve.ii 

I”*] 
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By properly controlling the duration of lighting, it is possible by 
this method, and with little trouble or expense to identify the various 
lots of seed sent for certification G A 


373 Influence of Light and Temperature on Sexual Expression in Hemp. — Schaff- 

MBR, T R , m rhe Botanical GazftUy Vol I^XXI, No 107 2 I 9 ^ ftg is n pl Chicago, 
XII11101&, March 1Q21 

This study 'was originally luidertaken by the author to determine 
what influence the environment might have on the sex ratio between 
male and female flowers in hemp {( annahts ^aft 7 u L ) 

Characters of femaeb pi ant ~~ Well developed root system ; 
robust stem not so tall as m the male plant; broad, flat crown of leaves; 
large leaf-blades with more numerous leaflets (5 or more) ; terminal 
inflorescence usuall\ leafy, petioles long and robust, female flowers 
with no vestigial stamens, weight at the beginning of the flowenng 
period nearly twice as great as that of the male plant at the same age, 
longer growing period 

Characitrs OF MALF ptAM — Small root system, slendei spind¬ 
ling habit and greater height due to the very rapid elongation of the in 
temodes just before anthesis small leaf-blades with fewer leaflets, 
shorter and more slender petioles, ternunal inflorescences with few 
or no leaves; male flowers with 3-6 sepals (usually 4 or 5), with no ves¬ 
tige of gynoeceum , weight about half that of female plant at time of 
anthesis, much shelter life than that of female plant 

Hemp yilanted in spring in the open, under normal conditions produced 
pure male and pure female plants without contusion of sexuality in the 
ratio of about i i, with deviations in either direction for \anons plots 
On the other hind, if the sowing was made in winter, in the green¬ 
house or on shallow benches with low light intensity, there was great 
confusion in sexual expression 4 bimdanl irregul irities were prochiced 
such as stamens with normal stigmas, and structures partly male and 
partly female, as well as more typically bisporangiate flowers and flowers 
typical of the opposite sexual state (see Table) 


Plot No 


4 

5 
8 
9 

10 

ir 

12 

13 

14 

Totals - . . 


Female Plants 


Pure 

Mixed 

60 

1 

' 54 

23 

30 

25 

19 

19 

24 

7 

16 

2 

16 

4 

32 

17 

26 

20 

37 

lf7 

t54 


Male Plants 


Pure 

Mixed 

75 

57 

19 

20 

12 

29 

5 

1 29 

13 


2 

^ II 

4 

1 

9 

22 

5 

‘ 18 

144 

tl 4 
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The percentage of intermediate individuals was much higher in the 
plantings of the winter of 1919-1920 than in those of the winter 1918-1919. 
This is apparently due to the fact that in 1919-1920, the plants were sown 
later (in November and December instead of in January and February), 
and therefore received the minimum of light. The effect of the phys¬ 
ical environment is thus already beginning to show itself in the ratio of 
sexual, expression 

The most interesting point is however the sexual reversion which 
took place to a large extent; both male and female plants showed reversal 
in their growing period to the op]:K)site sexual state. In extreme cases 
over 88 % of the female plants became male, and 80 % of the male plants 
were transformed into females 

The female plants that are partly intermediate from the first, 
or afterwards become male, produce normal seed, until the transforma¬ 
tion lakes place. This reversal takes place at a very advanced stage of 
devel(»pment (immediately before or after anthesis until extreme old age), 
therefore the plant retains its iemale characters with the sole exception 
of the flowers. 

In sex reversal, some individuals produce on\\ imperfect stamens 
with defective ]>ollen and indehiscent anthers, while others produ''e quite 
nonnal male flowers 

The reversal is usualh^ less complete in the male than in the 
female flowers probably because with the males, senility sets in soon after 
the beginning ot anthesis, whereas m the case of the females, there is a 
long active |)eriod after anthesis which permits the environmental factors 
to have ftill effect in the growing \egetative tissues. 

Plots II and 12 shewed the greatest degree of reversal of sex; these 
plots were situated on the northsideof the greenhouse where they received 
the minimum of light and were kejit at a lower temperature. 

A few special cases were carefully studied in relation to the piogress- 
ive change in sexual expression. A certain number of normal fem<iles 
produced 2 or 3 normal seeds and then gradually changed to the stamin 
ate condition, until finally they bore male flowers only. 

The decided sexual dimorphism exhibited by the sporophyte of the 
hemp is not due to soiiie homozygous or heterozygous condition, but 
depends U'|X)n the meflibolic state of the male and female cells, which cun 
be influenced, especially as regards sex expression, by extenial agents, 
particularly by light and temperature. 

G. A. 


374 - On Average Soil Temperature. - eri^dia r La Meuoroio^ta pratua.Yaxr u, 

No, 2, pp. 41-4^, tig. 1 Moutecassiuo, ig^i. 

Eredia states, as a result of his study of the determinations made 
at the “ Osservatorio astrofisico ” at Catania in the first place, and also 
of the observations of other authors, that the annual rariation in soil 
temperature may be expressed by a logarithmic equation. Although 
in temiierate regions the depth to which this variation extends is considet- 
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able, being certainly never less than lo metres^ in tiopical conntties, as 
Boussingauxt had already shewn, the upper layers only are thus affected. 

Detertrunations ot soil temperature are of the greatest importance, 
as they furnish data that are very useful especially in botanical research, 
if taken to the depth of i m Even if made at different times they are 
of value when coordinated with other observations of the same character, 
provided that the temperature of the air is determined at the same time 
as the soil-thermometer is read (r) GAB, 

375 - Soil Tomperature and Its Effects on the Development of llie Nodifles of 
Leguminosae. — seen No. 394 of this Rtvtew, 

376 - Preparation of Soil Solution. ** grlavbs, ] , and hirst, c r (nepartment of 

Chemistry, I tah -Agricultural Experiment Station, Eogan, Utahl m. The Journal o* 
A ftcuHural and Ln %nerrtn Chemt^trv, Vol XIV, No PP 224 226, bibliography of 
2 3 works Washmgtoii, March i, 1^22 

In the investigation of ‘ alkali soils it is often diflicult to obtain 
a clear filtrate, because in the watery extract the degree of dispersion 
of the colloidal disperse x>hase is so great, and in such a stable form, that 
the solution may be kept for >ears withfvul flocculation The jiarticles 
of such a phase are so small that it is impossible to scjiarate them b'v or¬ 
dinary filtration It is imperative however that the soil extntct should 
be free from <olloidal particles, for coloured colloids interfere with the 
sharpness of the final reaction in colormetnc and some volumetric relic¬ 
tions, and wheie the colloid is of a protein natuie, subsequent reduction 
may liberate nitrogen or ammonia, which in the fin il re iction m ly be 
IT terjireteH is mine nitrogen Further the colloids inav utually com¬ 
bine with one or luoie of the reayents and produce eironeous lesults 

The ideal method of obtaining a clear aciueoiis s^ilution would be 
one which yielded a clear solution without flocculation This would ne¬ 
cessitate the addition of a floccnlent which is rapid in action and will re¬ 
move only a minimum cpiantity of the soluble salts from the solution 
without interfering with the sensitiveness of the method The results 
of a companson of the different agents that can be used for this pur|X)se 
shewed that clear soil extiacts mav be obtained by adding to 100 gm 
of soil -{-500 gm of water 2 gm of lime, ferric sulphate, ferric alum, sor 
dium alum, or potassium alum, and filtering through the Pasteui-Chani- 
berland filter, or centrifuging The three last processes give a clear 
solution with a niimmum loss of salt Lime feme sulphate and ferric 
alum cause a considerable loss of nitrates In the determination of chlor- 
i<les and nitrates nothing is to be gained by agitating the water and soil- 
for ni<ire than 5 minutes, provided the soil is finely divided, and the solu¬ 
tion vigorously shaken A longer time ot agitation is required in order 
to reach equihbrium in a soil solution in winch sulphates are to be deter¬ 
mined and the actual period will depend upon the ciuantity and quality 
of the sulphates present 

^i) Sec R Dec 19*1, N'o 1199 {Cd) 
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When nitrates are to be determined in the soil solntion and alum 
is used as the flocculent, no other antiseptic is necessary ; where alum 
is not used and the solutions are to stand for some time, it is well to add 
0*5 cc. of chloroform to each sample , more concordant results are however 
obtained when the analyses are made immediately and no antiseptic is 
used GAB. 


377 - Connection between the Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Soils and their Need 

of Lime. — Johnson, JI \\ (Iowa Agncullural Kxpermitnt Station), in Sot/ 'science^ 

Vol Xlll, No 7, PP 7 "-^, bibliography of 2*> works Bdllimore, Januai\ n)2 2 

In all the States situated in the wet zone of the United States, the 
phenomenon of soil acidity occurs , the nature of this acidity is not well 
understood and very various opinion^ are held as to its cause It has 
been attributed to the presence of mineral or organic acids, to colloidal 
substances, to adsorjition and absorption, and to the effects of specific 
compounds More recently, however, the presence of hydrogen 1011s has 
been demonstrated and as they are an expression of acid reaction then 
occurrence^ denoles leal acidity and not a property due to complex theo¬ 
retical phenouieiui such as has hitherto been supposed The presence 
of hydrogen 10ns having been proved, their concentration was determined 
by varnnis <iuthors These 10ns nia\ lx‘ derived from organic or mineral 
acids, acid salts, the salts ot weak bises and strong acids, coinpotuids 
which are found in all soiK In an\ case it is probable that the principal 
sources of the hydiogen 10ns )f the soil the acid silicates and the salts 
ot weak bases iron nid duiuinium The different views regarding soil 


aciclitv resulted 111 the adoption of diffeieiit methods foi its detcimination 
ind the results obhiined were so dissimilar that their \alue is doubtful 
In some the apparent aciditv w is taken into account, in others the real 
acidity or the cidsoqhion «icidit3% but m e\ery case the results were ex¬ 
pressed under the form of the soil\ need ol lime As, howevei the com- 
])arative value ol want oi lime and oi the hydrogen 10ns concentration 
has not been com])lttcb dc'teimined, the problem is to ascertain the 
lontiection, if any 1 )etween thc^^ need of linie as determined by the vanous 
methods and the conccnliation of the h^drogcn 10ns If there is am 
definite connection, the need of lime can lie expressefl in teims of the 
hydrogen ions coiiccnitiatioii , if no such connection exists, some explan¬ 
ation must be given lor the inconsistency of the data relating to wart 

^'liT order to decide this ciuestion, the author deternuned the need 
of lime and the hydiogen ions concentration 111 50 very different soils, 
and iound that there is no definite connection between need of lime, as 
tleterimned bv Veitch’s method (nexitr.ihvition 

concentration of the hydrogen ions determined by the hydrogen electrode 
On the other hand, Trt’og’s method (nentiahsation by banum 
m the presence of carbon dioxide), gives results combining those obtain^ 
by Vkitch’s method with the d<ita given respecting the coiicen la 
of the h3rdrogen ions 
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In soils of similar t3^ there is a connection between apparent acidity 
and real acidity. 

The acidity of soils seems to be due to weathering and leaching, 
rather than to the accumulation of organic acids ; the clay particles and the 
organic matter act as bufEers to les^^en the concentration of the hydrogen 
ions which proves that soil acidity is to be attributed to the disintegra¬ 
tion and washing away of the mineral substances, and hence to the result¬ 
ant formation of acid silicates 

To sum up, it is evident that in the generality of soils, the apparent 
acidity viz., the need of lime, is in no way connected with the real acidity 
represented by the concentration of the hydrogen ions ; this is the case 
in soils of difEerent types. On the other hand, where the soils are of sim¬ 
ilar texture, age, formation and organic matter content, there may he 
a correlation ^tween the two factors. G. A. B. 

- Stratifieation and Hydrogen-Ion Ckincentration of the Soil in Relation to Leach¬ 
ing and Plant Succession with Special Reference to Woodlands. - sai^isbitry i' t , 

lu The Journal of Fcolo^y^ Vol IX, Xo pp 220 ?40ligs 10 Cambridge, February 24, 

10-22 

Natural woodlands exhibit a soil stratification in wliich a definite 
gradient can be recognised that is reflected in the macro- and micro- 
organic population. Owing to leaching action, the surface soil is poorest 
in bases which increase in amount with increasing depth The organic 
content on the contrary dinunishes with increasing depth associate^! 
with which there is a gradient of hydrogen-ion concentration attaining it 
maximum at the surface. Exceptions are encountered on highly basic 
soils where the manurial action of the dead foliage may result in a higher 
base content at the surface than just below the soil In any case there 
is a fairly close relation between organic content and real acidity, and 
“ buffer " action (or effect of the latent acidity) is shown to be greatest 
in the layer of maximum organic content The view is advanced that 
woodlands in general and probably all types of undisturbed plant com¬ 
munities in England are tending to become progressively more acid with 
consequent changes in the cliaracter of the vegetation. High forest 
is most favourable to this succession, while the system of standards-with- 
coppice with short rotation penod tends towards its retardation 

Woodlands occupying valley slopes are inclined to exhibit less marked 
surface leaching as one descends, and the chief differences between upland 
and lowland woods are regarded as related to this factor. A depression 
of vegetative zones related to soil facti>rs is a natural outcome of this 
process. G. A. B. 

379 - The Carbon Coefficient for Determining the Organic Matter in Soil. — 

J W., and Rxdgi:i.l R H (ArKansas. Agricultural J^^eriinent Station), in Sotldetentet 

Vol XIII, No I, pp 1-6, bibliography of works. Baltimore, January 1922. 

The researches of Schui.ze, Wolff, Fresenius and van Bemmelen 
have contributed to extend the use of a conventional coefficient for esti¬ 
mating the organic matter content of soils from the amount of organic 
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carbon they contain. The value of this method has however been called 
in question on several occasions, and the author's work furnishes some 
conclusive evidence on the subject. 

He determined the organic carbon present in 37 typical soils (super¬ 
ficial, and sub-superficial, subsoil), from various North American Expe¬ 
riment Stations ; the determination of the organic carbon was effected 
at the same time as that of the organic matter and by means of a special 
rapid method of dry combustion 

The data obtained proved without exception that the coefficient 
1.724 adopted in the belief that the humus contained 58 % of carbon, 
gives lower results than those obtained by direct determination. Intact, 
the carbon percentage of the organic matter present in the supeificial 
layer of the soils examined varied from 30 20 to 56.27 %, with an average 
of 49.26 %, being less by g than the percentage obtained by means of 
the coefficient. In the case of the subsoil, the difference was even greater, 
the average amount of carbon in the organic matter being hardly 3g.i6 
There is thus every reason to doubt the expediency of adopting an arbi¬ 
trary coefficient for the carbon content of the organic substances found 
in the soil In any case, more accurate results could be obtained by’' choos¬ 
ing a coefficient based upcm a probable carbon content of 50-52 %• 

G A B. 

-Studies on C/o^rr/i//i/jnPA5for/aiifii77asa Fixer of Nitrcgen.~i 'iiffm T,Cr, 

and Bi:zssoNOF, X , Augnieiitatiou clu NuDibre dts tlostndtum Pai^torianum (Wint^gradski) 
itiiis terrei- pd-rtiellenient sUrili^Nce^ par le sulfure dc caltium, m ( lendu^ cic 

r icademte des Snence^t Vol CI.XXII, Xo 21, pp Pans, May 23, lO"*! 

- JI Id Id Sur les variations dVnergie tiu i loUrtdtum Pastortmtum comme lixateui 
d a^ote, IbidctHy Vol CLXXIIl, NTo nn PP S()S 670, Xovember 7 » 

The effect of partial sterilisation, whether by^ heat or an agent with 
a calcium sulphide btise, is proved by the tact that, out of 10 tubes of 
agar mixed with glucose and siiwii with control soil solution, only 3 fer¬ 
mented, although in the case of the same number of tubes containing 
]>artially sterilised soil, 8 underwent butynic fermentation even 8 day^^ 
after treatment ; after 16 days the ratio still remained as i to 2. Adopt¬ 
ing the dilution method, the number of Clostridium per gram was about 
ICO 000, but tliis figure is far below the real one Even if it is accepted, 
it is from 10 to 100 times higher than the figures given by Jones and 
Murdoch in the case of Azotohacter. The highest coimts of these two 
authors give 1800 organisms j>er gram, whereas Truffaut and Bezs- 
SONOFF were only’' able to find 5^^* would thus appear that ( lostri- 
dium Pastorianuffty and not /1is the principal agent of the fix*i- 
tion of nitrogen in the soil 

II. --- Xhe authors made 2 other experiments by partially sterilising 
a normal soil and making successive cultures from it. They consider 
themselves justified in drawing the following conclusions from the re¬ 
sults obtained: . . ^ 

i) The partial sterilisation of the soil by means of calcium sul¬ 
phide not only increases the number of the Closiridtum Pastoftanum in- 
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dividuals, but also their capacity for fixing nitrogen. This stimulating 
effect of partial sterilisation is lost after repeated culture in agar nfixed 
with glucovse. 

2) There is in soil a factor that hinders the growth of Clostridium 
in artificial cultures made with it. The effect of this factor becomes 
imperceptible when these cultures are sown with dilutions of about i/ioo 000. 

G. A. B. 

^Si - Irrigation Schemes in the Niger territory of the French Soudan. — See 110417 

of this Review, 

^82 - The Improvement of Arable Land and Meadows in Czeco-Slovakia.-- 

0/ the Mmtsirv of A ^^tcu-liure of iho RepMic of Czecho-Sloiakta, Year III, No i, pp. j-2 

Ihragiie, January 1, 1022 (i) 

Stock-breeding being the most im])ortant branch of Agricullute in 
the Czeco-Slovachian countries, meadow land is of equal im]>ortance 
with arable. According to stati^-tics. there were in 1020 520 791 hectares 
of meadow land in Bohemia, 154982 hectares in Moravia and 30028 
hectares m vSilesia , the luij" crop was 31 6 quintals per hectare in Bohemia, 
29.4 quintals in Moravia and 18 3 quintals in vSilesia The average hay 
crop is much less than in Germany as the land has not as yet been 
sufficiently improved The largest vield per hectare is in the Czeco- 
Moravian morntains, next come the crops of the Foiest of Bohemia 
fSumava), and ol the Sndetes The total hay piodiiction of Bohemia 
in 1909 was 16500000 quintals, with a value of 136 milhVni'. of crowms 

The land ini]movement works aie subsidised by the vState and the 
Local Administration^, the latter having opened Lanrl Tmpiovenieiit Col¬ 
leges with the object of liaming the necessary staff Theie arc 2 such 
colleges 111 Bohemia the course lasting for 2 yeais One ol the Colleges 
is at Vysokc Myto and the other at Cheb In Moravia, there is a third 
College at Roznov These Colleges are piovided wnth all the mean^ of 
instruction, collections and laboratories, a botanic garden, expenment 
fields and a large expenment farm The students are chiefly instructed 
in the science of impro\’ing fields and meadows, that is to say, drainage 
work, constructing irrigation and hydraulic works, acjueducts, road-making 
and land division etc After completing their course the students are found 
posts on the staff of the Provincial Agricultural Councils, in Cooperative 
Societies for land-improvement, or are employed by Agricultural-engi¬ 
neers in charge of hydraulic work«^ , in s(^nie cases they are authorised to 
carry out less important work on their own responsibility 

The Ministry of Agriculture makes a grant for the improvement of 
pastures. The neglected grazing-grounds of the Bohemian Forest have 
been taken in hand with the result that the returns have been increased 
by 3 million crowns 

The principal means by which the f01 age crops are increased is by 
carrying out drainage or irrigation works, or both sinniltaneously. 

(j) See R Dec. No 11 'if {EU) 
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Siuce 1908, an increased development of hydraulic works can be ob¬ 
served. As the duties of the Bureau of Hydrattlic Operations, attached to 
the Council of Agriculture in Prague were continually increasing, branch 
offices have been opened at Chlumec n. C., Krdlovc, Hradec, Kutnd Hora, 
Hostelec u. O., Velvary and at Sol^^slav (for the improvement of peat- 
moors). The imj)etus that has been given to improvement works in Bohe¬ 
mia is shown by the Statistics tor the improvement of arable land and 
meadows, which give the total superficial area improved between 1885 
and 1907 35 3 ^^ hectares, and the expense of the respective operations 

as 35 293 000 crowns. 

Owing to the improvement of the meadows, the yield per hectare has 
risen to 50 quintals of hay, and when all the meadows of Bohemia have 
been improved, the value of the total hay crop will ri^-e from 136 438 
croims (1905), to 71700000 crowm. The area of meadow land that 
has deteriorated from excessive moisture is reckoned at 500 000 hectares, 
not counting the peat-moors which cover 20 000 hectares. 

In Bohemia, as in all the other Provinces, the improvement opera¬ 
tions have pas'-cd by 'successive stages from open ditches to pipes buried in 
the ground The drainage system i-» known by different names, according 
t() the materials eiiijdoyed for the work, stones, wood, rods, bricks and pipes. 

The improvement work is carried out under the supervision of the 
Improvement Cooperative Societies which are established in accordance 
with a law giving them a right to the grants made for the purpose b^’ the 
State and Provincial Adimnistrativ’e Authorities. These Cooperativ'es 
are united in a Confederation at Prague. 

Peat-mooxs are very common in the mountains: the Bohemian For¬ 
est, Sudetes, Czeco-Morav’ian mountains, the neighbourhood of Tfebofi, 
and Blatna and in the basins ol the rivers Labe and Jizera. 

The improv^ement of the peat-moors would result in a jirofit ot 6 mil¬ 
lion crowns. In Bohemia, they are cultivated according to the methods 
employed in Germany, the Netherlands etc. There are also several fac¬ 
tories in Bohemia (Straz, Novv Hrady and Bastianbergb where excellent 
peat-moss litter is made 

In the 1922 Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture of the Czecho-Slo- 
v^kian Republic, the sums allocated to land improvement amount to 
23 900 000 croums ; in the Budget of Bohemia, 4 480 000 crowns were set 
apart for this puqiose as against 5 230 000 crowns in Moravia and 64 6/2 
crowns in Silesia* 

383 ~ Further Experiments with Activated Sludge in England. — Richards, e H.and 
Sawyer C. (Rotlwnisted Experimental Station), in Journal of the Society of C hemtcul 
Indu$try, Vol. XEL No 5, PP Eondon, March 1922. 

Preliminary experiments carried out at Rothamsted on the feitilis- 
iug value of slate-bed and activated-sewage sludge have recently been 
described (i). The present communication aeals more particularly with 

(1) See R. 1920, No 843. {hd.) 
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attempts to answer the following questions : i) Does the activated sludge 
method recover more of the nitrogen in sewage than the older methods of 
sewage purification ? 2) Is the nitrogen recovered in the sludge in a fofm 
available as plant food ? 3) What is the source of the high nitrogen con¬ 

tent of activated sludge ? The enquiry was undertaken at the request of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, most of the expenses being met by a grant 
from the funds of the Ministry. In Order to test the fertilising value 6f 
activated sludge on the field scale and at the same time to obtain information 
on these points, it was desirable to have a small plant working under direct 
control and concurrently with the laboratory experiments. 

The results of these experiments may be summarised as follows , 

1) If activated sludge is aerated for a short period in an ammoniacal 
solution, the recovery of the nitrogen is quantitative The nitrogen not 
found as ammonia or nitrate 111 the effluent is recovered in the sludge 

2) If aeration is continued, loss of nitrogen occurs and this loss is 
roughly inversely proportionate to the volume of sewage present. 

3) The same effects are ob'-erced with sewage. The ammonia falls, 
\vhile the sludge gains nitrogen with a loss of nitrogen on the whole bal¬ 
ance after 16 days' operations 

4) There is considerable evidence to shew that the extra nitrogen in 
activated sludge, over and above that found in the old type sludges, is 
derived from the ammonia of sewage There is no evidence of fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen 

5) The number of protozoa in well-activated sludge apjiroximate 
to I 000 000 per gram of wet sludge The cell content of these organisms 
alone may account for a large proportion of the extra nitrogen. 

6) There is complete correlation between the numbers of active 
protozoa and bacteria in activated sludge under varied condition-^ of 
working. 

7) The increase in bacterial mmibeis following suppression of the 
protozoa produces no im})rovenicnt in ])urification of sewage There is, 
however, a change in the bacterial flora, nitrifying organisms being suppress¬ 
ed by the partial sterilisation When nitrifying organisms were reintro¬ 
duced, a greater quantity of nitiate was found in the ]iartially sterilised 
than in the untreated sewage The expenments did not, howevei, enable 
the investigators to decide whether this is due to larger production or a 
decreased destruction of nitrate. 

Simultaneous exiiennients carried out at the expen mental sewage 
plant, in which a domestic sewage of rather above average strength and 
a small proportion of detritus were used, resulted in the x>roduction of 
activated «ludge containing 3.5 to 6 8 % of nitrogen calculated on the dried 
sludge. Very great variations in the methods of working (e g. in the volume 
of air, strength of sewage, amount of sludge in tank, and time of re¬ 
tention), produce no appreciable change in the nitrogen content of the 
.sludge. Observations made in working the experiment tank confirm the 
laboratoiy expenments designed to find the source of the extra nitrogen 
content of activated sludge compared with ordinary sewage sludges. They 
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afford no evidence of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, but saggest that, in 
addition to colloidal nitrogen, ammonia is removed trom the sewage by 
physical or biological means or both. Under strongly aerobic conditions, 
and with a leSvS proportion of sludge in the tank (less than 25 %), the re¬ 
covery of sludge i'^ practically quantitative (colloids neglected), 1. e., 
its weight is practically the same as the weight of suspended solids 
in the sewage. If aeration is moderate to poor, and if the volume of 
sludge is allowed to accumulate up to 50 % or more, over half the dry mat¬ 
ter in the suspended solids of the sewage disappears. Vanations of con¬ 
ditions influence the nitrogen changes in a similar way, but there is always 
a loss of nitrogen — under favourable oondition^^ 20 %, under unfavour¬ 
able 80 of the nitrogen left in the tank is not recovered 

The proportion of total nitrogen lecovered from sewage in normal 
working by the activated sludge method is greater than by the older me 
thods of sewage purification, viz 15 % compaied with 10 obtained by 
])recipitation and bv se])tic tanks. With sewage of half the average 
strength and supp]>dng twice the iK>rmal volume ot air per gallon of 
sewage, the recover\’ of nitrogen was 27 %, of the total nitrogen in the 
sewage. 

The tank ex^icriments also brought out 2 other important points 
a) the great increase 111 availability of the nitrogen by activation, under 
continuously aerobic conditions ()(> % of the total nitrogen is nitrified in 
100 days (under less aerobic conditions only 40 % of the nitrogen in the 
activated sludge is nitrified), compared with 15 % of sewage solids, and 
if the latter had been lagoon-dried, probably not more than 5 % of the ni¬ 
trogen would have been available 

The phosphoric acid content of samples of activated sludge is much 
higher than that found in the old type sewage sludges examined by the 
Royal Commission (l). These contained from o.6() to i.ii % phosphoric 
acid compared with 2,8 to 38^0 in activated sludge. The same applies, 
but in a less degree, to the ptitash The amounts of phosphoric acid and 
(d potash have not much mauurial importance, but their relation to the 
liigh nitrogen content ot activated sludge is suggestive of a common bio¬ 
logical tirigin 

Field trials w^ere made with activated sludge at Rothamsted Farm , 
the first lot was applied to plot- for grass and barley, the second for pota¬ 
toes. No attempt was made to dr\ the sludges beyond about 90 % mois¬ 
ture wntent, and they were applied in a pasty condition which made 
uniform distribution lather difficult The result- obtained showed that 
generally speaking, activated sludge gave good > 4 elds in comparison with 
sulphate of ammonia and farmyard manure, the nitrogen ratios being 
equal. It must be remembered that rather less than half the nitrogen in 
the activated sludge is available in 100 days, while practically the whole of 
that in the sulphate of ammonia can be nitrified in the time. There is one 
important difference between the results of the.se field trials and those ob- 
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tained in the preliminaiy pot-culture experiments, described itr the begutning 
of the article. The dried sludge gave very uniform results in pots, but 
the wet sludge gave much greater differences between the yields of individ¬ 
ual plots than is usual in this class of work. This effect was noticeable 
with all 3 crops, but no satisfactory explanation can be given to account 
for the bad agreements between duplicate plots. In any case, however, 
these field trials show that activated sludge has a high manurial value in 
marked contrast with the old type sewage sludges tested on the Rotham- 
sted farm in past years G A. B. 

384 - Experiments with “Rhenanis Hiospbat” in Germany. — ksmv, Tn and 

Weiskb, i' (Aus dem Institut fur Bodenlehre uad Pflanzenbau n der Iremdwirtsobaft 

Hochschule m Bonn^Poppelbdorf ), in LaitdtLtrischaffhchc Jahrbucher, Vol I4VI, No t 

PP i-'i? Berlin, 1021 

The authors have continued their manurial experiments with ** Rhe- 
nania phosphat (i) which is obtained by calcining a mixture of phono- 
lite and crude, poor phosphates rich in lime Six years have elai^sed since 
the first researches were made without attempt at experiments on a 
sufficiently large scale The experiments made in Belgium with a similar 
product known as ** Vesta ** phosphate (2) gave excellent results on the 
whole as compared with those obtained by the use of either superjihosphate 
or basic slag. In the opinion ot Gri:goiri:, Vesta '' phosphate has also 
an energetic fertili'^ing action, and it would appear that its phosphoric 
acid and potassium are quite as readily assinulated as that of basic slag 
and the potassium of the potassic salts used as fertilisers respectively. 

The authors undertook 2 series of experiments, one to te^t the action 
of " Rhenania phosphat in the capacity of a pliosphalic fertiliser, and 
the other to determine its action as a potassic fertiliser They adopted 
the following methods 

1) Except in special cases, they always compared equal quantities 
of the total phosphoric acid, 

2) The\ always compared the potash of " Rhenaniaphosphat ** 
with a parallel series of leucitic potash obtained by the fusion of lime with 
leucotephnte 

3) Since “ Rhenania phosphat '' and basic slag both contain basic 
lime, the authors took into account the amount of the lime in the above- 
mentioned products 

4) The potassic fertihser was always spread before sowing and mixed 
with the upper 30 cm of soil. 

5) The basic fertiliser on the contraiy’^ was applied in successive 

doses. 

The experiments were carried out in pots with an artificial soil made 
by mixing clay with quartz sand, peat, calcium carbonate and ground pho- 
nolite. The plants chiefly grown were Crwiferae (as being very suscept¬ 
ible to phosphatic fertilisers), hairy vetch, tobacco and potatoes. 

(j) See R IQ16, No /|o6 {Fd) 

(2) See R igiQt No S 72 {hd ) 
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The following conclusions may be drawn from the results obtained : 
a) Approximate equivalence of the phosphoric acid soluble in ci¬ 
tric acid present in “ Rhenaniaphosphat '' and basic slag in 6 out of 
10 experiments. 

h) The action of the total phosphoric acid of basic slag and of “ Rhe- 
naniaphosphat was equal in 3 out of the 13 cases mentioned. 

c) In 4 cases the action of total phosphoric acid of “ Rhenania¬ 
phosphat '' was greater than that of the phosphoric acid in basic slag. 

In 40 % of the cases, the action of the phosphoric acid of “ Rhenania¬ 
phosphat corresponded to its solubility in citric acid ; on the other hand, 
it was greater in 60 % of the cases. This difference in the results depends 
partly ui>on the intimate composition of the fertilisers compared and partly 
on external circumstances. 

In the experiments relating to potassium, it was found that it was 
used in the proportion of 47 to 100 % (average 73 %), of the correspond¬ 
ing value in potassium of |x>tassiuni chloride It may safely be said, that 
the potassium of « Rhenania-phosphat corresponds to 81 % of an equal 
amount of potassium in the form of potassium chloride and sulphate. 
Owing however to the method of manufacture the availability of the potas¬ 
sium decreases as the action of the phosphoric acid increases, but tliis has 
only a secondary effect on the total results,because a Rhenania-phosphat'^ 
containing 12 % total phosphoric acid and 3 % potassium would be 
worth per quintal 60 marks for the phosphoric acid and 1.50 to 2 marks 
for the potassium, so that the latter becomes a gratuitous supplement to 
the phosphoric acid. 

As regards solubility in citric acid, the phosphoric acid of ‘‘ Rhena- 
nia-])ho.spliat " would seem inferior to that of basic slag. There is, however, 
no strict proportionality between tliis solubility and the fertilising power 
of pho.sphoric acid, and no results could be obtained from researches in this 
direction. G. A. B. 

38*^ - Results of Two Years Experiments with Superphosphate “ Tetraphosphate 
and Phosphorite in Italy.-'* -\v\nzi K. (Istitulo Agrano della R. nniversUfl di Piha, 
in UAtir%coUura Year xmV, Parts 1 - 5 , pp. M5-I55, Bibliography. Pisa, iy 2 i (i). 

These experiments were undertaken with the object of making some 
contribution to the much discussed question of the efficacy of tetra- 
phosphate " as compared with mineral superphosphate and phosphorite. 
They were carried out in two adjoining fields divided into 8 plots. Maize 
was grown in the fields in 1918, and winter wheat in 1918-1919 maize 
succeeded a tem]x>rary winter pasture fertilised with farmyard manure ; 
the wheat had been manured with nitrate of soda. The total phosphoric 
acid content of the superphosphate used was 15-%» which 14-^5 % 
was soluble in water and citrate of ammonium. The tetraphosphate was 
found by analysis to contain 26.22 % phosphoric acid of which 1.68 % 
was soluble in l % citric acid, wliile the phosphorite contained respecti\e- 

(r) See R, 1^20, No. .198. (/:</.) 
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ly 26.70 and 2.12 % ; both the latter compounds were equally finely 
ground. The phosphatic f€irtilisers were applied to the maize at the rate 
of 4 quintals per hectare in the case of all except the control plots. 

In the following table the author gives a summary of the results 
obtained. He calculates the yield indices from the average weight of the 
crops obtained from the control plots and brought up to 100. 




' Maize (ist year) 

1 Wheat (and year) 

Fertllisera 


By¬ 

products 

- 

By-productfr 


j Gtain 

1 Grain 

(straw and 
, gross) 

1 

None (control). 

100 

1 

100 j 

100 

100 

Phosphorite. 

too 

lOZ 

lOI 

ZOO 

Tetraphosfdiate. 

109 ' 

108 1 

105 

1 X05 

Mineral superphosi^ate. 

Z20 j 

II 2 

ZX 2 

Z06 


In order to be able to estimate these results accurately, it must be 
understood that the productive capacity of the land was high, owing to 
manuring and working in the preceding years. Hence none of the dif¬ 
ferences are observed wliich would occur in the case of soils that had never 
been fertilised. The differences between the effects of the fertilisers 
applied are however so noticeable that the following ctmclusions can be 
justified. 

1) The phosphorite had no appreciable effect upon either the first 
or the second crop. 

2) The tetraphosphate exerted a beneficial effect upon both the 
first and the second crop. 

3) The action of the tetraj^hosphate upon both crops was less than 
that of the mineral superphosphate, although the latter had a considerably 
lower phosphoric acid content. Further, as the difference in the price of 
the phosphoric acid unit was not proportional to the difference in the effi¬ 
cacy of the two fertilisers, the inferiority of the tetraphosphate is absolute. 

Two points still femain to be decided : a) whether under other conditions 
tetraphosphate would behave differently as compared with superphosphate 
and phosphorite ; h) the efficacy of tetraphosphate as compared with basic 
slag, When these points are settled, it will be necessary to consider the 
economic aspect of the question. 

In any case in order to arrive at some definite conclusion respecting 
the desirability of using i>hosphorites, and the superiority of one phosphat¬ 
ic fertiliser over another, it would be advisable to carry out further 
experiments with the object of comparing one or more ground phosphorites 
with superphosphates, and more particularly with the tetraphosphates 
obtained from each phosphorite. 


G. A. B. 
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^86 - Studies m Sulphur as a Factor in Soil Fertility. — i Woodward, j (Contnbu 
tion^ from the Hull Botanical l^abc^ratory 289), m The Botamcal (jtazetU, Vol lyXXIlT, 
Vo 2. pp 81 i>), bibhogiaphy of 73 works Chicago Ill, February i >22 — 

II BtJsHNCLi, I, S (Chief Chemist, 1 reejxirt Sulphur Company), A. Hi-^torical Review 
of the Rescirch showing the lerliliser Value of Sulphur in 1 ht 4 mortctfn F etI 
Vol CVl Vo 4, pp Hi hb Phil i Iclphia I ebruarv 2 s, i )- 
I This in\ estif^ation was conducted under the terms of a research 
fellowshij) from the Gypsum Industrie*- Association in the L niled St a 
tes Basing his opinion on the analyses made by Robivsov (i) which 
show a wide \anation m the sulphur content of different soil types the an 
thor considers that othei types of soil should be an ilysed to disco\er their 
sulphur as well as their phosphoiiis content and that it is also necessary 
to conduct field experiments He therefoie anah^ed 54 avenge sf>il and 
-ub soil sam]>les fiom Indian i Kentuckj Michigui Ohio and Wisconsju 
for pho'-phoni'- snl])hur ind the los*- on ignition hcrlilising experiments 
with gyi>sum weu mide it the ‘-ame time in the field of Indiana ind 
Kentucky whence the s ini])les hid been taken 

The anaHtic dat i show i geneial lelation between the sul]>hui eontent 
ind the loss on ignition 111 soil s ini])les ot the same or clo^-eh related soil 
t\]>es but this rel ition 1^ not ai>]> irent when clifteieiit soil ta]>cs are com 
p ired The sulphur content^ in the ^iirf ice ^oil \ iry from o 0118 to o 0905 
pe^r cent while the phosphorus content*' \ ir\ tromo c>3(x>to o ^407 i>er cent 
All the upl ind uid mo*-t if the illuv 1 il soils ire ])oor in sulphur the 
1 igh ]>hosphoius content of most of the Kentucky scnls and one of the In 
(liana soils is undoubtedlv due to the influence of the lock fioni which 
thev were derived this being the c ise with the Kentucky samph s i hmt 
stone nch in pho^])horns If the snljdiui ind ])ho^phorus content ol the 
surtaee soil Hhe np])er 15 cm) ne e ilcnlated ind compired with the 
iniounts removed by ma\inuun elop*'of m iize wheat tiinoth\ clovei ind 
lucerne it is found tint the highest sulphur content i*- sufficient foi onh 
^,c) yeirs of lucerne i» ol eh \er 159 d timothy 355 of whe<it 01 232 of 
mai/e whereas the lowe^st sul]>hni content is suthcient tot only 5 yeais 
of lucerne 18 of clover 21 ot timothy 4b of wheat 01 30 of m nze 
The lowest idiosphoTiis content IS ecpial to the amount lemoyed bv 42 
years of mai/e (x) ot wheat 80 ot timothy 3(1 ot clover 01 20 of lucerne On 
the other hand the maximum iihosphorus content would be enough for 
401 years of maize 5bS of wheat 757 timothy 341 of clover or 189 of 
lucerne 

On some ol the soils tobacco clover and lucerne were lienefited by 
the Use ot gy])suiii The icsiills are however licit f]uaiititati\e IVIore 
held experiments are needed and greater care should be taken toelimin<it 
other factors interfering with the effect of the gypsum Ivach treatment 
should be repeated in order to reduce the probable error More satisfac¬ 
tory lesults would probably he obtained if the work were confined to one 
held for each soil type and if each treatment weie ippliecl to from 3 5 

plots in the same field 
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II. —• The author reviews the literature {eKpecially the American Ute- 
ature), dealing with the question of the fertilising value of sulphur and 
reminds the reader that much less is known about the transformations of 
sulphur in the soil than about those of nitrogen. The reason is that sul¬ 
phur is very rarely deficient in soils, and the subject has never been consi- 
ered of sufficient practical importance to justify extensive investigations. 

Instead of thinking of the nitrogen-phosphorus-pota^h formula as re¬ 
presenting a complete fertiliser, it is time to work solely from the standpoint 
of limiting factors including not only the three above-mentioned, but also 
sulphur, lime, magnesium and any other factors that influence crop pro¬ 
duction . 

The early failures with g>q>sum were probably due to the fact that 
phosphorus or some other element besides sulphur was limiting growth, 
or that sulphur was not the element required. In any case, the facts re¬ 
cently brought out in regard to .sulphur should lead at once to a wide¬ 
spread re-examination of these problems with more carefully designed and 
more rigidly controlled experiments. 

G. A. B. 
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387 - Differentiation of Character in Young Lucerne in Relation to Length of Daylight. 

— >Sce No. y;? of thi*^ Rtvicw 

388 - Sexual Expression in Hemp in Relation to Light and Temperature. - See No, 37;. 

of this Revuw 


389- Chemical Composition of Green Maize at different Stages of Ripening, — see 

No. t().^ of Ihi*^ Review 


390 - Occurrence of Quercetin in a Type of Brown-Husked Maize. — Sando, c.e. 
(jtinior Chemist, Office of Physiological and Fermeiitalioii Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industiy, U. S. Depart, of Agric ) and Bartlett, H, I). (Department of Botany, 
University of Michigan, Collaborator, Office of I’hysiological and Pormaitation 
Investigations. Bureau of Plant Industries, U S. Dei>art of Agric.), ia Journal of 
A^ricuUural Research, Vol. XXITI, No. i pp. 1-4. Washington, 

In connection with the genetical studies of pigmentation in maize, which 
ha\^e been carried on for several years at Coniellj University, the authors 
made parallel biochemical studies in the isolation and identification of the 
pigments from material ot known genetical constitution The brown- 
husked type of maize contains a flavonol viz., free quercetin, and a quercetin 
glucosid. 

The two compounds are both lemon-yellow’^ in colour If they accoxmt for 
the truly brown colour of the husks of this type, it must be through their 
tinctorialfquality, probably through their adsorption on some colloid com¬ 
ponent of the brown tissues. It is very probable that the quercetin gluco¬ 
sid is the counterpart in the brown type of the anthocyanin of the purple 
type of wffiich the pigment will probably be found to be allied to cyanin. 

G. A. B. 
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391 ~ COIII|IOSitio& of Wild Beets* — Sazzxard, K., in Comptes rendus de VAcademic des 
Sciences, Vol. CI*XXrV, No. 6, pp. 411-412. Paris, February 6, 1922. 

The author gives the results of the analysis of two lots of beetroots 
coming from Primel-Tregastel (Finisterre), and forwarded to him at the 
request of Schrtbaux. The data obtained may prove useful to the breeder 
who is seeking for roots specially adapted to industrial requirements and 
capable ot transmitting their characters. 

Consignment of October 26. 


Weight of roots . . . . • . 

Dry matter. 

Sugar. 

Ash.. 

Insoluble pulp.. 

Carbonised ash in the residuum. 

Nitrogen. 

Water 4 - sugar. 


Average 

Maximum i 

Minimum 

17 g“- 

) 

56 gm. ; 

TO.So gm 

32.18% 

35.22% 

29.64 % 

15.95 

19.60 

13.80 

1.73 

1.98 

1.32 

9.12 

X0.48 

7.24 

0.46 

0.56 

0.20 

0.84 f 

0.98 

0.63 

83.50 1 

84.38 

82.88 


i 


The^e beets, which are smaller and more woody than the beets used 
in sugar manufacture, abo contain more dry matter, as well as more inso¬ 
luble pulp, more total nitrogen, more mineral substances {about 2 
times as much), and more chlorine, stidium, magnesmm, and phosphoric 
acid 

Their sugar content is equal to or higher than the sugar content of the 
industrial beets ; their sai> is less pure and the sum water |- sugar lower 

Consignment of December 14. 


Sugar . 

Diy matter . . 

Carbonised ash .. 

Total nitxx>gen . 

Insoluble pulp. 

Carbonised ash per zoo of residuum 


13.00 to 15.56 % 
26.40 to 28.40 
0.08 to 1.28 
0.33 tt> 0.49 
9,00 to 9.90 
0.34 to 0.40 


Tlie figures obtained from this consignment were thu^ lower than in 
the case of the first. 

These results show that wild beets can be found with as high a sugar 
content as cultivated beets grown for industrial purposes P. C. 

392 - Formation of Alcaloids In Bsiladonna Leaves, in Relation to Solar Radiation. 

— See Xo, 429 <^f this Review. 
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393 - The lafluenoe of Light and of Fluctuating TempenutiurM on the Gofttlnation 
of Poa eompresam. — fryer, J. R. (Department of Field Kmbandry, University 
ct Alberta), in Scientific Ai^ricnUufe, Vol. II, No. 7 , pp. 225-230, figs. 5. Gardenvale, P. Q. * 
March 1922. 

It has been observed that the satisfactory germination of Poa compressa 
L. is more or less uncertain. In samples, which on external examination, 
appeared to be full of life, sometimes only 10 to 20 % of the seeds germinat¬ 
ed. whereas for other samples of similar appearance the germination per¬ 
centage rose to 50 or 60 %. Moreover the same samples, when retested, 
frequently gave results differing widely from those obtained the first 
time. General f>bservations led to the belief that sunlight and fluctuating 
temperatures were beneficial to the germination of this seed, but no de¬ 
finite data had been obtained and no literature dealing with the subject 
was available. 

The author made an experiment on the influence of sunlight upon the 
germination of Canada Blue Grass (Poa Compressa L.), and took 12 seed 
samples for the puq}ose. Simultaneously with the above tests another 
experiment was conducted for the j^urpose of studying the effect of steady 
temperatures and of fluctuating temperatures. The results showed that 
sunlight has a somewhat beneficial effect upon the germination of Poa 
compressa. Daily fluctuations of temperature ranging between 150 C 
and 350 C are probably the best temperature conditions for germination* 

G. A. B. 

3Q4 - Effect of Soil Temperature upon the Development of Modules on the Hoots of 
certain Leguminosae. — Jones, F R. (Fathol<>Ki 5 ^t, office of cotton, Truck an<l For¬ 
age Disease Investigationh, Bureau of Plant Imiustry, S Dept, of Agric.) ami 
Tisdale, 'W^ B. (Iirstructor m I*lanl l*athology, I’uivcrsity of VVisconsiu), in Journal of 
Ai’ficnltiiral ResearckVcA XXII Xo i, i)p 17-31, figs. 4, pi 3. W'ashington, i«>2i 

The study of a diseavsed crop of lucerne suggested the idea that soil 
temperature might affect the development of nodules on the roots of lu¬ 
cerne and i>erhaj)s all other leguminosae to such a degree that the assimi¬ 
lation of nitrogen by these plants is greatly modified during the summer. 
The researches described in this article were carried out with the object 
of investigating the question. Preliminary studies were made upon the 
effect of soil temperature on the develoinneiit of 4 leguminosae ; lucerne, 
red clover, field-peas and soy-beans with special reference to its effect 
on the infection of these plants by Bacillus radicicola Bejer., and the 
subsequent development of nodules. The greater number of the data 
were obtained by growing i>lants in soil kept at a series of temperatures, 
ranging from I2« to 36® C with variations of 3® between each. The air 
temperature w^as uniform for all the plants, ranging from 14^ to 2cP C. 

As was anticipated, the 4 plants differed in their ability to tolerate 
soil temperatures at the extremes of the series. I'hus peas were dwarfed 
at 30<^ C ; clover developed poorly at 36® C while lucerne and soy-beans 
grew very well at that temperature. Soy-bean x>lants grown in soils kept 
at I2<^ — 15^ — 33*^ — 36® C had very dark-green leaves, whereas the foliage 
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of those towards the centre of the senes became progressively lighter, 
the lightest leaves being found at 24^^ C 

With regard to the number of nodules formed on plants grown in soil 
kept at these series of temperatures, irregulanties were found in each se¬ 
nes, but no large and consistent dififerencet) weie discovered, except that 
at the extreme uppei and lower temperature limits tolerated by the plant 
the number of nodules was reduced, although peas usually produced a 
greatly increased number of nodules at 30P C In ^hort all the species stud 
led lomi nodules in soils at any temperature at which the plant can make 
a growth that is at all vigorous 

While the vanaMon in the number of nodules was not consistent their 
size measured by the average dry weight jier plant was found to difEer 
greatly and consistently within the senes at least so far as the soy-bean 
was concerned The maximum weight attained for a soy-bean plant aftei 
a period of two months was found at a soil temperature of 24*^ C Examina¬ 
tion of nodules on the roots of the other Leguniinosae indicated that their 
maximum production occurred at about the same temperature 

The weight of the nodules produced b\ so>-beans was not found to 
be con elated with the weight of tojis or roots through the senes of temper 
atures In fact the weight of the tops was practically as great at 30^* 
to 360 L <is at 24^^ L while the weight of the roots declined rapidlv at the 
higher tem]Kratuies The weight of the roots likewise showed no such 
the diminution at the higher ot kwer temperature as did the weight of 
nodules With the soy-bean plant and to a much less marked degree with 
the other plants there was a correl ition between weight of nodules and 
ailour ot plants the largest weight f>t nodules occurring on plants with 
the palest green colour C^neralh speaking, plants with large nodules 
had a higher peicentage of total nitrogen in the to})s though this correla¬ 
tion is not exact 

As legards the factors of soil en\ ironment that may exert an influence 
upon nodule toimation such as moisture, concentration of nitrates and 
h^drogen-ioii concentration of the soil solution it does not appear that 
their variations, influenced 111 an^ wav the differences m nodule develop¬ 
ment recorded at the different temperatures in these senes GAB 

395 ~ Observations on Heredity made at the Phytotechnical Station at Abed 
(Denmark). Visikkga^rd n V n m /eitsihrift jm I thfizeiruchtun \ ol VIII 
Part pp i(> I Jldliii, SepteiulKjr i 

A senes of experiments on lupin, wheat and baile\ have recently 
been carried out at the Phytotechmcal Station of Abed (Denmark) The 
following are some of the results obtained 

I) Lupin - Lupmus an^ustifohus is a blue-flowered variety but 
contains individualb having both red and white flowers 

From the cross white X hh(e were obtained in the Fj exclusivel} 
blue-flowered individuals, and in the blue and white offspring m the 
ratio of 3 I — From the cross red X blue, bine-flowered hybiids were 
obtained in the and in the blue and red-flowered plants in the ratio 
of 3 I 
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The blue X red cross gave in Fj, blue individuals and in the F*, blue, 
red and white flowered plants in the ration of : 9:3:4. 

There would appear to be two genetic factors concerned, B and R, 
in the case of the blue flowers ; B by itself gives rise to white flowers, and R 
to red flowers. 

2) Bari^EY. — In 1916, there appeared in a line of native barley. 
No, 867, eight abnormal plants characterised not only by their stiff straw 
but also by having only 6-7 very closely growing grains situated at the 
tip of the ear. These seeds were sown ; 36 abnormal and 4 normal plants 
being obtained ; the abnormal produced in their turn (in 1918) abnormal 
progeny only, whereas the offspring of the normal plants consisted of nor¬ 
mal and abnormal individuals in the ratio of : 3.35 : i. 

The anomaly was probably the result of mutation in a 1914 plant, 
but owing to the dominance of the normal type, it only came to the light 
in 1916 as a consequence of segregation. 

3) Wheat. — As a result probably of mutation, a speltoid type of 
wheat was discovered in a line of wheat known under the name of Abed 
Storalks (large-eared Abed), and derived from Square-head. The new 
type differed from the original line in having longer, weaker culms, and 
longer, thinner and less dense ears. The progeny of the mutant was 
composed of speltoid and of normal t3rpes in the proportion r • x. The 
normal plants produced exclusively normal descendants, whereas the 
speltoid continued to segregate into normal and speltoid individuals in the 
proportion i : i, and may give rise to new types. In this way amongst 
others a dwarf form and an awned speltoid form have been obtained. 

G. A. 

396 - The Establishment of a New Vine Selection Station in AusXxIa. — 7 itt<ichutf 

lur Pflanztn^uchltini^^ Vo\ VIII, Part. 2, p 208 Berlin, September igjr. 

The Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and Sylviculture has established 
at Klosteriieuburg, near Vienna, a Rebenziichtungsstatioii (Vine Selec¬ 
tion Station) which is attached to the *" Hohere Staatslehranstalt fill Wein 
und Obstbau (Advanced School of Vine-Growing and Fruit-Tree 
Growing). The new institution has been placed under the scientific 
direction of Dr. Lintsbaukr, the administration having been entrusted to 
Fr. Kober, Inspector General of Viticulture. G. A. 

397 ~ Experiments in Selection and Hybridisation made with the object of obtaining 

Types of Oats for Norriand (North Sweden). ~ nilssont-Ehte, h., m SveriKes 

XJts&desfoyenifv s r%dskrrftf Year XXXI, Part pp 20^-21 MalmC, i 4 > 2 i. 

In Sweden owing to high latitude and varying altitudes, there are 
great differences in the climates of the physiographical zones ; it is there¬ 
fore necessary, in the case of every species of agricultural plant, to obtain 
distinct types socially adapted to each zone. This fact was recognised 
from the beginning of plant-breeding and selection in the comitry. Early 
maturing kinds of oats must be chosen for Norriand in order that the crop 
may ripen before the first autumn frosts. The species of oats indigenous to 
this region have succeeded in the course of time in adapting themselves 
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to their northern environment with its short summers and small sum to¬ 
tal of heat. They ripened much earlier in the comparative cultural exper¬ 
iments than the varieties from districts lying further south. These na¬ 
tive oats of North Sweden, although differing greatly from one another in 
many of their characters, share the following defects : low yield ; poor 
quality of grain (the caryopsids are small and the glumes form a high 
percentage) weak straw. 

There are 3 varieties: 

1) Nordsvenska hvtthafren (White Oats of North Sweden), very 
early, grown in South and Central Norrland ; 

2) Nordfinsk svarthafren (Black Oats of North Finland), very early, 
grown in Upi^er Norrland. 

3) Merohafren (Meroe Oats), native Norwegian o*its oi Meroe in 
the Nordlanden 

Two other very early varieties. Mesda^ and 1 yskniosUiajre have re¬ 
cently been widely grown in Northern Swe<len 

The cultural exj>erinients made at Svalof h.ive demonstrated the 
yiehling capacity of the early types . Guldregn produces a crop from 30 
to 40 % higher on an average than Mesdag and Nordfinsk. There is there¬ 
fore nothing surprising in the attempts made by agncnllurists to introduce 
into the northern provinces good, heavy yielding, and relatively early- 
maturing varieties, sue h <is Ligowo and Giildregt}. Good results may be 
obtained from these varieties in hot years and favoured districts, but in 
ordinary cold seasons, the setting and ripening of the grain is hindered by 
the low temiK'ratures, so tliat the yield of these oats in spite of their spe¬ 
cific productivity is lower than th<it of Mesdag. 

Hence it is necessary to :)btain foi North Sweden a t>q)e af oat combin¬ 
ing the chameters of early maturing and s]>ecific i>iuductivity in order that 
the grain nuiy develop and njien in good time. The combination of these 
two characters has been the object of much research and of many experi¬ 
ments along the lines i)f physiological selection and hybridisation 

Selection. — By means of pure line selection. ^Kisitive results have 
i>een obtained with the Meroe oats from which have been derived a new 
type 0668, which is both early maturing and prcKluctive. 

Since however the quality of the grain is ]>oor (the seed being small 
and having a high percenbige of glumes), tliis new product cannot lie used 
directly, but forms excellent material as a base for further crossing exper¬ 
iments. 

“ Nordsvenska hvithafren *' is also not <it all homogeneous, but since 
it is made up of many distinct forms, it could be impn)ved by sorting 

From 1900-1906 the author carried out a continuous series of selections, 
taking as his starting point the large amount of material collected in 1899 
by Prof. Hjai^mar Nn^ss('>N" in the province of Dalame. The final product 
of this selection was type OQ24 {Svalof fdradlade Dalahafre =:Dalaoats 
selected at Svalof). which is markedly su^>erior to the population from which 
It was derived as regards the quality of the grain. 

Crossing. — The crossing experiments were begun in 1903. Their 
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chief object was to combine in a single type the good grain qiaality and 
high yield of the best varieties with the early-ripening of the oats indig* 
enous in the North. The experiments began with the series I^igowo x 
0660 (0660 === pure line of Norc/finsk Svarfha/re) and Ligpwo x 0668 
(Meroe pure line). Ligowo is distinguished by the good quality of its 
grain. In the Fg {1905), as might be expected, very complicated segr^a- 
tion took place. 

Out of 670 individuals of Ligowo >< 0665 a certain, but not very high 
number have the early-maturing character of the 0668 parent. The seeds 
of 43 of the plants, that were earliest both in heading and ripening, were 
sown in the same number ot plots. From the best of these plots, a new 
individual selection of 57 plants was made and their seed sown in 57 
plots. Some of the most typical and uniform individuals were harves¬ 
ted together and the seed used en masse for the raising of a new 
strain which gave most promising re.sults during the coni|>arative experi¬ 
ments of iqoS-iqii After this date, 32 new lines ivere selected, one 
of them l>eing put on the market in 1920 midei the name of (man Oats 
h ; this represented the final results of the cross Ligowo x 06608 

From Ligowo x 0660 was subsequently obtained by similar method^ 
the B'jrn Oat which proved superior to Onon in the Southern part of Norr- 
land Lately however it has been surjxissed by Odat which tends to re¬ 
place it 

Finally in iqo 6 , the cross Guldregn x 0924 (selected Data) was made. 
Ouldregii ts distinguished by its high ^dekl, the good quality of its grain 
and the vigour of its culms From this cross w^as obtained final selec¬ 
tion the line 01163, wdiichcombines in satisfaci.orc proix)rtions thecliaracters 
of both parents and was put on the market in 1921 under the name of 
Odal Oats. 

From what has already lieen said, it may l)e concluded that the pedi¬ 
gree selection of native <jats and the cro.sses made have given jKisitive 
results in the right direction. 

In fact from the cross Lig<JWo x 0668 was obtained Cfrion, a p«iT- 

ticularly suited to the interior and north of Norrland and to the highest 
zones It combines with early ri|)ening good qualit3" and quantity of 
grain and straw ; «and its culms are more vigorous than those of o()68. 

Odal would appear to be the ty|>e most adapted to the southern 
jxirtion of Norrland 

There is no doubt that in these two cases early maturity and product¬ 
ivity have been successfully combined in good pro|X)rtions with othei 
valuable characters, and it is certain that further improwments can be 
obtained by continuing to work with uniformity of method along the pre- 
vsent lines. " G. A 

398 - Researches on the Question of a Fatuoid Mutation of A venm Sutivn. - 

Ak^rman, a , in s tfi 'cs (Hsade^iort'fttn^'* Ttdskrtfi, Year XXXI, Part 6, pp 266 csS 
MalinO, igjj 

In the sowings of cultivated oats {Arena saitva) individuals are some¬ 
times found that differ in many jx>ints from the common type and bear a 

Csti-ses] 
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certain resemblance to Avena faiua. Thus the glumes (including those ot 
the 2nd and 3rd grain), are furnished with a strong curved awn, while 
at the base, at the height where the ripe grain becomes detached, the cal¬ 
lus is surrounded by a projecting ring of tissue. There is also a tuft of 
stiff hairs at the base of the seeds. 

These aberrant forms, known under the name of Faiuoiderna 
(= F'atuoid), appear not only in the pure lines, but also in the mixed po¬ 
pulations. 

In addition to these fatuoid forms, other forms evidently of hybrid 
origin (heterozygotes) are occasionally seen which naturally have a greater 
resemblance to the normal type. 

The progeny of these hetero zygotes segregate into normal, hetero¬ 
zygous and fatuoid forms in the ratio 1:2:1. 

The question of the origin of these forms arises. It was at first as¬ 
sumed that they were due to a natural cross between cultivated and wild 
oats, but tills appears not to be the case, for in the first place, Avena 
fatua is not found in the district of Svalof where Nii^son-Khlk has made a 
prolonged study of these anomalous forms, and in the second, as has been 
shown by the results of Tschkrmak and St^rface's hybridisation experi¬ 
ments the segregation in the case of true crosses is very comxilicated, a 
large numl>er of cluiracters being involved. 

In the present case, except for the few x>oiutsof difference mentioned 
above, the new and the original form are precisely similar. 

If a h3'bri<l origin is excluded, the fatuoid form must lie regarded as a 
true mutant. G. A. 


390 - Rice Selection in the Philippines. - scc No. 409 ot this AVi ua. 

400 - Behaviour of the Hybrids Medicaj^o smtiya, x M. falcata from the 

Standpoint of the Production of Types of Lucerne Suitable for Central Sweden. — 

WiTi’E, H, in Sverx-.cs lUsdUesforentims Tidskrtft, Year XXXI, Part s, pi>. 

:Malm 5 , J921. 

The author first gives a short account of the cultural experiments 
carried ont in different countries with the object of discovering the most 
valuable types of lucerne. I n Sweden, where lucerne is only grown 
in the Central and Southern provinces, the best results were obtained with 
Hungarian lucerne and Medicago x^ariegata {M. satira x M, falcaia), and 
the latter could with advtuitage be substituted for the Hungarian variety 
in districts where great vigour and lugh resistance to cold are .specially 
required. 

The author has for some years been making a number of experiments 
and researches at Svalof. From the results obtained, he is led to the con¬ 
clusion that the climatic conditions of Sweden (heavy rainfall and low tem¬ 
peratures), are not favourable to common lucerne from the ^xiint of view 
of seed production. The plant flowers freely but a very small percentage 
of the blossoms only set seed. 
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In 19x2, the following seed ciop was obtadned by the author from X3 
strong, well-developed plants: 


From 1 plant.no sccxis 

» 8 plants.less than i gm of seeds 

» 2 plants *. » »i-2 n» » 

» I plant. » »S5 »» » 

» I plant. » » 7-1 » 


On average 1.55 gm per plant 

With the object of obtaining a vigorous, productive type both as 
regards forage and seed, the author decided to begin his work with mate¬ 
rial from M. saliva x M. falcata. Crosses can be effected easily without 
emasculation, all that is necessary is to adopt the usual method of apply¬ 
ing the pollen by means of a brush to the flowers to be fertilised, after 
previous isolation. 

The hybrid has clKiracters that are almost intermediate. Its 
shoots are more branched than those of M. saliva and its habit of growth 
more oj^n, although not so decumbent as that of M. falcala. The c<)lour 
of the flowers, which in the i>arents is bluish-violet and bright yellow res¬ 
pectively, becomes in the hybrid a dirty yellow, or greenish-yellow with 
more or less distinct violet-green veining. The ix>d is intermediate in shiipe 
between the sickle of falcaia and the spiral cliaracteristic of the common 
lucerne. Stolon devel<ipment is more vigorous than in falcata, but less 
strong than in saliva, A second growth is rare but it is more vigonnts 
than with M. falcata when it occurs 

The hybrid is superior in seed production to either of its parents. 

In the F2, very complicated segregation takes place. regtirds 

stem length, some of the Fj hybrids have longei steins and some shorter 
than their parents ; the habit of the hybrids is in most cases open as in the 
Fx> but some individuals have erect stems as with saliva and in other the 
stems are decumbent as with falcaia. The colours are the sjime as in the 
flowers of the other shades such as light-3’ellow, violet-brown, bluish- 
v^iolet and white being also found, all associated wththe most V'arious and 
complicated segregation phenomena. 

Thereisnotonlyanintermediatetyfieof habit, but also of pod, as well 
as types similar to the jiareiital, together with all ]x>ssible intermediate 
forms and gradations. 

It has been mentioned that the Fj produces abundance of seed ; in 
the Fg, seed formation is not common and in certain individuals, complete¬ 
ly absent. Some of the Fg hybrids are however very ]>rolific, as is shown 
by Table I. 

These data show that 378 out of 523 Fg individuals or 73.3 %, pro¬ 
duced less than 2 gm. of seed per plant; in or 21.2% produced from 2 to 6 
gm., 16 or 3 %, from 6to 10 gm , 12 from 10 to 20 gm. and one plapt only 
bore 39.8 gm. 

In the Fg it is rare for the plants to shoot a second time but in this 
respect great variability is shewn. 

EO#] 
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TabIvE 1 * — Seed Production in the F2 of Medicago sativa x M. falcata. 


Seed yield 

1 - - 

Number of Plants 


Totals 

In grammes 

Line 

Line 

i Line 

' Line 

Line 

Plants 

; % 

1 

.. - 

' 37-1919 

3^-1919 

j 39-1919 

j 40-19x9 

41-1919 

below o.oi . . . 

. . — 

5 

9 


_ 

14 

2.7 

0.01-1.99. . • • 

• - 7 

202 

I18 

19 

18 

364 

69.6 

2 00—3,99 .... 

. . I 

34 

39 

5 

7 

86 

16.4 

4.00-5.99- . . . 

- . — 

9 

II 

3 

2 

25 

4.8 

6.00-7.99 .... 

. . I 

2 

4 

I 

I 

9 

i '7 

S.00-9.99. • . . 

I 

2 

3 

I 

— 

7 

1.3 

10.00—11.99 

. . — 

3 

2 

3 

— 

8 

1*5 

12.00-13.99 . . 

. . — 

I 

1 

1 

— 

3 

0.6 

14.00-15.99 . . 

. . — 

— 

2 

I 

— 

3 

0.6 

16.00-17.99 . . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0.4 

18.00—19.99 , . 

. . — 

— 

I 

— 

— 

I 

0.2 

38.00-3.99 . . 

. . — 


I 


— 

I 

0.2 

Tofah 

. . le 

244 

191 

34 

28 

S 23 

f 40.4 


Table TI gives the forage yield. 

Table II. — Forage Yteld of ordinary Lucerne 
and of the Hybrids of Medicago sativa X M. falcata. 

Kg. ot green mass per hectare 




ist cut 

2ud cut 

3rci cut 

Total 

Oi dinary hitxjnie (Hungarian) • - - 


31 750 

22 350 

13 250 

47 354 

sahva falcata (aveiage of i 6 Nos) 


35 000 

7 000 

I 500 

43 544 

«* » No. 21—1919 •• 


43 c>oo 

7 500 

2 000 

52 444 

» HQ 32 — 1919 • • • 


35 000 

13 000 

500 

48 544 

» • » 19—1919 .... 


19 000 

2 000 

— 

21 444 


The first cutting of the hybrid was slightly larger than that of ordinary 
lucerne, but the second and notably the third cuttings were distinctly 
smaller. 

The author believes that it will be possibleby means of continuous and 
systematic selection, in spite of the complications arising during segre¬ 
gation, to isolate cold-resistant types giving heavy crops of seed and forage, 
especially for the districts of Central Sweden where the inclemency of the 
climate precludes all hope of a third cutting. G. A. 

401 - On the Origin of a new Line of Red Clover with short Corolla Tube. — Linhard, 

E.» in Zeiischrift fur PfUfusenzuchtufti:, Vol. VIII. No pp. <>s-i2o. Berlin, September 

In 1907 Nielsen observed in a clover field in Bohemia several plants 
with light-colon red flowers and relatively short corolla tubes. Among 
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the progeny of these plants, were individuals with pale flowers and short 
corolla tubes, which in 1911 produced two dwarf plants, all the organs being 
proportionally reduced in size: stems 10 to 15 cm. in height; flowers very 
small; capitula small and compact; corolla tube 4 to 5 mm. long. It 
was not possible to obtain seeds and to propagate this dwarf form. The 
experiments were continued with the family that had produced the dwarf 
t^^pe. In 1911, the author cross-pollinated two late plants with pale flowers 
and comparatively short tubes (8 mm.). By repeating the operation in 
the following years, he soon obtained a line with whitish (very pale vio¬ 
let) flowers true to colour, small compact flower-heads and short tubes. 
This new line was observed to be very accessible to bees, and the author 
therefore gave it the name of Bienenklee the Apitrefle of Martinet, 
or bee clover. 

The following Table gives in a comparative form the biometric data 
of the new line and of ordinaiy)^ red clover. 


The Biometric Data of Bee Clover and common Red Clover. 


Eength of tube (in mm ). 

Number » plants^. 

» » stems per plant . • . 

* » flower-heads per plant. .... 

» » » per stem .... 

» » seeds per plant. 

• » seeds per inflorescence .... 

Total weight of plant, in gm. . . . 

» » of each plant, in gni. . . 

» >» of xooo seeds, in gm. 

» » erf seeds in % of total weight 


11 Common Red Clover 
Bee Clover , 


1920 j 

1! 


■| 

1; 


6,91 

36 

13*3 

233 




17-5 

S181 

36 


145 ,! 

17.6 , 


No 38 46 


9.99 

IZ 

2 X.O 

253 
12.1 , 
1745 

7 

173 

3*4 

1.90 

2.0 


No 50.3s 


(10) 

2 

31.5 

314 

10,0 

935 

3.5 

306 

2.5 

2.65 

0.8 


This new line is not only distinguished by its relatively short corolla 
tube, but also by the large amount of seed it bears. 

The short tube facilitates the entrmice of the bees by which the clo¬ 
ver is pollinated. JG. A. 

402 - Experiments Researches on the Fertilisation of Red Clover {Trifolium prm^ 
tense} in Germany. — Schlecht, F., in ZcHschrift fur pflanzenzuchtum, Vol. VIII. 
Pari 2, pp. 121-157. Beilin, September 1021. 

This paper gives the results of experiments made at the Pbybotech- 
nical Station of Hohenheim, with a view to studying the problem of 
auto-sterility in red clover. The author in the course of his researches 
had also occasion to collect important data resi)ecting the moisture of the 
air, the percentage of seeds that set, the presence of a new disease of the 
anthers and the occurrence of pods containing two seeds. 
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ExPEKBUENTAI. CONTROl. OF AUTOSTKRIIJTY. — For the purpose of 
isolation, gauze cages 30 x 30 cm, at the bottom and 80 cm. in height 
were used. 

The operation was effected by exerting a slight lateral pressure upon 
the standard of the keel, so as to expose the stigma and the anthers. The 
]X)llen is collected on a brush and api>lted to the stigma ; before passing 
from one plant to another, the brush must be dipped in alcohol to prevent 
any chance of cross-pollination. 

The author only obtained a total of 10 seeds from 8589 flowers thus 
treated which may well have been the result of the involuntary introduc¬ 
tion of foreign tx>llen : the autosterility of clover has thus once more been 
proved. 

In order to confirm the results of the experiment, control tests were 
carried out on several flower-heads of the same plant, some being artific¬ 
ially cross-fertilised, while others were freely exposed to the visits of 
insects. 

In both cases the |>ercentnge of seeds set was very high (from 32.8 
to 08.5) thus showing that the o|>erations liad been very well carried 
out. It is clear therefore that the failure to produce seed mentioned 
,ilx)ve is to lx* attributed exclusively to antosterility. 

When self-|X)llination (with the yx)llen of the same plant) is effected 
through the agency of Bomhifs, some seeds are usually obtained ; this 
fact does not however discredit the theory of the aulosterility of the red 
clover, for it is very difficult to find insects in the country that have not 
already been in contact with several clover plants. 

The agency of insectj?. — Can !>ees act as pollinating agents ? It 
IS generally conceded that bees are not able to reach the honey of flowers 
with too h)ng a corolla-tul)e. The author carried out 808 biometric de¬ 
terminations and obtiiined length values ranging from 5.2 nun. to ii 
nirii. The usual length was 8,q nini. and the general average 8.7 mm. 
Zander re^xirts thiit the bee can insert its prolx>scis to a depth of 7-9 mm.; 
if this is true, according in the author’s statements, 72.5 ^*'0 
flowers of the clover would be accessible to bees. 

In the control experiments, large gauze cages measuring 85 X 2000 
cm. at the lx>ttoni and 100 cm. high were used. 

The results are summarised in the following Table. 



No. , 

No. 

Fruits set 

Mode of poUJnatloD 

of inflores- 

of 

No. % 

ceners 

flowers 


Rees . * . . 
Bombu:, . . • 
Flowering in 

the open. 

125 

100 

100 

II 692 

9517 

9911 

6 328 
4516 1 

4 830 I 

53-2 

47.5 

48.7 


Totals and avt^aKe^ . . . 

Stft 

tt Itb 

l»S84 j 
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Thus the bee is as good a pollinating agent as Bombus. 

Effect of moisture upon poeunation. — Contrary to Martin's 
conclusions, it would appear that a high degree of atmospheric moisture 
does not by itself interfere with the process of fertilisation. 

Two-seeded pods. — Sometimes the two ovules produce two ripe 
seeds. 

Disease of the anthers. — The anthers of the red clover are oc¬ 
casionally attacked and destroyed by a fungus belonging to the genus 
Sotrytis, but distinct from the species that are at present known. The au¬ 
thor suggests for this fungus the name of Botrvtis antherarum-^TrifoUi. 

G. A 

403 ~ Genetic Behaviour of a New Seed Colour in TritoUum pratense, in 

Sweden. — Wittf, H,in S-tcn htsddesfdremnKS Itdsktifif Year XXXI, Part ft, 

pp 257-265. IVIalmd, ig2i. 

The colour of the seeds in clo\^r varies considerably in different 
individuals, but is always uniform in the same individual. The colour- 
variations range through all possible shades from light yellow to purj)- 
lishblack. 

The author found in addition to these already well-known colours, 
another very rare hue, whitish-grey, or white, wliich had never belT>re been 
observed. 

This particular coloration of the seed always occurs in correlation 
with white flowers, lack of anthocyanin in the sepals and vegetative partvS 
of the plant ; we have therefore to do with an albino form. This character 
is recessive. In fact, if an albino individual is crossed with a normal, 
progeny with coloured seeds and white seeds respectively are obtained, 
in the second generation, in the monohybrid ratio : 3 . i. G. A. 

404 - The Histological Characters of the Root of the Sugar Beet from the Point of 

View of Selection. — U., m Znt^chrf/t fur PtJ inzenzuchtun^, Vol VITI, Part II, 

pp I <) 5-20 5 Beilin, September i<)22 

Recently, the sugar-beet'has been selected less with a view to sugar- 
content, than with the object of obtaining good root-development, in 
order to increase the amount of residue which forms an excellent 
stock-feed. 

The present methods of selection, wliich are based on the polarisation 
and weight of the root, do not furnish sufficient data to serve as a guide 
in work directed to obtaining types with high yield and imiting in the best 
possible proportions both quantity and quality. 

The larger size of a root is frequently due to its greater water content, 
and is not therefore transmissible. In determining the weight of the root 
it is therefore alw'ays necessary to consider the proportion between the wa¬ 
ter and the dry matter present. The latter alone is of importance from the 
standpoint of heredity. 

In experiments in this ty^ie of selection, it would appear that the 
greatest difficulty is due to the negative correlation between the weight 
and the sugar content of the root. It is, however, not a question of true 
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C5orrelation, but rather of co-ordinate dependence due to the fact that 
most heavy roots contain a large amount of water. This interdependence 
has been regarded as a basis for generalisation. In reality however types 
are to be found that combine a high sugar percentage with great 
weight of root, and the liroxxigation of these types by means of pure lines 
lias done much to show that sometimes the heaviest roots are also the rich¬ 
est in sugar. In selection therefore, as has been said, the dry matter must 
he taken into account. In the case of two beets of equal absolute weight, 
the more valuable from the genetic standpoint is the one in which the 
ratio : water : dry matter is lower. 

This ratio provides the means of judging whether the tissues of the 
root are compact or not. The author gives the data for 10 roots. As regards 
the above ratio, it is possible to distinguish, taking 2.75 as the mean, 6 
roots with compact structure (I-III-VI-VIII-IX), with values ranging 
between 2.71 and 2.61, and 4 roots with loose structure (Il-IV-V-Xj 
with values between 2.77 and 2.92. Some excessively large roots (like 
II-IV-V), weigh a great dc^al (763-651-560 gm.) but their structure is far 
from compact (2.92-2,85-2.90) ; from the genetic standpoint they cannot 
\ye regarded as actually heavy. 

If a comparison is made l^etween Nos. II and III as regards weight, 
we find : 

Root No. IJ weigh.** 763 gtn ami contaiii.s 194gm. oi dry matter and 568.43 gm. of water in the ratio 
of; I ,2.92. 

Root No. Ill weigas 684 gm. and contains X88.44 gni. of d-y matter and 49s.51 gm. of water in the ratio 
of : T ; 2.63 

Difler: in favtmr of II: -i- 79 2 ctm. of dry matter -f 72 87 gm. of water in the ratio of : 1 : 11.91 


The 79 gm. diherence in weight is largely due to a greater amount of 
w'ater. In order to liiive equivalence, instead of 6.12 gm. of dry matter 
and 72.87 gm, of water, 21.75 gm. and 57,25 gm. respectively should have 
iK^en found. 

In e.stinuitirg the actual value of two beets (again taking as a basis 
of compfirisoii root No. II), the following equation was obtained : 

7(>j ^11 (weight (>f root): 104.5^ (^Iry matter) “ 65 !4 : x 
X - 174.0 of dry matter. 

As a matter of fact, root No. Ill which weighed 684 gm., contained 
188.44 dry matter, that is to say, 14.03 gm. more. 

In the same way, although root No. II with 79 grn. more weight 
might be considered equal to No. Ill, it would be necessar5^ if this were 
the case, for the weight of 763 gm. instead of being made up of 194.46 gm. 
of dry matter and 568.43 gm. of water in the proportion of : i : 2.92, 
to be made np of 210.19 gm. of dry matter and 552.81 gm. of water in the 
proportion of : i : 2.63. 

Thus beetroot No. II contains 15.63 gm. of dry matter + 15.62 gm. 
of water and its value is therefore lower than that estimated for Ireetroot 
No. III. 


4 
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If the dry matter content of these roots is calculated in this manner 
and the average taken as 141.87 the following values are obtained: 


No of roots 

1 

1 Actual Value 

i 

Proportional Value 

Uiaerence 

j 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

I. 

214.65 

2x2.00 

+ 2.65 

II. 

194-56 

203.47 

— 8 . 9 X 

Ill. 

1S8.44 

182.40 

*f 6.04 

IV. 

168.93 

1 ^73.60 

— 4,67 

V. 

145.52 

151.47 

- 5.95 

VI. 

117.54 

116,27 

•f 1.27 

VII. 

i 102.98 

99.47 

+ 3.51 

NIII. 

1 102.43 

98.93 

+ 3.50 

IX. 

98.55 

94.67 

+ 3-88 

X. 

85.13 

85.60 

— 0.47 


Therefore the 6 roots with compact structure come in the following 
order III ~ IX - VII - VIII - I - VI. 

On the other hand if we apply von Rumker’s correction for the ra¬ 
tio between weight and sugar content and take as a basis of comparison 
the average weight of a root weighing 532 gm. with 20.73^ of polari.sation 


we obtain for root I: 

Weight of root I = gni 

Average weight of all the root> - $^2 gin . . Corresponding pi^laris^ation * 20.72® 
Difference in favour ol .Vo, i -f 26^ gni . von KCmker’s correction . 0.77® 

Correcte<i x^lari&ation . . » 19.<>5^ 

l*olarisation ot root No i =- 19.10® 

Difference.— 0.85 

For the more compact beetroots, the following values are obtained, 


IX - i.6i; III - 1.25; VI - 0.63; VII - 0.14; Viri o.oy. 

The results of determining the dry matter on the one liand, and the 
weight of the root and the polarisation angle on the other, do not agree. 
Therefore, the present methods of selection, which are based on the polar¬ 
isation and weight of the root, cannot yet be considered as satisfactory. 

The polarisation data must be corrected by the sugar content of 100 
parts of dry matter, and the structure and absolute weight of the root 
should also be taken into account . G. A. 

405 - A Bio-Chemical Index for Determining the Vitality of Seeds (i). — nemrc, a. 

and Duchon, E., in Compics rendus de VAcademte des Sciences, Vol. 174, No. 9. 
pp. 631*634. Tans, Kebruao' i')22. 

The authors have shown (Comptes rendus Vol. 173, 1921, p. 933), 
that the activity of the catalyst affords a rapid and easy means of deteim- 

(i) See R, March X022, No. 253. (Ed) 

[404«I*S] 
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iiiitig the vitality of seeds. They adopted the following method : 2 gm, 
of finely ^otmd seeds are mixed with 20 cc. of distilled water and put into 
a flask with a rubber stopper provided with two holes through one of which 
passes a funnel with a regulating tap, while an escape tube with two bends 
passes through the other and thence into a vessel of water and under a gas- 
bell graduated to tenths of a cubic centimetre. By means of the funnel 
are introduced 15 cc. of 3 % oxygenated and neutralised water and the 
amount of oxygen liberated is measured after 5 minutes, and later after 
15 minutes. 

The results of many experiments have demonstrated that all other 
factors being equal, the amount of water decreases regularly with the 
weakening of the germinative capacity. 

These results expressed graphically give a regular curve and thus the 
germinating flower of the seeds can be deduced from the amount of 
oxygen liberated. 

In practice, it is well to use the comparative method, and to compare 
the catalytic activity of the ground seeds under examination with the 
graphic curve obtained under the same conditions from seeds of known 
germinative ix)wer. P. C. 

4i><> - The Exfiortation of Red Clover Seed from Czecho^Slovakia. — Buiiettn of the 

Ministry of A sericulture of the Czech o-Slovakian Het>ubhc^ Vol III, No. 8. Prague, 

January i, 1022. 

The seeds of forage crops, especially those of Red,White, Swedish and 
Crimson Clovers (after which comes the seed of Sainfoin etc.), are among 
the most important agricultural products exported from Czecho-Slovakia. 
Statistics show that the following quantities of clo\’er seed were produced 
in 1920 : in Bohemia, 121 098 quintals ; in Moravia 45 157 quintals ; in 
Silesia 3 341 quintals, in Slovakia, 34 993 quin tabs ; in Sub-Carpathian 
Russia, 2895 quintals ; the total production amounting to 207 484 quintals. 
Owing to its excellent qualities tins seed finds a ready market abroad, 
especially in England, Scandinavia etc. In 1921, about 300 trucks ot 
red clover seed were extK>rted. There are certain restrictions on its exjjorta- 
tion, for as adverse climatic conditions have daniaged the clover crops in 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Government has been compelled to limit the consign¬ 
ments of clover seed sent abroad, in order tliat the farmers may have 
sufficient for their own requirements. On the other hand, the Experiment 
and Seed Testing Stations are protecting the reputation of Czecho-Slovakian 
clover seed by guaranteeing its purity, IX)wer of gehnination, and freedom 
from any admixture of weed seeds. G. A. B. 

407 - Steady Decline in Price of Vegetable Seeds in the United States sinee 191 S. 

Weather, Crops and Markets, Vol. I, No. 7, P- i2<)-i46. Washington, I). C., Feb. 18, ic)22. 

Prices quoted for vegetable seeds, both by retail mail-order and whole¬ 
sale dealers in the United States, are almost uniformly lower than in 1921, 
and, for most items, the lowest since 1917- The decline has been constant 
since 1918, when the peak was reached fox most kinds. The accompanying 
table of retail catalogue and wholesale prices show that the prices of beans. 
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peas* sweet maize, lettuce, and vine-cxop seeds fluctuated less violently than 
did other seeds, including beets, cabbage, celery, spinach, and turnip, of 
which laige quantities normally are imported. 


Average Wholesale and Retail Catalogue (R) Prices of Standard Varieties 

of Vegetable Seeds {%per pound) 


Kind 
of seed 

X917 

zgx 8 

19x9 

X 9 M 

Z 92 X 

1933 


Wh. 

it. 1 

Wh. 

R. I 

Wh. 

1 

R. 

Wh. 

R. 1 

Wh. 

R. 

Wh. 


Beaus, dwarf. . . 

o.x 8 

0.32 

0.26 

0 - 43 ' 

0.21 1 

0.41 

0.16 

0.39! 

O.X 5 

0.39 

0.13 

0.37 

Beans, garden pole* 

0.X4 

0.26 

0.24 

0.411 

0.23 

0.43 

0.2 X 

0.40 

0.19 

0.41 

0,15 

0.39 

Beet, garden. . . 

0.90 

1.30 

1.45 

2.35. 

1.07 

1.75 

0.64 

1-35 

0.48 

I.I3 

0.38 

Z.00 

Beet, mangel. . 

0.75 

0.55 

0.90 

1.30 

0.68 

1.20 

0.36 

0.90, 

0.31 

0.80 

0.27 

0.70 

Cabbage . 

1.90 

3-00 

3.80 

5.05 

8.00 

IZ.XO 

2. 75 1 

5.25 

2.40 

3 - 90 j 

2.00 

3.15 

Carrot. 

1,00 

I 40 

1.75 

2.25, 

0.90 

1.70 

0.50, 

1.30' 

0.50 

I.IO 

0.40 

1.00 

Celery, domestic . 

I 50* 

2.60 

2.25 

2.85' 

1.85 

2.90 

1.60 

3 -*o, 

2.00 


1.60 

2.75 

Celery, imported . 

lo.go 

17.00 

10.00 

15-35 

5.00 

13.55' 

4.00 

X0.45 

4.^ 

9.85' 

3-00 

9.05 

Cucumber . . . 

0.54 

0.95' 

0.83 

1.75 

0.85; 

1.30, 

0.86 

1.30 

1.80 

1.401 

0.81 

1-35 

I,ettuce. 

0.651 

1 - 35 , 

0.85 

1.40 

0.90 

1.50 

0 72 

155! 

0.76’ 

1.60^ 

0.76, 

1*55 

Muskmelon. . . 

0.54} 

I.IO 

0.78 

I 30, 

o.8x 

I 35 ' 

0.73 

1.50 I 

0 79 

I.5011 

0.76 

1.50 

Watermelon . . 

0.42 

0.80' 

0.70 

0.951 

0.54 

115 

0.46 

1.10' 

0 - 45 , 


0.46 

1.05 

Onion seed. . . 

1.90 

2.50! 

4.50 

5.15 1 

2.65 

3 -8 o, 

1.80 

3.151 

i.6oj 

3-ooJ 

X.20 

2.55 

Parsley . . 

0.35 

0.90 

0.60 

1.05 f 

x.oo 

1.25 

0 60 

x.io' 

0,60 

I.IOt 

0.50 

I.IO 

Parsnip .... 

0.30 

0.70 

— 

1 - 75 ! 

1.00 

1.80 

0.40 

1-25 

0.35, 

1.05' 

0.35 

1.00 

Peas, garden. . 

0.12 

0.23 

0.19 

0.37 

0.19 

0.38 

0.24' 

0.45 

0.19! 

0 42|l 

O.X4 

0.37 

Radish . . . . 1 

a.40 

0.65 

1.60 

1.65 

r.30 

1.65 

0.60 

x.^o 

0.50 i 

».I 5 

0.50, 

I.IO 

Spinach . ■ J 

0.^ 

0.90 

2.00' 

2.10' 

0-751 

1.25 

0.35 

0.80 

0.201 

0.70 

0.20 

0.60 

Squash, summer 

0.65 

0.95 

0.80 

1.40 

1.05 

I 50 

1.00 

1.65 

0.901 

1.65 

0.75 f 

1.50 

Squash, winter . 

0-55 

0.95 1 

1.00 

1.50 

1.10' 

1.60 

I.IO 

1.70 1 

1.00' 

1.60 

o.80j 

1.40 

Sweet corn. • 

0.20 

0.26' 

0.25 

0.38 

0.17 

0.35' 

0.15 

0 36 

0.13 

0.36 

o.xo 

0.32 

Tomato .... ' 

2 75 

2.951 

3-60 

4.10' 

4.00 

4-45 

3 - 25 ' 

4-45 1 

3.101 

4.25 

2 Bo' 

3-90 

Turnip, English . 

0.35 

0.70 1 

1.75 

1.95 

1-35 

2 05 1 

0.65 

1.40 j 

o. 50 | 

x.i 5 | 

035, 

0.95 

Turnip, Swede . .1 

0.32 

0.65 

1-50 

2.35 

1.25 

2.05 

0.45 

1 - 35 , 

0.37I 

1.00, 

0.271 

0.90 


I' I 


* Not includisg I^ima beans. 

Any changes in the price of the former group, of which the domestic 
production is usually sufficient to supply the needs of the United States, 
may be attributed largely to variations in the cost of production and pre¬ 
paration for market. The suppl^^^ ot the latter group, however, was not 
controlled by domestic commercial growers and with imports suddenly 
cut off, the high prices prevailing in 1918 followed. lyikewise the rally of 
domestic growers to supply the deficit thus created, followed by the rapid 
resumption of imports, caused these items to decline quickly to their 1917 
price levels. 

Oi the w'hole, wholesale prices for 1922 compared with 1921 show a 
greater reduction than do the retail catalogue prices. The wholesale prices 
of beans, peas, sweet maize, beet, cabbage, carrot, celery, onion, i>arsley, 
squash, and turnip are 15 %-30 % less while the retail-catalogue prices ol 
these items, with the exception of cabbage and English turnip, are only 
5 than last year. Very little change, if any, occurred in the 
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wholesale prices of other kinds of vegetable seeds except tomato which is 
quoted 10 % less The average retail prices of tomato declined 8 %, 
spinach 15 % and watermelon 9 %, cucumber, lettuce, muskmelon, 
parsley, parsnip, and radish were unchanged to slightly lower. 

GAB 

408 - Reliabill^ of the Nall Test for predicting the Chemical Composition of Sweet 
Hftize* — Appleman, C O (Maryland Agricultural Lxpenment Station), in Journa^ of 
Agricultural Resexrch, Vol XXI, No ii, pp 8 x 7 820 Washmgtcn, Septunber 1921 

In carrying out the nail test, the thumb-nail is thrust into the kernel, 
and the exudate examined winch is opale^^cent, milky, creamy and doughy 
in the 4 successive stages of ripening , at the last stage, the kernels begm to 
turn yellow 

The author made parallel and comparative expen ments with sweet- 
maize and found from the results of chemical analyses of the kernels that 
the nail test was rehable, although its reliability is influenced by the rate 
of npening and of water loss by evaporation. 

He also discovered that 

The corresponding stages of crops npemng under different climatic 
conditions vary both in umfornuty of composition and average percentage 
composition 

The percentage composition of the carbohydiates in the nulky stage 
of a late crop was much more uniform than in the same stage of an 
early crop 

The nail test is most reliable when applied to crops that npen slowly 
m a cool autumn 

In each of the npemng stages except the dough stage, the percentage 
of total sugar was more const<int than the percentage of starch 

As npemng proceeds, the increase in the percentage of starch is much 
greater than can be accounted for by the decrease in the percentage of 
sugars From the beginning of kernel formation until the end of the np¬ 
ening period there is a continual movement of sugar from the plant into 
the kernels where it is transformed into starch The following Table gives 
the average percentage of the composition of kernels of sweet maize of a 
late and early crop lespectively, as indicated by the nail test The per¬ 
centages are calculated with reference to the dr> matter content 

Percentage CompostHon of Sueet Maize at Different Stages of Ripening 


Crop 


Eatly 
I«ate . « . 


Pre Milk , 

Stage 

Milk SUge 

I arlv 

dough Stage 

Dough Stage 

Total 

sugar 

i 

Starch j| 

Total 

sugar 

Starch | 

Total 

sugar 

Starch | 

1 Total 
sugar 

Stark 

42 0 x 3 1 

! 

22 0$0 1 

2 Q .183 

38911 ! 

1 

13515 

56519 

8.786 

59 422 

51.200 

24080 

35 297 

33 475 ' 

15 328 1 

50 975 1 
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409 Riee in th« Camus, J, ^ (Agro&otnlst U C 2 »urg« ol Agrcmomy Section) 

in Government of the Phihppine Islands, Department of AcricitUure and Natural Pesonrces, 
Bure:iu of '1 Ltuulturc, Btmetln No, ^7, pp. x>^7, tables xo, pi XZ^VXI. Maxilla, x^ax. 

The author gives detailed information as to the dimatic conditions^ 
soil and cultural operations associated with rice growing and the cost oi 
production, preparation of grains for the mills and utilisation of by-pro¬ 
ducts, and describes the latest tests and experiments conducted by the va¬ 
rious Philippine Experiment Stations especially with reference to varieties, 
selection, etc. 

This bulletin was prepared primarily as a practical guide to' the or¬ 
dinary rice grower of the Philippines, but as it is based on ii years of 
experimentation by the Bureau of Agriculture, it is also of fundamental 
interest to the scientific agriculturist. Certain points of special interest 
have here been selected. 

i) Types of grains and varieties — The commercial varieties of 
grain measure usually 2 5 mm. x 5 5 mm , but vary considerably in shape 
and also in colour. The varieties used for general consumption belong 
to the non-glutinous group. 

Experiments made with a view to the selection of improved varieties 
of lowland rice (transplanted) have been conducted at the Alabang and Pan- 
gasinan Stations, and of upland nee (non-transplanted) at Ea Carlota and 
I^mao Data with reference to habitat, age at heading, maturity and yield 
for each variety were taken and careful records kept of the best vaneties 
determined. 

Most of the lowland vaneties tested liave shown a comparatively lim¬ 
ited range of yields, wluch will necessitate further trials for some time 
Except for timing the planting and harvesting to profit by the average 
weather conditions, it is not considered advisable to grow a variety that re- 
qiures more than 150 days to mature The Apostol (originally known as 
Senora II) was found to be one of the best vaneties and its characteristics 
may be summarised thus number of days reqmred from sowing to head¬ 
ing 112, from heading to matuiity, 32 , yield per hectare 23.83 kg. ; shape 
of grain, somewhat thick, linear oblong, breadth 2.98 mm, , hull straw col¬ 
oured, medium thickness, non-bearded , cuticle white ; average length of 
head at harvest 29 5 cm , average number of grains per head 151; flavour 
medium. 

The 44 most promising varieties out of 282 have already been imp¬ 
roved by means of the head-to-row test. Pure strains of the^-e varieties 
have been isolated, propagated and the .seed produced was distributed 
throughout the Philippines. The varieties tested thus were : Apostol, 
Cruz, Inasimang, Macan I, Piniling, Daniel, Comer and Roxas. The average 
yield was 26 48 kg. per hectare ; the first four matured earlier than the 
last three , all of them are non-glutinous and non-bearded. 

As regards the Upland varieties out of the 431 tested, the following 
II are recommended for general planting. — Bagonhon II, Binicol I, 
Catalong, Dinagat I, Inantipolo II, Einandang Puti II, Kinastila IV, Nag- 
dami, Nagsaya, Pulupot and Saloot, Of these the Kinandang Puti II 
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matured earliest (io6 days). The average yield for these ii varieties is 
22.56 hg» per hectare ; all are non-bearded. 

As a result of all the breeding experiments undertaken, it has been 
shown that by using selected seed the production of rice has been almost 
doubled. 

Soins AND MANURES — In the best rice producing provinces such as 
Nueva Ecija, Pangasinan, Tariac, Bulacan etc., most of the soil consists 
of a heavy clay containing 20 % fine silt and 40 % clay with an adequate 
supply of humus. This type of soil however has been found advantageous 
to lowland varieties rather than to upland which require a good loam. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to the use of commercial 
fertilisers, but experiments in the Philippines have shown that a ratio of 
5 % nitrogen, 8 % phosphoric acid and 10 potash is advisable and ammo¬ 
nium sulphate has been found the best form of nitrogenous fertihser. 

Cultural methods. — A description is given of the 5 general methods 
of planting viz. caingin " or mountain, dry or ux>land, “ sabog (x:>alay 
broadcasted on the rice paddies), and tubigan (lowland). 

As regards the methods of seed bedding the, ‘‘dry seedbed method 
has been x^roved unsuitable, but the ordinary seedbed method (trans- 
X)lanting 30-40 days from sowing x^reviously sx^routed seed) has given good 
results, and also the so-called “ dapog system of covering with banana 
leaves by which it is possible to transplant seedlings at a much earlier 
stage tlian with the ordinary method. The ordinary system requires on an 
average 60 to 75 lb. of seed to plant a hectare and the dapog system 15 
to 30 lb. more. This latter system is recommended for places w^here the 
palay is broadcasted on the paddies or where the planting season is well 
advanced. It is also advisable in growing early-lowland rice varieties 
during the regular season. 

Crop rotation. — Although this is not usually practised, the planting 
of maize or beans esx^ecially the mungo {Phaseolus mungo) is advised. 

Diseases and pests. — Ihitil crop rotation, etc. is practised, the 
difficulties of controlling the locusts and cutworms {Prodenia lit nr a 
and Spodopicra mauritia), rice bugs {Lepticorisa acuta) etc. are bound 
to exist. 

Cost of production. — The following estimates of the cost of pro¬ 
duction per hectare of the lowland, upland and tenant systems are based 
on the average cost of labour and actual experiments conducted at certain 
stations. 

From the above estimates and calculating on the average for the 1919 
crop of 24.48 cavans per hectare, the cost of x>roducing i cavan of palay, 
taking the average of the 3 methods of planting, will be pesos 2.83 and xie- 
sos 5.66 for clean rice. The value of by-products will cover the cost of 
milling. It is estimated that 100 kg. of palay produce about 62 kg. 
of clean rice ; 18 kg. of meal or broken grains, 14 kg. of hull and 6 kg. of 
'' bran ", 
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EsHmafed cost of froduction of rice f>er hectare. 1920. 


I/>wtand 


P0i6& 


Preparation of seedbed 400 sq metres • > i i and animal dcilly . . . 

One cavan seed palay. 1 daily. 

Cleaning and fixing dikes ..... . <. 

Ploughing I hectare of land.. 7 Jut'n and 7 animals . . 

Harrowing with Sayod ”.4 » » 4 . 

lifting and distributing seedlings .. . 2 • » . 

Transplanting..14 women. 

Care of crop; irrigating, weeding etc. 5 men . 

Harvesting with '* ling cao ”.10 » . 

Stacking and hauling sheaves.2 » . 

Threshing with “ pioca ** and winnowing .5 * . 

Rental of land.. 

Cost of 32 gtmny sacks 0.40 p*so each . 


1.50 

5.00 

0.80 

10.50 

6.00 

1.60 

8.40 

4.00 

8.00 

1.60 

4.00 

20.00 

12.80 


lotal cost . . . 84 .S« 


Cost per cai an of palay produced 2 63 

I 


Pesos 


Seed palay, 35 gantas .... 

First ploughing. 

Second ploughmg. 

Harrowing. 

Planting.. 

Weeding. 

Harvesting with yatab . . . 

Threshing *and ^winnowing 

Rental of land. 

Cost of 20 gunny sacks at 0.40 peso each 


Cost per cavan of palay produced 


. 

. . . 


7.00 

7 

men and 

7 animal daily 

10.50 

5 

» » 

5 » » 

7 50 

2 

R » 

2 h » 

3 00 

I 

man » 

» n 

0.80 

8 

men » 

R » 

6,|0 

r6 

women 


9.60 

3 

men 


2.40 

. 

• 


10.00 


, . 


8.00 



I 

Total . . . 


• 


... , 

3.26 


Pesos 


xo % depreciation of implement‘d (plough and harrow) . . . . 
15 % * of X carabao ( - zebu) ... 

Harvesting threshing, landlord’s share and used animals 


3.00 

30.00 

6.00 


Cost per cavan of palay produced 


2.60 


J4#*3 


M. I., y. 


Total . 
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410 - Rl 06 ** 6 rowio^ in MbssbuIa^ Grsood. — ('Arx>i:kis, J J (Departmental Agiiculturist 

of Messenia), in T'lr^t year. No 18, pp 278-27^, Athen., January 

19-1 Fcbniarv 1922 

Rice-growing was introduced into Messenia in 1919 by the Depart¬ 
mental Bureau of M^ssenia A preliminary trial was made on 4 5 stremmes 
(4500 '^q. metres). The total crop obtained was 2 500 kg of paddy. Next 
year, 1500 stremmes were ‘'Own,the yield foi 1200 of which was 375 000 kg. 

Rice cultivation has attracted the attention of the Government, and 
the National Assembly passed at its first reading a Bill granting a sum of 
100000 drachmas for the encouragement of the industry 

Mes^-enia rice is superior as a food to the nee imported from abroad. 
Rice-growing could easily be extended to an area of 13000 stremmes, and 
with careful management of the water-snp]>ly wliich is suificiently large, 
tliis area might be increased to 30 ooo stremmes and the production might 
reach 15 000 tons with a value of 48 million drachmas 

Great advantages would accnie to the country from rice cultivation, 
which would l>e a source of wealth and bring about 350 000 drachmas into 
the Tiea'-ur3’ in the form of State taxes The regulation of the liver 
Painissos would contribute to the extended cultivation of other crojis 
while the drainage of the Messenian swamps would free the country from 
malaria. P C. 

411 - What Amount of Phosphatic Fertiliser is necessary for Rice? — Xovclii, x 

in fjtorntl VoX Xll,Xo 2, p*) 22 Ver» eJli Kehiium 28,1022 

The author h.ul analysed at the I/aboratory of Agricultural Chemistry 
oi the Roval Airncultuial College in Milan, a sample of “ Chinese ongina- 
no " or ** Abbondanza a variety of nee which, loeether with other very 
similar tyj>es, is the kind most widely cultivated in North Ita^y The straw 
was found to contain o 40 of phosphoric acid and the paddy o 90 % 
As the paddy and stiaw yield per hectare can be reckoned respectively 
at 60 quintals and 90 quintal, about 90 quintals of phosphoric acid (a 
substance m wfiich mo*“t of the soils of the Italian nce-fiekh are generally 
I)oori, aie removed by the crop The analyses made by the author have 
shown that few soils contain more than i per 1000 of phosphoric acid ; 
the best rice-field soils contain from 0.5 to i per 1000 Further the irnga- 
tion waters of the principal rice-growdng districts of Italy are practically 
entirely deficient in phosphoric acid, which has therefore to be entirely 
restored to the soil by the manure. 

Ivea\diig a small margin to cover losses, this must be applied at the rate 
of at lea^^t 7 to 8 quintals per hectare of phosphatic fertiliser containing 15 % 
soluble phosphoric acid, ®/8 of which should be harrowed in before the rice- 
field is flooded, and 1/3 after the first weeding, when the rice-field is dried. 
foi the appHcatnm of the nitrogenous fertilisers, this being a larger amount 
than is generally used. The author calk attention to the troubles arising 
from an insufficient <[uantity of phosphatic fertiliser ; late ripening, sa^cep- 
tibility to disease, defective fertilisation and seed-setting 


F. D. 
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4x2 - Additional Hotm on Adlair {Co/x Lmcrymat-Job! var, mmyu 9 n\ tat the 

FhtilpplndS (i). — Westbr* J , in The Philippine AcricuUural Retiew, Vol- XIV» 

No. a, pp. 159 177. NTatilla igai. 

The previous article (i) with reference to the general cultivation and 
commercial value of the adlay [Coix Lacryma-jobi var, mayuen) was writ¬ 
ten before the actual milling and baking tests had been made. The au¬ 
thor here reports the information since accumulated. 

It has been demonstrated that adlay forms a palatable and whole¬ 
some food and according to the data collected it appears that a mixture of 
equal parts of adlay and wheat flour or ^/s adlay to wheat, would be equi¬ 
valent for all practical purposes to an equal quantity of wheat flour, ex¬ 
cept that it is vslightly richer in fat. The nutrient value of adlay in compa¬ 
rison with other cereals and pulse crops is of decided interest : adlay (aver¬ 
age of 8 samples tested) 95 4, wheat 87.4, maize 91.2, rice 88.3, oats 80.6. 

The great ad\antage of adlay over rice is that it is possible to grow 
and harvest with machiner^^ which is impossible for rice paddies. 

With lowered cost of production and an improvement in quality of 
grain etc, adlay would appear to be destined to supplant rice as the lead¬ 
ing staple grain over considerable areas. 

The previous rejection of adlay as a staple food may be attributed to 
peculiar features which have made it inferior to rice as grown by a primi¬ 
tive people, rather than to any intrinsic inferiority in the grain. The ad¬ 
vent of modem machineiy etc. has removed these objections. 

It is interesting to note also that although the long growing season 
is admittedly a drawback, this is balanced by the fact that adlay is less 
subject to attacks cf locusts than rice and maize and the rice bird and wild 
pigeon also appear less destructive. This is true also of the rice bug Z ep- 
iocorisa acuta, one of the two most destructive insect pests of the rice plant. 

M, I4. Y. 

413 - Alimentary Value of Some Indo-Chinese Leguminosae. - i*kt^duommi:, k , 

in UA^ronomie ColontalCy UullcHn mcnsucl de Vlnstxlut National fi\4 t^ronomie Coloniile, 

Year 6 , No. 5^ , PP Pari^j, I'ebruaiv 1022 

The author, after referring to the importance of the importation of 
dried vegetables from the Colonies to France, de’^cribes the various Legti- 
minosae cultivated in Indo-China : 

1) PuRPi/B DoriCHOS (Daudo) {Dolichos var. undetermined) — Its 

chemical composition is as follow : Water 11.98 % ; ash 2.86 % ; 
fatty substances 1.10%; nitrogenous substances 24.08%; sacchar- 
iferous substances 41.8 ; cnide fibre 6.72 The natives cook it 

like ordinary rice ; it can be compared to kidney-beans, lentils and 
common vetches. 

2) FrBnch Bban (Dau-xanh) {Phaseolus radiatus), — This is much the 
most important of all the Leguminosae. Its chemical composition is as 
follows : Water 12 .to % ; ash 3.12 % ; fatty substances 0.64 % ; 
nitrogenous substances 25.40 % ; sacchariferous -substances 42.86 % ; 

(1) See R, June 1021 No 62*!. {Ed.) 
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crude fibre 7.84 %. When ground it is used in Annam for making a kind 
of vermicelli (known by the name of «Songth&n); about 80 000 kg. of which 
are manufactured and exported to China. This vermicelli differs greatly 
from that consumed in Europe. It contains a much «■ mailer quantity of 
nitrogenous and fatty substances but its crude fibre content is higher. 

Further its composition varies greatly in different •‘aniples. The vermicelli 
contains 25 % less nitrogenous and mineral sub^-tances and much more 
saccharifous substances than the beans from which it was made. 

These beans are much appreciated as a vegetable after germination, 
and are eaten when the «^talks are from 8 to 10 cm in length. They are a 
common article of diet among the Eurepean population of Indo-China. 

They crop easily it pievicmsly .‘-caked in water for about 12 hours (after 
which they cook in 40-60 minutes). When boiled they much resemble 
lentils and have a clean pleasant taste This Phaseolm presented on analy¬ 
sis only slight traces of glucosides , it is entirely free from cyanogenetic 
glncosides, alkaloids, and glucosides poisonous to mice. 

3) SpottivI) Doitchos (Dau-tniong-([Uoc) (Dohehos tonkinenns) ; 

Chemical Composition Water ii 02 % , a'^h 3 % , fats i 34 % ; nitro¬ 
genous substances 23 35 % , sacchariferous sub^^tances 38 30 % ; crude 
fibre 8.96 % 

\iCtNA sinensis (Dau-den-kouta-long) — Chemical composition: 

Water 12.14 % ; ash 3 08 % ; fats i 14 ; nitrogenous matter 24.5 %; 

sacchariferous matter 43 36 ; crude fibre 7 92 % 

White Doiichos (l)au-trang) These three beane can be used in 
the same manner as the purple Doiichos All of them need 120 minutes 
boiling after soaking for 12 hours They are sitpenor in quality to our or¬ 
dinary French beans, but not as good as Ph radtatus Their U'-e is to be 
commended both a« an article of human diet and as a cattle feed. 

4) Sov-Bkan — Thi^ IS a well-known plant and i*- only mentioned 
by the author. 

To sum up, Phaseolus radiatus is the species most siutable for human 
consumption, though the purple, black and spotted varieties of Dclichos 
can also be used. The wdiite Doiichos and the so}-bean aie chiefl3^fed 
to stock. P- 

414 - The new Chinese Variety of Lucerne in South Africa. - donkin, t i. , m the Jo^r forage crops 

mil of the Department of Agriculture Union of South Africa, vol III, No pp 257*258 

Pretoria, Sept. 1921. 

Faikchilps, the Agricultural Explorer ot the United States 
Dejiartment of Agriculture, foimd in Tliibet, at a height of about 
1200 feet above sea level, a new variety of lucerne growing on the edge 
of a swamp. Tliis variety has been tested for a period of five years at the 
School of Agriculture ot Grootfontein near Middleburg, Cape Province, 
where for purposes of comparison it has been grown side by side with 
six other well known types. 

Although during the first period of growth this “ Chinese variety 
as it has been called, could not be considered as equal to the “ Provence " 

[41l«414] 
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and Tamworth types, owing to thin seeding in the two last years of 
the test it gave hay crops almost equal to those of “ Provence and snpe- 
lior to those of Tamworth Observations taken seem to show that 
Chinese lucerne is a hybrid and several variations in stalks and leaves 
etc. are noted. It is a heavy cropper and particularly resistant to trost. 

If grown for seed, i oz. is sufficient for a row lOO yards long, which in 
the second year should produce enough «^eed for one acre ; this should in 
turn produce a sufficient quantity of seed for sowing broadcast several 
acres every year, M. L. Y. 

415 - Experimental Trials in Natal with " Hubam Clover” a new Variety of 

tas Athsi var annUBm IIai l, W S , in Journal of the Department of A >ricultur^. 

Union of South Africa, \ ol III, Ko “i, pp ^63-465. l^n^tonn, Nov. 1921 

The utility of the annual white sweet clover {Mehloiuh alba var. att- 
nua) as a forage croj) and as a legume in short rotations has been the subject 
of much attention lately in the United States and in Canada. 

The Iowa strain of seed, introduced by H. D Hughks of Iowa Uni¬ 
versity, has recently been tested at the Cedara School of Agriculture and 
Bxperimejit Station, Natal (S A), and the variety known as “ Hubam 
clover has pioved a distinct success. 

The plant is recommended as a forage cioj), but stock should not be 
allowed to pasture immediately after rain or heavy dew. Although some 
animals do not appear at first to appreciate its bitter aromatic taste, they 
soon acquire a liking for it if fed constantly on ubam clover. Its feeding 
value compares lavourably with other legumes. 

In appearance, Hubam clover resembles the biennial form of 
melilotus except that it is somewhat smaller, the root is more woody and 
crown or resting buds are not formed. The stems, branches, leaves, fliowers, 
pods and seed are indistinguishable from the biennial form. 

It has been ascertained by tests made in the Ignited States tliat the 
percentage of biennial plants raised from annual seed varies irom i to 8. 

The seed possesses a liard coat and consequently germination is slow 
unless the seed is scarified and thus enabled to absorb the necessary 
moisture more readily. Scarified and unscarified seed give a germination 
percentage of 90 and 30 respectively A special machine has been invented 
at the Iowa Agricultural College for this purjxise known es the Ames 
Hulling and Scarifying Machine ^ 

Soil moistuie is necessary ; only moderate results are obtained on acid 
soils, although rather more satisfactory than is the case with lucerne; 
better results are obtained on alkaline soils. 

When the plant reaches a height of 30 m. before the blooming period, 
it may be cut and cured as hay though it is essential to preserve the leaves 
carefully. As soon as the plant is waited, cocks should be made imme¬ 
diately, and left until the sterns are cured. It may be ensiled if cut in 
tlie early stages before the stems have become woody. 

hurther tests are being carried out in order to ascertain the agricultu¬ 
ral value of this plant in South Africa. M. ly, Y* 

(4t4-4|S] 
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416 Cott(Hl*Gtowing in Algoiln (i), — FoOrnier (Head of the Experiment Station ai 

Fetme*Blanche, Oran), in Revue ngricole dc VAfrique du Nord, Year 20, No. i28,pp, 26-29, 

2 photographs, Algiers, January 13, 1922. 

The author gives an account of the results obtained on the estate 
of Habra and de la Macta, near Perrcgaux. In 1910 the average cotton 
crop was 13.8 quintals per hectare, which represents about 4.5 of cotton 
fibre for the varieties Yanovitch and Abassi. The net profit was 745.65 
(r. per hectare. 

The 1920 results are distinctly higher * the '' Yuma " and Californie '' 
early varieties derived from the Egyptian variety, Mitafifi produced 
over 23 quintals of nnginned cotton per hectare. The later-maturing va¬ 
rieties on the neighbouring estates only produced 5.5 quintals per hectare. 
The land of the Experiment Station had been dressed with 40 quintals of 
well-rotted dung and 40 quintals of Vjat guano per hectare. 

The pickings succeeded one another without interruption from August 
26 to the end of November. 

The receipts per hectare were 7068.80 fr. and the expenses 2 525.85 fr. 
Therefore the net profit was 4 544.95 fr. per hectare, or 6 times larger than 
in 1910. 

At the present time there are 300 hectares under cotton in the Orleans- 
ville district. 

The varieties selected by Dr. Tkaiu’T, Director of the Botanic Service, 
Professor of the Agricultural Institute of Algeria, produce bolls that can 
be gathered before the heavj^ rains set in. Their yield is satisfactory, and 
they are much earlier than “ Yuma, or “ Californie The author adds 
that the cotton-plant can bear relatively large quantities of salt. P. C. 

417 -< Irrigation Sch3mes in the Niger Territory of the French Soudan and the 
Extension and Improvement of Cotton Production. — r. 1vEh;c, j , i,c coton 

du Sudan ct les grtmds projet'i d’irrigatiou in /.M. t mr 1 No. 0, pp. 9-11 (^uebwillcr 
(Haut-Rhin), July 1921. — II. Helo (Secretaire general du Comite du Niger), irriga¬ 
tions du Niger ct lu culture cotoiinicve a\i Sou<Jan, in Rcnscignnuents Colomaux et Docu¬ 
ments publiH par le Cnmiit^ de I'Afnqnc fran(<iise ct U Comitc du Maroc, pp. i2;-2::() Paris, 
Oct. 1921. 

I. II, — Up to the present time cotton has been cultivated in the 
French vSoudan over an area of more than 150 000 sq. km., but the irregu¬ 
larity and short duration of the local rains has resulted in inferior quality 
fibre and poor yield. With the object therefore of introducing and develop¬ 
ing varieties with medium and long fibres and extending the cultivated 
area, schemes have been put forward to systematise and establish regular 
irrigation and the utilisation of the floods of the river Niger which occur at 
a time of y^ear propitious to cotton development Tor example, during 200 
days (June to January), the Niger distributed more than 4^^^ cub, m. per 
second, and it is estimated that tliis would serve to irrigate a cotton area 
covering from 400 000 to 500 000 hectares /. c. i 200 000 to i 300 000 
hectares on a triennal rotation system. 


(I) See R. Mar. 1917,No. 243; Aug. 1018. No. 865; Oct.-Hec i9J9,No. 1138. 
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According to the remarkable Sehene prepared by the hydraulic expert 
BiiuMP, it will be possible to obtain as a result of methodically established 
irrigation, first quality cotton ranking with the best known varieties, Sa- 
kallaiidis etc , as well as remunerative yields. It is a recognised fact 
that Cambodia, Algeria and Senegal etc yield a considerable quantity of 
cotton, but it is now considered evident that the most valuable area will 
be in the Niger valley. 

The authors give an outline of the programme of proposed irrigation 
work, the lines of canals etc 

M Iv Y. 


418 — Cotton Growing In Queensland. — Boyd a G , in Quttn-.land 4 r*cnUural journal, 
Vo) XVII, Pt I, pp 32 ? 4 linsljane. Tan 

Distinct advances have been made quite recently m connection with 
the extension of the cotton areas in Queensland Very favourable reports 
as to the future possibilities of this country, have been presented by Vav^- 
GHAN (Ex-Premier of Soutli Australia) who states that the British Govern* 
nxent has set aside a sum of £i ooo ooo for the encouragement of cotton¬ 
growing within the Empire, a portion of which would be devoted to the 
establishment of the indu’Htr} in Queensland Up-to-date machinery 
(cotton gins etc.) has been imported for use with the next crop, which is 
expected to be a comparatively heav\ one 

A short time ago \'^AmrH\K secured cotton samples from differ¬ 
ent districts and submitted them to English cotton brokers for inspection 
Opinion was unanimous that the samples possessed all the best qualities 
of the more valuable cottons of other countries (probably including America, 
Pygypt, Africa and India), in respect of length, streiigtli of fibre, colour, etc 
Up to the present, practicalh all tlie inland areas have been cultivated 
with the Uplands vanetv (short staple), and the Sea Island type has been 
limited to coastal areas It is proposed however to use sea I‘-land to 
a much larger extent inland next 3 ear, as tlie long-staple is of great com¬ 
mercial value 

An important point 111 favour of Queensland as a cotton producer is 
that the plant is almost entireb" free from the diseases w'hich cause so much 
damage in the cotton districts of the United States and I\g3q)t 

M ly Y. 

419 - Hew Fibre Crops in the Belgian Congo, and their Industrial Value* — goosseks, 

(Directeur clu jarclin botanique d’l-ala), m Bulletin A rtcole du Con%o Bel*e, Vol XII, 
3, pp 622-623 Brussels, Sept 

The Jardm botanique d’J^ala has recently carried out a series of 
observations under the direction of Corhisifr with a view to ascertaining 
respective the values of various fibre plants, both native and imported 
The annexed Table shows the results of the investigation It is stated 
that although the imported varieties do not appear to adapt themselves 
readily to equatorial conditions, excellent results have been obtained in 
the lyower Congo {Ganda-Suudi and Congo da lycmba). 

[4IV-4I*] 
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Results of the CuUtvahon of Textile Plants vn the Belgian Congo» 


Name of plant 


I Urenalobata V 9 X,ret%culaia (Ku- 

1 luende). 

\Urena lobata (IvOtllt tnuindu) 
^ 1 Trmmfetta cordtfolta (Bekongue) 
g Cephalanema polyandrum{^*do\o 

^ \ n'koague) .. 

kHonckenta ficifolta (Bonkongue 
I nVuga) 

I Manntophytonafr%Lanum(^*)eo&’- 

\ «) . 

•o i Agave rigtda var sisalana 
S 1 Fo^ircroya gtganlca 
I* i Safutcxtcra gumeensts 
>-* f San&eviera cyltndrica 


Weight 
of stems 

Period 
of retting 

Weight 
of fibre 

No of days 
of work 

Tune required 
to produce 

I 1^. fibre 

Net cost 

I kg. fibre 

Yield 

kg 

days 

j kg- 

days 

days 

frs. 

% 

<>15 3 

15 

1 49-88 

57.00 


0.86 

7.95 

638.4 

20 

36 00 

58.87 

1.68 

1.26 

5.64 

15175 

*5 

1 70 235 

70 8 

* 

0.75 

4.61 

1580 0 

20 

76 

83.7 

no 

0.82 

4 81 

666 5 

22 

1 33 280 

111.3 

3-34 

2.50 

5-00 

785-0 

1 

25 

134 

5 36 

4.02 

3.18 

1 

300 0 

— 

11 

65 

5-90 

4.42 

1 

366 

880.0 

— 

14 

120 

8.57 

6.42 

I 50 

14 0 

— 

0 190 

— 

— 

— 

I 35 

14 0 

— 

0 150 

— 

— 

— 

1.07 


I 


The stems of Mannisphyton afrtcanvm are not retted, but they are 
scrax>ed immediately after cutting, and exposed to the sun, and after a 
few days, the fibre is extracted b> thrashing 

It has been noted that tlie period of retting is regulated according to 
the stage of maturit> of the stem , the type of soil also pla> s an important 
part in this process 

Although the actual qualitv^ of the fibre is not of equal value to that 
of the imported sjiecies, attention is drawn to the fact that certam native 
species, esj^cially Crena lobata, can be utilised advantageously as a source 
ot fibre at a comparative!} low cost M L Y. 

120 - The Possibilities of Developing the Roselle {Hibiscus Sabdariffa var. a/- 
tissimm) Fibre Industry in the Federated Malay States. — sc»i th. t' w . m 7 he 

A^iticuHural JiulUttn of tht J til^roUd Malav intuits, Vol IX, X(^ PP Kiiala 

l^uinpur, Jan -Mar 1021 

As a result of the small scale experiments carried out b^ Mathieit 
at Kuala Kangsar, with Hihisms Sabdantfa var the following 

conclusions may be drawn: 

This plant appears to adapt itself readilj to prevailing conditions in 
the Federated Malay States. 

The lateral branches when cut at the right age (i e. when the plants 
are just beginning to flower and when if pioperly developed, the branches 
should be over 4 ft. long), sliould give a good quality long staple fibre, 
suitable for spinning. Reports from the Imperial Institute, I^ondon 
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confirm this statement. On the other hand if the branches are cut when 
too old, the fibre is found to be matted and consequently of inferior quality. 

Fibre from the mmn stem is however of inferior colour, appearance 
and quality and the staple is shorter and is in fact of no value commer¬ 
cially. 

The plants seed fairly freely but are liable to attack by the cotton 
Stainer Dvsdercus spp. 

Further experiments are in progress to determine the best planting 
distances to adopt, and also to obtain a large supply of seed of both the red 
and the green varieties. Seed is being distributed to various plantations 
for test purposes. 

The work in general is as yet at an early stage and investigations are 
still necessary with reference to cost of production, methods of cultiva¬ 
tion etc. M. I/. Y. 

421 - The Quality of the Rubber of Mevea brasi/iensist its Variations and their 

Causes. Economic Importance for the Amazon Rubber industry. ~ cavi.\ v 

(Professor of Oeiu ml AfiTicuUurt) Jii irihiasdal i'da Superior dt. A tnnliuru e Medi 

cina Vetennortn, Xid V, Nos i and pp ')<> XikhtToy (K do K10), Sept. 10.21 

A factor frequently introduced into the very complex (luestioii of rub¬ 
ber pioduction, which is of pai amount importance to Brazil, is the quality 
of the product, that is to say its market as apart fiom its intrinsic quality 

For manufacturers or producers, there is nothing absolute in the 
quality of rubber which can however be determined .scientifically from 
its ph5"sical and chemicdl constants, as has been shown In the valuable, 
exhaustive and accuiate laboratot> experiments sy.stematica!l\ made by 
the Dutch since 1910. 

Hitherto the commercial determination earned out, for instance, b\ 
the brokers has been accejited This determination was based on external 
characters: form, appearance of surface, colour, smell, appearance of a 
single section, ela.sticity determined roughly by pulling a sample between 
the hands etc These observations can only furnish very incomplete 
information, and are useful only to e\])ose 1) the grossest frauds, Zf the 
state of the preservation of the rubber , 3) its geograidiical origin. 

The quality of rubber can be approximately deteiniined b}^ ‘ i) tlie 
quantity of coarse, visible impurities (decrease in useful weight); 2) the pre¬ 
sence or absence of diseases: moulds, and especially stickage, which cause*- 
bad vulcanisation , 3) the knowledge acquired by long experience of the 
various kinds of crude rubber accoiding to their origin, botanical source, 
processes of coagulation, drying etc. 

In scientific determination, the Dutch .systematic researches take into 
account: i) the chemical analysis of the crude rubber (the water, resin, ash 
and nitrogenous substances present together with the acidity); 2) the physi¬ 
cal constants : viscosity of the rubber solutions; vulcani.sation coeflS- 
cient; mechanical test of vulcanised rubber ; tension test; degree of elast¬ 
icity; of elongation (permanent deformation etc.). 

In the present condition of knowledge on the question, it remains ne¬ 
cessary to accept the definition of the producers and dealers; rubber of good 
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quality is dean, sufficiently dry, sound, well preserved and not very 
variable. The dealer indeed only reflects the wishes of the manufacturer, 
and the latter prefers the rubber that suits him best and will pay a higher 
price for it. He requires that the rubber shall be : 

1) Clean and sufficiently dry to reduce loss in washing, which, when 
considerable, increases the lo.ss in weight of the raw material, necessitates 
more labour and makes greater demands on the apparatus and the fuel 
driving the machines ; 

2) Sound, because sticky (/. e, resinous) rubber contaminates the pure 
jnoduct, vulcanises badly and also entails loss ; 

3) In a good state of preservation, for any deterioration means a 
loss of useful material, and owing to the mode of preparation of crude rubber, 
it is more or less liable to spoil. 

4) As little variable as possible ; this is necessary, because all the 
treatments to which rubber is subjected in the factory are empiric, and 
with an invariable rubber the formulae need not be altered. 

It is necessary also to mention the preference given by manufacturers 
to certain rubbers for reasons unknown to dealers or producers, which they 
are unable to detect. 

The authf)r deals with the grounds of this reference in the case of 
Uci)ca brastlicnsis rubl>er in Brazil, and in the plantations of the Middle- 
iiast Since competition has arisen in the markets of the world, the manu¬ 
facturer is always willing to pay a higher price for “ Para hard core ** 
than for '' w'hite crepe first latex (which are the two best qualities), 
without taking into consideration the fact that ** I’ara loses 18 to 20 % 
in washing and Plantation 2 at the most. 

The author is, however, of opinion that this difference in the prices 
(quoted which has pre\ ailed for twenty year*,, though no doubt it has now 
decreased, has sufficed to insure that I'ara rubber is still really superior in 
quality to Plantation 

This difference in quality has been attributed to tliree causes : i) the 
origin of the trees ; 2) the age of the trees ; 3; the preparation process to 
which the raw rubber is subjected. The author draws the following con¬ 
clusions from his examiuatioii of the question. 

1) The (origin of the trees cannot account for the difference in the 
American and Asiatic products ; 

2) the effect of age upon trees read}' for tapping is ver>' slight and 
quite insuflicieiit to explain the difference observed ; 

3) although it is impossible to adduce actual proof, it would appear 
that the principal cause of the difference iu the quality of Para fina ” 
and “ first latex undoubtedly lies in the method of preparation. 

After discussing the alleged defects of the commercial varieties of both 
Para and Plantation rubbers, the autlior expresses his belief that 
both could be improved. For Brazil the practical lesson to be drawn from 
this fact is that with sufficient care, ** Plantation rubber could be 
made as acceptable to the manufacturer as Para fina 
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The author believes that the improvement of Brazilian rubber is to 
be sought in the reduction of the net cost for : a) eastern competitors can 
improve their rubber until it is practically equal in quality to borracha " ; 
b) since Brazil no longer controls the market, she cannot fix the price of 
rubber merely by supplying rubber of better quality ; c) only taking into 
account the exceptional quality of the product would mean reducing the 
amount exported to a ver^'' insufficient quantity. This does not mean that 
the quality of the rubber should be sacrificed. On the contrary it is ne* 
cessary : i) to keep the manufacturing quality equal or superior to that of 
the eastern rubbers ; 2) to improve the commercial quality by more carefuf 
preparation and the supi^ression of adulteration. 

In fact the reduction of the water and of the impurities to 2 % in 
weight is equivalent to reducing the cost price, since with ‘‘ borracha in 
leaves coagulated by " defunia^ao it is possible to obtain on tlie European 
markets a plus-value of 14 % as compared with the price of the balls. 
The leaf form has the following advantages over the balls : i) with equal 
weight, a plus cash value of 14 ; 2) freight paid for 2 % of impurities 

instead of for 20 % ; 3) export dues paid on 2 % of impurities instead 
of on 20 %, 

In short, the author is of opinion, that the difference in the quality 
of the two Hevea rubbers, the Brazilian and the Indo-Malayan, is almost 
entirely due to differences of preparation ; that it is decreasing, and may 
disappear altogether. He also believes that, since the manufacturers 
recognise that the quality of the best Amazonian product is equal or supe¬ 
rior to that of ** crepe first latex ”, it is only necessary" to maintain this 
quality. Further that for economic reasons, it would advisable to im¬ 
prove the commercial (juality of “ Para fina ”, as its quality must not be 
relied upon as the sole means of solving the ” borracha ” crisis. 

‘ G. A. B. 

422 - Investigations made in Java Concerning the Origin of the Latex of Hevea 

brasiiiensiSm — Boim.iOFF, W, hiArchtcfvoordcRubhercuUttrinKederlandsck-Indu, 
Year. 5, No. 3, pp. 95-111, figs. 5. Buitciizurg, March 1921. 

Different methods of tapping Hevea hrasihensts were carried out with 
a view to making direct observations as to the exact origin of the latex 
and to ascertain the direction of the flow and the effect of grafting a species 
having a yellow latex on another having a white latex. 

The results obtained from this investigation may be summarised a.s 
follows :— 

i) The change of colour of the latex from yellow to white in the 
neighbourhood of the tapping cut which gives a yellow latex, makes it 
possible to control the extraction sphere of latex when tapped. The appear¬ 
ance of white-coloured latex at places w^here previously the yellow coloiu' 
was present indicates that tliese places are exhausted and that secondar^ 
latex-building is taking place. 

2; The flow of latex to the tapping-cut is very slow and about > 
months is required to cover a distance of about i rnetre. 
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3) The extraction by ordinary tapping from above downwards 
occurs only from the latex vessels which lie underneath the cut and about 
I cm. on each side of the cortex. 

4) The extraction of latex by tapping from below upwards is slightly 
less tlian by the reverse method. 

5) If the cut is high above the ground, the latex is extracted also 
from the roots, but only from the places lying below the cut or in the vicin¬ 
ity. In this case the latex is extracted from the side roots, but only from 
those under the tapping cut. 

6) Above the tapping cut there is no extraction of latex by ordinary 
tapping. 

7) Three > ear old grafted trees from a common parent with yellow 

latex grafted on stock with white latex continued to give the ^-ellow latex 
and the new stock white latex. M. L. Y. 

423 - Sugar Beet Cultivation in Louisiana, United States. ~ co^tes, v. c , ami kiddfr* ‘^^toar crors 

A l'\ (lyOitiMaiia State Vuiversity, Batoii'RuuRC, I^ouisiana) in J he Journal n, fndu&f^ial 
and En\tniYrinii ( h etti istrr, Voi XIV,No. 3, pp 213-214. Washington, ^liirch i,iy^2 (j). 

A long series of experiments have proved that it is possible to grow 
sugar beets, of high sucrose content and purity combined with great produc¬ 
tivity, in lyoui.siana and presumably also in tlie other southern States of the 
Confederation, The best results are obtained by late spring planting. The 
>'ields averaged 18 tons per acre, the weight of the beets was 1.5 to 2.5 lb., 
the purity about 85 % and tlie sucrose 14 %, In order to obtain such re- 
lilts it is, however, necessary to use good seed which breeds true to tyx^e. 
vSeed grown in the United vStates to-day fulfils this recpiirement and appears 
to be even better than Kuropeau seed. 

The first experiments in sugar-beet growing were made by one of the 
authors in i8<)8, at the Louisiana State University, with seed imported 
from Europe and sown in November; afterwards sowings were made in Au¬ 
gust, and mature roots obtained in February. Under the.se conditions 
beetroots can be matured in May, June and Jul}’, and probably also during 
March and April. The tonnage per acre in Louisiana is probably hea\der 
than elsewhere, and the sucrose and purity are high enough for com¬ 
mercial purposes, wliile the cost of cultivation is much less than in most 
beet-growing sections, being from 15 to 20 dollars per acre. 

A series of analyses shows that beets after harvesting will keep for a 
week or more without appreciable loss in sucrose or purity. These results 
are probably too favourable, but it is reasonably certain that, after harvest¬ 
ing, beets in Louisiana will not deteriorate more in May, June and July 
than sugar-cane in Cuba during the same months. 

Beets planted on January 24 are ready for har\^est by May 8 and prob¬ 
ably earlier; they can, however, be lifted in good condition until July 
and even later. If beets could be matured early, they could be worked 

(i) It should be noted that in the district in question, the sugar-cane is gio\vn to its 
<*Umatic Umit. {Ed) 
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into sugar in lyouisiana and thus extend the sugar season for 3 months or 
longer. This would double the value of the sugar factories which normally 
can only run for about 2 months in the year. G. A. B. 

424 - Wild Beets: Composition and Value. — See No 301 of this Re^ew, 

425 - The Possibility of Growing Tea in Italy. ~ cavara, f , in BoiietUno deiVAssodazione 
ituham Pro ptanie mtdtctmli, aromaitche ed litre uhh, Year IV, Nos 7 and 9, pp. 106-109 
andi33-i3S- ^rilan, 1921 

Tong experience has already proved that the tea-plant can grow in 
certain parts of Italy , it has been successfully cultivated in the Botanical 
Gardens of Pavia (by putting it under cover during the winter), Florence, 
Pisa and Naples, and also in the Borromean Islands on Lake Maggiore etc. 

According to the opinion both of the author and Carnix, there exist 
in South Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily very sheltered shady valleys where 
tea could be cultivated. Bkccari was of opinion that the tea plant would 
thrive in Italy in the olive zone, where it could, it necessary, be grown be¬ 
neath the olive-trees or vines, and thus obtain a little shade. It has been 
proved, however, that the dry maritime climate of the Mediterranean does 
not suit tea and that this is the reason of the failure of several exiieriments 
in growing the plant in Sicily. 

Twenty years ago the author distributed as an experiment some young 
tea plants to several landowners from Tuscany to Calabria. As it was a 
question of a new crop with special requirements as to temperature and 
atmospheric and soil moisture (the tea-plant cannot stand lime), it is not 
suqirising that most of the trials failed. In one case however on an estate 
in the commune of Bagni di San (iiuliano (Prov. of Pisa), all the plants 
struck root and grew, producing after some years both flowers and fruits, 
and very fragrant beverage was made from the leaves The author strongly 
recommends the renewal of these experiments They could also be made 
in some suitable parts of Jvritrea and Somaliland. P\ D. 

426 - Manuring Coffee. — I Alanurc^ for Colfec riautatious, in Royal Botanic Cardens, 

Kew, Bullcltn of MisctUamous Information, No 9, pp bibliography, I.on 

don, 1921 — II. Coffee in OuntemaU and Costa-Kica, IbiiUm, pp ?j6-3.f7 — 

111 Hermann,,! A, Cafeiailtura e os ad^bo■^, in dnnrns Rural Frahtletra, 

No 17, pp 1043 10 so Sao Fdulo, November 1021 (i) 

The effects of the application of chemical manures to Coffee plants 
have not been studied for a sufficiently long period to justify their 
recommendation for general use. 

Such active artificial manures as sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, nitrate of ‘•oda, superphosphate etc., are undoubtedly of value for 
annual crops where immediate results are desirable and the temporary 
character of the fertiliser is ot secondary consideration, but for coffee or 
any other perennial plant where a slower and more lasting effect is required 
a similar value has not been established. In fact Sir John Lawes has 

(i) Sec R Jan 1915, No \8 (Ed) 
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stated that " most decidedly the active artificial manures would not be 
suitable for the coflee-tree but considerable difference of opinion on the 
point seems to prevail in all coffee-growing countries. 

The manures, however, that can be safely recommended are those of 
an organic character, including prunings, leaves, weeds, coffee pulp and 
other refuse obtained in the preparation of the coffee-bean, farm-yard man¬ 
ure, green-manures, bone, dried blood, oil-seed cake, guano and fish 
manure, to which may be added the organic substances, wood-ashes and 
lime. The use of farm manures and green manures may not be practical 
on all plantations, but the suggestion of rotting down straw to take their 
place deserves consideration. As wet straw alone will not rot down, and 
some active form of nitrogen is required to start the process, this may be 
supplied by the urine from stock, or by passing sewage through a filter-bed 
made of straw (r). 

The selection, however, of any of the manures mentioned can only 
be decided as a result of knowledge of local conditions and after experiment, 
for it must be based on convenience and cost. 

A manure of considerable value may be made by mixing coffee-pulp 
with bone-meal (in the i^roijortion of about i part of bone-meal and 20 parts 
of coffee-pulx)), together with any general refuse from the plantation, heaped 
or buried for several mouths iu a place where there is protection from sun 
and rain. ’U’hen sufficiently decomposed the manure may be dug in round 
the trees, without injury to the roots if i>ossible, or laid on as a mulch. The 
pulp together with the parchment and other refuse from the factor^" is val¬ 
uable on account of tlie nitrogen, phosiffioric acid, j^otash and lime it con¬ 
tains, while the bone-meal is useful as sujiplying i)hosphoric acid, lime and 
nitrogen. The percentages in the coffee-pulp of these constituents are 
considerably higher in material when fresh than after exposure for sever¬ 
al months to sun and rain, and it is important to preserve it as above 
described. Any wood-ashes that may be available from burning rubbish 
on the plantation can be X)ut into the manure heap to increase the supply 
of potash. As tropical soils are often deficient in lime, slaked lime can 
when necessary be distributed over the wffiole i:)lantation before applying 
the mixed or other manures, at the rate of about 15 cwt. per acre, or with 
trees 3 ft X 3 ft, this would be approximately 3 Ib. X)er tree. 


Table I. — The annual requirements for 1000 Coffee Plants 
{at different ages) of nitrogen, potash, an phosphoric acid. 


Age of tree 


i 

1 Nitrogen 

Potash 

Phosphoric acid 

V 


; lb. 1 

lb. 

lb. 

4 years. 


j 9.87 i 

23.62 1 

2.49 

From 5 to 8 years. 

. . . . . 

1 33.7 

76,92 

i * 9-57 

From 9 to 20 years ..... 

, . • ... 

i 28.87 1 

45-83 

! 15-76 

After 20 years (old trees) . . 


! 5-09 

30-53 

: 9-48 


(1) See R, March 1922, No. 236. {Fd,) 
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II. — As regards the maHuring of coffee-trees in Gitatemala and Costa 
Rica, it is stated that cofFee has been grown in these conntries for nearly 
a century upon soil characterised by its high humus content, for the planta¬ 
tions occupy the site of original forests and much leaf-mould is produced 
by the plants and the shade trees. There is. however, a clear need of manure, 
for the soil is usually deep and sometimes stony. I,ime and natural ma¬ 
nures are recommended in preference to artificial manures. 

III. — The author of the 3rd publication states that a large number 
of the old coffee plantations in the State of Sao Paulo of Brazil show signs 
of degeneration owing to neglect for several decades and especially to 
insufficient supplies of humus and lade of regular manuring. The author 
estimates that a crop of 750 kg. net of coffee has been obtained per 1000 
trees during the last 10 years from the 800 million trees in bearing. The 
amount of nutritive substances removed from the soil is given in Table II. 
In order to replace these elements, it would be necessary to apply the na¬ 
tural or artificial manures given in Table III, but tliese quantities would 
have to be doubled or trebled in order to restore the plantations to their 
original condition. 


Tabi^e II. — Exportation of coffee from the State of Sdo Paulo 
from 1850-1919 with the amount % of fertilisers extracted annually. 



Coffee Exports 



Fertilisers extracted annually 




Anntiat 




in the ash 




averagre: 

in 

thousands 

of 

bags 

Nitrogen 

Total ash j 

Pho- 1 

< 

: 

. 

in the lo 

year periods 

1 - 7 S % 

*.* 4 % 1 

sphoric j 
acid ‘ 

12.53% 1 

Potash 

i 

68 25 % . 

Ifime 

6 .r 5 % I 

Magnesi¬ 

um 

rx.ix % 




tons 

tons 

tons 

tons ' 

tons j 

tons 

1850-59. 


2 SOO 

2 625.0 

4 260.0' 

578.9; 

2 779 - 7 , 

260,71 

468.6 

1860-69. 


! 2 835 

2 976.8 

4 830.8 

605 3 

3 152.1 

295*7' 

531.3 

1870-79. 


; 3 075 

3 858.8 

6 262.2! 

784-7' 

4 o86.i ' 

383 3 

686.9 

1880-89. 


i 5 473 

5 746.7 

9 326.0 

I 168.6 

6085.2: 

570 - 8 , 

I 025.9 

1800-99. 


1 7 226 

7 587-3 

12 313.1. 

I 542.8. 

8 034.3 

753 - 6 ' 

I 354*2 

190009. 

. 

i 9 027 

9 374-2 

15 375 2 

I 926.5 

10032.3 

94 i.o| 

I 691.3 

1910-19. 

. 

j 9 82T 

10 312.1 

16 735.0 

2 IOI.7 

xo 921.0^ 

1 021.4^ 

I 837*5 

Average per bag .... 

. . kg. 

■ 1 

j ' 

l.ir*4 1 

0 ,ti 4 i 

1*114 j 

•.IBB j 

•.187 


In order to find out whetlier it would pay to improve old coffee planta¬ 
tions the author carried oat experiments, in 1913, on a 60 to 70 year old 
plantation belonging to the Istituto Agronomico do Estado de Sao Paulo 
(Campinas) on 6 series of plots: A) control plots, without manure, but 
ploughed and pruned; B) 28 kg. of farmyard manure per tree ; treated 
otherwise like A ; C) ly kg. fresh coffee pulp per tree ; treated otherwise 
like A ; D) 0.36 kg. superphosphate -h 0.2 kg. potassium chloride + 0.2 kg. 
ammonium sulphate per tree ; treatment otherwise as for A ; E) y kg. 
farmyard manure + 0.15 kg. ba.sic slag + 0.075 sulphate of pota^ + 
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0.065 leg. of nitrate of soda per tree, treatment otherwise as for A. The 
manures were applied 3 times, viz., in 1913-1914, in 1914-1915 and in 1916. 
1917. Table IV gives the results obtained after 8 years of experiment- 

Tabi,e III. — Quantities of Manures 
necessary to replace the substances removed from the soil. 


Teai year Periods 


1850-59 
1860—69 
1870-79 
1880-89 
1890-09 

1900-09 
1910—19 

Table IV. — Yield of cleaned coffee per thousand plants, 

I Average for the 8 years 
Before the 1913 1914-21 

1 ' I 

trials ' Excess due 

I to xnanuring 

' 1 i 

184 litres I 585 litres —• litres 

202 » I 1229 V I 644 » 

80 » I 1228 » j 642 » 

130 » I 1452 » i 9^4 » 

,155 » I 922 » 1 338 » 


Plot A 
B B 

• C 

» D 

» K 


Chemical fertilisers 


Farmyard 
manure annual 
average 


; Chloride 
* of potassium 
containing 50 % 
potash 


Nitrate 
of sodium 
coniaitiixig 
16 % nitrogen 


Basic slag 
I containing 
I 16 % phosphoric 
I acid soluble 
I in citac acid 


550 930-<^ 
630 426,6 
817 217.0 
I 217 042.0 

1 606 859.4 

2 006 859.4 
2 184 190.4 


5 559.3 

6 304-3 

8 172.2 
12 070.4 
16 068.6 

20 064.6 

21 842.0 


16 406.3 
18 ^4.6 
24 117.2 
35 916.6 
47 420.6 
59213.4 


3 559.2 
4035.2 
5 231.0 
7 790.3 
10 285.5 
12 843.4 
14 011.3 


From tliese results the cultivation expenses for looo plants can be 
calculated. 


Table V. — Cultivation experiments for looo trees {in francs at par). 



! 

1 

Total 

; Total 

I Gross 

returns 

Value of trees, 
cost of 

Average 


! 

recei|>ts 

1 X9i4-z9^z 

t 

f cost 

1 1914-1921 

) 

1914-1921 

j annual 

[ average 

ini pr ovemeu ts 
; and material 

annual 

interest 

riot 

A . . 

10601.87 

7 765.34 

i 

: i 83<>-53 

! 354-75 

I 

j 

1 

1 s.63% 

» 

B . . 

24 860.99 

11 239.07 

1 13 621.92 

1 I 702.74 

( 

/' 4106.40 

1 45.46 


C . . 

27 5 XX .49 

13 4^9.71 

1 13 <501.78 

i I 748.97 

1 42.59 


D . . 

28 371,26 

10474.43 

1 17896.83 

i 2 237.00 


! 54-48 


E . . 

19 150*55 

9 896.71 

! 9 253-84 

i I 156.87 


! 28.17 



1 

r - i _ r:!- . 


- 7:^- -- 


t««i 
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It is also interesting to know the condition of the different plots. 
This is shown by Table VI. 

Tabi^K VI. — Ntimber of productive trees per looo. 




1 

Before 

the application 
of the manures 

8 years 
average 


Tn the 
last year 




1913 

X914-1921 j 


i 9 « 

Plot A .... . 


1 ! 

i 825 

* 748 

i 

t 

670 


B. 


1 480 

845 


770 

» 

C . . . . . 

... .. 

1 no 

946 


930 

9 

D. 


240 

7 A 3 


590 

9 

E. 

1 

; 620 

1 

9 H 

1 

900 


The author estimate^ that the aiinimum return a good 

cultivator 

should obtain 

from a coffee idantation is 28.17 % 

, the amount 

produced 


by the plots of series E. O. A. B. 

427 -The Cocoa Industry of Ecuador and Possibilities of Introducing certain Varieties 
into Other Countries. Tuphoi*!: \V. K. I>. (l>irector of A«riciillurf, ('roM Coast) 
in BulUttn of the ImpcrvU InUttnic V’’ul XIX No. 3, pp. ^ I.on<lon, lojr 

Report of investigations made chiefly in connection with the Ar¬ 
riba cocoa which constitutes over 50 of the total export of cocoa 
from Ecuador. 

The variety grown is almost exclusively that known as '* Cacao Na- 
cional ** which ]:K)Ssesses large ]K>ds weighing as much as 3 lb. and con 
taining a large quantity of well formed beans ; the seed contents of a num 
ber of pods examined, ranged from 40 to 51 (average per pod 44). This 
is evidently a superior t^qje aiul produces on an average, i lb. of cocoa 
per 7 jxDds. 

In the Arriba '' Province some fruits ripen every month of the year, 
though there are only 3 recognised crop season.s viz. I'ebruary to June, July 
to October, and November to January. 

During recent years Venezuelan varieties have l>een planted to a cer¬ 
tain extent, as they have the reputation of giving a heavier yield and of 
maturing earlier than the former type, but apparently the Monilia disease 
has proved more virulent with these newly tested varieties, and apart 
from the fact that the trees do not grow so tall and big as the Cficao Nacio- 
nal and therefore overcrowding is avoided, the superiority <|^uestion 
is still open. 

Practically all the cocoa exix^rted is merely dried in the sun, a process 
which under ordinary conditions only requires 7 days. 

The author considers that if the beans aie given only a slight fermen¬ 
tation in mass before drying, more satisfactory results might be expected. 
Apparently in Ecuador only a very light fermentation is necessary to pto- 
dttce the desirable chocolate break ** in the dried bean. It may be con- 
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eluded that the beans are of superior quality to those for example of the 
Gold Coast, where it is repoited tliat 6 days fermentation in boxes is neces¬ 
sary before even sumdrying is employed, in order to produce a similar cho¬ 
colate break in the bean. The cocoa bean with the lightest coloured testa 
possible has the highest commercial value but it does not follow that this 
is unfermented cocoa in the l^cuador types. If drying is unduly pro¬ 
longed by dull weather, a condition similar to over-fermentation is 
brought about resulting in discoloration of the testa in the form of little 
brown or black spots, a condition often present it the pods are over 
ri|>e before they are gathered, or if they are left in heaps some time 
before drying, despite suitable weather conditions for sun-drying. 

On an average twenty labourers with 15 mules are regarded as suHi- 
cient for the maintenance of a plantation of 100 000 bearing trees. A 
labourer is paid about i sucre 2s 6d) per diem. 

For valuation puqioses the value of a jdantation has been estimated 
by local banks at an average of alx>ut 80 centavos (2s) per tree in bearing. 

The price of cocoa in 1920 was sucres per quintal in Guayac^uil 

but there is obvicnisly a wide maigin for fluctuation which serves to indicate 
the ])rofitable nature of the industry The total costs to port of shipment 
are reported as al>out 8 sucres per quintal (20s per 100 lb) ; the cocoa is 
shipi>ed in bags containing 173 lb. net. 

The As<iciaci6n de Agricult ores del l^cnador '' wdiich comprises all 
tlie ])roducers and possibly also all the ex\K>rters of crtcoa has for its main 
object the defence of the industry against the speculations of foreigners* 
which tend unduly to lower the price of the local ])roduct. and is em]>ow^er- 
ed to collect an cxjxirt tax, in additi >n to the official Government export 
taxes. 

This investigation was made with a view to the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing the " Nacioiial’* variety into the Gold Coast, Ceylon and other 
countries, and conrparisons aie made between the systems adoj)ted on 
the Gf)ld Coast and tlv'se emplo\ed in Kciiador. 

M. Iv. Y. 

428 - Factors other than those of Environment influencing the Alkaloid Con¬ 
tent and the Yield of Latex from the Opium Poppy in India. — annett, 

K (.Vifricnltiiral to the t;ovcrumcul of JieuRal), Sen II. D., and SiNGii II !>., 

in Mrmoirs of Oie Dvpartmi'nt of A^^ncullutc in India, vol Vf, No. i, 6o pp , figs 20, 
I diagr. Calcutta, Sept 1021 

The authors luive identified numerous subsidiary factors which in¬ 
fluence the quantity of morphine contained in opium ; their influence wrill 
be trea.tcd in a series of w’orks begiimii^g with the present. A summa¬ 
ry is made of the works of diffeient authors on the subject of the factors 
which influence the quantity of active principles produced by other plants 
and these results, taken in conjunction with those wdiich they have tlienii: 
selves obtiiined, throw much light cm the subject of the functions ot alka¬ 
loids among plants. 

Tables show the plot yield of opium at each successive incision 
and the content in iiK>rphine as w'ell as the opium yield for 1000 capsules, 
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and from the experiments made in 1917-19x9 to decide the question wheth¬ 
er the quantity of morphine contained in the opium from the second and 
subsequent incisions can be modified by varying the intervals of time be¬ 
tween the successive incisions, the authors draw the following conclusions: 

The opium of the i®*" incision is richer in morphine tlian that of the sub¬ 
sequent incisions ; in practice, the method to adopt would be to collect the 
latex given off in the first few seconds from the surface of the capsules 
after the first incision, l^ossiblv, if thivS first exudation of latex were 
removed immediately, a more copious flow of latex per capsule would be 
obtained in the 2nd yield made the following morning and in the succeeding 
^fields, because the coagulation of the first deposit of latex around the 
surface of the incision must ol>struct its free flow 

InFTXTENCE of VAKTVriONS IN Till. MKTHOD .AN 1 > FKRIOP OF THE INCIS¬ 
ION ON THE COMPOSITION OF T HT opiT’M — The method of incision varies 
in the different opium-producing countries ; the authors describe the methods 
adopted in India, France, ricrnuinv. Kgypt, Asia Minor, Persia, China and 
Australia. They compared, by experiments made on a large scale, the 
Turkish mode of spiral iucisKii.the transversal, vertical, etc. From 
tables showing the lesults thu'^ obttUiied and a diagram illustrating the 
yield in opium according to the numl>er of blades of the lancet used in 
making the incisions, etc, the autlK^.rs draw the following conclusions. 

1) The Turkish mode of spiral inc'ision <ioc^ not give a greater yield 
of opium than the Hindoo vertical incision, which is much simi>ler. The 
same holds good with regard to trans\ersal incisions. 

2) There is generally no advant.ige in making more than one ver¬ 
tical scarification at each incision 

The yield of latex is not incieased in proportion to the numljer of sca¬ 
rifications ; if 5 or 6 vertical scarifications are ma<le. the yield is even less 
than with one only, (leneiallv, j scarifications per incision yield much 
more than is obtained by one at the ist incision ; but in subsequent 
incisions, the yield obtained by the fiist method diminishes to such an 
extent that the final total yield is lower with a numl>ei of scarifications 
than with one onl>. 

3) If at each incision instead of making the scarification along the 
whole length of the capsule, it l>e limited to ^ 3 or even less, the yield of latex 
is considerably less at the ist incision. But the dry matter of this latex 
contains a lugher percentage of moqdiine; fuither, in subsequent inci¬ 
sions, this percentage dimiri^^hes less rapidly 

4) An experiment for the pui4x>se of testing the effect of the number 
of lancet blades used in making the incision shows that the 6-blade<l lancet 
gives a total yield in opium per capsule higher than one with 2 or 4 blades, 
even to the extent of doubling it. 

5) There is no differei i e either in the opium yield or morphine 
content according to whether an incision be made in the morning or in 
the afternoon. 

6) The authfirs call attention to the fact tluit the size of the capsule 
and vigour of the plant have a great influence on results. It seems that a 
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large capsule on a vigorous plant may receive more than one scarification 
at each incision without suffering to any extent whereas a weaker capsule 
may give no latex at all if more than one scarification be made at each 
incision. M. L. Y. 

429 — Influenod of Solar Radiation on the Culture of BeHadonna and on the Forma¬ 
tion of Alkaloids In the Leaves. — CtORIS a., and Dklmard, a , in Comt>tes rendus 

de VAcademic de^ Sctrnct**^ Vol. J 7 i» pp. 183 100 I*aris, Jannarv 17, 1022. 

After cultivating the l>elladonna * 1) in the sun ; 2) 6 weeks in the 
shade and then 6 weeks in the sun; 3) in the shad.; and after gathering 
the leaves on the ai>pearance of the first 2 or 3 flowers, the authors have 
observed that the leaves of group i, at the ist gathering, contained 0.65% 
(taking the weight of the dry leaves) of alkaloids, and on the 2nd gathering, 
o 52 % ; the leaves of group 3 only contained on an average o 3g %. 
Further the adult plants grown in the sun yielded 3 croi>s from May to 
September, whereas the plants of the 2nd gioup required 3 months before 
yielding a crop Finally, the ])lants grown in the sun yielded an average 
of 15 gni. of dr>’ leaves each, those growm in tlie shade, 9gm. only. Speak¬ 
ing generally the plants grown in the sun, as conipared with those grown 
in the shade yielded 3 to 4 tunes as many leaves and 7 to 8 times the quan¬ 
tity of alkaloids. F. D. 

4 - Interplanting of Trees on Coconut Estates. Observations made in Portuguese 

India. - I'lTRFADO, C X , in Ihi riniUts ( htomchy vol XVI No 13, pp 210-222 
Coimliatorc i<)2i 

The author as a result of observ«itions made at Goa, has found it x>os- 
sible to catalogue the trees which may be allowed to grow on coconut 
estates with obviously adv<intageous results. 

It should lie noted at the outset that coconuts in Goa are usuall3T' 
grown on lateritic or sandy *illuvinl soils, which retain very little humus ; 
the sub-soil is inclined to be compact and to contain a detrimental excess 
of moisture. Consequently a careful selection of trees for interplanting, 
employing deejier rooted varieties than coconut, thus rendering the sub¬ 
soil less compact, and varieties which from the point of view of foliage will 
serve as a useful source of humii'^, is of undoubted benefit to the plantation 
in general. 

IviST OF tki:es KKCOMMr.NDUo — " Ilaiiyaii {Ficus indica Roxb ), 
“Indian coral" {Erythrina imiica I^uik.), “ hogplum " {Sporuiias man- 
i^ifera), “ horse radish tree " {Morwsfa •plcryc^ospcrma G^ertn,), “ belembi " 
(Avenhoa Bilimhi L), “mango " (Man^ifcni tndica F.), “pomelo" 
(Citrus decufftana), guava {Pstdtum (iUyana L), “ malay apple" (Fw- 
genia mallaccensis 1 ,.), " {Ficus glomeraia). The last mentioned is 

chiefly grown along the bc^rders of drains, tanks etc. 

In addition to this list, the following, is also given of the trees consi¬ 
dered undesirable: — 

Portia tiee {Thespe^ia populnea Correa), tamarind {Tamarindus 
tndica I^inn.), teak {Tectonii grandts), red silk cotton tree {Bombax Mala* 
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baricum D. C.), cashew {Anacardium occidmtale L.)- ‘‘ poAti " (S^cr- 
culia foetida ly,), “ jujube IZizyphus Jujuha lyamk.), and Mintusop^ 
Kimki L, M. ly. Y, 

431 - The Cultivation and Commercial Possibilities of Safflower Seed {Carthamus 
tinctoriiiS L.) in India. — Howard, a (imperial ICconomic Botanist) and 
Remington G S (ConsuUintr Chemist, Ayn&^ome Technical l^aboratories Grange-over- 
Sandc-, Ivanca<^hire) : in rtcuUural Risearch Jnslthiie, Fiisa^ Bulletin No 124, pp 1-14. 
Calcutta 1021 — ami J he. Chamber of Commerce Journal, Vol Nt> 418, p 81. 

lyondou, I'cb 3, iqjj 

The safflower {Carthamii^ tincionus) is widely cultivated in India 
both as an oil seed and to a much less extent for the reddish dye in the 
flowers (cartlianiiii). Open sandy and rather dry soils best suit this crop, 
which is generally sown mixed with grain, barley or wheat. 

Various sx^ecies have lieen isolated and studied at Pusa, and the author 
gives a classification of 24 l3r|:)es with notes concerning their general 
habit, leaves, bracts and fl<iwers, and the xiercentage oil content of each 
type res])ectivcly 

A number of seed samxiles have recently been analysed at Poona 
by Mann and Kanitkar with the following average resulthusk 50.8% ; 
kernel 4^.2 ; oil in the whole seed (average of 55 samxiles) 31.6 %; 

maximum 3(1 g %, minimum 25.4^,. The varicnis constants of safiiower 
oil were determined and x'>unicular attention xiaid to its characters after 
heating under well defined conditions. Ax^parently it is only at 3oo<> C 
in oxygen that the well known characteristic results of heating the oil 
become evident. By heating to i80^ C in oxygen, a very marked re¬ 
duction in the length of time required for drying w'as obtained. 

Testing investigations were made in Great Britain under the direc¬ 
tion of the author Rkmington into the commercial ixissibilities of saf¬ 
flower. Reference lias already lieen made to tliis work in the Scientific 
Rejiorts of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa 1920-21 (i), but 
the author here gives full <letails of the various tests carried out. 

The economic uses of this oil liave already been summarised (i) and 
it is also stated that it can be utilised with success as a substitute for oil 
in paints and varnishes. 

In India, the meal should be used to best advantage in the manufac¬ 
ture of soaps, or as a slow acting manure for agricultural x:nHl>oses. An 
analysis of the meal was made with the following results: % moisture 
7.50, oil 2 . 2 T, albuminoids 15.96, carbohydrates 35.48, crude fibre 32.88, 
mineral ash 5 97 As feeding material howewr the meal should be 
considered useless on account of the high crude fibre content. 

Although the investigations so far undertaken have proved undoubt¬ 
edly the high economic value of the safflower, further investigations are 
in progress in the Pusa lalx)ratories as to the xirotein value of the 
seed, etc, M. L. Y. 


(i) See R. Match 1022, No 227 {Fd) 
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43a - The CnltlvatloB of Capsicums in Algeria. — gibieh 1.., (conseuier agricole k or- 
Itansville) and FomunER P. (Chef de la StatUm exp^iinientale de Ferme-Blaache 
(Oran), in Retme Agricole ie I'Afrigur du A'ord, Year 20. No. 131, pp. 7G-78, figs. 2. No. 132. 
pp. 96-98. No. 133, pp. 109-110. Algiers, Feb. 19.22. 

During the last three years, distinct progress has Ijeen made in Al¬ 
geria with regard to the production of capsicums, especially in the Perre- 
gaux region, which possesses a shindy loam particularly adaptable to their 
cultivation. The area covered from 1919-21 is given as 130 hectares. 

The recent establishment of several factories, specially constructed 
for the manufacture of red pepper, pickles etc. has done much to empha¬ 
sise the industrial value of capsicums and the authors state tliat sliould 
the drying processes and the methods of cultivation in general, be per¬ 
fected, there is every possibility of obtaining a condiment of first-class 
quality which should rank with the best produced in Spain which is re¬ 
cognised as the leading country for red pepper. 

The actual varieties cultivated are not clearly defined, but the fol¬ 
lowing classification has l^eeii found possible. 

The Dwarf Red Tomato var., almost spherical in shape; sciirlet; 
pmigent taste. This is the cliiet variety growm (80 ha). Three crops 
per year are obbiined in June, end of September and in November or 
December; used for red pepper. 

2) Improved Bull-nose or Sweet Mountain var., large fniits, 
blunt, with .squared ends ; furrow^ed; thick fle.sh, mild flavour. Used 
for pickles or eaten fresh. 

3) Ivong Red Spani.^h pepper; flavour strong, cultivated in Or- 
Itansville. 

4) Cayenne ])ej)])er, small; red ; shape slightly curved ; strong 
and buniing flavour. Cliitfly used by natives, but not often for com¬ 
mercial pLirjxises. 

The best results have been obtained on light soils, ri('h in humus, 
especially on the sandy loams in Perregaux. Ploughing takes place twice, 
in December and in early March, and directly after the second plough- 
ing, ridges are made 40 to 70 cm. apart. Farmyard manure is applied 
at the rate of 10 000 to 25 000 kg. per hectare ; the addition of leaf mould 
has in some cases been found advantageous. 

Sowings are made in December or Januar>’, and the seedlings are 
read}^ for transplanting towards the end of March or in early April, and 
are planted about 30 cm. apart in some cases and more thickly in others 
(20 to 25 cm.). Of the two methods employed viz. i) flooding the fur¬ 
rows previous to transplanting and 2) leaving the furiows without water 
until later, the first has proved the more satisfactory. 

During the growing period, freejuent waterings are given in the earl}’' 
stages and afterwards at inters^als of 15 to 20 da^'s up till the fruiting 
stage ; from which time cuwauls, until cro])ped, only 5 to 10 days is con¬ 
sidered necessary. 

The cultural operations are limited to tw'o or three hoeings. 

The harvest season starts towards the end of June and continues 
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until the beginning of January, but the later ripening fruits are of inr 
ferior quality. 

A description is given of the drying process employed for the capsi¬ 
cums intended for red pepper inaniifacture and also for pickles etc. In 
the first case, the waste product is estimated at 6 to 7 % of the total 
weight ot dried capsicums. In the second case usually about 50 days 
are allowed before the preserves are taken out of the hermetically sealed 
recipients, which are then bottled for sale. The prices obtained in Al¬ 
geria are subject to considerable fluctuations, but the following average 
for three years is given : dried capsicums, 300 to 400 frs, per quintal ; 
fresh capsicums : 25 to 70 frs. i^er q. 

As regards cost of production and net profit per hectare, an estimate 
is given for the Perregiiux district in 1921 (in francs): land rent 70 ; soil 
preparation 70 ; ridging 20 ; manuring (20 qx at 5 trs. per q.) 100 ; trans¬ 
port of manure etc. 50 ; collection of plants and transplanting 70 ; hoe¬ 
ing and weeding 300 (15 to 18 frs. per i>erson per day) ; thinning out 
fmits, 30; irrigation, 60; manual labour tor about 20 waterings, 150; 
cropping (collecting of 200 <][x of capsicums at 2 fcs per q.) 400 ; general 
costs 150. Total 1470 fcs. 

The average yield per hectare is estimated at 200 qx. of iresh capsicums 
and the total value slunild be 5000 frs , taking the average sale price at 
25 frs per q. The net i^rofit should be therefore 3430 frs. per hectare. 

In Orleansville, the net profit,however,is lower,not exceeding 800 frs 
per ha. and the industry a])])ears to be graduc*ll> (lying out in this district. 

M. L. Y. 

433 - Possibilities of the Mushroom Industry in India. nose s k (Proie-^sor <>* 

Botanv, Carmichael Me^hcal C(>11 eg<, Calcuttain t itatltunil Jourwil of /nUf-t, vol 
XVI, No 6, pp nn <>47 CaUutta, Nov 

Up to the present time there has been no regular cultivation of edible 
mushrooms in India, but as a result of the author's investigation as to 
the nutritive value ot the indigenous wild varieties it afipears highly 
probable that mushroom growing will become a s|>ecial industry in India. 

A chemical analysis has Ix^en made of the most common edible va¬ 
rieties foimd in Bengal and it is to be noted that some of them are su¬ 
perior to the Bnglish mushrooms etc as is shown in the following Table. 
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The tissne cultat?e method in sterilised dung medium has been adopted 
to obtain artificial cultures of these local Agarics. The object is to make 
native spawn and thus facilitate production on a large scale and consequent 
economic development. 

The results of an enquiiy instituted by the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Rew, prove that there is a ready market tor edible mushrooms in Burma, 
Punjab, Kashmir and Afghanistan, provided that a regular supply is 
forthcoming. M. L. Y. 

434 ~ The Avocados of Guatemala. t^eitch, Makie and i^eitch, marguerite, in 

RcvisUi de Aiiriculiura dc Puerto Rico^ Vol. Vri, So. 4, pp. 5-35, figs. 10, San Juan, 

October, 1921. 

The Guatemala varieties of Avocados [Perseus ^ratissima) differ 
from those of Porto Rico origin in various ways : i) The former have a 
thick rind and adherent stone, which enables them to be exjx)rted, while 
the native varieties have a thin skin and the stone moves about in the 
cavity, so that the interior of the fruit is injured during transtx>rt. 

2) Many of the Guatemala varieties grow as high as mango>trees, 
and are therefore able to bear more frtiit tlian the native varieties. 

3) Some Guatemala varieties fniit at different seasons, spring, 
summer, autumn or winter; thus, ripe avocados can be obtained through¬ 
out the year. 

4) The Guatemala varieties are much richer in fatty substances 
tlian the native kinds. According to the variety, the former contain 
16 to 30 of fatty substances (i) and the latter only to %. 

5) The Central American varieties frnit much earlier ; the “ Lyon '' 
variety is mentioned as bearing frnit in the nursery, and is said to produce 
a crop from the age of 4 years. The " Puebla '' variety begins to bear 
when 2 years ot age, like “ l^uerta which, when it is 4 years old, produces 
100-300 fruits per tree while the “ Spinks variety fruits 3 years after 
being grafted. 

6) A large number of Guatemala varieties bear fruit at high alti¬ 
tudes in tbeir native countiy^ at from qoo to 1200 and even 1500 metres 
above sea-level. The Porto-Rico varieties, on the other hand, are ster¬ 
ile at high altitudes. Thus, the deforested hills of Porto Rico could 
be covered with woods of aguacates’\ and a profitable crop might 
be obtained. 

7) The Guatemala varieties are usually resistant to strong winds, 

8 ) Some of these varieties produce good wood and deiivse shade, 
which makes theni useful in the Guatemala coffee plantations. Two 
crops can thus l)e obtained on the same ground. These trees can bear 
a great number of fruits without damage to their branches, 

6) The fruit of several of these varieties can be left hanging on 
the tree for .some months. 

Of the 30 varieties of Guatemala avocados, that have been imported 


(i) See Sept. 1920, No. 828. {Kd.) 
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into Porto Rico (Plantacidn de Mangos y Aguacates de Bayamdn), 5 are 
specially recommended for growing for the market ; these are: Fuerte^ 
Spinks^ Dickinson, Sharpless and Puebla. Their characters are as follows: 
Fnerie: fruits from January to August. Weight of fruit 325 to 400 gm. 
contains 30.72 % of fatty substances. 

Spinks : fruits from April to August; weight of fruit 450 to 560 gm. con¬ 
tains 21.75 % of fatty substances. 

Dickinson : fruits from June to October : weight of fruit 330 gm. contains 
20.36 % of fatty substances 

Sharpless : fruits from October to Kebruaiy^; weight of fruit 560 gm con¬ 
tains 24 23 % fatty substances 

Puebla : fruits from Decemt)er to February-; weight of fruit 225 to 280 gin. ; 
contains 26.68 fatty substances 

Among the other varieties may be mentioned : Lyon, Dickey A., 
Perfccto, Atlixco, Aferito, (jrande. Jaftiwxd Blakcman 

The same variety cannot lie obtained from seed and hence grafting 
is necessary As Perseus i^ratisstma grows into a laige tree, it should be 
planted at inter\"als of 9 01 even 12 metres, if the soil is very fertile. The 
same precautions nui'^t be taken as in planting a fruit-tree in the orchard 
the hole should be Go cm decji and i m wide, the soil must be mixed; 
with well decomposed dmig and coni]K)st, and then hilled U]> to form a 
mound 30 cm in height, and i 50 m in diameter, etc. When once ]jUint- 
ed, the young tree must be protected fiom the wind and sun hy means 
of canvas, or palm leaves ; this shelter is no longer necessary after it has 
taken root and a new bud has dewloped. It must, however, lie protected 
against the wind for at least a 3"car 

It is advisable to place dr^^ grass round the tree and thi‘- sluiiild lie 
changed every 3 iiumths A prop is indis]>ens<ible, for the tree must 
grow perfectly straight It should be wintered in dry weather. 

The analysis of the edible pulp of the ‘‘ aguacate '' gives the following 
results (i) : Water 72.8 %, prolein 22 , fatty sulistances 17.3 %; 
cai bo hydrates 3.4 , crude fibre 39 % , ash 3 4 % The a\'ccado 

is thus a fruit of considerable food value and is eaten in large quantities 
by the working classes cd Guatemala 

The cultivation of Versca vratissima in Porto Rico is likely to <leve 1 op 
considerably, not only on account of the actual value of the fruit, but be¬ 
cause of the jxissibility of exporting it to the United States. Porto Rico 
is the only tro]iical pissession of the United States which is near enough 
to satisfy the demand for avocardos, as both the Philippines and Hawaii 
are too fai off. P C. 

4^5 - Propagation of Date Palms by Seed. -1 I'RAmiT, in ( ompU^ rendu*^ dc VAcademie 

d' 1 rtciilfuii. di liiinci, Vol Vll, No n, p 71*^-721 Cans, Octiiber 1921 

The date-palm is generally propagated by cuttings taken in the spring. 
These cuttings, how^ever, do not always strike, and are in any case, very 

(1) See R Sept 1920, No 828 (/</) 
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liable to be infested by parasites, especially by the scale-insect, Phoenico- 
coccus marlatti, which attacks the cuttings before they are planted out. 

On the other hand, date-palms are easily propagated from seed, but 
in this case, the characters of the variety, especially when it is a good one, 
are not reproduced in their entirety. Date palms are dioecious, and when 
fertilised artificially, the offspring is directly influenced by the parents. 

The natives, however, never take into consideration the origin of the pollen. 

For some years past, male palms with all the characters of the “deglet 
nour variety (which is much in request tor export), have been observed 
in the American Experiment Stations. 

The female date-palms fertilised with the pollen of these valuable 
male trees have produced offspring similar, except for some slight varia¬ 
tions, to their parents. The author has received some deglet nour ” 
pollen from America and u.sed it at Biskra for fertilising btmches of the 
same variet3\ The dates thus obtained are veiy^ fine and have a smaller 
stone than the fniit of bunches fertilised with the pollen used in the 
district. 

Thus date-jxilnis bearing choice fruit can now be obtained from seed, 
which is very economical, for a date-j)alm raised from seed bears fruit 
sooner than one grown from a cutting, and it als('> makes a 'more vigor¬ 
ous tree. P. C. 

436- Fruit Trees that can be Interplanted on Coconut Estates h* ot 
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457 Viticuitural Questions in Italy.*- i i a , i.a irUKiKnga, m Ri^xsta d% vxkb oRowisfG 

imptlo^rntia, Year 11 , Xo pp uo 131 Alba I.ivorno, September i, - 

II PiROVANo, A , Profumo sintetico di Mo^cato, Jlndem, pp 1^1*135 — HI SANiaxo, 

F. A., 11 vltigno 3x>rtoghe<^e bleu in Italia e alPesteru, Ibidem, Xo 10, pp 145-1 \(u Oc- 
tober I, i<;2i,— IV. F^irovano, A, Purt’mnesti italiam. Ibidem,'So 12. pp 177-180, 

December 1031. — V. Sannixo, T. A , I ve da tavola, Ibidt^m, Year III. Xo i, pp 3-xi, 

Tauuar>’ 31, — VI. Zbrxou, F , be prmciixaU uve tla tavola che Pltalia esporta, 

iu JJitaha viMcoUi ed a'^rartn. Year XIII, No 10, pp i ^S-x 50 Cabalmonfcrrato, iMarcb 3. 
i(>22. — VII Idem, ba nostra esportazione di uva da tavola in Svizzera, Ibidem, Xo 
p. 132, February 2(», 1022 

I. — “ Euglieiiga is a white grape |)eculiar to Piedmont where it 
is cultivated even iu the valley's of the Alps. 

It is also known in Lombardy and even better in Venezia, where it 
is grown under the name of “ San Giacomo 

The ^dne is distinguished by its early ripening and has to be trained 
on trellises. 

Luglienga must be pnmed for long canes, but if the stock is prolific, 
bunches of fruit are seen on the shoots of the spurs and also on the shoots 
of the vertical portion of the fruit stock, shewing that the lower buds 
are fertile. The author mentions the case of a vine-grower who trained 
Luglienga at Milazzo (Sicily) on horizontal cordons, and made an an¬ 
nular incision in the fruit buds of the spurs ; he gathers the graphs at the 
beginning of July, before the Algerian and Tunisian grapes are ripe. 
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Manutitig with potassic salts (to increase the sugar content and dimhilsh 
the acidit3r), was more successful than annular inci^ne in sacuiang early 
ripening. 

The cultivation of this table grape, which for one month has no rival 
on the market, is most profitable, and the author advises its extensJcm. 

Average weight of ripe bunch 192 gm. ; must composition: sugar 
17.92 %; total acidity 5.70 x>er 1000; cream of tartar 4.28 per 1000. 

II. — PiuovANO states that he detected the Muscat aroma in 2 hy¬ 
brids I. P. 6 and I. P. 7 fertilised with the pollen of '' Ferdinand de I.<esseps 
which had been obtained in England by Pkarson from a cross between 
a white Chasselas and Isabelle or strawberiy^ grape. Isabelle hiis a foxy 
taste which is much less noticeable in Ferdinand de I^seps (in which it 
is transformed into a pleasant flavour) and still more slightly in these 
hybrids which have a muscat aroma. Special mention should be made 
of the " hybrid Pirovano 7 " (I. P. 7), the result of the cross “ Madeleine 
royale x “ Ferdinand de Lesseps It is a ver^^^ early, strong prolific 
vine, though not without defects. It becomes weakened by grafting on 
an American stock, or a European x American hybrid, and like all the 
varieties of F. Lahruscu and their hybrids, is subject tf) tillosis. I^>ng- 
lived and productive vines can however be obtained by a careful choice 
of the soil, stock and fertiliser, 

III. — Prof. Sanninc) calls attention to the gtK>d (qualities of the 
blue Portuguese vine, which is characterised by the early ripening of the 
fruit and the fact that its grapes are suitable tK>th for the \^at and the table. 

PXJLI.IAT has recommended it for cold districts where it can replace 
early varieties, such as Pinot and Camay, being quite as early and more 
productive. The author advises its use for supplying vat grapes for cold 
districts in place of Dolcetto (j), for it is more vigorous, and perhaps 
hardier, while its grapes do not drop so easily. 

The author gives the auipelographical cliaracters of this vine which 
produces purplish-black grapes. Even the lower shoots bear fruit, so 
that it can be pruned short. As the blue Portuguese vine is veiy^ strong- 
growing and productive, the plants must not be placed tcK> close together. 
As it is subject to anthracnose, it should be allowed to reach a certain 
height in districts where the spring is wet. The best results are obtained 
by growing this vine on warm slopes with a good exxx>sure ; at Alba, it 
does well on hills with a very clayey soil. The vintage of September 1921 
produced at Alba a must with the following composition : sugar ig.70 %, 
total acidity expressed as tartaric acid 5.9 per 1000 ; cream of tartar 4.78 
per 1000. It is desirable to add some bisulphite ol potassium during 
fermentation, as by this means a wine of good colour, with red effervescence 
and greater acidity is obtained. 

This vine is much grown in the neighbourhood of Vienna, and at 
Mons and Schumberg, where it produces an ordinary table wine of good 
quality It is grown in Hungary under the name of ** Oporto The wine 

(1) See R, 1920, No. 660. {£d ) 
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made from the produce of vineyards on the plain has an ea^hy flavour, 
but when grown upon the slopes of Transylvania these grapes yield a 
wine with a clean taste. It is alcoholic, full bodied, soft and well coloured, 
lacking in acidity and tannin. Under the name of Plant de Porto 
this vine has been largely grown in Champagne in the vicinity of Epemay, 
where it produces a highly-coloured, full lK>died wine. It yields fairly 
early table grapes which are ready for eating in August, though they are 
then completely ripe, for the pulp is not very acid, and the flavour not 
is pleasant, if not very sw€?et. 

IV. — PiKOVANO mentions two stocks that he has obtained : 1-37, 
or Golia '' (i), and 2-59, or Gagliardo " ; they are derived respectively 
from the crosses 15 612 x Rui>estris du Uot and 15 612 X Riparia 420 A. 
15 612 was obtained by Castki. and is a product of the cross Carignan x 
Riparia. Both have an excellent grafting affinity and the diameter at¬ 
tained by the stem is e(pKil to that of- Ruroi>ean vines. They are also 
resistant to drought but their chief ch?iracteristic is extraordinarily vig- 
orotis growth. 

G<^lia does best on acid, heavy. |x>or soils with a lime content not 
exceeding 40 Its luxuriant growth makes this vine unsuitable for 

rich soils, unless it can be allowed to develop freely ; it could be used to 
make arliours, as it would cover them ver^^^ quickly. 

Gagliado can 1>ear the same amount of lime and is suited to damp 
soils where Riparia x Ruj)estris would grow well. The latter nms it very 
close as regards \igour, and has a closer affinity to pAiro|>ean vines. 

V. — The author calls vSjjecial attention to the desirabilit3’ of devel- 
ojiing the culti\'xilicm of table-grapes, both as a remedy for over-produc¬ 
tion, and in order to keep up the price of wine (to insure a lair profit) 
by decreasing its production. 

leasing liis advice on liis personal observations and on those of Prof. 
V. Racah {UItalia Aiincola, 1921, No. 12, p. 375), he recommends the 
following vines Golden Cluisselas, which grow's admirably' in Tuscany — 
Luglianga — Precoce de Courtiller ^with Muscat flavf>ur) — Madeleine 
Royale — Pause x>recoce — Madeleine ange\ine — Precoce de Ma- 
lingre, all earlier than Chasselas — Colombana, or S. Colombana for 
districts near the T^-rrhenian Sea {o\’er 30-40 kg. from the coast the grapes 
lose their beautiful golden colour) — Salamanna or Alexandrian Muscat 
which corresponds to the Muscat ot Calabria, and the Zibibtx) of Sicily — 
Catarratto Cerletti Muscat for Sicily and Apulia. 

VI. — The foliowng information has been taken from a report 
presented by Filippo Zhkiol,!, a great exportei of Italian grapes, to the 
“ Commissione vinicola ** at the ^nistry of Agriculture. 

Mn^AZZO. — Chasselas (bunch r^pilar, skin thin, berries large; gath¬ 
ered middle of July ; yield in rpzi, 2000 quintals ; vineyard reccmslit- 
tited on American stocks ; countries of consumption*: Switzerland, 

t) See H, Nov. 1921, No, J127 (^<^4 
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Germany — Varesana (bunch regular, berries large, fleshy, hard skins, 
resistant) vintage, early in August. 

Bari. — Chasselas vintage earl3’^ in Augtist ; yield in 1921, 1000 
quintals, zone infected with phylloxera, vinej^rd in course of reconstruc¬ 
tion ; country of consumption : Germany, es|)ecially Saxony Before the 
War another grape, the black Tarantino vat grape, was also sent to 
Saxony as a table fruit ; during the War exportation was suspended 
and has not been resumed on account of the high cost of production. 

IvRCCE. — Varesana, Somarello, m^a Rosa (bunch regular, large berries, 
fleshy, hard skin, resistant) ; gathered earl5r in Sej)tember ; yield in 1913, 
40 000 quintals, in 1921, 15 000 quintals. Siiinc obser\^ations as in the 
case of Bari. 

Naples. — C atalanesca (bunch irregular, grapes large, \’'ellow, fleshy", 
skin hard) ; vintage late ; ])lacesof consumption : Naples, and in some ^-ears, 
to a small extent, Milan An attempt has Ix-en made to send these grapes 
abroad, but the consign men ts had to ]ye discontinued as the fruit does not 
l>ear transport 

Terracit^a. — Muscat (yellow, scented grape, bunch irregular, 
skin hard, berry medium size , vintage from middle of August to earh' 
in September, production in 1913, ^5 000 quintaK, in 1921, 45 000 (piintals, 
vines immune to ph^dloxera. In 1897, an attem])t was made to exix)rt 
these grapes, but they were found to travel badl^", and at the same time 
their flavour is not a]>preciated in Germany 

Ter\M() and Cnir/n. - Trehhiana (bunch irregular, berry average, 
colour golden 3’ellow) : gathered the first 10 days of Sejitcunlier ; ^deld in 
1913, 45 000 quintals, in 1921, 45 000 quintals — Mondoni(o (large, 
compact bunch); vintage end of Septemlx-*r; ^deUl in iqi 8 000 quintals, 
in 1921, 8 000 quintals : sent to Switzerland, (lermany and some Italian 
towns, especially Milan Before the War. Montepulciano (a red vat 
grape), was also sent but the consignments have ceased owing to the high 
cost of production. 

San Skvero. — "Lrehhiana (compact bunch, small yellow grape), 
vintage middle of September : markets Switzerland and Germany. It 
luis not been exported since 1913, owing to its high price 

Bologna - Chasselas (bunch com]>act, skin thin, grapes ratlier 
large) ; vintage in middle of August ; yield in 1913, 30 000 quintals ; in 
T921 10 000 quintals ; grows in ph3dloxera infected zone, \dneyard under 
reconstruction : sent to Switzerland and German3\ Before the War, 
** Negretto (a red vat grape), was also exiK)rted as a table grape. — 
Regida (large yellow berries); gathered early in September. 

Pisa. — “ Bordd/* or (folden Chasselas (t^^pe Bolonais Chasselas); 
vintage early in September ; yield in 1913, 7000 cpiintals, in 1921, 7000 
quintals; vineyards already iii-ided by phylloxera and completely re¬ 
constituted ; sent to Switzerland and Germany. — Colombana (regular, 
loose bunch, thin skin, average-sized coloured berry-) ; vintage early in 
September; yield in 1913, 15000 <iuintals ; in 1921. 15000 quintals; 
markets: Switzerland, Gernian^^ Genoa and Milan. 

[431] 
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P1.AISANCK. — BiancheUa (bunch regular, skin thin, berry average); 
vintage in middle of August; yield in 1913, 5000 quintals, in 1921, 500Q 
quintals; markets, Switzerland, Milan, Genoa, — Verdea (bunch regular, 
skin thin, berry average-sized, resistant) ; vintage middle of September; 
yield in 1913, 32000 quintals; in 1921, 10 quintals; phylloxera-infested 
zone; vineyard being reconstituted; markets: Switzerland, Germany, 
Genoa and Milan. These grapes are kept in a room on screens and sent to 
the markets of Genoa and Milan until April. — Bazzegano, or Besgano 
(red table-grape, bunch regular, berry large, fleshy, skin hard) ; vintage 
in the middle of September ; yield in 1913, 4 000 quintals, in 1921, 4 ooo 
quintals ; markets : Switzerland, Germany, Genoa and Milan. 

Alba (Piedmont). — Angela (large berries, thin skin) ; \dntage late; 
yield in 1921, 5000 quintals; markets: Genoa, Turin and Milan. This 
grape is kept on screens all the winter. 

VII. — The annual ex^iorts of table-grapes from Italy to Switzerland 
from 1914 to IQ 2 I were (in quintals) — 33 566 — 14 210 — 19 633 — 
13 572 — 83 447 — 22 769 — 29 491 — 61 261; while from France, from 1919 
to 1921, they were; 5797 — 31993 — 15382. In 1913, Italy sent 
74 000 <j[uintiLls of grapes to vSwitzerland, and ^87 000 quintals to Germanv. 

F. D. 

438 ~ Substituting Shield Grafting for Double Cleft Grafting in Vines, ~ krrichelli, 

E. (Consor/io vilic<»l<.> Trani), in Gionutk vtnicolo itahano. Year .No 8, pp. 7^-74 
Ca.-'iile Monlcrrato, Kcbrniir>’ !•>, 

Shield-grafting, for some years declared by the best known authorities 
nn vine-growing to l^e the tyi>e of grafting least suited for the re-eslab- 
lishment of vineyards, is now coming increasingly into favour, on account 
of the good results obtained by many Sicilian vine-growers. The author 
esixjcially reconunends it in its whistle and ring forms, but he does not 
approA-e of shield budding or bnd-grafting as this form is not sufficient¬ 
ly firm. 

The linglish «>r double cleft graft unites firmly and the scion grows 
well for a certain number t)l years ; it does not, however, guarantee long 
life for the st<^ck owing to the frequent hyx>ertr(^phy of the tissues at the 
ix>int of iniimi and the difference in the diameter of the scion and -^^tock 
which is thereby induced. 

Ring grafting affects only the zone of tissues which readily makes 
second growth (plrloem j^areiichyma and cambium), whereas in double 
cleft grafting, the incision nearly always severs the suppirting tissues from 
the’wood-vessels which cannot be directly united. 

The '' quatre-lames " generally used is not suitable for making a 
whistle-graft ; and a tenailles Ottavi '' is to be preferred tor the purpose. 
In this implement there are two short-cutting, semi-circular blades fixed 
at the right distance, wliich clasp, by means of a strong spring, the branch 
to be grafted. Thus the instrument cannot swerve from the x^lane of the 
cut and if a simple, rotary movement of rotation is given to the pincers, 
2 perfectly circular cuts are made on the branch and when these are 
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completed by the lo©gitttdinal ctit, the riiig of the coitex with its bud can 
be easily detached. F. D. 

439 - Forestry in Norway and the Official Efforts for its Advanoement -- Bjanbb, 

O. T. (I>irector of Agiiculture, Department of Agriculture), in A Short Review of As^ricut- 
ture and Forestry in Norwav and of Official Efforts for their Advancement) {issued by the 
Department of Agriculture), 6\ pp., figs. <j. Christiana, 1931. 

Forest lands cover a considenible portion of the area of Norway, 
namely over 7 million hectares. The principal forest trees are : Spruce 
fir excelsa), Scots pine (Pinus sylvestris), birch lowland birch Be- 

tula verrucosa in the low-lying districts and monntain birch Beiula odoraia 
in the highland districts; B, nana covers large tracts of land in the high 
mountains. In addition to these three types of tree there are also to be 
found the following : ash (Fraxinus excelsior), oak (Querem pedunetdaia 
or sessiliiloTa), beech {h'agus sylvatica), lime (TiUia pan^ifolia), alder [Alnus 
glutinosa and incana), as|>en [Populus tremula) and sewral other species. 

Considering the northerly situation of the country, the forests extend 
to a great height above sea-level; in the F^stland, conifers grow up to an 
altitude of 900 metres and deciduous trees (birch) to 1100 to 1200 ni. 

The conditions of working are facilitated to a considerable extent 
by the long winter with its settled weather and good tran.s]x)rt conditions, 
and by the many water-courses which are suitable for carrying tinil)er. 
The working of the forests therefore, in spite of the momitainous charac¬ 
ter of the country, may be descnl^ed as easy. Owing to the great extent 
of the forest area, a coniparatively large number of workers can be em¬ 
ployed on the land during the whole year, for the work in the woods is chief¬ 
ly done in winter, while the .summer is the busiest time for agriculture. 

The output of the fore.sts far e.xceeds the country's own recpiirements 
and there is thus a large ex|K)Tt of timber and other forest ])r<’)ducts, es¬ 
pecially wood-pulp and pa])er. In the last few years, the annual exiK>rt 
of timber has risen to about i joo 000 cub.ni; 700 000 tons of wood-pulp ; 
and .some 200 000 tons of pa|>er and cardboard. There are in Norway 
lig wood-pulp mills, sonie of them very large, and a great number of sjiw- 
mills and planing mills. 

Most of the forests (about 84 %), are in private ownership, 48 % l)e- 
longing to farmers, while 36 % are worked independently of agriculture. 
About 16 % belong to the Slate, and other official or semi-official in¬ 
stitutions. 

The work of the Government for the advancement of forestry and 
agriculture comprises ; the official measures ])ut into oj)eTation by the State 
Administration for agriculture and forestry : the work that is carried on 
by agricultural and forestry associations ; forestry instiuction. 

The Department of Agriculture has 2 divisions, each of wliicb has 
its executive Chief: i) The Agricultural and Concession Division ; 2) the 
Forestry and Veterinary Division. The latter has the following branches: 
Forestry, Reindeer and Freshwater Fi.sheries, Land Re-distribution, Ve¬ 
terinary. 





All pubHc atlimnistration relating to forests and forestry comes witbin 
the pnrview of the Forestry Office. The Director of Foresrty is in charge 
and stands in the same position towards the Department as the Director 
of Agriculture, In addition to the administration of the woods and forests 
in general the Director Oa Forestry is responsible for the business manage¬ 
ment cf the forests belonging to the State which comprise a comparati¬ 
vely large area, as will be seen below. The Office is divided into a tech¬ 
nical and a legal section, as in the case of the Agriculture and Production 
Offices. Under the Forestry and Veterinary Division are 3 Forestry 
Inspectors of whom, however, 3 only have offices in the Department. 

Tlie Agricultural Societies are gioux>ed in an Institution known as 
Det norske lyandbruksraad (The Norwegian Agricultural Council), in 
which " Det norske Skogselkap (The Norwegian Forest Society ), and 
the “ Norske Skogeierlorbund ” (Norwegian Forest-Owners’ league), each 
have 2 representatives. 

In addition to the 3 Ins]:)ectors of Woods andFcrests mentioned above, 
40 forest-managers, 20 assistants and aboUw 500 wood-rangers are under 
the Control of the Director of Woods and Forests, all of whom are entirely 
in the service of the State. The Director also has the control of the fol¬ 
lowing Bureaux that are carried on entirely for State purposes : The State 
Forestry Valuation Office : tliis office regulates the brmndaries, and makes 
surveys, valuations etc. of the public forests and of the forests offered 
for sale to public Authorities. The permanent Staff consists ot 2 forest 
valuers wnth 4 assistants. 

The National Valuation Office for Forests, has been established for 
the pur^xjse of furnishing, by means of direct measurements and investi¬ 
gations, statistics regarding the Norwegian forests Its work consists 
in tlie first place in supplying answers to the following questions : i) the 
area of forest and its distribution according to the different spcK:ies and 
qua lilies of timber ; 2) the existing supply of growing timber ; 3) tlieamount 
of the current yearl^^ increase, etc. 

The work in the field proceeds by counties in the form of lineal va¬ 
luation. 

The j>ermanent Staff of the Natimial Forestry Valuation Office consists 
of 2 forest \^aluers together with the Office Staff. The other officials for 
the field-work are engaged every season. 

According to the general scheme, the vahuition is to be completed 
in the course of 5 years, for q of the largest forest-growing counties in the 
country. During the same period, the census of the forestry industry’’ 
is to be carried out throughout Norwa^’^ in order to ascertain the annual 
production of all the forests in the country and the consumption for house¬ 
hold purposes. In this connection, returns are collected from all the forest 
properties in Norway gmng the output for 3 consecutive years. 

The State founded in 1917 an Experimental Station for Forestry at 
Aas near Christiania. The Staff at present consists of 2 experimentalists 
and 2 clerks. 

There is also an Exi)erimental Station for Forestiy?’ affiliated to the 
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Bergen Museum, the principal contributor to its support being the Nor¬ 
wegian Forestry Society. 

The State supports in various ways the work required for the preser¬ 
vation and renewal of the forests, harge nurseries of plants for sale have 
been established in various parts of the country. The State has also erect¬ 
ed seed drying-rooms in several districts. 

Since 1872 the State has been planting the treeless wastes in Vestland 
and has regularly carried on cultivation work in its own forests. It has 
planted altogether on the moors of Vestland 3709 hectares of forest, which 
has, generally speaking, thriven very well. The State also makes g-^ants 
for private plantation and for plantation carried out by local authorities. 
The latter can also obtain for the purchase of ground for planting, loans 
free of interest and of repayment of principal for 30 years. 

In regions that are poor in woods, and in districts where it is to be 
feared that the forests, owing to their northerly situation or great altitude 
may die out if neglected, the State aims, if possible, at acquiring the forests 
to secure their preservation. 

The Norwegian Forestry Society Det norske Skogselskap found¬ 
ed in 1898, is one of the Forestry Associations with a semi-official charac¬ 
ter ; it depends partly upon private funds and partly upon grants from 
the State. Its objects are to diffuse information regarding the afforesting 
of treeless tracts and the advancement of Norwegian forestry in general. 
Dependent upon this Society are the local forestry societies (i in each 
county). The Coimty Forestry Societies have in their service about 
50 fully qualified officials who give gratuitously to forest owners advice 
on all matters concerning forestry, in the same manner as an Agricultural 
Official gives adAuce on agricultural que.stions. 

Through the forestry societies the State gives grants for the planting 
of forests both to private owners and local authorities. 

The Norwegian Forest-Owners’ Union is an amalgamation of the 
local associations of forest owners which are to be found in most ot the 
forest districts throughout the country. It was founded in IQ13, with the 
object of protecting the common interests ol forest-owners, esx>ecially as 
regards the sale, transport, measurement and fl^oating of timber. The 
Union also gives assistance in all the more important legal questions and 
other matters of special importance lor forestrJ^ 

Pursuant to the law of July i, 1887 concerning the utilisation of the 
water-courses, those persons on whose account timber floating on a river 
is conducted are entitled, when the majority of them are agreed, to decide 
that the floating shall proceed in common and under joint management, 
as well as to lay down the rules under which it is to be carried out. In 
order that decisions regarding the adoption of a joint scheme of floatage, 
or alterations in the adopted rules may be valid, the majority must repre¬ 
sent at least of the quantity of timber floated on the particular water¬ 
course during the preceding 3^ar. The rules are subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the King in Council. These combinations are called Associations 
for Joint Floatage and have been established along most of the great water- 
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courses of the country, and by improving the river channels a great 
impetus has been given to the work. Expenses are covered by a charge 
upon the timber transported. 

Until recently, the purchaser himself prescribed the rules for the di¬ 
mensions of the timber he bought and was responsible for the measure¬ 
ments taken ; hence in many cases, the seller was more or less at the mercy 
of the buyer. In order to secure a more equitable arrangement there have 
been established of late years, along the main water-ways, special insti¬ 
tutions with permanent and sometimes attested measurers, who receive 
timber on behalf of the buyer. These institutions are called Associations 
for Measuring Timber and their establishment is quite voluntaiy’. They 
have a Council of Management to which one half of the members are elected 
by the buyers and one half by the sellers, the buyers and sellers each bear¬ 
ing lialf the cost. 

The Norwegian Mutual Forest-Fire Insurance Company was founded 
in 1912 by the Norwegian forest-owners. The Company insures the forests 
for a premium of 1.25 per looo of the sum assured in cases where forest- 
fire regulations have been introduced. Where such regulations have not 
been estiiblished the premium is 1.75 per 1000. After a period ot insurance 
for 4 years, a reduction of 20 % is made in the premium. After a further 
4 years, a reduction of 0.4 i^er looo is allowed in the form of a bonus. 
Most of the insured persons have thus an effective premium of 60 ere 
|>er icoo kroner ot the insurance benefit. Only the forest grotmd and the 
young wood are included in the insurance, but not timber trees. In 
1920 abc^ut 65 % of the forest area of coniferous trees was insured in the 
Company to a total v^alue ot 259 124 000 kroner. 

Other associations concerned with forestry may be mentioned such 
as : the Norwegian Timber Export Association Norsk Trelasteksport- 
forening *'), the Norwegian Pit-props Expoiters' Association {*' Norsk 
Proi)seksport0rers Eandforening the Norwegian Cellulose Association 
C* Norsk Celluloseforeiiing Ihe Norwegian Wood-pulp Association 
('* Den norske Tremasse foiening ”) the Norwegian Paper makers' Asso¬ 
ciation (De norske Papirfabrikanters Forening), and Norway's Timber 
Union Norges Trelastforbund "). 

The forest-owners Inive their own bank, the Forest-Owners' Bank 
{'* Skogeierbanken ") and a Coo)>erative Bank has recently been founded, 
The Norwegian Credit Association for Agriculture and Forcstiy^ {“ Norges 
Kreditforening tor Land og Skogbruk "). 

As regards Forestry Legislation, the law of Augtist 8, 1908 for the pre¬ 
servation of protective woods and against the destruction ot forests, with 
the supplementary law of June 7, 1916. may first be mentioned. 

By \drtue of these laws, rules have been established by Royal Order 
in Council for the hewing of timber in the various rural districts ; these 
rules generally contain amongst other provisions, a clause prohibiting 
the cutting down of trees luider a fixed minimum dimension, except where 
such under-sized trees are hindered in their growth, stunted, damaged 
or the like. The State allows one half of the expenses incurred in se- 
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cuctBg tl&e px^per observation of the law. In districts wliere the local 
authorities have not of their own initiatiw passed bye-laws, the general 
regulations fixed by the supplementary law of June 7, 19x6, hold good. 

The Act of July 14, 1893 regarding restrictions on use of fire in 
woods and fields etc., with the amending Act of 1921, lays down certain 
restrictions upon the use of fire in forests and enjoins upon the district 
Authorities the enactment of so-called ' forest-fire regulations" Accord¬ 
ing to these regulations, every able-bodied man in a district may be called 
upon to assist gratuitously in extinguishing forest-fires. 

Amongst other laws may be mentioned, the Act of May 20, 1899 
garding the hunting and snaring of game ; the Act of July 20, 1918 regard¬ 
ing the housing of men and horses engaged in forest work and timber 
floating. The so-called " Mountain Law " of March 20, 1920, gives to 
the local Authorities in the highlands the power of regulating for the 
parishes their fishing, hunting and pasturing rights on the comnionlands 
belonging to the State, including also the common forest-lands ; while 
the Act of August 20, 1915 forbids the separation from the farm-holdings 
of the forest and mountain tracts necessary for working the farm. 

By a number oi laws enacted from 1906 onwards various restrictions 
have been impo.sed upon the free right of acquiring water-falls, mines, 
forest, land and mountain ])roperties, lime-pits, X)eat-bogs and certain other 
national assets. 

As regards Forestry Instruction, the High School of Agriculture for 
Norway includes a Forestry Section and owns an estate and some forest¬ 
land on which experiments are carried out. Instruction in Forestry is 
also given at the Lower School of Agriculture, and in 5 State and 3 County 
Forestry Schools, where the course lasts for i year, and at 2 County For¬ 
estry Schools, attached to agricultural schools, with a i ^2 course. 

For the financial year, July i, 1921 to June 30, X922, the Forestry' 
Service budget was as follows : Expenditure 10 821 coo kroner ; income 
7 823 292 kroner. In these figures are included the expenditure and in¬ 
come for all forests administered by the Director of Forestry, as well as 
contributions to the State and County Schools of Forestry and to the Nor¬ 
wegian Forestry Society. G. A. B. 

440 - Effect of Orientation upon the Success of the Transplantation cf Forest Trees. — 

Martin Z]&z>k, in Comhies tentius de rActfd^mie des Scienci'*i, Vol CXXXIV, No i, 
pp. Paris, January 3, 1922 

Wlien making plantations of different species of trees (firs, spruces, 
larches and birches), in the island of Anticosti, the author found that if 
the orientation of the trees was not changed, the number that did not 
take root was greatly disminished (from 50 % to 6-8 %). This phenomenon 
was perhaps more noticeable owing to the inclement climate of Anticosti 
(Canada). 

In practice, before moving trees, it is necessary to notice their orien¬ 
tation, in order that when transplanted, they may be arranged in such a 
manner that the parts which originally faced north, may again have the 
same direction. * q, B. 
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44X - ffMCagUaf Tlmter bldustcy. — The Beard oi Trade Jourtud, Voi. CVII, No. 1313. 
p. 104. l^ondoxL, Jan. 26, 192Z, 

The growing importance of the timber industry of Paraguay may 
best be ganged by the following figures showing the exports of timber 
during the last five years : — 


! hos^ : 

Year T “t 

t Rongli ; Trimmed j 

^ Tons Pieces ' 

1916 .! 8608 33000 ' 

1917 . 38995 39000 

1918 .' 47 710 47 228 

1919 . 51 821 41 171 

1920 . 47 222 63 314 . 

_} 


i , I 


Sewn i 

Timber 

Fence 

Posts 

Spacers j 

Quebracho 

bogs 

Ctib. M. 

Pieces 

1 Weces j 

Pieces 

I 315 ‘ 

52 513 

i 544 221 j 

I 006 

1 777 ; 

47 586 

1 I 026 066 

I 605 

4 533 ' 

24 980 

' I 234 717 

522 

3 848 

52 841 

I 135 724 

X 666 

5852 

60 281 

, 3138426 

269 


The export of queT)iacho log^ has greatly declined since the war. and 
the production is now almost totally absorbed by the tannin factories. 
No quebracho grows in Eastern Paraguay and the industr>^ is confined to 
the Chaco Territory. The average quantity of extracts of quebracho 
exported during the la^t seven years is 24 027 tons a year (maximum 
32976 hi* 1919 and minimum 12 710 in 1914)- C. A. B 

442 - The Timber of India and Burma d). — itoward. a. i.., in journal of the Roy» 

Soaetv of Aric^ Vol X.XX, Xo 3613 , pp. 23 S- 248 , ligs 0 . I^ondon, Feb. 17 , r<< 22 . 

The jmthor made an extended tour in 1921 through some of the chief 
timber-producing areas of India. Burma and the Andaman I«*lands, with 
the object of gauging their possibilities for trade development. 

From nearly" 2500 different species to be found in these forest areas 
onlj’ a .small proportion are of economic interest, and scientific knowledge 
concerning them has up till now* been limited and ver^’ few of the trees 
have been known t(^ timber buyers elsewhere. The somewhat vague term 
teak and jtnigle-woods lias in man^^ cases proved detrimental to the 

trade, seeing that in these so-called jungle-woods ”, logs of much value 
are to be found su]>erior even to the finest mahogany, or satin wood, and 
boxwood known. 

The author luis selected a few of the most outstanding specimens, 
and describes their c'ommercial value (2). 

x) Eaurel w^ood, Calophyllum Inophyllum Linn — a dark reddish- 
brown wood with a handsome w’a\w grain. Its durability comj3ared with 
walnut, for which it may prove be an excellent substitute, ma^’ be regarded 
as beyond question. 

2) Gurjun {IHpterocarpus turhinaius Gaert ) and other Dipierocarpus 
i^pp.. Found in Burma, Chittagong and the Andaman Islands. This 

(1) See H, Jan. No. i. 

(2) Supplemented by notes on the j?:iven specimens taken from Timbers of the World 
by A, I^. HowAitn^ Macmillan Co. i<i3o) 
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timber is available in very long lengths and large sizes, free from any defect, 
and according to the results of the breaking tests, it has proved to be 
stronger than oak (Quercus pedunculata Ehrh. and^, sessiflora sm.). It is 
apparently not possible to break the wood right through ; two pieces con¬ 
tinue to remain jointed together by what appears to be a tough outer skin 
which forms a kind of hinge. For joinery and carpentry work etc. the 
wood should first be thoroughly seasoned and whenever possible sawn on 
the quarter, which prevents shrinking. It makes a beatiful flooring and 
has also been utilised advantageously for panelling etc. 

3 ) Indian Silver greywood. This varies in shade, but possesses 
a permanent coloration, in which respect it differs from the so-called 
" greywood ' or stained sycamore which up to the ]iresent has been so 
much in use. A careful selection of the different colour varieties gives 
a very harmonious effect for parquet flooring, furnituie etc., and the 
commercial value is highly estimated. 

4 ) Pyinkado (Xyha dolahriformis Benth) — the iron wood of Burma, 
hard, heavy, strong and durable The thick oily substance in the pores 
has a tendency to exude on to the surface after the wood has been w'orked 
which may be conducive to dtirabilit3% but has certain drawbacks when 
the wood is used for flooring 

The wood is chiefly used for railway sleepeis, but it has also proved 
very valuable for building ]nir]x)ses. Though it is ^o hard, it can be sawn 
and worked without much difliculty when comparative!3’ fresh 

5 ) Padauk {Ptaocarpus spp.). — The Andaman padauk {Pt dal-- 
bergioides Foxb.) (syn veimilion wood and Eiist Indian mahogany 

— V€*ry strong and duiable, hriid and fiim, doe^* not split, shrink or expand 
with any climatic change ; the wood j)ossesses a brilliant lustre which dis¬ 
tinctly adds to its commercial value when utilised for making furni¬ 
ture etc. 

The padauk of Burma (Pi. macrocar pus Kurz.) i" of a duller colour, 
but possesses strength, toughness and elasticity to a marked degree. 

Both types of padauk have been ajiproved by the Admiralty as a 
substitute for sabicu ” (Lystloma Sahicti Benth) in the construction of 
battleships. 

b) Indian Boxwood (Canthium d'ldymum Roxb.). — A shipment of 
this boxwood recently examined, contained tw^o different kinds of wood, 
one type w^hich apparently does not s]>ht in the log or when cut up, or 
after manufacture, and the other which is liable to split under all these 
conditions. The great value of the first type is evident. 

It should be noted tliat neither the Indian boxwriod nor the West 
Indian sp. Tecoma pentaphylla Juss come under the genus Buxus 

7) Haldu (Adina cor difolia Hook) ~~ in India, Burma and Cejdon 

— noted for the remarkable quality of the grain, sm<:M>th texture, dura¬ 
bility and attractive colour, is worked very easil5?' and does not split; it is 
also readily adaptable for chair making, carving, brush work etc — and 
for shuttles and bobbins. 

8 ) Koko (-= East Indian Walnut) {Alhizzia Lebhek Gamble) — re- 
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markable for its handsome colouring and good shape ; its durability is 
excelent, 

9) Pynima (Lagersiroemia Flos-^Reginae Retz) — a magnificient tim¬ 
ber hitherto almost entirely overlooked, but probably a more "valuable 
wood in its general qualities than any timber, for example, in the whole 
of North America. In India it is not as valuable as teak, as it is only 
partially resistant to attacks of white ant., in Burope however the author 
considers it ranks almost as high as teak Its great reliability, coupled 
with excellent qualities of texture and grain, places it on a very high 
level for decorative wood work. 

10) White Bombwe (Terminalia procera Roxb) —a very strong wood 
with firm, hard and close texture. Although there appears to be scarcelj^ 
any actual demand in India, it should not be assumed that it cannot be 
utilised advantageously- elsewhere. It should be borne in mind that 
the chief factor which determines the use of wood in India is its resistance 
to white ant^', dry rot etc — points wdiich are m>t r>f importance in other 
countries. 

11) White Mahogany (** Prima Vera Source unknow'u (native 
of Central America) — a w^ood possessing a ^nuK)th, silky- surface and 
very easily worked ; light weight but strong enough for fittings, fixtures 
ill cabinet making, joinery and ship-Vmilding. 

Attention is drawn also to the coral wood (*‘ bois de corail *') of the 
Andaman Islands, sissoo (Dalbergia Sissoo) which has been successfully 
used for fine cabinet work, and thitka (Pentace burmanica) which resembles 
Cuba mahogany. M. L. Y. 

443 - Determination of the Value and Uses of the Various Timber and other Forest 
Products in British North-Borneo (i), — smith, MiDi>Lr:ToN, in The Enumeti, 
Vol. CXXXII, Xo. JH U PP. lyondon Dec. ^o, 1^21 

There seems to l>e a continuous demand for Borneo Timbers and it 
was decided to make a s eries of tests to diset^ver the properties and values 
of various samj'^le*^ hitherto insufficiently known outside Borneo, in order 
to satisfy the demand more adequately. There can be located wdthin 
this 1:>elt, a number <»f blocks of 50 000 acres on wdiicli the stand of market¬ 
able timl>er will average 2 000 cub. ft. or more jier acre. Estimates based 
on i6g 342 acres on the liast Coast show the average stand to be 2613 
cub. ft. per acre, the two species occupying the greater part of the stand 
being the Seriah or Borneo cedar (Hopea sp.) wliich is the most 
abundandant timber of North Borneo, and the knien ” or “ apitong 
(Dipterocarpus grandiflorus Blanco) a timber suitable for constructional 
work, and suggested as useful for gun-stocks. 

From the results obtained from the tests it w^as found that all the sam¬ 
ples were more resistant to bending than crushing. The following w-ere 
classed as hard w^oods and their average coefficient of bending strength 
was determined as follows : 


(i) See Ji. April nyio, No. .(“6. (Ed.) 
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Selangan batxi " ^S.o6 ; billian (Borneo imn wood) (i) 7.29 ; mira- 
bow (2) 6.77. 

The fc^owiiig were classed as soft woods : — “ greeting " 4.92 ; camphor 
wood (3) 4.93 ; oba sulti 4.92 ; orat mata 4.57 ; kruen 4.45 (4) ; kacha 4.24 
and red serayah (5) 3.54. 

A number of preliminary tests were made on samples of local woods 
ill order to determine the most satisfactory method of loading and the best 
method of measuring deflections. 

As a result ol the tests for uniformity, the selangau batti was found 
the most uniform and after this the '' oba sulu and red serayah 
The crushing strength of each was within 10 % the mean value. 

The results of the bending and compression tests on samples submitted 
by the China Bonieo Company are given in tabular form 

EjLIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

441 -- Studies on Foot and Mouth Disease in France (2). — i vSchein, ouaiitc possible 

<lc la ti^vre aphtheuse, ill de VAcademic dti> .Scieiicch, Vol. 174, No 3, 

pp 3()4>2ut>. Paris, January n)22. — II Valli^e H. and CarrIv A., Sur Timmunitc 
anti-aphteuse Ibidem^ pp. 207 208. 

I. — As a working hypothesis. Schein suggests that the name of 
foot-and-mouth disease has been given to two quite different maladies. 
Both are self-immunising, but neither are reciprocally immunising True 
foot-and-mouth disease (apththic fever), would appear to be contagious to 
man and pigs, or to one or other only, whereas '' aphthoid fever '' (the 
other disease), cannot be contracted by human beings or swine, or any 
other animal that is not subject to aphthic fever. 

II. — Vaixi^E and Carr6 give reasons to explain the instability of 

anti-aphthic immuni'-ation and also raise the question of the plurality of 
aphthic viru.se^. F. D. 

445 - Solenopotes capillmtus^ a Sucking Louse in Cattle, hitherto unknown in 
the United States. — Bishopp V. C. 'Entomologist, Investigations of Insects affecting 
the Health of Animals, Bureau of P^ntomology, I", S Department of Agriculture), in 
Jmtrnal oi AartcuUural Reunrch Vol. XXI, No. ii. pp. 797*8oi, tigs. ^ Washington, 
Septeniber 1021. 

Solenopotes capillaius n. g. and n. sp. was described in 1904 by Endkr- 
bEiN ; this pamsite was found on cattle in Leipzig. The author has dis¬ 
covered that the species has a wide distribution in the United States. 
He describes its life-cycle and states that, unless the measures necessary 
for its control are taken, it will become a serious cattle pest. F. D. 


_lO Emidcroiylon Tantl B.. (2) Jntsia Bahert Prain and Afzeha pakmbamca ; 

13 ) l>rv oba lamps aromattca < raert; ( 4 ) Dtpterocarpus iirandiflorus Blanc; ( 5 ) ffopea .sp. or 
Shorea Icprosulu Mq. (See Ttfnbcff of the World by A. L- Howard p. 42 ^. Macmillan Co., 
I.on<lon). 

( 2 ) See R Mar. 1922 , No. 27 ^^. {Fd.) 
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446 - mi8MM aBi VRAStles Ut in Syria. see Xo. 457 of tUs Revute. 

447 - StonurxM at OanieB ot DiMneiaiy Tfypsmoso missis. senoEKT, g. and 

A.^in CompUs rcndm (U VAcadimte des Scie»ce‘s, VoK 17*1, Xo. H, pp. 5tij’583. 

Pebruarv 20, 1022, 

The authors, as a result of observations and exjxiriniental researches, 
have come to the conclusion that dtomedary tr3T)anosr^miasis is uaturall>^ 
transmitted in two ways : i) in tlie open coimtry, in the wheat fields by 
gadflies, for the larvae of these insects swarm in the damp sand of the 
valley bottoms ; 2) in inhabited places (caravansaries), by stomoxes, for the 
straw litter in the stables harbours many of these pests. (The autliors 
have fotmd stomoxes in all the regions of North Africa, the coast, high- 
plateaux and the Sahara). 

The trypanosomes do not develop within tlie insects, but are merely 
meclianically transported by them acting as carriers conveying tlie micro¬ 
organisms lancetwise on the exterior of their proboscis. 

Kor the spread of the infection it is necessary that the insects should 
sting an animal suffering from trypanosomiasis in such a manner that 
the puncture bleeds, and then immediately sting a healthy indi\ddual. 
As trypanosomiasis is a disease of long duration in the dromedary, thi^ 
animal acts as a reservoir of virus. F. D. 

.h 8 - Experimenli^ Resmmhes on tlie Effects of Castration. -- i^kinati, i.. (istituto (U 

l^tologiu cotn()urata JeUa U. Scuola Sui)eitQre <li Metiicina \’'eteriiiaTia di .Milano), in 

Lit CUftka vcUrtnarift, vol. XJ^IV, Xo. 21-22, pp (>33-0^7 bibliography of iS work*-* 

.Milan, November 13 and 3<s 1021 ; Vol. XI4V, No i, pp bibliography of 

48 workh, January 1022 

I . — Lkucocytic phagocytosis in castrated animals. — The 
author gives a brief sketch of some of the most important researches made 
on this subject, before proceeding to a detailed account of liis own experi¬ 
ments (on adult dogs) the results of which lead him to conclude that castra¬ 
tion causes a decrease in the pliagoc>i;ic index of the leiicoc>les. This 
effect is the same whether both or only one testicle is removed ; in the 
former case, however, it '\> less marked and tends to disappear after a certain 
time, whereas in the second it persists without any change for 80 da3^s 
after the operation. 

The endoperitoiieal inoculation of testicle extract into animal'^ from 
which both testicles have been removed at once causes a rise in the value 
of the phagocytic index, but this does not last long and 24 hours later it 
falls to its psrevioiifB level. 

II. — l^EMATOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS OK CASTRATED ANIMALS. — 
This article gives a rapid review of tlie many works dealing with the effects 
produced on metabolism, the tissues, the functional correlations of the ge¬ 
nital and other glands, the active protective mechanism against disease 
(phagocytosis, serological reactions etc.), and also describes the author's 
own observations as to the red and white corpuscles, both from the quanti¬ 
tative standpoint (absolute and relative estimate of the number of these 
bodies), and from the qualitative (morphology and structure of the corp- 
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uscles). The animals used in the experiments were dogs. The results 
obtained lead to the following conclusions: 

1) Castration has no appreciable effect, either quantitative or qual¬ 
itative, upon the red blood corpuscles, nor upon the total number of the 
white corpuscles. This applies equally to monolateral and to bilateral 
castration. 

2) The castration of adult animals produces on the other hand veiy 
noticeable and durable changes in the relative quantity and ratio, of both 
kinds of corpuscles, and causes ; 

a) a considerable decrease in the lymphoc>»tes ; b) a certain di¬ 
minution in the number of acidophilous, polynuclear leucocytes ; c) an 
increase in the large, mononuclear leucocytes ; d) a certain increase in the 
basophilous, polynuclear leucocytes ; e) a very noticeable increase in the 
neutrophilous, polynuclear leucocytes. 

3) The effect of castration upon the relative number of leucoc>*tes 

is more evident in the case of bilateral than of monolateral castration. The 
results, which manifest themselves very quickly, have a certain tendency 
to become permanent. F. D. 

449 - The Possibility of Castrating Animals by the Use of Seiums. —Giuliani, k. 

(R. Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura, Poitici), in Giornole dt Agricoltura \ilella I'iomenico^ 

Vol. XXXr, No 30, p. 300. Plairi^ance, September 5, i<j21. 

The author has studied the possibility of substituting biological " 
for surgical castration effected by the application of the principle forming 
the basis of cytolytic serums. The laboratory experiments hitherto car¬ 
ried out have given encouraging results. These experiments were directed to 
the pre]3aration of a rabbit crchiolytic serum. A he-goat was used to supply 
the serum ; periodic injections of the solution of nuclei>protein, from the 
testicle of the rabbit being made in constantly^ increasing doses. The se¬ 
rum thus obtained was injected into rabbits ; 3 to 4 cm. were injected each 
time at intervals of 8 to 5 days. 15 days after the first treatment, the tes¬ 
ticles were already perceptibly^ atrophied, and the seminifercms ducts, 
although still recognisable, contained a kind of granular detritus. By 
prolonging the action of the serum for 30-40 days, a progressive atrophy (of 
the testicle glands was produced ; these were to a large extent empty, and 
consisted of albuginea, interstitial connective tissue and a httle much mod¬ 
ified parenchymatous matter, in which the seminiferous ducts could with 
difficulty be distinguished. F. D. 

450 - The Rejuvenescence of Animals; Experiments on Old Fowls and Doe-Rabbits. — 

Charon, A. G., OiNENtj:, G., and Yonkno, G., in Journal d'A^riculture pratique, vol. 55, 

Part. II, No. 48, pp. 454-457, figs. 4* Paris, December 3, 1921. 

Charon in his paper recalls : i) the discovery of Brown-S:i6quard 
( 1869), that all the glands, whether provided with secreting canals or not, 
supply to the blood certain useful principles, and that wlien the glands 
loeconie less active in consequence of accident, disease or old age, the ab¬ 
sence of these products makes itself at once felt; 2) his experiments in 
rejuvenating old persons (increasing their muscular force, cerebral exer- 
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tion and general vigour) by means of the injection of the testicular* fluid 
of rabbits, or guinea-pigs.; 3) the opotherapic measures based on the 
knowledge thus acquired — 4) the experiments of Woronoff (Directeur 
de la Station experimentale du College de France), on the rejuvenescence of 
animals by grafting pieces of testicle taken from still younger animals. 
Stress is also laid on the value of the application of these methods to farm- 
stock, if they were easy of execution, and the author publishes a com- 
mrmication sent to him for insertion in the Journal d*Agriculture pratique 
by Yasusi Oinon 3 & (Director of the Oinone Institute of Agricultural and 
Biological Research at Ogawa, Japan), and Yoneno (Aviculturist of the 
Oinone Institute). 

These authors mention the rejuvenescence methods devised by Stei- 
NACH {Archiv fur Entwicklungssmechanik,, vol. XIvVI, 1920), and by 
Sasaki (of the Faculty of Medicine in the I University at Kyusin). The 
methods suggested by Steinach consists of the removal or ligature of the 
vasa deferentia, and that of Sasaki in administering, through the mouth an 
extract of the thyroid gland. They afterwards describe their own exper¬ 
iments, carried out according to the Sasaki method on old fowls and doe- 
rabbits. White Deghoni fowls of 6 years of age were given fasting, once 
daily at 6 in the morning, 0.03 gm. of dry extract of thyroid gland. The 
results were entirely satisfacto^3^ as is shown by Table I. One of the birds 
which had only laid 25 eggs in 1915-1919, laid 129 in 1921-1922. The hens 
thus treated also became youthful in appearance ; their skin grew fine and 
soft, their combs delicate and bright red and their movements were full 
of vigour. 


Table 1 . — Rejuvenescence experiments 
with fowls of six years of age, March 31, 1920. 


Number of eggs laid 


LciigtJi of treatmeot 


From Sept, i 1918 
to Aug. 31 1919 

wnbout treatment 


From Sept. 25 1920 
to Sc|>t 24 1921 

With treatment 


15 days. 22 68 

15 days. 28 50 

50 da3rs. 24 Q9 

da3rs. 29 103 

40 days . 25 I 2 Q 

40 days. 26 105 


Excellent results were also obtained with the doe-rabbits (Belgian 
breed) ; the data are given in Table II. Their appetite increased, they 
regained a youthful appearance, their fur became thicker, and they showed 
symptoms of heat and all but one (No. 2), were fertilised. 

Charon draws attention to the fact that it is quite conceivable that 
the thyroid extract, by exciting the reproductive functions, would stimu- 
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Table II, — Experiments in the rejuvenescence 
j-year-old Doe-Rabbits, in 1919. 



Duratioti 

No. of young 

T 

No. 

of 

in Utter pffoduced 

{ Appearance of animal alter treatment 


treataient 

after treatment 

1 

1.... 

! 

1 10 days 1 

3 

1 

Slifi^tly younger looking. Little vivacity 

2 . . . . 

1 10 days j 

0 

Rejuvenated; very lively 

3 . . ‘ • 

; 25 days 

7 

1 Much rejuvenated; very livdv 

4. , . . 

25 days 1 

S 

1 Much rejuvenated; very lively 


late egg production in fowls that are fairly good layers. The treatment 
can be carried out by giving in the morning, thyroid gland, or iodo-thyrine, 
mixed in suitable doses with a light paste. F. D. 


451 - Horse-Breeding in Czecho slovakia. — Bulletin ot the Minutry of AmcuUure 
of the Republic oi Czechoslovakia, Year II, Xo. 3, pp. 23-24. Prague, ig2X. 

The breeding ot horses for agricultural purposes is organised by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The Military Authorities also have Stud 
Stations for breeding Army horses. The horse-breeding establishments 
are (except in rare cases), inilitaiy^ institutions, and under the management 
of Stud Officers, or of army veterinaries. The Staff is com|X)sed of sol¬ 
diers and civilians, except at Kladruby, where the Stud Station (the for¬ 
mer Stud Station of the Emperor of Austria), is entirely managed by 
civilians. 

In Bohemia, the horse-breeding Stations are at Domazlice, Nemo- 
sice and Pisek. In these establishments stallions for use in the country 
only are bred, but at Nove Dvoiy^ there is a State Horse Rearing Sta¬ 
tion where the young stallions bought from horse-breeding farmers are 
reared to supply the State Stud Station. At Kladruby, there is a si¬ 
milar establishment which is better suited to the puqx)se, as mares are 
also available whose foals have ]yeen weaned. In Moravia, the State 
Stud Stations are at Hodonin and Zlejcin — in Silesia, at Opava in 
Slovakia, at Nitra, and Pre^ov — and in Sub-Carpathian Russia, at 
Turg-Kemety. Another Stud Station has recently been established in 
Slovakia. 

In Bohemia and Moravia spirited, more robust horses of the oriental 
type or pure-bred English horses are bred for improving the blood. In 
the Czech countries farmers prefer the Ardennes or Noric breeds ; in 
Slovakia, the oriental or the Noric, horse is the favourite. In Pre-War 
times, the interests of the army ranked before the farmers' with the re¬ 
sult that the requirements of agriculture have not been satisfied. 

In Sub-Carjxithian Russia in the mountainous districts small robust 
hucul" horses of a Polish breed are the best suited, and most in demand, 
for agricultural purposes. 
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In the, Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, horse-breeding is oiganised in 
such a manner that the countries are divided into two districts. In the 
first, light mettlesome horses only may be reared, and in the second, 
only the heavier breeds. The zones are determined after some years 
have elapsed, according to the number of mares belonging respectively 
to light or heavy breeds to be fotmd, as reported by the Commission 
imder the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the former Monarchy, have supervised horse-breeding and 
collaborated with the Stud Stations for the dis^x^sal of stallions that are 
unsuitable for sires, in making Service Stations in the different districts, 
supplying stallions for private breeders, etc. 

The service season for the mares lasts from February i to Jmie 30. 
The Service fee is 200 crowns. In Bohemia, there are 130, in Moravia 80, 
in Silesia 30, and in Slo\’akia 120 special Stations with from i to 10 stal¬ 
lions at the disxx)sal of horse-breeders, the State paying the rent. In 
addition there are private Stations which are only kej^t open in the same 
place for 4 years for the 2 t^^jes of breed. 

The numl>er of State stallions is estimated at 600 in Bohemia (half 
l>eing of each t^^^^e), 450 (in the same proportion). inMoraxn a and Sile¬ 
sia, 420 in Slowkia (where almost all are of the lighter type), and at 
60 (light-type) in Sub-Carpathian Russia, that is to say. the State posses¬ 
ses altogether 1510 stallions. 

There are only about 240 stallions belonging to x>rivate individuals. 
These animals must Imve a Government Service lacence according to 
the decree of 1874 in Bohemia and to the law ot the country (1905), in 
Moravia. A new law is being framed to establish other horse-breeding 
districts. 

The most famous private Stud Stations are those of Baltazzi (Na- 
I)ajedla), Sailern (or Lukov, in Moravia where Belgian and English breeds 
are reared), Schwarzenberg (or Hluboka ; English pure bhx>dstock), Baur 
(Pohled), Kinsky (Lysa n. L.), etc. 

In Bohemia and Moravia, there are Unions and Coox^erative Socie¬ 
ties for breeding heavy blood animals or horses of the Noric breed. The 
Czech*- prefer the Belgian and the Noric breeds. The Czech coox>erative 
Societies are very x)rosx>erous and ^re able to buy and imxx)rt foreign hor¬ 
ses without any grant from the State. The Unions of the native breed- 
ers are at Sv. Dvory, Breznice, Pardubice. Benesov (light t^'pe), Caslav. 
Oxx>cno, Prepychy, Belohrad, Budejovice, Netolice (hea\w breeds) etc. 
In Moravia, the Horse Breeders* Union includes 38 Czech Societies (20 for 
the breeding of light and 9 for the breeding of heavy horses), and 7 Ger¬ 
man Societies ; 4000 mares are registered on the Stud-Books. 

The chief horse-markets are at Budejovice, Benesov, Netolice, Chru- 
dium, Usti n. L. Horse-races are held at Prague, Bratislava, Pardubice 
and Karlov}" Vary. 

In pre-war Austria in 1866 the direction of horse-rearing xxassed 
from the control of the Ministry of War to the control of the Ministry of 
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Agriculture, but the Stud Sta£E still remained military. Any special quest¬ 
ions were referred to the Ministry of Agriculture, but the staff was 
under the Ministry of War The reason of this divided authority was 
financial The valuable animals reserved for breeding-purposes could only 
be entrusted to reliable persons, i e to disciplined soldiers Since how¬ 
ever the Stud StaHons were under the authority of the Ministry’' ol Agri¬ 
culture, the interests ot agncultine received special consideration. This 
Ministry could always rely upon obtaining the collaboration of the horse- 
breeding farmers, and allowed them consultative jx>wers as regards 
questions related to horse-breeding though the medium of the local com¬ 
missions appointed in all the Provinces 


Proi tsiona/ of the number of horsc*^ 



in 

Bohemia 

ta Mora.\ia 

in Silesia 

Dec. 31, 

igio 

250 428 

140 970 

31 769 

May 31, 

1919 

199 427 

109 092 

16 592 

Oec. 31, 

1919 

221 652 

128 816 

25 866 

In 1911 

m all the Slovakian Com Hats 



274 502 

In igxx 

n B n ) 

. 

. 

42 793 

In 19XX 

In Slovakia, and Subcarpathian 

Rua«4ia 


149 299 


^52 - Study On Horse Breeding in the United States, iiakp^r m w m ^ orneii i m 

Ltrsitv i^iicuUural L xpetimini ^tution Built tin 40^, 4t> pp , hgs 17 rthuca, New 

York 1031 

The object of these researches which were begun in IQ09 and coiitm- 
nued for 10 years, was to obtain data on the breecKng of foals, in order 
to prevent the losses due to lailure of conceptum, or easily x>reventable 
diseases in the mare 

The observations which were made on 34 brood-mares, used chiefly 
tor agricultural work, and to a small extent lor hauling coal, lasted in 
the case of the mares from the time of Service until weaning, and the foals, 
from birth until maturity was reached The studies include the rations 
to be given to a foal , the amount of food required , the development at¬ 
tained , the cost of rearing 

The 34 brood-mares studied (Percherons, half-bred Percherons, pure 
bred Hackneys), produced as the result of 144 matings, 83 living foals 
counting one set of twins , 17 foals died shortly after birth The gesta¬ 
tion period varied between 316 and 361 day«i, the average being 333 days. 
The duration of the gestation period was on an average 4 days longer 
for colts than foi fillies varying from 317 to 361 days (average 335), ana 
from 310 to 357 days (average 331) respectively. In the case of 171 
brood-mares under observation in addition to those forming the subject 
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of thte experiment, the average length of the gestation period was 335 
days and the difference in the case of the two sexes was scarcely one day. 

The author has drawn up Tables relating to the winter-teeding (from 
October 9 to May 8), of 66 just weaned foals, 53 foals of over one year 
01 age and 46 two-year-olds. The average consumption was in the first 
group, 551 kg. of grain + 724 kg. of hay, or 4.8 kg. of grain + 6.3 kg. 
01 hay per kg. of increased live-weight ; in the second, 684 kg. of grain 
4-1150 kg. of hay, or 8.7 of kg,grain 4-14.6 kg. of hay; in the third, 862 kg. 
of grain + 1267 kg. of hay, or 25.6 kg. of grain 4- 37.7 kg. of hay. 

The rations given were : for .sucking foals, a little grain 3 times aday, 
beginning with 100 gni. and gradually increasing up to 450 gni ; for wean¬ 
ed foals, 680 to 910 gni. of grain 3 times a dciy, and in addition, i kg. to 
1.8 kg. of hay in the moniirg and 1.8 kg. to 2.3 kg. in the evening : for 
foals over one year old 1.4 kg of grain in the morning o 9 kg. at midday, 
and the same amount in the evening, as well as 3.6 kg. to 4 kn. of hay 
morning and evening; for foals above 2 years of age, 1.4 kg. of grain 
3 times .1 da3’^ and from 4 kg. to 4.5 kg. of liay morning and evening. 

If it is assumed that a sucking foal consumes 82 kg. ol grain, the 
total amount con.suined hy a foal from birth until 3 years of age is about 
22 (piintals or grain and 31 quintals of ha3". 

The awrage weight of iyb foals at birth was a little over 52 kg., the 
33 colts weighing 52.7 kg. and the 33 fillies 52.2 kg. The average weight 
(geometrical average) of 67 foals on May of the year following their birth 
was 345 kg. , the average increase in the mean weight was 291 kg., or 
55J "'o in 377 da3-s fiom birth. 

The average weight of 53 foals on Ma3’^ q of the 5rear when the3^ com- 
])leted their second year, was 494 kg, showing an increase of 153 kg. over 
their weight in the previous 3^ear, or 44 ®(409 gin. pei head and per da3’). 
The decreased rapidit3’' of growrth was still more marked in the following, 
year, on Ma3’ 9 of their thiid 3^ear, the foals weighed on an average 57(1 kg, 
nr 76 kg. more than in the previous 3"ear i. e., 15 %. It the weight at 
birth is subtracted, it is found tlurt the foals had gained 524 kg. in 3 3"ears, 
291 kg. having been put on during the first 377 da\"s. This shows the 
ini|x)rtance of insuring the rapid growth of the animals from the beginning. 
The above-mentioned data are a further confiniiation of the stxitenient 
tlKit growth during the earh’ stages ol a foal's lite is not onh* more rapid 
but obtained with the consumption of less ^ood 

The cost of rearing a foal up to the age ol 3 years i*- estimated as 
follows. 

The author gives a large number of general rules for the feeding and 
management of brood-mares and foals. 

On a iarm devoted to horse-breeding, it pays liest, as a rule, to pur¬ 
chase food in more or less large quantities. On a general farm, all the 
food consumed by the horses should be grown on the premises. 

On farms where general crops are cultivated, and the horses have 
much hard work to do at the harvest seasons and when important oper¬ 
ations are in progress, but are little used the rest of the year, it pa3^ well 

[ 0 ») 
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to employ mares, since the foals they produce make up for the da3n5 lost 
during foaling etc. 

dollats 


Service fee. 

Bays of work lost by the mare during service and foaling to at i dollar each . 

/ Brood-mare 200 dollars 3 % risk \ 

j • 1 » Boal of less than i year 40 dollars 20 % risk f 

nsurance an ns's \ Qf more than 1 year 70 dollars 1.5 % risk i 

^ Foal of over 2 yearns I2u dollars 1.5 % risk ; 

Veterinary service and medicines. 

Keep and stablings. 

Food (grain and hay). 

Pasture. . 


ToUii . . . l»T,4f 

Credit for work done from the age of 2 years. ... . 2g.i,3 

Net cost of foal at the aje of 3 years . .I §8*34 


• The mares continue working to within a few days of foaling as this has been foimd 
beneficial both for dam and otf-spring. 

Given that the net cost of rearing a three-year-old foal may be reck¬ 
oned, as appears trom the above, at about 160 dollars, and that the 
animal will fetch 225 dollars, a profit of 50 dollars viz., 30 % on the ca¬ 
pital employed will be obtained, F. D. 

453 - Essays on the Depreciation in the Selling Value of Injured Horses. Permanent 
Lameness. — Nicolas F., in Recueil de Medecine vHMnatre, Vol. XCXTIf, No. 2. 
pp. 71-‘'io, Paris, January 30, 1922. 

The damages to be paid by third parties who are resjxinsible for ac¬ 
cidents come under two heads: compensation for temporary inabilty to 
work, if lameness disapj^ears ; compensation for actual depreciation (which 
must be paid in addition to the first), if the horse is permanently lamed : 
The author considers the question of assessing tins latter liability for 
which there is at present no guide. 

The cou.sequences of lameness are of two kinds: i) economic; 2) physical, 
i) Economic standpoint, — The lamed animal has lost its usttal 
cajmeity for work owing to diminished speed, or increased fatigue. 

The kilogram output per second (D") is the result of the product 
of the animal in kilogtammes (K) and the speed per second in metres (V). 
— D’* E X V. As there are no existing data whether of an empirical 
or experimental character for measuring the decrease in V due to lameness, 
the decrease in the output cannot be directly determined. 

The author avoids the difficulty by first calculating the pecuniary 
loss involved in a determined incapacity for work and obtains the follow¬ 
ing formula : 

Pt. r. = g X « X (14 — a) X * 

^ 100 

t 
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where P/, r, « loss of return; 

g, •*>=■ daily return from animal after subtracting expenses of keep. 
n *» number of work-days per annum. 

a *« age of animal at the time of the accident (14 — a can however never 
fall below unity if is 14, or higher); 
i ^ lncai>acity for work expressed in centimes. 

Two cases may occur : a) incapacity for work involving a loss of out¬ 
put greater than the maximum possible depreciation of the horse (it 
is evident that it is the maximum depreciation that must be paid in com¬ 
pensation) : b) a loss of return lower than the maximum depreciation, 
in which case the actual loss alone must be made good. 

The maximum depreciation (Dp. m.) that a horse can undergo is 
given by the formula (i) : 


Dp, m. = Vba — P x ^ X c 


is, other things being equal, the value of the horse before the accident according to the 
age ready-reckoner ; 

P the weight of the horse ; 

p the price per kg. of meat of the horse as it stands ; 

c ■■a coefficient that is i, if the animal is only fit for the butcher, and above i if the horse 
has still some work in it before it is slaughtererl According to some statistics relat¬ 
ing to rejecteil army horses, the author has taken r as --- , This coefficient is 


,however, liable to variation according to the season, place, etc., which require to be 
determined. (2) 


In order to calculate the loss ot output due to a given incapacity 
for work, it is necessar>" in the first place to determine what amount ot 
incapacity for work is produced by different degrees ot lameness. Three 
such degrees may be considered : a) severe lameness, or when the animal 
has to go on three legs, causing an incapacity of 50 to loO % ; b) slight 
lameness, scarcely percex:)tible, causing an incapacity of i to 5 % ; c) un¬ 
qualified lameness, which is the most common ; this the author divides 
into 2 categories : acute lameness causing an incapacitj’^ for work rang¬ 
ing from 20 % to 50 %. nearly always entailing the maximum deprecia¬ 
tion ; slight lameness, 5 to 20, which generally causes partial depreciation, 
2) Physical stafuipoint. — The irajx)rtance of the horse's lameness 
depends upon the use made of the animal. In saddle or trotting horses, 
it entails the maximum depreciation. 

Owing to the serious economic results of lameness, the expert should 
in practice consider carefully in the case ot a recent accident likely to 


(1) See R, Feb. 1922, Xo. 189. {Ed) 

(2) See; Nxcox^s : Points de repute pour Testimation de la valeur des. chevaux de r6- 
forme de TArm^e. (Points to be taken into accoimt In estimating rejected Anny borses), 
in Recueil de Midecine vSririna*re No. i 7 % P- 299, Sept. 15, 1921 — The sale price of a re¬ 
jected Itorse does not depend upon its age. It is about of the purchase price at the same 
date. The chief factor regulating the sole price is the weight of the animal; •/» 

tal value of the horse Is represented by its worth to the butcher, and */» value as 

a woik-animal. It is easy to calculate the former as a function of the price per kg. of the 
meat, of the weight and return (on an average 50 %), and all that is required, in order to 
-ascertain the market value of the animal, is to multiply the butcher’s estimate by *®/a. (Ed.) 
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cause pennanent incapacity for work, whether it is worth wMle to tonlex- 
take any treatment. To decide this point, a comparative estimate must 
be made of the value of the horse on the one hand, and the probaUe cost 
and possible depreciation on the other This can be done ^ means of 
the following equation ; 

Maximum deprciation 
damage + loss of output 

If the proportion is below or equal to unity it is economically use¬ 
less to treat the horse, and its slaughter should be recommended. In 
any case, treatment is expensive and may prove unsuccessful ; there 
is considerable risk that the outlay involved in 2 or 3 months* medical 
care, feeding, and the hire of a substitute will be thrown away upon a 
depreciated horse. p, p, 

454 - Lesbouyries* Pineers for Castrating Horses. i^ssbouvribs, in Rec%u i d« 

decine viUrinaire, Vol. XCVIIl, No pp 53-44 fig i Faria, January 30, 1922 
Castration by means of crushing the seminal cord is usually practis¬ 
ed with an emasculator, or with Reiner’s pincers which have the advant- 
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Eb8BOUvrik«i* Pincers. 







age of aSofdixig gi?eat haemostatic security. The author, btywever, 
found that the grip of the crusher was not regular or always sufficient to 
insure haemostasis, and that after a certain number of operations, the 
knife deviated from the arm of the crusher, so that only an inadequate 
'^and unsatisfactoty section was made. In order to remedy these defects, 
certain modifications were made in the pincers. The jaws are tightened 
by a rapidly-moving spring, instead of by a toothed-bar ; the cutting- 
blade is made independent, by being mounted on a special screw ; other 
minor alterations have also been made so that the instrument can be 
easily taken to pieces. The accompanying figure shows the instrument 
in its new form. F. D. 


455 - New Methods of Judging Cattle (z). — X. Koppb, Das ostfriesische imd provincial- 
sUchstsche KOrverfahren ; II. Cornells » Das oldenburgische Korverfahren ; III, l>as 
Jeverl&ndet KOrverfahren ;in landwirtschaftliche Tierzuchi, Year XXV* No. 17, 

pp. 170-171 Hanover, April igar. —IV. GoweN, J. W., Studies on Conformation in 
Relation to Milk-Producing Capacity in Cattle, in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. IV, 
5 » PP* 350-37*4, Baltimore, September, 1921* —V** Marcq J. (Institut agronomique 
dc Gembloux) and AIahv M., Des modes d’appreciation du betail dans les concours 
et du type ideal bovin d rechercher en I 3 elgique, in Annale^ de Midecine vetMnaire, 
Year XI^V'!, Nos. 8 -m, pp. 337-364. Ixelles-Bnissek;, August-September 1921. — 
VI COLOMBE M , Appreciation des qtialites beurri^res et Viitidres chez les vaches, in 
Journal d'AKrtculturv •f>rattque, Year l^XXXV, No. 44. pp. 377 - 370 , and No 45, 
PP 301-393. Paris, November 1921, 

X. —- Cawle jitdging AT SHOWS IN East Frisia and the PrOVIN('E 
OF Saxony (Prussia). — Cattle entered at Shows in East Frisia are judged 
according to Etotin's method. The judge scores for milk conformation, 
head and horns, coat, colour, conformation, cajxicity, general appearance: 
3 |x>ints mean excellent, 2 gotid, i mediocre, o poor that is to say, reject¬ 
ed. For milk conformation and general apjjearance the jxunts are doub¬ 
led. The perfect animal thus receives 24 points to which are added 
ix 3 ints for measurements (18 in the ca.se of a perfect animal), or 42 points 
altogether. 

Three points at the maximum are given for the following first 3 meas¬ 
urements taken together, and 3 for each of the others : 

height : a) at withers ; b) at centre of back ; c) at |3oint of withers ; 

d) at insertion of tail : e) length and width : /) ol chest ; fi) of pelvis ; k) of 
haimch ; t) depth of chest: 

A) should not be less than a ; 

, c) should not be greater than a + 8 cm ; 

d) should not exceed a + 6 cm ; 

e) in cattle 3 years of age should at least be a + a; in the case 
of older animals, it ought to be a ^ a ; 

f) at least % of a. 

e) at least ^ a. 


(i) See R. April 1<>3I, Xo. 4J1. iEd.) 
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Should the width of the chest and pelvis and the leng^ and depth 
of chest exceed by 5 era. the required measure, the animal is classed as 
good, if they exceed them by 10 cm. the animal is classed as excellent. 

This method, in which the number of points depends upon the opin¬ 
ion of the judge and uiion measurements, has been in vogue imtil recently, 
but the number of entries at the shows has now 'increased to such 
an extent as to make it impossible to carry out the measurements For 
this reason, the Gesellschaft fiir Zuchtimgskunde" (German Stock- 
Breeding Society), has taken the initiative in introducing a new scale 
oi points to be adopted thoughout North Germany. 

In the new method of scoring used by the " Verband fiir die Zuebt 
des Schwarzbunten Tieflandrindes in der Prov Sachsen " (Union for 
Breeding Black Pied Nether land Cattle in the province oi Saxony), a 
maximum ot 100 points is credited to the ideal animal, each part teing 
estimated by points i to 3, as follows 5 = excellent , 4 — good ; 3 = 
fair ; 2 = mediocre ; i = |xior, rejected. The scale ot points is as 
follows 


1) General appearance 

2) Head, horns and neck 

3) Shoulders, chest 

f) Back, hanks, loan, paunch 

5) Pelvis, croup, hip, insertion of tail 

6) Thurl 

7) lyimbs, gait 

fi) Colour, skin, and coat 

0 ) IJdd^rs ad milk ducts m the case of cows , genital organ* m 
bulls 

10) Development, vigour 

11) Pedigree 


•i > 4 pomts 

5 ^ » 

5 A X • 

s X 2 » 

s X ^ • 

^ ^ l B 

•> >^ 1 » 

s X I * 

S ^ 2 B 

5 X - » 

s > I • 


/ otal 


poll 


tits 


Koppe proyioses putting general appearance at the bottom of the 
scale so as to -summarise the x>recedine ix)inls 

II — Method of catteb-jud(ving adopted in Oidenburg. — 
Since 1909, only the offspring of registered animal*^ may be entered on 
the Oldenburg Herd-book and these are subjected to a verv strict exam¬ 
ination, especially in the rase of bulls There is a supplementary regis¬ 
ter r* Hilfsbuch '*) for good cows bom of unregistered parents , the fe¬ 
male (but not the male) offspnng of the cows entered on this register, 
if sired by a registered bull, may be entered after examination on the 
Herd-book Registered bulk only are allowed by law to serve cows 
not belonging to the owners The accompanying form is used in judg¬ 
ing bulls (Table I) 

This rorm is a modification of the one projxised by Mt^ixer for the 
cattle of Jeverland 

[4S5> 
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Table I. — Form used in Oldenburg in judging bulls. 


Kame. 

Date of caivinfiT. . 

Breeticr. 

Owner.. . . 

Date of examination.Place where examination took place . . 

Points I Remarks 

I 

z) Back line and position of tall . 

а) l^ength. . . > 

3) Depth of dliest^ abdomen. 

4) Shoulders and width of flanks. 1 

5) Hips and pelvis. 

б) Thurls and hodks. 

7} Width of chest, position of shoulders and neck. 

flS Nedk;, head and horns. 

9) Skin and coat . . 

xol Colour. ... 

zz) Strength, shape and position of limb.s .. 

za) Gait... . 

*3) Vigour. . 

Z4) Pedigree . • . 

13) Udders and signs of capacity for tnilk>-production. . . . 
z6) General appearance. 

Pcunts s excellent, 4 - good ; 3 fair ; 2 - mediocre : i — poor ; o — very poor 
^Sfuximum of points » 90 ; minimum for acceptance, 54. For evidence of capacity for 
milk pio^iuction, axid for general appearance, double points are given 


III. — Method of cattle Judging adopted in Jevkki,ani>. — 
In the territory of the ** Jeverhuidische Herdbuchvereiii " ^Union of 
l^edigree Cattle Breeders in Jeverlaiid), bulls entered have been judged 
since 1861 in accordance with a law passed that year. Until iQOi, the 
animals were judged only by the eye without any measurements. 

Dating from iSqj, many investigations have been carried out by means 
of measurements made with Lyt>tin*s apparatus. The data obtained 
served to determine the normal development of the animals at different 
ages, and were taken by Muller as the basis of his cattle-judging method 
which has been adopted in Jeverland since 1901. According to this 
method, 15 notes each of 3 points can be given for each animal viz. : 
o : bad ; i fair,; 2 good ; 3 excellent. The thinl note (general appearance) 
may have double marks, so that the points for the perfect animal will he 
48. For admission to the herd book, an animal must obtain at least 28 
points. If 2 out of the 3 judges see at a glance that an animal cannot 
be admitted, no measurements are taken and it is withdrawn. The 
points based on measurements are 5 in number : back line, length, width 
of pelvis at hip, width of chest, depth of chest. In each case the mini¬ 
mum dimensions admissible are fixed tor the different ages of the cattle. 
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Tabia IL — Ftfrm Adopted 
by the “ Deutsche Landwntschaftsges ellschait 


i 

MaxlTniim Points 

Momber 

of points each judge 

Average 
number 
of points 1 

1 

Remarks 

z 1 

* ' ■. i 

4 

5 


I, Breed value: 

1 



1) Breed, colour, pedigree . 

2) Vigour. 

10 



10 



3) Health, strength. 

10 



II Body : 




i) Head and neck 

1 5 



2) Trunk. ... 

10 



3) Limbs, gait 

5 . 


i 

4) Skm and coat. . ... 

5 


j 

III. Produettve value • 

30 ’ 


1 

z) Signs of rapa<^t3r for milk production 

1 — 



2) Signs of capacity for beef production 

— 



3) Signs of capacity for work 

1 — 



IV. General appearance ... . . 

— ( 




Total too 


* In scoring for milk, beef and work in the case of diderent breetls, the market values 
must be taken mto account 

Since 1914, additional points are credited separately to cows for 
butter production * viz. : for an annual yield of 100 kg. of butter, i ixuiit; 
for 125 kg and over, 2 points; for 150kg and over, ^ points Cows 
cl less than 5 years of age received an allowance of 5 kg of butter The 
production of the last year of testing or the awrage of the last two years 
is taken into account, 

IV — Studied on confokmation in relation vo milk frodxtc- 
TNG CAPACITY IN CATTLE (i). — Taking as his basis a large seues of data 
collected by the American Jersey Cattle Club on the scores ot cows in¬ 
scribed in the Registry of merit, Gowkn has compiled a table giving the 
mean score and milk yield as scored by 19 different judges and also the 
mean annual milk yield of these groups of cows In a second Table, 
he gives the standard deviation for the two average groups and in a third, 
the correlation between the score and the milk yield as shown by 19 dif¬ 
ferent judges The average correlation coefficient is 0,246. It is ne¬ 
gative in 2 cases, and positive in all the others (leaving out the negative 
casesl, from o 027 ± 0.104 to 0.614 dz o ^>67- 

These figures show the great influence of the personal ecjuation of 
the cattle judge Cows giving approximately the same milk yield have 
a difference of 6.5 Jb points on score according to the decisions of 
two individual experts. No particular association is shown to exist 

{t) Sec JR Oct IQ20, No 1012 {Jtd ) 
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between the variation of each judge in his total score and the variation 
of the cattle he judged as to their milk yield ; there is on the contmry, 
a certain parallelism between the scores of several judges for different 
groups of cattle. 

The judges differ not only in the mental scale by which they make their 
judgements, but also in their capacity for correct classification as regards 
milk yield and butter-fat percentage. Oi the ig judges considered in 
this paper, g were grK>d, 8 mediocre and 2 inefficient, as giving better 
scores to low-producing cows than to high producers, and resxxmsible 
for the two abc^ve-mentioned negative correlations. The average abil¬ 
ity of this group of judges to score for milk yield is about 25 % better 
tlian that of the average trained dairyman. 

There is no relation between the av^exage score given by each judge 
to bis group of cows and his ability to value them for milk production. 
When it is noted the mental scale of each judge differs consider¬ 

ably this tact is significant. It shows clearly why two equally good 
judges of cattle may ]>lace their cows several points apart, while at the 
same time, they keep the cows in the relativ^e order of milk yield. 

Cows whose average milk yields are larger or variable are more 
easily judged tlian those with a lower or uniform milk production. The 
scores of good judges show more variation tlian those of inferior judges. 

Only about one man in two can pick out a good milker at sight. 
It is therefore necessary’' tor a judge not to rely entirely upon his ability 
to .select cattle by conformation, but to test the actual milk yield by 
weighing the milk. Even if the milk production of one week only is 
te.sted, the figures obtained are nearly twice as valuable as an indicator 
of milk production over a long |)eriod as a judgement based on the con¬ 
formation of the cow, although this conformation be judged by men of 
considerable ability. 

V. — Judging catti.l: at show’^s. The idkai, type cattle 
FOR Bfi.gium. — The new method of judging cattle by ^xiints, instead 
of by general apj:>eara!ice, has not given the results expected in Belgium. 

Seeing the great importance that the points method may have for 
the progress of cattle-breeding on Belgium, IVIarcq and Maky have made a 
study of its adaptation to judging Belgian breeds and consider; n) tlie syste¬ 
matic use of a scale of p<unts; 6) classification into categories; c) the pub¬ 
lication oi the points of the classification with a view to the profession¬ 
al education of the breeder; ci) the use of measurements at Shows; 
e) the ideal ty|>e of cattle for Itelgium. 

a) Animals which have already been subjected to two pieliminaiy' 
tests should alone be admitted to examination The first of these tests 
eliminates all cattle that are not entered in the Herdbook, or (in the 
case of cows) are not provided with a milk production certificate, and 
of which the body-measurements (such as height, circumference of 
chest), do not correspond with those of the type (to be determined ac¬ 
cording to the agricultural district) ; the second excludes all animals 
which are not of the required type; are unsuitable for breeding putpos- 
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es ; are too fat, or show any defect in conformation that should be elim¬ 
inated from the breed. 

The authors advise : a jury of 3; a percentage-card with the marks : 
10 perfect; 9 very good; 8, 7, 6 good; 5 tolerably good; 4 fair; 3, 2 , 
I mediocre ; o poor ; the use ot the simplest forms owing to the lack 
of uniformity in the Belgian breeds. On the strength of their personal 
experience they suggest the form reproduced in Table III. 

Tabi.C III. — Form used in Belgium. 


Judge No . 
BuU No . . 


Number 
of points 

'-Sir 

of tbe 
of xo maxi" 


Out 


40 Required type coaformalion capacity and 

I weight. ... 4 

xo Une of back . . . I 

20 Pelvis and buttocks « . 2 

xo Chest (girth and flanks . x 

20 I^imbs (including shoulders, equilibrium 

^ gcUit. . . 2 

I 

toM obiatned out of xoo 

j To be subtxacted from excess ot fat (from x-xo) 

I Accredited total out of too 


The form for the cows differs from Ihiit used for bulls, in as much 
as 10 jxnnts are added to the 3rd and 5th note, and 20 to a 6th : udder 
and teats. 

Another model form gives a summary of the decision of the 3 judg¬ 
es and is the final opinion It is not at present possible to credit cows 
with points for pedigree and tests of milk production. High points are 
given for the required type, this being necessary in the case of breeds 
with irregular variations. 

h) In classing cattle, the number of prizes and of animals to be 
placed in each category should not be settled beforehand, tor both should 
depend upon the number of good cattle entered. The total sum of the 
pnze-money can, however, be fixed in advance, and also the number of 
classes and the proportion between the value of the prizes offered for 
each class : for instance tbe ist jirize may be lour times, and the 2nd 
twice as much as the 3rd. 

In order to draw attention to the type of animal desired, it is well 
to give one or more diplomas of honour to exceptional animals in the 
Tst Class. 
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c) The points accredited to the prize cattle should be written on 
large placards to be placed behhad the prize-winners. 

d) The best type cannot be determined solely by means of body- 
measurements^ which are, however, very helpful to -the judges in form¬ 
ing an opinion of the conformation of the animals. As a model of a form 
based on measurements, the author reproduces the one adopted in Swiz- 
erland, where long experience has made it possible to determine fairly 
approximately the ideal measurements. 

Tablk IV. — Measurements and Points Card used in Switzerland 
fof Btdls of the Red Pied Breed. 

Age of the animal €?xamiiie<l . 

Good mcastifements 

3 years , aneasared 

old 1 ^ 

and over j , 

43—46 41—44.5 Chest: heifi^t - . - 

43-46 43-45*5 » depth. . 

30- 33 28,5-32 » width . . . 

3^-35 32-35 I^ongth of pelvis . 

31- 34 30-32.5 Width of hips . . 

30-32,5 . 30—33 Coxo-femcoBl width . 

.Etc. 


(i) body-length loo. 


The form tor cows gives the standard measurements for animals 
2 years of age and for those of 5 years old and over. 

As an example of model Shows that have proved the fallacy of the 
idea, very commonly met with among breeders, that contormation and 
a high milk yield are antagonistic, the authors mention those held in the 
Department of Seine-Inlerieure (France) (i). 

e) The feict that the .same prizes are often awarded at Belgian Shows 
to animals of very different type proves the lack of a uniform standara 
among those responsible tor cattle-breeding. 

The author brings out the necessity for determining the ideal t^e 
of cattle for Belgium ; he discusses the required characteristics which 
should be : good conformation, great capacity for milk and butter-pro¬ 
duction, fairly early maturity. 

This type occurs more or less frequently throughout the agricul- 
utral region, but the animals differ in size and in secondary ethnical cha¬ 
racters, hence the defects Jind good qualities of the cattle are determined 

(i) See /?. Dec. 1921, No. 1256. 
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by regions, the average meiasurements of the animals being compared 
with those of the standard type. 

It is thus possible to compare the measurements of the cattle of 
the difiFerent agricultural regions, and by this means, to deduce their 
characters, as has already been done for Flanders by Prof. Zwabnhpoex., 
Afmales de Medecine vAterinaire, 1914. In this way, the authors have 
discovered that the Condroz cattle have a longer croup than the Herve 
cattle. 

When the best average weight ot an adult animal in good condition 
has been determined for a given region, the most economically satisfac¬ 
tory chest circumference to be taken as a type is that expressed by Crk- 
vat's formula ; P ^ 80 C®, where P is the weight and C the circumference 
of the chest. 

VI. — Judging cows for mii.k and butter production. — In 
October 1920, the Municipality of Lisieux (Department of Calvados, 
Normandy), ox>ened a competition for milch cows. The first day the com¬ 
peting animals (46) were examined as regards their conformation by 
3 who used percentage torms ; in the evening, the cows were 

thoroughly milked ; the next day the' milk from each of the 3 milkings 
of the day was weighed and analysed according to Gerber's method. 

CoEOMBE compares and discusses the results thus obtained and 
shows that there is not sufficient j>arallelism between the number of 
points accredited to the cows and their actual milk and Tnitter yields. 
On the whole, however, the liighest points were given to cows which gave 
the largest amounts of milk on the following day, and no |x>or milker 
was scored high, or vice versa ; the same cannot however be said for the 
butter production. 

The.se results prove that n() conclusion as to butter-producing ca¬ 
pacity can be obtained from external a}>pearance or empirical characters 

The author therefore proposes that the examination of Cf)ws at 
shows should be divided into two different parts, and entrusted to 
two sets of judges, the first part consisting ol an examination of the gen¬ 
eral conformation of the animal, the results being entered on a simple 
foim, whereas in the second, the characters of production which it 
is desired to improve should be considered and expres.sed by points mul¬ 
tiplied by a coefficient and entered on the preceding form in order that 
they may be included in the total number of points awarded. F. D, 

456 - Wintering and Summer Fattening of Cattle in North Carolina, United States. — 

Farley, E. W\, and Pedek, P. T. (Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry) and Curtis, R. S, (North Carolina Kin^eriincnt Station), in VniWd StaUs 
Department o* A^rtcuUufe, BulkHn No. <>5 i« plates, ilfss. 5. W^ashington i<r2t. 

In the autumn of 1913, the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of the Ignited States, in collaboiation with the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station of North Carolina, began a series ol experi¬ 
ments in feeding beef cattle in the county of Haywood (North Carolina), 
which is the we.stem part of the State and where most of the cattle reared 
are destined for beef production. 
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The work lasted foi 6 years, and the results of the experiments of the 
first 3 years have already been published (i) ; those of the 3 last years 
form the subject of the Bulletin anal3rsed. 

In each group of experiments there were 17 to 40 calves of over a yeai 
old* The average duration of the winter feeding was 126 days beginning 
from December 12 ; the period of summer grazing lasted on an average 
140 days. The lots fed mixed hay throughout the winter received on 
an average during the 3 years, 5 kg. of hay per head and per day ; they 
lost 22.7 kg. of live-weight during wintering and gained 130 kg. during 
the whole course of the experiment, viz , in 266 days. 

The lots ted all the winter on the ration of 12.25 kg. of maize silage 
per head and per day lost 18 kg. of live weight during the winter, and gained 
134 kg. during the whole period of the experiment. 

The lots that were fed throughout the winter on maize silage + maize 
stover + hay, consumed 6,9 kg. of the maize silage + and 2.8 kg. of the 
maize stalks and hay jier head and per day. They lost 35 kg. of their 
weight during the winter, but increased 119 kg. in the whole period ot 
the experiment 

The lots that grazed during the winter on deforested land and received 
a little mixed hay or maize stalks and straw during the short time the 
ground was covered with snow, lost 13 kg. ot weight during the winter 
and gained 138 kg. during the whole ex]>eriment. 

The lot fed all the winter (for one year only), on maize stalks 4- hay + 
straw, consumed 4.5 kg per head and per day during the winter; during 
this period they lost 29 kg of live weight and gained 128 kg. during the 
whole time the experiment lasted 

It was found that the cost of the food and the increase in live weight 
were on an average about the .same, whether the cattle were fed throughout 
the winter on maize silage, or mixed hay. The ration maize silage + maize 
stalks 4 - hay was much less expensive than mixed ha^' and maize silage 
alone Winter grazing was the most satisfactory^ method of feeding, 
both on account of its chcax>ness and the increase of \i\re weight obtained 
in the year. The authors also give rules for laying down meadows to be 
used as winter pasture. 

The general average co.st of feeding for the 4 winter months was about 
half the feeding cost for the whole year 

The mean cost per tjuintal of increase in live weight in the case of all 
the animals used in the experiment was 30 higher in sfiring than in 
autumn. In the sx)ring, the average loss ot live weight was 6.5 calcul¬ 
ating from their weight in the preceding autunm. 

457 - Sheep-Breeding in Syria and Cilicia. Commissariat de Ui R^ubitquc nan 

emse en Svri4^ et au JLtban. NoUs sur VeUia^e du monion en Svrtt tt cn Ctltcie, pp » 

3 appendices Beyrout, November 

These notes nave been comj^iled by^ E. Aciiari>, Head ot the Agri¬ 
cultural service of the High Commissariat from infonnation collected by 

(i) In BuUettn No, 628, U, 5 . Department of Af^rtcuUure^ siunmarised in R Feb igig, 
No. 227. (Rd) 






himself and from documentary evidence supplied by General Marty fox 
Cilicia, Pavib and Bj^rrahian for the Government of Aleppo, Com^ ]> 
Boulanger, Com^ Devaux, and H. Ramiz Makhzumi for the Govern¬ 
ment of Damascus, Capts. MiEG, Braidy, Arslan, and Nour for the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Lebanon, Col. Nieger for the Territory of the Alaouites, 
Cayla for the Sandjak of Alexandrette, and Dumont the Chef d'escad- 
rons for the sandjak of Djebel Bereket. 

Syrian livestock consists chiefly of sheep, goats although much 
fewer in number coming next. 

Syrian sheep belong to different varieties of the Asiatic breed {Ovis^ 
arics'asiatica). They have the characteristic masses of fat on either side 
of the tail (fat-tailed sheep). 

In some regions e. g. Turkestan, these masses of fat attain the weight 
of t6 kg. In Syria however they never appear to exceed 6 kg. 

These accumulations of fat, which are no doubt a reserve stock, may 
disappear if the animals are reared foi several generations on fertile land 
e. g. the civirdjik variety in Anatolia and the arab in Algeria. 

The fleeces of the lambs of certain breeds supply a fur comparable to 
Astrakan (Karacul) 

Varieties. — The most widely distributed variety is the awass 
which is the name of a nomad tribe of the Kuphrates by which it is bred. 
These sheep are met with in Mesopotamia, Syria and Lebanon, where they 
are kept by the nomads. There are two sub-varieties : the awass baladi 
and the ** awass deiry ” of the region of Deir er Zor. 

The height of the average “ awa.ss " sheep is 0.70 m. and its length va¬ 
ries from I m. to i.io ni. The fleece is white though occasionally^ there are 
patches of black on the neck and head, and sometimes coffee-coloured .ani¬ 
mals are to be seen. The woo] is straight and not much ai>preciated on 
the Huropean markets ; the first shearing is the best. When in yolk, the 
fleece weighs about 2.250 kg., but it loses 50 % in washing. The staple 
is from 0.15 m, to 0.18 m. in length. These sheep are good walkeis, .some¬ 
times travelling as far as 400 km,, they are very resisbmt to disease and va¬ 
riations of climate, but are susceptible to thirst and cannot find food in 
winter if the ground is covered with snow. 

They fatten vrell ^producing 30 kg. of fairly good mutton at the age of 
3 years), and are good milkers. 

In the Government of Alepjxi are fotmd : the moor " variety (of 
Erzeroum), height 0.75 m.; the rams, unlike the ewes, have a straight fore¬ 
head. The locks of the fleece which is of a dark red colour, are 0.12 m. 
long. The moor .sheep produces from 30 to 35 kg. of mutton. It suffers 
from the heat in Syria for it cannot be said to be properly acclimatised. 

The ".brezi " variety bred by the Kurds, 0.70 m. in height ; forehead 
straight, fleece white, wool straight. 

In the Homs-Hanca region are found : 

The different “ axuass '' varieties. The awass deiry type, called 
" tchfalich in Ivebanon, and ‘‘ djefeyli in Cilicia, is 0.60 m. in height, 
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o.8o m. in length and has no horns. Its wool is little valued and opinions 
as to the merits of this sheep differ in the various regions. 

The hamra " variety, native of Kurdistan, with red fleece. 

The avijS variety. 

The brasieh variety, tall, hornless, white. The tchotim " and 
carha varieties. 

In the territory of Great I^ebanon, there are: the two types of the 
awass variety which seems to have improved somewhat as a result of 
better feeding. 

The herrick deraa ** variety wliich is apparently the dzizire ** of 
Cilicia, Tall, fleece white, hairy parts thick, head and neck black, hornless, 
mutton ot average quality, shows little resistance to disease. 

The ** kerhaUich-hamra'* variety is distinguished by its height, chestnut 
fleece and hairless tail; it would appear to be the same as the hach-kali 
of Cilicia and is regarded as one ot the finest breeds. 

The tclmfalich and moor varieties. 

In Hauran, the awass ** variety alone is kept In the territory of the 
Alaouites, 50 % of the sheep belong to the “ faUuhi breed (which is con¬ 
sidered indigenous) ; the animals are small, weighing 45 kg. (when dressed, 
the yield is 50 %), 40 % belong to the awuss ” breed and the rest repre¬ 
sent different varieties. 

The ** moor ** sheej) is predominant in the Alexandrette stindjak 
its fleece is often white. This viriety fattens well, yielding 50 to 60 % 
when dressed and it is very resistant. In the sj^indjak of Djebel Bereket, 
are found (in order of merit), the melemendji “ caranuinli ” and “ ain- 
dinli breeds the ^ latter are also predominant in Cilicia. 

Shhkp-brkvding. — Sheep are reared both by the stiitionary and the 
nomadic trilies, the latter jxissessing the greater number ot animals. The 
flocks raised by the stationary’ tril)es live throughout the year oti fallow-land 
or stubble fields or else travel, according to the pasturage that is available 
in the district. 

Sheep-breeding is not making progress and in cerbiin districts it may 
even be said to be losing ground owing to the great decrease in the flocks 
(amounting to 80 % in the region of Alexandrette), which were used for 
provisioning the Turkish and German troops during the military operations 
in the country. Any increase in the ntimber of sheep is checked by the 
scarcity of summer watering places; in autunui and winter the animals 
are in such a weak condititm that they are easily affected by unfavotirable 
conditions of weather. Immense tracts could be utilised for sheep-breeding 
if the example of South Algeria were followed and numerous watering places 
made for the flocks. In this way, certain districts might be turned to 
good accoimt, which at present owing to the shortage of agricultural la¬ 
bour are imlikely to be cultivated foi many years. 

Epizootic disease is also partly responsible for hindering the develop- 
nient of sheep-breeding ; although in the ease of stationary flocks, it should 
be relatively easy for the veterinaiy service to establish adequate control, 
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while by restricting the wanderings of the travelling flocks to certain dis¬ 
tricts, all danger of thus spreading infection could be avoided. 

The sheep-breeding industry is well woith development in Syria, for 
the climate allows the animals to remain in the open throughout the year, 
while the different products of the flock can command a good market. 

Sheep-brekoing conditions. — The animals are either reared by 
the owner himself who pays a shepherd, or else by several associated owners 
who entrust their animals to a shepherd with whom they share the profits 
on an agreed scale. The former method is employed chiefly among the 
stationary breeders. 

The author describes the different forms of contract which vary 
according to district. 

Co-operative breeding is fairly common in the Governments of Da¬ 
mascus and Aleppo, especially among the large landowners in the rural 
districts. The terms of the agreement vary considerably in different 
places and all forms are described in detail. 

Breeding. — As a rule, lains and ewes are used for breeding when 
2 yeats of age, but this takes place earlier or later according to the 
district. 

Animals are rejected tor breeding purposes when they are about 
5 37ears old though in some parts of the country, the age is fixed at 3 
years, while 111 others it is extended to 7 or even 12 years e g in the 
territories of the Alaouites 

Rams are as a rule allowed to run with the ewes throughout the yeai, 
although in some districts they are kept at)art from August to September 
Mating begins in July and is sometimes continued until September 15. 
The number of ewes served by one ram vanes considerably in I.ebnnon, 
15 rams are provided for 100 ewe«;, while m Cilicia (where it is said hand 
service is sometimes practised) a single ram is ynt to from 80 to 100 ewes 

Most of the ewes give birth to one lamb, twins being rare and triplets 
still more unusual. It is leckoned that 5-8 the sheep ]>roduce 

twins. 

The mortality among the lambs varies with the climatic conditio is, 
but never exceeds 5 to 10 %, and in average seasons the growth of the 
flock is estimated at from 50 to 60 %. Iranibs are separated from their 
dams a few days after birth, and may then only be suckled twice or 
tlrice a day and are at grass the rest ot the time. 

Castration. — In Hauran and amongst the Alaouites, the young 
rams are not castrated, but if not required for breeding purposes, are 
sent at an early age to the butcher. 

In I^banon the operation is effected when the animals are 18 months 
old, and in Cilicia between the second and fourth month. In the district 
of Hama lambs are not castrated until they are a year old, as the Arabs 
consider that the operation stops growth. The usual method adopted 
is twisting the seminal cord, although in some regions the testicles are 
removed or crushed. The losses due to castration are computed at 

1-3 %• 
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Improvement op tme piock. — Selection and crossing are only 
Carried out on a very small scale and unscientifically. As a rule, breeders 
aim chiefly at producing a tall animal, but whether this preierence is 
governed by the desire of obtaining good walkers or larger fleeces is 
not very clear. 

Pasturage. — The home keeping sheep-breeders send their sheep 
to graze on the fellow-land and stubble fields near the villages while 
the nomads let their flocks feed in the desert during the winter and spring, 
and in summer invade the districts occupied by the stationary population, 
where they are welcomed, as their sheep are supposed to manure the land. 
In some districts a payment varying in amount is made to the land- 
owner. 

In Syria, besides the mountainous districts, there are regions with 
meadows that are either perennial or can be pastured for the greater 
part of the year, e. g. the plain of Amk, lower valley of the Karasu, Eferini, 
Gharb ; the plains of Akkar, and Bekaa, the banks of the Euphrates, 
the ]>astures of Ha rash etc. 

SkasonaIv ani> gener.\i migration. — Seasonal migration is rarely 
followed, for most of the sheep-breeding is in the hands of the no¬ 
mads ; it is, however, practised in some ])arts of Great Lebanon and is 
very common in Cilicia where the flocks leave the ydains in April and 
do not retuni until CXirober. In the sandjak of Djebel-Bercket, there are 
nomad tribes that f^ss the winter in the i>lain and spe^id the summer 
in the hills. 

The author gives a detailed accoimt of the migration of the flocks 
and describes the manners and customs of the nomad tribes as well as 
their summer and winter camping grounds. Many of these natives breed 
camels as w€ll sheep. 

Lactation. — The lactation peiiod varies from 4 to 5 months; 
the average milk production during the time being 500 gm., this low yield 
being prol)ably due to irregularity in leeding. The sheep are generally 
milked once a day ; the milk is rich in cream. Except in Cilicia, the milk 
is consumed by the family , much coagulated milk (yoghourt), butter 
and cheese being made. In any case, most of the products are used 
locally. 

Shearing, — Sheiiring begins mi March 15 (Cilicia, Aleppo), and is 
generally continued through April, finishing in May in the upland districts. 
Owing to the mildness of the climate, the sheep are comtfletcly shorn. 
The animals are not washed before shearing and the weight ot the fleeces 
iti yolk \’uries between 500 gni. (Cilicia), and 2.5 kg. (Hama). The value 
of the wool varies with the different breeds. 

Diseases and Parasites. — The diseases that have been identified 
in Syria are : bacterial anthrax, known as “ thal '* in Homs-Hama, 
“ tehhaiel '"in Hauran, pohal '' in Lebanon, and “ hamra among the 
Alaouites. 

Symptomatic anthrax sometimes occurs. No serious attempts at treat¬ 
ment are made. 
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Foot-and-mouth disease, called “ tibae the infected animals are 
isolated and their hoofs covered with tar or carbolic acid ; 

Scab, called “ djedri " ; this disease sometimes attacks 50 % of the 
flocks. 

Verminous bronchiti«5, known a*; donde! el chaar'*; distomatosis, 
called in Arabic " tbou donedar " ; “ mirara " which appears to be piro- 
plasmosis ; 

Sarcoptic and psoroptic mange {'* diarabe ’'); the diseased animal 
is shorn without cutting the skin, w?ished in soapy water and covered 
with an ointment consisting of et^ual parts of tar, sulphur and oil ; 

The fever called “ errojet is apparently due to flatulence ; 

Foot-rot which is treated with tar, sulphate of iron baths and various 
herbs. 

Pasteurellosis, contagious pneumonia, jaundice and fleas Other 
diseases are rife but cannot be accurately diagnosed. 

Trade in sheep and their proditcts. — There are three chief 
branches of trade. 

1) Importation from the neighbouring regjon ; 

2) Exportation to the Islands of the Archipelago and EgyiH , 

3) Transactions connected with the local flock 

Mo.st of the initx)rted sheep come from Mesopotamia , hut this trade 
has considerably decreased snice the Wai The animals are sent ovexlaud 
to their destination and details are given of the different routes 

Exportation is very limited and chiefly cc^nfined to l%g\l>t and the 
Islands of the Archipelago. 

Most of the meat consumed m Syria and Cilicia is mutton and goat's 
flesh At Beyroiit the number of sheep, lambs and goats slauirhtered 
in 1920-21 was 69 000 At AlepjK) the total number slaughtered was 
210 000, of which 100 000 were lambs 

In I^ebanon, sheep are fattened for home consumption In 2 or 3 
months the animals weigh from (>o to 80 kg Their flesh is made into 
" kawarma ", a mixture of fat and meal used as provisions for the winter 

The wool loses at least 50 of its weight on washing The fleeces 
of the animals sent to the butchers' are also put on the market, but fetch 
20 % less than shorn wool. 

When the wool htis been washed and sorted, it is packed for export. 

The wools of Syria are classed under the heads of . 

White, grey, black fleeces. 

White, grey, black pelts 

Yellow " clips " 

The latter are the ends oi the fleeces and sell for 20 to 30 % less than 
the white pelts. 

Before the War, the United States were the largest importers of 
Syrian wool, most of it now {50 t<i 55 ^*0) i;oes to France. 

The wool that remains in the country is used for making a kind of 
felt known as ‘ libbade " (the process of manufacture is here described), 
ropes, cord and sacking. 
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A good deal of butter used to be exported, but as exportation from 
Anatolia is at present impossible, all the butter made in the country of 
late y^ars has been consumed locally. The much vaunted Aleppo butter 
is for the most part made in the adjacent districts and brotight to the 
town to be refined. A description oi the process is given. 

In 1920, 1500 ^^antars of 250 kg. of butter ot the value of about 5 500 000 
fr. were produced in Hama. Before the War Aleppo sold annually 2 
million kg. ot the value ot s(jme 4 million fr. Owing to the interruption 
of all commerce with Anatolia this trade has now decreased 50 

The district of Alejjpo, properly so-called, produced in 1920 the same 
amount ot butter as in 1914, or 20 % ot the product that passes imder 
the name ot Aleppo butter. The average price is at present 20 fr. per kg. 

The sheep-skins are either used locally or exported. There are tan¬ 
neries in Syria at Aleppo, Antioch, and Zable and an account is given 
of the methods employed. 

Skins for export are only slightly ssilted and dried ; most of them 
come from the abattoirs. Pre\'ious to the War, Alei>|X) exxx)rted 250 000 
shee|>-skins but the number has now fallen to 100 000 

The residuum is exported {in the form of salted intestines) to Germany 
and Austria, while the horns furnish material for a local industry. 

Some statistical data are given in order to complete this study and 
it is stated tluit. though it is very dilhcxilt to c^btain reliable figures the 
number ot sheep be estimated at 10 466 346. P. C. 

458 - Fertility in Shropshire Sheep, in the United States. — Robbrts. k., in journal 
of Atnculiuml Research, Vol. XXII. Xo. 4» P Washington. Octot>ei ni2i. 

Hx:apk ill 1899 inade. the statement tliat in some breeds the younger 
ewes bear fewer twins than tte older. 

Caklylk and Mac Connef. conclude from their observations, made in 
1902, that ew^es from 3 to 4 years old produced a larger percentage of lambs 
than younger or older ewes and also that i-year-old rams w'ere less pro¬ 
lific than 2 or 3 year old rams. The same conclusions were reached by 
Humphrey and Kleixheixz from a study oi the records of the Wisconsin 
flock. Jones and Rot^se rejx>rted in 1920 that in the case of sheep the 
percentage of twins increased with age up to 5 years, atter which there 
was a marked decrease. 

The author has studied the influence ot age arid season upon fertility 
in the American Shropsliire shee]>. His scuirce of data is the Ameiican 
Shropshire Sheep Record in which he examined iq 367 entries. 

Age of ewe and fertieity, —- Tlie percentage of multix>le births 
increases with age wp to 4 years and remains fairly* constant for 8 years. 

The age of the ram and fertiiity. — The age ot the ram has 
no influence on the percentage of multiple births. 

Time of birth and twinning. — Hkape, who collected informa¬ 
tion from flock masters, states that 55 % of them reported that twins 
were usually born early in the lambing season. The author has found that 
the peicentages of multiple births are 43.1 from Januaiy- to March, and 
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36.7 from April to July. In the hope that additional intotmation might 
be obtained, a study was made of the Dorset breed which produces a large 
number ot young in the autumn. It was found that the percentage of 
multiple births was highest in the spring, being 48.2 from February to 
June inclusive as against 34.9 for the other months. F. D. 

459 - Lamb-Fattening Experiments in the United States. — i. iiAMMoim, j. w.. 

Green Forage Crop>& and Com for Fattening I^ambs, in BulUUn of the Ohto Af,rtcuUural 
Expertment Statto^, No 340, pp 3S-99, Tables 28, figs 16, Wooster, Ohio, 1920. — 
II Patbrson, a. M., and Winchester, N. B , l,amb Feeding Investigations 1919-1920 » 
in AffftcuHural Expertmeni Station^ Kansas State 4 ^'rtcuUural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Circular 88, pp 6, fig. i Topeka, 1921 

I. TeMPORARV PASTTTRBS and maize GRAIN FOR FATTENING EAMBS* 
— is/ Experiment, — Comparisons were made between * i) meadow- 
grass and colza; 2) grazing alone and grazing + maize grain ; 3) graz¬ 
ing and stall feecHng, 110 grass being given. 

2 nd Expenmefit. — In this experiment comparisons were made be¬ 
tween i) meadow grass, and rye, clover, and rape which were grazed suc¬ 
cessively ; 2) grazing alone and grazing -f- maize; 3) grazing and 

stall feeding. In addition, the effect of the ration upon parasitic infes¬ 
tation was also studied. 

^rd Expertment, — The three comparisons made in the 2nd experi¬ 
ment were repeated and the development of pure Merino lambs compared 
with that of hybrid Shroj^shire x Merino lambs. 

^th Experiment, — Comparisons were made between the different 
rations ot maize given as a supplement to grazing on lape, and the com¬ 
parison between the Merino and the Shropshire y Merino lambs was again 
repeated. 

The exj^eriments were carried out on the South-Eastern Test Farm 
at Carpenter, Ohio. The fields ot meadow-grass, owing to the character 
of the soil, were not of the best quality 

In Experiment I the average initial live-weight of the lambs was 
about 241 lb ; they were kept on grass for 131 days dating from June 14. 
The average daily increase in live-weight for the lot kept on meadow 
grass was o.ii lb. per head, while that for the lot kept on rape was 0.1131b.; 
the increase per hectare was, however, 48 lb. and 214 lb. respectively. 

In experiments 2 and 3 the average initial live weight of the lambs 
was about 331b In the 2nd experiment, the average daily gain in live- 
weight of the lot kept on meadow-grass was 0.34 lb. during the 153 days 
dating from May ii, and that of the lot grazed successively on temporary 
fields of rye (8 days), meadow-clover (48 days), and rape {97 days) was 

0401b. 

In experiment No 3, the lambs grazed for 160 days dating from May 9, 
The average daily gain in live weight was 0.1751b. on meadow-grass, and 
0.241b for the lot kept successively on rye (22 days), meadow-clover 
(36 days) and rape (102 days). As compared with grazing on meadow- 
grass (experiment 1), grazing on rape gave a higher daily increase in live 
weight of 2 73 % per head ; grazing successively upon land under different 
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foTiage crops gave an excess increase of 19.79 % experiment No. 2 
and of 33.06 % in experiment No. 3. 

In experiments 1-2-3 rape produced the same increase 

in live-weight as 5.04; 9.25 ; 8.19 acres of meadow grass respectively 
during the time the animals were left to graze. 

In Experiment i the land under rape supported 40 3 lambs per 
acre for 131 days, and produced 24c lb. ox increase in live-weight 
per acre. In experiment No. 2 it snp]X3rted 22 lambs per acre for 
97 days and produced an increase in live-weight of 185 lb. In experiment 
No. 3 there were respect!wly 60 Merino lambs per acre for 77 days, 
and an increase in live-weight of 2031b. per acre; 97.5 Shropshire x 
Merino lambs per acre for 25 days and an increase in live-weight of 166 lb. 
per acre. 

If the value of the land under rape is estimated at three or tour 
times that of meadow-grass jxisture, the cost of production per lb. of live 
weight is about equal. 

The rape-fed lambs fattened better and sold at a higher price i>er kg., 
their yield as butcher's meat was also higher. 

The results of the three exx)erinients show that rape is an excellent 
forage plant for fattening lambs, especially in districts where good per¬ 
manent ])astuTcs are rare. A temporary’ rape meadow can also often 
be used with advantage to supplement meadow-grass pastures during the 
summer when they are probably dried up, luiinviting and infested by 
gastro-intestinal parasites left by the sheep 

As regards the effect exercised by the ])asturage upon parasitic in¬ 
festation, it was nf)ted in ex|>erinient No 2 that almost the same number 
of stomach-worms were ])resent in animals turned out ou to natural meadows, 
as in those that hid grazed on temiK>rary pasture land. The first had, 
how'cver, the larger number of intestinal nodes. 

The half-bied Shropshire x Merino lambs gave per acre of land 
imder rye or meadow-cl over, a laigci increase in live-weight than the Me¬ 
rino lambs similarly fed. The results \airied, as regards the animals kept 
on rape, sometimes in favour of the half-bred lambs, sometimes in favour 
of the Merinoes. The half-bred lambs reached a higher degree of final 
fattening. 

4/A Epipertment. — This took place at the Wooster Experiment Sta¬ 
tion (Ohio) and was earned out in order : i) to determine the economy of 
giving a whole or half ration of maize as a supplementary food for lambs 
kept on rape fields; 2) to compare Shropslxiic lambs wath half-bred 
Shropshire x Merino lambs as regards the cost and character of the live- 
■weight produced by grazing on rape and the rate at which it is obtained. 
For this experiment 6 lots of 10 sheei> each were chosen and the animals 
used in the preceding experiments, Nos. 2 and 3, served as control lots 
for the following y^ars. Feeding a supplementary maize ration augmented 
the increase in live-weight : this increase was 11,5 % the first year, and 
35-5 % the next, in the case of the lots kept on the meadow-grass field ; 
and 12.6 and 21.1 % for the lots on the fields planted vnth other crops ; 
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in addition, the drcssing-vield and the value per lb of live weight increased 
in all the cases 

The experiments at Wooster were made in 1917 with improved but 
not pure-bred Shropshire lambs of an average initial weight of about 53 lb , 
and with half-bred Shropshire x Merino lambs of an initial weight of 
some 461b Both lots were kept on rape and divided into 3 groups 
receiving respectively^* a whole supplementarv’^ ration of maize (1 e the 
whole ration that could be consumed in one mo mine), half a supplemen 
tary ration (what they found on the temporary pasture in the case of the 
control group) The average daily increase in weight per head was 4 5 oz 
in the case of the Shropshire, and 5 3 oz for the hvbrid lambs in the 
control groups, as against 5 0oz iud 5 307 respectively in the groui) 
receiving the supplementary half ritun, and 34 0/ and 550/ in the 
group given the whole supplement iry ration There was practicalK 
no difference in the final degree of fattening, nor in the yield at the 
butcher's 

It is true that the hilf bred lambs had a slight adcantage vs regards 
rapidity and economv in the increase in bve-ueight and the increase 
111 weight per ‘-urtace unit but further ex]>ermients ire necessar\ l>efore 
this snp^norit\ can be clearh established 

II L\Mn 111 DiNCr 1 xpi KiMi N.rs i\ Iduio I gig 1920 The 
two sets ot experiments descr bed in the bulletin ui ihsed were made for 
the puipose ot comparing rationing with self feeding lud ot determining 
the comparative value of serveril loncentrited tciiK 

I'XYsi r\pe}iment — Five h ts ot 40 limbs with in i\erage initial 
weight of about 55 7 lb were led as follows ti)i 64 daas liegiuning <m No¬ 
vember 2 igig 4 lots were gi\eji 123 lb gi lui -4-014 linseed-oil 
meal in addition to lucerne hiy iiid eine silage the other lot were selt- 
fed and consumed i 40 ib shelled mai/c ind o 55 IV) lin^ccd-oil meal per 
head and per day The hist l( t ate less bulk\ feeds than the hand fed 
Iambs, made 003 lb greater ivc^rage dailv gun ]>ci limb fattened better 

and gave a higher dressing ])treeiitige (50 o()) Ot the other lots No 2, 

fed shelled maize gained diih r) 48 lb |>er he id No 3 fed shelle^d maize 
and gi\^n 111 addition stock tome glined o 47 lb d<uU ])tr lie id lot No 3 
fed ground maize also gamed 047 lb d iih per he id while the lowest 
daily gam pei he id wis mide bv the limbs of lot No 4 which was 
fed whole bailev the dressing percent ige of this lot was cdso the lowest 
The dressing percentage for the 4 groups was respeitixely 49 i 49 5 48 8 
and 48 2 

Second I xpenmtnt Tins liegan on 1 ebruar\ 8 1920, and lasted 
30 da vs 6 lots of 35 lambs each were used The initial weight of each 
animal was about 73 lb and the find weight about 88 lb 

The self-ted lot (No i) were given daily per head i 52 lb shelled 
maize + ^ 49 lb linseed oil meal + i 03 lb lucerne hav + o g8 lb maize 

silag<- and made an average dailv gam of o 53 lb per lamb the same aver¬ 

age daih gain was made with the handled 1 iinbs (lot 3) The daily ration per 
head of the hand fed lambs was — shelled maize i 10 lb + linseed oil 
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meal 0*23 lb. + 1.07 lucerne Jmy + 2.10 lb. maize silage. The self-fed lot 
ate more maize and less silage than the hand fed lot. 

When linseed-oil meal was left out of the basal ration of the hand-fed 
lambs (Lot 6) the average daily gain per lamb was only 0.42 lb., whereas 
the gain of the self-fed lambs (Lot 2) given the same food was 0.541b., 
with the consumption of 1.62 lb. maize per bead and per day. 

The hand-fed lot (No. 3) fed linseed-oil meal made o.oi lb. less average 
daily givin pet lamb than those receiX’iiig 34 lb. maize gluten feed (lot 5). 

Lot 4 which was only fed shelled-maize and lucerne hay made a daily 
gain of 0.47 lb. per head and fattened less than any of the others. 

The feed required for 100 lb. gain was as tollows : 

^ Lot I. 276.27 lb. shelled maize + 88.86 lb. linseed oil meal -f* 
190.36 lb. lucerne hay 177.88 lb. maize silage. 

Lot 2. 301.77 lb. shelled maize -f- 195.27 lb. lucerne hay -f- 205.46 
lb. maize silage. 

Lot 3, 190.06 lb. shelled maize -f- 4 i* 5 ^ ib. linseed oil meal + 
195.16 lb. luceme hay + 382.27 lb. maize silage. 

Lot. 4. 225.66 shelled maize -I- 498.63 lb. luceme hay. 

Lnt 5 180.781b. shelled maize 61.02 maize gluten feed 4 - 191.70 

lb. luceme hay -f- 3)48.73 lb. maize silage. 

Lot 6. 248.76 lb. shelled maize + 255.^0 lb. lucerne hay -f” 468.85 
lb. maize silage. 

Fat lambs weighing fnuii 80 to 85 lb. are in greatest demand on the 
market. Therefore lambs weighing around 55 lb. aie the most profitable 
type to feed. The larger type of feeding laml> is not fat enough at 85 lb. 
and is too heavy to command a ])rofitable price. 1 '. D. 

460 - Swine-Feeding Experiments in Kansas^ United States. -- pKRRtN k , and 

WlNCHKSTKK, II B , in 4 i^nculiHrul Fif^t rinunt SUtitoft. Kansas Staic A ncnliural 
College, M anhaiUin, Kan'nis, ('.ircular So, lo pp Topcki\. 

A Comparison uktwkkk barixv ani> maize as a supplementary 
FEED F(;k pigs ON P.\STUHK. — Fort^* pigs divided into 4 lots of 10 each, 
were used in this experiment which lasttfd 120 days, beginning from 
July 1, 1919. 

One pig out of Lot i died. The average initial weight of the animals 
was about 37 lb. The rations fed and consumed are given in Table I. 

These resvilts show*^ that maize grain is more satisfactory for fattening 
pigs than barley which is to<> bulk3^ owing to the large quantity of hull. 
In the preparation of barley, grinding gives better results than soaking the 
grain, especially if the feed is to be giwn ti> young pigs. 

The comparatwiv feehing value or mlaize and low-gradp: 
WHEAT. — This experiment lasted 120 days beginning on September 15, 
1919. Most of the pigs used had been running on lucerne pasture until 
the test started from which time they were fed in diy^ lots. Fifty pigs 
were secured for the experiment, and their average initial weight was about 
60 lb. The rations fed and their relative efficiency are shown in Table II. 
It may be said that, given equal amounts larger returns are obtained from 
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wheat than from maize; hence if the prices are approximately equal, 
wheat is to be preferred to maize. 

Tabijb I — Barley versus Maize for Ptgs on Lucerne Pasture. 


Feed xequlted for xoo Ibw gain 


Food 

Ix>t X 

I<ot 2 1 

3 j 

X.ot 4 


lb 1 

1 1 

lb 1 

lb. 

Shelled maise 

306.7S 


— 1 


Dry ground barley. 

— 

1 358-15 

_ 1 

— 

Sociked ground barley (x) 

— 



— 

Soaked whole barley 

— 

1 _ 


433.01 

Tankage 

28 78 

26.17 


38.74 

Totals 

838*88 

SV8.S8 

448.88 I 

488.78 

Relative efficieny of rations m % on basis 1 

of least feed for lOo lb. gam loo.oo . 

8869 

75.31 

72 01 


(i) The soaked barley only remained in w^tcr from one feeding to the n<_\t in order 
to avoid souring 


Tabif II - Comparison between Maize and Lou Grade Wheat 

in fattening Pigs 

Feed Required for xoo lb Gam 



I.ot I 

II 

M III 

hot IV 

1.01 V 


lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

Whole wheat 

390 06 

— 

—i.. 

— 

- -r 

Ground wheat 

— 

402 88 

4^ 51 

845 77 

— 

Ground rye 


— 

— 

45.77 

— 

Ground maize 

17.85 

— 

— 


485 87 

Tankage 

— 

J9 30 

— 

*— 

22.23 

Totals 

487.81 

422.18 

488.87 

481.84 

887.88 

Relative efficiency of rations 

100 

96 62 

87.44 

82,98 

80.3S 


Vaiut of rye as a suBSTiTm FOR MAIZE — This experiment 
was made on 5 lots ot 10 pigs with an average initial weight of about 60 lb., 
it lasted 120 days beginning on September 15 The results given in Ta¬ 
ble TII, show that in times of high-priced maize, rye if available can prob¬ 
ably be used to a laigjer extent than hitherto Some more palatable 
food should however be mixed with it 

Grain sorghums compared with maize — An experiment lasting 
60 days and banning on February 17, 1920 Two groups of pigs were 
used, one farrowed in the spring, and the other in the autumn Each 
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Tabi.:i^ III. — Rye as a Substitute for Maize in Pig Feeding, 


Peed required lor zoo lb. galu 


Xtatiou 



Lot I f 

Lot II 

Lot III ; 

Lot IV 

Lot V 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Oround rye . 

*45-77 ' 


486.58 

243.80 

279.88 

Gtoond wheat. 

245*77 

— 



Ofound maize. 

485.27 

— 

243.80 


Wheat shorts. 

1 — 


273.26 

Tankage. 

I 

22.23 

23.60 

30.48 


Totals . . 

4tf.S4 

1 

sie.ie , 

SI8.48 

SSS.14 

Relative efficiency of rations . 

1 

100,00 

1 __ 

96.85 

96.34 1 

94-87 

88.86 


group was divided into 4 lots of 5 pigs. The various lots were fed ground 
maize or sorghum, and tankage. The results, given in Table IV show 
that sorghum grains, especially milo and feterita, are nearly as good as 
maize for feeding pigs and may possibly be better than maize for fatten¬ 
ing-purposes. 

If sorghum is substituted for maize, more tankage is needed. The 
right quantity of tankage was fed in this experiment, viz., 3.7 % of the 
total feed consumed in the case of 150-pound pigs and 4.7 % in that of 
ICO lb. pigs. 


Table IV, — Effect of ike Age of the Pigs upon the Amount 
of Feeds required for One lb. Gain in Live Weight, 




Bootlis ^ Ibw 


SVaj 

9 I 


100 ’ 
*50 i 


Malse ration 
pel lb. gain 


lb. 


lb." 


4.54 1 0.19 i 
4.25 j 0,15 i 


Feterita ration 
per lb. gain 


MHO ration 
per Ib. gain 


Kafir ration 
per lb. gain 


tdtal 

Grain 

1 ■ 
3 ' 

Total i 

'j 

1 

§ 

Total i 

! 

1 

a 

1 

1 1 

Total 

1 

lb. t 

lb. 

lb. 

j 

li 

Tb. ,1 

Ib^ 

H 

lb. 

lb. 

■ ib.-j 

^ i 
lb. 

! 

lb. 

4.73 I 

5.00 

0.27 ; 

5-*7 j| 

5.07 

0-25 1 

5-32 

5-58 i 

0.27 1 

5.65 

4-40 i 

4-09 1 

0.17 , 

4 . 261 , 

4*53 

o.x 8 ! 

4-71; 

4 - 76 ' 

0.17 ' 

4.93 




F. D. 


461 Concentrated Pig Foods. Experiments made in France. — i>b marsay, vte h., 
and Bauijotjy, in Journal d* A irriculture pralt^ne. Year S5, Vol. II. No. ^5, p. 396, Paris, 
November 12, i(»2i ; year 86, Vol. I, No. 6, p. 122. February ii, 1922. 

I. — From September 14 a lot of 14 pigs weighing 1067 kg. were given 
as much as they could eat for 20 days, during which time they gained in 
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■weight 218 kg rqiiesenting a pecuniary gain of 4 30 jEr (cost of i kg. of 
live-'weight) x 218 = 937 40 fr The cost of the food was as follows: 


420 kg manioc meal at o 66 fr the kg 277 20 

240 kg barley meal at o 70 fr the kg 168 00 

I X) kg pea nut meal at 1 56 fr the kg 56 00 

700 litres whey at o 05 fi the litre 35 00 


536 20 

Gross profit 93 40 fr — 53( fr 4 i 20 fr 
Gratn per and ptr Uav 401 20 fr. 2.80 — i 44 fr 

II «— 85 rationed pigs given 3 to 4 kg whey + i manioc + 
I kg barley + 0 5 kg pea-niits, or 1 ration costing about 2 francs, also 
gave a good retum with meat at tlie jiresent price 

III — A hundred pigs were fed the following ration 500 gm maize + 
500 gm sorghum + 1000 gm palni-oil cake f 500 gm pea-nuts + 200 gm. 
bone-meal + several litres of t\he^, distributed as follows palm-oil cake, 
pea-nuts, bone meal crushed sorghum mixed with whey and given warm 
in the moniiiig the same 1 ilion in the e\^ning mai/:e gram at midday 
Sorghum fed whole is not digested well but is ver> digestible when either 
ground or ciushed 

After 30 da^^s the following results had been c btained 


Dail> gam of unrationcd pig ful mu/c (consumption 1 iOc kg ) uo kg 

Dail\ gam of nticncd pig fel inu/c { s kg ) o 068 » 

Cost of feed of unratK ne 1 pi^ * fr 

Cost of ration of hand te i pig 1 * 

Dailv protit of uuiatione 1 pig at ♦. fr per ki, of li\e eight) i 3 » 

Daily profit of hand fe I pig i 132 » 

Difference to the i h int ige ofimrttimcl pis > >-4f> » 


In all these exjierimeni the t hea]iest t oncentrates obtainable we*e ied 

From the results the following ei ndusions inav be drawn 

i) Nothing is gained b> 1 itioning ])igs it is much better, to give 
them food uci lih 2) \t the present time it ])a^s ver\ well to feed pigs 
on judiciously chosen contentr ites F 1 ) 

4^2 - Apiculture in Cuba and the Purity of Cuban Honey. — < ommumenttun mads to 

the Permanent CommitUe ot tl t InUrnaticn !l In^tUntc of 1 rtettUme by 1}T i I Talco, 
Delegate of the Republic of Cubi 

Bee-keeping is \eT\ jxipultr in Cuba, and recentl> on the initiative 
of the Reorganisation Commission of the National Agricultural Services 
of the Republic, a great deal has lieen done to develop in every way this 
branch of rural economy and to stimulate ictively the impiovement of 
the breeds 

The flora of Cuba is the richest and most varied in the botanical 
region of the Antilles and includes a large number of native species, as 
well as of species imported both from temperate and hot countnes;it 
IS therefore able to supply the bees with materials of excellent quality 
for honey-making It is reckoned thnt there are over 30 species of hon- 







ey-bearing plants in the island ; of these some of the most important 
are Aguinaldo bianco de Pascuas (Ipomoea sidaefolia Choisy), which opens 
its flowers at dawn and closes them at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Aguinaldo rosado (Ipomoea iriloha Ivin.), from which the bees make the 
aguinaldo honey which has a reputation for the most delicate and delic¬ 
ious flovour. 

The State Agriculttiral Exi^eriment Station has instituted a model 
apiary that has of late been much developed, and has introduced selected 
queens of Italian stock, in order to obtain queen-bees of first rate quality 
for distribution to bee-keepers who wish to improve their stock of the Cau¬ 
casian, Camiola, and breeds, for in this way very satisfactory 

results have been obtained. The Kntoniological Department attached 
to this Station has also created a Service for the x)rotection of bees against 
their natural j>arasitic enemies, the insects belonging to the family of 
the (Salleriidae {(1 alteria melloncella and Achroea grisella). 

Apiculture is continually on the increase and is the source of a large 
export trade of Cuban honey which until quite lately was much appre¬ 
ciated in other countries. 

Recently the purity of this Cuban product has been called in quest¬ 
ion in some European countries, and this lias l:)een the occasion of a 
very careful investigation on the part of the interested Official Aiithor- 
ities of the Republic. The results of this investigation are here set out 
for the intormation of the Intemational Institute of Agriculture hy the 
delegate of the Cuban Republic. 

Since the analyses of the honeys from Cuba had led to different con¬ 
clusions, some of the honeys being regarded in many countries as of 
undoubted purity, while in others. imix>rtation is being checked owing 
to the alleged pre.sence of invert sugars as revealed by the furfurol reac¬ 
tion, the LalK>ratory of Agricultural Chemistry of the Republic resolved 
to make a thorough investigation of samples of known genuineness and 
purit3% in order to l>e able to determine conclUvsively the percentage com¬ 
position and <.[ualitative characters of the chemically inverted sugar and 
artificial glucose probably used in the adulteration of the honey. The 
system follow^ed was with slight variations that adopted by the Bureau 
of Chemistiy of the Department of Agriculture of the United States, 
the object l3eing to discover some explanation of the different treatment 
given to Cuban honeys by the Custom-House Officials of certain countries. 

Tliis investigation revealed that the difference was the result of ana. 
lysis according to two different systems. In fact when Fikhk's hydro¬ 
chloric resorcin method was adopted, the furfurol colour reaction was 
obtained owing to the presence in almost all genuine Cuban honey of a 
substance, which by its s})ecial chemical action affects the reagent whereas 
no reaction takes place at all with Bhowne's anilin acetate method. 

The first phenomenon is explained by the fact, that as many ot the 
apiaries are situated near the sugar factories in Cuba, large quantities 
of saccharose are frequently within reach of the bees. They collect the 
saccharose on their feet and deposit it on the comb, as has been found by 
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analysis carried out according to the Fiehk process, Sacchaiose has 
also been detected in the honey from apiaries near the factories, althongh 
it is not found in the product of those at a greater distance, as for in¬ 
stance in the honey from the Isla de Pinos. Thus the presence of this 
sugar must be regarded as a natural characteristic of the product. Furth¬ 
er saccharose only occurred in very small quantities in the cases quoted, 
the amount never exceeding 0.25 i>er 1000. 

The report prepared from the results of the investigations at the La¬ 
boratory of Agricultural Chemistry sets forth very graphically the data 
obtained, and shows that Fikhe*s method for the detection of adulter¬ 
ation of honey gives misleading results in the case of the Cuban products, 
and that the experiments carried out at the State laboratories of Cuba 
and of the United States alike have proved to demonstration the neces¬ 
sity for adopting the Browne process. 

The Head of the Department of Chemistry of the Ministr>' of Agri¬ 
culture of the Republic as a result of analyses made in the laboratories 
under his control, and of similar investigations made by the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Dej>artment of Agriculture, and also taking 
into account the genuine nature of the samples analysed, luis formulated 
the following conclusions. 

First: Cuban honeys have a homogeneous chemical composition 
varying within very narrow limits and dijffering very little from the com¬ 
position of honey from other coimtries. 

Second : By far the greater part of Cuban honeys have the property 
of producing with hydrochloric resorcin a colour reaction that gives 
the erroneous impression that these honeys which have been recognised 
as pure, have been adulterated with chemically obtained invert sugars. 

Third : In the light of these facts Fiehe\s method should not be 
employed in the analysis of honeys made by Cuban bees. 

Fourth : Browne's anilin acetate method should be exclusively re- 
comm ended as the only sure test for Cuban honeys suspected of adulter¬ 
ation with invert sugars;. F. F. F. 

463 - Treatment of ** Aearine Disease ” (Isle of Wight Disease), of Bees. (i). — 

AixBN W , in British Bee Journal, Vol. XI.IX, No. 2o4«, PP- 344 -. 145 . I<ondoii, 

July 28, 1921. 

In his experiments in controlling Isle of Wight disease the author 
has found the fumes of ammonium sulphide to be most efficacious and 
quite innocuous to the bees. A pad of cotton-wool dipped in ammo¬ 
nium sulphide is introduced between the diaphragm and the wall of 
the hive, which is covered to prevent the escape of the fumes. Two 
days after treatment all the symptoms of the disease have disappeared. 

(1) See R. July 1921, No, 748. Bi. Rknxie and his collaborators have sUtetl that 
Isle of Wight I>iseasc differs fiom the disease caused by Nosema aphis. The agent is a mite 
Tarsonemus woodi, which invades the tracheal system of the bee. Dr. Kbnnib suggests 
for this malady the name of acarine disease. {Ed.) 
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Allyle sulphide is equally efficacious, but is much more pungent, and 
very dear, whereas ammonium sulphide is cheap and easily procured, 

F. D. 

464 - Ihe Present Condition of Sericulture in Syria, choizat, in Rnue de Botamqike ssiacuctcwii 

apphquec ct d*Af.ftculture colonialc, Year II, Bull No *>, pp 2^^ 2f) Pans, Jan* 
nary 30, 1922 

According to a report by the author pubH‘^hed by the Lyons Chamber 
of Commerce, the output of cocoons in Syria previous to 1914 was about 
4 50a 000 kg 3 700 000 being produced in Lebanon and the Plain of Beha, 
and 800 000 in the district of Antioch The<=e cocoons furnished 300 000 kg. 
of silk, most of a very fine quality, which was destined for the French 
market The mulberr>^ was activated ever>-where on a large scale. 

The silkworm eggs were brought from France in refrigerators which 
made it jKi'nsible to obtain fairly good products, although all modem 
method of silkworm breeding were totally unknown m Syria. 

After the War broke out, no more silkworm eggs arrived, the na¬ 
tive “ seed produced worthless stock and finally the mulberry trees 
were dug up in ordei that food crop*- might be planted in their place. 

As a result there was a great reduction in the num^r of cocoons obtained 
which in 1019 w'as 011I3' ^ of the ]>re-War total m I^ebanon although 
the imi>ortation of “ seed ” had been resumed, and had fallen to ^/g in 
the district of Antioch where native “seed*’ was still used 

G. A B 

465 Observations and Researches on the Causes of the Persistence and Diffusion 
of Pdbrine in Italy, notwiihstanding the Selection ot the Siik-Worro Eggs. - 

Montanako N (Istituto ICKtUi i»Ko, i*<)r(Kn lu Iniormiztom sincht, Vo! IX, No 
pp V* Komt 1 fbiuatv s, nuj 

Although from the industrial iK)int of view it may lie «^aid that peb- 
rme has been conquered (for the silkworm breeder is alw\i3^s sure of 
lieing al)le to obtain healthy eggs and he is not concerned whether the 
cocoons he obtains contain healthy chrysalids), the disease is still very 
wide-spread, and it frequently hajijiens that all or most of the moths rear¬ 
ed from sound “ seed “ contain the charactenstic sjxires 

This can be ex]ilained by 4 h>qyotheses: 

1) The selection methods do not give results sufficiently }ierfect 
to eliminate entirely, infected eggs. 

2) Breeding ]prom infected eggs, though forbidden by law still 
takes place. 

3) The germs of the parasite possess greater powers of resistance 
to external surroundings than has hitherto been commonly supposed. 

4) The disease may attack other insects and therefore persist 
independently of the silkworm. 

The author has tested experimentally the tiuth of the 4 hypotheses 
especially the first, and his results may lie summarised as follows* 

l) Of all the methods pro^xised tor the elimination of infected 
moths, PASTExm’s is still the best The n^ative importance of the male 
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in the transmission of the disease has once more been proved, &r though 
in some experiments the malady was conveyed by the male insect, these 
cases were exceptional. Sound progeny can be obtained from slightly 
infected females. Thus the first hypothesis may practically be discarded. 

2) One of the chief causes of the persistance of pebrine lies in 
breeding from uncontrolled “ seed ", or seed purchased from travelling 
dealers, or from abroad ; frequently also eggs bred by the peasants are 
mixed with those bought. 

3) The results of Pastettr’s exi-)eriments, although not always 

unifonn, were sufficiently general to justify the conclusion that pebrine 
germs lose their infectious character after drying in the air. Several 
other experiments have shown, however, that they are endowed with con¬ 
siderable i^owers of resistance. Hittchinson found that the spores con¬ 
tinued to live in a dry medium for over 5 months and therefore their 
life in a damp medium would probably have been longer. The author’s 
experiments, which are not yet finished, confirm Hittchinso^’s state¬ 
ments. It is quite possible that other insects l)eside the silkworm har¬ 
bour the pebrine parasite, in fact A’oscnia bomlyycis infects other Lepi- 
doptera, such as Gastrophaca veastriu, Arctia caja, Atiacus (Saiurnia) 
pernyi. p. D. 

466 - The Use ot Low Tempsratures to destroy Bombyx Chrysalids. — Di Tocco R., 

u Infofmaziont scrichc, Vol IX, No 4, p. 57. Rome, Febniaiy, .jo, 

As some silk-worm rearers have suggested the use of low tempera¬ 
tures for destroying the chrj-salids of Bombyx, the author takes occasion 
to ad\'ise that none of the exi)ensive apparatus retiuired should be in¬ 
stalled for the present, as with low tenij^eratures the natural moisture of 
the cocoons cannot be absorbed as it is by storing, and the treatment is 
a lengthy one owing to the great summer heat, the high temijerature 
induced by heaping up the cocoons, and the bad conductivity of the 
outer silk. The chief i)bjection is however the uncertainty of the process. 

Although silkworms themselves die at S-io" C below o“ C, (Si’AU..\N- 
ZANi), their eggs can resist, for a short time, much lower temi>eratures 
(Bonafous, Frizzoni, Qt'ajat), and the chrysalids take no hann, even 
when exposed for successive generations to temperatures below - 12 ° C. 
This fact has been proved by the cxiieriments of Prof. Coi.assanti 
(briefly described by the writer) of which an account was published as 
long ago as 1879 in the Rendiconii dcll’Accadcmia medica di Roma. 

F. D. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

! ItACRXNERV 
, AND 

'Wl.i^NTS 


467 - Tractor or Motor-Plough ? - Schkmpp, in ncutsche Lnndw, Presse, No. 53, 
pp. 400-401. Berlin, July (>, ^ ,21. 

The author makes a comparison between tractors with motor- 
ploughs after a consideration of the results of the tests at Zuffenhausen 
(Stuttgart). 

In ploughing heavy land to a depth of 20-22 cm. the tractor appear- 
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ed to be slightly superior to the motorplough. The furrow turned by 
the towed plough was better finished than the furrow made by the mould- 
boards of the motor-plough. The tractor also seemed easier to drive. 

A 2nd test was made on vexy heavy, uneven land, where the tractor 
proved itself clearly superior to the motor plough, whose work was con¬ 
tinually interrupted by hillocks between the mould-boards. 

In the case of skidding, it was foimd that the wheels of the motor- 
plough when reversed were quite as liable to .slip. With a tractor the 
difiiculty can be better got over by the use of a chain or cable. 

The results from the point of view of fuel consumption are not yet 
known. O. B. 

468 - One-ViheelTractor, L* Hermite System. ~ weiss e., in Le Ginu cu u , voi. exxx> 

No. 6, pp. 2 33-J34* l*aris, February 1922. 

An agricultural tractor should be able to turn on the field like a 
single-horse ; it ought therefore to be as easy to drive as a horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

I/Hermitf has followed these priaiciples in the construction of his 
new model tractor. This tractor has one large driving-wheel only which 
can turn on the field ; the motor engine forms with tliis wheel and the 
accessories, a complete machine that can be pivoted on a horizontal cir¬ 
cular attachment. Tliis attachment carries the connections for the 
machine.<^, just as a horse's harness is provided with the means of link¬ 
ing up with the vehicle. 

The only other movable part is the central driving-wheel ; hence 
the strength of the tractor, and the suppression of the speed-gear. The 
gear-case is jdaced in the nave of the driving-wheel. 

The engine is valveless, has 2 horizontal cylinders and the distribu¬ 
tion is very simple. A hollow cylinder commimicates in the centre with 
the carburettor ; at each extremity, it has an oblique partition which 
during rotation, puts the pipes supplying the c^iinder in communication 
both with the centre of the tube for the aspiration of the carburelted 
mixture, and with the exliaust. To compensate for side slip a trailing 
wheel of small diameter is added. 

The cooler consists of small vertical tubes and detachable circulat¬ 
ing linings that are easily replaced. 

Attached to the frame are horizon till rollers supporting large hor¬ 
izontal circular attachment which entirely surrounds the engine as the 
harness envelops a horse ; thus the drhdng-wheel can at once revolve in situ 
within it. Clianges of direction can be effected as quickly as in the case 
of a horse, and the machine can go in either direction. The steering 
apparatus is of a simple character and the forward and backward move¬ 
ment as well as the speed control are regulated by a lever. 

The tractor can ixim within a radius of i ni., and can be used with a 
two-way plough. The tractor is placed between the two series of shares, 
the frames of which are arranged symmetrically to theaxisof the tractor 
which is also the axis of turning. 
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The driving whe^ works parallel to the direction of the plough and 
change of direction is xtiade after the reversal of the shares. A snpport- 
ing-wheel is placed behind each plough to regulate the depth of ploughing. 
In short this tractor has been specially designed for agricultural work. 




One wheeled Tractor X^’Hbrmitb, 


P. c. 


469 ~ MassimoTractor, for Ploughing on Slopes. — Castcli.i m , in Jm Macchina 

nelV ti^rtcoUur^, Year II, No j pp 6 -8, hes Milan, January 1922 

This- tractor has. 4 wheels , 2 clnving-wheels at the back; 2 steering- 
wheels in front; motor-car type; runs on petrol, develops 25 H P.; rigid 
suspension; all transmissions by means of gearing; weighs 2600 kg. when 
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teady for work. This tractor is especially adapted for ploughing in hilly 
i. e., on uneven ground with steep slopes up to 3/10: the steering mechan¬ 
ism oscillates with parallel movement ; the back wheels are small with 
a vertical displacement ; transmission to the back wheels is effected by 
pinions engaging with an internal cog wheel attached to the wheel-body, 
the whole being enclosed and running in grease; reversible action; sim¬ 
ple method of attachment. 

Several experiments have been made with this tractor, and the re¬ 
sults obtained were perfectly satisfactory. F. D. 

470 - The Hesvy-on Engine for Agricultural Purposes. — muujsr b., in neuuche 

Landw. Presse, No. 59, p. 439. Berlbi, July 27y 1921. 

The author demonstrates the advantages of tliis type of engine from 
the points of view of safety, easy handling and small cost of motor- 
power. Practical experiments have shown that it consumes 220 gm. only 
of heavy oil x>er horse-hour. Tliis fuel is much less expensive than 
petrol or paraffin. , G. B. 

471 - Means of Attachment for Tractors to Farm Vehicles. — Deutsche i^ndw. Presse, 

No 45, pp. 342-343. Berlin, June 8, 1921. 

The object of this apparatus is to enable ordinary farm-caits to be 
drawn by a tractor. After removing the pole, a bar connected by means 
of rods with the forecarriage is fixed on the front ; in this manner, all 
the strain is transferred to the fore carriage. G. B. 

472 - Windlass for Cable Ploughing which Automatically change» its Position in 

Two Directions. — CASxrrLiM., in UiuUui A^ricola, Year 58, No 10, pp. 303-309• 

Piaccnxa, October 13, 1921. 

The author, who has invented the apparatus described in this article, 
proposes to use it for the intensive cultivation of flat and hilly country 
for which the present large cable-drawn tractors are unsuited. As com¬ 
pared with such tractors, this windlass provides the necessary traction 
force, at about half the cost for installaticm. It may be called a single 
engine funicular apparatus whose working is eased as no ploughing is 
done on the return journey (which is made twice as quickly as the out¬ 
ward joume^% during wliich the actual jiloughing is done), and by a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the length of the Arrows. 

The windlass-cart carries the engine which is prefera'bly driven by 
electricity, tlie transmissions and 2 drums ujx)n wliich are wotmd the 
working and the return cables ; these move together and their movement 
is transmissible also to the chief trailing-wheels whose axis is parallel 
to the axis of the drum. If the engine is driven by electric xiower, the 
movement is only used in the field. In order to anchor the windlass- 
cart, a traverse or skid is lowered carrying nearly all the weight. Any 
longitudinal movement in the direction of the furrows is thus prevented, 
whereas transverse changes of position are rendered possible by the 
sliding of the skid over the ground. On the opposite headland is anchored 
a light return pulley which is easily moved by hand during ploughing. 






An ordinary plough is used ; to this can be attached a roller with 
a guiding-lever which facilitates its return when empty, Au automatic 
self-raising plough of the type used for tractors, but with some slight 
modifications can be employed. The plough when working is drawn 
directly towards the windlass, that is to say without any return or de¬ 
viation of the rope which is therefore not liable to become worn. 

As soon as the plough has reached the windlavss, the driver reverses 
the movement of the drums and the plough at once begins to return ; 
at the same moment, by the action of a small windlass also controlled 
by the engine, the patten supporting the windlass-cart slides along the 
headland changing its position by as much as the width of one or more 
furrows. F. D. 

473 - Plough tor the Rudolf Sack Tractor. — iK^uchc Lundw Pmsse, No 5*;, p 413* 

Berlin, July 13, 1921 

This plough is made with 3 and with 2 mould-boards worked in the 
first case with a rope, and in the second with a lever. The ploughing 
apparatus consists of an excentric that controls the nave of the land- 
wheel by means of a cluiin attachment. G. B 

474 - Notes on Implements for Motor-Ploughing. — Stentdivf, m Daut^che Lnadw. 

Presse, No 43 * P 327 Berlin, Tune 1, 1921 

The author gives some information regarding the different W. D. 
implements and their use 

The W. D motor-plough is provided with a 80 HP. engine and car¬ 
ries 5 mould-boards , a second type lias an engine developing 35 HP. 
and is fitted with 3 mould-boards. The W I> tractor is of the caterpil¬ 
lar tjrpe ; its engine develops 20 HP. G. B. 

475 - Method of Fixing Mould Boards on Ploughs, Deutsche Last-Automobilfabrie 

System. — Deutsche Landw Pirsse^ No 43 > P 327 Berlin, June i, 1921 

The frame bearing the movild-board is fixed on the chassis in such a 
way as to be able to rise vertically, and slope backwards when the plough 
meets with any obstacle; two comjiensating springs control the displace¬ 
ment and bring back the frame into its normal position. G B. 

476 - Richter Hoe lOr Potato Ridging. — Deutsche Landw Presse, No 33, pp 268-259. 

Berlin, May 4, 1921 

In the present type of machine, the blades are adjusted to the slope 
of the sides of the ridges, by turning on a pivot inclined in the direction 
in which the machine is travelling. The new machine provides for a 
second movement, round a vertical axis. By this means, the blade is 
able to adapt itself both to the slojie and to the height of the ridge, so that 
the edge is prevented from coming into contact with the plants. G. B. 

477 - Working the Soil with a Disk Harrow. — bippart, in Deutsche Landw Presse, 

33, P Berlin, July 6, 1921 

The author examines the different kinds of work executed with a 
disk-harrow, or imlveriser. It is a mistake to use this implement in 







the spring for working the soil to a depth of 15 cm The mass of soil 
is too much disturbed and as a result of the contact of the earth with the 
air, the water evajioration is intensified which is \ery injunous, especially 
as the spring is generally followed by a period of drought 

When it IS necessary to make a layer of granular soil on the surface 
of the ground, such as is obtained with a rotary plough, the disk-harrow 
brings about this result with the expenditure of less energy than any 
other implement The author mentions other cases in which it can be 
employed fallow land that lias been ploughed in the autumn should 
be disk-harrowed in spring to decrease evaporation and liasten the ger¬ 
mination of weed-seeds The disk-liarrow is well adapted for the de¬ 
struction of weeds and also for breaking up stubble after cereal crops have 
been carried G B 

478 - Rennlger’s Apparatus for Cleaning Seeds. ihut^chc Landw Pressi xo 33, 

p 2 S 5 Berliti, 4 pril 1021 

Tins apparatus is esY>eciall3 adapted for cleaning seeds such as those 
of the popp\, clo\er, etc It cc nsisls mamlv of a senes < f sieves of which 
the action is conix>letcd b> rubbing plates G B 

479 — Breite Potato Sorter. — DtiUsihe lanUu Pr* st, Xo 9 p Berlin, \pril 

M I )-.l 

The rotating t^’pe of ixitato-sorter requires a veiy long c\linder for 
satisfactory^ working In order to diminish the length of the apparatus 
and make it eas> to carr>^ when sorting is done in the field, and also easier 
to store, the drum is so contracted as to be capable of extension wlule 
folding together bellow-wise G B 

4811 - Carlson Straw Press combined with Thresher. — ihutscfu landi Prcs<ir xc> 21 

p lOi Berlin Mrrch i )2J 

The press is placed at light ancrles with the thresher and its hojiper 
receives the straw from the shakers Thus the axle of the guiding pulley 
IS perpendicidar to the driving '>liift of the i>ress The gearing ajiparatus 
is patented , it consists ot a frame that can he ajiplied cither to the right 
or the left side o{ the pics^^ The pullevs altering the direction of the belt 
can be regulated Vx)th for height .ind direction G B 

481 - Automatic Distributor of Oats for Horses, Miehe System. Landu 

Prts^i p Birlm Tnnc s i 

This ajiparatus includes a legulator, a braked iiiotoi and the oat 
distributor It works without springs, the oats falling into a vertical 
hopper into wluch they are poured bv a horizontal transporting canvass 
set in motion by the mechanism G B 

48^ - Double Stroke Wind Engine. — conti'm uti </*. la racuiurj <u -I'-fOMoml* v 

Viteriitana, \ol III Tart ■?, pi> v )6 fiR". 5 Butnos A.vrt', Btttnibcr lOJi 

An improved type of ordinary wmd-engine invented by Febx RoipAn 
and tested with complete success at the '* Istitnto expenmental de Mec i- 
nica agrfcola ” of the Agntnllural and Vetermarj I'acultj of Buenos Ay- 
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No 485, Fig 1 

Diaf^ram of the Consfruciton of a 
Double Stroke Wtnd En^xm 


A =! mechtinistii 

B — guiclt for Iht two conceutric 
Kxis V aiul I X 

C *= double stroke cjlmder 
D s=s perforation 
E =s buctiori pipe 
f elevation pipe 
(i - discharge pii’ie 
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res under tiie direction of the author. The improvement consists in the 
use of a double balance to control the working of 2 concentric piston-rods 
thus providing for a cylinder with double piston and hence with an up 
and down stroke, the one rod rising as the other falls. The weights of the 
rod and of the tube which acts as an external rod are equal and balance 
one another, thus obviating the difficulties caused in ordinary wind en- 



No. .j 82. Fig. 2. — Mccham'sfft of Double Stroke Wind Engine. 

Si'XCiON* = Vertical section 
1 'rkntk « I'ront view of mechanism. 

A, cast iron socket of armature. - B. axle of wheel and pinion^. — C counter 
axle of reduemg cog*wheels. — I). in'*ertion of external pinions which unite in 
axle F and coiiiinunicate at F the motion of the rod T’. — G insertion of the 
double ccntial axle commutiicating the movement to the other tubular rod by 
means of the oscilLating arm li, I'lie guiding-rods M and N. control the oscil 
lating arms in order to obtam a perfectly vextical and centric movement of the 
rods ; the dotted lines show the radius of action of each oscillating arm when 
in motioti. 

gines by the weight of the single rod. The water thus raised flows without 
interruption and given equal wind wlocity, is about twice as much as 
that obtained with an ordinary single stroke wind engine. 

The amxature ot the machine is placed as usual on the top of the 
tower, in order to impart the rotatory movement of the sails (see fig. i, 
p. 572); the wheel, helm, and the regulator, or automatic device for stop- 
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ping the engine are of the ordinary type. The axle of the wheel (see fig. z, 
P* 573 ). crests on 2 supports and carries 2 pinions geared with the two 
cog-wheels that reduce and transmit the movement. The simultaneous 
and inverse movement of the 2 concentric axles is obtained by 2 rods 
meeting at an angle of l8o<^. The external rods work on 2 arms at the 
end of the axle of the cog-wheels and the central rod is attached to an 
eccentric axle connecting the 2 cog-wheels ; the 2 rods have the same 
stroke, but in opxx>site directions. F. D. 

483 - A Chest of the Funke Type, to be used in Testing Milk. — weisdemann, in Deut¬ 
sche Landw. Presse, No. 33, p. 355, Berlin, April 27, 1021. 

The author gives a description of a case containing all the appara¬ 
tus necessary, including the separator, for making a rapid test of milk. 
The case measures 54 X 54 X 36 cm. and weighs 40 kg. The author 
has found this device very practical in use. G. B. 

484 - A Mercury Vapour Current Transformer for use in the country. — Simon k., 
in Deutsche Landw. Fressi\ No. 17, p. 523. Berlin, March 2, 1921. 

This apparatus transforms an alternating current into a continuous 
current. It is especially useful for owners of a continuous current elec¬ 
tric plant who have the opportunity of connection with a central station 
having an alternating current. With the help of this ai)paratus, there 
is no necessity for change in the original installation. The author men¬ 
tions several ways in which this current redresser can \ye used, and describes 
the cases where it can be employed with advantage. G. B. 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

485 - Farm Organisation in Bohemia. - BRuriK (Dirccioi of the institute of Agricultural 
Accountancy), in bulletin du Mini%Urc de VA.rtcnlfure de la Rcpublique Tchdcoslovaque^ 
Year II, No. 4, pp. 23-27- Prague, Oct. r 1921, 

The Prague Board of Agriculture (*' Conseii < 1 ’agriculture de Prague 
in igr2 founded an Institute of Agricultural Accountancy whose duty 
it was to control, by means of accountancy, the farms with which it was 
associated. The farmer correspondents of the Institute supply their 
weekly reports on income and expenditure, fodder rations for the different 
domestic animals, and work done in the fields and on the farms. With 
these data as a basis, the Institute draws up the annual balance-sheet 
of the farm, which shows how it has been managed during the period. 
Since its foundation, i. e. in the course of 9 years, the Institute has com¬ 
piled valuable information regarding the organisation of farms, details 
of income and expenditure of the landowners, etc. 

The trend of farm organisation among the different ty|ies of farmers 
is shown in Table I, which gives the jiercentages of the various crops 
cultivated for each type and size of fann: 

The figures in Table I do not allow a judgment as to the influence 
of the size of farms on the pcrcentiige of the various crops grown. Those 
of Table II are more interesting. 
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Tabx<& I. — Percentages of the various crops cultivated. 




Size of farma 



3-3 ha 

i 

1 

5*30 ha 

1 

3 o-too ha 

zoo ha 

Arable land: 

% 1 

% 

% 

% 

1) In the beet growing district .... 

QI 

89 

90 

93 

2) » » cereal. 

85 

81 

1 80 

80 

3) » » potato. i 

79 

79 

80 

84 

4) » » forage. 

61 

77 

71 

77 

Carden : 





l) Do.. 1 

5‘4 

2.1 

3.5 

2.3 

2) Do. 

4 

1.9 

1.7 

i.r 

3) Do. 

2.4 

2 

1.3 

I 

4) Do . 

1.9 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

Meadou' : 

1 

t 




I) D.o. 

1 

f 3 

! 8 

! 5 

3 

2) Do. 

9 

i 16 

! 17 

13 

3) I>o . 

17 

x6 

; 16 

} ^3 

4) Do. 

i 35 

i 

22 

19 

Pasture : 

1 

1 


1 

1 

j 

I) Do.. 


' 0.7 

I 0.8 

2.2 

2) Do. 

1*7 

1.6 

I I 

1 5-9 

3) Do. 

j 1*7 

1 2.8 

; 2.3 


4) Do. 

1 

. 5*9 
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The area sowii with cereals, especially ly’C and oats, decreases with 
the increase of the root-growing areas (especially those of the sugar-beet). 


Tabi,E II. — Percentages of the various crops cultivated. 



, - - — - 

Size of 

farms 


Crops cultivated 

1 - - - 


_ . -, 



, 2-5 ba 

5-20 ha 

20-Z00 ha 

xoo ha 

“ —. 


: r 

% 


Cereals and pulse . 

. J 64 

1 65 i 

59 

i 

i 57 

Root crops. 

• 1 ^7 

* 15 

20 

1 *3 

Kitchen-garden crops. - . 

. : I 

I I I 

1.4 

1 1-4 

Forage crops. 

. i 18 

1 

! 19 

20 

1 


i 

i 100 

\ 

1 

100 

! 100 

__ _ , _ 

\ 

J . . _ J. 

--- 

•-—- 


The part of the sugar-beet growing area which is under intensive 
cultivation increases surprisingly in comparison with the part under 
potatoes. In tliis district, potatoes form 50 % of the root crop in the 
group of farms of 2-5 ha, 36 % in tlio.se of 5-20 ha, 15 % in those of 20 to 
100 ha. and 9 % in those of over 100 ha. In large holdings, the area of 
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Tabu& III. — Percentages of cereals and foots taken separatdy. 


Cereals 

2*5 ha 

1 s-w ha 

ao*zoo ha 

xoo ha. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Wheat. 

14 

i8 

20 

27 

Rye.. 

41 

35 

31 

23 

Barley. j 

14 

l6 

22 

28 

Oats and pulse. 1 

31 

31 

27 

22 


lOO 

xoo 

J 

lOO 

lOO 






1 

Root crops j 

2-5 ha 

5*20 ha 1 

30-100 ha 1 

xoo aa 


o/ 

/o 

1 ■ 

.] 

% 

Potatoes. 

74 i 

66 

44 1 

40 

Sugar beet. 

20 1 

22 

48 

6 o 

Mongels and legumes. 

6 

12 

_1 

“ I 

— 


lOO i 

lOO 1 

lOO 1 

lOO 


sugar-beet is about double thxit in smaller estates ; the laige haldings 
also produce the largest quantities of cereals (wheat and barle3") for the 
market as shown in Table IV. 

It will be seen that the largest farms grow smaller quantities of 
cereals and larger forage crops. 


Tabt.k IV. — Production of cereals and pulse. 




j a -5 ha 

5-20 ha 

’ 20100 ha 

1 zoo ha 



;■ 

1 ' ' %. 


;. % 

Wheat. 

. . . 

, 

1 26 

32 

42 

Rye. 

. . . 

! 35 

i 29 

2 X 

13 

Barley. 


1 22 

27 

35 

38 

Oats and pulse. 

. . . 

17 

18 

i 

X 2 

7 



; loo 

! xoo 

xoo 

xoo 

Tabi.k V. 

— Subdivision 

of crops 



in the district of 

intensive cultivation of cereals. 




- 

2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

ao-zooha 

100 ba 



% 

% 

% 

% 

Cereals and pulse. 

. . . 

68 

70 

66 

65 

Root crops. 

. . . 

15 

13 

14 

X 2 

Kitchen-garden crops. 

. . . 

0.8 

o.t 

XaX 

0.9 

Forage crops. 

. . . 

l6 

17 

19 

22 

— — -- . 

_ 

XOO 

xoo 

XOO 

XOO 
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In the 3rd district, where potatoes are chiefly grown, with the increasing 
siase of farms, the area under cereals decreases and that under forage crops 
increases ; in the large holdings the area under root crops also increases. 

Tabi.e VI. — Subdivision of crops 
cultivated in the district where the potato crop is predominant. 



»- 5 »*a ^ 

5>20 ha 

1 20-100 ha 1 

100 ha. 



% 

; " % r 

%"“■ 

Cereals and pulse. 

65 1 

62 

I 59 1 

57 

Root crops. 

16 1 

16 

1 

20 

Kitchen^garden crops. 

1 i 

0.5 

1 1.7 { 

0.8 

Forage crops. 

i 18 1 

i 

21 

I 23 I 

22 


i [ 

1 100 I 

100 

* 100 i 

100 


The characteristics of the 4th district, where forage crops are chiefly 
grown, are shown in Table \TI: 


Tahi.e VII. — Subdivision of crops 
cultivated in the district where forage crops predominate. 


r—- , 

' - “ 


-~ - - - 


- - ' - — 

-:r: 




2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

20-100 ha 

xoo ha. 





ro 

% 

" % 

Cereals and pulse - • • 

. . 


• • • 57 

67 

71 

69 

Root crops. 

« . 


‘ ‘ • j II 

12 

8 

6 

Kitchen‘garden cTops, • 

- . 


• • j 5 -^ 

X ‘3 

0.8 

0 

Forage crops. 

- • 


• . 26 

20 

20 

25 




100 

lOO 

! 100 

100 

___ 


~ . 

- - 



_ _ 


It will be seen therefore that on the largest estates the area under 
cereals increases considerably, w^hile that under root crops and legumes 
decreases. 

The author lias also studied the influence of the size of farms on the 
number of draught and other animals. By estimating the work of oxen 
and cows on the same scale as the work of horses, using the coeflicient 
2 horses = 3 oxen 5 cows, the data set out in Table VIII are ob¬ 
tained . 

It will be seen that the need of draught-animals decreases with the 
increased size of farms and that laige holdings make a greater x)rofit 
from the work of draught-animals than small. Draught animals re¬ 
duce the stores of forage which could be utilised in dairy-farming, meat 
production, etc., by other kinds of cattle. 

Hence the table shows that the number of cattle decreases with the 
increased area of farms, and that this is e,specially the case with milch- 
cows and young cattle ; the medium-sized farms are engaged chiefly 
in the rearing of young cattle. 
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Tabi,e VIII. — Number of draught animals 
used on zoo ha of arable land. 



Farms 
of 2 to 5 ha 

Farms 

of 5 to 20 ha 

Farms 

of 20 to xoo ha 

Farms 

of more than xoo ha 


Number 

of 

head 

Work 
reduced 
to horse 
power 

! rrfu«d 

1 

Number 

of 

head 

Work 
reduced 
to horse 
iwwer 

Horses . . 
Oxen . , . 
Cows . . . 

2 

4-2 
60 ' 

2 

2.8 
24 I 

i 

9-4 1 9-4 

8 ; 5.3 

13-6 1 5.4 

1 

9.8 i 9.8 

8.8 1 5.8 

4 

12.6 

4 

8*4 

Total . . 


28.8 j 

— 1 20.1 j 

... . . .| 

— i * 5-6 1 

_i 

” 

X2.4 


ist district 
2tid district 
3rd district 
4.^ district 


Average 


Young cattle 
Fat cattle. • 
Cows .... 


Total 


of horned cattle not tUilisable for work' 

e of arable land. 



2-5 ha 

5-20 ha j 

20*100 ha 

zooo ha 

kg. 

•-kiv- 

kg. 


449 

304 1 

225 

123 

45S 

294 

209 

153 

402 

264 I 

217 

X83 

572 1 

272 j 

236 

153 

446 i 

285 i 

218 

145 

IS of cattle per hectare of arable land. 

2-5 ha 

5.20 ha 

20-100 ha 

too ha 

kg. 

! 

kg. ” 

kg." " 

109 j 

88 , 

67 

32 

— 

—- 

24 

40 

287 

164 

109 

67 

396 i 

252 1 

200 

139 

1 



—.... . - 


Table XI. — Live weight in kilograms of swine per hectare of arable land 


ist district. I 

2nd district. I 

3rd district.. 

4th district.! 

A verage . . . ; 


2-5 ha 

1 5*20 ha 

ao-zoo ha 

ZOO ha 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

52 

30 

.8 

0.4 

41 

27 

12 

2-4 

25 

20 

IS 

3 

14 

- -- i 

*7 1 


37 

i 

■ 

1.8 
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Thus the larger the farm, the smaller the number of swine. 

As for sheep and goals, it has been proved that sheep have a relative 
importance on medium-sized farms only and that goats ate not found 
on large holdings. 


Tabi,K XII. Live weight in hUograms of sheep and goats 
per hectare of arable land. 


Sheep 

Goals 


2-5 ha 5-20 ha 

kg. kg. 

—- 1.1 

2.7 I,I 


20-X00 ha xoo ha 

kg. . k^,“ 

! 

33 i 2-9 
o.i — 


Poultrv also decrease with increased area of farms as is seen in 
Table XIII. 

Tabi.K XIII. — Live weigh) in kilograms of poultry per hectare of arable land^ 



2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

20-X00 ha 

xoo ha 


kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

"■ kg. 

Fowls. 

. 56 

3-5 

1.8 

0.2 

Other kinds. 

. 4.1 

3 

1-3 

O.I 


Total ... 9,7 


3*1 

0-3 


It is certain that these pn^portions l>etween the different cla.sses 
of domestic animals have an influence on the utilisation of fertilisers 
and forage, and consequently <>n vegetable and animal production. 

C, A. B. 

486 - Evaluation of the Risk in Agricultural Entreprises and Assurance of Crops against 
Adverse Weather Conditions in the United States of America. — See xo 370 of 

this RtView. 

487 ~ Cost of Rice Production In the Philippines ~ see xo of this Kevtnc, 


- Notes on Coffee Growing in Brazil. — See Xo. of this Kevtcw. 


489 - Cost of Colt Breeding up to three Years in the United States. — See No. .15* of 
this Review, 
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490-Cost of Milk Production in some of the States of north America (i).—i Combss. 

and B4IN, J B , A Study of the Factors involved in producing Milk m North Camtina, 
in North Carohna Department of A ^rtcnltarc BnllcUnyVoX * No 5, pp. ^o,figs 2 Ral¬ 
eigh, 1920 — II. Bain J B , and Posson R T , Requirements and Cost of produc 
ing Market Milk in Northwestern Indiana, m Vnited Statts Department of Af,rtcuHure, 
Bulletin No 858, pp figs 8 Washington, 1920 — 111 Bain J B , and Braun G R, 
Unit Requirement fur Producing Milk in Western Washmgton, lb, Bulhiin No 919. 
PP 19, 1920. — IV. Bain J B , and PossoN R. T., Unit Requiicments for producing 
Market Milk in Vermont, lb BulleUny No 923, pp iStabl 12, fig 2, 1921 — V Baxn 
J. B , Brattn (.4 and Wood W 1 ) , Unit Requirements for produting >'tarket Milk in 
Southeastern l/ouisiana, lb BulhHn No 95*?, 1921 

I. — A study of the factors involved in the cost of iiroducing niilk 
for direct consumption in the small towns of the counties of Guildford 
and Forsyth. This study has been undertaken by the experimental agri¬ 
cultural station of North Carolina, in collaboration with the Dairy IHvi- 
sion of the United States Department of Agriculture. The emiuiry was 
begun in August, 1915, and lasted 2 years. During the first year, 13 fanns 
were visited monthly, and in the second, 14 ; the annual iiroduction 
and the factors involved in the cost of production from 557 cows were re¬ 
gistered during this period. The average pioduction per cow wds 2223 kg. 
of milk for the ist year and 2233 kg. for the 2nd The cost of forage and 
pasture was 54.8 of the total cost of the milk ])roduction ; wages 
amounted to 28.6 % and sundry expenses (including litter) to lO.O %. 
The total cost of production does not include the fanner's remuneration; 
and this applies also to the 4 following items 

In winter, 50 3 and in summer, 40 7 of the labour employed 
on the farm was devoted to milk production ; the rest was eni])loyed in the 
refrigerating, bottling and transport of the milk to the consumer. About 
18 % of the work was done by women and cliildren, both in winter and 
in summer. 

II. — The Agricultural Kxtension Senice of the Purdue University, 
in collaboration with the Dairy Division, ascertained the cost of producing 
milk intended for the Chicago market, for a period of 2 years, beginning 
the 15th August, 1915, in the county of Porter (Indiana) 

In 1915-1916 this Service registered the yield of 334 cows belonging 
to 16 herds ; the average ^ield was 3119 kg. per head per year. The 
following year the yield of 404 cows from 21 herds was registered ; the 
result being an average of 3169 kg of milkiier head, per year. The aver- 
age percentage of fatty matter was 3.7. About the same projx>rtion of 
cows were not in milk (12-13 %) both in summer and in winter. Births 
were almost equally distributed over the summer and winter seasons, 
being 87 per year per 100 cows. 

(r) These woiks form part ofseries of studies, all on the same plan for clibtricts 

of sevcTal of the States of North America. The most miport*int results of the Urst 4 
were itikcn from another source and summaiised in R July 1921, No 759 , ike article 
analysed ct>ntains other mteresUni; data, which are completed by those of the above-men¬ 
tioned feummai> - Sec also R Jan 1920. No 115 (Frf) 

( 40 J 



In the annttal average the total cost of milk production wag 
distributed as follows : forage 49.4 % ; pasture 8.2 % ; labour 19.5 %; 
sundry expenses 21,6 %; depreciation of cows 1.3 %. The calves 
were credited with 6.8 % of the total cost of the milk production as in¬ 
creased by the depreciation of the cows, and manure with 15.5 %. In 
winter, 80 % of the labour was employed in milk-production, and in sum¬ 
mer, 75 5 % ; the re«;t was used in handling and transport. Women and 
children performed 15 % of the total labour in winter and more than 19 % 
in summer. 

III. — A study of the cost of milk ])roduction and the factors in¬ 
volved in the county of Skagit, al 30 ut 70 miles north of Seattle (Washing¬ 
ton State). 

In the 1st year, the emjuiry began in August, 1917, and covered 
17 herds. In the 2nd year, it began in January 1919, and covered 18 
heids. Kach herd contained an average of 31.j cows in 1917-1918 and 
28.6 cows in 1919. In the general average for’the 2 years, there was a 
yield of 3598 kg. of milk, with 3.69 % of fatty matter, x)er head per year. 
The majority’' of the cows were of the Holstein breed Almost all the 
milk was sold to the condensing establishments, to wbich it was trans- 
I>orted in motor lorries. 

In winter, 115 kg. of manure per 100 kg. of milk produced w^ere 
taken up in the stable ; during the summer, when the cows were pa.stured 
during the da^’ 13 kg. only per 100 kg. of milk were obtained ; 3 % of the 
cow^s (lid not calve during the yeai , 55 calved during the winter season 
and 42 during the summer. The total expenditure (including deprecia¬ 
tion of the cow'h) was distributed follows : forage and litter 43.9 I 
imsture 12.3 labour 2'J5 ; sundry’’ ex|:)enses 17.6 

preciation of the herd was estimated at 2.5 of the total expenses, and 

4.4 of the total value of the he«rd of cattle. 

Paid lalxuir (chiefly that of proies.sional milkers) was employed for 
64.2 % of the work in w^inter and 59.2 in summer. Women and chil¬ 
dren perfoimed 10.2 (>f the winter wx>rk and 13.8 of the summer w'ork. 

For the keep of a bull for 1 year, 286 kg. of c(^ncentrated food ; 
2707 kg. of diy forage; 1392 kg of fresh forage; 20 kg of litter; 

40.4 hours of labour, plus pasture and simdr>’ items (buildings, imple¬ 
ments, taxes, interest on capita] iiiwsted in st(jck, veterinar3" ex]^enses, 
drugs, disinfectants, etc ), were required. 

IV. — A study on the cost of milk ])rodiiction in the county of 
Addison (Vermont) made in 1(^17-1918*: The data were taken for the 
1st year from 17 herds, containing on an average 26.1 cows, and for the 
2nd year from 18 herds, containing an average of 22.4 cow^s. The cows 
were chiefly of the Holstein breed ; the average annual yield of milk was 
2382 kg. per head. The milk was conve3-cd to the central collecting sta¬ 
tions, whence it was sent to New York for direct consumption. 41 quin¬ 
tals of manure i>er cow were taken up from the stable in winter, and 7 
in bunmier ; 15 % of the cows did not calve during tlie year ; 27 % calved 

14MJ 
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during the period from ist May to 31st October and 58% during the 
rest of the year ; the majority cal\'ed in the spring. 

Forage and litter accounted for 49.4 % of the total cost of production 
(including the depreciation of the cows) ; pasture 5.5 % ; labour 21 % ; 
and other expenses 20.7 %. The depreciation of the herd was 3.4 % of 
the total cost. Manure was set off against 17.7 % of the total expenses, 
and calves against 5.5 %. 

During the winter, 4T.7 % ot the work was carried out by the owners; 
47 % was paid labour; and 11.3 % was done by women and children. In 
summer the corresponding percentages were 39.1 ; 42.4 ; 18.5. In winter, 
79.9 % of the work consisted in production, properly so called, as distinct 
from handling and transport-; in summer, 77.6%. 

For the annual maintenance of a bull, 152 kg. of eoncentraterl food ; 
3044 kg. of dry forage; 1087 kg. of fresh forage; 122 kg. of litter 
and 37.7 hours of human labour plus the cost of pasture and sundry 
items, were required. 

V. — A study of the factors involved in the cost of milk jiroduction 
in the parish of Tangipjihoa (Ivouisiana) during the 2 years beginning with 
March, 1918. The data were taken from 14 farms during the whole jMi- 
riod of 2 years, and from 8 others for i year ; they amoiuited to 892.6 years 
of production or lactation, yielding, on general average, 1409 kg. of milk, 
which is .sent to New Orleans for direct censunaption. The Table given 
below shows the aA^erages lor the 2 years imder c<>nsiderati<m. 


Sundry expenses and quantities of food and work required for milk-pro ittciion 
in the parish ot Tangipahoa, Louisiana. 




*§ £ 

a 

a 





s is 


^ 

3 ' 

1 


Con centra 
food 
purchasf 

Grain prod 
on the fa 

S 

c 

1 

u. S '-n -15 ® S 

O' § 

.s 

1 1 

% 

*-> 

& ‘ 


kg. 

hg. 

kg. 

kg. kg. kg. 

hours ! 

Hours 1 

P^r cow: 

From Oct. to March . 

1 

420 j 

10 

35 

91 ' 84 4^5 

75.3: 

II .6 

From April to Sept. 

'426 ' 

2 ! 

4 i 

4 1 8 66 ; 

82.2| 

12.1 

For the whole year • 
Per ion kg. of milk : 

846 i 

12 1 

1 

30 1 

1 

I 

95 92 531 

1 . ; 

164.5 

23.7 

From Oct. to March . 

70.8, 

1.6 

1 

9.0 

15.2, 14.I' 78,4' 

ri.o, 

2.0 

From April to Sept, . 

50.2; 

0-3 

0.5; 

0.5 0.9 8,1 

i 

1 X 1 . 0 ; 

1.5 




kg. I doitafi dollars 


1.8' 2.03 13.05 

— ! 3.55 rx .74 
1.8. 5.58 24.79 

I I 

0.3 0.344) 2.20 

— I 0.453; 1-44 

I 1 


(i) Variations in the inventory value not included. 


7820 kg. of manure per cow were taken up in winter and 626 kg' 
in sununer. About 43 % of the cows calved in winter and 42 % iu 
summer 

The forage and litter represented altogether 49.3 % of the total cost 
of production including the depreciation of the cows) ; pasture represent- 
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ed 4 -^ % J labour 24.2 %; other expenses 4.2 %. Manure was set off 
against 5.5 % of the total cost of production, and calves against 1.7 % 
(there having been little demand for calves on the market, this credit is 
rather high). 

During the winter, 33.1 % of the work was done by the owners ; 
4r.9 % was paid labour; 25 % was carried out by women and children. 
During the summer the correspc^nding x)ercentages were: 28.2; 42.7; 29.1, 
For the annual maintenance of a bull, 544 kg. of concentrated food ; 
353 forage ; 511 kg. of fresh forage; 0.9 kg. of litter ; 33.6 

hours of manual labour, besides pasture and sundry items, were re¬ 
quired. F. D. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


491 - Modern Processes of Wine Making Technique. — \ , in Rinsta di 

Ayear U, Sii id, pp I^ci^honi, OctolxT i, n)2i. 

The rejxui. made to the Brescia National Congress of Wine-Growing 
(It^ly), September 5-()-7, 1921. 

WiNic-MAKiNG WITH sri PHUR DioxiDK (i). — T'litil quite recently, 
sulphur dioxide was used only in cellars for tlie preserv^ation oi wme that 
had already l>eeu made, except in the case of sweety wines. It is no^^ 
however, employed in wine-making, 10-20 gm. of ix)tassium bisulphite 
being added jier quintal of grajies in teni]'>erate climates at the moment 
of pressing, and as much as 30 gm in hot climates when the alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation has reached its inaxinium. 

This insures the action of good cjuality alcoholic ferments and the 
scent find flavour of the wine is injproved ; it is more highly coloured, if 
red grapes are used, and of a finer straw-colour if white ones are employed ; 
in both cases the wine is clearer and keeps better. A great jiart ol the 
sulphur-dioxide introduced is eliminated during the violent fermentation 
and hence no bad effects are produced. 

The introduction of sulphur dioxide is sjiecially advantageous when the 
grapes are of poor quality ; it should not l^e used for good grapes grown 
on the slopes, esi^ecially if the wine is to be matured as maturation is 
hindered by its presence. 

In hot climates the addition of sulphur dioxide induces complete fer¬ 
mentation, and replaces plastering, as practised in vSicily, and correction 
with tartaric acid as is customary in Apulia. 

The author gix’es an account of research in the use of sulphur dioxide 
in wine-making, and refers to the works of P. Czeppkl {1888). Head of 
the Wine Vaults of the “ R. Scuolu Tvnologica of Catania ”, of Prof. U. 
RiCCXAia)Ki<u (of the **R. Cantina s|)erimentale of Riposto '"), of Mknsio 
iind Paris in Italy, and of Martin^anp, Roos, vSemichon, Astruc, and 
Ventre, in France. 


DEPnxmm 

UPON 

VBQBTABXa 
PRODUCtl^ * 


(1) Sec i? Nov. 1917, No, (Frf) 
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The introduction of sulphur dioxide facilitates the use of selected 
ferments. 

Certain associated products are found on the market, such as 
Jacqukmin bisulphite, and Hubert sulphophosphate ; these are mixtures 
of two substances, one of which liberates sulphur dioxide, while the other 
provides food-material, such as ammonium phosphate, for> the alcoholic 
ferments. 

The addition of sulphur dioxide at the time of manufacture increases 
the keeping capacity of the wines but does not protect them against " la 
fleur or prevent their turning acid in the barrel when sold retail; the 
only remedy in both these cases is the introduction of carbon dioxide. 

Unpermented grape products. — Fermentation is entirely pre¬ 
vented by adding to unfermented must 70 gm. of sulphur dioxide per 
hectolitre. If such must is poured into a concentrating apparatus, and 
distilled in a vacuum, the sulphur dioxide is first removed, and then the 
water, the resulting product being a concentrated must that can be 
used tor many purposes. 

The author mentions the BARimT apparatus which obviates the need 
of large plants, and the Kudo Monti apparatus (i)in which concentra¬ 
tion is obtained by lowering the temperature. 

The rapid production of sparki.ikg and the quick matttration 
OF OTHER WINES (2)^ — The wine is pasteurised if necessar3% or else heated 
to the best temperature for insuring rapid fermentation. The required 
amount of sugar and of selected ferments are added, and the wine is allowed 
to flow into large, closed vessels of enamelled iron. After ten days, the 
pressure of 6 atmospheres is reached, and then the wine passes automatic- 
all3»', and without any loss of carbon dioxide, into other enamelled or 
silver-plated receptacles. By means of the refrigerator it is cooled down 
to some degrees below zero to keep it as clear as possible. Sparkling wine 
is filtered without loss of gas, and when quite clear, passes into another 
vessel and thence into bottles, still retaining its gas. In Italy there are 
some Charmat plants aliead^’ at work. Tliis method can also be used 
in the preparation of sparkling Muscat wliich is more difficult to make than 
champagne. 

The Charmat process for maturing wines is based cn the use of high 
and low temperatures. The wine is pasteurised in an oenotherm, under 
pressure and in the presence of air, in order to allow the bouquet to deve¬ 
lop ; it is then cooled for a time at .some degrees below zero and finally 
filtered and bottled. 

Monti devised a rapid maturing process which consists in passing a 
current of air through wine cooled at 2-4 degiees below zero, but this 
method does not suit all kinds and cannot for in.stance be employed in 
the case of Marsala, as it deslro^^s the characteristic bouquet. 




(1) Sec R. jgr4. No. 946; R. 1917, No. 857; R. 1920, Nos. 249 and 909. (E 4 .) 

(2) See R. Ocl., 1921, No 1042 ; R. July 1921, No. 756. (Ed.) 
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'Ihsi author is of opinion, that the adoption of the CharmaT and 
MoN'rt processes will greatly stimulated the progress of the already exten¬ 
sive Italian wine-indiistry. p. x>. 

492 - Exp3rlment8 in Fermenting Kskl Fruits. — MAwzomi.. (r. scuoia di Viticoitum 

eel Knologia, Conegliano), in Lc Staziom s(>crimenUth as^rarie ttalianc, V’'ol. I4IV, 
Parts 7'io, pp. 284-288 Modena, 

The kaki has the advantage of being very hardy ; it is not an exact¬ 
ing plant and produces a heavy, regular crop. One hectare can bear 
350 trees, each yielding i (quintal of tniit. As the trait can only l^e directly 
consumed to a limited extent, and when x>erfectly ripe is very rich in 
sugar, the author tried to find out whether it could be made useful by 
fermentation. 

Kaki fruits gave on analysis 16 % of reducing sugar but only 0.4 
per 1000 total acidity, hence the author in order to obtain satisfactory 
fermentation made the following additions : 

1) bi-tartrate of pitassium 5.5 per 1000 + tartaric acid i per 
1000 + citric acid i per 1000. In this manner, a total acidity of 4.4 per 
1000 was obtained expressed as tartaric acid. 

2) one quart of sterilised white grape must (with 22 % of sugar 
and 12 per 1000 acidity) -f- bi-tartrate of potassium 5 per iik>o tartaric 
acid I per 1000 thus making a total acidity of 3 per 1000 expressed 
as tartaric acid. In both cases, the selected wine-making ferments were 
added and fermentation took place at 22** C. 

The process begjin with a clearly marked separation of the liquid 
part and the spongy layer above it. -On the fourth da3^, while fermen¬ 
tation was still active, the mixture was passed through a cloth, 74 % 
of liquid being thus obtained ; a yield of 80 % of must could therefore be 
expected if indujitrial presses were employed. The must was then 
allowed to ferment slowK’^ and was cleared with tannin and gelatine. 

The results of the anaU^ses made when fermentation was complete 
w'ere as follows : 

1) Wine from kaki fruits alone : alcohol S.q ; dr\' extract 22.42 
per 1000 ; acidity 4.7 per 1000 ; ash 2.64 per 1000. 

2) Kaki wine with ^ grape must : alcohol 9.5 %; acidity 4.12 
per 1000 ; slightl^^ sweet. 

The wine remained soimd and clear. When tasted, the first was clear 
and of a pale straw colour tending to greenish. It had an alcoholic scent 
mixed with an almost aromatic frait bouquet, a slightly acid, dry, rather 
bitter taste which was flat and not \dnous. The second, made with the 
addition of grai)e must was very clear, of a light golden-3rellow colour, 
and with peculiar scent of flowers. It had a plea.sant sweetish, slightly 
acid flavour which was stronger and cleaner than that of the wine made 
from kaki fruit alone. It had in fact the taste of a good cider without 
any of its disagreable (qualities. 

Wine ** made from kaki fruit without any" admixture of grape must 
yi^ded a good ^dnegar with 4.89 % total acidity. A 45” brandy was 
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obtained from the wtae" by distillation with a scent resembling that of 
an ordinary pomace brandy and tasting likd cider brandy. ^ 

These results show that it is technically possible to make good ci¬ 
der by the addition of grapes or other fruits to kakis, or to obtain a satis¬ 
factory product by the distillation of wine made from kaki fruits 
alone. It is an interesting fact that the kaki free is much les difficult to 
grow than the cider apple-tree and yields a larger crop per acre. F. D. 

493 - The Raw Materials used in the Italian Aleohol Industry. Sessa Jh o»of- 

fkiU di chimica indusiriale ed apfylicaia. Year III, No. 12, pp. 563*564. Milan, De¬ 
cember 1921. 

The following Table gives the number of hectanhydres of the various 
kinds of alcohol made in Italy from 1906-1907 to 1919-20 from different 
raw materials. The figures refer in each case to the fiscal year dating 
from July I to June 30, and have been taken from the statistics of the 
taxes on alcohol manufacture published by the Italian Ministr>' of P'i- 
nance. 

An examination of this Table brings out the dominant feature in the 
Italian alcohol industry, viz., the great variation from one year to another 
in the raw material used which admits of a very simple explanation. Al¬ 
cohol can be manufactured frc',m vinous matter or from substances contain¬ 
ing starch or sugar ; there is thus a wide field of selection, and cereals, beets 
or wine are employed according to the condition of the markets. The raw 
materials for the manufacture of alcohol may be di\dded into 2 categories. 

Essential materials, viz., those that can be used for no other purpose 
such as spoilt cereals, pomace of various kinds, wines that have gone 
sour, surplus wine in years of over production, molasses etc. 

Optional materials viz. those only occasionally used for making alcohol 
when the conditions of the market pemiit, such as sound cereals, beets, 
fruits etc. 

Naturally it is the former class that first supply the alcohol market 
and sometimes even over-stock it. The production of nio]as.ses alcohol 
keeps pace with the development of the sugar industry; immense quanti¬ 
ties of wine alcohol are available in years of superfluous wine-production 
such as 1907-1908-1909 while the amoiuit of jx>iuace alcohol remains 
constant and is in correlation with the vintage season. 

The consumption of alcohol in Italy during the pre-War years reach¬ 
ed a maximum of 350000 hectanhydres. 

The optional materials are used to a limited extent only, according 
to cost, thus cereal and beetroot alcohols are employed altematiwly to 
make up the annual deficit. 

Under the head of various sub.stances are included fruit in general 
(dried fig, dates, carobs etc.). They are not much used as a rule, but 
were sent to the distilleries in considerable quantities during the War 
and in the years immediately following, when the alcohol market under¬ 
went a serious crisis owing to the absolute dearth of raw materials and the 
abnormal stocks of these fruits in hand due to the proliibitiou of all expor- 
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Alcohol Production in Italy, in Hectanhydres. 


rtaw materials 

1906-07 , 

1907-^ j 

1906-09 ; 

1909-X0 

i 

19x0-1X ! 

191X—xa 

1912-13 

Cereals. 

1 

j 

81 6601 

1 

i 

57 539: 

1 

32 4 ri| 

1 

12 527! 

64934 

59865 

II 2 143 

Molasses. 

98 841, 

85 739 

119 990! 

106 866,; 

158 236 

130 742 

147 8ot 

Beetroots . 

*3785 

11598 

13 468’ 

8 554: 

8858; 

9653 

22 941 

Dried grapes. 

5985 

83 271 

3 076! 

T 9491 

26! 

148 

_ 

Pomace. 

72 162 

106 922; 

128 833: 

100 341, 

46 698 

57 847 

62 340 

Wine . . 

2 912 

115 869 

501 314 

188 261, 

16 446 

1 251 

2 941 

Various substances . . 

2 089 

2 439: 

I 445 , 

423; 

I 479 

1126 

964, 

Totals . . . 

217 4S4 

1 

443 311 

844 43T, 

418 42l| 

344 441 

344 433 

S4» ISI 

Baw materials 

1913-14 

1914 -J 5 

1915-16 

1916-17 , 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Ceieal.H. 

56 137 

12 999 

45 007 

33 202 

8678 

II 374 

79 398 

Molasses. 

185 53 « 

188 070 

*67 737 

139241 

117 063; 

167 04Q 

>8359 

Beetroots . . 


13 ^14 

17 870 

103 279 

It6 105' 

4675 

, lo 262 

Dried grape*;. .... 

— 

—. 

— 

^— 

— 

_ 

-- 

Pomace. . 

82 o6i 

72 622 

24051 

34 24^^ 

49578 

40 175 

3 ^ 072 

Wine . 

j 10 281 

10 848 

850 

335 

3 418 

8415 

2 243 

Various substance^ . . ' 

499 

209 

6 992 

4 ^92 

5 069 

6 809 

15635 

T'oials . . . 

311 S83 

2tY 342 

342 514 

314 444 

t»» Sll 

338 441 

331 444 


tation. T^tnier orciiDary ciicumstaiices Imit and ciircjbs can be more 
advantaj^eously used, and tliey are only sent to the distillery when the price 
of alcohol is very high c, g. CjO(» lire x^r hectanhydrc, exclusive of tax. 

With free coinpetiticn, the price c'f alcohol is fixed by the cost of the 
best raw material available in unlimited cpiantities. To avoid over-pro¬ 
duction, the ]>rice of alcohol made from the first class of materials must 
be regulated by this price and alw^a^'S kept below it. Normally the price 
of alcohol depends uiK^n the price of maize, wliich can be obtained in great 
(piantities an<l is highly estimated throughout the world. Sometimes, 
however, the price is governed by the cost of beetroots, biit to a less 
extent, the beet being a seasonal product. G. A. B. 

494 - Exparimentation in Milling and Baking of ‘‘Adlay’^ {Coix Lacryma Job! 

var. mayuen), -- scc Xo 4^2 of this Rertac 

495 - Oil from the Pips of French Grapes.- fayard, j., in Revue dc VtUcuiture 

Ycrti 28, Vol. V*, N<i. 1033, pp. TiirU, December 29, 1921. 

From the various analyses of gTa|>e pips made by the author at Cha- 
rente, the following oil-content percentages were obtained : Folle Blanche 
10 to 12.50 — Saint Kmilion 9 to 11.3 — Colombard 10.5 to 12. The 
amoiuit of oil present would seem to be correlated with the ripeness of the 
grapes, 
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nmtrsisoKs on i%ant i^oooefs* 


The physical and chemical constants of the 2 samples of oil prepared 
by the author by extraction with carbon tetrachlonde were as follows- 

I II 


Density At -f- I C 

0 033 

0 026 

SolidiiLcalion point 

— 11 

— 12 

Sapoiiilicatioii niclcx 

182 

3 /S 

MAtJMEJnS: tcs< 

56 

*53 

Iodine index 

go 

01 

Rbichfrt 2 V) nssL index 

0 46 

0 30 

Hphnfr index 

04 3 

0 0 
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496 - The Utilisation of the Residues of Oil Extraction from Olives (r). - np 

MANjARRt2s, R, in LaJRoitstu \ tnicoUt v de 1 ncuUuri XI^I Xo | pp 3 > -10 Sara 

c:o‘5‘-ci 1 ebru ir\ 16 19*. 

More than 2 >ears ago, the itithoi in collaboration with Count Djh C\sa 
CHA vrs, Director of the Region il Mineralogical Museum of Cordova, 
started research work upon the sv'^temalic utilisation of the residues 
from olive-oil factories When it is realised that the oil industr\ in Spain 
produces an average of 200 000 tons of exhausted pomace and that owing 
to the scarcity pf forests tlie ]>rodiicts of wood distillation find a read> 
sale, it can readih be to understood that the distillation of this residue 
may be ver\ profitable 

Distillation can be c<irned out in closed vessels differing considerably 
from those usualK emplo3ed, for the pomace can be ch>scl\ jaled so as 
to leave no space for the free escape of the vol itile substances According 
to the authors evperiments from one ton of pomace mac l>e obtained 
200 kg ot charcoal in practicalh powder form and i()0 cub m of complex 
and very combustible gases the condensed liquids consist «>f acetic acid, 
alcohol and ammonia The icotic acid is sepan ted with imlk of liiue, 
as in the distillation of wood 1 or the separation of the alcohol from the 
ammonia, superphosphate of lime must Ir used , b\ this means a phospho- 
ammomacal fertiliser is obtained and the alcohol is hlierated 

One ton of pomace gnes 40 kg acetic icid, 80 kg of tar and 17 litres 
of methyl alcohol The charcoal and gases supply fuel for the distilling 
apparatus In large factories brupiettes c.in also be made of the tar and 
charcoal dust The ashes form a fertiliser for the olive-trees 

The blackish, turbid lupiid dcjiosited at the bottom of the \essel 
under oil-presses is called eati\ d enfer, and is of very variable composition 
according to the oil-factor> The amount yiroduced m Andalusia nuiy be 
estiraateci at 300 000 tons 

From one ton may be obtained 15 litres of rectified ethyl alcohol, 
3 kg ammonium sulphate and a small variable quantity of an innocuous, 
red, colouring substance that can lie used for the coloiation of syrups, 
liqueurs etc The eaux i enfa must be subjected at once to alcoholic 

(l) Set. R Dtc lois No latj April s<)i( No til (I <i) 
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fermentation ; from the distillation residue other substances can be obtained 
by the ordinary processes 

On evaporation the resulting liquid, deposits jxitasslc salts, and if the 
semi-fluid residue is subjected to distillation, charcoal and gases are ob¬ 
tained, but it should be noted, that during the process the residue in¬ 
creases in volume, and the vessels used must therefore be of a special shape 

The process is remunerative provided that i) large amounts of mate¬ 
rial are used , 2) the residues are utilised for fuel, 3) all the escaping 
heat IS turned to account, 3) etononucal evaporators are employed 

P C 

497 - Economic Value of Sunflower Oil: Tests made in Great Britain. - See Vo 431 

of this Ktiteit 

,98 ~ Variations in the Percentage of Fat in Successive Samples of Com Milk (i). — 

Rag'jDALI \ C , BRom S and fi rnfr, C W m JournU of Dairy Scicnct, Vol X, 

No 5 pp 448 4VI BiUmiou, Scptunhtr i »2i 

The fact that successive s^miplcs of milk drawn from a cow gradually 
increase in fat (.onteut, has long been known and was formerly explained 
by su])])osing that the fat being lightei rt>se to the top of the milk cistern 
and duct'- 

This gravity theon was however discarded is a result of the obser- 
V ilions ol who found that the difference in the volume of 

the udder lielore .ind ifU r the evacuation of milk is much lielow the volume 
(f milk given bv a cow during one imlking, and consecpientlv^ infened 
that a large part of the milk is secreted during the process of milking 
The authors descnlio tlunr own e\|)erience which may contribute to an 
c\]>laratmn of the phenomenon The right front quarter of a Jersey 
cow producing nlxnit 20 pounds of milk per dav was milked under the 
iollow'ing conditK'iis 

imount of bat in Siiac^site 1 tuitions of Milk 
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ii 

1 * 
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54 
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64 
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36 
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65 

58 

42 

5 

59 

34 , 

65 

59 
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6 

66 
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68 
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7 

69 
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72 

60 

59 

8 

65 
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68 
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i) immediately on coming into the bam from the pasture , 2) after 
standing quietly in the bam for two hours , 3) after standing in the bam 
for two hours followed by a thorough massaging and manipulation of the 
udder for a few minutes for the purixise of mixing the milk withir, 
if possible The milk in each case was milked into a 100 cc cylinder and 
fat determined in each of the 100 cc fiactions For conqianson determi¬ 
nations were made on the variations of fat m successive 100 cc of nulk 
drawn from a 900 cc cylinder of the usual dimensions after stand¬ 
ing respectively for i and 1 hours The results given in the Table 
show that, within gi\en limits, the Unger the cow stands quietly the 
greater the variation in the fat content of the successive fractions of the 
milk The curves of variation in the c>Under and udder are strikingly 
similar F D 

499 -* Brown Glass Milk Bottles and their Use in preventing Milk from Acquiring 
abnormal Flavour and Odours due to the AcUon of Light. ic\mmiu n \\ 

and CoRurs W \ Jti Idi mcc S/ctfo tch TinlhUn i t ^ tictilliirtil Colhge 

<;uminari‘>c<i m 1 iu ( rcim m M Ik 1^1 nt Myntfh \ ol X No h pp -321 

Chicago, 

The authors have made a comparitive study of the effect produced 
upon the coloui, fla\tmr aid bacterial content of milk bs ]>! icing it in 
white and in coloured lx>ttles res]>ccti\eU The results pro\ed that sun 
light produces abnormal flavours in milk and cream, whence the necessity 
of keeping bottles of milk, e\en in winter m a speciil co\ercd chest or 
under a blanket 

Though brown milk bottles prc\ent these chingts, their use cannot 
be advocated, liecause the\ mike it diflicult to see the sediment or the 
cream line, thus preventing whole milk beinv distingnisheJ ftom milk 
that h?s been more or less skimmed Milk kejit in brown bottles has also 
a higher bacterial content thin milk in ordii IndlUs winch is lu part 
due to the higher tenqiciatuie of the browai bottles and also to the fact 
that light has a decided iiiflnenc.c in kee]>ing down the nnmlier of bacteria 
in white bottles In fact if p irt of the sime milking is exjKised to sunlight 
in ordinary bottles and the rest kept in thedaikin similar liottles, it will 
be found that the bacterial content is lowci in the e^]>ose<l milk, although 
the tem^ierature is higher 

From the general results of their obscrcat 10ns, the authors have 
drawn the folic wing crnclusuns 

Sunlight has a pronounced influence on the fl.ivour of milk and cream , 
with sufficient expesure a definite tallowc fl ivoni was produced, and with 
less exposure a distinct sc ur fl«i\our de\elrped 

Sunlight IS obseived to ptoducc an abnormal flavour, sometimes tal¬ 
lowy and sometimes otherwise, in other dairy products, such as ice cream, 
evajxirated milk skim nulk nd startcis When nnlkor cream has acc[uir 
ed a tallowy flavour from exix>sure to light, it is cominimicated to the 
butter which does not lose it by keeping 

When there was an increase in acidity in milk exposed in ordinary 
bottles and brown, the increase was generally greater in the brown bottles 
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Tli« colour of milk exposed to sunlight does not alter nearly as much 
in brown as in colourless bottles, in which the milk after a time shews 
a chalky dead-white appearance and produces butter of much lighter 
colour. Xright has a greater influence on a milk low in fat content than 
on a milk with a high fat content. 

Exposure to air had evidently sf)me influence on the development 
of a tallow flavour. 

The tallowy flavour in milk ex]>osed to sunlight in white bottles ap¬ 
parently decreased somewhat as a result of storage at low tem])erature. 

F. D. 


500 > Influence of Foreign Matter upon the Number of Bacteria in Milk. — kapuino, 

H A , l*RT/CHA, M. J,, Kohman. F r , W’^tysTBR, H M., and Chambfrs, W. H, m 
Journal of Dauv Science^ Vol 1 V» No 5. pp 43 ^>' 4*7 Baltimore, f>eplember 1921. 

It used to be thought that the absence of foreign matter or dirt 
had a great influence upon the bacterial count of milk, but the results 
of recent research tend to show tliat the cleanliness of milk in this resi>ect 
is of much less importance than has been sui>posed. The existing diwr- 
gence of opinion lu^wever encouraged the authors to make an experimental 
study of the question at Urbana, the Illinois Agricultural Exi>eriment 
Station. 

The results of their investigations have shown that : 

Practically all the dirt entering the milk at a farm is introduced 
during the operation 01 milking. 

The use of a snnll-topi)ed milk-pail materially reduces (from 20 to 
40 the amount of impure matter that finds its way into the milk. 

The weight of the impurities entering the milk during the milking 
process is surprisirgly small. ICven when the cows w’ere extremely dirt3^ 
and milked into an open-topx>ed pail, the dirt in the unstrained milk 
amounted to onl\^ about 10 nigni. per quart. When the conditions 
were comparable to those of ordinary dairies and the small-topped pail 
was used, the dirt in the milk was less than 5 mgm., per quart. 

The kinds of impurities which fall into the milk vaiy^ with the condi¬ 
tion of the coat of the cow. With liand-milking the entrance of some hair 
and dandruff is practically unavoidable, though the amount may be re¬ 
duced by regularly brusliing the coat of the animal. If flank or udder 
is soiled with dried manure or other dirt, some may also find its way into 
the milk. 

Thorough straining removes the hair, dandruff, and larger particles 
which form 75 to 90 % of the visible dirt. Undoubtedly some of the im¬ 
purities go into s<>lution in the milk, but the amount is so small that the 
authors did not succeed in measuring or detecting it. 

The increase in the bacterial count due to the entrance of dirt into 
the milk varies widely with the nature of the dirt. Haii and dandruff 
from clean cows h^ive much less effect than from dirt^’' cows. 

On extremely dirty cows there were 1500 million germs per gram 
of dirt. Under the worst conditions when the dirt in the milk amounted 
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to 10.8 mgm. pet quart, the increase in the number of bacteria was about 
17 000 per cubic centimetre. Under similar conditions, except that a 
small-topped pail was used, which reduced the dirt to 8.1 mgm. per quarts 
the bacterial count due to dirt fell to 13 000 per cubic centimetre. 

The use in warm weather of clean utensils which have not been 
promptly and thoroughly dried results in the immediate increase of 
the germ coimt of the milk varying from 30 000 to i 000 000 per cubic 
centimetre. 

In summer milk drawn in the morning and delivered from the farm 
to the milk plant has an average bactenal count of at least 50 000 per cubic 
centimetre. After the first 6 to 10 hours, the growth of the microorganisms 
begins and their number may rapidly increase. 

In view of these facts it is clear that the variations due to dirt which 
occur in the bacterial count, and may he as large as 17 000 per cubic cen¬ 
timetre, will be less impe^rtant than other factors at any rate in summer. 

When the time interv’^al permits growth, it is impossible to judge, 
on a basis of bacterial count, the conditions of cleanliness in the production 
of a given sample of milk 

An examination of milk based on the germ count does not therefore 
protect the consumer In order to prewnt the sale of milk contaminated 
by impurities it is necessary . to detemiine the impurities actually pre¬ 
sent b3^ measuring the sediment formed, or by filtering the milk through 
cotton and weighing the fillei before and after filtering and drying. By 
this method the data obtained are a little higher than they are in reality. 

F. D. 

501 - Typa of Lactic Acid produced by Starters and by the Organisms isolated from 

them,— Hammi'K, B W, mi iihuuice Shtct of Riseorch R elicit u Tou^a i^rtculturil 

F Xpert mental Station and tht Cnamcrv and Plant Mofdhlv, Vol X, Part a, p 2^ 

Chicago, i<) 2 i 

Recent work has shown that starters are not piire cultures of Sfref^to- 
coccus lactictis as is commonly .supposed Hammi'.k and Baii.KY showed 
that pure cultures of the Strepfococcus do not produce a volatile acidity 
at all comparable with that obtained by a good starter and that starters 
generally contain an associated organism which when grown in combina¬ 
tion with lacttciis, yields a volatile acidity’' essentially the same as that 
produced by a satisfactory starter. Storch found that organisms, which 
he calls \ bacteria, are present in starters and that these play a part in 
the production of a good cheese. BocKHf)T^T and Ott Die Vriks reported 
the isolation from starters of organisms that in combination with lactic 
acid bacteria produce the characteristic aroma. 

It can be prove<i that starters are not pure cultures of S. lacticus, 
by ascertaining the type of lactic acid foimd m a starter and comparing 
it with the tyi^e produced in milk by pure cultures of S, lacticus. 

ThivS method was adopted by the author, who also determined the 
type ot lactic acid produced when the associated organisms are combined 
with 5 . laclicus, 
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It has beefi shown by the work of a number of investigators (Hei- 
NEiffANN, Suzuki, Hastings and Hart, Ori^a Jensen), that 5 . lacticus 
only produces dextrogyric lactic acid, at least under the usual conditions 
of growth. 

The author examined a number of starters that had been used in a 
creamery and foimd that they did not produce pure dextrogyric acid, 
but a mixture of active and inactive acids. Starters are thus not pure 
cultures of S. ladicus, and the associated organisms are undoubtedly 
important in producing a type of non-dextrogyric lactic acid. The results 
obtained suggest that the assc 3 ciated organisms are able to transform 
dextrogyric lactic acid into levogyric lactic acid. F. D. 

y 

502 - Connection between the Number cf the Bacteria in the Mi!b ard tbc Qualit- 
of the Cheese obtained. — IItickkr, G. J. ,in New York A.ricuJhiful Expenmint wS/fl 
ticHt Geneva, Bulletin No. 486, i(> pp ,figs. Geneva, N.Y., 1023. 

Tliis paper is the first of a series ot studies on the bacteriology and ri¬ 
pening of cheeses and the connection l^etween this ripening and the bacte¬ 
rial flora ol the milk. The data upon which this study is based were col¬ 
lected during the winter of 1920 in a cheese-factory near Philadelphia, 
where whole milk Cheddar cheeses of the “ Young American type were 
manufactured. The counts of the bacteria present in the milk were made 
on samples taken from the milk supplied by 25 members of the cheese 
factory and on samples taken from the cauldron ; in some cases the num¬ 
ber of bacteria was estimated from the acidity. 

It was found that there is no connection between the bacterial con¬ 
tent of the milk and number of marks accredited to ripe cheese, although 
milk with the maximum of microorganisms (12 to 14 million per cc.), 
tends to make better cheeses of a constant t>T^>e, whereas milk with few 
bacteria jjroduces cheeses of variable quality. 

The number of bacteria present in tire milk does not ax)pear to have 
any effect upon the amount ot cheese produced. 

The cliaracter of the s])ecies of bacteria in the milk intended for 
cheese-juaking is of much greater importance than their number ; hence 
milk intended for the cheese factory should not be judged from the bacte¬ 
riological standpoint in the same manner as milk to be drunk in its natural 
condition. F. D 


503 - Chemico Bacteriological Study of Different Qualites of Silaged Forages d). - 

Hunter, C A. (Pennsylvania Agricultuuil Kxix'rinient Station), in Journal of Acri’ 
cultural Research, Vol. XX, No. 7, fiiagranis 0, bibliogiaphy of 20 works 

Washington, 1921. 

The object of these researches was the study of the nature of the fer 
nientatioiis arising in a mixture of several silaged fornges and thus to make 
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(1) For other studies on siUiged forages see: R. Jon. mi 6 , No. 100 ; R. Peb. 1916, 
No. 232; R. Feb. 1918, No, 221 ; R. Jan. 1910, No. 105; R. Feb. 191Q, 257 ; July- 
Sept. 1919, No. loxo ; R. July>Aug. 1920. No. 802 ; R. May 1921, No. 471 ; B Sept. i 92 i» 
No. 952. {Ed.) 









a new contributipn to the study of the still much discussed question of the 
agents which cause the transtormations to which such fotUges are liahle. 
It was originally believed that these changes were due to the enssymes 
present in the plants, later they were attributed to bacteria, but at the 
present time some investigators are inclined to think that enzyme and bac¬ 
terial action both come into play, although they consider the former tb 
be the more important agent. The hydrolysis of plant proteins, which 
during fermentation accompanies the increase in volatile and non-volatile 
acids and the formation of ammoniacal nitrogen, seems to be induced 
first by enzymes and afterwards by microoiganisms. 

The forage silaged consisted of : i) vetch -f oats ; 2) maize ; 3) maize 
+ soya. The two latter were compared and the product was analysed 
from the bacteriological and chemical standpoints at different stages of 
ensilage. 

These aimlyses showed very little flifference in the fermentation pro¬ 
cesses in the silaged forage, whether vetch and oats, maize alone, or maize 
and soya. In the forage consisting of maize only, the bacteria of the 
bulgaricus group were more numerous than in the mixed forages. 

The analyses also proved that micro-organisms are the chief fermenta¬ 
tion agents in forages to be made into silage ; enzymes however play a 
part in the hydrolysis of the proteins with the formation of aminic nitrogen. 
The production of acids is due to the micro-organisni.s, while int he forma¬ 
tion of ammonia both enzymes and micro organisms are equally active. 
Yeasts appear to have little effect on the fermentation of silaged forage, 
except during the first few days. F. D, 
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504 - Government Enactments in Formosa regulating the Importation and Ex¬ 
portation of Plants. — Intern 4TIOXAI. Insiitete op ACRictiLTOHi! Te\tcs li,tsUiUis 
lie Vannre 1021, No. 30(1). 

1) Edict of April 15, 1921, No. 5 p r o m u 1 g a t i n g 
the law dealing with the importation and expor¬ 
tation of plants. — KuampS (Official Joiinial), No. 2665. June 20, 1921. 

2) Decree of September 10, 1921, No. 142, con¬ 
taining the text of the law controlling the impor¬ 
tation and exportation of ]) 1 a n t s. — Kmimp 6 ^ No. 2753- 
October 4, 1921. 

In the second decree the plants and jx^riions of plants intended both 
for imixntation and exjx)rtation for which inspection is required are spe¬ 
cified. It contains the rules to be obsei^’ed by any person intending to 
import or ex|K)rt such ])lants or jx)rtions of plants, as well as the powers 
conferred uixm the officers of the Ph\i:opathological Service ; it establishes 
the conditions under which the imj.x>rtation of injurious diseases and 
insects etc., may be authorised. Ten forms are appended, viz., request 
for the inspection of plants or portions of plants to be imp')rted from 
abroad or from other parts of Jai)an ; request for the ins|iection of plants 
or jiortions of plants to be exported arboad or to other parts of Japan ; 
request for permission to im|K)rt from abroad or from other parts of Japan, 
injurious diseases or insects ; re<piest for the inspection of injurious 
diseases or insects to be imiK)rted from abroad or from other parts of 
Japan ; request for the inspection of plants or |)ortions of plants imix)rted 
from abroad (or from (»ther parts of Japan), by means of the ordinary 
post; label certifying inspection ; stamp certifying insjiection ; certificate 
of origin for inspection of nurser>"-gaiden product*^; certificate of origin 
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(i) The text of the ilccrecs of the l'onlU)^H t'vovenimcnt. an<l the texts of other euact* 
menth to which reference is niuilc later in this article arc to be foimcl rcproiiuced in their en¬ 
tirety in the oilleclion of the TeiUs le jshtifs published in 19^:1 in separate volumes by the* 
International Institute of Agriculture 

The object of thi.s collccticiu i.-. to make known immediately the most important legisla¬ 
tive measures referring to agriculture tliat have l>ecii cnactccl in the different countries of the 
world. These measures, together with all thofie not contained in the I'extes leasUittfs, will 
afterwards be Included, as usual, in ihe Infern^tiiotuiI Year Book ot A i^nculiural Legislation, 
also published by the International In^^titute of Agriculture. {Kd.) 
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for nursery-garden products packed with soil; label certifying that inspec¬ 
tion has been omitted , stamp certifying that inspection has been omitted* 

3) Decree of September 10, 1921, No 144 fixing 
the fifteenth day of September 1921 as the date 
on which the law controlling the importation 
and exportation of ^ilants comes into force — 
Kwampd, No 2753, October 4, 1921 

4) Decree of September 10, 1921, No 158 defin¬ 
ing the powers of the Plant Inspection Station 
ofthe General Government of Formosa — Tawan no^% hd 
(Agnculttiral Review of Forrao‘-a) No 179 October i, 1921 

On September 15, 1921 a Government Plant Inspection Station under 
the supervision ot the Directcir General of Production i?sas established 
in Formosa Thib Station is charged with the inspection and control 
of the exportation and importation of plants as prescrilied by the relevant 
regulations It will also undertake studies and scientific research work 
on injurious diseases and insects The Governor shall ha\e the power 
to establish Sub-Stations m suitable places, and to endow them with cer¬ 
tain of the powers of the Central Station 

5) Official Order of {September 10, 1921, No 136 

appointing the iiost-offices to carrv out the pro¬ 
visions of Art 13 of the regulation relating to 
the control of the impoitation ind exportation 
of plants — iatian No 179 October i, 1921 

The Older presciibes that ‘ the }>ost-oftices appointed for this 
purpose shall — when they have recened or accepted for disjiatch ixistal 
packages containing goods subject to inspection in accordance with the 
provisions ot the regulations governing the control of the importation 
or exportation of plants — iiotifv the Station of PI«int Insj>ection 
or one of its Sub-Stations The insjiection of the packages shall be 
carried out in the presence of the postal official ' 

6) Official Order of September 10, 1921, No i 37* 
fixing the amount to dutv to be jiaid pursuant 
to Art 4 of the law dealing with the control ot 
the importation and exportation oi plants — 
Tattan nop hS, No 279 October i 19 i 

According to Art 4 a fixed fee shall lie paid for the inspection of citrus 
fruits intended for exjxirt to [apan 

7) Decree of September ro, 1921, No 14^ fixing 
the places where the inspection prescribed by 
the law relating to the control of the importation 
and exportation of plants shall be carried out. — 
Kwam]i6, No 2753 October 4, 1922 

The full text of the law of March 25, 1914, No ii, which deals with 
the control of the im|xirtation and exportation of plants is also added 
for purposes or reference G. T 

l^} 
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; 5 o 5 ^ Hacroee of April 7,1921» No, 148» Bespeoting the Control of Chrysophiyctis 

^niioJbiotiCSL in C9E60ll0**Sl0V&kUl. — Sb*tku zdkofva a nartzentf No 3 T, Apiil % 6, 
iq2i (Cfr • Textes LJ^slattfs, etc. No 12) 

The imi>ortation into the Czeco-Slovakian Republic of potatoes 
attacked or suspected of being attacked by " canker {Chrysophlyc- 
its endiobiotica), as well as their transport through the countr^^ are prohi¬ 
bited All potatoes imported into Czeco-Slovakia or to be conveyed 
through the country, are subjected as <oon as they reach the frontier, to 
inspection by the sjiecial Phytopathological Commissions which have 
their Headquarteis at specially apjioiuted Expenmenl Stations The 
Decree defines the duties of these Commis^^ions of which the members 
aie appointed by the Ministry of Agncultiire 

All consignments of potatoe-> from abroad must be provided with a 
copy of the immunity certificate issued by a State P^xpenmeiit Station. 
01 by a Public lixpeiimeiit Station of Phytopathologv in the countn 
of export 

Kver\ jiolato grower or land ownei 1- required to notitv immediatel\ 
any ca^e or suspected case of ** canker ’ to the recognised Communal 
Authoritv who will in tiiin at ouct forw^ird the notification to the Ex- 
j>enmeiital Station the /one where the case or sti^peeled case has oc¬ 
curred The potato giower or land owner is further required to for 
Mard foi gratuitous inspection, a sample of the potatoes to the recognized 
I^xperimcnt Station, in order that all necessarv measuics may be taken 
Pending the conclusion ot the examination and further instnictious, the 
jiotatoes may not be removed 

Districts where the jiresem.'e ot “ canker ** has been leported or 
sii^pecte<l, aie declaied to be intected districts " and the potatoes 
growing therein ui<i\ not tor anv reason be lifted except b> direct ordei 
of the Ministry af Agncultiire 

Potatoes infei'ted or imdei su'^picion of infection bv ** c.inicer ' can¬ 
not be Used for seed '' 

The Ministry of Agncultiire ma^ proceed after indemnif>ing the 
owner, to the cxmfiscation of the diseased potatoes and may prohibit 
until further notice the raising of potatoes on infected land or land on which 
infection is strough sus}.>ected, and in this ca«;e, comjx*nsation may b« 
granted Should tlic giowei or holder of the jX)tatoes have onutted to 
declare the ]>resence of *' canker ", he is not entitled to any indemmti 
or compensation 

The Exi>eriment Stations that are the Headquarters of the Ph^’topa- 
thogical Commissions are responsible for carrying out the measures for 
controlling the disease. G T 

506 - Decree of October 25» 1921, Respecting Insectivorous Birds and Bird-Catching, 

in Belgium, — * MonUeat behc. No 31 S, November ii. 10.1 (Cfr I fxtes ,etc 

No. 2-^) 

A list of the insectivoroivs bird« that may not, at any season of the 
year be caught, killed or destroyed, exposed for sale sold, or bought m 
Belgium, or conveyed through Belgium to other countries 


n 
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The decree contains the regulations governing bird-shootmg, bird- 
catching, the use of and trade in various birds not included in the above 
category G T 

507 - Law No. 20 of July 26,1921, Relating to the Ckmtiol of (he Pink Boll Weevil 
and of the seed of the Cotton Plant* in Egypt. — Journal offtctei. No 70, auru^i i, 

1931 (Cfr iexte^ etc, NTo, 9) 

Every year after the harvest, and at latest previous to the dates that 
will be fixed annuallj’^ for each district, or zone by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, the roots of the cotton plant, of til {Htbtsct 4 .s cannabtnus) 
and of ‘‘ bamia ** (H esculentus), shall be removed from the ground 
or cut down below the lex el of the soil so that they are unable to send 
out fresh shoots Witlun the same space of time all bolls containing 
seed found lying on the ground ought to be collected and destroyed 

The Ministry of Agriculture ha^ also the |x>wer of ordering that all 
the capsules remaining on the cotton-plants and Htbtscus shall be gath 
ered and at once destroyed, even before the dates that are to be fixed 
annually 

The cotton of each crop must be ginned befoie the 1st of May sub^e 
quent to the harvest 

All the seed of each crop immediately after ginning must be subject 
ed to special disinfection in accordance with the regulations of the ^hn- 
istry of Agriculture Without the perimssion of the Ministry no cotton, 
cotton seed cotton waste residue*- etc with tJie exception of ginned 
cotton and «uch seed as has been throughly disinfected bv the abo\e- 
mentioned process, shall be removed from the premises where the gin¬ 
ning operations are earned out O T 

508 - Plant Quarantine Service in the Philippines. — scc No o of this Jieiuu 

DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

3 og ~ Sulphate of Iron and Perehloride of Iron in the Treatment of Chlorosis ot the 

Vine(i). — 1 RKlCHtixi I 111 la Propa andu A^ftcoUt Senes 11 Year XJII So is 
pp 209 209 Ban I 

* In treating “ chlorosis of the vine with sulphate of iron it is ne¬ 
cessary according to the author, to insure that this salt exerts a rather 
prolonged action on the root system of the host plant For this reason 
instead of applying a solution of iron sulphate to the soil around the dis¬ 
eased vine, It IS better to use it in the form of powder which should be well 
mixed with soil and spread round the \ine-stock at a distance of 50-60 
cm The soil is then lightly watered for some days which causes the salt 
to dis'olve gradually and pro\ides the roots with a constant supply of 

(i) See R March i j_o Mo 366 (/'</) 

[(•«-«»•] 
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a weak solution, which will not became too concentrated. For this treat¬ 
ment 250 to 300 gm. of sulphate of iron are sufficient. 

Better experimental results, as regards efficacy, rapidity and economy, 
were obtained by the author in the treatment of chlorosis with perchlor- 
ide of iron than with sulphate of iron if veiy’ dilute solutions were em¬ 
ployed. 

The author advises that i>erchloride of iron be prepared and applied 
in the following manner. 

A 2 % solution is made by adding 10 to 12 gm. of j>evchloride of iron 
to 5 or 6 litres of water. This mixture is poured into a circular trench 
dug round the \dne-stock at a distance of from 50 to 60 cm., in order to- 
get as near as possible to the roots and the trench is afterwards filled in 
with soil. 

By the adoption of this method severel3^ infected vines liave been 
permanently cured, whereas others which were treated with .sulphate 
of iron and appeared to have rect)vered became chlorotic again after some 
time had elapsed. G. T. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AXD OTHER LOWER PLANTS 

510 - Reduced Yield of chief Crops, due to Fungoid Diseases, Insects and Animal oknerai. 

Pests, in the United States of America. - see xo. ^70. o( thf^ Review 

511 - Insufficient Phosphatic Fertiliser a Factor favourable to the Development 

of Rice Diseases.— See Xo. 411 of this Roaew 

512 - Varieties of Potatoes resistant 10 Synchytrium SoUni in Great Bri- rpsistant 

tain (1). — CuTHBiSRisoNT \V , in J he Gardener^s Chronicle^ Scne« }, Vol J^XXI, plants 

Xo. 1836, p. 104. IfOiulon, March », U)22. 

During the summer of 1917 many potato fruits were gathered in some 
large fields in Scotland. In each case the fruits were taken from near 
the centre of extensive zones so that it was probable that the flowers 
had been ,**elf-fertilised and not contaminated by the pollen of other 
varieties. 

The seeds were sown in the ''pring of the following 3’ear, and in Octo¬ 
ber the tubers ])roduced by each of the plants grown from these seeds 
were lifted. 

In the spring of 1919, the six best tubers of each of tlie varieties u.'^ed 
in the experiment were jdanted at Onirskir. At the harvest at the end 
of September, careful note was taken of the immunity" of the tubers to 
Synchytrium Solani. 

From the numerous data thus obtained attention is drawn to the 
varieties Priory Queen, Favourite and Admiral wliich all belong to the 
Abundance type noted for its marked resistance to the parasite. 

G. T. 


(i) See R. Mar. ji>22, Xo. 220. {Pd) 
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513 ' IVpe of Cotton Plant cultivated in Montserrat, Antilles, lesistaat to Disesase 
and seldom attacked by " Cotton-Stainers” iDysdercus et Oxycmreaua 
spp.). - See No. 368 of this Review. 

514 » Resistance of Venezuela Cocoa Varieties against Attack oiMoniHm^ in the 
Republic of Ecuador. — See No. 427 of this Review, 

515 “ Boirytis antherarum^Trifoiii, injurious to the TrifoUum pra* 
tense, in Germany. — See No. 4<*2 of this Review. 

516 - Fusarium sp. a Deuteromycete, the probable Cause of Disease of the Legu- 
minosae, Crotataria Juncea, and C. usaramoensis, in Tonkin (i).— 

ViNCUNS F., in Bulletin a i^rj< ole de I' Imtttut scienlmque de Saigon, YdkiT III, No, x 2, 
pp. 381-384, Saigon, December 

At the end of September 1921, the Phytopathological Laboratory 
of the Scientific Institute of Saigon (Indo-China), received a large number 
of diseased .specimens of Crotalaria juncea from the Agricultural Station 
at Tuj^^n-Quang (Tonkin). 

From information furnished by the sender, it api)ears that the disease 
begins at the base of the plant and gradually invades the stem, causing 
it to wither and die. All the crops of C. pincca growing at the Station 
had been destroyed in this manner, and those of C. maramoensh which 
had long jiroved resi'-iant to the disease, hegau to be attacked at the 
beginning of September. The dr>^ si>ecimens that reached the In.stitute, 
did not enable a very clear idea to be formed of the appearance of the 
diseased plants. The cortex of the stem and roots was affected in the re¬ 
gion of the root-collar, and in the case of some specimens where the w<:K>d 
beneath the cortex was discoloured and more or less brown, sections 
from the affected regions revealed the presence of a hyaline mycelium 
passing between the cells of the cortex and invading the wood ves.sels. 

Upon .stems and roots kept in a damp plate there appeared the cha¬ 
racteristic fructifications- of the following micromycetes ; Fusarium sp., 
Neocosmospora vasinfecta, Melanospora sp., and subsequently, Cucurhita- 
ria sp. and Diplodia Theohromac(?). Upon all the plants under observation 
only Fusarium sp. was found ; this Deuteromycete appeared after a few 
days upon the sections of .'stem and roots containing the hyaline myce¬ 
lium, and was the c>nly fungus that developed upon the sterile cultural 
media upon which had been laid fragments of wood taken with every 
aseptic precaution, after the externally-.sterilised cortex had been removed. 

From the observations made on the material received Fusariutnsp, 
seems to be the i)robable cause of the disease. 

Although the author and his collaborator Pham-tu-Thien, have found 
Fusarium sp. and N. vasinfecta present at the same time UfK>n Crotalaria^ 
it is not certain that these two fructification forms belong to one species. 

N. vasinfecta is regarded a-, the perfect form of F. vasinfecium a formid¬ 
able parasite of cultivated plants and, amongst others, of the cotton- 
plant, in w^hich ic produce.s a serious disease of the root-collar. 


(i) Sec also R. Jan. 1016, No. 123 and R, Jan* kuq, No. 720. {Ed.) 
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Tte form of Neocosmospora found on Crotalaria is morphologically 
similar to that parasitic on the cotton-plant , thi^- is not the case with 
the two forms of Fusartum and the second conidial form ol the Cephalo- 
spoHum tyi>e to which they give rise 

The Deuteromycete, which is suspected of being the cause of the dis¬ 
ease attacking Crotalaria in Tonkin, seems to resemble in its morpholo¬ 
gical characters Fus udum which produces the will disease of Ca'ianus 
indtcus in India 

The symptoms ol the disease, and the presence of Bitsartitm unac¬ 
companied by other fungi in the woody tissues of the infected plant, indi¬ 
cate that tins is probably an instance of a pathological witheniig 
identical in origin with the wilt disease described b\ hngli^li and Amer¬ 
ican r>bservers 

No direct means of controlling tins chsea^e aie known The infection 
takes place lu the soil and it is theie that the pani-ite ‘^iKnild be c1estro\ed 
Antiseptic^ hive not gnen results which wouhl wan ant their use fc>r 
farm crops 

Good rc'-ult^ can be obtained bv a rotatii>ii of at lea^'t three course*- 
The intermediate cro])* must not consist <>f ])lcinls bLU>rigiug to the same 
family as those winch ha\e to be ])iotected h\ this means The s]K)res 
of the paiasitt remaining in th< ground aftei the rimoxal ot tlic crop will 
cventuallv disappear 

The Ix^sl control nRllitul is undoubte<lh the cicatiou of re^-istant 
\aneties this means p<irticularly encouraging lesults ha\e been ob¬ 
tained in combating diseases produced bv Fifsartum G T 

517 Coiietotrichum Gassypii and Cercospora Batatae, Deuteromycetes 
new to the Philippines and Injurious to the Ckitton Plant and the Sweet potato 
respectively, Wjilis C m Jht Pftitpfnu< l ficultunu, Vul X, 
pp 251 1^0-^ Uafios, l,i«una, December 

( ollctotfiihum Cossvpii Southw , the luetagcuetic stage of Glomerellu 
(r 06 svpu (Southw) Kdg , which produces the disease known under the 
name of cotton authiaciiose, his recently been obs<.r\ed on the esitton 
bolb at the l/os B<inos College of Agriculture 

As this parasite ha*- not hitherto been repented fioni anv olhei }>art 
ol the Philippines, the spread oi the disease can ])n>babl\ lx* ])re\cnted 
by careful seed selection and the a]>pUcation ot eftiuent quaraiitme meas¬ 
ures to all cotton grown at the College 

The fungus can exist in the seeds and dead tis'-nes in the soil toi a 
long time, and is thus \eiy difhcult to coutiol Cotton should not be 
grown indefimtely on soils mtected by this disease, and as in the case of 
other crops, recourse must be had to a sj stem of rotation The danger of 
infection could be greatly diminished b\ the renio\al and burning of the 
plants after the harvest, while the s]>read of the disease on the sterna 
of the host plants wf>ukl be checked by taking the *-eed from healthy 
bolls only. 

The presence ot Cercospora Baiatae Zimm has also been observed at 







the Los Banos College of Agriculture on the sweet potato ; this is the first 
time the parasite had been found on that plant in the Philippines, although 
it had previously been reported as doing great damage to the leaves of 
the sweet potato in South China. Rotation of crops might prove effica¬ 
cious ; it would also be advisable to plant the sweet x>otato during the 
driest months of the year. G. T. 

518 - Cereospora Arachidis var. ^macrospora n. {var., a] Ryphomyoete 

Injurious to the Pea-Nut in Lombardy, Italy. — matfki l., io RMsia di Patoio Ja 

vegetate. Year XII, Nos. 1-2, pp. 7 -Ji. Pavia, March 2t), i<t22. 

On a farm in the Commune of Bereguardo (Prov. of Pavia), during 
the second half of September 1921, round or oval spots of a dark chest¬ 
nut colour, and sometimes reaching i cm. in diameter, were found, 
frequently in large numbers, on the leaves of Arachis hypogaea. 

These spots were caused b3^ a Hyphoni\^cete of the genus Cercospora, 
The fructifications of this fungus developed in the spots on either surface 
of the leaf. 

The parasite, which is new to Italy, is provisionally described as a 
variety (var. Macrospora) of C. Arachidis P. Henn : 

It is advisable to cut off the aerial purtions of the plant attacked and 
not to feed them to cattle or use them as manure, G. T. 

5 x 9 - The Mucoracea,/^^/zopiis ttig^ricans^ Injurious to Pumpkins, in Italy.— 

ClFERRI R , in di Ai-rtcoliurcty Yeai XXVII, No. 13, pp g6. JPamia, 

March 11, 1922. 

In 1921 a disease appeared in damp and iiai-ticnlarly in low'-lying 
jilaces in the neighbourhood of Alba, which although not ver>’ wide-spread 
caused considerable damage here and there among the pumpkins, A< 
soon as the xmmpkins ripened, large dark, irregularly rounded spots were 
seen on the surface and these patches spread so extensively that the fruit 
became soft and was changed to a brown colour.' The pulj) of the pumpkins 
attacked was blackish-brown and the exterior of the seeds also turned 
brown. The mesocarji from which there exuded a hyaline, non-putrid 
liquid, was seen under the microscope to be greatly disorganised and in¬ 
vaded by a mycelium, at first Ityaline, and afterwards of a greA’ish colour. 
In the mycelium were embedded black, roundish bf>dies (sclerolia), wliich 
helped by their number to give to the pulp its blackish colour. 

Pieces of infected pumpkin when placed in a moist, warm chamber, 
soon became covered with a thick growth of a Mucoracea identified as 
Rhizopus nigrans Ehr., a ubiquitous, veiy cf>mnion saprophAdic fungus, 
known to <x:cur as an occasional jiarasite. 

In the case of piimiikins all the diseased fruits should be destnyed 
and they should not be planted in very danq) places. G. T. 

520 - PenicHtium crustaeeum, the Cause of Rot in Quinces, in Italy.— 

CiFERRi R in R^vistn di Patolo>:%a ve^^etalc. Year XII. Nos. 1-2, pp. 12-17 Pavia, 

March 20, 1922, 

It has been noted that in the Marches, Emilia, Piedmont, and several 
other parts of Italy, qtiinces kept in damp i)laces are liable to a cliestnut- 

[siT-«e«] 
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Thrown rot which sometimes destroys the entire crop At fir'll a veiy’^ 
small brown spot like a bruise is seen on the fruit which increases m size 
and becomes depressed and the tissues of the hoUow part soften At the end 
of a few days half the fruit is attacked by this rot and gives out the charac¬ 
teristic smell of organic substances in course of fermentation and decom¬ 
position Then a felt, at first of a wlutish and later of a bluish colour, 
makes its apiiearance on the depressed spot and when the rot has spread 
to the whole quince it becomes invested with a greenish-blue covering of 
different shades 

The nucroscope has shown this affection to be the work of the pol\- 
morphous fungus Pentctlhunt crustaceum (L ) Fr a ver> common sapro 
ph3rte and a facultative parasite 

The ejiicarp of perfectly he«ilthv quinces when ^cr itched b> a needle 
infected with the conidia of this Mucidinea evhibits all the caractenstic 
s\niptoms of the disease If the conidia are pi iced on an eiitireh un¬ 
broken ejncaq) the results obtained aie negative 

In order to jircveiit the outbreak of this disease all quinces intended 
foi -^torage must be tret from any lesions and the tiiut should be kept in 
a \er\ dr\ place The quinces must not louth one another and should 
not be jiiJed up in heaps G T 

WEb.DS AND V \RASITIC FLOWTERING PLANTS 

5.1 ~ Strig^M densifiorm and 5 . euphrmsioides Scrophulariaceae Parasitic 
on the Sugar Cane m India. itTHR\ t^iChanp m Uc i ncuitunti joutno 

Indiit \o\ XVl Pirt ^ pp f ^ ^ pi ; Calcutta 

In Sciitember iqzo the sugar canes (var Katha ) giowu on the 
banks of tilt Sutkj were lefxirtcd to l>e senoiislv tiflected L)n mvesti 
g itiou It was found that the plants were severelv attacked b> parasite^ 
belonging to the genus Siriga (fain Scrophulariaceae) Two specie*- were 
di-'Cov'ered which were subsequently identified as S dmsiftora Benth 
and S LUphrastonUs Benth These pi mts grew m great numbers from 
the ba-^e ol the ^ugar-cane^ hundreds being missed togtthcr on a 
single spot Grou])s of them were also found at a certain distance from 
the sugar-canes, but thev weie connected underground with the indivi¬ 
dual attacking the root svsteni of their hosts The two species of Strtga 
were met with in diffeient plantations S dtnsifloja grew m the villages 
of bhergarh, Fatehgarh Makowal etc and S euphfasiotdts m the fields 
of sugarcane and of Indropogon :>orghum belonging to the village of 
Pawat 

The piesence of Striga plants was remarked about seven years ago in 
tile village of Garht m the terntoiv oi the State of Patiala and thev have 
also been seen for three years at Sheqiour and at Fatehgarh 

The stigai-canes attacked bv the parasites are weakly, the leaves 
witlier and the whole plant appears to be suflemig from di ought Some 
of the sugar-ciaues are killed bv the pests, whereas others aie but little 
injured. 
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Siriga has a very well developed root-system which encloses the 
rootlets of the sugar cane like a net. A number of suckers are put forth, 
by the roots of the scrophulaiiacea which fasten upon the lootlets of the 
host, and in this manner the parasite obtains all the nourishment it requires. 

It is propagated only by seeds which when ripe fall in great quanti¬ 
ties to the ground and grow at the same time as the host plant. 

So far it has not been possible to make any specific recommendations 
as to control measures, but as in the case of other parasitic phanerogams, 
e. g. Orobanche, the development of Striga could doubtless be checked by- 
pulling up the plants before the shoots have time to flower. 

Since the cotton plant is not subject to the attacks of Siriga, it is 
advisable whenever ix>ssible to grow c<»tton instead of sugar-cane in zones 
infested by these parasites. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 
522 - On the Etiology of the Potato Disease known as Tip-bum in the United 

States (i). — Kyer J. R., in Science, New Series, Vol, IV, No. 1116, pp. x 5 o-X 5 x, Utica, 
N. Y., Febtuaty 17, 1922. 

Researches have been made of recent years at the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania State College with the object of determining the 
etiology and specific cause of the potato disease called tip-burn due to 
the attack of Empoasca malt. 

The experiments were carried out in the form of a series of inocu¬ 
lations with aqueous and alcoholic extracts of the Rhynchote and other 
insects living at the expense of the potato. The inoculated plants were 
placed in special cages and exposed to sunlight of different degrees of in¬ 
tensity in order to determine how far sunlight influences the development 
of the disease. 

The results obtained led to the following conclusions ; 

1) Tip-burn of the jx^tato can he induced by means of an extract 
obtained by maceration of the n^^mphs or adult forms of E. mali and is 
transmissible by direct inoculation ; this indicates the x>resence of some 
specific substance, either inherent or of external origin and tran*^mitted 
by the Rh3mchote which is the actual cause of the disease. 

2) The active principle of this substance is more energetic in the 
nymph stage of the Rhynchote. 

3) The specific substance is present in the tissues of the diseased 
leaf after inoculation with the Rhynchote extract and can be transmitted 
by reinoculation to healthy plants. 

4) This substance is of a definite nature and the disease cannot 
be induced by inoculation with extracts of insects other than fnalK 
or by mechanical injury. 


(i) See alsio R, Feb. 1922, No. 215. [Kd.) 
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5) Snalight plays an important part in the progress of tip-bum 
after it has once begun, but the absence of sunlight does not prevent 
its appearance. G. T. 

523 — Observations nude on the Life-History of lutspeyresiM pomoneI/» in the 

Valley of the Grand Ck>loiado. — sieoler e. h., and plakck ir. k. (in coUaboration 

with the Coloracio Agri^'ultural HJCperiment Station, > in United \State^ Department or 

As^f^cuUnrc, Hulletin 933, 119 pp., figs. 3^**, pi. 7 . Washington, 1 >. C, 1921. 

Laspeyresia pomonella L., which is generally regarded as the most 
destructive enemy of apples and pears, is very common and very destruc¬ 
tive in the Valley of the Grand (Colorado). 

In view of the great losses caused by this Microlepidopteron to the 
fruit industry of the district, it was considered advisable that a complete 
study of the life history of the insect should be made, in order to obtain 
some basis for control exjjeriments. 

These biological investigations were Ix^gun in 1915 and continued 
the fidlowing year according to the scheme devised by the Bureau of Kn- 
tomology of the Vnited States in collaboration with the Colorado Agri¬ 
cultural Ex|>erinient Station. 

The \"alle3’’ oi the Grand is situated in the county of Me^a on the West¬ 
ern slopes of the Rf>cky Mountains, and possesses a relatively dry climate. 
The day tera]>erature^ are high during the summer, but the night temx>er- 
atures are comparatively low. 

These coinlitions are so fa\'ourable to the development of L. pomo¬ 
nella, that there are two complete generations and one incomplete gene- 
lation of this insect during the year. 

The authors give a detailed account of the careful observations maile 
in each of the above-mentioned years on the subjects of the duration of 
the chr\".salis stage of pupation of caterpillars that have over-wintered; 
the deposition of eggs by the females coming from these caterpillars, the 
number nf eggs laid by each female and the length of the life of the adult-^ 
(both males and females) derived from the caterpillars that have over¬ 
wintered. The autht>rs also give the most minute details of the biolo 
gical investigations respecting the different stages of the first, second and 
third generations of the insect. 

In the Valley of the Grand, the natural enemies of L. pomonella are of 
little importance* 

The beetle Tenebroides coriicalis Melsh. and the Arachnid Coriarachne 
versicolor Keys, have been reported as preying upon the caterpillars of 
the MicrolepidojDteron. An unsucessful attempt was made to introduce 
a very well-known Cole<7pteron Calosofna sycophanUi L. Trichogramma 
minulum Riley and Dibrachys clisiocampi Fitch have been found parasitic 
on the eggs and caterpillars respectively. The parasite Arthrolytns apa- 
telae, Ashmead has been obtained by breeding. 

The adult individuals of L. potnonella hatch later in orchards than 
in fields, but the period of hatching is shorter in the orchards. Most of 
the adult insects, whether derived from the caterpillars that have hibernal- 
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ed or from those of the first generation, emerge during the latter part 
of the morning and the early hours of the afternoon, the largest number 
appearing as a rule between 9 and ii a. m. 

L. pomoneUa makes short local flights, but does not otherwise appear 
to be a migratory insect. The adiUts can however make continuous 
flights, of at least eight hundred metres, without any assistance from 
the wind. 

The females of the microlepidopteron lay most of their eggs be¬ 
tween late afternoon and early e\"ening, ovipositing being especially active 
at dusk. 

L, pomoneUa is very productive in the valley of the Grand. Three 
females of the first generation laid in captivity over three hundred eggs 
each, the largest total number of eggs laid by a single female being three 
hundred and sixteen, wliile the largest number laid in a day by one female 
was a hundred and fifteen. 

On June 24, 1915 an orchard consisting entirely of pear-trees was 
examined in order to determine the cause of the leaves turning brown. 
It was found that the change of colour was due to the caterjrillars of L. 
pomoneUa which. ha\dng found no fruit at their dispw>sal, had excavated 
galleries in the ends of the branches of the ]>ear-trees. 

In districts where there are large numiners L. pomoneUa, bands are 
very often used instead oi sprays in the control of the insect. A band 
of materia] is placed round the trunk of the tree and removed alxnit every 
ten days when an}- caterjnllars that liave made their cocoons under the 
band are destroyed. 

In 1916 an experiment was made by surrounding trunks with bands 
of material folded in such a manner that wliite strit)es alternated with 
black, and this proved that the microlepidopteron preferred to puj>ate 
under the dark portions. In must not assumed however that the 
light bands are useless, for it is probable that if the cateqnllar can find 
no better place to spin its cocoon, it will content itself with making it be¬ 
neath them. In practice fruit growers have found that bands of packing 
cloth folded two or three times answer the pur])ose quite well. 

The variety of the Microplepido]>teron to which was given the name 
of L. pomoneUa L. var simpsonii Buck, was reared during the course of 
the study of the apple parasite from material collected in the open in the 
Valley of the Grand. G. T. 

524 - Propagation of Date Palms by Cuttings iavouring the Development of Phaeni^ 

coccus MarlattL See* No 435 of this Review, (Ed.). 

525 - Resistance of Coix Lacryma Jobi var. mayuen to animal Pests in the 

Philippines. See No 412 of this Review 

526 - Iriphlcps a Natural Rhynchote Enemy of the Pink Cotton Boll 

Weevil (Platyedra gossypieUa )^ in India. - Ballard K.,in The Amcv^Uuml 

Journal of India, Vol. XVI, Part 5, pp. •> 7 i’ 57 V Calcutta, 1021. 

In 192.1 Triphleps tantilus Motsch. appeared in large numbers at Onm- 
batore, which confirmed the statement made in the preceding year that 
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this Rliynchote can live as well upcm the eggs as upon the scarcely hatched 
larvae of the Pink Cotton Boll-Weevil. The nymphs of Tf. tcmtilus seem 
to attack the boll-weevil more greedily than the adult insects. A labora- 
tof}’' experiment has shown that the nymphs of the Rhynchote prefer the 
caterpillars to the eggs of Platyedra. It is imlikely tliat 7 V. tantilus 
often has an opjxnrtunity of catching the Platyedra caterpillars in 
the open because as soon as they emerge from the eggs the caterpillars 
find their way into the nearest bolls. As, however, PL gossypiella lays 
its eggs in places that are much frequented by the Rh>Tichote, a large 
number must In? destroyed by Tr. taniilm, which also lives upon other 
insects that are parasites of the cotton-x)lant. G. T. 

527 - Terpsiphoae patMdisi, A Bird Useful to Agriculture in India.— i ' i.etchiir 

T,h, and in '1 he A ^r'cuHurl Jourfuilof Vol XVI, Part 5, pp ;r'*’ 

48’. I coloured Plate. Calcutta, 1021 

The authors give the descriptive cluiracters of TerpsipJwne paradist 
(Paradise Plycatcher), and clescril>e its habits. 

This bird is found throughout India, from Afghanistan and Cashmere 
to Ceylon, except in the North-West to the Rist of the Brahmapootra, 
where it is^replaced b}’ T. affinis. It is to be met throughout the year 
in most of the districts of the plain, but it makes local migrations for de¬ 
finite periods. T. paradisi seems particularly common in North India. 

It feeds on small beetles, Diptera, Rh\Tichotes, I'ormicids and Arachnids, 
wliich it catches on the wing. It thus does great service to agriculture 
and for this reason is protected by law' in Bengal, the Presidency of Bombay 
and in Burmah. It is probably protected also in M^^sore. G. T 

528 - Inseet Enemies of Rice In the Philippines. — See Xo of thL< Kerm., 
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529 - Leptocatisa acuta, a Rhynchote injurious to Rice in the Philippines ( 0 . 

UiCH-^NCO, , in 1 hi Phthppifii Rni€U\ Vol XIV. No i. pp. 187-1.25. 4 pi. 

Manila, i<ui 

It would apfK^ir from tlie entomological iii\^stigations tliat have 
been carried out for fifteen years b}’^ the Bureau of Science in all parts of 
the Philippines, and from exj)erimentvS made for four years in the open 
by the author at l/os Banos and in the neighboiirh(K>d, lliat the represen¬ 
tative of the genus Lepiocorisa wliich attacks rice crops m these islands 
may be identified a.s L. acuta Thunb, knowm as the “ rice bug.’* Stm. 
has also reported the presence of L. varicornis Fabr (2) in the Philip])ines 
in 1870, but judging from the descriptions given by Distant, the characters 
ascribed to L. acuta and L. varicornis do not vary .sufficiently for the two 
insects to be regarded as belonging to distinct sjiecies. 

This Rhynchote is known in many parts of the Philippines under 
verj" similar local names. 


(1) See also JR. Jan, 1011. Nob 27 and i2t>: K. i)ct, u7i. {hd } 

(2) See R, Oct. 1914, No <^71, and R, May uuS, No. o<>4. {R(i>) 
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L, acuta is widespread throughout the Philippine archipelago and 
causes much damage in all the rice-growing provinces. It is al^ known 
in India, China and Java ■— where it is commonly called walang san- 
git’’ (x), — in Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo and others of the Sunda Isles, 
as well as in Australia. Very probably it exists also in Japan. 

Up to the present no study has been made of the life-history of the 
insect in the Philippines, 

During the coolest hours of the day, in the early morning and late 
afternoon, the nymphs and adults of L. acuia may be seen on the young 
rice panicles. Towards midday the insect seeks refuge fn'»ni the intense 
heat of the sun and retires to the lower parts of the plants such as the leaf 
bases. 

Although a certain number of the Rhynchotes may sometimes be 
fotmd on a single rice panicle, L. acuta has never beexi observed to be 
gregarious during any of its developmental stages. In the rice fields 
the adults are usually more plentiful tlian the nymphs. 

On the farm of the AgiiculUiral College at Tvos Banos it was observed 
that a considerable number of L acuta in all stages of development made 
their appearance in August, September and October, becoming numerous 
in November and still more plentiful in December. In the tw'o lattei 
months the caryopses of the rain\ season rice crops are in the soft stage. 
In January when there is generally a drought accompanied hy a very 
high temperature, the Rhynchote can obtain but little suitable food and 
its numbers therefore decrease in this and the two or three following months. 
Rice grown during the dry ]>eriod and reaching the soft alxmt March 

or April and during the first lialf of Ma>, when it is generally very hot and 
dry, has been found to be less attacked by L autta thin nee cultivale<l 
during the rain^^ season 

P'roni the time it leaves the egg and throughout all subsequent stages 
the Rhvmcote is capable of injuring the rice grain The insect feeds on 
grains which are still in the soft stage, bv inseTting it.s sucking apparatus 
at the jKunt of least resistance, namely at the coiijuiu'tion of the paleae. 
Some (lays after the puncture has been made, a yellowish-biown s|x>t is 
seen on the paleae, wfiich increases gradually in size and marks the place 
of the wound. The grain that has been attacked does not develop nor¬ 
mally and, though it may attain the ordinary size, is never more thin an 
enijity envelope. It is uncertain whether the subsequent growrth of the 
caiy^opsis is hindered by the direct effect of the mechanical lesion produced 
by the insect sucking out the contents of the grain which is in course of 
development, or by the introduction into the grain of an enzyme or some 
other (Jelelerious substance during its attack. Such seeds as shown by their 
external a^jpearance that they have been attacked by L. acuta have a bitter 
or ui)]>lea.sant taste which would seem to indicate that these pathological 
results must lx? due to other factors than a .simple mechanical injury. 


(i) Seo R, Oct. 1917, No. 978 ami R Feb. 1919, No, 260, (Ed.) 
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The nature of the injury wrought by L acuta causes it frequently to 
be mistaken for the work of Schoenobtus tncertellu^ Walk (paddy-borer), 
but in this case, all the grains of the panicle are empty and of a uniform 
pale straw colour, whereas when a panicle has been citlacked by L acuta, 
owing to the insects' method of fading, some only of the grains are eniptv, 
while the rest develop norm<illv , further, the characteristic vellowish- 
brown spots are to l>e seen on the panicle at the spot where the insect 
has inserted its sucking apparatus 

L actt^a probably c.iuses more economic damage 1c» the rice ciop in 
the Philippines tiwn any other insect and the crops of nee growm during 
the rainy season are often diminished 50 % or more owing to its attacks 
If one nee field is planted earlier than the others m the same neigh- 
lx>urhood, the nee which has t^een first planted attracts 41II the individuals 
of L acuta jiresent in the distnct as soon ^is it has reached the soft dough 
stage One planter of Bay (Ivaguna) lost over 70 ^ of his nee crop m 
igi<S tor this very reason Similar results occur when earl\ varieties of 
rice are planted with late varieties 

From observations made <it I/is Banos m L acnla apjiears to 

have a decided preteicnce toi certain vaiicties of nee Bnucol for 111 stance 
IS particularK li*ibU to <i1t<ick, tios'^ibB on «iccount of its sweeter taste 
.ind chaiacteristic smell, icmpled with the fact that the paleae are not 
so strongh tunned, which facihtates the pass.ige of the proboscis of the 
insect to the CvUvopsis 

Most of the awned varieties lia\e ]>roved t<> be immune, the awn-- 
prohibh acting as \ protection against the mtrudei further, in these 
vanetics, the p«ilcae are stronger tind more sohdlv united at the angles 
L acu^ t IS onlv able to injure rice gram when it is in the soft 
(lough stage 

During the niontlis when nee is not grown, or when it htis not ie*iched 
the soft stage. L acuia lives at the expense of various wnld jilants The 
insect seems, howe\cr, to j^refer ncc to <in\ other of its host plants and re¬ 
turns to it at the earliest op|K)rtunit> 

Adult individuals of the Rhvnchote ha\e been i,een in the Philippines, 
far from an\ nee plants, on Panxeum fiaxxdum and P colonum and when 
these (Jraimneae \veie glowing together on the same grtnind, the insect 
always showed a jneterence tor the second, no doubt ause its grain 
IS the more succulent The nymphs ot the Rfonchote h.ive bc'en foimd on 
Dtqifarta cofisanqutfica The insect has «ilso been reported as living at 
the ex|:>ense of ( ttrus sp Its eggs have been found c^n a leaf of ( decumana 
and egg-capsules on a leaf of Ph\tolaccadio%ta, but experiments have showni 
that L acuta cannot obtain a suitable food supply from either ( de- 
cumana or Phyt dtotca and that the eggs found on the leaves of these 
plants had probabU been laid there by accident 

Subsequent expenuieuts earned out wath nineteen sjiecies of plants 
many of which rejiresented the commonest weeds of the nce-fields, at I^os 
Bafios and its neighbourhood, liave shown that P colonum, P flaiidum, 
P. Crus-galh, P. reptans and /> consangmnea act as good host-plants to 
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L, acuta, for some individuals have been able to reach the ^dutt stage^ 
mate, and deposit eggs npoxi them. Ftom the resnlts of the experiments 
it ajjpears that Andropogon Sorghum which is stated to be a host of L. 
varicornis in India, does not furnish food suitable to £. acuta. In the 
laboratory the L, acuta does fairly well on Paspalum conjugatum, Pa^ 
nicum barhinode, Dactyloctenium aegyptiacum, P, carinatum, Cynodon 
Dactylon, Eleusine indica and Cyperus Ifia, but only until it has reached 
the second or third phase of the nymph stage. The author cannot at present 
say for certain that these latter plants are less suitable hosts from the food 
point of view than the 5 others mentioned above. The premature death 
of the nymphs might have been due to other factors and not to unsuitable 
nourishment. 

Although the results of these exi>eriments do not justify any definite 
line to be drawn between the plants upon which the Rhynchote can feed 
and those tliat are unsuited to it, they show that some wild plants are good 
hosts for the insect. 

The author gives a detailed description of all the stages of the Rhyn¬ 
chote. 

Under laboratory conditions it was found that the male lived from 
twenty-six to ninety-.seven days after hxitching, the average being sixty- 
two days ; the females lived from sixty-five to a hundred and twenty- 
four days, the average being eightj^-nine da^^. 

The female does not attain sexual maturity mitil after a period var^mg 
from seven to twenty-seven days after hatching. 

Mating takes place at least three times during the life of the female, 
and always in the morning. 

Oviposition is most active from six in the evening to six in the morning. 

The female lays her eggs from eleven to forty days aftei hatching 
out, the average being twenty-tour days. Under laboratory conditions 
it has been found that the length oi the la^dng season varies from thirty- 
eight to eighty-two days, with an average of sixty-five days and the female 
lives eleven days after the end of the laying i>eriocJ. The number of eggs 
dejx)sited by one female in a day TOries from none to twenty-three and 
the total number of eggs laid during the seascm varies from a hundred and 
five, to three hundred and thirty-four with an average of two himdred and 
twelve. 

The eggs are generally dejwsited in one or two linear series along the 
median vein, on the upper surface of the leaf, at a short distance from 
the tip. 

In the laboratory" the incubation period varies from six to eight days, 
with an average of seven and a quarter days. 

The nymph moults five times before attaining the adult stage ; the 
complete nymph stage extends over a period ot time varying from seven¬ 
teen to twenty-three days, with an average of 19.6 days. 

In addition to the absence of wings and of reproductive organs in the 
nymph and the difference in the number of segments the chief characters 
distinguishing nymphs from adult insects are the position of the scent 



otgans, which in the nytnphs are situated between the third and fourth 
and the fourth and fifth aMominal tergite, whereas in the adults they ate 
placed on the metathorax ; and in the number of the tarsal segments, 
two in the case of the nymph and three in the adult insect. 

The predatory Coleopteron Cicindela sexpunctata Fabr., which the 
author has never been able to find in the course of his researches, and a 
Hymenopterous egg parasite belonging to the family Prociotrypidae^ 
have been reported as natural enemies of acuta in the Philippines. 

As a result of his biological observations, the author makes some sug¬ 
gestions respecting the control of L. actda as a starting yyoint for further 
investigation. 

In the first place everything should be done to increase the niimber 
of the egg parasites named,and it is necessary to im]x>rt from India and 
f>ther old rice-growing countries, ;'Vg-i>ara.sites as well as predatoiy^ insects 
that are not found in the Plulii)^nes. 

The rice ought to be planted^^in such a way as to insure that all the 
crops grovim during the rainy season reach the soft dough stage at about 
the same fiate in a gi\=en locality. Wherever water for irrigation is plen¬ 
tiful it is advisable to delay planting, so that the grain may not reach the 
soft dough stage before the end of Januar3% or even as late as Febniaiy’. 

Care should also lie taken to obtain, by means of selection and cross- 
ing, t\7>es of rice that are either immune or nearly so. 

Since early crops of rice planted on a small area are a great attraction 
to the Rh^^ichote, many such small plantations should be made in several 
])laces in a given district to serv^e as traps. After the adult insects have 
collected in large numbers in these small rice-fields and Ixave laid their 
eggs, the ]>lants can be burnt and in this way the adult individuals, the eggs, 
and any nymphs that may have developed, are destroyed. The adult 
insects can be attracted by pieces of putrifying meat or other suitable 
bait, and then killed. 

They can also bt‘ captured in special long bags which are dragged 
across the field, as is done in India. 

During the rice-growing season weeds which ripen before the crop 
and form hosts for the Rhynchote must l>e uprooted from the rice-fields. 
The sloi)es should also be cleared pt all weeds. After the rice has been 
harvested the ground ought to l^e ploughed and planted with another 
crop, and should not l>e allow'ed to be invaded by weeds, as commonly 
occurs in many parts of the Philippines. 

The eggs may also be collected by hand. 

Insecticides acting by contact, such as kerosene emulsion, and applied 
by means ot a knapsack sprayer may be ver\" efficacious, es]:)ecially in con¬ 
trolling the nymphs, which generaily congregate on the i>anicles during 
the coolest hours of the day. The spra>dng should be carried out early 
in the morning, or late in the afternoon and the insecticide must only be 
directed against the panicles. As rice is only subject to the attack of the 
Rhynchote during the soft stage which lasts for about a month, the treat¬ 
ment must be limited to this period. The spra^dng should be repeated 
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fairly frequently during the month in order to destroy any insects that 
may have fallen on the ground, or otherwise escaj^ed the previous appli¬ 
cations. G. T. 

530 X Dysdercus sp.. a Rhynchote injurious to Hibiscus Sabduriffs var* 
mitissima in the Federated Malay States. — See No 420 of this Review 

531 - Laphy^ma a Macrolepidopteron Injurious to Sugar Cane and 

Maize^ new to Queensland.-- }AiiCVJS, V, ^iix 7 he Queensland ioricuUural Journal, 

Vol XVI, Part 4, PP 27t>‘‘2i><>, i plate Biisbanc, 

The presence of Laphy^ma exemfla Walk, was reported for the first 
imie at Meringa near Cairns, on February 18, 1920. The larvae were al¬ 
ready more than half-grown and had done considerable injury to the leaves 
of the sugar-cane and to i^he young maize plants. 

The caterpillars were swarming thousands over an area oi about 
one hundred acres, but were still more lumerous on the grassy strips and 
the edges of the fields 

They carried on their depredations in the full sunbght and conld be 
clearly seen eating up the greater part of the leaf blades of which they often 
left only the median vein intact. 

By Februarj" 21 the larvae were fully grown Two hundred of them 
were collected and put into breeding cages and after two days ,U1 the cater¬ 
pillars burrowed in the soil to pupate. 

The chr3’s;ilis stage lasted from seven to eleven days , the first a<lult 
insect emerged on March i. During the following 5 days forty-one adults 
appeared, of which twent^^-five were males and si\ females Onh" 20 50 % 
of the two hundred caterpillars reached the adult stage. The^" were para¬ 
sitised in tlie ])roix>rtion of 33 50 hy a Tachind, i being attacked 
by Hyinenoptera The forty-five other catequila is a])i>arenlly succn-iiiilieci 
to the attack of a disease of bacterial origin. 

The author gives a description of the caterpillar, chrysalis, and adult, 
form of L. exemptu, Tliis Macrolepidoj>teron is a natiw of Africa, and 
appears never to have been observed before in the Queensland sugar- 
plantations. 

In addition to the parasitic Taclinid alread3^ mentioned, its natural 
enemies are the parasitic Hymenoptera Mciopius umfestraia^ Mer., and 
Iphiaula\ dubitorius Fabr., and the predatory Coleopteron, Ophonoides 
australis Dej. 

Should the insect do further damage, it is well to remember that the 
young caterpillars must be destrcq-ed as soon as they apj)ear. The method 
with a ixiisonous solution usually adopted is to water the grass l>etweeii 
the bands of cateipillars and the crop to be protected. 

The following formula is prescribed in Rhodesia : sodium arsenite 
I kg. , liquorice, 8 kg. ; water, i hectolitre. 

When the attack is confined to a limited area, it is better to use a 
solution of calcium arsenite to which has been added 600 gm. of liquorice 
per hectolitre of water G. T. 
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533 > Cmrococeu* pmr^ybmnmis, » Sei^Inseet tonad on tlio Oofltoe Haa^ la 

the State ol Fanlqrba, Bnufl. — Mo&bira. C., iji ChacaraB e QuintaeB, Year XXIX, 
in Vol. XXV, No. t, pp. 28-30, figs. 2. Sfto Paulo, January 15, 1922. 

Cerococcus parahybensis Hempel, popularly known under the name of 
vennelbo is most probably a parasite of the coffee-plant in the State 
of Parahyba, where, however, its presence was noticed only in 1921. 

This scale-insect does not spread rapidly in the zone of coffee-cultiva¬ 
tion, and is only represented there by a limited number of individuals on 
each plant. When this pest occurs in large numbers upon coffee-plants 
that have already been weakened, it furthers the destruction of the plan¬ 
tations, though in many cases this cannot be attributed to the insect, 
but is due to negligent cultivation. 

The number of female insects exceeds that of the males. 

The development of Cerococcus parahybensis is favoured by damp, 
and the parasites multiply greatly in the rainy season. The breeding 
season lasts from July to August »ud in October when the dry season is 
at its height, the insects have been Ac^und in a dying condition. 

Some traces of natural enemies of this coccid have been observ^ed 
It is impossible to employ insecticides, but the insects can be removed 
by the application of a hard brush or by hand 

It is necessary to cut down and burn any neglected coffee-plants 
that have been attacked by the parasite. The spring cultivation of the 
coffee plantations in the State of Parahyba should be improved, and apart 
from the seeds, all transport ow removal of young coffee plants, or parts 
of plants, within the State should be prolubited* G T. 

553 Ypsoiophas i37Jir£'/iye//<is,a^Microlepidopteron injurious to the Juniper^ 
Hew Jersey^ United States. — Wkiss, II B , and r^oxx, R B , in Entomolos: cal News, 
Vol xxxiir. No 3, pp 80-82. Philadelphia, March 1922 

This European species has been reported in America from the State 
of New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, where it occurs in its larval 
stage upon the Juniper, 

For several years Ypsolophus marginellus Fabr. (the Juniper web- 
worm) has been increa.sing in variou.s parts of New Jerse5% where it ha^ 
done considerable damage. At the present time this Microlepidopteron 
is certainly to be found at Rutherford, Scotch-Plains, Springfield and New 
Brunswick, where it is especially common in the nurserj’^-gardens. The 
caterpillar appears to confine its depredations to the leaves of Juniperus 
communis and of its varieties aurea, hortzontalis, depressa, hihernica etc. 
The insect winters between the leaves which it fastens together by means 
of a web, retiring into these nests wlien from half to fully grown. 

In the north of New Jersey, the larvae begin active life in May ; they 
live on the more or less dry leaves, until they attain their full development 
when they pupate in large numbers after the middle of the month. The 
insect encloses itself in a white silky envelope placed between the partially 
eaten leaves which are covered with a web. The first adults come out 
towards the end of May or at the beginning of June ; the largest number 
emerging about the middle of June. The eggs are laid singly, and quanti- 
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ties are usually found on tbe young terminal shoots, in th^ angle between 
the stem and the leaf insertion; eggs are also sometimes laid on the shoots 
or stems. The incubation j>eriod has not been definitely observed : the 
first caterpillars, 0,5 mm. in length, were seen on Jxily 8. On leaving the 
egg the larvae begin feeding on the upper epidermis of the young leaves, 
which become discoloured in places and finally turn entirely brown. To- 
wards the end of Jul3’^, when the caterfrillars are about 2 mm. long, their 
webs are clearly visible. As the larvae grow, their gregarious tendency 
becomes more evident, and the leaves of the host-plant are more thickly 
enveloped in the webs. These webs first enclose the terminal shoot and 
then envelop the branch for some centimetres below the tip this is repeated 
at different points on the plant wliich is thus destroyed. As the season 
advances the webs increase in size, they contain more excrement, and the 
leaves wither and die. Small plants ^nch as those of the hibernica variety 
may be entirely covered by the webs from top to bottom. There appears 
to be only one generation of Ypsolophtis margincllus in the year ; the lar¬ 
vae grow slowl^’’ during the summer and hibernate throughout the cold 
season. In the spring when they again become active, the cateT]:>illars 
find little green food at their dis^x>sal and appear to content themselves 
with dead leaves. Fifteen or more of these grubs, are found nestling in 
a web. 

The authors give a inor|)hological description of each stage of the 
Microlepidopteron. 

As regards control, they advise treatii^g the infested plants with lead 
arsenate, either in the liquid or powder form, during the last fortnight of 
June or the first half of July, for at that time the webs are small, thin and 
easily penetrated. Later on powder cannot be employed, and it is neces¬ 
sary^ to have recourse to ^])raying. in order to penetrate the foliage which 
is most closely enveloped by the webs of the inject. In the ca.*He of certain 
varieties of juniper, the nests containing the caterpillars can be cut off 
and burnt at the beginning of spring. O, T. 
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Improvement in Administrative Methods 
in the Belgium Ministry of Agriculture 

by M. Mat. 

Technical afficet tn the Ministry of Agriculture^ Brussels. 

The public services are as a rule the object of much adwrse criticism. 
Wrongly or rightly the public accuses then of being insatiable ogres 
who devour a large part of the revenue ; complaints are made of the great 
number of officials and their inadequate output, of official delays and red 
tape, — in short, all possible shortcomings are laid to their charge. In 
Belgium they have not escai>ed from this chorus of criticism and attack. 
Are we therefore justified in concluding that the services are in fact not 
up to their work, or is public opinion in the wrong ? The truth, as is so 
constantly the case, is not to be found at either of the two extremes, but 
somewhere midway between them. Undoubtedly these .services stand 
in need of certain reforms. In the absence of a well irmtured and hanno- 
niously balanced programme, they seem often to be tra\'elling without 
any definite direction. Their working methods are not the best adapted 
for modem requirements, they are insufficiently elastic and progress is 
too slow. The methods employed in the recruitment of officials do not 
always exact the required guarantees and the better elements do not 
receive the encouragement they deserve. 

Several prominent men have recently undertaken the laborious and 
thankless task of analysing in detail the deficiencies of administrative 
systems, of investigating the causes and indicating the remedies. While 
in France M. Fayoi^ was publisliing his remarkable treatise on adminis¬ 
trative theory, M. De Vltyst in Belgium, during the German occupation, 
w 4 s devoting himself to similar work. Immediately following on the Ar- 
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mistice, M. De Vuyst was put in chatge of the Second Branch of the Gene- 
ral Administration of the Ministry of Agriculture, and so obtained an 
opportunity for putting a new administrative method to the test. 

Before examining this method in detail it is interesting to note the 
mission and fimction of this particular Department. It has the charge 
of all forms of agricultural instruction and propaganda. Bor carr5dng 
out its duties, provincial staffs have been set up, including agricultural 
experts and agricultural household economy instructors and horticultu¬ 
ral advisers, whose duties consist on the one hand of giving instruction to 
farmers and their wives on technical and practical questions, and on the 
other of keeping the Central Administration well informed as regards 
the general agricultural jx>sition and the forms of encouragement that 
should be granted. 

The Administrative Department therefore forms a kuid of centre 
receiving and coordinating rej)orts from its outside officers, while in turn 
it issues commendations and advice which are the results of theexam- 
mination of the questions submitted to it Its work is obviously of ex¬ 
treme imiK)rtance and an^’ improvement brought about in an3’ one of 
its activities cannot fail to have fai reaching results. 

The method introduced by M De Vitysi' into his office is based on a 
recognition of the 5 chief functions of adiiunistration, viz foresight, orga¬ 
nisation, executive work, coordination and control. These 5 factois 
should function simultaneously in order that the system may give the 
best results. The following is a desciiption of the way in which these 
principles have been apjdied in M De \^uyst's department. 

Foresight — Formerly, administratiw lx)dies had no well defined 
programme ; instead of anticipating, they rather waited on events, and 
their action was rather curative than preventive 

As a result of this absence of programme, the develoxnnent of the 
different branches of a single administration was pro]X)rtioned not to the 
real place which each should occupy" in relation to the whole, but to th^ 
intelligence and activity displayed by the individual chiefs. It followed 
that in the long run, siilxirdinate services tended to absorb funds, staff 
and accomodation out of all jiroportion in relation to other «“ervices of 
much greater importance. 

There is nothing of this kind to lx? found in the office of M De Vuy\st, 
who, immediately after the Armistice, initiated and develoj^ed a 
programme of work extending over a period of three years and including 
54 sjiecific points. All the officials without distinction were invited to 
collaborate in the working out of this programme, which has t:ieen so fai 
realised that by the end of December 1921, a new set of developments 
had already been planned. Included in the work that has actually been 
accomplished, the following are especiall3'' worthy of mention ; the estab¬ 
lishment at Ghent of an “ Institut agronomique flamandthe esta¬ 
blishment of an Institut sup^rieur d'agriculture " for young women rural 
workers at lyaeken ; the organisation of a service of agricultural household 
science advisers, whose duties towards the women on the farm are parallel 
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with those of the male State experts towards the farmers themselves; 
the revision of the laws with regard to agricultural education; the im- 



FlO 3 — Posthon of tnlermidtaU and Uckmcal agricultural 

education tn 19x9 and tn 1921 


niediate increase in agricnltnral production, by means of trials of improved 
J»eed strains and fertilisers, direct appeal to the fanners, pamphlets on 
seed selection etc. 

The new programme makes special provision for the extension of 
technical agricultural instruction after the school age ; the establishment 
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of a loan service of agricultural jBlms and slides, and the encoumgement of 
the publication of good agricultural manuals. 

This programme is posted up in all the offices, so that the officials 
have it constantly before their eyes. 

Okganisamon^. — By the application of the principle of the division 
of labour, the instructional service has been subdivided into sections and 
sub-sections, each dealing with some special branch. 

The composition of the staff is so regulated that if the chief has to be 
away, there is always some one to take his place in the office. Visitors 
are therefore always sure to obtain the information that they require. 

The duties of each official are fixed with regard to his special know¬ 
ledge, aptitude and previous ex^jerience. 

The chiefs of the ser\dces carry out insj)ection in the country for two 
days in the week and are in their offices for the remaining four. Hence 
an inspector is always at the same time an administrator, so that he can 
be sure that any course of action suggested to him by his \Tsits on the spot 
will be carried out m accord«ince with his wishes. 

ExncuTiVK WORK. — One of the great evils from which adminis¬ 
trative offices used to suffer consisted in the too frec[uent changes in the 
duties assigned to the ofliciajs With the apiKiintinent of a new Chief, 
important modifications w^ere introduced into existing staffs and duties 
were reflistnbiited. Sometimes these changes were solely inspired by t)oI- 
itical or personal considenitious An element of j>enuanence is important 
in official life b^^ reason of its \alue in producing ofticeis with s|>ecial 
knowledge and experience Another evil was to be found in the indifference 
which the chiefs too often showed thcnr suTiordinates whose output they 
made no effort to increase It was even fortunate if they did not 
actually suppress all initiative 

In the 2nd Branch of the Ministry, vantnis methods have been adopted 
for increasing outjmt Menil>ers ot the staff are given books that will 
be valuable to them from the point of view of their administrative and 
technical instruction. Among these may tie mentioned . Favol's Ad¬ 
ministration industrielle et gcnc-rale - M\ri>en's " ^'employe niodele 
— IvECEnsigr's, ** bon sens — Dr. L\uk's, Une jxditique agraire 
suisse " — Mon Bureau '' (a French review), etc. 

In addition, the staff were invited to make full use of the central 
library of the Department, an niMtatioii which was warmly acc'epted 
A chart which was exhibited in the library and is reproduced here show:> 
that the issues of new books and reviews increased from 7075 in 1920, to 
ir,50Q in 1921 (fig. I, p O17). 

The Minister, Baron RuzElTE, in his detenuination to increase the 
efficiency of his ‘-taff, arranged for their benefit a cour^-e of agricultural 
admini'^trative law and accountancy. 

Promotion to the liigher appointments wluch fomieily fell to a senior 
member of the staff, will in the future be given only to such officials as have 
shown di‘^tinct evidence of knowledge and capacity. 

With this object in view, an examination of the candidates for the 
grade of Cliief of Section has been organised. 
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Co-ordination. — In order to secure unity in action and control, 
and to avoid overlapping and waste of energy, the Chief of the Deprart- 
ment holds a meeting of his colleagues every time that import? ““t problems 
come up for solution, or a new principle is introduced. In this way the 
system of water tight compartments which was so highly favoured in old 
time offices disappjears. 
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Ai>art from these oeeasioual meetings, the Director General holds a 
conference at the beginning of each quarter, in his own office, in which 
all members of the staff without distinction take part ; each is iu\’itecl in 
turn to give an oral description of his |>ersonal share in the work and the 
points which he considers to be his sj^ecial province. He calls attention 
to any shortcomings which he has noted and the reforms which should be 




adopted. Similar reunions have been organised in the provinces for the 
members of the external staff. 

CoNTROi,. — Administrative checks on the work of the different 
officials and services, both at the Central Office and outside, are chiefly 
carried out by means of charts, diagrams and graphs. By this means it 
is possible to obtain' at a glance, without recourse to ponderous and often 
dusty files, an idea of the position of any given question, the points 
upon which activity has been specially concentrated and points that may 
require attention in the future. In this way, and very simply, practical 
effect is given to a favourite maxim of Napoleon's : “ A simple sketch 

tells me more than a report. " 

These charts are of very special interest. To quote some of the most 
striking, fig. 2 (p.6i8), shows the .share of the Agricultural Budget in 
the General Budget for the country in 1921 : viz. 23 million francs out of 
3 802 million, or barely the isoth part, a share which is obviously too small 
when one considers the encouragement that should be given to agricultu¬ 
ral production whose importance is higher than that of all the other indus¬ 
tries taken together. 

Fig. 2 shows also the marked disproportion which exists between the 
sums voted for agricultural and industrial instruction respectively : viz. 
3 630 000 francs. Herein lies the explanation of the fact that industrial 
instruction which is the more highly favoitred, is about to be sulxstituted 
for agricultural instruction in several of the " ecoles libres i. e, " non- 
provided schools (fig. 2, p. 618). 

A third chart shows the position of intermediate agricultural and tech¬ 
nical instruction in 1910 and 1921 (fig. 3, p. 619). 

Figure 4 (p. 621) refers to the work of the staff at the central office. 
It shows, nronth by month, the average time required for the completion 
of a special task, the output per man and per day, and also of the section 
as a whole. 

The diagram tliat deals with the State agricultural officers shows for 
each individual, in descending order, the number of meetings held, lessons 
given in schools, letters of ad\>ice to farmers, temi)orary courses started, 
and schemes of propaganda carried out, (fig. 5, p. 623). 

From this instructive diagram it is possible to estimate the work 
performed by each individual and tliis information when completed by 
inspector's reports, makes it possible to estimate the value of each man's 
work. It may be noted in passing that since the establishment of this 
form of check the output has been nearly doubled. 

Another diagram which refers to the work carried out by the women 
advisers on rural household science, shows at a glance the progress made in 
1921 (fig. 6, p. 624). 

There is also a wall map of Belgium showing the various places visit¬ 
ed by the agricultural staff in the space of twelve mouths. As they 
are teund b^^ their instructions to visit eadi commune in their distrid 
at least once a year it is easy to see how far these instructions have been 
carried out. 
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There are also a number of other equally interesting charts and it is 
certain that definite results have been obtained as a result of the adoption 
of the new administrative method which is here de«‘Cribed in detail. 

If all admini-^trations, both private and public, worked on similar 
lines the vexed irroblem of reform would be in a fair way to ielution. 


doftif b\ the l^romcn household economx adtHsers^ teachers and asststanis. 
























SECOND PART 

A*BSTRACTS 


AGRICUI.TURAI. INTEI.LIGENCE 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

5.14 - Opening of an Autumn School for Shepherds at Rambouillei, France.— 

FaucoK, P , in remiu.^ dc VAc(td<^mii iCAi rkulluu de France, vol VllI, No. 5, 

pp 107-111 Paris» Pcb. 1 10^2. 

In accoidatice with a scheme j)repar€Hl by MM. Deciiambrk, Moussu 
and the atithor, the Academy of Aj^riailtiire (“ AcadCinie d'Agriciiltnre 
is.siied in 1920 the following recommendations for the improvement 
of the head of sheep : 

1) Concessionof >everal thoiFand hectares ‘^hcmld be made to 
colonists for j^heep-reariug in North or West Africa. 

2) One or more institutions for the technical study of t-heep-rearing 
shotild be founded in France and North Africa : for imtance in France at 
Kambouillet, for theoretical stttdy : in North Afriai on large holdings for 
practical work. 

These recommendations are about to be realised, and the North 
African colonies to which they had been ^ent, have acce]>ted them in 
principle. 

By a decree dated 30th December 1921, the IVIinistry of Agriculture 
has decided to found a seasonal j-chool for 5-hepherds, as an annexe to the 
National Sheep Fann at Rambouillet. The period of instruction has 
been fixed at 14 weeks, fiom Septenil>er 15th to December 25th for each 
year ; tuilf the period to In? devoted to study and the other half to practical 
work on the sheep-farm. The })Upils, who should have attained the age 
of 17, and have had some experience in agriailture, will be admitted after 
an examination on the subjects covered by the elementary school certi¬ 
ficate. The subjects taught will include elementary' French and arithmetic; 
a course of zootechnics as relating to j-heep, a course in veterinary^ med¬ 
icine, dealing e.specially wnth the ailments of .'^heep and a course in wood¬ 
working. 

The staff of the .school includes the Director, the accountant and the 
master shepherd of the Farm, w’hose resi>ective duties are: superintendence, 
instruction in French and arithmetic, and practical work; a veterinary 
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surgeon or superintendent of studies or assistant from the Veterinary School 
of Alfort who will give instruction in veterinary science, and a headwork* 
man who will be in charge of the manual training in woodwork. 

F. D. 

535 - Ihe Botanical Station at Blaison Carrie in Al^ria.— trabot, h. and MAsia, R., 

m Revue de Botanique apphqufe ei d^Ai^ricuUure colonialct Year II, No. 7 » PP- 86-92. ParSs^ 
3i«5t March 1922. 

The Botanical Station was transferred from Rouiba to Maison-Carree 
in 1906. The former Station at Rouiba, founded in 1894, was utilised for 
ampelography and viticulture. The Botanical Station covers an area of 18 
hectares. It serves as a experiment field for botanical research as applied 
to agriculture in North Africa. The research work is under the direction 
by the Botanical Department of the Central Government. The branches 
of enquiry followed for the last 30 3’ears include : the introduction of use- 
ful plants ; production of new forms by crossing and selection ; testing of 
plants produced or introduced; imiirovenient of plants obtained for 
cultural experiments or scientific research Experimental farms receive 
the plants obtained and control results by extensive culture, increase the 
seed output and facilitate propagation. 

Every year about 100 cereals are sown, hybridised and selections made, 
among the chief objects being to strengthen resistance to rust. 

The number of forage plants is considerable A large number of varieties 
of Medtcago sativa show very different qualities A species of lucerne from 
Peru makes growth a month later in autumn, and also a month earlier in 
spring; for the district along the coast with a mild winter, it seems jKissible 
to obtain a perennial or almost perennial vanety After a study of the 
Medtcago sativa the Director of the Station has come to the conclusion that 
this cultivated variety is a hybrid between Mcdicago getula, wluch grows wild 
in North Africa and M. falcata A special feature in the wild variety is its 
capacity for producing rluzomes branching out from the central root; 
this wild lucerne crosses readily with the cultivated variety, the results 
being very varied and better able to resist drought, especially in the 
plains. The Gramineae studied are numerous ; among the native varieties, 
Phalans take a prominent place A hybrid of Phalaris nodosa, probably 
a cross with Ph trimcaia, has been named Ph stem pier a Hackel ; it makes 
an excellent winter feed , its growth is remarkable and it affords 
excellent pasture and lives longer whereas the other varieties are very early 
affected by rust. 

The Station has drawn attention to an annual and non spreading 
variety of the Aleppo sorghum which, under the name of “ Soudan Grass ”, 
has become a summer feed. This Graniiuea ha.s been called Holcus exi- 
gmis by Forskall, and two varieties are cultivated: the t3q>ical and the large 
^udan variety as classified by Hackei< (Monogr, Phan, p. 504). The 
first has been named ” Tunis grass ” by the Americans, who received 
it from the Botanical Station and confused Tunis with Algiers, the second, 
Soudan Grass The botanical description of this sorghum is merely 
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a variety of the Aleppo sotghtim^ but the Aleppo sotghum is a pest among 
crops, whereas the small sorghum is an excellent forage plant. The 
Station has introduced and is growing Pennisetum purpureum (" Elephant 
Grass ** Napier Grass '*) from Rhodesia, a prolific feed forage plant, and 
P. Meskeri, a similar variety more resistant to drought. Japanese Mis- 
chanihus condenscUus Hackel gives a plentiful forage yield on the experi¬ 
mental ground at White Farm '' in a salty soil. The small Japanese 
sugarcane on the same farm has yielded 140 tons of green fodder per 
hectare. The Saccharum btftorum of For>skai.l does very well for fixing 
extensive dunes or forests in the department of Oran. 

The numerous varieties of Trifolium alexandrinum have been studied, 
and as a result of expetiment a variety has been produced wliichis resist¬ 
ant to a fall in temperattire below 90, and is to-day extensively and profit¬ 
ably grown in North Africa. 

A native Melilot cUt'^sed by Pomki. as Melilotus macro^tachys, belong¬ 
ing to the Gtis'‘One 71 /. tnfcstans variety and identical with M, segetalis 
lirot- fl. lus. has been grown as an excellent winter feed or as a green 
manure for orangerie*^, especially those on clay soib 

Commercial varieties *^11011 as tobacco, cotton, sisal-hemi) and fever¬ 
few (Sjiani*"}! camomile) have l>een largely te.-ted. 

Since 1907, when ]>hylloxera w^as noticed at Algiers, American Vitis 
has been sown esjtecially the two varieties : I'. Berlandieri and V. Doaniana, 

Fruit grou tng is extensively carried on and there is an important 
I>lantation of fig-trees Capiificalioii has been closely studied and 
research work into the origin of the Ficus Carica is in progress. 

The principal varieties of the olive-tree have l^en collected ; they 
will shortly be transplanted to a si>ecial station for olive culture in fa- 
voiirable surroundings. 

river since the Station was opened, research in various directions 
has been carried on in connection with Citrus and the Station has introduced 
the principal species and varieties for comparative study. Numerous 
hybrids liave been produced or studied. Research wwk lias also been 
done on varieties suitable ior grafting. 

The Ji^panese medlar is well represented by the varieties introduced 
from Japan and America and by new growths. 

Numerous varieties of I)iospyru> Kaki, D, sinensis, and D, virginiana 
are being studied. 

Psidium is also represented by several productive species. 

Among the Prunus, rinmeroiis varieties of the Jajianese P. triflora 
should be mentioned, and of hybrids which find the Algerian climate very 
favourable ; these trees, which were first introduced in 1895, are begin¬ 
ning to yield fine fruit, which is on sale in the principal markets of the 
colony and fetches a high price. 

The genus Pyrus is largely represented b3'^ the principal wdld Asiatic 
and European species. An important collection of cultivated varieties, 
mostly jprom the South of Europe (Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece) has been 
formed. 
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Malus also provides an intere‘=^ting series of Asiatic and Ametican 
'species and cultivated varieties. 

The introduction of the Chinese Persica Davidiana has furnished an 
excellent peach-stock for grafting The tree attains a large size at the 
Station and is free from gum. 

A considerable area is devoted to Opuntia; the varieties include some be¬ 
aring very good fruit with ^mall stony seeds and others useful are as forage. 

The pecan {Carya ohvaeformh) which is high^’’ spoken of by the Sta¬ 
tion, has developed well in a rather pf)or clay soil ; graftings have 
been made of the best varieties of large fruit bearers recently produced. 

Forest arboriculture is repre^-ented by a collection of willows for tan¬ 
ning ; Salix Humholdtiana, a very fine tree and well acclimatised, may 
be mentioned ; poplars aie also to the front, esj>ecially Dodr's Popolus 
pekinensis, which has already been reproduced. A Mexican ash {Fraxinus 
Berlandierana) shows extraordinary growth and is in leaf all the year 
round. Melia Azedarach var umbracHhfera is abo noteworthy One of the 
most interesting trees is the "tipa" {Ttpuana T%pu) from Argentina with 
rapid growth and den^e foliage, somewhat resembling that of the Robinia 
and equal to lucerne as a feed for herbivorous animals The Zelkowas, 
the Ulmus and the form interesting groups, ut/orns is represented 

by the Japanese Morus Kagaya, a very fine tree l^'inally, the authors 
call attention to a certain number of hybrid Eucalvptit^: X /t. Trahutii 
Vilm (botryoides x rostniia Trab), x h algericnsis Trab. {rohirata x ru- 
dis), X £. gomphocornuta Trab , etc. 

Similar research wurk is also being carried on in connection with 
garden crops and an important collection oi artichokes has been obtained 
from seeds of South Italian varieties. (> A. B. 

536 - The Forest Research Station in Denmark. orriRM\NN, a, in /v/ tor^tu^e 

rors 0 svae*ient l}anmarky\^o\ V, No s, pp ^91-421, I'j fitjs Coi»ciihageii, 1921. 

During the period 1917-1921 (inclii-.ive), tlic I>ei>artment of Forest 
Research (i) has been entering on a new stage of development and has been 
re-organi^ed on a wider basis. Tints in 1917 the po^-t of Director became 
a permanent office and the staff of the «-tatiou was increased. In 1921 
an assistant botanist was engaged. In 1918-1919 the laboratory was 
established in specially built premises, to which lodgings for the Director 
and a steward are attached. 

The Research Station posse'-'-es a nunnery and a plantation; tlie total 
area covered by the Station and buildings is 5 hectares. Numerous 
experiments with various s-pecies of trees have been made and at the 
present time a number are being carried on in the nursery on different 
species of ordinary Dani.sh forest-treCvS, a.s also rm foreign sjiecies which 
seem likely to Ixjcome of importance to the country. Other experiments 
are also being made with a view to di.-covering the efficacy of various 
forestry methods A large number of young plants have been sent out 
for trial to the forest regions in different parts of Denmark. 

(X) See J?. 1917, No. 61S. {Rd.) 
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On the death of Professor A. Buhi.£r in 1920. the funds raised for the 
publication of an international bibliog^raphy on forestry, amounting to 
II 422 marks, deposited at the “ Wurtembergi<-che Vereinsbank ” and 
Tubingue, were transferred into the name of the author. G. A. B. 

537 - Two Cider-making Stations: The Fermentation Laboratory and Central Cider 
Brewery at BttelbrOek(Grand Duchy of Luxemburg). —■ Communicated by Wagner, 

J Ph President of the Sact^U nattonale dfarhotuuUure fruiture et d'horticulture at EtieU 
bruch and corresf>ondtn^ member of L" Academic d* 4 ^ricultute de I ranee 

The Fermentation Laboratory attached to Ettelbriick Agronomical 
Station was founded in 1899 mainly for research work on the most rational 
and simple processes of preparing good quality beverages from native 
fruits, by means of selected yeasts. 

To facilitate as much as possible the use of these yeasts the laboratory 
is engaged each year m tlie culture on a large scale of selected yeasts during 
liarvest-time and the subsequent |>eriod when the crops are being treated. 
The 3^easts are supplied to the brewers, and merely have to l>e added to the 
musts, in the i)roportion of i litre per hectolitre, care being taken to follow 
the instructions, given in each parcel The yeasts are sent in tins with 
double safet> -lid ; tins precaution is necessary because tlie yeast at the 
time of dispatch i--* in a high state ot fermentation. 

The quantities j^ent out increase from year to year, and have averaged 
from 4000 to 5000 litres for the last 10 years. This contmualincrease proves 
undoubtedly tliat the use of selected yeasts is really more advantageous 
than the old method These yeasts undoubtedly make it possible to obtain 
excellent beverages, fermented quickly and regularly and keeping well. 

1 h>t several years the Luxemburg fruit distilleries have also preferred 
to use these yeasts, experience ha\dng shown that they produce a lugh 
degree of fermentation and that the brandies thus obtained are superior, 
lx>t}i ill qualit}" and ciuaiitity, to those made in the ordinary way. 

The yeasts are in such demand for wine-makmg cider-making, andfruit- 
distilling, that when the vintage and fruit-harvest are at their height, 
the fei mentation laboratory is scarcely able to satisfy the demands made 
upon it. The price of the yeasts o 70 frs, per litre is quite moderate, so that 
it is within the means of all. In older to extend the use of cider among 
all classes of the population, members of the Arboricultural and Horticultural 
Society are supplied with these yeasts at a reduction of 50 % below the 
ordinary price, the society's funds being debited with the difference. 

Before being sold to the public, the yeasts are proved in the testing- 
cellars of the fermentation laboratory where their properties and action 
are carefully studied. 

In order to place within general reach the knowledge necessary for the 
proper utilisation of yea?ts in wine and cider-making and distilling, the 
Ckivemment has ot^anised special courses at the School of Agriculture, 
as well as conferences which are held on reque’^t by agricultural societies, 
arboricultural societies, etc. 

As cider-making in Luxemburg was formerly mudi neglected and 
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carried out in a most rudimentary and defective manner, it was decided, 
with a view to encouraging the use of good cider, to make from part 
of the plentiful crops of roadside and other apples, a beverage that 
would really deserve the name of “ Golden Drink For as Warcox^IiTER 
said in liis report on " Apple Industries " (" Des Industries de la Pomme *'), 
** the best way to render apple-crops valuable is to try to increase the con¬ 
sumption of cider and there is only one way of doing this, and that is, to 
make good cider. Cider should be a really commercial product, in other 
words it should be of good standard quality, keep well, be easily transported, 
and made to suit the taste of the customer. The number of people 
who would drink cider i*' everywhere great, but good qualities of cider 
are still too scarce. 

The people of Luxemburg have therefore acted in full agreement with 
the opinion of this well known specialist in French cider-making, in founding 
a model establishment for this industry in close association with the 
scheme for the cultivation and diffusion of selected yeasts, and the encour¬ 
agement of the use of good cider among all classes of the people. This 
ewStablishraent produces for its members 25 litres of cider ready for use 
from every hi of apples *‘Upi>hed, after fermentation and racking. It was 
established in 1909, through the efforts of the Luxemburg Society for the 
Cultivation of Fruit-trees and Horticulture and with the help of the 
State. It is entitled The Central Cider-making Kstablishment of 
the Arboricultural and Horticultural Society '' and has its headquarters 
at Ettelbriich, near the Fermentation I^aboratory. The cost of installa¬ 
tion was largely met by the State, for it renders con^^iderable public service 
in the economical and proper utilisation of the fruit grown in the country. 

The cider is sent to memliers in barrels belonging to the Kstablishment; 
the bad condition of barrels belonging to pnv’^ate consumers is really in 
most cases one of the chief causes of detenoration. The barrels of the Cen¬ 
tral Brewery are perfectly clean and free from all mustiness, etc They 
are supplied free of charge to customers and mu‘-t be returned in good con¬ 
dition. 

Members of the Society have up to the present been charged a very 
moderate sum for the manufacture of the cider, varying for a long time from 
5 to 10 centimes per litre. Owing to the increased cost of labour, the price 
has recently been raised to 25 centimes per litre If the increased price 
of raw material be added, the Brewery can scjircely sell the cider it makes 
on its own account for less than 100 fcs. i^r hi In addition to the cider 
supplied to members in exchange for their apples, is al.so brewed a certain 
quantity for members who have no fruit of their own but desire a first- 
class quality of cider. The small profit thus realised helps to defray 
part of the expenses. 

The central building, where 5 or 6 persons are working during the seas¬ 
on from October to December, and a cellar man all the year round, contains 
a large stock of barrels and other accessories and 7 large presses, one of 
which IS hydraulic. Thi.s press and the crushers are worked by two electric 
motors. 

[sn] 
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Since 1909-1910, the Central Brewery has produced 35 000 Id. of ci¬ 
der for its members It was not working during the wai 

Results ha\re shown that both the Fermentation Laboratory and the 
Brewery have done great service for the diffusion of a knowledge of the 
proper way to preiiare cider and have thus fully achieved the purpose for 
which they were establi‘‘hed 

No profit is realised on the Biewery and none was «iTiticipated 

This modest co-ojierative undertaking is altogether different from the 
large cider-brewenes in the cider-producmg districts, as for instance, in 
France There, the commercial and economic aspect is of chief importance , 
in the Luxemburg Establishment, on the contniry, the commercial element 
IS left entirely out of the question and only its social and national ‘^ides are 
considered 

To encourage the eon'-unqition of cider its production must be made 
eas} Many people with or without '•tocks oi apjHe- would imdoubtcdty 
drink cider if the> had the time the knowledge ot the JHce^‘'ar} apjdiances 
for making, treating anel jiit'^ening it but when Ihe^-e are ab-ent other 
beverages will be used It i*- jireci^eh lor ^itch pei-ou^ that the Luxemburg 
Iloitiailtural and Arlioncultural Soiietv with Ceiitial Brewen has I'leen 
founded 

For the same reason it should likewise ^ene a*^ a hIiooI where e\er\ane 
may come and leain In '>uing m jinctice how this wholesome be\erage 
should be produe'ed, treated and prestned Theie would W little need 
of such an e^tablishmcMit in coimtrics 01 elntriets where the lu-c of cider 
h*is for centuries been habitual among the |K)])ulation but it nia\ ‘‘er\e 
as an example of useful and effective projiagauda and iiiiblicitv 

518 ~ Accuracy in Experiments carried ouiat the Danish State Experiment Stations 

with Varieties and Strains of Roots. -- krisxinsi n r k (or PUnua /. 

Vol XXVIII, Pari i pp j'k ri** Coptiih ikhi h)-- 

The object of the investigation was to detcimine the aetiirac> of the 
expenments made at the vSlate Kxpenment Station^ ^met their fomidatiou 
111 comparing different vanetie^ and strain'- of loots Tlie investigation 
is ba^ed on material from the expenmtnts of 54 vears lud includes the 
results of 3014 experiments \s these lesiilts are complicated by Ixith chance 
and systematic dev^iations, the author has worked out a ‘special method for 
eliminating the sv^tematic devnition winch does not .ippear as an error 
111 the exjienment, and the standird deviation exprcsMng the experimental 
error is computed accviidmg to a special tomuila ba^ed on tins method (1) 
The experiments were made with mangolds swedes turnips and carrots 


(I) 




wheic m K the stand.nd d<viati6n, [v*l Ihesuwoftht squaro 


(e*] 

/ U>-i) (*• 1) 

of ‘Single deviatioiis, />the numlKir ol varieties,and t tliat ot plates See khistpnsi v, 
R K, Bcstelmmeifte of MiddeUeilen ved Konihmationcn af einsidipe ug tilfaUdige OfMgelscr, 
Itd%knH iof Planbtaid XXVlTl. 1. 110128. 102:2 U d ) 
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and are divided into 4 groups : I) Experiments, with varieties, 1886-1893 ; 
II) Preliminary experiments with strains, 1894-1899 ; III) One-year expe¬ 
riments with strains, 1900-1910 ; IV) Three-year experiments with strains, 
191X-1919. 

The experiments with mangolds were the most comprehensive. The 
standard deviation in the final results in these experiments, expressed in 
percentage of the crop was: I) 3.15 % ; II) 2.41 %; III) 1.67 %; IV) 0.92 %. 

The constant regular decrease in the standard deviation from one 
group to another expresses the constant improvement in experimental 
methods. In the last group, the three-year experiments from 1911-1919, 
the standard deviation (compared with the average crop of the kind oi 
roots in question) was : 


100 kg. 


standard X>eviaUon 



t dry matter | 

1- . . . 

.— 


per ha. ! 

i 

too kg. 

; % 

Mangolds. 

1 : 

. 85.6 ' 

0.79 

‘ 0.92 

Swedes. 


0.79 

0.99 

Turnips. 

.! 51.7 

0-73 

1.41 

Carrots. 


1.45 

2.19 


The reason for the comparatively high standard deviation in the expe¬ 
riments with carrots may, among other causes, be found in the fact that the 
experiments with tliis root are in the main carried out on light, sandy 
soil where the crops are especially susceptible to the possibilities of drought, 
and where sand-drift sometimes ocairs G. A K. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 


539 - Influence of Temperature and Rains on the Maize Yield in Argentina. ~ 

IlESSLmo, N. A. in Monthly Weather Revtexp, v 40, No. 10, pp. 543'Washington 

Oct. 1921. 

Of all the factors which determine annual variations in crop yields, 
atmospheric changes are undoubtedly the most important, and among these 
the rainfall takes first place. The author, after referring to investiga¬ 
tions already undertaken in the United States on the meteorologico-agri 
cultural problem of maize, gives the results of experiments carried out In 
himself on this plant in Argentina with the object of ascertaining the in¬ 
fluence of rainfall and temperature on its yield. 

In calculating the correlation coefiicients for yield, total rainfall and 
temperature in the, different months, the author has obtained the figure^ 
set out in the following table ; 
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CorrelaiioH coefficients for maize yield, rainfall and temperature 
for each month of the growth period. 


Kainfall ' Temperature 


0.46 —0.49 

0.45 — 0.47 

0.52 —035 

0.46 I — 0.61 

0.04 0.28 

0.71 —0.64 


October. 

November. 

December. 

January . 

February. 

October to January 


An examination of this table shows that the yield is to a large extent 
dependent on the rains of the period from October to January, and in ne¬ 
gative correlation with the average temperature for the same t>eriod. In 
February", the rains no longer seem to have any influence and the effect 
of the temperature is accentuated • the liighei it is, the scarcer the yield. 
The effect of the rainfall for each of the^e months is alx>ut equal, whereas 
the temperature has a much greater influence in January . 

On the ^\hole, the plentiful years are those in which the rainfall is more 
abundant, and in those years in which the yield is i)o(>r the rainfall is cor¬ 
respondingly^ slight. On the other hand, the increase in yield is not in 
proportion to that of the rainfall : the yield is considerable for the first 
joo millimetres, then it gradually diminishes to a maximum beyond which 
the effect of the rains beannes negative G. A. 

5\o - Influence of Rain on the Hay-Crop of Certain Forage-grasses at Svalflb 
Sweden. — Witti: ir, in ^Vttt^eb Vtsddc\f6rLmn^s rid\knff, ycitr XXXII, v^l I, 
T»p Malmb, iQis, 

Among the local agrogeological and meteorological conditions which 
have an influence on the growlh of forage-grasses, the rains are iiiuhnibtedl y 
the most imix)rtant. 

In this connection, this article gives the results of an investigatic)U 
of the relation between the rainfall and the hay-crop of the following 
species : Phleum praiense, Dactylis ghmeraia, Fcstuca pralcnsts and Avena 
elatior. 

The author has ascertained that the mo^t beneficial rains are those 
which fall from the i6th April xmtil the first cutting. The length of this 
]>eriod varies according to the tem|>erature conditions and the jiarticiilar 
species of grass 

The following are the figures iix the x>resent case. 

Dactylic ^tamcrata .from 53 to 75 daj’^ 

Avena elaUor .... » 51 » 80 « 

Festuca praUnsfS . » Si >* 82 » 

Phleum praUnse ... » 67 » 100 » 
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The results of the examination are shown in full in tables setting out 
the yield of these gramineae (the first cutting and aftermath) for the 
first and second years and ah^o various data on the total rainfall and the 
number of days in each month and for different group of months on which 
rain fell. In table XI here reproduced are 'shown the total rainfall from 
i6th April till the first cutting, the number of rainy days for the same period 
and the yield in hay in kg per ha., for each species during the period 1910- 
1921. It proves conclusi\’ely that there is a positive connection between 
rainfall and crop, as will be seen at a glance from the diagram relating to 
Phleum j>ratense , 


Relation between lainfall and hay crop of Phleum, 



260 

200 

150 

100 

60 


KXPI^ANATION : 

Ordtnates Yield iii thousand of kR per hectare 
.Ihsctssa Year under consideration 
I fay yield per ha 

-s- XtainfaU in mm (from ifith April till first hjirvest) 

I»4*] 
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This connection becomes still clearer if one compares the averages 
for the years with similar rainfall 

Group I • year with «;Ught rainfall 

Group II » » meclmm » 

Group III » » heavy » 

Following the above classification we have for early granuneae 

Group I 1914, ioi 7 » 191 and 1931 average rainfall 30 mm , numbei of ramy days, 11 
Group II 1911,1913 and 19x5 , average ramfall 65 mm , numbei of rainy days, 1 •> 

Group III 1910, 1912,1916 and x 920 , average rainfall 143 ®nm number of rainy dairs, 27 

and for PMeum 

Group I 191 4 r 191 5 and iji 7 , average ramfall 4 ) , number of rainy days, 16 

Group II 1911, 1912, 1 913 and 1921 , average rainfall 112 mm number of rainy days, 25, 

itroup III 1 )io, lyi0,191^, X 9 I 9 and i ^2c , average lamfall 177 nini , number of rainy 

days 37 

A year wluch is dry for the early gramiiieae ma>, on the contrary, 
he wet for Phhum in consequence of the rams which fall between the two 
cuttings Thus, in iqi8, Phlenni h*id a lamfall of 130 mm more than the 
early sptcies, and >ielded. on an a\erage 70 % more (83 m the case of 
Dactvhs glomerata) 

The tables wliich follow show as might ha\e been ex]3ected that 
gi\cs the best yield in dry 3 ears and the mcicase of tlus 
vnld concurrent^} with a hea\ ler rainfall i® lower m pro]H>rtion to that 
of the rtmammg three 

The figures in the sec'ond table relate to the first cutting, reckoning 
the yield m dr^ years as 100 

Yield %n kg per ha 



Group Z 

1 

1 Group 11 

1 

Gxoup III 

ist year. 

1 



Daciyhs tilomeraia 

3910 

5640 

6 610 

hrsiuca praionsts 

4570 

7 200 

8 610 

Axena olaitot 

5 200 

7310 

7 940 

PfUeum pratonse 

4350 

5 5 to 

7320 

2iid year 

' 1 

1 


Daciyhs rlomcrata 

j 2 680 

4 800 

5840 

hestuca pratsns*s 

2 610 

4690 

6 010 

Avena claitor 


5760 

7 560 

PhUum prrUense 

* 2 860 1 

5570 

5850 


There is also undoubtedly a direct connection between the ydeld of 
the aftermath and the rainfall, but it is not very easy to give the figures 
The author has shown the ramfall for different periods (total fall between 

JS40] 



\ teld of the first moa mg as compared a.tth the rainfall and number of rainy davs during the period 
from iHh April until the first cutting (Svalof, 1910-1921). 
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the first and second cuttings * for a period of 40 days after the first cutting; 
for the fortnight before the first cutting, and for the fortnight or 30 days 
after the first cutting) together with the corresponding forage yield. 



Croup I 

Group II 

j Group III 

1 

Daetylts Klomsrata | 

lOO 

158 

1 

1 

, 189 

ffistuca Pratenst^ 1 

lOO 

166 

204 

A vena elaitor 

lOO 

140 

1 166 

Phlenm pratense 

lOO 

154 

179 


The figures thus collected and classified, bnng out, in spite of numer¬ 
ous exceptions, a connection between the yield of the aftermath and the 
rainfall at the time the first cutting both before and after Much remains 
to be done Ixfoie the piobltin can lie finally solved, including experimental 
tests for a long ‘<erie'« of years made under identical agrogeological condi¬ 
tion'- caiefiil attention being paid to all the condition'- which ma\ fui\e any 
Ixanng 011 the ciuestion G A 


5tT Present Phase of Protection against Frost by means of Fum^ation in the 
“Grand Valley” of Colorado. - itamkick, m \Tonthiv \\ein),r Ri uu \oi i >, 
Ni) 1 pp 51 > ^ hujtrttm Oct j » i 

Ten >e<iis the C»raiul \ alle> of Colorado liad become the centre 
f(^r I rost Control ’ in tlie fnnt belt of the I nited States The head 
ol tht ineteoroli)gic il departnitnt at Grand Junction de\oted all his 
cnei^\ to the devciopnunt ol the weitlitr forecast ‘*erv'ice and the results 
wtie tr«in-iinttcd with (jnite remarkable re>;ulantv and ra])uhty 

iriindTe<ls of liorticidtiin'-ts weie warned m time of coming frosts 
and thon^sUnK of dollars were ^pent ^eaTh m * warming * orcliards 
kabonr and iuel were at that time rather clieap and the imce of fnnt 
was high, tliat ex]>en e incurred in protecting orchards against bad 
wcatlier was The peach ajmcot pear and apple tree planta¬ 

tions fioiu \ Ireland and P*di'-ade to T/)ma and Oannesa were artifician> 
warmed e«ieh time the forecast *iuhc*itcd a tem])eratiire nineh Ixlow zero 
lint the growers did not all pnn in the -cheme, some because they 
had not the means to biiA the receptacles and fnel, other- beeMUse the\ 
were aver-e from e’*air>ing out the '-oniewhat compheated work involv¬ 
ed and others again from pure -ceptici-m as to the results Wlien the 
fnnt was gathered tlxe yield was i^ractically the same both for the growers 
who h*ul iif>t adopted protective measures and for those who had, while 
the latter had incurred the enormous expense of fumigating their planta¬ 
tions Then came the war and with it the increased price of labour and 
hiel without a corresj)oiiding increase in the selling jirice of fruit , the 
fumigations were abandoned for the most part and only continued for 
peaches, apneots and certain varieties of early fiears at Pahsade in the 
highest part of the Valley 
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In 1921 the weather was exceptionally imld in January, February 
and March, and this accelerated growth, so that by the l8th of March the 
apncot trees were in full blos^-oni and peach-trees were begmning to bud. 
From the i4th of March, however, and during the whole of Apnl, there was 
a return of severe cold and the temperature fell below zero (see following 
Table) 


Minimum temper at un registend from March to May 
in some stations of tJu ** Grand Valiev ** 


Stations 

March 

April 

May 

Stations 

March April | 

May 

1 *" 

Chiton 


— 500 

2 78 

Orchard Mesa 

1 1 ! 

1 — — 5.00 

1 

1 

Fruita 

-7 22 

-833 

1 II 

Pahsade 

— 444 — 4.44 

' 3A9 

Fruitvale 

-—667 

—389 

I 67 

Pomona 

1—8.33—611 

167 

Hunter 

— 778 

— 6 It 

2 22 

Redlands 

— 6 II —6 11 

’ 3 33 

I^oma 

—833 

— 833 

0 00 

Grand Junction 

— 2 22 — 2 22 

, 3 33 


Gneu the .uhiinced stage of growth these tciuperatures should have 
had a most injurious effect, instead of winch the fruit yield was really 
\ery good in 1921 

From an inspection made numechattly after the spnng frosts it was 
found tint oTil> 29 growers in the neighbourhood of Palisade had had 
recourse to the radiators ifter liaMiig rcccncd warning by telephone from 
the Weather Bureui of the fall in temper itnre 

In the lower part of the Valle\ where fnmigatKui is no longer practis¬ 
ed, the Stations at Foma Ifunter Pomoiii, Redlands and Orchard Mesa 
which were no longer needed were suppressed 

In 1921, 900 wagons of Flberta peaches and 400 wagons of pears 
were gathered in the Grand \alle\, whereas the low temperatures which 
prevailed dunng the flowenng season should have completely destroyed 
the crops 

Instead of fumigation, the author l>elieves tlut better results could 
be obtained by irngation which encourages fogs and prevents excessive 
falls in temperature G A 

5 12 - Clay as an Ampholyte (i), — Arrhf vn s, o (SiokhcOm) in journal 0 the Amfnra$i 
i hcmtcalSocuh \ XI^IV No '> pp *>.1 i i Tviston Pa,Mir 1921 
vSoil phvsK'jsts generally are aw ire tint saline soils cause senous 
trouble dunng the filtiation of extract^ , and esiiccially render the extracts 
cloudy or greyi'^h It is also known that alkaline substances tend to ren 
der the earth «‘Uspensions stable, whereas acids coagulate them The 
proportion of deposit m earth suspensions is of great importance m the 

(i) The -,0 calltU impholytts are ainphotcnc elcctiolytes, that is, thohe which contain 
the acul and Insic j^roups and which consequently have at the same time an acid and a ba^ic 
reaction (/) 
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mechanical analyses of soils, and authorities do not agree on this subject, 
especially as regards tte addition of bases or acids. Probably, the actual 
acidity of the suspension, that is, the hydrogen-ion concentration, is the 
most important factor, rather than the quantity of acids or alcohols added. 
It is not surprising therefore that the various writers on the subject have 
not found a satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon. Indeed, the 
idea of the restrictive action of the s<3il towards the changes of reaction 
is too recent, and it is only when this possible relation is considered that 
the fact that certain soils show a remarkable change of reaction and others 
do not, when the same quantity of acid is added, can be explained 

To verify the influence of hydrogen ion concentration as compared 
with the quantity of alkalis or acids added, the author has made an exx>e- 
rinient with two clay soils : one, brick earth with a 7.5 exponent of Ph 
acidity (i), the other, a |)eat-s<)il, with a 5 exponent ; he placed them in 
suspension and added equal fiarts of acid and alkali, shaking, and allowing 
a deposit to form; after a certain time the column of clear liquid was 
determined by registering the number of cubic ceutimeties per hour A 
similar action results from the data obtained * in an acid medium, first 
a decrease in the cpiantity oi dejiosit is noticed, then suddenly an increase 
up to a maximum is reached at the isoelectric |K>int, that is to say, the 
point of least solubility ; on the contiary, m an alkaline reaction, tliat is, 
with a weaker hydiogen-ion concentration, the suspension is always more 
stable, with a minimum deposit, after wliich, a high degree of alkalinity 
liax^ng been reached, there is again a de<uied increase of depo^-it 

The same rules, therefore, may l>e applied to the iiiiueral ampholy¬ 
tes of the soil as I^ikb (/ CM Phys , 1920, 1921) proposed for organic 
amjiholytcs in relation to basi*^ and acids, with which they combine in 
stoechiometric, th*it is, chemicallv fixed proportions, which revolutionises 
current ideas on the soil and its condition The terms applied ti> absorb- 
tion in cc^lloidal chemistry must therefoie }ye set aside, since the physico¬ 
chemical laws also apply, as is seen, simply to colloid minerals and, con- 
sequentlj' to the soil ; the won! colloid should therefore l>e used only 
to indicate a particle with special dimensions but m>t with specuil pro- 
jierties. 

To sum up, clays of different origin and vaiying reaction liave the 
same isoelectric point, that is, they coagulate in su->])ensir>n at the same 
degree of acidity, and the curiae obtained for the speed of deposit as com¬ 
pared with the hydrogen-ion concentration has the same inclination as 
that of gelatine. Claj" therefore acts as an amphoteric electrolvte, which 
can combine either with acids or bases, as is confirmed by the buffer ac¬ 
tion exercised by the clays themselves; this result is both of theoretical 
and practical importance. 

G. A. B. 




(i) For the dednitloa of this exponent, sec note to R, Feb No 150 {Rd.) 
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543 - Bartial Sterilisatiim of the Sol! by meons of Arseniate of So 4 a. — Rivxte, o. 

and PXCBARD, in Journal d* la i>ocM Nationals d'HorttcuHure de lranc$, 4th Series^ 
vol XXVm, pp 141 142 Pans March 1Q22 

Before the war, at the Agrononucal Station of Seine-et-Oise. where 
their work is now being continued, the authors had already started exper¬ 
iments on the partial stenhsation of the soil by means of different anti¬ 
septic salts, espeaally arsemate of soda, they liave also observed the 
mdirect benefiaal action which this salt exercises by destroyuig bacterio- 
phagous protozoa They have obtamed the following results on a culture 
of potatoes 


Treatment 


Yield per ha 


Untreated 200 kg. 

20 kg. of arseniate of soda per ha 16 200 kg. 

30 kg > • 16 740 kg 

It foUowb that arseniate of soda n^ed in ‘•mail quantities lias no inju- 
noub effect on vegetation, but that its toxic jiToperties are still ‘‘trong enough 
to kill the protozoa which destr(»y the u^-eful bacteria Take other volatile 
antiseptics (carbon bisulphide, toluene, formaline, etc), it lias theiefore 
an indirect fertilising action, for which rea^-on, and aho on account of its 
comparative cheapness, it ma^ be used 111 jiractice for the partial '•tenh- 
sation of the soil in order to obtain a better >ield, without the nece‘^'‘it\ 
in the first instance, for the use of llltrogenoll^ fertih'-ers O A B 

544 - Fertilisers in Spanish Agriculture. Mivistprio m lommo , dirilcton (,i 

NERAL DF AORictJiTITRA, MiNAS Y MoVtfs, M ittfias unplt id IS tn la A ri> 

cultura, Ktsumen hecho por Ut Junta Conbulh a A ronomica dt hs mt^mori i!> <ii 1 )i<> 
remthdis por los Tn cnuros dU SeritCio 1 rondtnico pro tncul pp bii, Madrid i()2i 
Suiniiiari^ed report of the Consultative Coiiinuttee of the Spanish 
Ministry of Fomeuto'' (Agricultural Development), drawn up from 
the reports for the year 1919 and supiilied by the PioMiicial Agncultural 
Engineers The introduction is followed b> information on the different 
provinces divided into ij districts , for each province particulars are 
given as to the state of organic fertilisers, chemical or otherwise, as well 
as details as to the trade and manufacture , the leixirt oincludes with 
four summarised tables shewing the unit consumption (per lieclare) per 
province and per crop both of organic and residual fertilisers, and chemical 
manures , the number of hectares treated , the amount of fertilisers 
used, the cost per hectare and the total outlay in the different provin- 
ces, both for organic and residual as well a^ for chemical fertilisers 

In Spanish agriculture, in spite of the difficulties due to the special 
characteristics the use of organic fertili‘'ers has been extended and im¬ 
proved, and the use of chemical fertilisers is of growing importance The 
tests made by numerous expenmental farms, the experience gamed by 
numbers of farmers, the propaganda carried on by merchants, leaflets and 

(g 49 «i 44 ] 
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conferences, the campaigns of the agriculttiral press and other means of 
publicity have greatly contributed to the progress of the use of fertilisers 
in Spain. Much, however, still remains to be done before scientific research, 
testing and propaganda will enable further progress to be made in this 
branch of agricultural science and promote agricultural development by 
means of plant and seed selection and the use of motors. An enlight¬ 
ened interest in the fertilising trade and industry ought, it would seem, to 
do much to prevent fraud in the weight, quality and strength used ; the 
cases reported have however necessitated State intervention for the protec¬ 
tion of the buyer and the punishment of fraud. The ins|>ection of chemical 
fertiliser^ comes under the Provincial Agronomical Service, and the Cen¬ 
tral Agronomical Station, the laboratoiies of the District Experimental 
Farms, the (General Agricultural Stations and the Agronomical Divisional 
Organisations now exert a most ‘•alutar>'^ influence in this respect, which 
will be rendered still more effective by an improvement in organisation 
and staffing 

It is the dut3^ of the (Tovemment, with the cooperation, of the people, 
to encourage the production of raw material for the manufactuie of che¬ 
mical fertilisers, and to support this industry within the country for the 
l)enefit of agricultuie* Special attention ‘‘liould be giv'en to the production 
of phosphates, for nch layeis are knowm to exi‘-t in the south of Spain ; 
these la\er‘, being badlv exploited, and means of tramport insufficient, do 
not yield what they should, eilher as regards quantity or returns It is 
de->irable that tliiee lalioiatones ‘■hould be e^tabli’-hed in the most suitable 
localities for the exclusive ^tudy of chemical ]>hosphatic nitrogenous and 
potassic fertili'-ei^ , tlieir duty would be to collaborate in the necessary 
testing, propaganda and control, in the general interest of agriculture. 

Tile tables contained in the report s]i<>w that the total consumption 
of organic fertiliser- and waste products (manure and other animal ex¬ 
crements, green fertilisers, <-ew«ige, human fertili**er^, fish refu'-e, diy^ 
blood, Ixme powder, ashes, etc) amounts to 330 bo8 498 qx , at a tota- 
cost of 46 19C)() f>cstii(s and the total area manured to z 851 857 hec¬ 
tares, that IS 115 cjx pel ha The total quantity of chemical fertiliser 
used (su]>erpliosphates, basic slag, amiuoma siilpliate, nitrate of soda, cyan- 
amide of calcium, nitrate of lime, |>otasli, cliloride of potassium, kainite, 
double salts, composite fertilisers) amounts to ii 3f)(> 136 qx at a cost of 
357 809 759 pesetas, for a total area of 3 133 505 ha . or a unit of 3 62 qx. 
per ha. The total quantity of fertilisers used in Spanish agriculture 
amounts to 341 974 634 qx , costing 819 806 058 pesetas Among the or¬ 
ganic fertilisers, the dung of horses, ci>ws and swine naturally piedominate: 
they total 309 (>38 334 qx of the value of 433 743 9(15 pi^^t^tas ; the super¬ 
phosphates are the most used of chemiciil fertili^'ers 5 594 83b qx , value 
233976563 pesetas The figuies, taken in conjunction with the known 
fact that the two kinds <^f fertiliser aie not used 111 sufficient quantities on 
all the land which needs them, or are not of sufficient strength, prove that 
it is necessary to increase the breeding of live-stock and also the manu¬ 
facture and importation of phosi>hates. G. A. B. 

[S44] 
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545 - Inoeulated Lagnminons Piants as Hitn^enous Fartflisfln. — bkowk, p. b and 

Stalijcnos, J. O, {Iowa States College) in Soil Sctence, vol XII, No, 5 * PP* 365 ‘’ 407 » 
bibliogr of 46 works New Brunswick, N J , Nov 1921. 

The discovery of symbiotic relations between leguminous plants and 
their radicular bacteria has thrown light on certain branches of agricul¬ 
tural practice, has led to new applications and lias given rise to numerous 
problems which are now being exammed or are on the way to solution* 
For instance it is now understood why leg:ummous plant culture is an equi¬ 
valent for nitrogenous fertilising and an explanation is given of the benefi¬ 
cial effect produced by spieading earth taken from fields previously cul¬ 
tivated over newly broken ground sown with clover 

Some very important practical applications have resulted e. g, ; 
the method of inoculation bv bacterial cultures, and the principle that, to 
obtain better results, the baitcna \no\yei to each legume cultivated should 
be used for its inoculation The problems now under examination are : 
cross-inoculation, the gron])ing of bacteria from different legumes into 
homogeneous families, the preparation of Inglily efficient or virulent 
cultures, the non-symbiotic nitiogen-fiKing powei of the bactena. the rela¬ 
tion between the ^>inbiotic process and the nitrogen content of the soil, 
the period of the activity and vitality of nitrophagou*^ bactena and their 
isolation from the ^oil, such c»re some ot the te(‘hnical problems which at 
present are receiving most attention 

Only a few exact data *ire at present available as to the cpiantity of 
nitrogen added to the oil by different legumes 

Numerous and careful re'-earclies made luider ViU>ing con<litions 
would be very useful At the pre-ciit tune one has to iel> on h>]>otheses 
rather than preci'^e dat*i , for uM.ince, it is considered probable that in 
districts rich in nitrogen, legumes take les«- from the air than those which 
are poor in nitrogen Data ^ire a\ailable as to tlie quantity of nitrogen 
stored in the roots of legumes and in their aerial x^‘iri:s, but still more are 
necessaiy'^ for each kind of jdant, the different soils, the agricultural 
operations earned on, etc here also, jiractice is liased on hytxdheses and 
not on the results of ‘•cientific experunent. Only by further research 
will definite and complete information Ix' obtained as to the continuous 
supply of nitrogen to the soil 

To compensate in some measuie the i>resent lack of knowledge 
on the subject, the authors ha\e obtained from Anglo-Saxon agricultu¬ 
ral literature a rich harvest of data relating to the symbiotic fixation of 
nitrogen . the results cover a wide lange, both as regards the total storage 
of nitrogen and the relation between the <piantities stored in the parts 
of the legume underground and those above ground , the divergencies 
are due to a great extent to the nature of the soil and culture . thus Hopkins 
concludes that the roots of alfalfa contain as much as half the total quan¬ 
tity of nitrogen, those of the common clover only and those of soya and 
cowpea barely ; these of course are only very rough averages and 
liable to considerable modification. 

Preliminary researches have been made by the authors in two districts 
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in Wisconsin possessing very different characteristics, one being loam 
and the other sandy loam , the former ranges from a deep brown to black 
colour and is rich in humus and nitrogen , the latter is light in colour 
and poor m organic matter and nitrogen analyses showed respectively 
o 2701 and o 1353 % Some samples of «^oil were not treated, others 
were inoculated, others again were first sterilised bv autoclaving for i 
hour and then inoculated Common closer and alfalfa were cultivated , 
each experiment was repeated in pot^ each containing about 4 5 kg of 
earth ; and the same number of pl«ints was grown m each ix)t The 
tmderground parts of the plants and those ex^Kised to the air were weighed 
both m their green and dry state at various tages of their growth, and 
the nitrogen content of both the tops and roots was then determined by 
the KjEia>AHL method and also the nitTf>gen content of the soil 

It IS ditficult to give the results liecause there were iiregulanties and 
wide divergencies It ma> be *-aid howe\er, that on an average the clover 
roots weighed at matuntv of the plant those of alfalfa 53 % , the 

figures were a little higher at the blooming period tlian at maturity , 
the\ were also rathei higher in ’•oil which was 111 nitrogen and organic 
matter tliaii tn mh soil wlule thev decreased in sterilised ^oil In the 
richer soil the tot il grow'th of the ])1<iuts w is mf>re \igorous but especially 
so as regards the toj)- 

Regarding the lixition of nitrogen each plant stored 15 to 2S cgm 
if the soil was not treated The alf ilfa fixed more m poor ‘•oil the clover 
more 111 rich oil when stenhsed and then inocnil ited The quantity of 
nitrogen in the roots averaged 27'*, for clover and 4(» ^ , for alfalfa 
The nitrogen fixed came to a gie«it extent from the air and not from the 
soil even in the case of the roots Tlus fact is important because it s 1 k)ws 
that ev^en if the tops are taken awa\ and the roots onlv left, there is a gam 
in mtiogen 

The steiilisatiou of the soil has an unfavourable effect where results 
.ire obt.iiried from soils ^tenh’^ed and not restored, thev mu‘-t therefore 
be considered .is .ibnonual 

The nou-s3 mbiotic nitiifie ition is aho a disturbing eleinemt 

Howev^er no de^finite conclusions c.in be drawn or extended api>hca- 
tion made of what ajiphes onlv to two h^gumes and two kinds of soil , 
it IS jirobable that the results oi the experiments hive also been influenced 
b\ the culture being effected under glass , there is nothing to show that 
results would hav^e iTeen the same in the open The experiments will 
serve mostly as a guide and it is desirable that they slionld be continued 
and extended V 

54 t‘> - Tobacco Refuse as a Fertiliser. — See vo ou of this Rtvieu*. 


517 ~ Experiments with Potash Fertilisers in the United States. -* i r s 

Some MTectft of Potassium Salts on Soils, in Cornell Unaersti^ I riculfurai F xpertment 
Memoir 571 6os,bihlioRr Ithaea, N Y, i<)2o — II Parr, S W and 

Ausxxm. M M , PotasU Shales of liluiots, Krey, r , Oeology IhstTibution, and Occurrence 
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of tliePota 8 li- 33 earuig Shale of Union County; Stbwaht^K., Flndiy-Otound Shale aaa 
Source of Potash for Soil Improvement, in VmverHty of llltnots AnncuUural ExptrimefU 
Station No. 22, pp. 227''252, 5 iigs Urbana, lU., 1921. 

I. — The data on the effect of potassium chloride and potassium 
sulphate as fertilising elements on the soil do not agree ; and for this 
reason the first work quoted has been written. The problem consists 
first in determining the effect of different applications of potassium chlo¬ 
ride and potassium sulphate on the growth of wheat, both in soils, treated, 
differently, and in the aqueous extract of the^e soils ; next, in determining 
the causes of the effects of these salts on the growth of wheat, in 
connection with the statements of other writers. The soils used were of 
a sandy day character, somewhat typical of an extensive zone in the United 
States, and of high, medium and low fertility. After being analysed, 
they were put into pots and then limed. 

The potassium sulphate increased the growth of straw in the highly 
productive soil and liad no injurious effect on the medium soil ; on the 
other hand, the potassium chloride had a toxic action on wheat in rich soil 
when applied at the rate of o 5 per 1000, and in medium soil there was a 
slight decrease in yield with an application of i per 1000. 

In the extracts from rich soil, j>ota'^sium chloride ‘*timulated the root 
growth of young wheat plants with concentrations corresjx)nding to appli¬ 
cations of from o to I 5 per ickk) ; the greatest stnimlation was observed 
with a treatment equivalent to o 25 jier 1000 Witli pot«issinm sulphate 
there was a progressive stimulation up to i per 1000, but at 1.5 i>er 1000 it 
became decidedly toxic. Among the extiacts from medium soil, those 
untreated had a toxic action on the r<)ot-growth of young wheat plants ; 
ail application of o.i i)er 1000 of potassium chloride had the most stimulat¬ 
ing effect ; with stronger ai>pUcatioiis, diminished growth and apparent 
toxicity were observed ; a 0.25 i>er 1000 treatment of iH>tassium sulphate 
had the most stimulating effect, wliile this effect wa^^ also chininislied 
and toxic properties were evident with stronger ap]>lications. In the 
extracts from very poor soil, not treated with lime there was dearly a 
toxic effect on the root growth after an apj>licatiou of 0.25 % of potas¬ 
sium salts, but the application of lime catised a diminution of toxicity", 
even with a maximum treatment of chloride. 

In every case potassium chloride produces a smaller accumulation 
of nitrates, but this effect was checked by liming; on the other hand, po¬ 
tassium sulphate stimulated, or seemed to stimulate the accumulation of 
nitrates in rich and medium soils. A maximum dose of potassium chloride 
diminished the nitrification of the nitrogenous matters applied, whereas 
potassium sulphate had a stimulating effect, except in the case of the maxi¬ 
mum application on rich soil ; lime tends to lessen the depressive effect 
of potassium chloride in very poor soil, but without restoring it com¬ 
pletely. 

The author did not find iron or aluminium in any of the soil extracts, 
and in those from very poor soil even manganese was wanting ; the inju¬ 
rious action of potassium salts therefore should not be attributed to the 
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restitution of iron, aluminium, or even manganese in the case of very 
poor soil; on the other hand, potassium chloride and potassium sulphate 
actively replace calcium. There is less calcium than might be expected 
in the extracts of the series treated with sulphate, and this is probably 
due to the insolubility of calcium sulj)hate. Magnesium is replaced in a 
less degree than calcium ; manganese is replaced in appreciable quantities 
in rich soil, and particularly so in medium soil. Soils which contain a 
maximum of manganese soluble in water have the lowest nitrifying power, 
show the least vigorous growth in pot cultures and the poorest root growth 
in extracts. 

The effect of potassium ^alts on plant growth is therefore due to a 
complexity of factors, including sometimes the direct action of the salts 
themselves on plant growth, sometimes the action of bases replaced by 
potassium and especially that of manganese ; and this is in agreement 
with the literature on the subject, a summary of which ]>roves that ordinary 
potassium i-alts generally" have an injurious effect on plant growth when 
ii^ed in large quantities, and tliat this effect should be attributed in part 
to the basic exchange, in wliich the composition of the soil is an impor¬ 
tant factor ; another factor is the decided modification of the bacterial 
activity of the soil. 

II, —■ The shales of the South of Illinois were found to be rather 
rich in iK>tash, 5 and more ; their comix>sitioii also favoxtrs the produc¬ 
tion of Portland cement to such an extent that in collecting the potash, 
5 3 % could be extracted. These shales contain petroleum in a free state, 
bituminous matter, pyrites and undecomposed })ota^h rock of a feldspathic 
nature, as well as jK>tash material of a glauconite charapter; another shale 
contains up to 5 8 % of ]x>tash, but in a less stable form. 

The extraction of jK>tash by means of reagent solids and liqtiids 
is impracticable on accomit of the high cost of lyes and their recovery. 
I'hese ^hales seem to contain i)Otash in an assimilable form and tliat wliich 
is soluble in sulphuric acid seems to be due to glauc'onite jKitash ; of 
5 |x>tash or 5.6 after calcination, 62 is glaiicoiiiferous 

and can be as.'-imilated by plants. The situation of these strata is such 
as to render their exi>loitation easy. 

ICxperiments wnth pot cultures under glass in turfy soil ]>rove that 
the application of these shales, finely ground, has a decidedly beneficial 
effect on melilot, rape, maize-forage and buckwheat, as well as on wheat, 
in shindy clay soil, after a general liming, in comparison with kainite, 
natural and calcined alunite, and leucite, alone or with magnesium and 
sodium chlorides ; the results are of such importance that from the eco¬ 
nomic ixrint of \dew they justify extensive research, e'^pecially on oi>en 
ground, and should arouse public interest ; it is proved hideed that potash 
of these shales can be tiirectly utilised by pot cultures under glass, and 
that they give better results than any other. 

The foregoing experiments in pots, and also with turfy soil, have clearly 
shown the effect of leucitc ; in comparison with untreated soil merely 
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limed the increases in hundredths as compared with kaiaite axe as 
follows : 
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548 - Experiments on the probable Effect produced by the Addition of Sulphur to the 

Soil.— VVANZi, I ( VKt'arian institute c»f the Royal Univt^rsity of Pisa), in L*Ai^rtcoltura 

ItaUana^ >e<ir XJ^V, Numbers i pp 8| 88 102 * 

The numerous enquiries undertaken and the various hypotheses ad¬ 
vanced in recent year as to tlie effect produced hy the addition of sulphur 
to the soil has led the authoi to can^^' out a preliminary test by placing in 
open ground 20 iHixe*- continuing earth mixed with 13 5(1 % of organic 
matter and 13 76 % of carlxmatc. of lime, trciited te^-pectively in dupli¬ 
cate controls, phosphorite, tttrai>hosphate, ba^ic ig. mineral jiliosphate, 
sulphur, mmeial phosjihate and ^^nljihnr, tttra]>ho‘'plute and sul])hur. 
basic slag and sulphur, and superplnwplhile and sulpluu , in the boxes 
were sown selected pnie line autumn wheat, i() plants in each box; 
the seed had been ‘•oalded , and aftei the whciit a sow^ing of buckwheat 
was made The indices of the different te^ts were, for the seed w^heat 
100 — 102 — 91 — 102 iof> — 99 — (jq - 105 — 109 and 102 , and for 
the buckwheat 100 — 105 — 155 1005 H - lob — 1153 - 

113 5 — 96 3 — and 103 

The result-therefore would ‘-eem to have proved firstly, that phos¬ 
phorite and tetrapho^phate weie le^s effectiv^'e m wheat culture tlian basic 
sjag and, more e'-pecialh , mineral phosphate As regards the crop of 
buckwheat produced, their effectiveness and especially that of phosphor¬ 
ite, ^eem to have been, on the contiarv, lather greater, but still inferior 
to that of nuneral phosphate 

The addition of sul})liur to the '■oil apparently had a good effect on 
the production of wheat-ears whereii'* it produced var>ing results with 
regard to the straw and yield of buckw^heat The combined action of sul¬ 
phur and phos])liated fertilisers appear to have been favourable, taken 
on the wJiole, but con*-idered separately, the results were in several cases 
contrachetory 

These exj>eriments, wlule '-uj^esting further tests on different lines, 
lead the author to agree with other investigators who consider that any 
decisive opinion as to the piactical advantage of treating soil with 
sulphur is at present prematuie. 

G A. B- 
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549 Dtitrlbutkm of MuigaiiMe io the Organism ot the Higher Plants (i).— 

Bsrtranx), G.and Rosskblatt, M., in Annales de VlnsHtut Pasteur, VoL XXXVI, 

No 3, pp. 230-2Paris, March 1922. 

In order the better to estimate the physiological importance of man¬ 
ganese, the authors have treated with the metal the largest possible num¬ 
ber of the organs of a ‘-ingle species of plant gathered at a certain time, 
a dicotyledon, the tobacco of the peasant*-, and a mono<x>lyledon, the 
Japanese lily. 

The effects produced on widely differing organs first confirm the gene¬ 
ral opinion that manganese should be considered as of quite general oc¬ 
curence in the organs of plants. vSecondly, they show an interesting local¬ 
isation of the manganese : the greatest quantities of the metal are found 
in those organs in wliich the most marked chemical transformations take 
place The reproductive organs, in which the exchange phenomena are 
intense, are placed by the side of the leaves, the young shoots and generally 
of the chlorophyllian organs The wood, on the contrar\% which plajs 
,1 rather passive part, is remarkabl}' }x)or. Finally, the seed^ contain a 
large resen^e of metal destined later, no doubt, to supply the early needs 
<»f the young plant G. A B 

550 - Chemical Composition of Diss Ergot and Oat Ergot. ~ t\xhdt, u , m (ompus 

fcndm de V icademic des Sciences, Vol No 12, pp Pari'-, ioth March mzi. 

The atithor has examined the two kinds of ergot reported by Prof. 
Tkabut of Algiers as distinguishable in diss and oats. 

Aftei the closing of the Russian frontier, it was desirable to ascertain 
whether these ergots could rei>lace that of rye, the only kind used up to 
the present in theiiipeiitics. 

I - Diss (Link Ampclodesmos tenax) is a tall wild graminae. which 
grows plentifully in North *\fricii, esjiecially in the eastern part of Algeria 
Its ergot resembles that of rye in form, but is longer, finer and more am^ed 

The authtir has analy-^ed ablout 10 kg ol ergot, gathered in the proMiice 
of Constantine in June, X921 

The eigot is ground, treated with alcohol at a temperatuie of 85^ 
and distilled. The residue obtained by distillation is comjiosed of 2 
])aTts ; a red, watery fluid and a mixture of fats and resins. These are 
separated by etlier , the reddish, pulvenileiit resin is insoluble By a 
special ])iooess (which is not described), the author has extracted 10 gm. 
of etgoiininc from i kg. of diss. This is composed of a mixture of approxi¬ 
mately equal parts of cr\'stallised ergotinine and amorphous ergotinine 
{hydroergotininc or ergotoxinc) 

From the fats i 20 gm. per kg. of ergosieatine has been extracted, 
lliat is to say from 4 to 6 times more than from r>^e ei^ot 

The aqueous fluid, tinged with red colouring matter, sclererythrine, 
Mmilar to that of rye ergot, after being treated with subacetate of lead 
and separated by alcolxol at gcP lioiling, gave on cooling . 8.80 gm. of 
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mannite and o 70 gm of trehala 2 80 gm of glucose were afterwards 
extracted 

o 40 gm of ergothtoneine per of the alcohol extract deprived of 
sugars were afterwards obtained 

II — Oat ergot, short and thick is mostly found in the province of 
Oran , its sixe vanes according I0 the >ear, but it is generally rather small 
(about 150 gm to the quint<ii) , it does not necessitate sittmg, and has 
not attracted the attention of dealers and vetennary surgeons 

I kg of ergot has funiished ho gin of fats and 18 gin of resin*^, which 
have given i 80 gm of raw ergotinine fiom which o 80 gm of pure white 
crystallised ergotinine which is a Ingli percentage The quantit> of ergo- 
steanne was 075 gm It*- aqueous fluids abo contain sclereiythnne , 
they yielded 32 gm ])er kg of a sugarv’ mixture com])o‘-ed of 70 of 
trehala and 30 of niannilt (this was from ergot eight months old) 
14 2 gm of gluco^'e ])er kg w ere me sured 

o 50 gni of ergothioneine were extracted 

It wall be seen the it foic that the ^ame elements aie found in the 2 
ergots examined as m r\e ergot IJh^s ergot is jxior in crv'stalli^-tMl ergot- 
mine, whereas oat cigot is richer that the a\trage ordimirs rse ergot 
It seems jjos^ihle to substitute oat ergot for r\e etgot in all its uses but 
diss ergot apparetilh cannot leplace tliat of rve, excxjpt m |>enods of 
famine or crisi^ Algcin could leali^e considerable profits tioni the crops 
of these eigots T C 

551 - Methods of Colloidal Chemistry m Plant Physiology. Sensitiveness of Lupins 
to Alkaline Earth Metals. — boas, h au<l Mj rki^xschi V , m C fur 

Bacittioh o, II Ahb \ ol Xo«* i *.4,pp S »s «»M» ^Irs 5 Jena,-Sth 1 eb iu22 
A great mmibei of researches on the biochenustiy of lupins ha\t 
lieen undertaken es])euallv as to the causes of their morbid C'onditiou 
in calcareous soil Mi Uki xsem agi r, recentlv discovered a relationshi]) 
between the ]>re'-enct of ]>u>teiTi in huge <juantilies in the cotyledons ol 
lupins and the injiuious action ol the htne, but he did not estabhsli 
the connection of the two factor*- He is now trying to do so in 
collaboration with Bo'vs, b> the aid of colloidal chenustry 

As is known, every modific it ion of the colloidal stale of Inniig protein*- 
1*- of the greate*-! importance in the de\elopment of cellular activity 
great changes can be caused in this respect by’' acid'-, alkalis and salt- 
With regard to the action of neutral salts, it should be remembered that 
the alkaline salts (sodium and jiotassium) are t>uly active in a highh 
concentrated state, wherea'- the -alts of alkaline earths (hme and magne 
sia) even when slightly concentrated, precipitate the proteins Therefore 
If the lupins contained proteins precipitated with comparative ease h\ 
these salts (owing to the state of these proteins or because they lack pro 
temic or hydrocarbonated protective ‘^ubstances), this would easih 
exiilain the cuiioip behaviour of the^e plants in limy soil Now the seech 
of lupins are very rich in proteins and verv poor in carbohydrates 
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in comparing Lupinm luteus and Pimm sativum, the authors found 45.07 % 
and 23.10 % of proteins^, and 10,02 % and 53.02 % carbohydrates respec¬ 
tively. From analyses made by other authors there are still greater 
differences in the case of easily removable carbohydrates. 

The autliots have observed the action of the neutral salts on the 
proteins of lupins obtained by extraction. Their enciuiries deal with 
i) flocculence (precipitation) ; 2) viscosity. 

FnoccTnjCNCK. — The proteins of the seeds are insoluble in water, 
but they dissolve during germination ; it i^ possible therefore to prepare 
-ufticiently concentrated solutions by using sprouting grain or young 
idant*-, without recourse t4> sodium chloride or other salts capable of modi¬ 
fying the original physical or chemiciil state of the proteins. To obtain 
the extracts, the author-^ cni^'hed a certain unniber of the young x>lants, 
ironi 10 to 12 day^ old and l)a^sed the liquid through a piece of linen. 
They abo used extracts f)btained through greatly diluted caustic ]K>tash, 
-o as largely to neutralise Ihe flight acidity* of the lupins caused by the 
presence of citiic acid. The chaidy extract pre]>ared by either method 
\va^ poured into a numlM'r of te^t tulx^s similar to tho^-e used in serology 
fot precii>itation experiineiiP*. in quantities of 5 cc. per test-tube. The, 
chloride of ]>otai*’^inin added to the extract pn'dueed no effect ; but if 
calcium chloride or lnagne^ium chloride be added, a flocculence is immedia¬ 
tely noticed ; this i'- ])roduoed ecjually in the ]>ure extH^'t hi the alkaline, 
but it should be observed tluit in the second ca^e, the citrate is also prcci- 
]>it:ited, and this fact ‘-hould be borne in mind. In the te^t tubes in wliich 
llocculeiice takes place, the chl4>rophyll soon fomi^ a sediment, liecause 
tilt' internal viscosity <if the fluid diminishes. This formation of sediment 
i" more rajiid with calcium chloride tlian with magnesium chloride, .\fter 
12 hours the chlorophyll abo forms a sediment in the test tube to which 
])otassium cl4>ride has been addetl ; but no trace i>f flocculence is apparent 
m the liquid wliich rises'^ to the surface and which remains clouded ; in 
the test tubes containing calcium or magnesium chloride, on the contraiy, 
the flocculence was followed by a complete sedimentation not only of the 
chlorophyll, but abo of the other ])roteins, which form with the chU*ro- 
phyll a thick deposit at the bottom of the test tube, whereas the liquid 
at the surface i.s perfectly clear. The smallest quantities of Ca Cl^ suffice 
to jiroduce these effects ; a solution as low as 5 iionnal is xer^^ active. 

Viscosity. — The flocculence of the colloids dissolved in the licptid 
cause a diminution of the vi«‘Cosit3^ The following process was usecT in 
experiments on \dscosity. The viscosimeter had a moderately fine capil¬ 
lary tube. The extrac'ts were pre]>ared from Lupimts htieus and Pistim 
''Utivum seed, left to swell for one day, then crushed and passed through 
a cloth ; 10 gm. of whaler were u-^ed per 15 gm, of seed. 

The lupin seeds are free from starch, whereas the pea seeds contain 
considerable quantities ; but the starch quickly forms a deposit and, con¬ 
sequently does not affect the result. The extract of lupin obtained by 
<Iistilled water and not treated w 4 th salts took 13b seconds to pass through 
the viscosimeter, and the pea extract, 228 seconds (the distilled water 53 
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seconds). The great difference between the two plants is due to the fact 
that the principal protein of lupin, the conglutine ", dissolves with 
difficulty in distilled water, whereas the pea proteins (principally legumi* 
nine and vidline) dissolve in distilled water and produce a much more 
viscous fluid. If a 5 % solution of sodium chloride be used, the result is 
quite the reverse : they took 364 seconds and 228 seconds respectively* 
To observe the action of the salts, the authors preferred to use extracts 
prepared with a much less concentrated solution of sodium chloride (2 %), 
and after these were prepared they were subsequently diluted to half 
strength To every 5 cc of liquid they added r cc of a 5 % normal 
solution of one of the three salts sodium chloride, calcium chloride or 
magnesium chloride After half-un-hotir, examination showed that a 
rather greater diminution was produced by calcium chloride and magne¬ 
sium chloride in the lupin extracts than that produced by sodium chloride; 
after 3 hours and a half, the difference became very marked ; in the i>ea 
extract, on the cont^ar>^ the three «alts acted in the same way and did 
not reduce the viscosity to any appreciable extent These results prove 
that the alkaline-earth metals considerably modify the lupin proteins, 
whereas they remain practically inactive in the case of the jiea proteins. 

In conclusion, the salts of the alkaline-earth metals (calcium and 
magnesium) even in slight quantities (traces), cause the abundant pro¬ 
teins of the seeds an^ young plants of the lupin to become flocculent As 
the vital activities of the living organisms are associated with a definite 
structure of their proteins, the sensitiveness '' of lupins to lime is 
explained they become really intoxicated with this element The floc- 
culence of the proteins renders certain constituent parts of the living cells 
inert, and affects their functions the movement of iron, for instance, is 
probably impeded The results obtained tn vitro then can be applied 
without difficulty to the living organism It must be observed that where¬ 
as the injurious action of lime on lupins is well known, that f>f magnesia 
has never aroused the attention of cultivators, probably because magne¬ 
sia is almost always found with lime (in marl, dolomites, etc.) and the 
natural tendency is to attribute the injurious effect noticed to lime only, 
whereas the magnesia is equally deletenou<= However, a number of authors 
have already recognised that magnesia is also injurious to lupins : for 
instance, R. Heinrich has noticed that magnesium carbonate when added 
to the soil, even in the proportion of o 5 %, completely hinders the develop¬ 
ment ; Pfeiffer and Simmkrmachkr have noted the injurious action of 
carbonate and sulphate of magnesium, etc , and thus research m vitro 
and cultural research are entirely in accord 

A noteworthy fact is that while the action of calcium and magne¬ 
sium is almost the same during the first stages of development in the 
plant, it is different in the later stages : this proves that in studying the 
mineral needs ol plants, they should not only be considered when fully 
grown, but also in the initial «‘tages. The injurious action of calcium and 
magnesium is probably aided by the insufficiency of carbohydrates in 
the lupin seeds, for these protect the proteins, as has been proved by 

[«0 
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A, Meyer* Calcium and magnesium act independently without the 
active assistance of the anion with which they are associated ; this may 
be deduced from numerous experiments reported in agricultural literature. 
The complexity of the relations between the different salts contained in 
the soil explains certain divergences and apparent contradictions which 
have been remarked. The theory that calcium liberates hydroxylions 
must also be excluded. V. 

552 - Influence of Mechanical Pressure on the Growth and Structure of Wood.— 

Kims, J , iji ( cfitralhlati lut Part II, vol Nos pp 2 <jV2<)7, 

^ figs Jciui, sth, Jan 1022 

Numerous experiments have lieen made on this question . they have 
been directed on the one hand to the influence of the iJ^re'-Mire as affecting 
the nonnal growth of wtiod, and on the other to the irregularities in the 
wood caused by strong external pressure. The second part of the problem , 
can lie treated expenmeutally and also by making ii^e of ‘-ampler of w^ood 
growing under natural conditions, as, for instance, when two stems or 
branches have pushed one against the r>tlier, crii'^hing and joining, or when 
a tenacious climbing plant or creei>ei has twined round a young ‘•tern . the 
structure of the wood thu'- produced lujs l>een de'-cribed by Kp^sti*r, w^ho 
also quotes the literature liearing on this subject On the advice of 
Kitstkr himself, the aiithoi ha^ examined a fine sample of F'lcus mysorrnsts 
round winch a Ficus parasitica had twined 

He fir^t describes the nonnal state of the wood of F mysorensvs, as 
in the parts not subjected to piessure ; this wood i‘- formed of regularly 
alternating layers of jiarencliyma and sclerenchyma, the ‘‘econd rather 
the thicket , tlie ve*-sels are comiiaratively rare, enclo‘‘ed between the 
sclerenchyma fibres and bounded on one or more •‘idc^ In the i>areiichy- 
matous tissue The frequency of the layers vaiies where the3 are wider, 
Iheii direction i^ more legular , wheie they aie tlncker, tlic3 generall3’ 
show irregularities and, instead of foiming complete riug^, tlun' ^plit 
into fragments and reunite , the3’ shoot off from eitliei -ide of the inedul- 
lary ia3’s. Similar irregularities are found in our wood^, amongst f</r in¬ 
stance elms. They jirove that the la>’ers have no conrectum with the rings 
showing annual growth. If the '•ectioii is well polishtd, deei>, annular, 
eoncentiic streaks of irregtilar form aie seen , the microscope reveals 
no sjiecial structure, but onU' a biowai coloration of the cellular walb The 
medullary ra3^s have from i to (> layers of cells, the average beii'»g fiom 
2 to 3. 

The author next examines the part which ha^ lieen subjected to i>res- 
"Ure. He first enquires wJiether the growi:h of the wood continues under 
very strong pressure, or whether the acti\dty of the cambium is suppress- 
^d ; and favours the former h3Tx>thesis, basing his opinion on the research¬ 
es made by Schwkndkneu, Hoffmann amd Kuster. On either side 
of the strong climber which exerted the pressure, the wood under examina¬ 
tion formed, as it were, two long wedges, clearly differentiated from the 
Wood of normal growth, both in appearance and structure , in the section 
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they apj>ear to be separated from the normal wood by a line of demarca¬ 
tion visible even to the naked eye. In passing from the normal wood 
between the lateral zOlne^, the woody layers change their direction : from 
tangential^ the5'^ tend to becciiiie radiants, and are then interrupted; the 
change of direction is abrupt, angular and takes place along the line of 
demarcation. The medullar^’ rays reci]>rocally bend tangentially in a 
flight curve which doe^ not affect all the ra^^s near the edge of the two zones ; 
towards the interior, t>n the other hand, whore the zone^ become slender 
and the pre«‘‘^tire has been stronger, the fold becomes more accentuated and 
Mimes an angular form Tlie woody bundles and medullary' rays, in« 
'-'lead of meeting at right angles a*-in the normal wood, forming'‘mall ^qiiare'^ 
or rectangles, meet oblicpiely and form lozenge shaped spaces. A 
change of structure is abo to be noticed * towards the line of demarcation, 
the fibrous fascicules of the normal wood become stouter, and their w'all' 
are very strong ; these cliaracieri'-tics aie also met with towards the inte¬ 
rior of the normal wood, which does not undergo any s|>ecial pres'-ure. 
The w'ood subjected to pre'-^ure, wdiich forms the tw{> cuneiform zones i*-, 
on the other land, of weak ‘-tnu'ture ; the cells have mo‘*tly thin W'alls , 
near the line of demarcation, the 'cleienchvinfitous parts are redut'e <3 
to islet^ in the parenchyma ; onh' at a certain distance from the line of 
demarcation does the normal structure reappeai The woody bundles 
and medullary rays remain continuous- in ]>assing from the normal to the 
conipress-ed w^ood, but it i^ evident that the giowth of the comjues^ed w'ood 
has not continued in the direction of the cambium, but has hratiche<i off 
In the particular ca'-e, the abrupt change of direction is due perha])- to 
sudden pressure 

L. V. 

553 The Multiplicity of the Species of Radicular Bacteria in Plants observed by 
means of Serological Processes, - klimmir, yt i» (intmbiatt lur h trunoio^tt^ i\ 

Abt . V X<>s ii-n, pp Tena, ith Kni 

The author defines and confirms the opinion that there are numerous 
I'liecies of radicular bacteria in jilants He has u'-ed w'hat are called the 
serological processes, as extensively used in human and veteriiiaiy bac¬ 
teriology to differentiate and classify pathogenic bacteria (i). 


(i) In the processes tht Kicteria uiKlrr examinatimi, in pure cultures, arc 

inleeteU into the txjdies ol animal-u^etl hu exiKnmental purpose*^ The animals thus treat* 
eel react against the microscoiwc invaders by pr<Kluciiig substance- called “ anti-VxKlies * , 
theseanimals are afterwards treated and thescruin coiitaminganticori>s is taken from the blood; 

means ot these aiiti-bcKlies the senmi am cause cluirnclerislic modilicatums in bacttTUil 
cultures it identical with those injected ; on thi other hand it ha** no action <»n other specie- 
it also modifies in varying degrees analogous bacteria eultuics (group reactions) The mo<U 
fleations caused by the serums in bacteria culture- ai<‘ many .tnd various ; soinelimiis the bat 
teria are killed outright ; often the mobile species arc paraKsed and obliged to a<there tt> one 
another ; the cuUuics mf*y be precipitated in the li<pii<l ; in most csi**cs the Imcterh al^o 
uiidergr>u change which is shown by the fart that the dissolved blood prepared ft/i hoc Ixjcottief* 
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The author^ has employed agglutination, precipitation and fixation 
of the complement, applying a jirocess alread\ de«-cnbed by him He 
con‘^iders the agglutination as negative when it takes place below the limit 
of I 20, or if It also takes place among the controls tlxat is to saj without 
an^’' addition of serum (auto-agglutination) or with serum from an am 
mal not treated or normal serum Pre<npitation is preferable on account 
of its simplicit\ , it i*" not usualH ncces’^ar^ to dilute the ^crimis unles*- 
the contiollmg tests also show tK>siti\e result- The authoi uses the zonal 
or la5^er reaction, m which small tulies ma^ be used and the consumption 
of serum lessened , the cultures for antigenoiis reaction are prepared in 
agar immersed in salt water killed bv heat and the bacteria sepaiated 
b\ filtenng or the^ ate ccntnfuged 

As <i result of expenineiits undertaken in collaboration with Kki gck 
<m 18 species of jilants the author has been able t<» di'-tiuguish q sj^ecne- 
oi mtrophagous bacteria namely 

specie*- found in Li4ptnus pertftm^ L hittus and L an^ustt 
fohus andOrnUhopns \atiius 

2^“^ species found 111 Mthlotus albus Mtduago lupidma M sain a 
and l-otnum-grattum it corresponds to the classic Uactllus 

fdciti. icola 

species lepreseiited In the ladicular bacteiia of Lotus uUgt 
nosits [nth's Ills 1 ulmrana and I lirafionolohus pur puna 

4^^ species includes the radicular bactena t>f Ptsuni unenst an<] 
I uia 1 aha 

5^^ species confined excliisi\eh to the \ icta Faha bactciia 
bpecu's (} to q found in the nodules of Irtfolium prutense rhastolus 
tu/gans Soja htsptda and OnobrMhxs satna 

noting the strength of the serums u-ecl the luthoi has been able 
to oh-er\e the relationslups or analogies bet\%een s^nie of the species men 
tinned Results sho\\ for in^-tance that wliereas the specific serum pre 
pired with the Irigomlla Foenum-gratcum bacteria agglutinates the -ame 
bacteria in the pro|H>rtioii of i 10000 it igglutinate the rttrai^onolohus 
pwpuna bactena at i 100 ouh a degree m which e\cn the norma* serum 
1 ictive though onl> shghth an\ aflmit\ l>etween thc-e two gn>ups ot 
bactena must therefoie be excluded On the othei hand there aie lela 


-treaCcil The^ie fictions, called haclcnctdc agiilutmatitm prctJiul iUon lixation of the com 
plemenl tic are attributed etuh to a npeced unti botU ^hictencidal, aSK utiiiativt, precipi 
t ilive amboceptonc, etc ) whith vaivacctirdini! to the bictcru iiijected Some ot the iction 
t ikt place c\en if the serum is greatly d luttd thu"' apKlutination niav lie caiiseii whert tht 
proportion i>, 1 loooo and c^e^1 beyond if tiUtuie*' identical with those at the bemiimti!? 
are used (homologous cultures) in the c i^c of iualos?ou-» cultures the •^ame ncrum rjrglutinatc 
in lenscr dilutions , and in that of different cuUurc-s it ^ct-^ onh at a verv low r lUo of dilution 
tor instance, i lo, as is also the cast with tht strum of aiimuils not treated heie the reac 
lion considered as negiitjve The serological processct» ^luch lia\e betn extenslvel^ use<l 
for twenty years iti medical bacteriology to diagnose sjiecies and sub species ot baclcrct have 
on tht other hand, betn very little uscti iu agricultural bactenoloi^v (/ d 
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tionships or group reactious among the AnihyUis, Lotus ari 4 Tettagonolobus 
bacteria ; tested by the agglutinating reaction, they are confirmed by the 
fixation of the complement. The specific multiplicity of the Phaseolus, 
Vicia Faba and Vicia saiiva and the close relationship, if not identity 
of the Vicia sativa and Pisum bacteria, already previously noted, have 
been confirmed by VoGEi. and Ztppee by means of agglutination and pre¬ 
cipitation experiments. 

L. V, 

554 - Improvement o itbe «*Civitella** Variety of Wheat by Individual Selection In 
Tuscany. — Avansi, F , in L'AgrtcoUura ItahafM, Year IV, Parts, 1-5. Pisa, 19-21 - 

In certain parts of Tuscany, the name “ Civitella '' is given to a variety 
of rivet wheat which, though it has lost favour in some areas, is increasingly 
cultivated in others even to the extent of supplying the increasing demands 
for wheat from other districts. 

As this variety has excellent qualities and is widely cultivated, the 
author decided to improve it by means of individual selection. This work 
was begxm in 1917-1918 in the field of the Agricultural College at Pisa, and 
continued and extended in the following years. From the beginning of the 
experiments, the existence of two chief sub-varieties was distinctly seen. 

A) consisting of the offspring of a more or less dense ear, bearing 
3 to 5 fertile flowers , 

B) consisting of the offspring of a rather compressed lax eai, with 
.spikelets bearing as a rule 2 to 3 fertile flowers. 

The greater number of indi\’iduals composing the Cix^tella variety 
usually grown may be included in the sub-variety A, The cultural exper¬ 
iments made during the last three years have also clearly demonstrated 
the greater i)roductivity of this sub-variety, thoiigh its grains, while large 
and fine, are inferior to those of the sub-variety" B. 

By means of selection, starting from individuals belonging to each 
of the sub-varieties, four families were founded : 38-45-49-65 

The Table gives the 3de]d in 1920-1921 at Piaggia and San Cataldo 
(Pisa). 

As it had been found that the above-mentioned families were more 
productive than the ordinary varieties, they were tested in parts of Tusciiny 
showing marked differences both in climate and soil. 

The results of these trials will make it ix>ssible to control the data 
obtained in previous years from growing family 38 and the other three fam¬ 
ilies which, although very similar to one another, differ considerably as 
regards resistance to lodging and scald, as well as in their powers of adap¬ 
tation to soils of various characters. 

In the meanwhile the work has not been interrupted but extended 
to a number of new families that will have to be gradually compared 
with those previously isolated and bred, in order to determine by means 
of cultural experiment and chemical research, the lines which are most 
worthy of further propagation. 
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Analytie data respecting the 4 families of " CiviUdXa " 
obtained by individual selection. 
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Civltella 58. . 

. 3 822 

2 8 x 8 

: 73*7 ; 

8286 

! 2.94 

avitdJa 47. • 

. 3 302 

2 449 

74.1 

7 275 

3.33 

Civitella 49 * * 

. 3 790 

2 565 

67.9 ; 

8 186 

3.57 

Civitella 65. • 

. 3 785 

, 2 736 

73.3 

9037 

; 3 30 

5 . Catmldo : 



1 


' 

ClvitcUa 38. . 

. 2 153 

t 606 

73-6 

4 200 

2.62 

Civitella 47 - • 

. 2 761 

2 003 

72.5 

6373 

3.1S 

Civitella 49 - • 

. 3 351 

2 516 

75.1 

5591 

' 2.22 

Civitella 65. . 

. 2 95* 

2 260 

76.6 

6 100 

2.70 


G. A. 


5 S 5 - " Rubin”, an Early Spring Wheat for Central Sweden obtained by Crossing 
the Native Data Variety with Kolben of SvalSf. — Akehman, A., in Sverises 
UlsddesfSrirntn^s Year XXXII, Part i.pp. 4 ^'' 59 - Malmoe, 1022. 

In the southern part of Dalame, and ia some districts of Central 
Sweden, the original Dala wheat, an awned native variety with dark 
ears (Dal&rv-arvete ~ Daba spring wheat), or other local wheats of a si¬ 
milar type, are still grown. These varieties are noted for their veiy^ early 
ripening and the excellent quality of their grain. On the other hand, they 
produce small, rather loose ears, with weak straw, and are especiall3^ sus¬ 
ceptible to the attack of rust. Their yield is ver^’ light, being 20 to 30 % 
below that of Extra-Kolben, 

For tlxis reason, efforts have been made to introduce more productive 
types, such as Kolben, Extni-Kolben and others, although they have the 
defect of being late varieties, and in cold wet seasons never ripen properly, 
so that the grain is of inferior quality. In 1900, experiments were begim 
in Svalof with the object of producing spring wheats suitable to the special 
physiological conditions of Central Sweden. The indi'vddual selection of 
Dala native wheat and early Norwegian Borsum wheat did not give satis¬ 
factory resullfe and it was therefore considered advisable to ’carry out 
exi>eriments in crossing. 

In 1906, Niwson-Ehi^E crossed Dala spring wheat with Svalof Kolben 
wheat, and obtained by selection the line 0880, which was considered the 
best and at once put on the market, after the necessaiy^ cultural tests, un^ 
der the name of Rubin spring wheat (Rubinvirvete). 
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The object of crossing was to unite in a single type the earliness of 
Dala with the high yield of Kolben. and at the «^ame time to obtain a high 
degree of resistance to rust to which the other native wheats and also the 
Norwegian Borsum variety are generally very susceptible Ar attempt 
was also made to combine early maturity with stiff straw, and ajso, 
if pos«-ible, to eliminate the awns m order to lessen the mechanical action 
of the wind 

From the comparaiive cultural experiments made at Svalof and the 
Sub-Station^ of O'^tgota, Vastgdta, and I^ltuna, the following co^cll^sion^ 
may be drawn 

Raria" ripening — As regard^ the length of the vegetative penod, 
Rubin IS hardly 2 to 3 days interior to Dala and outstrips Kolben b> at 
lea'-t 4 to 5 da3"'‘ The number of days to heading was actually a*^ 
follows 

Svaldf. 0880 Rubin 1150, Dala 1140, 0702 Sval6f-Kolben 1183: 
0841 Kxtra-Kolben 120 o 

Ultima 0880 Riibiu 1135,0841 Ivxtra-Kolben 1240; 0702 Kolljeu 
123.6; native Dala spring wheat 1115 

Tornhy 0880 Rubin 1144; <>^21 ICxtra-Koll>en ii8(), 0702 Kol¬ 
ben 1173; native Dala spring wheat 1114 

Skara, 0880 Rubin 1150 ; 0841 Rstra-Kollien 121 7 , 0702 Kolben 
1200; native Dala spimg wlieat 1123 

Grain \ni> str4w virj.p — The authoi gives the data foi the two 
Sub-Stations of Skara (Vastgdta"), and t'^ltuna At Skara. ]>roduced in 
1917-1921 an average of 2132 kg i>er hectare , if thi^ is taken as kh), 
Rubin pioduced loi, Dala 98, and Hxtra-Koibeu no At lltiina, Koll>en 
produced in the period I9if)-i92i (with the exception of 1918), an average 
of 2173 kg. per hectaie. If. as in the jireieding case, tins is taken as 100, 
Rubin produced 82, Dala 61, and Extra Kolben 10 

Rubin is thus clearl3’' superior to Daln in gram production and alsf> 
though to a less degree in straw-yield 

Rxtst resistance — Rubin is im>re susceptible to rust than Koll)en, 
but IS much more resistant than Dala An empiric '^cale where 10 ~ 
free from rust and r severeU’ attacked gives results as follows * (Sval6f 
igiC)), 0880 Rubin 5; Dala 1; 0702 KoH>en 8; 9841 Kxtra-Kolben 9 
Strength of straw — If a scale of resistance ranging from o-io (o - 
non-re^istance . 10 ver3’ resistaiiD 1^ taken, the figures are 

Svaldf — 0880 Rubin 8 ; Dahi 5 ; 0702 Kolben 8 ; 0841 Extra* 
Kolben 4 

Skara : 0880 Rubin 9 4 ; Dala 5 3 ; 0702 Kolben 8 8 ; 0841 Extra* 
Kolben 9 3 

Resistance is about the same as that of the parent Kolben, but exceed^ 
It in ^‘ome 

Kars light-brown and awnle«*s. 

WKKiHT OF hectolitre ANll W’KIOHT OF lOOO GRAINS. — Kqua^ 
ot a little lower tlian in the case of Kolben, At ntuna, the averages foi 
19x6-1921 were 
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Weight ov hectoi,itre (in kg.) : 0880 Rubin 74.4; 0702 Kolben 
73,<); 0841 Extra Kolben 72.4 ; Dala 73.4 

Weight op 1000 grains (in gm.) . 0880 Rubin 33.4; 0702 Kolben 
33.9 ; 0841 Extra-Kolben 34,5 ; Dala 30.3. 

The object of the cross " to obtain an earlier ripening Kolben ”, 
was thus attained to a very satisfactory extent. 'I'he new spring wheat 
is esjjecially ada]>tcd to the conditions in Central Sweden, where it can 
with advantage be ‘ubstituted for the native t>3)es. It may also be 
recommended for tlie high region*- of the interioi of South Sweden where 
lixtra-Kolben i-- found to be tf»o late in rii)ening. G. A 

5<i6 - Orion of Sval6f an Early Black Vartety of Oat lor the Norriand obtained by the 
Cross LigOWO ■' 0 668 *~-" AkprMvn, A, m l tsdiicsfofCfttM^& I vent 

XXX U, Tart i, pp 4-1 lit?'' Aialutoe, 

In the northern and nionntainons sectors of Norriand, the fro'-tle^'- 
seaM>n is very ^hort atid it is therefore nece'-sary to grow the very earliest 
vaiieties of cuit^-, ui order that they may ii])en some time before the fir-^t 
fro^t^ and < old weather of antiimn l>egin 

The vegetative season of the native oat** i*-^ undoubtedly ^hort. but their 
yield is ^'ery low, the <|uality of the grain is j)oor and the straw weak For 
tlie'^e iea‘-on^. 6-rowed barley ha^ alwav'- been the favourite cereal in these 
latitude^, and scMtcely an\’ <’ats have lieen cultivated. For a long time the 
* Sveiigos Ft^adesforening'' ha'- cou'-idered it advi*-able to carry out 
selet'tion work with a view to obtaining a type of oat as early in ripening 
as the native \Mrielies but at the -ame time | roducing a heavy yield, stiff 
straw and grain of goocl quality. 

Since the end of iSgo, the results of tlie individual selection of local 
native ])opulat 10ns had been fai from '*ati'-factoty’ ; therefore in iqoj, a 
first sene'- of ciosso*' were made betw’een Ligowo (an oat well known) h>r 
its high ])roductivity and the excellent quality of it'- grain), and line o()()o 
of Nordfiiisk Svarlliavre (Black North Finnish Oats), and line 0668 of a 
native variety from Nordlaiid (Norway). 

I'roru the first cross w'as obtained the line oii2(» Bjoni of Svalof 
oat, and from the second, the Orion of Svalof oat, line iior 

The Cross Ligowni x o(>68 wnis effected in 1903 and the first cultural 
exi>eriments made in 1910 at Svalof The line ])roved to be still far from 
hoiiuigeneoii.s ami it was thereioie though w’^ell to make a further selection 
in iqii by isolating the line b wliich is the most cultivated at the pies- 
eiit time. 

Since 1914, the most ini]K)rtant lines of Orion (oiioi b\ 01103; 
01 102 etc.), hav'^e Ix^eu subjected to comparative cultural experiments on 
a large scale in various provinces of Sweden ; they have been chieflv" 
compared with Mesdag, a very cailv’v'ariety of oat, which is the favourite 
in the Northern districts. The data obtained from the-e experiment^- 
nre as follows : 

i) Kabjuy ripening. — Orion rii>ens on an av erage only two days 
later than the earliest tyi^s of oats growm in Norriand, but it is distinctly 
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superior to Guldregn, The following data were obtained from Holm (An* 
geronanland), as to the number of days from the vegetative period til’ 
maturity during the period 1917-1920 : 01120 C. Bjorn II 90.; oiioi' 
fe, Orion 88 ; 01 102, 99 ; 10 d, Orion, 89 ; 01 104 328 ; 14 d Orion 
88 ; Mesdag, 86; 0386 Galdregn, 95. 

2) Yihlb. — In Norrbotten and Vasterbotten, Orion produced 5.5 % 
more grain and 7,5 % more straw than Mesdag. The difference in favour 
of Orion increases and reaches 15.8 % (grain) if Orion line b is the type in 
question. The same returns were made from Jamtland If the grain 
yield of Mesdag is estimated at 100.0 those of oiioi h Orion and of 
01163 b Odal were respectively 129.6 and 126.6. On the other band, at 
Holm and in the districts of Vastemorrland, where the climate is better, 
OdAl takes the first place 

Other characters. — Long, but comparatively ‘‘tiff straw : grain 
of good quality : the weight of 1000 giains is greater than in the cases 
of Mesdag, Bjorn, and Nordfinsk Black Oats ; the weight per hectolitre 
is equally satisfactory. In Orion, the glumes of the seed are ver>’^ thick, 
so that the enclosed grain is relatively small. It must, however, be observed 
that in a very rigorous climate, strong glumes •-erve to protect the 
embryo against the action of frost and insure a higher capacity of ger¬ 
mination. 

Briefly it may be stated that the object^ in view in making the cross 
I/igowo X 0668 have been obtained in a very satisfactoiy manner on the 
whole, since the hybrid produces a heavy cro]) of grain ot good quality 
ripens eail}^ and has stiff straw. 

Orion^will certainly take the first place in the Provinces of Norr¬ 
botten, Vasterbotten and Jamtland G. A. 


557 - An Enumeration ot the Dominant Characters of Barley. — kh ^shr, c , m Sctenttfic 
A<rtcuUHte, Vdl 11 , No pp 113110. (*ardenvale, P Q. December, m21 
The author unites in this article all the data respecting the detenni* 
nation of the dominant characters of barley. 

The list is as follows . 


1) Bltick colour of palea 

2) Two rows 

3) Hood 

1) Purple colour of palea 
Coloured grain 
0) Narrow glumes 
7) Ivoose ears 
Adherent pale^H 
)) Brittle rachis 
in) Awned ears 
II) Rough awn-^ 


dominant as regards white ».<»loui 
bix rows 
awn 

white colour 
colourless grain 
liToatl glumes 
close ears 
non a<ihctent palea 
resistant rachis 
hooked cars 
smooth awns 


i) Bi,ack colour of the palea. — The dominance of black as regards 
white was already known before the revival of Mendelism and instances of 
this dominance were rei^rted by Rimpau. Tschermak fixed the ratio in 
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tlw; JF* as 3 : i, and Biffen obtained the same results in the following 
ctosses between white and black varieties : 

H. japanicum x Steudeltt 
H. vulf*are x SteudeUi 
H, mutant X SUudeltt 

He invariably obtained in the black individuals and in the Fg, black 
and white individuals in the ratio as 3 1. 

Although the recessive type was cultivated for a long time, it never 
produced any black forms. 

2) Number of rows — In this cu'^e the dominance i^ not as absolute 
and indisputable as in the former. In the re'-ults of a series of crosses made 
at Ottawa (Canada), Sauni>p:rs observed cases of incomplete dominance. 
He discovered in ^^onie of the F,, in addition to the extreme forms, a series- 
of intermediate forms langing from 2 to 6 complete rows In the F3, 
however, nearly all the six-rowed indi\ 4 dual‘^ behaved as true lieterozygo- 
te^ (typical intermediate forms) and iiroduced a mixed progeny of which 
25 % w^ere two-rowed, 50 similar to their parents and 25 % six-rowed 

3) lIooDKD - The dominance of this character over the awned 
condition is pioved by the following crosses 

H, trtfurcatum x H, ttulan*^ 
vt4li:are attum 

Black Hulled y BeatcUess 

In the Fj, there are always trifurcate individuals wath su]>ernumerar\’ 
sessile flowers In the there are tnfurcate forms and avnied foims m 
the ratio of 3 1 

4) PuRina: coi.oi k of I'Abi.a. ~ Dominant as regards white 

5) PiGMKNTi:i), OR UNrit;Mi:NTKJ> GRAIN. - The presence of pigment 
in tlie palea ^eems to ]je correlated with the colour of the giain, where¬ 
as ill wheat, as is well-knowm, the colour ol the palea is quite index>endent 
of the grain. The chaiacter of coloured grains ** is dominant as regards 
that *>f colourle"'^ grains ’* 

6) Narrow glumes and broad glumes. — In the greater number 
of baileys, the glumes arenairow , there are. however, some varieties in which 
they are ova 1 -lanceolatc By crossing H abvssxntcum with H. Steiidelh, 
or H aby^i^inicum with /i. irifurcatum, narrow glumed individuals are 
obtained in the F^, whereas in the 7 " and the F3, there are narrow glumed 
h^dirids and broad glumed hybrids in the ratio of 3 . i. 

7) IvOOSE ANX> CLOSE EARS — As Sptlman has been able to prove in 

the case of wheat, tlie heterozygotes of the F* are in intermediate conditions 
Cases have occurred where the Fx had still Itxiser ears than their loose eared 
parents. The same rejKirted of the F*. According to this is 

probably due to a rather larger number of genetic factors. 

Adherent PAiatA. — Dominant as legards non-adherent. 

Q) Strength of rachis. — Many varieties of barley have a more or 
less brittle rachis. This brittleness attains its maximum in H. spontaneum, 
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the ripe ear falling apart of its own accord. Oi crossing H. spontcmmm 
with six-rowed varieties with hf)oks and rather resistant rachi^% individuals 
with brittle rachis are obtained in the F^. Although very a)mplex segrega¬ 
tion has taken place in the F^, brittle individuals and resistant individuals 
occur ill the ratio of 3 i. 

10) Awnless and hooked forms — There are very few data regard¬ 
ing these From H nigroi^uhtncrme (awnles^) x H, hexasticofurcaium 
(hooked), were obtained in the Fj, some individuals resembling the awnless 
parent, and in the Fg. out of the 41 individuals, 27 were awnless^ 7 hooked 
and 7 awned The«^e 41 individuals were the progeny of a single plant of 
the Fj 

11) Structure of AW NvS Many varieties of barley have a char¬ 

acteristic denticulation of the awns rendering them rough to the touch. 
The rough form is dominant <is regards the smcKith O A. 

558 - Behaviour of the Character Ramified Female Inhoresoence ** in the Cross 
with Maize Plantshaving normal Ears.— Ki.Mi»To>r, 1 ii, m c mh a statr^ i)et>artment 
nt t^iiculfun, Hullcliny^u <)7i,pp i .»o, tiRs s, I XVI W*a'^hini;tf>ii Deceinbcrr 

The variation of maize known iindei the name of “ ranutied " (Zea 
ramosa), is characterised by luvmg branched female mliorescences, while 
the male inflorescence'-. which m normal t>3>es are little ramified at the base 
and ))os^ess a verv well differentiated central axis, are much branched, the 
ramification'- extending to near the to]> of llie median .ixis 

For the crossing expeiiment^, the Gordo varietv ot maize (from Chi¬ 
huahua, Mexico), was chosen , this is characterucd by the leduced r.inii- 
fication of its male inflorescence, which h<i^ two or three blanches at the 
base and a very d^tinct central spike ol which the length may Ix" as much 
as 50 centimetres. 

In the Ft , the character “branched “ behav’^es as a recessive, and tlie 
ears of the hybrid are noimal, having no ramifications In the h^ , segre¬ 
gation takes place into normal individuals and nullified individuals in the 
usual ratio 3 i. Biometric detenumations have, however, shown that 
the ramified jfiants that segregated in the no longer |)ossessed the top¬ 
ical form, for they had acquired some ol the cliaiactersof the Goido paicnt , 
the ’-aiue occurred in the normal individuals that segregate in the F'4 . 

In the “ ramified “ group, tlie structure of tlie terminal jianicle and 
of the female inflorescence ‘‘howled great v’anability. Some of the plants 
classed as “ ramified “ from the characters of the male mflorescence, vet 
possessed unbranched ears Among them a coinidete serie'« amid be found 
ranging from the typical ear to the ramified inflorescence. 

Generally the intermediate female forms were accompanied by a male 
mflore'*cence of a similar intermediate form. In the F3 the progeny had 
ears ranging thioiigh all the intermediate forms up to the extreme types, 
whereas the male mfloresc'ences were intennediate in charactei. In the 
F4 , the results obtained confirmed what had been obf-erved in the preceding 
generations Two of the hybrids certainly had normal ears with no signs 
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of ramification, but the influence of Zea ramosa was ,very clear in the male 
inflorescences. Although the progeny might differ considerably from one 
another, the results obtained in the indicate the possibility of isolating 
constant intermediate forms, and make it more difficult to interpret the 
jihenomena as being due to certain basic factors 

K the results obtained in the first and second geneiation may be re¬ 
garded as representing a monohybrid ratio, this explanation certainly 
<ioes not hold good in the cri-e of the In addition to the chief determining 
factor, theie are no doubt other genetic factors givang rise to cons¬ 
tant intermediate forms. There is, Imwevei, ru> sufficient evidence to show 
whether these lutenucdiate fomis are due to multix>le factor^*, or to factors 
which influence the chief factor in such a manner a** to modify its ex¬ 
pression. G A. 

55Q - The Improvement of the Oil-Bearing Sunflower by Selection, in Bulgaria. 

KionMroT'Ri>Jifc.FP, 1 V, in ( \KricuUnre), yeir XXV, Part pp 117 119 

Sofia, 1921 

The comiuercnil varietie'- of sunflowei cultivated in Bulgaria for oil 
]>Toduction are from the genetic |H)mt of view a mixed pox>ulati<>n composed 
of ti large number of form*- 

There is, however, to lx* found in Bulgaria a type of sunflower valuable 
lx>th for the quantity and qualit\ »)f its oil, but as it has never been selected, 
this t>7K' has become *-0 contaminated and mixed that its oil yield ha^ 
greatly suffered It is therefoie necessary to have lecourse to caretul sort¬ 
ing, and ni making ch<nce of seed jdants, the established nile*- of ])liysio 
logKMl selectiiin should be obseived 

1) The fruit inu^t be taken from ]>lants that have not blanched 
during the **iimnier 

2) All verv^ luxuriant plants should be rejected It is Ixfst to se¬ 
lect those of average giowtli. 

3) The fruits ought to be of moderate size and their suifaces covered 
with seeds <>f the slKi]>e and diiueiisions best suited for the xniriH>se 

One tyx^ of siniflower fairly frequently seen in phiiitatioiis has tlnck- 
isli rounded seeds (like coffee-ljeans), ivith a fawn-colouied integument 
and sphencal kernel, and this ty|H^ should be preferred to an3" othei 

Another form also occurs which bears e(|ually short rounded '-eeds, 
with tough integuments, but of «i daiker colour and having light striix*s 
on either side , this t>*i)e might produce by selection a variety resistant 
to the insect (Homeoeiioma nebtdella?), a parasite, wliich causes damage 
every year. 

560 - On the Advisability of Selecting the Native Tobaccos in Bulgaria.— tochi:ff, 

1 V., in t A.Kr*culture^ ve,ii XXV> Vol 8, pp 119 121 Sotia, 1021 

The varieties of tobacco cultivatefl in Bulgaria are, from the genetic 
standpoint, populations coniiiosed of numerou'*' distinct forms ffiffeiing 
from one another in their morphological characters and physiological 
constant>s\ The sorting of the-e ixipiilations would improve the quantity 
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and quality of the tobacco produced. For the first year, female parent 
plants should be selected, the following characters being taken into account: 

1) The number, position and size of the leaves ; 

2 ) The nature of the stem, which should be s-ufficiently strong, little 
inclined to the production of sucker^*, and with leaves growing close to¬ 
gether. 

3) Resistance to diseases and to injurious insects, especially Thrips, 

4) The earliness or duration of the vegetative period. In cold re¬ 
gions, such as for in«^tance the hilly and mountainous parts of the Balkans 
early maturing t3q>es are neces^^ary 

The mflorescences of the mother plants chosen according to the above 
requirements are isolated at the right time to prevent crosses. 

The seeds of each plant are sown the second year in separate plots, 
the plants in each plot being carefully examined as in the preceding year, 
atid the inflorescences isolated. When the plants hav^e reached their tech¬ 
nical maturity, the 4-5 first leaves are carefullj^ removed, those from each 
plant being kept distinct, while the 4-5 leaves still remaining on the stem 
are left until the seed ripens. 

The leaves thus collected are caiefull3- analysed as regards the folloiv- 
ing characters: 

1) Weight of leaves per plant ; 

2) size of leaf-blades , 

3) thickness and percentage of veins , 

4) colour and structure of leaves ; 

5) ignition properties 

The same operations are repeated m the following ^^ears, until the re¬ 
quired characters have become fixed, and the lines thus obtained have 
acquired the necessar>" homogeneity. G A 

561 - Difficulties arising in Experiments on the Improvement of Fruit-Trees by 
means of Grossing and Selection* — dorshy, m t , in Scunttfir i^ncHUunsi 

Vol II, No. 4, pp. 118-120 (^ardenvalc, P Q., Occcniber 1921. 

Sterility (auto-, or stauiosterility), is <ine of the chief ob'-tacles encount¬ 
ered in the course of genetic work on fruit-trees Recent observ’^ations 
have shown that arrested development may occur at an^'' moment during 
the complicated process of the sexual mechanism From the genetic 
standpoint, the effects are equally important whether this arrested de¬ 
velopment manifests itself either in the gamete, or the zygote, for it can 
prevent the combination of factors which is for many reasons particularly 
desired The study of pollen shows that in a great number of varieties- 
especially in species hybrids, there is a variable quantity of aborted pollen. 
In certain cases, the abortive pollen is the factor that checks fruit-setting. 
If these abortive grains represent some determined combinations of char¬ 
acter, It IS clear that some of the i>ossible gametic combinations are exclud¬ 
ed. Similarl3% if the development of the embryo is arrested before it reaches 
maturity, a number of possible new types are eliminated in the same way. 
Further eliminations may also take place during the interval between fer- 






tilisation and thifc maturity of the seed. Seeds that are incapable of ger¬ 
mination are the results of a subsequent loss of gametes, amongst which 
these may be combinations that are little disposed to further germination. 

In order to be able to give a satisfactory interpretation of the pheno¬ 
mena of heredity, it would be well to determine in each case the moment 
in the biological cycle when the suppression of the essential organs took 
place. The frequency with which this phenomenon occurs and the result¬ 
ing consequences could certainly be estimated by workers carrying out 
crossing experiments on a large scale who would note the approximate 
quantity of sterile pollen and the number of abortive pistils belonging to 
the large number of flowers that do not set seed, and of seeds that are in¬ 
capable of germination. 

It is thus extremely diflicult to obtain any desired type by a cross 
based only upon the characters of the two parents, esj>ecially if the latter 
belong to different species, as actually occurs in a large number of cases. 

It would l>e advisable, in the face of these difficulties not to try to 
obtain immediate results at first, but to make a thorough study of the ma¬ 
terial afterwards to be used in the work of improvement. In the fi^rst 
place it is necessary to determine the best varieties to use for the crossing 
experiments ; for the parents are the starting point for the production 
of new varietie*^. 

Much has already been done in this direction, not only for commer¬ 
cial varieties, but ab'o for the native sx>ecies. 

In the second place, the genetic history' of some well known hybrids 
should l>e carefully studied with a tdew to increasing what is already known 
touching the transmission of fruit characters and to fix the laws of their 
heiedity, which W'onld prf»vide a systematic and scientific basis for work, 
instead of a merely empirical estimate. 

G. A. 

562 - The Possibility of Transmitting by Vegetative Pro|»agation the Character of 

High Pioductivity in certain Apple-Trees. — davis, m. n , ir. Sctemtfic Arrtcuiturc, 

Vol II, No. 4, pp. 120-12 I, fiK. r. (Vardenvale, V, Q , December 1021. 

After a reference to prevnous experiments which would seem to have 
]>roved that positive residts can l>e obtained in the case of citrus trees 
(Shamei,) by grafting well selected scions on pniductive stocks, although 
only negative results were observed for apple-trees (Oaruenek with the 
Ben Davis variety), the author gives an account of the observations made 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station of Ottawa (Canada) regarding the 
transmission by vegetativ'e propagation of the character of productivity 
in the case of apple-trees. 

A certain number of trees were chosen for the experiment, and in 1896, 
the first observations were made and data collected ; in IQ06, scions were 
Jaken from : 

a) the tree which had produced the highest total yield during a 
■eriod of eight years (571.6 lb.) ; 

b) the tree which had produced the lowest yield (184.50 lb.) ; 
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c) the tree which had produced the most regular crop and a high 

3 deld ( 354-6 Ih.). 

Although differing in 3rield, the trees were nearly similar in other res¬ 
pects, such as growth, quality of fruit etc. 

The scions were grafted on the Rose of Stanstead and on Dartmouth. 

The 17 descendants of the tree that had produced the highest 3deld 
bore in 9 years 4374 lb. or 257 lb. per tree. 

The 8 descendants of the tree with the lowest 5deld produced in 9 years 
1269 lb., or 158 lb. per tree. Finally, the 12 descendants of the tree that 
had produced the most regular crop, which was at the same time a heavy 
one, bore in 9 years 2612 lb., or 219 lb. per tree. 

The descendants not only differed in productivity, but also in the 
vigour of their growth, which was distinctly inferior in the progeny with 
low yields. There thus seems to be a very dose connection between yield 
and growth. In order to complete and test these experiments, the follow¬ 
ing test was carried out. Scions taken from the three trees already men¬ 
tioned were grafted upon 5 large trees, the branches selected for the 
purpose being as uniform as possible. Three scions, each taken from a dif¬ 
ferent tree, were grafted on each stock, care being taken to vary the position 
of the graft upon the stock in such a manner as to obtain the most uniform 
conditions possible. Thus if the scion taken from a tree of low yield was 
grafted on the north side of the ist stock, it was grafted on the neighbour¬ 
ing tree on a branch exposed to the south, and so on. The following Table 
gives the results of the five-year period 1911-1915. They confirm in the 
main the results obtained in the previous case, except that the offspring 
of the tree with the most regular crop and a large yield took the fir^t 
place. The offspring of the tree with low yield was also noticeable for 
poor crops. 


Da^a regarding the crop for the Five-Year Period igii-1915. 


Distinguishuig 

Progeny 

Progeny of tree with 
high yield and 
most regular crop 

Progeny of the most 

number of trees 

of unproductive tree 

productive tree 

36-21 

48.37 

144.00 

103.62 

43-13 

67.50 

70.87 

87.75 

43-27 

13.50 

137.25 

56.25 

42-25 

1.12 

27.00 

22.50 

45-7 

33.70 

54-00 

74-25 

Totals . . . 

lt4.«3 

433.13 

334.33 
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j^3 •* VwMKvflCOlitetailnK, Iv fottobto Crawing Varfeties ot Orap«s without Pips. — 

Sxocrr, A. la New Ytrk Af;ricuUural Experiment Station, Geneva, N, Y., Technical 
Bulletin No. 82, pp. 1-16, Plates I-VII, Geneva, N. Y., January 1921. 

The structure of the vine flower has for a long time been a matter of 
interest to vine-growers and students of heredity desirous of producing 
types of grapes with few or no pips. It is desirable and in fact most nec¬ 
essary, for those engaged in the study of genetics to determine as accurate¬ 
ly as possible the extent to which crossing operations can influence 
the distribution of the sexual organs in the flower, and to regulate them. 

It is well known that in all varieties, fruit production depends 
upon the development of the stamens and pistils and upon their capacity 
to act as sexual organs in the processes of fertilisation and the setting 
of fruit. 

The self-fertilising varieties, such as Delaware, Niagara, Winchell and 
Concord, bear flowers having equally developed androecium and gynoecium 
which are capable of functioning inter se, even upon the same flowers ; 
these are therefore complete hermaphrodites and are fertilised by self- 
pollination. 

On the other hand varieties .«uch as Brighton, Lindley, Baty and Mas- 
sasoit, have recurved instead of erect stamens or the stamens are more 
or less aborted, and have shrivelled and defective pollen-grains. The 
pistil is however normally developed and in such cases, self-fertilisation is 
rare, and the intervention of foreign pollen is necessary (imperfect herm¬ 
aphrodites) . 

There is a third group (to which all the wild American species, and 
some of the cultivated varietes belong), in wliich the flowers are only pro¬ 
vided with stamens. In this case, the pistil is more or less abortive, 
always incapable of functioning, and sometimes entirely lacking. The 
stamens on the contrary are normal and produce much pollen. 

There is also a fourth group, producing pipless or almOvSt pipless 
grapes. The pistils are able to develop into grapes, whereas the ovules even 
if they are present, cannot transform themselves into pips. The develop¬ 
ment of the fruit is caused by the stimulation exerted by the pollen tube 
which as it grows, penetrates into the pistil and hermaphroditism is 
imperfect. 

There are in short 3 types of flowers : i) with stamens ; 2) perfect 
hermaphrodites ; 3) imperfect hermaphrodites. No purely female forms are 
as yet known. 

These flowers are not always very clearly distinguishable for there 
is a gradual passage from one type to the other through a series of inter¬ 
mediate forms. It is through the study and the selection of these inter¬ 
mediate forms that it may be possible to discover types possessing this 
degree or kind of *' feminality that is met with in the pipless varieties. 

By way of preparing the ground and collecting material, the Agri¬ 
cultural Station of Geneva (N. Y.) made a careful study of the variations 
occurring in vine-flowers and the results obtained may be summarised as 
follows: 







1) Flowers with stamens: in these there is either no tmce of 

til, or the pistil is more or less aborted. The stamens of each flower and of 
all the flowers of a given plant are very uniform, but differences are noticed 
between one individual and another as regards length of filaments and 
the size of the anther. The filament is erect, the germinating capacity of 
the pollen in 95 % and plants of this class are typical males. 

In wild species, as already stated staminate individuals frequently 
occur ; according to observations made by the author, they seem inclined 
to have rather long filaments. 

2) Perfect hermaphrodites with erect stamens : the flowers of this class 
may present considerable differences as regards length of filaments, size 
of anther, and the shape and dimensions of the pistils. Although the 
number of pips may vary from one variety to another, the development 
of the fruit is always subordinate to the formation of the pip. The stamens 
are erect, the pollen gives a high gennination percentage, 75 %. There 
are, however, individuals, which although they are vigorous and well-devel¬ 
oped and furnished with perfectly erect stamens, produced shrivelled and 
defective pollen. 

3) Hermaphrodite fioxnfers with erect stamens and spiral filaments: 
the filament is more or less undulating or twisted into a spiral, the anthers 
are normal ; the pollen is more or less shrivelled and incapable of fertilis¬ 
ing. The gynoecium on the other hand is normal and if it is fertilised 
with good pollen, regularly developed fruit is nearly always produced. This 
type of flower has been found on 33 plants of which the descent is known 
to the third generation. 

From a cross between Winchell and Diamond (both hermaphrodites 
with erect stamens). Station Seedling No. 123, a hybrid also with erect 
stamens, was obtained. Worden (with erect stamens) was then fertilised 
with ix)llen from the above No. 123, and three other individuals. Nos. 931, 
933 and 934 were produced, all having erect and straight stamens. The 
appearance of this type of flower in all the 34 descendants to the third 
generation gives a good idea of a case of mass selection. 

4) Flowers with filaments bent outwards^ or with curved seeds : in 
plants raised from seed it is not uncommon to find flowers of which the 
filaments at the moment of anthesis form a more or less wide angle with the 
pistil. The anthers are normal, the pollen is shrivelled and unable to ger¬ 
minate. 

5) Flowers with twisted anthers : the filament may be simply bent, 
as in the Barry variety, of twisted to the point of being curled, as in Mas- 
sasoit, with all the intermediate degrees. Pollen germination experiments 
give wholly negative results. 

6) Pipless or almost pipless types, — The observations were made 
on plants of the type “ Concord Seedless In 1913, IS. H. WetmoRE 
of Rushville (N. Y.), sent to the Station a case of grapes which were nearly 
pipless. From the very small number of pips present, pipless descendants 
were obtained which differed from the normal type only in having rather 
smaller grapes. The flowers had very long stamens and normally develop- 
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ed anthers with pollen having a high germinating capaaty {at least 95 %). 
The vmes with pipless grapes are typical males, but the lack of pips would 
appear to be due, according to the author, to what may be called a slight 
degree of feminality From crossing Tnumph and Dnche«-s (two varieties 
with pipless grapes), descendants were obtained from which some of the 
grapes (the smallest), were almo«-t without pips The vmes beanng these 
grapes have flowers with erect stamens long, or medium-'-ized, anthers and 
pistils of average dimensions 

Seedless Hubbard and Sultanina (Thompson’s Seedless, a variety large¬ 
ly grown on the shores of the Pacific), also have flowers of the same type 
The male cliaracters are strongly developed in the^^e vaneties, whereas 
the absence of pips «hows that the female organs are weak and only partly 
developed 

If a hermaphrodite variety is fertilised with the pollen of pipless type®, 
grapes with few pips are obtained in the Fj although owing to '-egregation, 
there are no piple^s individuals in the foUowmg generations 

In any case, the author is of opinion that the best way to create vane¬ 
ties of grapes without pips is indicated by the fact of intersexualit} Most 
of the individuals and varieties that are nearly 01 quite piple®^* have strong 
stamens The pollen of pqdess males can be used to fertili‘*e other male 
individuals with weakly developed female organs that sometimes permit 
the fonnation of ^eed It would no doubt be possible in this way to 
obtain fanulies compo'«ed of individual many of which would bear pipless 
grape*- G A 

564 ~ A Monograph on the Wheat Plant (I). v^oJ itg, \o 2714 pp los 

Condon Mdich2^ i j-. mkI rtvitweii m 7 hi (rardrner^ ( hronicU, Vol CXX \o 18^7, 

p ^31 1 <md<m Dec ii, 

Prof I Pj rcivai's monograph on the wheat plant, recentl> published, 
SXh one of the many great ga])s m agricultural literature and is a noteworthy 
aintnbution to present dav knowledge on this ever important subject 
It will be read and admired in all countiie*- and for many vears to come 
P\er3^ detail is founded on the author’s own personal expenence and the 
'-tudv IS peculiarly exhaustive 

The introduction show*- how widespread is the cultivation of wheat 
and It is interesting to note tliat there is no month in the >ear duimg which 
the wheat harvest d not being earned on in some part of the world This 
lb indicated as follows 

January Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Chile, hebruary 
India , MarcA India, Upper Egypt, April India, Persia, Asia Minor, 
I/)wer Egypt, Mexico, Cuba , May Japan, China, Central Asia, Morocco, 
Algena, Tunis, Texas , June South of France, Spam Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Japan, United States (south of 40°) , July France, Germany, Austna, 
Hungary, Roumama, Bulgaria, S Russia, Canada, N I^mted States, 


{!) J he Wheat Plants A Mcnof^taph by John Pkrcivai», M A , F C S with 228 illustm 
tkms Condon Duckworth and Co {Ed) 
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August: England, N. France, Belgium, Holland, Caitral Russia, Canada, 
United States ; September : Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Canada ; October : 
N. Russia, Finland ; November ; South Africa, Argentina, Peru ; Decemr 
her : Burma, Australia, Argentina. 

Apart from the great wheat producing areas, wheat can be grown 
from beyond the Arctic circle to the Equator; it is known to flourish from 
sea-level up to lo ooo ft. in Mexico etc. and according to Humboi#i>t, 
reaches an altitude of 14 000-15 000 ft. in Tibet. So long as the winter 
temperatures do not fall below —20^ C, and the air and soil are dry, the 
exposed plants suffer little. As regards water supply, an annual rainfall 
of 20-30 in. is sufl&cient although some of the Macaroni and Club wheats 
give remunerative returns in regions where the rainfall is not moie than 
12-15 in. per annum. 

In Part I of the monograph, Prof. Pkrcivax gives the results of his 
investigations into the morphology, anatomy, growth and development 
of the plant. The earlier chapters contain detailed descriptions of the grain 
and its germination illustrated by a wealth of new and admirable pictures, 
far more illuminating than the well-known illustrations to be found in 
present botanical text books. The numerous details of the structure and 
behaviour of the plant testify to the closeness of the observation*^ made, 
and will be of exceptional value to future investigators. 

Part II opens with a discussion on the classification of wheats. This 
is a subject which the author has made peculiarly his own, seeing that for 
the last 20 years he has grown annually at the farm attached to the Uni¬ 
versity College, Reading all available varieties, numbering nearly 2000 forms 
derived from almost all the wheat growing regions of the world. As the 
result of his comparative investigations. Prof. Percival concludes that 
in addition to the two recognised wild species i) Tritici 4 m aegilopoides Bal. 
(wild small spelt) and 2) T. dicoccoides Kom (wild emmer), eleven races or 
cultivated species exi«t, eight of which, viz. T, monococcum'Lt, (small spelt), 
T, dicoccum Schiibb. (emmer), T. durum Desf. (macaroni), T. polonicum 
(Polish), T, turgidnm U. (Rivet), T. compactum (Club.), T. vulgare Host. 
(Bread), and T, Spelta U. (iarge Spelt or Dinkel), are well known races; 
whilst three, viz. T. orientate (Khorasan wheat), T. pyramidale (Egyptian 
cone wheat) and T, sphaerococcum (Indian dwarf wheat) are new creations. 
The first of these consists of two emmer-like varieties, differing only in 
awn colour, and characterised by the possession of long glumes and grain. 
The second consists of a group of 5 Egyptian wheats resembling the Rivet 
wheats in most respects, and in leaf colour, shortness of straw and ear 
shape strongly reminiscent of segregates of crosses between T. turgidum 
and r. vulgare. The third is an equally small group of round-grained 
forms similar to T. compactum. The further sub-division of these races 
into " varieties follows the well-known system in K6 rnicke and Wer* 
NER s ** Handbuch des Getreidesbaus **. It .should be noted however that 
certain forms have been transferred quite rightly to other groups e. g. 
several forms placed by Kornicke in T, durum are transferred to the 
emmer group T. dicoccum, and the Persian Black (r. dicoccum v^x. per si- 
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cum) a form which has puzzled more than one specialist is also placed 
in this group, to the satisfaction of those interested in the genetics of this 
important mildew-resisting wheat. 

A specially detailed description is devoted to the common bread wheat, 
with the numerous bearded and beardless varieties (pp. 265-306). The 
predominance of these last may be attributed to the digestibility of the 
flour and the endurance of the plant. The most ancient of cereals, T, 
vulgare now exists in some 14 varieties (7 bearded and 7 beardless), which 
.are easily classified by the colour and degree of downiness of the glumes. 

The systematic portion of the monograph is followed by a chapter of 
considerable interest on the origin and relationships .of the races of wheat. 
Evidence from various sources, archaelogical, ecological, pathological, gene- 
tical, etc. is skilfully marshalled to show their probable lines of development. 
The author as a result of his morphological studies comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that “ there is not nor has there ever been a prototype of the bread 
wheats '' and that " the characters of T. vulgare and its allies appear... 
to be those of a vast hybrid race initiated long ago by the crossing of wheats 
of the emmer series with species of Aegilop.s.'' He adopts the view that the 
present day wheats fall into the 3 series already mentioned. The multi¬ 
plicity of the races is doubtless connected with the fact that, although 
as a rule self-fertile, wheat is occasionally cross-fertilised and results in 
consequent natural hybridisation. 

Artificial hybridisation wa.s first started at the end of the xviiith 
century by Knight, but no definitely important results were obtained un¬ 
til 1846 when Maund and Raynbird produced undoubted hybrids. Since 
then, hybridisation lias been carefully followed up and important results 
have been obtained. For example, Biffkn, who first investigated the 
inheritance of resistance and susceptibility to the attacks of yellow rust 
{Pwcinia glumarum), discovered that these characters form a Mendelian 
allelomorphic pair, and working on this basis, a means of circumventing 
rust by the production of immune varieties was worked out (i). A useful 
summary of most of the more important literature dealing with hybridi¬ 
sation and improvement of wheat is given, with details of the most recent 
hybrids obtained. 

The concluding chapter contains an interesting survey of the yield 
obtained in different countries, the world's average being 13 bus. per acre. 
Historical research shows how greatly the yield has been increased during 
the last few hundred years. With the increase in stock raising and the 
consequent increase in the amount of manure available, there has been a 
steady rise in yield. Records show that in the xxth century, the average 
for the first 20 years was 31 bus. as compared with 10 bus. in the xviith 
century. Occasionally there have been exceptional results : e. g. 96 bus. 
per acre of Yeoman wheat at Wye, Kent (England), in 1918 and 117.2 
bus. per acre in Island County (Washington, U. S. A.) in 1895. 


(1) Sef H, March 1922, No, 226, {Ed.) 
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Prof. PERCrvAi, also gives details of the effect on yield of scdl, culti¬ 
vation and manuring, seed rate, variety, time and methods of sowing, 
and size of grain. M. I#. Y. 

565 - The Chief Causes of the low Yields of Maize in South Africa and possible Means 
of Improvement* — Bosman, O. J. fschool of Agriculture, Crlen, O. F. S.), in Journal 
of the Department of As^riculture, Union of South Attica^ Vol. Ill, No. 6, pp. 507-514. 
Pretoria, Dec. 1921. 

In recent years, the average yield of maize per acre in South Africa 
has been very low as compared with other countries. The author has 
here summarised the main causes of this deficiency, and the methods 
recommended for the cultivation of maize. 

Apart from the employment of defective met|iods of cultivation, the 
rainfall of South Africa is undoubtedly the greatest limiting factor in maize 
production. It is considered, other factors being favourable, that 10 to iz 
in. of rain during Decernber-February are sufficient, and a steady rainfall 
of 1-2 in. per week seems to be the most effective. It is noted, however, 
that although the question of moisture is to a large extent beyond the 
control of the farmer, the proper preparation of the seedbed is a matter 
for careful consideration. A great deal of the maize crop, in South Africa 
suffers annually because the soil is simply surface scratched and the roots 
are unable to reach the moisture conserved in the sub-soil. Deep ploughing 
is considered advisable by the author, preferably a winter ploughing with a 
subsequent cross ploughing in spring, or where this is impracticable, the soil 
should be thoroughly cultivated or disc-harrowed. Maize does not succeed 
well on newly broken up soil, unless of a very sandy tyi>e. 

Seed of poor quality has largely been used. Maize farmers have 
obtained their seed behind the shelter, where the large grains from the small 
degenerated ears are caught as well as those of good ears. This has grad¬ 
ually led to deterioration in crop value. To remedy tliis mistake, it is 
recommended that new seed of the same variety should be obtained and 
used in every alternate row. The continuous use of the same variety 
without introducing the “ vigour "" of a different strain is deleterious to 
the crop. By delasselling the plants from the old seed eveiy^ fourth year, 
the vigour and stamina of the crop are assured. 

Many farmers sow their seed broadcast and the disadvantages of this 
method are numerous, particularly when the difficulties of labour shortage 
are also considered. The greatest economy in seed is gained where the 
planter is used. To ensure adequate depth for planting the '‘listing’" 
method is advised (i. e. the use of the ridging plough) and it is has been 
proved that listed maize stands drought far better than maize planted 
in the ordinary way. 

The insufficient use of the harrow has led to a very marked diminution 
in yield, and attention is drawn to the fact that a weedy field is doomed 
to failure in times of drought. 

Another cause of crop failure may be attributed to inadequate know¬ 
ledge of the right crop rotations. The following rotation as suggested by 
the author should, however, meet the requirements of most maize farmers : 







For a gram farmer on poor soil — ist year maize, fertihsed, and 
year, maize , 3rd year, cowpeas ploughed under 

For a maize farmer on more productive soil — ist year maize fertilis¬ 
ed , and year, maize, all available manure applied , 31 d year maize, 4th 
year cowpea^ or velvet beans ploughed under 

For the stock farmer who grows maize — year maize , and year, 
maize fertilised , 3rd year hay crop e g teff [Eragrostis abyssintca), Sudan 
grass etc , 4th year, cowpeas harve«^ted for hay 

For the potato and maize farmer - ist year maize , and year maize 
fertilised , 3rd year cowpeas, ploughed under 4th year potatoes heavily 
manured 

For the cotton and maize farmer — 1st year maize fertihsed , 2nd year 
cotton , 3rd year Kaffir beans, peanuts or veKct beans 

There appears to have been a continued persistence in growing unsmt- 
able varieties of maize, and in unfavourable /ones Large areas situated 
in a dry region have been planted with mai/e everv veat with the result 
that the crop is a success onl> once m 3 or 4 year*^ In such cases the 
author ‘-tate*- that the substitution for maize of a more drought re^-istant 
crop such as Kaffir com, would be di^tinctlv advantageous It is ques¬ 
tionable whether maize should be grown in areas receiving a rainfall of 
less than 23 in a year 

Another mistake has been to grow late v^'aneties m totall> unsuitable 
districts 

Farmers m the dner districts where the growing ‘-eason is short on ac¬ 
count of the altitude or late arrival of the rain, are advised to cultivate the 
Flint varieties m preference to the Dents Strict attention '•hould be paid 
to local conditions as climatic influent'es cannot \ye made to ‘-uit the variety 
selected 

In consideiation of the labour ’-hortage it will probabl3 be advisable 
to adopt an increased use of machinery and the '=•0 called combined har¬ 
vester and binder and the maize husker are recommended Bv tin*- means 
the land i*- cleaned and made ready for winter ploughing the danger from 
m'-ect pe^ts is greatly diminished aufl the fodder can be stacked and sav^- 
ed as winter feed for stock 

With the maize husker the ear*^ are snapped off, the rest of the plant 
being left standing From 8 to 10 acres can be harvested 111 one day 
Up to the present this machine has not been given a trial m South Africa 
Thousands of bags of maize are lost through the ravages of wild ani¬ 
mals and it IS stated that the only effective way of dealing with these pests 
IS to use str>chnine baits etc The losses due to insect pe^^ts, especially 
the stalk-borer (i) are estimated at 25 % of the crop and i 34 nullion 
pounds sterling per annum M L Y 


(1) {Pwpatpema ntieUa) The best means of combatting this pest successfully ate descrih' 
ed in Bulletin No 3, 1920 I>ept. of Agriculture, Union of South Alrica ( iuih^Ps note) 
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566 - An Experiment with Sorghum vuigmre from the Bomlnijr PiesidmiciPf in 
the Singapore. — Hathibit, E. H., in The Gardener's Bulletin, Straits Settlements , 
Vol. II, No. 12, pp. 423-426. Singapoie, Aug. 5, 1921* 

Report of experiments made in Singapore with two samples of Sorghtm 
vulgare called Ahmednagar, and Jalgaon sent from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for trial purposes, l^he first proved of little value as a cereal crop, 
although possible of some value as forage. The Jalgaon sorghum however 
gave a comparatively closely packed head and may be considered of 
economic value as a cereal. It is to be noted that this plant, which comes 
from a region in India where the rainfall is light, has succeeded under very 
diverse climatic conditions elsewhere. 

The prevalent idea that sorghum will not readily stand transplanting, 
has been contradicted by the results obtained during the present exper¬ 
iments. The results of the first cutting was : 


Sown plot .142 stems weight with leaves, 31 lb. 

» » .142 panicles » 8.75 lb. giving 5 lb. dry grain. 

Transplanted plot ... 223 stems » with leave.s, 102 lb. 


» » . 223 panicl'S » 23.75 fb. giving over 15 lb. dry grain. 

The plots were identical in size, 280 sq. ft. planted 12 X 12 inches. 

Yield per acre up to the present in Singapore is estimated at 714 lb. 
dry grain. The abnormal yield on transplanted plots is, however, worthy 
of notice. 

A most effective means of scaring birds is described as follows: a 
skin of a flying fox is stretched out at full length on a bamboo frame, half 
rigid and half flexible, attached at both ends to the tips of the extended 
wings. The main bamboo is slightly bent like a bow, so that when grasp¬ 
ed in the middle and moved about, the wings, following the movement of 
the bamboo, appear to be actually in flight. The scarecrow is attached to 
the top of a pole in the middle of the field and worked by a cord from 
a distance. 

The sugar cane borer (Scirpophaga sp.), aphids and weevils have 
also done some damage to the plants but have been easily controlled. 

M. L. Y. 
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567 - Sugar Sorghum a good Rust-resistant Feed. — consolaiti, G.,in ri ColHvatoref, 

Vol. 68, No. 8, pp. 246-248. Casale Moiiferrato, March 20, 1922. 

The author calls attention to the usefulness of the sugar sorghum as 
a feed which can be grown in damp places owing to its resistance to rust, 
as proved by experiment with the Silver Tip variety; it also keeps 
its intense green colour throughout the period of vegetation in localities 
where maize-feeds and second-crop seed maizes, suffered greatly from the 
attacks of Puccinia, 

Its other well-known qualities should also be taken into account, viz., 
its composition, high yield and resistance to rust. 

The author advises sorghum as a feed for milch-cows especially (20 
to 25 kg. per head per day, completing the ration with hay and oil-cake); 
the milk yield is considerably increased by its use. F, D 
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568 - star Grass (Cjraodon pteciostmchyum), a iraluable Fodder Grass fis 

SOtttb Mrica* — Stbnt, 8. M, (Assistant Botanist) and Mbixb, H. A. (Officer in Charge 
of the Botanical Experiment Station, Groenkloof) in Journal of the Department of 
Agriculture^ Union of South Africa, Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 271-276, figs. 4. Pretoria, 
Sept. 192X. 

The Star grass (Cynodon plectostachyum) is a native of East Africa, and 
has only recently been introduced into the Union of South Africa for exper¬ 
imental purposes. It has been grown at the Botanical Stations both 
in the valley on moist soil and on the dry-soil section, and reports have 
also been received from certain farms, all with reference to the pasture 
value of this plant. 

In the Transvaal it is stated that this grass has proved a most valuable 
summer pasture but should not be relied ui>on in winter. This report 
was confirmed in S6uthem Rhodesia, and in addition it has been found 
in Nairobi that C. plectostachyum has proved more resistant to drought 
and of richer feeding value than kikuyu grass (i). 

According to the chemical analysis made by the Government Chemist 
at Pretoria, the grass contains : % water 69.46, protein 5.50, fat i.oi, fibre 
7.76, ash 2.89 and carbohydrates 13.38. 

No extensive feeding tests have so far been made, but certain preli- 
inary trials have shown that livestock appear to appreciate the flavour. 

As regards cultivation, conservation of soil moisture is an important 
point and the plant has much difficulty in withstanding weeds. 

An economical method of planting has been to use rooted plants and 
runners and plant behind the plough. 

After harvesting with a mower there are generally thiee days interval 
before it can be stacked and it requires constant stirring. Experiments have 
shown that the best time to cut is between flowering and seed setting. A 
six months growing period should be allowed. 

Owing to the soft and succulent nature of the plant it takes a consid¬ 
erable time to cure but gives a very good quality of hay. For economic 
I>uiposes however it is recommended as more suitable as a pasture grass 
than as hay. M. I/. Y. 

569 - Cultivation and Forage Value of the Velvet Bean (Mucuna uWIs} in 
Rhodesia. — Walters, J.A. T. in The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 1, 
pp. 21-28, pi. 3. Salisbury^ 1922. 

Twelve years of experimental trials in Rhodesia with the velvet bean 
{Mucuna utilis = Stizolobium deeringianuni) have proved its high value 
as a forage crop and as a green manure. The two varieties employed viz. 
the Florida and the White Stingless are both long season crops (5 months). 

Experiments were made to ascertain the value of sowing with maize, 
and it appears that for ensilage purposes this method is very satisfactory 
and especially if either sown simultaneously or at an interval of from 7 to 
14 days (but not more) between the crops. The advantage of sowing the 
maize before the bean is that a support is thus provided for the twining 

(i) Pennisetum ion^istylum. {Ed,) • 
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vines. For grain purposes, similar trials were made, beans and nudae 
being sown alternately at a distance of 15 in. in the rows {i, e, half a stand 
of each). Both were sown on the same day in November, and resulted 
in a yield of 2862 lb. of maize, and 576 lb. of velvet beans per acre this 
following a very exhausting crop of buckwheat the preceding season. 

Y1E1.DS AND HARVESTING. — Good quality velvet bean hay is esti¬ 
mated to contain 14 % protein, and is therefore of almost identical value 
as a stock feed as lucerne hay (14.3 %). Green weight^^ taken at the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Salisbury j-how a yield of about 6.5 tons per 
acre which usually dries out to about i % to 2 tons of hay. Excessive 
drying should be avoided. 

For seed purposes four .separate experiments made at Salisbury in 
1920-21 showed yields of 1270 lb., and 1210 lb. for jmds + seeds and 1116 
lb. and 880 lb. for seeds only per acre. 

In America it is usual to feed the bean entire, either crushed or soaked 
for 24 hours, and its nutritive value is evident: protein 18 %, fat 4 %, ni¬ 
trogen free extract 48 %, fibre 14 %. 

Interesting results have been obtained where this crop has been system¬ 
atically employed as a rotation legume with maize. Used as a green 
manure, there has been a di.^tinctly higher maize yield. A chemical 
analysis made in 1921 indicates that when the velvet bean crop is ploughed 
under, the material above ground (excluding the root system) contains 
nitrogen 3 %, phosphoric oxide 0.47 %, potash 1.7 %, equal in a green 
crop of 6 % tons per acre to 191 lb. 30 lb., and 108 lb. respectively. Com¬ 
pared with other crops ploughed under, it is shown that the res-ulting yields 
of maize are superior to those where .sunn-hemp [Crotolaria juncea) etc. 
are employed. 

The liigh value as a stock feed has been confirmed in the TTnited States, 
and Lindsey and Bkai.s of the Massachusetts Agricultural College report 
that cows receiving a 40 % velvet bean ration gave an average of 5 % 
more milk than while on wheat bran ration. For pigs a ration of 20 parts, 
velvet bean feed + 20 pts. high grade peanut meal -f 50 pts. maize meal 
+ 10 pts. alfalfa was found satisfactory ; for horses 20 % velvet bean 
+ 3 ^> % oats + 40 % cracked maize + 10 % wheat bran. It appears, 
however, that it is preferable to use the meal (bean minus pods) for pigs 
and horses. M. L. Y. 

570 A new Flax Seed in Ireland giving an exceptionally High Yield of good [Quality 

Fibre. — in journal of the Royal Society of Arts^ Vol. EXX, No. 3019, pp. 360-361, 
I^ondon, March 31, 1022. 

A new pedigree flax seed has recently been produced by Dr. Yagas 
Eyre, Director of the Linen Research Association Institute at Lisburn, 
near Belfast. Two new varieties of the Livomian strain were discover* 
ed, which on being tested, gave 80 % more fibre than any other flax seed 
on the market and the quality was on the average two grades higher. 

It is estimated that the return is 100 % better than from the Dutch 
flax seed hitherto grown and it is reported by a well-known linen manufac* 
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turer that the spun yams are of a more uniform quality. At present there 
^re approximately 5 tons of this seed available. 

Further distribution and commercial utilisation is under consideration, 
and while a portion will be given to Irish flax growers, another portion will 
be forwarded tothe National Institute of Agricultural Botany at Cambridge, 
and the remainder sent to Canada, where climatic conditions are favour¬ 
able for seed development. M. L. Y. 

571 ~ Note on the Culture of the Cotton Plant in Tunisia. — ( ommunioatcd by M.lvOUis- 

Docp, Delegate for Tunisia at the 1 nternattonal Institute of A^'ttculiure, 

The cotton plant has not been much cultivated in Tunisia. The 
growers have limited their efforts to trials on a larger or smaller .scale, as¬ 
sisted by the collaboration of the Board of Agriculture 

Experiments cultivation. — The first attempts in the culture ot 
the cotton made in the Experimental Garden date from 1899-1900-1901. 
They were not followed up at that time by the Tunisian agriculturists. 

Thy were resumed by the Experimental Garden, the Colonial School 
of Agriculture and the Botanical Department in 1906 and continued until 
1915. The3" had to be abandoned in 1916 owing to the mobilisation of 
the staff of these e*-tabU‘-hments 

These trials were directed to the methods of culture and the varieties 
to be adopted in Tunisia The results were published in the Bulletin 
official de la Direction Gencrale de VAgriculture, 

Selection of vauietiEvS — The tests ha\nng shown that the varie¬ 
ties cultivated were mixed, and this being against their adoption and de¬ 
trimental to the quality produced, the Board of Agriculture proceeded to 
make a methodical selection. 

This was done in two ways : 

1) In 1912 and 1913, the Board made a contract with various plant¬ 
ers authorising them, on payment of an indemnity, to take up from the 
land under cultivation all '-tocks which were not of pure growth and 
to keep the seed. 

2500 kg. of selected seed were thus |Trocured in 1912 and alxiut 1500 
kg. in 1913. 

2) The work of scientific selection has been carried on by the Botan¬ 
ical Department since 1912 for the purpose of obtaining perfectly pure 
types to be afterwards multiplied and substituted for the varieties cul¬ 
tivated. 

PuBi.iCATiON OF NOTICES ON COTTON CULTURE. — In addition to 
making known the results obtained in their re^-earch establishments, the 
Board of Agriculture ha.s published various pamphlets giving information 
to the planters as to the best methods of cultivating the cotton plant and 
the results obtained in neighbouring countries. These pamphlets are : 

Cons%eUrattons ginStales tut la culture du coton en Tuntsie. -— Brabant kt Nari^in, 1911. 

Notice sur la culture du coion en Tuntste, Verry, Inspector of Agriculture, 1912 

18 p. Rapport sur la culture du colon en Algerte. — VErry, Inspector of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1912. La culture du colon en Egypte i Ahmed el Alfi. Translated by Sibloch 
*t et Lbfiney of the Tunis Board of Agriculture, 1913? i 34 PP. 
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Frke distribotion of cotton seed. —In order to surmotuit the 
difficulty experienced by planters in obtaining cotton-seed and to prevent 
the introduction of parasites, the Board of Agriculture has introduced all 
the seeds necessary for planters and has ensured their free distribution 
and disinfection. 

With the seed distributed the following approximate areas have 
been sown: 


15 

hectares 

in 1Q06 

50 hectares in 

1911 

6 


> 1907 

200 » 


X 9 I 2 

10 

» 

1908 

800 » 

» 


8 


rt igog 

»oo » 

» 

1914 


) 

> 1910 





Of the area sown a portion, more or less considerable according to 
the year, remained unproductive, cultural results bemg very uncertain in 
soil which is not irrigated. 

Since 1910 the attempts at cultivation on a large scale have been abando¬ 
ned. From the results of the trial period we may conclude: that it is pos¬ 
sible and advantageous in irrigated soil, which is however scarce in Tunisia ; 
and that its successful culture is uncertain in soil not irrigated The 
profitable culture of cotton is only possible with high prices ruling. 

To sum up, the practical trials in Tunisia, have, up to the present, 
shown that the growing of cotton in dry ground does not ensure sufiiciently 
regular profits to enable it to compete with that of cereals or the vine. 
The area at present irrigated is small and occupied by fruit (dates) or veg¬ 
etable crops which are more remunerative than cotton. 

572 - Cotton Ratooning Experiments in South Africa. — oosthuizfn, j du p (As- 

Chief, Divi'^ion of Tobacco and Cotton) in Union of South Airtca, Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, vol IV, No 2, pp 1 2 5-1 SI Pretoria, Feb 1922 

Although ratooning is considered an undesirable method both in 
the ITnited States and in Egypt, it was decided to give tliis cutting back 
of the old cotton stalks instead of planting afresh, a thorough trial in 
South Africa, in order to obtain reliable information as to the effects 
under the prevailing climatic condition*^. 

Experiments have been conducted at the Rustenburg Experiment 
Station in order to ascertain : i) whether increased yields could be 
obtained by ratooning ; 2) whether the quality of lint would be deterior¬ 
ated ; 3) whether any noticeable difference in the number of insects 
and their attacks was evident between first year crops and ratooned 
fields. With a view to reference as regards climatic conditions, figures 
are given indicating the rainfall and frosts during the years of exper¬ 
iment. 

According to the results obtained from the 3-year tests made between 
1917 and 1921, the year yields were in nearly every case obviously 
t^ largest and the second and third lower in order of sequence. This 
was the case with both the varieties tested viz. Improved Bancroft and 
King. Where increased yields have been obtained on ratooned fieldis 
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by fanners in the surrounding district it is considered that in all probab- 
f iiity some other factors, such as season, cultural methods etc. are respon¬ 
sible and the increase should not be attributed to the actual ratoon- 
ing itself. 

The lint from the three respective years was carefully examined and 
an examination of the grading table in<hcates that the lint from ratooned 
fields shows signs of deterioration, although this is not marked. However 
the silkiness of the first year cotton certainly showed a superiority com¬ 
pared with the somewhat coarse ratooned cotton 

Counts were made of the number of bolls attacked by the cotton 
bollworm (i),the most serious existing pest in South Afnca, and it was 
found that, as a general rule, ratooned fields are more infested than first 
year cotton M. L Y. 


573 -> Cultivation of Coeonut Palms and Production of Copra in Dahomey, French 
West Africa. — IIOUARD, Iv (Chef du Service de TAfifritulture du Dahomey), m Bul¬ 
letin des Matihes Gras^ies de Vlnstttut Colonial de ManetllCy No 2 (1021), pp 25 - 35 * 
Marseilles, 1921 

For the last 10 to 15 years, the area devoted to the ailtivation of coco- 
nut-palms has gradually become extended 111 the various districts of 
Dahomey, but the possibilities have been somewhat limited owing to the 
lack of manual labour and funds , and also the difficulties of obtaining 
suitable tracts for commercial enterprise It is hoped, however, to urge 
the direct support of an Exploitation Society which will put matters on 
a better fooling and which should result in a marked increase m copra 
production, giving better quality matenal and bringing about the utilisa¬ 
tion of saleable products hitherto abandoned owing to lack of machinery etc 
After a general survey of the existing areas in Dahomey as a whole, 
the author estimates the pre-ent total number of exi‘*ting palms as 150 000 
and possibilities as regards coconut planting etc as about 1000 000 
trees. It is ‘•tated that should the^^e new plantations be made, under fa¬ 
vourable conditions, it may be expected to count on increase of 20 000 
to 30 000 plants per annum, and working on this basis, after 30 years, 
the maximum number of palms will be established 

Observations made as to the type of ^oil etc especially suited to the 
coconut palm have led to the conclusion that, although sandy soil on the 
coast line covered with thickly growing woody shrubs is evidently the 
most desirable, palms growing on similar territory from the physical 
standpoint but hidden completely with savannah grass, develop slowly 
and yield practically nothing Tins fact is worth notice and explains 
the reason why certain well known savannah grass districts ‘should be 
avoided for coconut planting 

Methods hitherto practised by the natives have been replaced by other 
up-to-date methods suggested by the Agricultural Service. The land reserv¬ 
ed for coconuts is cultivated for the 2 previous years with manioc thickly 
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hown, not so much to obtain a maximum yield as to choke the weeds which 
are very prevalent Occasionally manioc has been substituted by a Cucur- 
bitacea, the seed of which is used in the preparation of “ goussi oil 
Wider spacing ha«- been encouraged (7 to 8 m each way) and also the 
transplanting of seedlings in preference to sowing tn situ Runner beans 
are largely grown as a cover crop when the palms are still at an early 
stage of development 

Certain cultivators near Agoue, the principal cultivation centre, have 
utilised with succe*-^- old cottonseed (waste material from the mills) as a 
fertiliser dug into the ground about i 50 m from the palm 

A well developed plant is estimated to give an average >ield of 60 
to 80 nuts per annum it is coii'-idered that 7 nuts will give t kg of sun- 
dried copra Improvements as regards the actual iireparation of copra 
are in progress and should re’-ult in the production of ‘superior qualitv 
material 

Normally the exports var\ between 200 and 300 tons per annum 
In less than 10 >ears according to the jilans put foiward with reference to 
young plantation*- it ‘■liould be pos*-ible to count on an annual output 
of 1200 to T400 tons 

The local con^um]>tion of the green nuts should be considered and 
this absorbs a large portion of the yield but this will have no evident effect 
on the >icld from the new plantations reseived e'-sentiall^ for exp<irt 
purpo^-es I^p till now the b> product*- (coir etc) lia\e not been utili«-- 
ed and the husks ha\e been burnt The exx>loitations ha\c been so limit¬ 
ed in extent that the \aluc of the by pioducts has not been recogni^-cd b\ 
the natives and it has not been considered advisable to purclii^e the ne- 
ces^arv machineiy M Iv Y 

574 - The Tannin Content of some South Indian Wattles {Jicacia, spp.). - 

Skivivas^ K e (Coiisultiiij' Crlue Chtmist Department of Industries Madras) m 
Joutntl of the Rovil ^ncutv of 4 rfb \ol l^X X No pp 4 ><> i *’ lyondon 

April 1 ) « 

Result*- of an investigation of the tannin content, optimum temi>era- 
ture of extraction and tanning properties of the bark of Acacia decurrens 
found in South India, and di*-cussion concerning the wattle extract mdu*^- 
trj in relation to wood distillation 

Analy^-es of sample*- of air dried bark from full-grown trees were made 
and the results compare very favourably with those of other countries 
Thse tannin was easily extracted , the optimum temperature was about 
60 C when the proportion of non tans to tans was about the smallest 
and most of the tannin is extracted 

According to the results obtained, the value of the bark is variable 
with respect to age Barks from branches of trees of one, two, three, 
four and five years were taken and the percentage of tannins was 18,37, 
24 37, 25 97, 27 62 and 29 07 respectively It was also found that the 
thicker the bark, the higher the tannin value Exudations of gum are 
valued at about £ i los per cwt 
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lyaboratofy experiments on the spent bark of the high range wattles 
showed the possibility of producing about 30 % of good pulp with fine 
felting properties, readily bleached to an attractive ash colour. It has 
been reported that this spent bark contains 41.2 % cellulose, and the length 
of the fibre is about 1.2 mm.> the latter is variable. 

The wood of the wattle is estimated to yield about 61 % cellulose 
and 50 % pulp capable of utilisation in the manufacture of straw-board. 
Most promising results have been obtained during the destnictive distil¬ 
lation trials. The ash is also of lugh economic value. Moisture 9.80 
combined moisture 3.61 %. pota.s.sium carbonate 8.77 %, sodium carbon¬ 
ate 2.10 %, calcium carbonate 77.50 %, calcium phosphate 4.60 \ 
It is considered by the author highly probable that with the scient¬ 
ific plantation of the most valuable species of Acacia, the possibilities of 
the establishment of important industries such as the manufacture of 
tannin extracts and of wood distillation will be realised. M. h. Y. 

575 - On the Influence of Tar on Hevea Bark. - frANURUP, i , in tircinef voor ik 

Investigations were made in Java on the influence of tar on hevea 
bark which had been '•craped out to different deptlF. The tar was applied 
])aTtly warm and i)artly cold. Coal tar and another preparation made by 
the Dordtsche Petroleum Maat.'chappij called “ Cambisan were used 
Scraped imtarred ]>ortions were left on each tree for control purpose^ 
Re'-ults showed that the tar had no influence on the renewal of the 
.^craped out bark spaces, and the refoniiing of the cellular tissues, cork 
and latex vessels showed no difference on the tarred and untarred 
spaces. 

When, however, the trees were scraped to a depth of the usual tap¬ 
ping cuts, the coal tars killed the remaining bark up to the wood, but the 
cambisan " had no influence excepting that to a certain extent, it hin¬ 
dered the drying out of the outer layers of cells lying exposed. It ha 
therefore been recommended to avoid tarring the tapping surface, and 
to apply the tar only where the wood is exposed. For the control of 
pink disease (i) and die-back disease (2), the use of “Cambisan’* tar 
is advised, as it remains for month^^ forming a layer of tough solution and 
prevents the attacks of boring beetles. Black-thread canker (3) should 
not be treated with tar as it appears to cause larger wounds than those 
actually made by the disease itself. 

These investigations are to be continued with brown bark diseased 
trees with the object of trying the system of treatment proposed by 
Harmsen, viz : the scraping out of the bark and treating it with warm tar. 

M. L. Y. 


(1) Caused by Coritcum salmonuolrr ami C. lavamcmn. {hd\ 

(2) Caused by Ihplodia sp. 

(3I Caused by Hyfnenoc>iaete noxiu Berk. {Kd.) 
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576 - Caeao Cultivation in Gionada* — wu-uams, k q (Curator, 38 otaaical Bepatt- 
ment, Trmidad and Tobago^ formeily Supt of Agriculture, Grenada), in Bulletin 0/ the 
Department of Agriculture, Tnmdad and 7 obago, Vol XIX, Pt 4, pp 215-233 
Trinidad, 1922 

Report on the vanoub methods of cultivation of cacao employed in 
Grenada and the treatment of the insect pests prevalent m that neighbour¬ 
hood A comparison is also made with the methods adopted m Trinidad 
Apart from the generally recognised cultural operations, certain 
points are of especial interest to planters elsewhere Attention is called to 
the question of temporary and permanent shade and the value of certain 
windbreaks For temporary shade purposes, bananas, plantains, canes, 
etc are used, but it is of interest to note that, in contrast with the usual 
permanent shade planting employed in other countries on cacao planta¬ 
tions, in Grenada, this is dispensed with and in its place much more atten¬ 
tion IS given to cultuidl operations, such as drainage, forking, manunng 
etc and a consequent preserv’-ation of good soil tilth, which appears to 
give very satisfactory results If this idea of replacing organic matter 
naturallv associated with jirevaihng climatic conditions, can be main¬ 
tained economic ill> the author considers it preferable to using shade 
plants It was observed that the loss from pod rot was minimised to a 
marked degree and this fact alone should more than compensate for extra 
expense and labour It should be mentioned however, that in certain 
helds plant'* such as mango breadfruit etc are cultivated and although 
these can only be designated as partial shade trees their economic value 
is an import<int consideiation to the grower 

The great value of carefully selected windbreaks has been fully recog¬ 
nised and the principal tree used for this purpose is the “ galba {Calo- 
phyllum Calaba) whilst almond (1 trmtnaha Catappa), cashew [Ana- 
tar dium occidentale) and mango (Mangtfera tndvea), are used to a lessei 
extent Protection is also afforded by hedges, and the galba ''and 
wild coffee [Ataha Gmlfoylei) are chiefly U'-ed for this purpose 

As legards manunng large quantities of farmyard manure are applied 
regularly, and a system of herding cattle in vanous parts of the field is 
practised Horse beans [Canavaha enstformis) have been sown and turn¬ 
ed in as green manure or left a mulch with satisfactory results on some 
of the best estates An advantageous system has been found by which fields 
are treated the first year with farmyard manure, the second with leaves 
and sweepings, the third m the ^ame way and if possible mulched, m the 
fourth, artificial manures are employed and m the fifth lime is applied 
before starting a repetition of the rotation 

The yield per acre in Grenada is estimated at 720 to 900 lb which 
compares favourably with Tnmdad, etc M ly Y 

5/7 Cinnamon: Souroos, Produetlon and Trade. — of the impenai institute^ 
Vol \TX, No 3, pp 319 348 London, 1921 

There has been a growing demand for cinnamon bark as a spice, and 
for the distiUed oil for medicmal purposes The entirely distinct and 
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Cheaper oil distilled from the leaves is in still greater demand, largely as 
a source of eugenol and for the mannfacttire of vanillin 

Up to the present, it has been agreed that cinnamon bark grown 
and prepared in Ceylon is by far the best for Western commercial purposes, 
but recently much of the area occupied by cinnamon has been replaced 
by coconut, Para rubber etc and the question has arisen as to the possibility 
of meeting the increasing demand from other '«ources It appears, however, 
that Ctnnafnomum Ztylamcum, the bark of winch is con'-idered to give 
the best quality cinnamon cannot be relied upon to reproduce in other 
countries the caracters for which it is noted m Ceylon, even under very 
similar conditions of climate and soil At the ^ame time bark obtain¬ 
ed elsewhere, which has not received the elaboiate treatment of the Cey¬ 
lon product may produce a large amount of good (|ua]ity oil, as for exam¬ 
ple in the Gold Coast The present article gi\es a detailed account 
of the present production of cinnamon throughout the world m order 
to indicate its future possibilities 

Firstly a description is gnen of the botanical souices of cinnamon 
ind throughout the article interesting historical references are given as 
to early ciilti\ation etc iti each conntrv This is followed by details as 
to the characters in cl composition of cinnamon oils obtained by distilla 
tion of the baik It is of inteiest t<» note the general relatne value of 
•^ome of the species de^-cribed — 

( ze'slamcum (native of coutheni India, Tenassenm and Ce>Ion) — 
\ldehycle from baik 58 to 7(1 ^ from root b«irk onh a negligible quantitv 
IS obtained and a ^mall % of eucalyptol, eugenol, safrol and bomeol , 
the leaf oil contains 70 to 75 eugenol and 3 % cmnimic aldehyde 

C ( assta Blume — A similar yield from all parts of the plant Aldehyde 
fiom 80 to 90 % oil from twigs and leaves from o 5 to 2 aldehyde 
cngenol ml 

C Lomeini Nees — Oil from root baik i 17 % , lea\es and shoots 
0 2 containing 27% aldeh3^des, 40 linalol eugenol and eiicalyiitol 
< Burmanm Blume (= ( Kiamx^ Nees) — aldefi>de 77^0 eugenol 
II % 

The following species contain little or no aldehyde and are utihsable 
only for their caniphoi and safrole content C Camphor a C Ohver, C 
Parthenoxvlon, C pedaitnervtum^ C Mercadoi, C Stntok, C lamala, and 
Canella alba 

WOKii) Production or Cinnamon \nd Aiiiui> Barks 
I — Briiish Empirl 

CryiOK — Cultivation and preparation — The most satisfactory 
results have been obtained on a very sandv clay or fine white quarts sand 
with a good iich sub-soil, at altitudes of less than 1500 ft, on the S W 
coast between Negumbo, Columbo and Matura where there is an average 
temperature of about 850 P and a rainfall ot about 85 in annually Later- 
itic gravel has produced a quicker growth with coarser bark, and marshy 
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land has given an undesirable bitterness to the product and a much lower 
oil content 

Better quality bark has been produced if the trees are freely exposed 
to the stin As regards cultural operations manuring with coconut '' poo- 
nac '' or cowdung has proved beneficial 

Four or five shoots per stool arc allowed to grow for about 2 years 
(6-10 ft high) before cutting begins 

The trees are comparativeK resistant to diseases and insect pests, 
Pestalozzta ctnnamom Racihoiski on the lea\es and twigs and Corticum 
salmomcolor B and Br on the ‘-tern are the onlv two notified, but are not 
difticult to control Mites of the genus Frtophves have caused some damage, 
but a Bracomd hymenopteroiis insect probabH parasitic on the mites 
has been observed 

Prod'ticHon and exportation — The decrease in area under cultiva¬ 
tion and the consequent decrea^-e in export is brought out clearlv 
by the figures gi\eii The 47 qo() acres under cinnamon in 1909 shows 
a steady decrease to 34 (>62 acics in 1920 The export of bark and bark 
oil has therefore been on the downgrade ever since and in 1920, amounted 

3933552 lb and 75246 lb respectiveh for quills and chips There 
has, however been a certain nse in the export ot leaf oil, and for 1920 the 
return was 565 9761b 

The quantlt^ exported to the cluef countries in 191^ 1919 1920 

es siiown in tabular form and *ilso the annual amounts exported and the 
i-timated value from 1909 1920 

The figuies certainh suggest the importance of turning attention to 
pioduction elsewhere 

India The lea\es aie obtained principally from Ctnnamomum 
1 amala Nees and Kberni and \ar tntcrmtdtn^i a species found wild in 
the tropical and sub tropical Himalay as at altitudes of 3000 to 9800 ft The 
leaves distilled in M\‘‘Oie come from another species jxissibH C macro¬ 
car pum Hook fil (i) which IS stated to grow abundantU at lOO to 700 ft 
and IS found also up to 5500 ft tins species grows well from self ^own 
seed and stands any amount of rain and shade Very little bark is collected 
from these two and the lea\es only are utilised In Bengal the species 
C obtustfohum is utilised for root bark which is reputed to be as aromatic 
as the best Ceylon cinnamon (2) the grey bark on the contrary, vane 
considerably in aroma 

There is no evidence of the cultivation on any commercial scale of 
the trae cinnamon (C zeylame uni) but according to some of the be^t 
authorities after careful ‘“tud\ of the \anous charactenstics associated 
with the different species is seems probable that C obtustfohum etc 
may be classed as forms of C zeylamcum 

vSdychflibs — The distillation ot oil from wild bark and leaves 


(j) Rffencd to in Indian I (tests Vol 47^ 77 19 i, '18 C zeylamcum {Axith.ot*s Note) 
(2) See Wviis, Dtdutnaty oi Feommte Products of India, Vol II p 318 (Author’s Note), 
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was begun in iqo6, and a sample tested later found to yield 21 7 cf 
unnamic aldehyde and 8 % engenol, but to differ distinclK from the 
bark oil of commerce 

Experiment'- proved that dried bark ga\e more than twice the amount 
fi oil than from fre'-h bark and of a more agreeable odour the >ield 
however, wa^- ‘-trictly dejiendent on the‘-ea'-on when collection took place 
the •-econd or third wetk of-^rain^ gi\nng the be^t re ult^ Since 1916 
attentK’ai ha^ chiefly been devoted to the piodnction (f leaf ml There 
were onl> 12 di'-tillerie in JQ15 a^ again t 44 in 1920 and the ex]>oit‘- 
amounted to 15 6(19 and ^9 507 htre^ le'-jiectiveh It w is c'^timated that 
the total output ot leat oil in 1920 wa^- 50 000 litre'- 
No detail*- are given a'- to the vanetie*- cultivated 
MATTRuiub — Sample*- of baik and leaver on examination gave o 
cd oil of lair cpialitv, coii'-ideied a^ ot cqinil value commerciall> with vSe> 
ehelle^ bark The lei\e^ i i of oil abo ol lair qualit\ Neither 

the cultivation ot cnnn«unon nor the di‘-tillation ot its oils ‘.eeni'- to have 
been developed in Mnintu-. 

M\i ^VA \ tivourable rejiort wa made with retereiue to the bark 
ent to haigland to be tc ted verv manv vears ago but culti\ation ha 
lot been continued ]>n bablv owing to low prices ]>ic\ailing Among t 
the wild '-jiecie'-' found in the Malav region are mentioiud ( taLO\unum 
( Partfunowlon ind ( ( iililanan Blumc ( elov^'e bark ) a nitne 

« f the ]>enin*-ulir and the inland*- The bark i gre^ ‘-niooth extern dlv , 
interior ecdloui^h brown \erv aromatic but the '-trong clove cent suggest 
<i high percentage of cugenol So f«ir its *-ole u*-e com mere i a 11 v has been 
contined to the u^e ot the ealvees of tlie fruit in medicine and cuirie 
Fiji — Both C ^evlannum and ( ( assia ha\e been giown ‘-ucce'- 

tullv tiom ^eed ind the bark and leaver distilled on an ex]>erinient d 
^cale at N I'-imii The ])lant^ seems tc have become naturah’-ed \er\ 
readilv The '■pecie^ C paiaitnemum Mei'-^n ( \fassoiot cnomciinu 
Beccari) give^ the well known Ma'-^c 1 bark c»l Fiji and New (hiinc 1 Thi*- 
birk contiins civ‘-tab of calcium oxalate similar to tho‘-c jiroduced b^ 
( (assta and is \er\ aiomatic 

Ai KTCA — Cinnamon ha*- been giown expc iimentalli at the Tarcpif*h 
Agiicnltural Station in Ihc (toIcI Coa^t and the biik •-ubnutted foi exami 
1 ation in 1917 proved to ]>o ^e*- an infeiior c^ualitv aroma and fli\oui 
but the vielcl of oil wa^ about half a^ much again as from Cevloii bark 
and wa^ estimated to cont un b8 of akltlnde Three •-ampler tested 
later and coming from the A^ uant*-!, Cooma^'-ie and Abim Station^ 
equally good results on di'-tillatioii, with a ()i 70^0 aldehvde content 
Cinnamon is grown for local con'-uniption in Zanzibar and expcnmenl 
have been made in the Botanic Garden at Entebbe (I ganda) 

Wrsi iNini^ Since 1782 cinnamon ha^ been giowm in Jamaica 
but not on an\ wide *-cale The bark obtained from C anella alba has been 
utilised in Europe in the drug trade, but i’^ in no wa> 1 elated to C zeylam- 
(nm C alba is a native of Florida and the We'^t Indie'^ and now mainlv 
‘‘hipped from New Provndence in the Bahama^- under the name*- of “ white 
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wood bark’' and "cinnamon bark" (formerly known as "Jamaica win¬ 
ter bark " and " Cassia lignea "). 

II. — OrimR Countries : 

China. C. obtusifohum appears to be the onl^" species utilised 
It is found growing wild xip to altitudes of 7000 ft C. Cassia (unknown 
in the wild state) and C. Loureirii are only varieties. The best Chinese 
cassia is said to be produced from cultivated trees near Taiwu in Kwangsi 
(about 180 miles west of Canton). The first cut of bark is made when 
the trees are about b years old. The tree ‘-eems more readily adaptable 
to change of soil and climate than C zeylan'icum, and the bark might prob¬ 
ably be so prepared as to equal Ceylon cinnamon in appearance. In 
microscopic structure these two barks are very similar except that the 
Chinese bark possesses a covering tissue rich in oil ducts over the scleren- 
chyma (which is the outermost layer in ordinary scraped cinnamon) and 
from this it may be inferred that the flavour of the drug could not be 
improved by craping the bark 

C. Burmanni Blume, occmrs wild to a small extent, but does not appear 
to have been either cultivated or barked. 

French Indo-China - It ha*- been leported from various sources 
that apart from Indo-Clnna, there has been a tendency for cinnnamon 
culture to disappear from the French colonies, but the produce from 
Annam has been gradually increasing and here the industry api>ears to 
be profitable. The best bark (aho from C obtHsifohum var Loureirit) 
comes from Thanh-hoa in the north, although the amount produced is 
‘-mall ; the second best bark comes from Ngh^-An ; and the third from the 
‘-outhem provinces of Quang-Nam (the cliief producer) and Ngai. Most 
of the bark is obtained from wild trees Trees 10 to 12 ^’’ears old, 
averaging 8 to 12 in in diameter, are x^referred and are generally 
felled befiiie barking. The system of barking adopted consists in making 
3 longitudinal incisions through the whole thickness of the bark on 
both stem and branches followed by transverse circular cuts, •-o that 
pieces 12 to 16 in in length can be removed. The taste of Annam 
cassia is said to re^-emble that of coriander. 

The Saigon cassia appear^ to be distinct from C. Cassia in the struc¬ 
ture of the bark, but has no special name and it is .suggested that it is 
merely a geographical variety ha^dng regard to its resemblance in certain 
characters It is in any case considered superior to Chinese cassia. 

Some of the cassia from Cochin-China is derived from C. Tamala, 

Dutch East Inuies — Although C. zeylanictim has been grown to 
some extent in Java, it did not prove very x^rofitable, owing to the appar¬ 
ent loss of high quality of bark when transplanted to another country. 
A negligible quantity of bark is derived from C. Cassia and the rest from 
C. Burmanni. This appears to prefer a high altitude; it is found wild 
throughout the Malay archipelago and yields cinnamon of high value* 
All the bark from Pa dang. Macassar, Sumatra and Timor is said to be deri- 





ved fiom these species, tut some of the bark from the Eastern archipe¬ 
lago is attributed to C, iners. 

In the interior of Padang, where the trees are grown on a large scale, 
they are barked when about 8 years old, the best qualities coming from the 
trunk, the next best from the thicker branches, though this lacks flavour. 

Javanese cinnamon is said to rank in value between that of Ceylon 
and that of Tellicherry (Malaba, W. India). 

C. Sintok (Blume) is abundant in Java and the Malay Peninsula 
and also probabl^^ in Sumatra, b^t although apparently collected and sold 
in Java, it is not certain tliat it constitutes any part of the commercial 
bark of Sumatra. The bark is very aromatic and thicker than Chinese 
cassia. 

South America. — Brazilian cinnamon, said to be derived from intro¬ 
duced C. zeylanicum is of decidedly inferior quality. The Cayenne sas¬ 
safras (Brazilian dove-bark) {Dicypellium caryophyllatum), wliich is 
plentiful in the Guianas and Brazil is the chief product and yields on distil¬ 
lation an oil strongly resembling clove-oil. 

Conclusions. Although without doubt the bark of the true cin¬ 
namon C. zeylanicum as cultivated in Ceylan is the best obtainable and the 
other barks here enumerated cannot well be substituted for it medicinally, 
even if perhaps capable of repladng it by their cheapness as spice, the leaves 
could most certainly be readily used as sources of oil, eugenol and van¬ 
illin. In some cases, such as Ann am cassia in China, bark collected from 
wild trees commands an even higher price than Ceylon cinnamon, and 
it has been suggested that these species might be improved by ailtivation 
and by better preparation of their bark. In addition they would doubt¬ 
less prove more adaptable to change of climate and soil than C. zeyla¬ 
nicum. M. ly. Y. 

578 ~ Effects of Cueurbita Pepo Seeds on Kidney Excretion. — masurowsky, b. 

(Columbia Uuivcrsity), in Proceeding's of. the National Academy of Sciences- Vol. 

No. 3, pp. 39-43. Easton, March 1922. 

The author shows the effects on kidney excretion (discovered by him 
and proved by experiment) of pumpkin seeds {Cueurbita pepo), roasted 
and raw, which have a chemico-pharmacognostic value. The addition 
of 30 to 35 grams of these seeds to a vegetarian diet (with milk or butter) 
causes an average increase of 17 % in the quantity of urine excreted. 

?. D. 

579 - The Utilisation of Paper Mulch in Pine Apple and Sugar Cane Cultivation in noRTicuMf^i^ 

Hawaii, — Church, T. a., In The Florida Grower, Vol. XXV, No. 9, p. 6 . Tampa 

(Fla), March 4, 1923. 

The experiments made by Hawaiian growers in the use of paper 
mulch spread over the ground for protection purposes have given most 
satisfactory results. The fruit grown on plots thus treated gave an increas¬ 
ed yield of more than 3 ^ tons per acre. The plants appeared also to 
be in a much better condition than tho.se on tmtreated land. In addition, 
the use of mulch reduced the expense of cultivation by two-thirds, and 
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served as a valuable form of protection against damage from heavy rainr, 
soil-baking etc. It is also of interest to note that the soil under the paper 
was from 2 to 5® warmer at night than in exposed fields. 

After the land is prepared for planting, the paper is unrolled and 
^liread over the ground and holes are punched in the paper to make room 
for the seedlings. It is estimated that a group of 3 or 4 men can lay paper 
at a cost of less than 3 dollars per acre. The ideal paper for tins work 
should be 300ft, long (the standard length of pineapple rows in Hawaii) 
36 in. in width for double lines, and should have good insulating qualities. 

It is probable that one of the cheaper grades will be used for standard 
practice, possibly one made from bagasse, which is now burned as waste. 

Paper mulch is also used extensively in sugar cane plantations in 
Hawaii, where the idea originated. In the new fields, the young cane 
shoots find no difficulty in piercing the paper which is also very effective 
as a preventive of weeds. In the old fields the paper is spread over the 
rows after the cane is cut and l^efore the new shoots appear. The cost 
of labour has been redticed by more than 40 % through the adoption of 
this new method. M. L. Y. 

580 - The Cultivation of Blueberries (Whortleberries) (KACc/n/tfin spp.) in the 
United States (i), — Coi-vhxk, I' Y., m Umted states Department of Ai:ricnltiire 
Bulletin No, 97.^, pp. 1-2.1, plates 29 Wa'^hinj?ton, 

Experiments in Vacciniitm cultivation have been in progress in the 
United States since 1906 and iq) to the present 16 acres have been planted 
with 27 000 different hybrid seedlings and certain hybrids have been 
selected as of value from an agricultural standpoint and are in the hand ' 
of nursery-men for comiuercial propagation. In addition to this, certain 
wild whortleberry plants have been used with success as breeding stocks. 
The author gives the reports of these experiments combined with other 
points of distinct value to the intending grower. Certain points have 
already been dealt with by the author in a previous article {2) but it 
is of interest to note that in connection with the acid soil particularly 
suited* to Vaccinium cultivation, a specific acidity of roo, corresponding 
to a hydrogen-ion concentration of Ph — S is the most advantageous. 

As regards propagation, budding appears to be the best means of 
producing a large quantity of cutting wood but the easiest methods have 
been layering and the so-called tubering, i. e. the forcing of new -hoots 
in such a way that their basal ]x>rtion^ are morphologically scaly rootstocks 
with a strong rooting tendency. A detailed description is given of the 
]>oints which should be observed in following this system. An experi¬ 
ment has recently been made at Whitesbog in the use of lath instead of 
muslin shades, which allows each cutting to receive direct sunlight. The 
proportion of cuttings that rooted under the lath shades has so far shown 
the distinct advantage of adopting this method. 

(1) See ie. Feb, X915, No. iqi ; /?. March 1916, No. 271; H, April 1916, No. 409. {Bd,) 

(2) Sec R. April, 1921, No. 367, 
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Wild plants and hybnds vary very much in their responbe to the dif¬ 
ferent methods of propagation Cuttings of the vanety V angusttfohum 
and hybnds between this wild vanety and V corymbosum have shown 
a higher yield of rooted plants, and in such cases, mound layenng has been 
found the more satisfactory 

Amongst the cultural operations advised it is noted that in 1919-20 
Beckwith of the New Jersey Agricultural Rxpeninent Station conducted 
a senes of fertiliser experiments and the mo'*t ‘•ucce^^ful results were obtain¬ 
ed with the following mixture nit 1 ate of --oda 170 lb ■+ dned blood 230 
lb -f- '^teamed bone 340 lb b phosphate rock ^40 lb -f- potash 170 lb 
The yield was more than three tinie*- gicater than from unfertilised bii**hes 
on the same ^andy ‘-oil The application of thi^ fertiliser 1^ recommended 
at the rate of 600 lb per acre 

V corvmhosum doe^ not recpure \ early pninfiig but it h.is been found 
advisable to remove all the ‘‘tern*- of V angusttfohum more than one year 
old, which have not made vigorous growth during the reason, good re¬ 
sults in iruit yield being thus obtained A ‘-ysteniatic burning once 111 5 
\ ears of de\ oted to the cultivation of thi*- \ anetv has led to cngorou'* 

development in the form of stems beanng large leaves and an abundance 
< f fiuit buds which give excellent \ields, the second summer after burning 

The industrial advantage^ attached to thi^ crop are e\ndent after 
observation of the Meld and letums recorded at White*-bog (N J ) 
VIZ an average vield of 96 bus per acre sold at rather more than ^10 pei 
bii'“ the receipts being at the rate <'^f ^966 per acie This record refers 
to plants 7 vears old The following v^ear (1920) thi^ planting vielded 
It the rate of 117 hn< 1 e Si280 per acre After a plantation ha--' 
been once established its maintenance is relativ^elv inexpen^ice 

M L Y 

5S1 - Cultivation 0! the Loganberry m France. — CRotiuTiur 1 {Direuoi of the 

Vsjroiioniie station of the Sumuit) m J a i u 1 7 cofi it ruraJt T1 Yt Vol X\ No 

pp 1^) Paii^ Much ♦ I u 

The authoi draws attention to the advantage ot introducing into 
Trance the culture ot this hybrid from the raspberr> and blackberry 
which 1^ already extensivelv giown in the Vmted State- and Canada and 
briefly mention*- the multifarioti- u^es of this fine fruit which grows m 
clusters of 5 or () and is about three times as large as the blackberrv 
The loganberry is already found in some gardens m Amiens and the 
author has grown it sticce-sfullv ^ince 1914 in the experimental grounds 
at Rivery It is v^ery prolific and hardv and e<isily withstood the -everc 
cold of 1916-1917 It require*- very little attention F D 

5^2 Gramineae and other Lawn Plants Resistant to Drought. - ruKKn.! w n m 

Rovtil Botanic Oarthns, heu.^ BulUttn of \Ii}>CLHanioiis^ Information^ No i, pp j« 11 

IfOmloii i<)2 2 

Observation*- made during August 1921 in the Roval Botanic Gai- 
dens, Kew 

Although the drying up of grasse*- was doubtle*=s to be attnbuted 
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directly to lack of water in the soil and sub-soil, it has been found poss¬ 
ible to identify certain secondary factors showing variation in the drought 
resistant capacity of certain species of gramineae and other lawn plants 
which should be useful for future guidance. 

The perennial rye-grass {Lolium perenne) was evidently the most 
drought resistant grass. This can hardly be attributed to the morpho¬ 
logical structure of the leaves and shoots, but possibly to the fact that it 
is deep rooted, tufted and possesses a .somewhat extensive subterranean 
system. The importance of this fact was confirmed by the survival of 
the couch-grass Agropyron repens with its widely-spread underground 
stolons. 

A few of the coarser grasses survived in places, e. g. Daotylis glomerata, 
Holcus mollis and H, lanatus, which was probably due to the hairy cover¬ 
ing on stems and leaves. 

The early flowering species of the perennial grasses appeared least 
able to withstand drought e. g, Poa pratensis, Alopecurus pratensis, Phleiim 
pratense, Arrhenatherum avenaceuni, Avena pubescens, Cynosurus crislatus, 
and Bromus spp. etc. died off readily. The previously mentioned L. pe¬ 
renne and A. repens are later flowering species. The Festtica spp. also 
appeared incapable of resisting drought. 

Apart from the resistant Gramineae it was noticed that the greenest 
turf constituents were members of the Compositae. Achillea Millefolium 
continued green throughout the drought, as also Anthemis nobilis, while 
others which remained fresh were Hypochaeris radicata, Hieracium pilo- 
^ella, Crepis virens, Plantago lanceolata, all with deeply penetrating tap¬ 
roots or well-developed stolons. Green low lying plants such as Medic ago 
lupulina, Trifolium repens and T. pratense were very prominent as resist¬ 
ant species. 

Among the weeds which were observed to remain green and flourish¬ 
ing and which had gained entrance owing to the dying out of unresistant 
plants may be mentioned Nasturtium sylvestre, Coronopus didyma, Solanum 
nigrum. Polygonum aviculare, P, persicaria, and Chenopodium album. 

M. L Y. 

583 - Flower Bulbs on the French Riviera. — Thchaen, n., in journal d'a^ricnUu^e 
prat%que, vol, i, No. 5, pp. 96-97. Paris, Feb. 4, 1922. 

The culture of flower bulbs on the Riviera, from Bandol to Lavandou, 
is carried on for two purposes : the production of bulbs ready for flower¬ 
ing and cut flowers. Millions of these bulbs are sent yearly to Amer¬ 
ica, Holland and England, while from January onwards the cut flowers 
are sent to Paris, and the English and Belgian markets. The centres of 
the trade are at OUieules and Hy^res. 

Formerly the Roman hyacinth predominated ; but the eelwoim so 
interfered with this culture as to cause its disappearance from the 
market. At present narcissi hold the first place. Owing to the high prices 
realised in recent years, this culture is of growing importance. 

The period during which the flowers are gathered begins in December 





for the narcissi and a little later for the hyacinths and lasts through the 
Spring; the bulbs are gathered from the middle of June. 

The varieties of narcissus most cultivated are the bouquet or Cor- 
stantinople narcissus {Narcissus Tazetta) and the jonquil narcissus {Nar¬ 
cissus Jonquilla), Several varieties have been produced from the Constan¬ 
tinople narcissus : i) the pure white narcissus (JV. Tazetta totus albus) 
2) the pure white large flower narcissus (AT. Tazetta totus alhus grandir 
fiorus) 3) the Golden Sun narcissus {N. Tazetta auretta) 4) the 
Grand Monarch narcissus {N. Tazetta concolor. The jonquil narcissus 
{N. Jonquilla) is also utilised for the perfumery trade. Two species of 
hyacinth are cultivated : the Roman hyacinth and the Dutch hyacinth, 
including a ver>^ large number of varieties. 

It is stated that the profits arising from the culture of the hyacinth 
range from 15 000 to 50 000 fcs. the hectare. In the 1921 Exhibition the prices 
for narcissus bulbs ranged from 120 to 160 fas. and those for hyacinth 
bulbs from 450 to 480 fcs.. per thousand. From 200 000 to 300 000 bulbs 
can be reckoned to the hectare. Then the cut flowers should be taken into 
account. Bunches of from 10 to 12 flowers form bouquets which are sold 
by the 100 at prices ranging from 8-10 fcs. up to as much as 90-100 fcs. 
These prices are the same for hyacinths. The latter are likewise sold to 
the perfumery trade, at prices of from 2 to 3 fcs. per kg. 

The bulbs intended for exportation, after having been inspected hy 
the Phytopathological Department, are packed in cases containing 80- 
100 kg. and generally sent to Marseilles for consignment. F. D. 

584 - The Cultivatlcn cf the Date Palm in Mesopotamia and Investigations as to 

the Yield. — DowsoN, V IT. W. (Agriciilliiral Direvtorale) in Ai.ricultunU D%rtc~ 

torate^ Ministry of Intenor, Mesvfotcnua, Memoif III, Pt. I, pp. 1-75, pi 5^, i map. 

pi, II, pp. 1-23, tables 15, diagr. 4 , maps 2, bibliogmphy of 25 works, Cambridge, 1921 

Distribution. — The most important area of date cultivation in 
Mesopotamia, and probably, in the world, is that of Shat-APArab 
where about 138 000 acres of date palms are to be found, and it is 
estimated that the total number of palms amounts to from 15 to 16 mil¬ 
lions (average of 140 per acre). The second largest date cultivation 
centre lies around Baghdad, and apart from these nearly all the towns 
are surrounded by date groves of comparatively large size. 

Cui^TiVATiON. — Soil. —' The best dates are produced near Badra 
and Mendali dose to the limestone hills, but the palm is found to grow 
well on a variety of soils, viz. rocky loam, river silt and desert sand and 
is more tolerant of salt than any other cultivated crop in the country; 
water logged soils and excessively diy soils are however considered 
unfavourable. 

Tillage. — The best methods are employed in the Shat APArab 
districts. Here the land is dug every fourth year to a depth of about 
4 ft. It is estimated that three men will dig i acre in i to 2 montLs 
(workingonly until midday), and they are paid an average wage of 30-36 
rupees per week per 3 men. The system adopted is to dig the 4 ft. in 2 
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^ pits and the first is put below the second, old roots are removed and ma¬ 
nure is added equivalent to about 3 tons per acre though liable to variation. 
Apart from the gardens in this district and near Baghdad, very little man¬ 
ure is used. A quarter of each well-cultivated Basra garden is dug deeply 
every year and the remaining three-qirarters is only given a shallow 
digging. Where these methods are not employed the yield of dates is 
low and of inferior quality. 

Subsidiary caich crops, — A list i-' given of the subsidiary crops 
to be found in date gardens, but it is stated that in the nio.st profitable 
gardens, the space between the palms only i)ermits the cultivation of cit¬ 
rus and other fruit trees, and no shadeless patches remain for vegetable 
and other low growing crops, and this is only possible in newly made gar¬ 
dens. In some cases there is a great demand for palm gardens as grazing 
areas, where catch crops are not planted and the ground in allowed to 
run wild. 

Irrigation, — Although the date palm can apparently live for a long 
time without irrigation, has a serious affect on the yield, however, 
the diversity of water type^ ‘-eems to have no influence on development 
(the water is clear, salty, sulphurous, etc.). Water is provided by tidal 
inundation, by gravitation flow or by lift. The methods emplo3'ed vary 
with the district, and descriptions aiiplicable to each are given. As 
regard'* the lifting ])rocess, where flow water is not available, aj)art from 
the primitive water Hoist [dahlia) and the Animal Power Water 
Hoist [charad) and the big water wheels, the most improved appliance 
i« the noria '' or Per^ian wheel [naoor) which consists of an endless 
chain carried by a wheel which is made to revolve by power provided by 
animal draft. As the chain revolves the buckets tij) under the surface 
of the water in the well over which the “ noria ’ is set, filled up and are 
carried upwards over the sup]x>rting or revolving wheel where they empty 
their contents into a trough fixed above the axis of the wheel. A similar 
machine is also in use with some slight variation as de^cribed by the 
author. 

The nio.st effective irrigating machine is stated to be the centrifugal 
pump worked by an oil engine. I'hese have worked with success at Bagh¬ 
dad and Amara, An illustration is given of Gwynnf/vS Invincible Centri- 
fugal ]>ump, () inch, suction, 8 inch delivery, used at Amara for irriga¬ 
ting a 15 acre date and vegetable garden. 

Pruning, — Ivach year the dead and d3dng outer fronds are cut off 
about 1 ft. from the truiik, and when the })alm is abtmt 14 years old, the 
woody and expanded bases are cut away close to the trunk which kills 
off any existing sucker buds. When the dates are about inch long, the 
erect spadices are pulled down l>elow the fronds in order to facilitate hat- 
vesting, and at the same time the spines are stripped off the fronds. 

hertilisation. — This takes place in March and Ai>ril, and necessi¬ 
tates the placing of male inflorescences among.-1 the female, a«- the date 
j alni is dioecious and wind pollination cannot be relied ujx)n. 

Ripening and harvesting. — A description is given of the appearance 
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of the fniit at the four distinct stages, and of the local methods of gather¬ 
ing the fruits when ready and the division of the harvest between the 
garden owner and the fellah*" (agricultural labourer). 

Diseases. — A saprophytic fungus has been found attacking the palms 
and fresh dates and also the following insects : Tetranychus sp., Par la- 
tor ia Blanchardi (does very little damage), Oryctes sp., a Iongicorn beetle 
(possibly the larvae of Priotyrranus 'tnordax) and tineid moths {Gelechii- 
dae sp.). The stored fruit is subject to attack from various small moths 
and beetles, amongst them Ephesiia. 

Propagation. — Although the date palm may be grown either from 
a seed or sucker, the seedling does not breed true and the dates are of 
inferior quality to the parent, and the sex may be different. Consequently, 
commercially the sucker method is employed, the offshoots are removed 
when about 4 years old and the young shoot is planted between the old 
palms. It is commonly stated by owners that the maximum ^deld from 
each palm is obtained when palms are planted at the corners of s<juares 
whose side^* are about 8 yds, long, i. e. about 80 palms to the acre The 
author Cf)nsiders that sufficient data are not available to .state definitely 
what number of palms of each variet3’ to the unit area will produce the 
maximum ^neld ; but it would ^eemthat the average is alxmt 100: Thi^ 
que‘"tion is a matter (ptite apart from the problem of obtaining the max¬ 
imum profit from any area, where it is considered advisable also to grow 
other >.ul>idiary crop^. 

Packing and marketing. — The 6 different types of packing recept¬ 
acles are given, the chief being wooden boxes containing 68 lb. net. 
and the author proceed'-' to give data relative to the general production, 
exports etc., according to the Customs Report etc. 

Uses of the palm and its products. — Apart from the well known use 
of the actual fruit and fibre it is interesting to note the various uses made 
of the trunk, heart of the crown, fronds, frond midribs, frond bases, leaflets 
and leaf stalks. 

Yields. — The i)rimar>^ object of the inquiry which the author 
undertook during the autunui of 1919 on the Shat Al'Arab was to pro\ade 
reliable statistics of the average yield of dates per unit area with a view 
to the discovery of a broad basis for just taxation. The indi\TLdual ^deld.*- 
of dates from 930 palms belonging to iq varieties and from 36 different 
gardens widely scattered over the* Basra county have been recorded and 
combined with an inquiry as to the average number of each variety of 
date palm and of fruit tree per unit area in 84 areas of equal size in 39 
gardens, also wjdely scattered over the same county. 

The accompanying Tables show the data obtained and the relative 
yield on each are examined. The average yield of tamar dates (third 
and last stage of ripening) per acre in the date lands in 19^9 appear- 
to have been 4920 lb. ; the leading variety is Istaamran (2183 lb.) followed 
by Halawi (1584 lb.) and Zahidi (378 lb.) etc. The last mentioned is, 
however, the least choice date and Istaamran next; the Khadhrawi, 
Halawi and Dairi are good dessert dates but less common. 
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The prices fluctuate rapidly and wilthin wide limits, A very rough 
approximation has been made and taking these figures as a basis, the 
gross value per acre appears to be about 272 Rs. The value per acre 
over the whole district of the " khalal** and raoah'' dates (second sta¬ 
ges of development) sold is estimated roughly at 20 Rs. M. If, Y 

585 ~ Factors iafluancing the Increase in Grape Yield in Western India. — Prayao 

S. H., mThe A(*ftcuUural Journa} of India, Vol. XVII, Pt.r, pp. plates 2. Cal¬ 

cutta, Jan. 1922. 

Report as to the success obtained in adopting certain improved meth¬ 
ods of vine training, pollination, manuring etc. with a view to increas¬ 
ing the commercial value of local grape varieties in western India. 

Methods of training. — Of the several types of training employed, 
the system giving the best yield has been the umbrella type and 
this has been found distinctly superior to the single stake system pre¬ 
viously employed. The overhead system has also been a definite success 
and has given three times as much peld as the single stake. Four canes 
of each plant are extended in different directions until they meet the 
canes of the next plant. Short spurs are formed in this way, leaving more 
room for the development of flowers and fruit. 

The author carried out an experiment keeping the long canes formed 
during the rainy season and pnniiug them, after leaving 10 or 12 buds 
instead of adopting the short-and-reuewal spur method of pruning after 2 
or 3 buds. The yields per ]>lant obtained, by keeping the long canes, 
compared with the latter system were about four times greater. Further 
experiments are considered necessary, however, before the long-cane 
system can be recommended unreservedly. 

The Kniffin or drooping system, much practised in America, has 
shown an advantage over the local single stake system only on verj^ excep¬ 
tional occasions. 

Pollination — A special study was made by the author at the Ganesh- 
kind Botanical Garden, Kirkee, of the two clavsses of grape clusters 
in existence, viz. loosely set and closely set fruits. On examination in the 
laboratory of the pollen grains it was, however, considered that the flowers 
were not self-sterile, CHher methods of improvement of yield such as 
girdling or ringing and coiling had therefore to be adopted. 

Manures. ■— The most efficacious of the manures tried proved to 
be i) a combination of fish manure and sulphate of potash; 2) safflower 
cake + bonemeal; the latter gave the higher yield, but when applied 
after the April pruning instead of in the autumn, in order to influence 
the production of strong bearing wood for the next season* the fish manure 
combination proved preferable. M. L. Y. 

586 - Grape Preservation in Almerie: Cultivation and Preservation Experiments 
4Uade In Italy. — Sannino, F. a,, m Rivtsta Ut Ampeloqrafta, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 22-23. 
Alba, Feb. 28, 3922. 

Hitherto it has always been considered that the facility of preserv¬ 
ing Almerie or Hoanez grapes, is due to the fleshy character of the pulp, 
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and to the usually resistant skin, but it has recently been proved that it 
is due rather to the extremely dry climate in the Almerie region. 

Irrigation takes place several times in this area, and in September, 
at the vintage, the weather is always fine and dry; conditions unques¬ 
tionably favourable to grape preservation. 

In 1896, an exporter of Messina (a town situated in the rainiest 
district of southern Italy) obtained most unsatisfactory results, by keep¬ 
ing the table grapes in wood shavings and in sawdust, according to the 
custom of Almerie. New experiments were made in 1920, a very dry year, 
with the cultivated Almerie grape at the Royal American Vine Nursery 
at Palermo. I^arge yields were obtained and the grapes kept well; in 1921, 
a rainy season, the crop was poor. 

Drought conditions are also useful at the flowering period, which 
is very short. As this vine possesses a female inflorescence, artificial 
cross-pollination is necessitated such as Paui^sen (Director of the Royal 
Nurseries, Palermo) made with the pollen of the male inflorescences of 
Aramon Rupestris Ganzin. 

The Almerie grape after transport to Palermo and to Spadofora (near 
Milazzo), appears to be easily damaged by fungous diseases: oidiuni, mildew, 
and grape mould. The quality of the grape when left on the vine, 
and the quality when cut present two separate characteristics: the Al¬ 
merie grape will keep for a long time after cutting if the grapes are plac¬ 
ed in layers on sawdtist inside the receptacle, but they will not keep at 
all, if left hanging on the vine, owing to their liability to rot. However 
the *'Marsigliana”, and '‘Lacrima di Maria*’ of Termini Imerese and the 
“ Catelanesca '* of Somma Vesuviana are exceptionally good varieties, 
even for leaving uncut. 

The trials made with the Almerie grape at Palermo and at Spadafora 
confirm the conclusions arrived at by Gobbato and Briganti namely, 
that this particular grape is adapted solely to warm and dry districts, 

F. D. 

587 - Forestry Journals, Forestry, Timber-Trade and Wood-Working Industries 

Journals and Seiials. — Immink, D. H., in Tcctona, Part. XV, No. 2, pp. 105-122. 

Buitenzorg, Kebr. 1922. 

A survey of the periodical and serial literature on forestry is attempted. 
Such a list, covering the German literature as well as that of other countries 
has, as far as the writer’s knowledge goes, never been published before, 
while, on account of the rapid expansion of late years, it has become in¬ 
creasingly difficult to obtain a comprehensive view of this field. The prin¬ 
cipal causes of this expansion of the literature are the extraordinary pro¬ 
gress of late years in forest-exploitation and forest-technologj'* as weU 
as the awakened interest in forestry in America and tropical amntries 
and in tropical timbers generally. The li.st comprises the Journals ”, 
and imder the heading ” Serials ”, the publications of forest services, 
universities, associations, clubs etc. on the scientific, technical and eco¬ 
nomic sides of forestry and connected industries, e. g.: Communications 
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of forest exijeriment stations, Yearbooks, Bulletins, Circulars, Leaflets, etc. 
Purely administrative progress-reports have been omitted. 


TabIvE I. — Numbers of titles arranged according to countries. 


Countries 

■ 

1 

«n 

is 

1 

Countries 

1 

1 


America, U. S. A ... 

53 

0 

50 

42 

92 

1 

_ 

j 

i Curried iorward . . . 

! 

1 Noru^ay .. 

0 

I 61 

X09 

3 

270 

5 

Germany. 

33 

21 

54 

1 Denmark. 

3 

I 

4 

France with Colonics. . . 

12 

5 

17 

j Philippine^. 

2 

2 

4 

Austria. 

10 

5 

15 

j Spain. 

3 

I 

4 

Kngland. 

8 

5 

*3 

: Mexico.. 

3 


3 

Sweden .| 

7 1 

4 ' 


j Argentina. 

^ i 

— ' 

2 

Canada.i 

1 6 1 

3 : 

9 

' Hawaii. 

I < 

I! 

2 

Czecho'Slovakia ..... 

6 

2 1 

8 ji Japan. 

8 jl Belgium .. 

! — * 

2' 

2 

Switzerland. 

: 6 

21 

1 I: 

_j 

I 

Australia .. 

3 

4 

7 1; British N. Borneo. . . 

7 ii Ceylon. 

1 —' 

11 

1 

Netherlands and Colonies . 

4 : 

3 1 

X 1 

— I 

I 

British-India.1 

i 3 

3' 

61 

ChUi. 

1 

I ! 

X 

Finland.l 

i 3 1 

3 ' 

6 Federated Malay Stales . 


I I 

I 

Italy. 

3 

3 

6 

Portugal. 

__ 1 

X 1 

X 

Russia. 1 

3 

3 ! 

6 

Turkey. 

——, 

I ! 

I 

Hungary. 1 

4 1 

; ^' 

5 

Union of South Africa . . 

j 

j 

*! 

1 

Total , 

1 161 1 

1091 

1 

2701 

j 

Total . . . 

_ _ 

.^i 

Its 1 

344 


Tabee II. — Ntimhers of titles arranged according to languages. 
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*a 


"i ' 

languages 

1 

.si 

£ 

1 

, Z^anguages 

i 

i 

1 

Carried forward . . . 

_i 

164 

English. 

74 

^5 

139 

! Hungarian. 

4 

Oerman. 

53 

30 

83 

jj Norwegian . 

1 ' Danish. 

2 

French. 

15 

8 

; 23 

3 

Swedish. 

7 

4 * 

1 II 

1 ' Finnish. 

3 

Spanish .. 

8 

*1 


ij Russian. 

3 

Dutch. 

4 

3 

* 7 

ill^iUn. 


Italian. 

3 

3 1 

6 

Ij Portuguese. 


1 

j 

164 

115 

279 

!; Total . . . 

iVf 


— rr.-- 

i 

L „ __ 

■i 




X15 

X 

3 

X 

X 

X i 
I i 


* 7 ^ 


5 

3 

4 
4 
4 


2 
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944 
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As attempt is made to give, as far as pos^^ible, the following 
particulars about each publication Complete title editorial address, 
whether monthly, weekly, etc , subscnptit)n price , date when founded 
and number of current volume, number of pages in each publication, 
whether the publication is still being issued, has been superseded bv 
another, undergone a change in name, or been discontinued 

Tables I and II give the number of titles <-uiveyed arranged according 
to countries and to languages 

GAB 

388 ~ Forestry in the Straits Settlements. — ( olomnl Reports Annual No j.i 1 Sft nfs> 
Settlements, Report for ifi20 pp lyondon 1 

The total area of the forest^ undei contiol is 42 964 hectaie^ that is 
to say, II of the total area of the Straits Settlements The leceipts 
and expenditure for 1920 were resj>ectivel\ 57 268 and 42 849 dollar'- (the 
dollar being equivalent to 2 shillings «ind 4 pence at par) as again"! 
b5 754 and 34 064 dollais in 1919 the total t xces" of recei])ts o\er expend 
iture was therefore it 419 dollar Owing to the high jmees reih^ed for 
mangle tree wood there wa" an inciease in the receipt'- xt Singapore but 
111 all the other settlement" i decrex"e the ieceii)ts hieing been excep 
tionallv lugh in 1919 ii 001 tons of wood for working wcie produced 
and 27 797 tons of firewood 

In the forc"ts under c<intro] it Sungei Ached (Welle"le^ I^roxince) 
100,000 mangle trees were planted and no dollars for seed wa" the oiih 
expense 

An inspection of the areas planted with bakau'* in jireceding \eai" 
in the fore"ts undei control in Tanjong Buioiig "howed the suece"" of re 
afforestatu)!! If the co"t of this work can be kept at <i iea"oiial>h low 
figure it will \er> probabh be profitable O A B 

589 « Experiments in the Preservation of Acorns and Beech-Mast in Denmark. 

JOHAKNsi.N’, W ,111 Iht I orsftif^i I ors0L,<:wacsen i Danmark \ol 5 iUi ptrt pp 3 
Capenhigen 1 >-.1 

The following are the re"ults of experiments on the })re"er\ation of 
acorns and beech-mast begun in IQ03 and on acorn "ceding begun in i<^t 5 

To pre"erve the gemunating power of the acorns a low temperature 
IS needed What degree of fro"t the^ will resut has not been tested but 
they keep well at and 2® C Another neces"ary condition is acces" 
to the air , if de])nved of air the germinating power is lo"t in about a 3 ear 
even at the low temperatures above mentioned The use of a solution 
of sublimate as an anticryptogamic i" an advantage , a "olution of sul])hate 
of copper could probably al"o be employed , treatment with "olutions of 
formic aldehvde is not apparently of any pracitical use It has been po""i 
ble to preserv^e the life of the acorns for three yeais the germinating power 
naturally decreasing gradually However, numerous vagoroiis plants 
were obtained from the seeds which ^iirvived The keeping of the "eed 
seems to result in the survival of the fitte"t 
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Beech-mast is easily empoisoned by the use of fungicides but on the 
other hand if kept in a cold place can be preserved in a sufficiently healthy 
state for a winter or two. 

After a close sowing there is a rather close correlation between the 
size reached by oak-seed in the first year and in the tenth, but their 
reciprocity is far from being invariable. G. A, B. 


LIVE-STOCK AND BREEDING. 

590 - Plants Poisonous to Live-Stock. — I. Talbot, P. R., and hooper, J.C., weeds 
Poisonous to I^ive Stock, in Province of Alberta^ Department of Afiriculture, Provincial 
Schools of Agriculture^ Bulletin No. i, pp. figs. 15 4 - 4 coloured plates sei>arate from 
text. Edmonton, 1919. — II. Fleming, C. K , and Peterson, N. F., The Narrow-leaved 
Milkweed {Asclepias mexicana), and the Broad-leaved or Showy Milkweed {A. speciosa)^ 
Plants iK)isouous to I^ive Stock in Nevada, in The University of Nevada^ Avncultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 00, pp 32, figs 10 Carson City, Nevada, December 
1920, — HI Two Vines reputed poisonous to Stock, in Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 9, p. 36. Brisbane, January 1922. 

I. — PLANTS POISONOUS TO LIVE-STOCK IN THE PROVINCE OF AlBKRTA, 
Canada. — It is estimated that more live-stock is annually lo.st in the Pro¬ 
vince of Alberta from eating poisonous plants than from any other cause. 
The Bulletin analysed gives the necessaiy’^ information for the identifica¬ 
tion of the most dangerous wild plants growing in the Province, the best 
methods of preventing stock from eating these plants, the symi)toms pro¬ 
duced by their consumption, and the treatment of toxic disturbances 
caused by them. 

The following is a list of the plants described : tall larkspur (Delphi¬ 
nium glaucum S. Wats = D. Brownii Rydb) ; low larkspur (D. bicolor 
j^utt. = D. Menziesii D. C. and /). azttreum Michx). ; death camas 
(Zigdenus venenosus) ; water hemlock (Cicuta maculata) ; wliite locoweed 
(Oxytropis Lamherti) ; woolly loco-weed (Astragalus mollissimus) ; showy 
loco-weed (A, splendens). 

As preventive measures, it is advisable to ; extirpate the poisonous 
species ; fence in infe.sted land, so as to keep out animals ; give salt and 
good drinking-water to the stock ; keep animals away from infested dis¬ 
tricts during the dangerous season and feed them .‘•o that they are not 
driven by hunger to eat poisonous plants (i). 

II. — Two PLANTS POISONOUS TO CATTLE IN NEVADA. — These are 
the narrow-leaved milk-weed (Asclepias mexicana), and the broad-leaved 
milk-weed (A, speciosa). The authors describe these plants, their compo¬ 
sition and habitat as well as the toxic symptoms produced by them etc. 

III. — Two PLANTS REGARDED AS POISONOUS TO CATTLE IN QUEENS¬ 

LAND. — These are two Asclepiadeae: Marsdenia rostrata and Secamone 
ell%pt%ca» P. D. 


{I) See H. C. Long, Plants Poisonous to Live Stock, Cambridge University Press, 191 7 . 
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591 - b Ihfi Sorrel Dock iJKumex Acetosai) Poisonous to Cattle f — cr«.ig. j p , 

and Kbhob, D (Royal Veterinary College of Ireland), m Dcpattment of Agriculture 
and fechmcal Instruction for Ireland, Vol XXI, Xo 3, pp 314 317 Dublin, iqai 
The bheep-sorrel {Rumex Acelo^ella), appear*^ to be poisonous to the 
horse (Corndvin), and sheej) {Mui.i.dr) on account of the potassium ox¬ 
alate it contains The authors wi’-hed to ascertain whether a nearly-re¬ 
lated species, the sorrel dock {Rumex Acetosa), is injurious to cattle as is 
believed by many bleeders With this object, they earned out a senes 
of feedmg expenments during the spnng and summer of 1920 The le- 
sults obtained led to the following conclusion*- although grazing cattle 
manifest a certain aversion to R Acetoi>a, it does not produce any ill-ejffect 
of importance It thus seems that this jilant does not contain sufficient 
oxalates to be injunous to cattle F D 

592 - Observations on the Treatment of Puerperal Infection in Domestic Animals 
by Treatment with Iodide of loduretted Potassium* ^ xuskh, m m BerUnet 

Tterd tzUche Wochen^chriii year XXXVill Xo 7, pp Berlin Tebruarv 1922 

The author had ob^er\edfor‘-ome \ear'- that when the uterus of mares, 
cows, and sows sufFering from uterine inflammation or jiueipural infection 
was wa’-hed with a dilute ‘•olution of loduretted potassium this solution 
lapidly lost its colour in ‘*ome ca’-es when it came in contact with the mu- 
lous membram, wherea** in othei*' this effect did not occur or onl\ to a 
limited extent Aocoidiiig to experiments made b> the luthor thi^ l(>**s 
ot colour IS due to the iodine combining with definite substances jiresent 
m the uterine solution and fornuiig a colourless comjiound 

It !*■ not at present possible to decide whethei these ‘-ub^tances are 
bacteria, or the product^ of their metabolism but it certain that they 
cxerci^-e a pathogenetic effect and that they are rendered innocuous by the 
tormation of a coUmrless comjxmnd i'- shown by the f<ict tliat treatment 
with the lodo-ioduietted '•olution ha^ a \iry^ favourable effect upon the 
course of the di^ea^e 

The decoloration and the therapeutic action of the resulting loduretted 
solution are not always produced because utenne inflammation in domestic 
inimals may be caused by a number of different species of bacteria {Bade 
numcoh, Staphylococcus pyogenes albus and ctBeus Streptococcus pyogenes 
etc) However the simjflicity of this treatment makes it worth knowing 
and practising by stock-breeder^ K F 

593 ~ Notes on Contagious Abortion in Female Asses and Mares. - Bradford r , 

and Doyle, T AX m Agricultural Re^ivarch fnsBiitft, Pu^a BnlUtin Xo 11 pp i i*, 
«5 pi Calcutta, i<)2i 

Since 1911, the authors ha\e observed at the His^ar Stock-breeding 
Station several cases of contagious alxirtion, a disea'-e hitherto unknown m 
the distnct 

The signs of infection are not apparent, unless the di<^ea‘-e develops 
when gestation is already far advanced and it is not ea<-y to recognise com¬ 
plete abortion in mares When tins occurs the membrane'- and fluids ot 
the foetus have a normal appearance , if the gestation period is nearly 
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complete, the yotmg foal may be alive at the moment of birth, but gen¬ 
erally dies a few days later 

In 1920, the authors succeeded in obtaining and isolating a pure culture 
of a bacillus resembling both morphologically and biologically the one des¬ 
cribed by Good and Corbdtt (i) The bacillus was obtained by inoculat¬ 
ing tubes of agar with blood taken from the heart and liver of a foetu<- 

It occurred in the form of a short thick rod with rounded ends, and 
was Gram negative A bacillus v^ith the same characters was isolated 
from the stomach liver, heart and the all lutoic and amniotic fluids of the 
aborted foetus of a female ass 

The authors believe that the unknown pathogenetic agent finds its 
wav into the bodv through the mouth they consider that the incubation 
period lasts 6 weeks which is contraiv to the general ojnnion which limit 
it to a time varvmg from 10 d 15 ^ to \ weeks 

Proph\lactic niea^ure^ (de^tnntion of the foetus isolation and disin¬ 
fection of the infected animal) ait of little use owing to the ib^ence of 
distinct symptoms of abtirtiou and the diflicultv of discovering the dis« 
eased foetus which idmosl iiiiinediateh falls a pre\ to vultuies 

Inimunit>, even alk)wini> that this is conferred b\ an attack of the 
disease does not last R V 

594 - Horse Pest. Iuchcr, \ m I>ei 4rtnu nt or I f icu^turt. of tht Untoft of ^oulh Itrtcn 

Scitncc Bulletin "So i ) pp 1 5 i > i 

ThfiIvI^r’s paper on this nbjtct deferse'- mention as it gnes an 
excellent synthetic re ie\v of ill tint known legarding the natural 
and medical history of liorse pest and has m appendix with a biblnigraphs 
of J2 works dealing with the lesearches earned out on horse pest by the 
Bureau of Vetennaiy Resea 1 < Ji oi the Go\ eminent of the South Aineran 
Union E F 

595 - New Endoscopic Methods for the Examination of the Horse. spirz, (r irchno^ 

da Lscola Superior di I ricultuia t Midictno le/crinarii \ol IV No 2 pp 7'^ S3 
pi XVIII XX Nltcllero^ (Bri/il December i ) 1 

In order to diagnose certun diseases of the horse, it is necessar> to 
cairy out laiyngo’-copic and phar\ ngo^copic examinations but the appara¬ 
tus for this purpose has been \ery rarel^^^ used as jt has many senous defect 
These difficulties can be avoided adopting the technique devised b\ 
Spitz , by this means laryngoscopy or pharyngoscox)y, become easy and 
can be earned out by anyone 

The following instruments aie necessary i) a metal, so-called endo¬ 
scopic tube, this IS cylindrical and is 50 to 55 cm long and 1 % to 2 cm 
broad , 2) an tllumtnaltng apparatus consisting of an incandescent lamj) 
of 5-6 volts fixed to the end of a rigid conducting rod a little shorter than 
the endoscopic tube The rod can be easily introduced into and adapted 
to the interior of the tube and is provided wnth the necessary arrangement^ 


(i) Journal of Infectue Dtsea&es, July 1913 {Author*i^ note). 
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for putting it into connection with a supply of electricity ; 3) a supply of 
electricity 

An oral examination of the phar^^nx, or larynx must be carried 
out on the horse when it i«^ l^^^ing on its back, or on one ^ide, the head 
and neck being so arranged that the angle formed by the neck with 
the buccal ca\dty is as nearly as possible 1800, or in other words, the head 
and neck must be almost in a straight line. The arrangement of the head 
and neck is of great imx>ortance for the ’-ucce^'S of the examination, as if 
carried oxit as advised, the endc-copic tube may be easily introduced, 
and the operation can be quickly performed. 

Spitz's method affords a more extended and clearer field of ob<-ervation 
than is obtained with other methods. The author has adopted it since 
1912 in a fairly large number of laiymgo^-copic and pliaryngoscopic inves¬ 
tigations. The result*- obtained were excellent and not attended with the 
slightest trouble 

If an endo'-copic tube of slightly le^-- diameter is used, the same tech¬ 
nique allows of pharyngo^co]>y through the nose, and hence of the examina- 
lion of the orifice of the Ru^tachian tube 'E R. 

596 - The Simultaneous Method of Inocuiation with Anti-Rinderpest Cattle-plague 

Serum. — pool,, \V a , in 1 ricnl*t 4 -t>il Rcscitrch Bulletin Xo J2o, 

PP 1 * 7 , with j AppeiKiicCN. Cakuthi, 

Thi*- article contain'- biief iiptructicni'- for inoculating cattle with anti- 
rinderiiest serum by niean^ of a new method tliat confer^ lasting iiimuin- 
ity and is called '-imultaneous, because wliile a sub-cutaneous injection 
of it is made beneath one shoulder, the other '-houlder is injected with 
blood taken at the time the fevei runs highe'-l, from an animal '-nffering 
from rinderpe*-!. C)n the seventh, or eighth, day individuals that have 
not reacted to the fir^t injection are given a second inoculation of virulent 
blood {5 cc), without any further injection of serum. 

The author gives a short acc'ount in the following paiagraph^ of : the 
mean« of obtaining the serum, the ca^es where inoculation should not be 
])racti'*ed, the measure- to be taken to jirevent the introduction of piro- 
plasms together with the virulent blood, and the contamination of healthy 
<mimals by those that hiive not yet been inimuni-ed E F. 

597 - On an Acute and Epidemic Form of Parenchymatous Hepatic Inflammation 

in Sheep. — Kkuth, P and Stcphan, 1 , m BetUner J lerdt zthche Woefu nschtifi, 
year XXXVJIT, No. 7, pp. Berlin, February 16, 1922. 

One of the authors of this article, Knuth, has observed numerous sheep 
affected a disease that quickly causes the death of 25 % of the flock. 
The clinical symptoms of the disease are as follows: yellow colour of 
the exposed mucous membranes ; difficult respiration ; a flow from the 
nostrils of whitish mucus mixed with blood ; soft pitch-coloured excrement 
mixed first with mucus, and later with blood ; very weak pulse ; comeal 
reflex entirely absent, puxnl dilated and not reacting to direct light , rectal 
temperature 41® C. 
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The examination of the internal organs belongmg to three animal*^ 
revealed the following lesions shght swelling of the mucous membrane o! 
the stomach and small intestme , the spleen swollen, dark brown, hardened, 
with reticulation clearly recognisable in •-ections , the hver very swollen, 
brittle, dried up, browmsh-yellow in colour and the lobules no longer dis- 
tmctly separate , the gall-bladder full and distended, the cardiac muscle 
dark-red, ngid and dr> 

A microscopic investigation of tlun slices of the liver revealed the typ¬ 
ical syndrome of acute parenchymatous fatt> degeneration of the liver 
oell’^ Since the negative results of the microscopic examination of the 
blood and organs excludes all possibility of bacterial infection, the authors 
diagnose the disease as a fatty pannchvmatous degeneration of the hepatic 
cells that manifests itself in an epidemic form They believe it to be due to 
plants eaten by the cattle while gri 7 ing (i) 

This work is important a) as being a contribution to our knowledge 
of a hitherto little known disease described by several authors under the 
name of epidemic paitnclnmatom hepatitis of sheep b) because the 
syndrome of symptoms described can easil\ be mistaken for those 
induced by phosphorus or ii^euic poisoning or the toxic effects of 
some leguminosae K F 

598 - The Use of Calcium Salts m the Feeding of Animals. — ohu A^ticuimai h viyeti 

meni Station^ JiulUtifi -jt PP > Ohio i i 

The bulletin analysed coutuns the following 6 ])apers 
I — Forbks B Hatmkson J O Morgan, L E and Schtjtz 
J A The metabolism of calc mm salts in a growing pig — Experiments 
to determine the met iboh m of the mineral constituents of the ration 
were carried out in November-Decembei 1917 with 5 young ca'^trated 
boars of the Poland China breed There were 3 experimental periods of 10 
day** each separated by inten ils of 7 day- To a basal ration consisting 
of maize flour -f- linseed cike + wheat sharps (7 i i) with salt m th^ 
proportion of i 450 were iddtd \anous mineral supplement*- which 
are given together witli the chief results obtained from them in Table I 
It was found that the chat ictenstlc^ of the metabolism of swine fed 
almost exclusively on the grim of cereals were as follows loss of calcium 
abnoimal gams m magnesium and phosphorus, very acid unne containing 
much ammonia An excess of potassium was present m the basal ration, 
whereas sodium and chlorine except for the small quantities supplied m 
the form of kitchen salt wcie lacking 

The msiifficient assimilation of c ilcmm is an imjiortant factor in deter¬ 
mining the gams in phosphonis and to a lesser degree, in magnesium 
The increasing ingestion of calcium in the form of preapitated carbonate 
or powdered limestone, causes marked increase m the calcium, magnesium 
and phosphorus gams 


^x) Ihe authors have earned out some experiments in order to Ulentify the<ie plants ; 
they will give the results in a subsequent piper {Ld) 
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The addition of i part of salt to 450 parts of grain, the basal ration, 
causes a gain in both sodium and chlorine. The gains in sodium and po¬ 
tassium were as a rule, almost equal. The need of «odium was more 
quickly satisfied than that of chlorine. All the mineral additions, especi¬ 
ally the precipitated bone-meal, served to increase the chlorine gains as 
compared with the basal ration without any addition. 

The magnesium content of all the rations was sufficient. When the 
magnesium metabolism was negative, the loss was due to the hindering 
effect of other factors, especially to insufficient ingestion of calcium. All 
the mineral additions had a favourable influence upon the magnesium gain^. 
In some cases, the improvement of the latter were to be attributed entirely 
to the increase in the amount of calcium ingested 

Ground limestone, precipitated bone-meal, degelatinised bone-meal 
and precipitated calcium carbonate had much the same effect on the cal¬ 
cium gains, whereas ground mineral phosphate was clearly le^s effective. 

The gain in phosphorus was di-tinctly increased by all the additions 
containing calcium, whether in the form of the carbonate, or the phosphate. 

The solubility of the compounds ^eems to be the chief cause of the 
gains ; precipitated calcium carbonate and precipitated bone-meal are the 
most effective, ground mineral phosphate ha\'ing much less effect Comi)ar- 
ed with the potentially acid, ba^al ration, the compoimd'^ containing cal¬ 
cium carbonate lowered the acidity and the ammonia of the urine, but pre¬ 
cipitated lK>ne-meal (containing bicalcic phosphate) increased them. 

Mineral additions had no effect uix>n the digestibility of the ration. 

One third of the sodium evacuated by the organism was found again 
in the urine and one third in the faeces A larger proportion of potassium 
found its way into the urine, and •^till more into the faeces 

Generally, over 90 % of the chlorine passed into the nnne 

The ca])acity possessed by the digestive apparatus of absorbing mineral 
foods is limited in the first place by their solubility and afterwards, amongst 
(»ther factors, by the rapidity with which these substances pass from a 
soluble to an insoluble condition in the blood and lymph, either by means 
of a synthetic process, or as a result of excretion The gains in absorbed 
mineral nutrient substances are governed by the requirements of nutri¬ 
tion, and are not increased by limiting elimination which would immediately 
decrease absorption. 

The most effective, and certainly the most soluble mineral additions 
used were precipitated carbonate and precipitated bone-meal Other 
compounds may be more practical, though less effective, if the pigs will 
eat them and can tolerate them when fed in sufficient quantities. The 
most urgent mineral need of growing animals, after common salt, is sa¬ 
tisfied by calcium carbonate. When, however, the assimilation of the phos¬ 
phorus, which is normally present in the ration for the building up of 
the skeleton, is thus assured, some form of calcium phosphate must be 
given. 

With a certain loss of phosphorus, all the need for mineral additions 
can be satisfied by calcium phosphate. The phosphate is dearer than the 

[»t«3 
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carbonate, but it is more easily tolerated, and if fed separately from the 
ration, is more acceptable to the stock. 


Table I. — Effect of mineral additions on the metabolism of calcium, 

magnesium and phosphorus. 
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II. — Fokbks, K. B.. Halvkkson, J. O., Schulz, J. A. and Wells, 
K. B., Metabolism of some calcium salts in growing swine. — A sec¬ 
ond experiment to ascertain the metabolism of the mineral constituents 
of the ration was carried out from August to October 1918 with 4 castrated 
jngs of the Poland-China breech The chief objeert of the expeiiment was 
to compare the effects of the addition of mixed minerals with those of min¬ 
erals introduced separately. The result‘d connected with the metabolism 
of calcium, magnesium and phosphorus are given in Table I, Experi¬ 
ment II. 

As in the ijreceding experiment, the metabolism of sodium, magnesium, 
chlorine, sulphur and nitrogen was also studied. The re.sults were prac¬ 
tically the same, although there was a larger proportion of potassium 
in the urine. The authors bring out the independent behaviour of so¬ 
dium and chlorine. All additions containing calcium were useful, from 5 
to 10 tenth‘s of the calcium administered was retained by the organism ; 
no appreciable difference existed in the capacity of assimilating the various 
additions. 

III. — Forbes, E. B. and Schui^z, J. A. The effect of mineral 
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additions upon the development of swine, — Thirty Diiroc-Jersey pigs of 
the average weight of 62 kg. were divided into 5 lots and given experi¬ 
mental rations for 86 days* dating from April 30, 1917. The basal ration 
was the same as in the two previous experiments. The mineral additions 
were chosen s-o as to supply 5 mg. of calcium pei head and per day. At 
the end of the ex|)eriment, the animab were ‘=^laughtered and there skel¬ 
etons phy'*ically and chemically examined. The jngs of the lot given 
precipitated calcium carbonate and tlio»*e which received precipitated 
})Urified bone-meal had relatively conqiact, strong ‘*keleton^, wherea*^ the 
bones of the pigs that had been supplied with ground mineral phosphate 
were only a little denser than the Ixme^ of the control annuals (ration 
without supplementary calcium .^alt*^) and were Ic^s re‘“iirtant than 
those of the latter, as well a** containing a smaller amount of ash per unit 
of volume. The ^keleton'*^ of the i>igs given precipitated bone-meal occu¬ 
pied an intermediate po'-itiou as regaids deiij-ity and re'*istance. The 
proportion between the pho^phoius and calcium pre‘=^ent in the bones of 
pigs was fairly high whetlier they had received mineral pho^-phate, or the 
ba^'ul ration. In tlii-, the bone'*' diffeied from tho^e of the young animals 
killed at the beginning of the experiment in order to determine their ini¬ 
tial composition, in wliich the proportion of magne‘=iumpic'-ent in the '“kel- 
etons of the young jiig"* wa^ relatively^ lower than that of the calcium 

IV. - Forbks, K. B., IIxtts’t, C. A , Sciiirnz, J A.,and Wintkr, A R. 
Effect of mineral addition on the development of sivine. — The expe- 
liments de'^enbed in thi'*' papei btgan on July 26, 1919 and la'-ted nearly 
16 weeks. They differ from the preceding experiment'* in that the mineral 
addition instead of being mixed in a given pio])ortion with the ie'*t of the 
lation, wa** fed ‘■eparately^ and ad hh Further, a larger number of addi¬ 
tional '•ul)'*tances were given and nwue determination*- of the physical char- 
<icteis of the bones were made. The ]>ig^ were hybrids with a predomin¬ 
ance of IXm>c-Jer'*ey and Che**ter-White blood. 

The animals were divided into 8 lol^ each containing 5 individuals 
with an initial weight of about 21 kg per pig. The ba'-al ration consisted 
of maize flour, wheat ^har])- and lin*-eed meal cake (3 . i.) with the addition 
of I part in 500 of kitchen ^alt. The mineral addition*- were given to 7 
lots in the buckets of an automatic distributor, 5 % of ‘-odium chloride 
l>eing added each time. During the first 5 weeks, the jiigs did not relish 
these additions to their ration, but later when the^^ were shut up in a brick- 
paved stye, they ate them in large quantities. The additions given to the 
various lots, the amount eaten, and certain characten of the bones deter¬ 
mined after the animals were slaughtered are summarij-ed in Table II. 

The penetrability (hardness), was determined by means of a specially 
constructed microdjmamometer measuring the penetration of a diamond- 
pointed punch 5 mm. in diameter under a pressure of 9 kg. The operation 
was carried out upon a transverse section from the narrowe.st part of the 
diaphysis ; its faces were exactly parallel, and polished by a special ap¬ 
paratus. Both these machines were invented by Dr. 3 o^P^Hkai>, of 
Philadelphia. 

[ 5 »«) 
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TABI.E II. — Effect of an unlimited supply of additional mineral substances 

upon the bones of swine. 
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Mineral phosphate did not make the skeleton stronger as compared 
with the effect of the ordinary ration without any addition, whereas all 
the other mineral supplements produced considerable and almost ident¬ 
ical increases in the strength of the bones. 

Degelatinised ])urified bone-meal makes the bones damp, less fat 
and more acid (both as regards volume and dry fat-free material), than 
any other mineral addition. The calcium and carbon dioxide contents 
(except the hardness, exceeded those of all the other lots, but the magne¬ 
sium content was the lowest of all. The bones of the control lot were 
relatively poor in mineral constituents other than magnesium. 

The hardest bones (lyot 3 of Table III), were characteristed by a 
larger proportion of calcium, carbon dioxide, and ash, and by the low mag¬ 
nesium content of the fat-free, dry bones, as well as by the smaller amount 
of magnesium in the total number of mineral constituents determined (cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, phosphonis and carbon dioxide). 

The softest bones (l<ot i), were characterised by the larger amount 
of magnesium and phosphorus and the smaller quantity of calcium and of 
carbon dioxide in the total of the constituents determined. 

The difference between these 2 lots bring out the relative value of 
ground mineral phosphate and of purified bone-meal as mineral supple¬ 
ments for young animals. The mineral substance of bones is a mixture of 
carbonates and phosphates capable of change as a result of the selection 
of the carbonates serving as part of the alkali reserves of the organism. 
The authors are of opinion that in lots i and 8, the low proportion between 
carbon dioxide and the phosphorus of the bones shows that some elimination 
of the calcium carbonate has taken place to compensate for the lack of 
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potential alkah This causes the formation of «ofter bones owing to the 
large proportion of magnesium phosphate 

V — Forbbs, R B , AddtHonal food% consisting of more or less 
appetising mineral preparation for swine, cattle and hotses — The au¬ 
thor has made 19 experiment'^ with pigs and 15 with cattle he has found 
that horses aho readily eat xirecipitated bone-meal and purified degela- 
tinised bone-meal 

In this experiments with pigs, the author observed that purified 
degelatimsed bone-meal which under certnn conditions wa*- the mo^^t 
liked, could be rendered still more acceptable by tht addition of a little 
acid 

Meat meal increa'-ed the flavour of the mineral ‘•upplement with which 
it wa'- mixed the best re^-ults are obtained with blood meal or fi^h meal 
Conandei seed^^^, and mola^se**- abo iiicrei’^ed the flavour of the added min¬ 
erals but not as much as the abov'^e-mentioned meals On the other hand 
anise, fenugreek, carawav fennel chareod humu- and ground lucerne 
hay had no effect Preparations m the form of fine powdei eaii'-ed distiir 
bances 

VI — roRBLs h B Haivikson J O ivd Schui z J A I In 
effect prodncid upon tin alkah r( series of tht pig by a diet of gram and min 
cral supplements — Two ]>igs were fed a ba^-al lation < ompo^-ed of maize 
flour -h wheat 'hiips + lin'-ccd meal eajkc + kitchen At foi 3^ day'* 
This |>eriod was followed b> another during which preci])itated calcium 
carbonate was added to the lation and the experiment terminated with a 
further period of 23 da^^ during which precipitated bone x^ho‘*phate was 
added to the basal ration 

The mineral addition were given at the rite of 02 gni pei kg of 
live weight 

The consumption of calcium carbonate which is potentiallv ba'-ic 
increased the carlxm dioxide pressure of the blood pi i^m and decreased the 
ammonia content and the h>drogen ion concentratim of theunne Bone 
phosphate being tentialh acid hid just the ojiiioside effect It is 
therefore probable that the alkali re‘‘erves of the blood be 

greatly altered by the character of the mineral substances added to th 9 
ration R T> 

599 ~ Boiled Cotton Seeds as a Stock Feed. i rah\m, 1 rchici i>urv i^xpcrn, m 

Qucumland i rtcultural Journal V^oJ XVn No p <. Bnsimne Xo\einl>er i 

The cotton-growei is often unable to render his cotton seed suitable 
for a concentrated «*tock-feed owing to the fact that he has no available 
means of decorticating and grinding it For this reason the author advic¬ 
es a simple method of preparing cotton ’-eed which has been practi‘-ed b\ 
many stock breeders 111 Queensland and is within the power of all to prac¬ 
tise This consists m boiling the seeds for 15 to 20 minutes, takmg care 
to keep them beneath the water in the x>ot Boiling softens the integument 
and makes it relatively easy to press out the seed The weight of the 
boiled seeds is double that of the raw The operation should be carried 
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out every day. Boiled cotton seed can be fed with bulky dry or green, 
foods such as chopped straw, buckwheat etc. It can also be given to milch 
cows which eat it with avidity. F. D. 

600 ~ Varfabillty in Domestic Animals and the Value of Statistics in Researches 
connected with Stock Breeding. Part. II. — feige , h . in FUkUn^^s Landwtn- 
schaftliche Zeitung, Year EXX, Nos. 17-1^^, PP* 335-34^, figs. 3, Stuttgart, Sep 
tember 19.21. 

The author continues his researches on the variability of domestic 
animals ; his method and objects are the same as he has described else¬ 
where (i). He deals with documents compiled from data collected in the 
Herdbook of East Prussia published by the Insterburger Verband 
Only the four first volumes of this work (including those for the years 
1912-1915), have ‘•'o far been published, therefore the number of generations 
registered is still too small to permit of thorough statistical analysis. An¬ 
other difiiculty also presents itself in this connection viz., that among the ani¬ 
mals under consideration, some cattle of other breeds have found their 
way, so that a noticeable amount of genealogical heterogenity has been 
introduced into the material. 

The cow^s in question are adult animals of the Black Pied I^ast Prus¬ 
sian breed ; in some series they number 2300. The measurements taken 
are : width of chest, depth of client, width of pehds, height at withers, 
height at croup, width of hips, and length of body ; the fat content of the 
milk was also taken int) account. 

In this case also, the variation curves of the dimensions of the body 
are asymmetrical ; this (although its causes may be theoretically different), 
here depends upon special kinds of variation proper to the material viz., 
upon the fact that the animals studied belong to several fundamental and 
not yet differentiated biological forms, or else the effect of selection is still 
visible. From the systematic standpoint, the Black Pied breed of North 
Germany appears to be a homogeneous group, but the statistic method 
show^ by the irregularity'' of the frequency curves, that no genotypic unity 
really^ exists. According to the table.s drawn up and reproduced by the 
authors, the asymmetry of the frequency curves is not always the same, 
and manifests itself in different ways in each of the measurements under 
consideration. The question is no doubt one of lines that are different 
according to the genotypic point of view, each line poss.es'-ing its own 
special characters. It is also necessary^ to consider, within the limits of 
each line, the behaviour of each character and the frequency subdivision 
of each of its values. 

This different behaviour of the various characters as regards the distri¬ 
bution of the frequency of each of their possible dimensions, is a problem 
of great importance in stock-breeding, but its solution depends upon 
a knowledge of the hereditary^ beha\dour of the genetic factors correspond- 


(i) The first part of this work has been summarised in R, Dec. 1921, No. 1248, See 
also R. July nwi. No. 739. (£d.) 
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iiig to the different morphological characters. It is, however, evident that 
it is not by prolonged selection alone that the modifications of the germ- 
plasm necessary for increasing the variations of the characteis can be ob¬ 
tained, but only by means of the combination of the dominant hereditary 
factors, which must be analysed thoroughly and known. In conclusion, 
these researches have led the author abo to confinn the statement that, 
individual characters and their variability may be learnt from the statist¬ 
ical analysis of the variations of fomi^ and capacities, but that, the mech¬ 
anism of character tran‘‘mission can only be discovered by the ap])lica- 
tion of exact methods to unilinear generations. 

As regard*- capacity for milk production, the In-terbnrger Verband '' 
gives (for a total number of 7534 cows), the fat content of the milk, instead 
of the amount of the milk, because external cause*- can only produce ver\' 
slight variations in the fat content. Here again the tables and the varia¬ 
tion frequency-curves lead us to conclude that there is no question of genea¬ 
logically equivalent line*-, foi the data show' the behaviour of a phenotype, 
not of a genoty[)e On the other liand, a di-tun't sepaiation of each 
line is practically impossible, bec'anse the material has not yet attained a 
sufficient degree of genealogical•hoiuogeneit> Iv F. 

601 - The Mating of Nearly-Related Cattle. Kckli-s. l ir, m Hoird's Dmrvman, 

VolIyXIII, No *i, p I'oit Mkinson V\ rcbruHi> 

The above is a short ])opular article written for cattle breeders and 
gi\nng an explanation of the terms ‘‘ inbreeding ” and line-breechng ’ . 

The first is applied to the mating of closely lelated animal^, for instance 
brother a M^tei, or / mother, wliile the second signifies the union 

of more di*-tJintly related indmduals suchao (uncle X niece, or cousin 
< cousin) It should be noted that the difference is merely one of 
degree, so tliat all i)eTsous aie not of accord as to the method of 
distinguishing the two t33)es of mating 

Both are usually adopted in order to retain for as long as possible the 
characters of an es])eciall3'' ])re])oteiit sire. As on instance of inbreeding, 
the author mentions the case of a Holstein bull celebrated for transmitting 
milk yield capacit}" to its offspring. This animal was mated with is own 
daughters in order to retain its blood in the largest ])osrible numbei of 
successive generations. The Jersey breed is a good instance of the results 
of line-breeding. 

The breeders can, accfuding to requirements, mate animals related in 
the first degree, or those less closely connected by blood, or the}^ can combine 
the two methods. It is well-known that the chief defects produced by 
prolonged inbreeding are. a) a decrease in the fertilit}", size and resistance 
of the animals ; h) the pospibilit}" of transmitting and accentuating defects 
as well as the desired characters. E. F. 

602 - Bill tor the Improvement 0 ! Agricultural Live Stock in England. — ThcMtm^ qroex 

try 0/ Ai^riculture cifid Fisheries,J^ea,{^ti'So 212, pp 1-6 l,oudon, n)2i ' 

The Briti-^h Government ha* included in the budget of the Mini^trj- 
of Agriculture an annual sum of about £ 35 000, to be exjMsnded in making 
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grants to agriculturists and Agricultural Associations for the purposes of 
a) enabling them to use bulls, stallions and boars of good breeds ; b) defray¬ 
ing half the expenses devolving upon Dairy Farms, or individuals, 
whose milch cows attain records in milk yield. 

Grants are made preferably to Associations, which, like individuals, 
have the right to the collaboration of Live Stock Ofl&cers who are noxninated 
by the Ministry and mentioned in the bill in question. 

Among the chief provisions respecting the allocation of the grants may 
be mentioned those relating to bulls (the others are of similar character). 

a) Grants are made to Associations up to and even of the 
value of the bull ; the maximum sum being £ 20. 

b) If the Association acquires a bull collectively, it must obtain 
in addition to the sum required for the purchase of the animal, sufl&cient 
capital to bring in enough income to cover all expenses connected with 
the said animal, including life insurance 

6) Should the Association arrange with the owner of a bull that the 
'•ervices of the animal are at the disposal of its members, it incurs the fol¬ 
lowing obligations, to i) pay the owner a ‘•um equal to the Government 
grant ; 2) pay a service fee of not less than two shillings and ‘•ixpence for 
each cow served , 3) guarantee that at least 35 cows shall be served an¬ 
nually , 4) allow the owner of the bull to have at least 15 of his cows 
«erved free of charge 

If the As'-ociatioi] accepts these conditions, the owner of the bull (not 
the A^'-ociation), is legally lesponsible for the custody, keep and insurance 
of the animal. R F 

603 - Thirty Year’s Experimental Stock Breeding in Utah. — iiakris, 1 s , and butt, 

N J yiu I fah 4 ruuUvr il £ xf>triment'^tiiiion,Circu 1 arl^o 46, 6 ^ pp l^ogau, Utah, 1921 
A summary is given the most important facts discovered in the 
course of thirty 3^ear of exjienmental work performed by the Utah Agri¬ 
cultural College since its foundation A catalogue of the publications 
of the Station (286) is gi\eu m the Apjiendix The following is a short 
account of the stock-bieedmg work (1) 

CATTiyE FEEDING — The auimah u^-ed m the exjieriments were cattle 
of the native breed reaied in the open 

Composition of rations — In the experiments with lucerne -j- mixed 
hay + straw + wheat + bran, the be^^t i4ro])ortions were those correspond¬ 
ing to the nutritive ratio of i 4 81. When, however, mixed feeds are 
used the nutritive value of each food must be taken into account, rather 
than the nutritive proportions oi the lation. If cattle are given all the 
straw they can eat + wheat + bran, theie is no need to trouble about the 
nutritive proportions of the concentrates to be added to the ration. 

Comparison between different forage plants — It has been found that 


(i) The other work is connected with irrigation and its effects on different crops — 
dry-farming — soil physics — agncnltural machines — lural economy — fruit growing — 
the ixarasitic insects of cultivated plants (Bd) 
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the respective nutritive value of lucerne hay, meadow clover hay and timothy 
grass hay with equal rations of grains (i) is in the proportion of 91: 75 : 97, 
whereas the proportion of the amounts consumed daily is as 100 : 80 : 95. 
The first and third cutting of lucerne were superior to the clover and timothy 
grass both as regards rapidity in increasing live weight and the amount 
of food neces^^ary to obtain i kg. increase in live-weight. The amount 
of dry matter required to produce i kg. increase in live-weight was highest 
in the case of lucerne, lowest in that of forage-maize (maize cut before the 
ears were quite ripe), and intermediate between that of timothy gras*-, 
the proportion being as 100 : 94.91 In comparison with other forage*^, 
lucerne is especially rich in digestible protein and poor in dige’^tible fibre. 

A ration of lucerne hay straw + grains proved superior to one of 
lucerne hay + grain. The ration of mixed hay + grains was superior 
to the ration lucerne hay + grains, but inferior to the ration lucerne hay 
-f- straw + grains. Chopped maize forage wa*: one of the best fodders ; 
on the other hand, timothy gras** did not prove so satisfactoiy^ As the 
result of a comparison between the dige^-tible matter in different foods, 
the following products were ranged in descending order barley 100; pea 
meal 8 q ; bran 70 ; maize stalks and ear^ 68 ; lucerne 64 ; timothy grass 63 , 
straw 51 

Comparison between black vetch and hit erne -- The black vetch, 
(k>lden Vine, produced in 1900, 1493 kg of jirotein per hectare, and lucerne 
jiroduced 1796 kg The piotein of the vetch hay wa^ lather more dige^-t- 
ible than that of the lucerne, especially when the vetch had been cut at 
the beginning of the floweiing season when its digestibility is highest. 
The stems were more dige*-tible than the leaves , 111 this, black vetch differs 
from lucerne The chemical compo'sition of vetch hay cut at the beginning 
of the flowering season is superior to that of lucerne, but after the 
flowering is over, the loss of nutritive substances is verv rapid. 

Comparison beiiteen successive cuts of lucerne — As a cattle feed 
the nutritive value of the first, '•econd, and third cuts of lucerne (19 89 kg. 
of Iray per kg of grains <1^ basal ration) was respectively 100 — 75 — no, 
the relative amounts consumed per head and per day were in the propor¬ 
tion of 100 (viz , TO 5 kg ) 97 105. The third cut contained least dry 

matter and digestible matter ingested per kg of increased weight The 
five-year average increase in live-weight obtained per liectare was much 
liigher for the first cut and decidedly lower for the tliird, the proportion 
l^eing for early cutting, as 100.80 : 69. 

Comparison between cutting lucerne early or late, — The object of these 
experiments was to determine the best time for cutting lucerne. It was 
found that as regards the amount of increase in live weight produced per 
hectare, the relative value of the cuts was as follows : early cut (immedia¬ 
tely after flowering) 100 ; average cut (one week after flowering begins) 
yx. Cattle fed with lucerne hay, with or without gram supplement. 


<i) By grains is understood not only the of cereals or other seeds but also their 

by-products, such as tnillinsr offals (bran, sharps etc., cakes etc.). {Kd ) 
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ate a little more hay per day and made more rapid gains in live IVeight 
when given early cut lucerne hay than with late cut lucerne hay. Given 
equal weights of hay, the earlier cut produced the best results. In the case 
of the second and third cut, the proportion was as lOO : 85 : 75. The 
amount of hay consumed per head and per day was about the same whether 
the hay was cut early or late, although rather larger quantities of the for¬ 
mer were eaten than of the latter. The amount of dry matter and digest¬ 
ible matter required to produce i kg. increase in live weight was however 
decidedly less in the case of the early crop and more in that of the 
late crop. 

The proportion for the 3 cuts was as 100: 131 ; 166. 

Sugar-beet pulp as a cattle feed. — A larger quantity of dry matter 
per kg. of gain in live weight was consumed when only lucerne hay -f- pulp 
was fed, than when the hay was replaced to some extent by grains. Cattle 
given lucerne hay + pul]) made practically equal live- weight gains through 
the whole feeding ])eriod. I^arger and cheaper gains were obtained by feed- 
ing grains during the last part of the fattening period than at the beginning. 
Table I gives a summary of a feeding experiment with lucerne hay, beet 
pulp and grains which lasted 107 day-. It shows clearly that it is ver^^ 
advantageous to feed h}-i)r<)(hicts of milling with beet pulp. 


TabIvK I. — Results of a feeding experiment with lucerne hay, 
heei-piilp and grains 



Ration 


j' Average 




increase in 




j live weight 


! 


Ij per head 

I#ucerne 

hay 

1 Bran and 
' sharps 

Beet pulp 

jj and 

j! per day 

entire 

entire 

i none 

!■ 725 gm 

entire 

' none 

' entire 

, 670 

entire 

entire 

' entire 

; 1025 

entire 

V* 

j entire 

■1 825 

Va 

entire 

i entire 

910 


Kg. of food consumed for 
I kg. increas>c in live weight 


I^uccnic 

hay 

Bran and 
, «harps 

Beet pulp j 

1 

1 

Total 

dry 

matter 

9.8 

! 4-6 

- ( 

12.66 

II -5 


31-4 ; 

1305 

7.2 

3.2 

17.0 

10.68 

9.2 

i 2.0 

19.1 

rx.65 

4.3 

! 3.6 

21.3 j 

8.87 


In another experiment, it was found a good j)ran to add 900 gm. of 
grains to a ration of lucerne -f- pi'lp, because eadr kg. of grains replaced 
3 of lucerne hay, or 17 of pulp The increases in weight were larger and 
the production cost diminished when the ration of pulp was limited to ^ 
or ^ the amount consumed ad lib. by the animals and when lucerne hay 
was fed ad lib., but not the beet pulp. On limiting the lucerne ration in 
the same way and giving the .=tock all the pnlj) they could eat, the increases 
in live-weight fell and the cost rose, although it was better to limit the ra¬ 
tion of one or other bulky feed than to give both ad lib. 

Heel pulp and molasses as feeds. — More rapid and economical in¬ 
creases in live weight were obtained when molasses was substituted for 
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part of the grains ration than when grains + lucerne hay were fed. Each 
Isg. of molasses decreased the amount of lucerne hay and grains consumed 
for I kg. increase in live weight by o 55 kg. and 0.3 kg. respectively. 

Roots as a feed, — In an experiment lasting 88 days, in which two 
lots each of 3 animals were given mixed hay + forage maize -+* grains, the 
lot receiving 7.4 kg. of mangels per head and per day gained 62 gm. per head 
per more than those given no roots day. The cattle fattened on ration 
containing roots lost the most in dressing. In order to replace 794 kg. 
of dry bulky feed, 4200 kg. of roots, or about five times as much was needed. 

Grass and hay compared, — In an experiment of 21 days* duration, 
in which three lots of 3 animals each were employed, it was found that grass 
is not superior to good hay, and that unripe grass is of less value than lipe 
grass. Steers at grass require a grazing ground 28 % larger than is neces¬ 
sary for animals fed on cultivated forages. In order to produce i kg. 
of live weight, more dry matter is needed in summer than in winter. 

Comparison between forage plants of different kinds. — Two years 
experiments with steers at grass have shown that the animals do better in 
a meadow composed of mixed species than in one where only one sort of 
grass is giown. Of the various s])ecies cultivated singly Avena clatior 
ranked first, Phleum pratense second, and lucerne third. 

Value of grains in the ration. — It was found unprofitable to feed grains 
with lucerne hay during the period preceding fattening The cost of pro¬ 
ducing I kg live weight increases as the fattening progresses. There is no 
advantage in keeping steers for the butcher on rations producing a slight 
increase in weight during the winter, m order to subject them in the follow¬ 
ing spring to a short period of inten-^ive feeding. 

In one experiment lasting 84 days in which groups of 4 steers were 
employed and fed an ordinary ration of mixed hay and 1.8 kg of grains per 
head and ])er day, the animals given most roots gained G80 gm. per head 
and per day, while those fed on straw, 01 fi>rage-silage, gamed respectively 
065 and 580 gm. The weights of the 3 feeds consumed were in the propor¬ 
tion of 2 8 i.o : 2.3 Equal amounts of hay and grains were eaten The 
steens receiving respectively i 8; 2.7; 3.6 kg i^er head and per day 
in addition to mixed hay increased in live weight 445 ; (>90 ; 720 gn 

per head and per day. The cost of producing i kg. of live weight decreas¬ 
ed as the quantity of grains was increased. 

Ration of grains alone. — Two-year-old cattle fed for 175 days on a 
ration of grain only gained in live weight 840 gm. per head, i^er day. 
To obtain i kg. increase in weight, 5.7 kg. of grains were required. When 
the animals were not given bulky fodder, they drank very little and seldom 
chewed the cud. 

Value of shelter. — The best results, both as regards rapid increase 
in live weight and economy in feeding, were obtained when the animal 
was allowed to use an enclosed meadow, or a shed, at will. Cattle living 
in the open eat more than those kept in the stall, but they are more thrifty. 

Dairy cows. — Feeding on grains. — Experiments with lots of 3 
cows were made for periods of 21 days, in order to determine the effect 
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of grains on milk production. In the case of animals given good lucerne 
hay and i.8 kg. of a mixture of bran and sharps per head, and per day, 
it was found that the addition of grains had little more effect than that of 
an equal amount of lucerne hay. Butter production was cheaper if i.6 
kg. grains was fed instead of 3 2 kg , although the milk yield was a little 
lower and less regular. The total milk yields were respectively 2154 and 
2160 kg. and the butter (water-free) production 112 and 89 kg. An in¬ 
crease in the amount of concentrates did not make the milk richer. 

Comparison between different forages — Ivuceme hay + grains proved 
more economical for the production of milk and butter than mixed hay 
+ grains, but the amount eaten was about the same. Calculating from 
the quantity ingested, the ration lucerne hay + forage maize produced 
milk and butter with a little less diy matter consumption, as compared 
with the ration of lucerne hay alone If the calculation is made from the 
amount distributed, there is practically no difference. The butter of cows 
fed on lucerne was darker in colour and firmer than that of cows given 
forage-maize. 

Comparison between the different cuts of lucerne. — The production 
of 3 lots composed of 5 cows was recorded for 2 years It was found on 
comparing the milk production obtained with lucerne hay of different cuts 
with the addition of o 65 kg mixed grains per cow and per day for each 
kg. of butter (water-free), per week, that the hay of the second cut is quite 
equal to the later crops, although not so readily eaten by the stock. Table 
II shows the value of the different crops of lucerne for dairy cows. 


Tabi,e II — Value of the different cuts of lucerne 
as a feed for dairy cows 


Costs. 

Nutritive units 

Butter (water free) 
produced 

ist 

1 6381 

319 kg < 

2nd 

5828 

312 

3rd 

6 410 

307 


Butter per loo 
nutritive units 


5.00 kg. 

5.36 

4.78 


Value of succulent feeds — The average of two experiments made in 
Winter with lots containing 6 cows, showed that the value of sugar-beets 
as regards milk production is only 14 % of that of lucerne hay. Sugar- 
beets and beet pulp are almost of the same value as a feed for dairy cows. 

A slight increase in the butter-fat content of the milk was observed on 
feeding beets, or pulp, to the cows, but the milk yield and butter production 
were not perceptibly changed 

Value of grazing. — 16 cows were studied for periods varying from i 
to 4 years, with a view to ascertaining the effect of grazing on yield. The 
passage from dry feeds to the early spring grass greatly increased the 
milk and butter production and raised the fat content of the milk slightly, 
for a short time. These effects were more noticeable in the cavSe of cows 
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at the‘beginning of their lactation, than in that of animals whose lactation 
period was far advanced. The lactation of cows stall-fed with grass was 
longer than that of cows at grass. The change from dry fodder to green 
fodder did not effect the production of stall-fed animals as much as that 
of those grazing in the open : 14 grazing cows that were given grains pro¬ 
duced 911 kg. of milk and 36 kg. of butter iu 108 days, as against 831 kg. 
and 33.1 kg. pfoduced by cows receiving no supplementary ration The 
lactation of the first set of cows being longer, it apx>ears that a small ration 
of grains is advantageous to cows at grass. Cows put out at grass for a 
short time first lost weight, but afterwards this was regained. 

Food-Capacity of the cow and producHon. — The cows eating the most 
were without exception the most productive and the most economical. 
Cows differing only from one another to the extent of 90-136 kg or less, 
showed no certain proportion between production and weight. An in¬ 
ferior cow consumes in proportion to its production more food than a 
good cow. 

Variations in milk production, — With the advance of the lactation 
period, the milk yield of cows decreased about 9 % per month. It has 
been found that if the amount of butter i^roduced daily about the 6th 
month of lactation, is multiplied by the number of days the lactation period 
lasts, a very close approximation to the annual butter production is ob¬ 
tained. 

Value of recording production. — The records of 26 herds of dairy 
cows at Richmond (Utah) for a biennial period ending in 1913, proved 
tliat the difference between the annual ijroduction of butter (water-free) 
of the best and of the worst cow of a herd ranged from 18 to 148 kg. There 
is no correlation between the production of the 3 first months and the annual 
j)roduction. There is a decrease in yield when the cow remains dry for more 
or less than two months. A dairy cow of a good breed shows a marked 
tendency to long lactation ; she is as superior to a poor cow, in annual butter 
])roduction as in butter production during the first month. Cows calving 
in the autumn produced during the 12 first consecutive months over 20 kg. 
more butter than those calving in spring Although the cost of feeding 
the former was higher, the average profit per head was 4 10 dollars more 
than in the case of the cows that calved in spring. 

Table III gives a summary of these comparisons. 


Tabi,e III. — Comparison between the best and the worst herd. 


The best 
herd 


The worst 
herd 


Annual milk production.leg. 

Annual butter production.. 

Cost of feed per annum (1),. • * 

Profit On cow (difiPerence ^tween the value of the 
uiilk and the cost ol feeding). 


4 397 
149.9 
229.01 


2 232 

39.4 

177.29 


3^2.57 


174.18 
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Skim milk for the feeding of calves, — Experiments lasting 4 years 
proved that if properly fed, calves can very well be reared on skim milk. 
Calves vso reared do not increase as much in weight as those given whole 
milk. The amount of dry matter consumed per kg. of increased weight 
was practically the same in either case, but when skim milk was given, the 
rapidity of the increase was only 70 to 80 % as compared with the effect 
of whole milk. Up to the age of 3 ^ months, calves required less milk 
and less dry matter per kg of increased weight than was needed by pigs. 

When however the calves were 5-6 months old, they ate a larger amount 
of dry matter (^cliiefly in the form of hay), than pigs. 

Dairy industry : Buttkr-making. — Skimming milk, — When 
a centrifugal separator was used, the loss of butter (water-free) was 2.7, 
8.1 and 15.4 kg. according to whether the milk was in shallow or deep 
bowls respectively. Cold milk and a slow movement of the separator hinder 
the maximum output, which is obtained at 29“30<> C, and by setting the 
speed prescribed for each type of machine. When milk is set in pans, the 
skimming operation is performed most satisfactorily the shallower the pan 
and the cooler the dairy. The temperature of the milk should be kept 
at C or lowei. 

Churning, — Under average conditions, a cream with 30 % butter- 
fat can be churned at a lower temperature and more profitably than a 
cream containing less fat. A higher fat content is sometimes a hindrance 
owing to the greater adhesiveness of the cream, which tends to stick to the 
sides of the chum instead of forming butter Under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, from o 4 to 0.64 % of acidity has little effect on the result of 
churning. 

Ckeksk-making. •— Effect of the quality of the milk, — Better cheese 
can be made from good milk than from milk of poor quality ; 2.52 kg. of 
fresh cheese per kg. of butter-fat can be made from milk containing 4.8 % 
of fat, while as much as 2.84 kg. of cheese per kg. of fat can be made 
from milk with a butter-fat content of 3.4 %. The average obtained was 
II. 31 kg. of cheese per 100 kg. of milk, or 2.77 kg. per kilogram of butter- 
fat in the milk. The fat lost 111 the whey was on an average 0.15 % what¬ 
ever the fat content of the milk might be. 

Loss of weight during ripening. — The cheese lost 6.9 % in weight 
in I month and 9.3 % the 6 following months. 

21 ie best temperatures. — The best temperature for the milk at the 
time of adding the rennet was found to be 30° C. Ripening the cheese 
at i8« C and at lower temperatures, had little effect upon its loss of 
weight. The smell of cheese seems to be affected by the temperature of 
the vat during the process of cheese-making. 

Paraffined cheese. — When the pressed cheese was stamped and put 
into paraffined boxes containing from 2.6 kg. to 13.6 kg,, the losses in 
weight during ripening were lower, and less handling was required; the 
cost of production wa«, however, increased from ii to 34 centimes per kg* 
During the first go days, the paraffined and unparaflSned cheeses lost in 
weight, 5.5 and 8.6 % of their respective weight. Both paraflBned and 
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tmparaffined cheeses did best when kept in cold rooms, instead of in or¬ 
dinary cellars. 

Pig feeping. — Value of green food — Pigs eating green food in¬ 
crease more in weight than those that are given none, and they need much 
less grain to make i kg. of live weight. lyuceme is an excellent supple¬ 
mentary forage to feed with grains, but it is too coarse and buky to 
be given alone to pigs and does not provide them with sufficient nourish¬ 
ment. 

The addition of lucerne to other feeds produced little increase in the 
weight of the animals. 

Importance of exercise. — Pigs turned out on to 7 hectares of good 
meadow land cropped with 8 species of forage, lucerne forming at least 
one half, grew more rapidly and needed less grains per kg. of increase in 
live weight, than those of any other group Pigs weighing about 34 kg , 
kept feeding in small moveable pens, grew more slowly and required a 
greater quantity of grains to produce i kg of live weight, than the animals 
allowed to range at will 

The exercise alone increased the weight of the pigs and the amount 
of food consumed, while it decreased the quantity necessary for producing 
I kg. of live weight The results obtained from grazing supplemented 
by grains were slightly better than from glass fed in a trough, or the* 
farmyard 

Amount of gratns — As regards the amoimt of grains necessary for 
100 kg. increase in hve-weiglit, the lot of pigs at grass which were given 
^ the whole grains ration were superior to all the others u^ed in the experi¬ 
ment. They needed less food and increased more in weight A grams 
ration consisting of wheat bran -f- maize meal + crushed wheat was a 
little more effective in increasing live-weight when fed dr> rather than 
moist, but the amount required to obtain i kg increse in live weight was 
less when the ration was moistened 

Comparison between different grains — In the case of jugs from ii to 
19 weeks old, and in expenments lasting 5 months, it was found that more 
rapid and economical gains weie made by the lots given equal parts of 
peas and bran. Next in order came the mixture wheat + wheat bran 
followed in descending order by : maize + wheat-bran , barley + wheat- 
bran. The amounts of the 4 mixtures consumed to obtain i kg. of weight 
were respectively 3.63; 4 02 ; 4.55 and 4.62 kg,, the daily increases 
in live weight per head being 495 — 313 — 286 — 254 gm per pig Other 
experiments showed that wheat is the best food for pig-taising, both as 
regards speed and economy in live-weight gains. The nutritive value of 
maize and barley is about equal, but rather quicker increases in live weight 
are obtained with the latter. Peas -f- wheat bran proved a little more 
satisfactory than the mixture barley + bran. 

Size of pigs and cost of increase in live-weight. — The amount of grains 
required per i kg. of increase in live-weight was larger as the pigs grew 
heavier. Animals weighing 34 to 45 kg., when kept entirely on grains, 
needed on an average 3,79 kg* of grains for i kg increase in live-weight. 
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while pigs weighing 68 to 91 kg. required 2.4 kg. and those weighing 1x3 
to 136 kg., required 3.24 kg. 

Effect of fitevious feeding, — The lots of pigs given a preliminary 
course of half-rations of grains and grazed on lucerne, increased in live 
weight more quickly and economically than those previously fed on skim 
milk. The addition of a small quantity of grains during the preliminary 
period, decreased the expense and increased the live-weight gain of the pigs 
given skim milk and turned out to grass during the second period. 

Value of skim milk, — In an experiment lasting 108 days, ii young 
pigs fed exclusively on skim milk increased in weight much more slowly 
than the others (309 gm per head and per day), and suffered in their general 
health. With skim milk alone, 33 kg were required to obtain i kg. in¬ 
crease in live-weight; with grams alone, 4 70 kg were necessary If mixed, 
7.7 kg of skim milk and 2 92 kg of grains were required. Skim milk 
is more sriitable for very young pigs than for older animals. 

Pigs kept in the stye, or in the field, increased in live-weight with prac¬ 
tically the same rapidity and consumed the same amount of grains + skim 
milk to produce i kg of live weight (2 18 kg of grains + 18 3 kg. of skim 
milk in the former case and 2 36 kg grams + 15 4 kg ^kim milk in the 
latter). 

• Proportion between sktm milk and grains, — In fattening pigs (for 
76 days), the average daily increases in live weight were highest (735 
gm per head) when the skim milk was fed in the proportion of 5 times the 
weight of the grains, than when larger amounts were given (650 gm increase), 
or when grains alone were given (305 gm. increase) In the case of older 
animals, the best proportion was i kg of grains per 3 kg , or less, of skim 
milk. In all cases the youngest ]>igs increased in weight more rapidly 
than the older animals 

Comparison betxfDecn whole milk and skim milk — As compared with 
skim milk, whole milk can be used to replace double the grains in a ration 
of milk and grains. The addition of grains to whole milk nearly doubles 
the nutritive value of the latter 

Succulent Foods. — Tor pig-feeding, apples have little more value 
than an equal weight of grass. It required 4 08 kg of apples + 2 08 kg. 
sharps + 4.17 kg. '■kim milk to produce x kg. increase in live weight, as 
against 2 55 kg of sharps + 3 5 kg of skim milk in a ration without apples. 
Forage silage is of no use to pigs. The addition of roots to a basal ration 
of grains decreased the rate of the increase in live weight and lowered the 
dressing yield : 3 9 kg of roots are required to replace i kg. of grains. 

Molasses and sugar-beets as a feed. — A ration of skim milk + sharps 
4 molasses given to pigs feeding on lucerne, increased the live- weight 
5^3 gui per head and per day Without the skim milk, the gain was 
527 gm and without milk or molas’^es, it was only 227 gm. For pigs that 
have not the run of a meadow, molasses is a very economical feed. Molas- 
vses can well replace an equal weight of sharps. 

Shekp feeding — The nutritive value of certain kinds of grains, — 
I^ambs given lucerne as a bulky feed made the following increases in live 

t«#s] 
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’ weight per he^d: wheat grain 52 gm.; whole wheat meal 50 gm ; grains 
4 - wheat bran ; 54 gm straw + grains 47 gm. In order to produce i kg. 


TabIvK IV. — Lamb feeding experiments. 


Ration 


lyuceme hay 4- grains. 

Hay 4 " bran 4 - molasses.. 

Hay + pulp ad hb . 

Hay 4 - limited ration of pulp . . . . 

Hay 4 “ pulp ad Itb, H- grains. 

Hav 4 - lunited mtion ot pulp grains 


Daily increase 
m live wdght 
per head 

Kg. of food consumed to produce 

I kg. increase hi weight 

IrfUcemej 

Grains 

Pulp 

Molasses 

Dry 

matter 

gm. 

99 

6.35 

2.69 



8.04 

91 

8.10 

1.50 

— 1 

1.42 

9 ^ 52 , 

94 

7-97 

— 

17.86 1 

—- 

8.00 

60 

12.53 

— 

15.171 

— 

11.89 

150 

4.23 

1.56 

10.141 

1 

5.13 

97 

6.45 

2.39 

9.45 

1 

_ 8.37 


increase in live weight, the lot feci with grains ate nearly double the amonnt 
consumed by the lot given ^traw 4 grains, but the latter ate the largest 
quantity of bulky feed (13.43 kg lucerne hay 4 hg straw), and the 

lot having grains ate the lea‘*t (8 47 kg. lucerne hay). The cost of production 
was lowe«='t in the ca^e of the lot given ‘-traw 4 grains and highe^'t in that 
of the lot fed whole wheat meal 

The best ration for fattening lambs was lucerne hay + mixed grains, or 
lucerne hay -f- grains with or without beet pulp. Table IV gives a sum¬ 
mary^ ot the results of a 78 days' exiieriment with 17 lambs per lot. 

Rations containing pulp - In an experiment la^-ting 107 days, with 
lO sheep m each group it was found that the lowest daily gains in weight 
were made and the large'-1 quantities of dry matter consumed when the ra¬ 
tion con'-isted only of lucerne hay 4- pulp, although if grains were also added, 
the daily gain was '•till further reduced. The results of this experiment 
are given in Table V. 


Tabi^E V. — Experiments in Sheep Feeding. 



Bran 


Increase 

of foods consumed to make 

IfUceme 



m weight per 


1 kg. increase m weight 



and sliarps 

Pulp ration 






head and 




Dry 

matter 


ration 


per day 

Ducetne 

Sharps 

1 aud bran j 

Pulp 



1 

gm. 


] 



whole 

whole 

0 

73 

6.5 

5.5 

— 

10.49 

whole 

0 

whole 

32 

16.6 


36.7 

18.06 

whole 

whole 

whole 

91 

5.3 

4-7 

II.2 

9.77 

whole 

V* 

whole 

86 

5.9 

2.5 

ir.8 

8.50 

v» 

whole 

whole 

73 

3.7 

5.9 

^ 5.1 

9.78 
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Value of roots. — Although the dressing loss was greater when roots 
were added to the rations, the sheep increased more in live weight during 
the fortnight's experiment when 921 kg. of roots were given in the place 
of 86 kg of grains + 175 kg of hay An increa<^e in weight of 82 gm. per 
head and per day was made during 112 days by sheep fed only 1.3 kg.* of 
roots + t>-34 kg. of gram. 

Comparison between di-fferent forages — In the experiments without 
supplementary feeds, it was found that lucerne hay is a much more sat¬ 
isfactory forage than meadow ha^^ or timothy grass hay. Meadow 
grass hay fattens sheep better than timothy grass hay. I^ess increase in 
weight was obtained from forage silage added to a ration of grains -j- hay 
than from dry maize forage. 

Shelter. — Sheep kept in the stalls increased more in weight than 
tho^^e in the sheds 

Horse feeding — Comparison between lucerne and timothy grass. — 
Draught-horses fed lucerne hay maintained their live weight more easily, 
ate more bulky feeding stuffs and were in better condition tlian those 
given timothy grast hay. The former drank more, but the amount of water 
consumed per unit of dry matter was larger in the case of the horses fed 
on timothy grass hay Resting horses were kept in good condition when 
receiving 9 kg of lucerne pei head and per day, but 15 kg were required 
when the animals were working hard. Not more than 9 kg. of lucerne hay 
should however be given to horses engaged in heavy work, the rest of the 
ration ought to consist of grains 

Value of chopped hay — Chopjnng hay and mixing it with grains was 
not found satisfactory and even proved injurious in the case of timothy 
grass hay, owing to the irritation jiroduced in the mucous membrane of 
the mouth Finely chopped lucerne or clover on the other hand gave 
excellent results 

Comparison between different grains. — The live-weight of horses is 
not ^o well maintained in summer with a ration of maize -f- timothy grass 
as with oats + wheat clover During the winter, the value of both 
rations was practically equal In spring and summer, maize is a better 
supplement than oats to a ration of mixed hay + wheat or bran Sharps and 
bran canbeadvantageou«*lyu^ed in place of oats, if they are fed with lucerne 
hay, or timothy grass hay. Grains fed to horses should not be ground. 

Amount of grains. — Moderate rations of grains were relatively more 
effective than larger rations, but hoises, like cattle, thrive well on relati¬ 
vely large quantities of grain® In summer horses eat smaller quantities 
of grains in proportion to hay than they do in winter. 

Composition of the ration. — A small quantity of protein (about 127 
gm. per head and per day), j)roves as beneficial with horses as double 
that amount The nutritive ratio as i: 15 was as satisfactory as a much 
closer ratio In the case of hordes, the value of foods seems to depend 
more on the number of calories than on any other factor. There also 
seems to be a direct connection between the digestible matter of a forage 
and its mitnlive value. 
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Watering, — The best time for watering horses is immediately be¬ 
fore meals. Horses that drink before they eat have larger appetites. 

Moist beetroot pulp as a food, — Up to 9 1 ^. of pulp can be fed to 
horses per head daily without any apparent ill effects. In a ration of lu¬ 
cerne hay + oats, 9 kg. of pulp take the place of 1.5 kg. of oats. 

Use of cover-cloths, — It is not advisable to cover horses in the stable 
at night, even in the coldest part of the winter. 

POUI.TRY REARING. — Registration of production, — The use of 
trap-nests can be superseded by external palpation which enables 99.5 
of the eggs being registered with certainty (1). 

Annual food consumption. — The annual food consumption per 
fowl was ; Ueghom 34 kg. (25 kg. of dry matter) ; Wyandotte 45 kg ; 
Plymouth Rock 50 kg. The hens reached their maximum weight just 
before the chief laying period, during which they lost weight. 

Advantage of exercise. — The results were obtained with Barred Rock 
and White Plymouth Rock fowls by giving them a scratch food, but this 
was of no advantage in the case of Ueghoms. Young fowls that were allow¬ 
ed plenty of exercise laid more and heavier egg^^, with a higher percentage 
of fertility, than the hens confined in a run. 

Average egg-production (2). — The study of all the available records 
of single combed Leghorns ha< shown that fowls of tlii'^ breed lay until 
their 6th year. Their average production is about 130 eggs the first year; 
120 the second ; no the third ; 85 the fourth, and decreases by ro for every 
successive year xintil the eighth. 

In a flock of good layers, the hens producing a large number of eggs 
the first year continue to be prolific until their second, or third year. The 
largest number of eggs is however generally not laid the first season. In 
fact, nearly all the fowls of a flock of very high egg production at the 
Expeiiment Station of Utah, were mediocre or bad layers the first year, 
hence the real index of the value of a hen is its egg production during 
the 3 first years of egg-laying. Most long-living hens lay over 500 eggs ; 
the majority produce over 600, while some hens lay 800, or even more. 

Selection based on egg-productiom, — The total egg production of a 
flock during the first 3 years appears to average about the same as its 
production the first year, but if the first year is high, the production of the 
following years is considerably increased by the selection of the best 
layers. Surrounding conditions have much more effect upon the egg pro¬ 
duction of a flock during the first year than later, and these factors influence 
a flock of low production more than one of high production. The egg- 
laying period of equally good flocks is about the same for each of the first 
3 years. The difference in the performance of good and bad layers remains 
fairly constant throughout the year. If the good and bad layers of the 
same flock are compared, it is found that the bad layers fall off a little 
more rapidly in egg production during the second half of the first year 


(1) Sec /?. April 1919, No. 497. Ed.) 

(2) See R. March 1915, No. 310. (Ed,) 
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and not so qttickly the seoond year. The distribution of egg production 
does not appear to depend upon age, at all events, not before the hens are 
3 years old, but the total production has an influence on distribution 
quite independently of age. The distribution of production in dual purpose 
breeds differs from that in the case of laying breeds (Leghorns) in which 
the maximum production is reached earlier and decreases more gradually 
Egg-production during winter — In winter time, egg-la5H[ng appears 
to be influenced by external conditions and varies therefore from one year 
to another. The larger the number of eggs a fowl lays, the higher is the 
I>ercentage of those laid in winter. Under normal conditions, pullets 
lay more eggs in proportion during the winter than are produced by 
older hens. 

Early hatching — The date of hatching had no effect upon the 3 
years egg production of birds hatched between March and the end of 
April, but the fowls that began laying last were always poor layers 

Colour vf the eggs — In the ca«e of breeds laying eggs of variable 
colour, each hen usually lays eggs of a uniform shade which makes it 
possible to obtain by selection a breed producing eggs all of the same 
colour The colour of the egg-shell i*- an individual peculiarity, but the 
colour of the yolk is altered by feeding Green foods ‘•uch as the leaves 
of lucerne, produce a yolk of normal colour, not of a pale shade. 

Size of the eggs — Great differences were ob*^erved in the size of the 
eggs laid by various breeds , individual variations aho existed between 
hens of the same breed Adult Leghorn hens laid eggs weighing 5 5 % 
more than those of pullets belonging to the «ame breed The Baired 
Plymouth Rock is not inferior to the Leghoni as regards the ‘•ize of its eggs, 
but Wyandotte eggs weigh 77 gm more per dozen than Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs and Light Brahma eggs are ii 5 heavier. 

Incubation — iJggS' in an incubator decrease in weight much faster 
than those under a hen, winch shows that they have much more ventilation 
m the incubator The large moisture content of the air in the incubator 
proved also very favourable to hatching out many and heavy chicks 
Tinder conditions of great humidit5% the eggs lose 12 % of their weight 
by evaporation, instead of 14 and 18 % respectively when the surroun¬ 
ding air is fairly moist, or dry. The l^st results were obtained during 
the first second and third success-ive periods of 6 days, by bnnging up the 
moisture to 4 — 5 — b % respectively, or with about 15 % moisture during 
the whole incubation period The necessary moisture is better supplied 
by damp sand rather than by free water 

The carbon dioxide content of the air was considerably higher under 
the hen than inside the incubator, but the amount present in the latter 
had no effect upon the number of chicks hatched out. The carbon 
dioxide of the air unites with the water in the egg and softens or dissolves 
the egg-shell. This is probably one of the principal reasons why the high 
moisture content of the air in the incubator has such a beneficial effect. 

Ducks, — To rear ducklings up to the age of 9 weeks it was necessary 
to give them for every kg of increase in live-weight, 3.02 kg. of grains + 

!«•«] 



3.08 sldm milk + o.i6 kg. meal scrap. When the birds were older, they 
ate still more. 

Turkeys. — The quality of the meat is much improved by fattening 
turkeys in small flocks kept ui small enclosures, and feeding them with 
wheat, and maize, meal mixed to a paste with skim milk, sugar-beets, and 
green lucerne. The birds should be supplied with plenty of gravel. 

F. D. 

604 - Breeding Morgan Thorough-Breds on Government Farms in the United 
States. — Kee&£, II It , m 17 S Department of Agriculture, Department Circular 199, 
pp I-18, figs I pi Washington, Nov 1921 

The Specific characters of the Morgan horses, which constitute a na¬ 
tional American breed, are well-known The breed originated about a cen¬ 
tury ago from a single stallion of exceptional prepotency In spite of 
the unusual qualities of this breed, no care has been taken until recently, 
either by private individuals or the vSlate, to maintain its purity, so that 
most of the horses are the results of unsuitable crosses and have lost 
their onginal qualities 

In 1906. on the initiative of the Ministry of Agriculture and of the 
Expenmentation Station of the State of Vermont, a small lot of stallions 
and brood-mares were collected for the first time near Burlington ; in 1907, 
these animals, together with some others were tran^^ferred to a farm near 
Weybridge, piesented by private individuals to the Government of the 
Union, and officially known by the name of the U S Morgan Farm'*. 
The farm was subsequently enlarged and now includes about 400 hectares 
It is provided with modem and first-class stabling etc , and continues 
succevssfully the work of preserving the breed, by collecting together nu¬ 
merous stallions and brood-mares from the different States of the Union 
Systematic breeding has produced a considerable increase in the weight 
and si/e of the individual animals, even in the course of a few years, and 
has succeeded m faxing all the special characters of the breed. 

E. F 

605 - Trade in Irish Horses. — Department of iuncultute and Technical Instruction of 
Ireland, Vol XXI, No pp 310 313 Dublin, 1921 

Before the War, pure-bred Irish horses were largely reared for hunters 
and light riding-horses. During the War, the cessation of all hunting, 
and the fact that a type of heavy animal was necessary for the artillery 
caused a sudden and considerable drop in the number of light Irish horses 
sold, and a great nsre in the price of the heavy type of agricultural horse. 
The number of horses in Ireland for each year from 1914 to 1920 
was respectively * agricultural horses 393 646 ; 359 848; 382 271 ; 

389 711; 413 617 ; 407 748 ; 399 889 ; total 619 345 ; 560 917; 598 978 ; 
597 692 ; 618 807; 624 501; 624 266 ; The number of horses exported 
during -those years, not counting those destined for the army, were 
respectively . 30 940 ; 17 818 ; 6 878 ; 5 602 ; 20 o8i; 21 782 ; 24 824. 
Thus the exportation of good light horses was resumed at the end 
of the War. Since 1919, horse-breeding in Ireland has assumed its 
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pre-War proportions and has been much improved by the Horse Bre¬ 
eding Act of 1918, which came into force in January 1920, and prohibits 
the use of nnlicensed stallions for service. 

In a normal year, horses are exported from Ireland to the value of 
£i 250 000 to £i 650 000. The animals are crosses between a pure-blood 
Irish stallion and an ordinary mare; according to the type of the marc, 
the products are hunters or army horses cavalry horses, remounts and 
artillery horses. 

The hunters fetch from £40 to £100 or more ; the draught-horses 
£40 to £50, and good army horses from £jo to £40, or £40 to £50 if from 
4 to 5 years old and trained. 

During the pre-War period, Irish army horses were exported only 
to France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, while draught horses were sent 
to Holland, Belgium and Italy. With the return to normal conditions, 
these countries have resumed the importation of horses from Ireland and 
other countries are beginning to follow their example. 

During the War, the Irish honse proved a great success, especially 
the “ gunner'*, or light artillery type. F. D. 


606 - Frisian CSattle. — Gaudot, G, in journal d*Agriculture pratique, Year 86, Ko. 12, 
pp 246-248, figs. 3. Paris, March 2*), 1921. 

The author gives reproductions of photographs of two fine Frisian 
cows sent to him by the Frisian Federation of Agrictilture, at Leeuwarden, 
together with an account of the milk yield of the animals at different 
ages. For the first year, the figtires were respectively as follows : duration 
of lactation at 2—9 — 10 years: 323 — 322 — 326 days; milk 
yield 4540 - 7377 - 8774 kg, ; fat 3.46 - 3.35 - 3.05 % ; butter 
production 170 — 267 — 287 kg. For the second year, duration of lac¬ 
tation at 5 and ii years of age respectively : 330 and 327 days ; milk yield 
9012 and 9296 kg.; fat: 3.20 and 3.10 %; butter production 310 and 310 kg. 

The author gives, in addition, some information respecting stock- 
breeding in the Province of Frisia. 

Meadows cover two-thirds of its surface, only 50 000 hectares, or 
15 % of the whole Province is arable land. The meadows occupy clayey 
tracts, or drained peat bogs, and are some of the most luxuriant in the 
Netherlands. 

Stock-breeding is therefore the chief agricultural industry of Frisia. 

The number of cattle is estimated at 300 000 head ; this includes 
200 000 cows and 100 000 young animals, “bulls etc. This herd is composed 
of the Frisian variety of the Dutch Black Pied breed. 

A special Herdbook for the Frisian variety was started in 1879 ; at the 
present time 3 500 breeders are members. No cows of bad conformation 
with poor milk 3deld, or giving milk with low fat content are registered. 
The milk yield of each separate cow is* tested throughout the whole lacta¬ 
tion period at intervals of 15 days at most. 

During the summer, the cows are kept in the fields night and day 
and grass is their only food : in the winter, they are stall-fed and receive 
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hay as well as a small amouut of concentrates, such as cakes, meals etc. 
They are milked twice in the 24 hours. 

The average yield of the lactation period, 330 days at longest, is 
4 500 kg. of milk with a fat content amounting to 3.3 % 

Owing to the importance of the dairy industry, many pigs are reared. 
The number of head before the War was about 100 000. Breeding, which 
had decreased during the years 1917 and 1918 owing to lack of food, espe¬ 
cially of cakes, has gradually acquired its former proportions. Two 
Herdbooks have been started, one for the old native breed and the other 
for the selected breed. The animals are registered at the stock-breeding 
Control Station^. The sheep kept are fewer in number than the pigs, 
they are estimated, before lambing, at about 90 000 head. The Frisian 
breed of sheep is noted for its milk-yielding capacity. A h'lock-book 
was started in 1908. Sheep are mentioned which at the age of 3 years 
have given 658 and 734 kg. of milk with a high fat content. F. D. 

607 - The Dual Purpose Shorthorn Breed. — iiobb« 5 , r , in The journal of the Mtmstry 
of Af^rtculiure, Vol XXVIII, No 4, pp ^02-^05 I^ondon, 1021 

The Dairy Shorthorn for beef and milk production, has been the breed 
reared by preference, for more than a century, by the ^-mall farmers of 
the United Kingdom ; it continues to spread in new countries wherever 
increasing population necessitates the production of the largest possible 
amount of human food, a condition of affairs obtaining in the Bastem 
part of the United States, South America, South Africa, New Zealand, etc 

In its own country, this breed has passed through crises threatening 
its existence. Of these the most serious was at the time when Argentina 
required beef-producing animals for breeding, which led to the crossing 
of good dairy Shorthorns with Cniickshank bulls, wliich are exclusively 
beef-animals. 

Some far-seeing breeders succeeded in persuading the Shorthorn 
Society to award prizes at the cliief Agricultural Shows of the United 
Kingdom to good Shorthorn milch cows They subsequently founded 
the Dairy Shorthorn Association affiliated to the Shorthorn Society. It 
encouraged the testing of milk yield in herds of pure-bred animals and un¬ 
dertook the publication of the Register of Non-pedigree Dairy Shorthorns, 
animals whose descendants may gradually acquire the characters required 
for their registration in the Herdbook of the pure breed. 

The Government Dive Stock Improvement Schemes, which included 
prizes offered by tlie Ministry of Agriculture for the production of su¬ 
perior animals for the market, and special prizes given to Societies testing 
milk yield, have greatly encouraged the breeding of fine beef bulls, the 
offspring of excellent milch cows and, at no time has the importance 
of the dual-purpose animal and the Shorthorn milch cow been better ap¬ 
preciated. 

In 1914, the Dairy Shorthorn Association boasted of 214 members, 
owning 55 herds ; 337 milk yields were registered on its books. Ip 1920, 
the members had increased to 631, the herds to 332, and the milk yield 
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entries to 1194. In December 1918, this Association published the first 
volume of the Register of Non-pedigree Shorthorn Dairy Cows on which 
about a thousand tested and approved cows are entered as formders. One 
result has been the increased price of good registered milkers of mixed 
breed ; these animals now realise from £107 to £114. An approved cow 
may be entered on the Dairy Shorthorn Register when its milk 3deld has 
reached 7000 lbs in one year, or 6000 lbs. in two successive years. 

F. D. 

608 - Comparative Study of Maize Silage and Sorghum Silage for Fattening Cattles. 

I. W11.SON, Y. W., and KratMAN, A ir , C<ini and Millet Silage for Fattening Cattle, 
in South Dakota State College of Agrtculture and Mechantc Arts, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin No 189, pp. 205-220 Brookings, 1920 —Goon, H S , riORLACHER, 
X, J., and GRiicas, J C , A Comparison of Corn Silage and Sorghum Silage for 
fattening Steers, in Agricultural h xpenment Station, Bulletin, 23^, pp 61 89, 

figs. 8. I^exington, 1921. 

I. The report is a description of two experiments in feeding cattle : 

the first was made with the purpose of comparing the silage of the sweet 
varieties of maize known as JRainbow Flint which are early and glu¬ 
tinous, and Reed Yellow Dent The data refer respectively to groups 
1-2-3-4. second experiment, a comparison is instituted between 

silaged, ripe. White Dent; unripe. White Dent ; and ** prosso ", 
a variety of sorghum ; the data refer to groups 2-3-4, while the first group 
serves as a control. The groups in the first experiment, which lasted 
90 days, from February 1919, were composed of 5 steers each ; those of 
the second, which lasted 120 days from January 1920, each consisted 
of 4 steers. Table I gives a summary of the most important results. The 
authors do not advise the use of sweet maize and proso for silage, and 
consider that green Dent should only be used for tliis purpose in cases 
of necessity. 

Each steer that was completely fed, that is, given all the food it could 
consume, received in addition to silage, 1.36 kg. linseed cake extracted 
by compression. 

During the last 3 months of the second experiment, oat straw was 
placed in the food racks, but the animals ate relatively little of it. Group I 
of the second experiment received maize grain, linseed cake, and meadow 
hay. The animals gained i 18 kg. per head in live weight, which was 
more than was gained by the other 3 groups for which it served as a 
check. The increased weight did not however cover the higher cost of 
the ration without silage This group consumed for every gain of i kg. 
in live weight: 3 b kg. hay + 7 ^7 kg. maize gram + 1.09 kg, linseed 
cake + 0.99 kg. oat straw. 

II. In the 3 experiments, the steers were fed maize -j- cottonseed 
cake + maize silage, or sorghum silage + straw. In one e:^eriment, 
maize ^alks (stover), were added to the ration. In all 3 experiments, 
the animals that had been given maize silage made a greater increase 
in Mve-weight, on an average 109 gm. per head and per day, than 
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Tawlm I. — Comparison of different kinds of maize silage 
and proso silage for fattening steers. 
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the steers receiving sorghum silage. Table II summarises the results 
and shows the increase in live-weight. 


Tabi^e II. — Weight of food necessary for i kg. Increase 

in live weight. 



As compared with maize silage, sorghum silage contains less protein 
and a little more crude fibre, expressed as kg. of dry matter. The five- 
year average of forage pfer hectare was 241 quintals of maize silage and 
376 quintals of sorghum silage. The amount of maize silage supplied 
by I hectare supplemented by the above-mentioned rations produced 
1116 kg. of beef, whereas sorghum silage under the same conditions 
produced 1532 kg. The chief advantage in substituting sorghum for 
maize as a forage for silaging lies in the fact that sorghum is more 
resistant than maize to drought and frost. Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, the value of sorghum silage (expressed as surface unit), is 
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92.2 % ah compared with maize. At e<iual weights., the value of sorghum 
is 72.2 % that of maize silage. F. D. 

609 - Sllaged Forages for Milch Cows, in Great Britain. — 1 Robertson, g. s. (Queen’s 

University of Belfast) and Pitcher, P J , Silage for Dairy Cows, in 2 he Journal of the 

Ministry of A^rtculture, Vol. XXVIII, No C, pp 506-515 lyondon, 1921. — II White, 

R. G. and Roberts, K J , Silage for Milk Production, Ibidem, Vol. XXIX, No. i, 

pp ^4-37. April 102 2. 

In districts where the compact soil and scanty rainfall make it dif¬ 
ficult to grow roots, the latter can advantageously be replaced as a stock 
feed by silaged forages. This is the case in Essex, the driest coxmty 
of Great Britain, wliich has an annual rainfall of only 490 mm. The 
authors' experiments were carried out in that county, at Burnham-on- 
Crouch. 

The forage grown there for silage was a mixture of vetch, oats and 
beans. The silo was made of planks of wood. About 13 tons per hectare 
of silaged forage were made of which the jiercentage composition was as 
follows : Water 70.84 ; fat i 43 ; crude protein 4.86 ; carbohydrates 10.46 ; 
crude fibre 9.32 ; ash 3 09. 

The following were the experimental rations . 

A) fed during 91 days in 2 periods : 22.7 kg. of mangels + 4-5 kg- 
meadow hay + 8.2 kg. chopped oat straw +1.8 kg. dry brewers' grains + 
2.3 kg. concentrates. 

B) fed during 81 days m 2 iieriods : 22.7 kg. silaged forage -f 
4.5 kg. of hay + 18 kg. dry brewers' grains 4- 1.4 kg. concentrates. 
The latter consisted of 3 parts decorticated cotton-seed cake -f- 2 parts 
bean meal. 

Ration A contained about 34 more dry matter than ration B, and 
its starch value was higher (7 kg, as against 6.1 kg.). The method of 
alternate rations was adopted. Duiing the periods when they were fed 
on mangels (ration A)^ the 11 cows yielded 3963 kg. of milk ; when given 
silaged forage (ration B), the ii cows yielded 4028 kg. of milk, therefore 
silaged forage gives the most satisfactory results from the point of wiew 
of production. As a rule, the milk obtained from feeding mangels contain¬ 
ed 3.69 % of fat, but when the cows were given silaged forage the, fat 
content rose to 4.60 %. It can thus safely be assumed that silage does 
not impair the quality of the milk, so that the prejudice shown in some 
quarters against using the milk of cows fed on such forage is not justified. 
The milk must be cooled slowly and kept where there is no strong odour 
of silage ; if this is done milk will remain sweet and free from any unpleas¬ 
ant taint. 

In the rations used in the experiments, 22.7 kg. of silaged forage re¬ 
placed 22.7 kg, of mangels + 8.2 kg. of oat straw -f- 0.9 kg. of concen¬ 
trates. As regards the latter at all events, the ration containing silage 
would appear to be more economical. 

II. Experiments carried out on two farms near Denbigh (Wales), 
with 8 cows per lot which were fed with the two experimental rations 
alternately. 
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A) i8 3 leg silaged forage + 2 7 kg hay + i 8 kg oat straw + 
3 6 kg mangels + 09 peanut cake + i 4 kg soy-bean cake -f- o 7 kg 
oats + o 35 kg barley , 

B) 18 2 kg mangels + 6 8 kg hay + i 8 kg oat straw + o 9 kg 
peanut cake + i 4 kg soy-bean cake -f o 5 kg barley 

The two rations were calculated so as to supply equal quantities of 
starch values and of protein (5 7 kg and 3 23 kg per head and per day 
respectively) The silage was a mixture of oats and peas 

On one farm, the average milk production per head and per day for 
all the cows was preliminary penod 82 kg , ration with silaged forages 
81 kg , transition period 69 kg , penod with mangels + hay 66 
, on the other farm 86, 78 5, 76, 76 kg respectively Thus, 
the milk yield was rather higher with the ration containing silage 

F D 

610 - Studies made at the Maine Agricultural Station (United States), on the Lactic 
Secretion of different Breeds of Cattle. — i n arl, r (towi-k j w and iwindr 

J R , Studies on Milk Secretion Transmitting Quihties of Tcrscy Sirt-. for Milk Yield 
Butter Fat Percentage and Butter J n.t in Mi7ne Itriculiural L^t>irtnt€ttt Station 
BulUttn, *81, pp So 20 1 Jivfs ^ Orono i j II (tOwfn J W Report of PioJ^ress 
on Animal Ilusliandry Investigations in i > Ibidem Build in pp 40 -,8 j figs 7 
1019 — Lfl (tOWPN j W Studies m Milk Secretion On the Viriations ind Coireli 
tions ot Butter I at l*erccntage with -Vgt in Terse y C it tie Ibidem Bulletin 84 pp 2 )i 
296, I i 19 — IV C»ow LN J W 1 he Variation of Milk Sec re tion with Age m J ersev C it tie 

Ibidem Bulletin 286 pp ^9 t>o auo — V trowiisr ^ \\ Ihe Correlation between 
the Milk Yield of One ly ictation and that of Suecceding J^act ition^ IbuUm Bulletin 2 )i 
pp 121 T -42, T )2 ) — VI OowLN’, J U Tht Correlation between Butter h it l*trcciit 
age of one i-#aetation and Butter Fat l*erceut ige of succeeding I,aet itions in Jersey 
Cattle, Ibidem, Bulletin ^<^1, I4‘> i , 19^ — VII irOwrN, T W Studies in Milk 

Secretion On the Influence of Age on Milk Yield and Butter 1 at Percentage as detci , 
mined from the 365 Days Reconls of llolstcm 1 risian Cittle, Ibidem, BulUttn 29 iy 
pp X 9 f>» 2 1920 — VIII Oowi N, J W Inheritance in Ciosses of Dair , 

and Beef Breeds of Cattle Ibidun BulUtin 295, pp 217 2-1 — IX (lowin’ 

J W , Report of Progress in Vnimal Husbandry ln\estigitions m 10 > Ibidem hul 
lettn 299, PP 8s 120, hgs 7 19-T 

THE POWER 03 ? JERSEY BUEIS J OK THE IRANSMISSION OI* GOOD 
QUAEiTirs OF MiiK YiEiD ANi> BuriEK PRODuciiON — The authors 
had at their disposal 225 Jersey bulls registeied according to their 
transmitting qualities which had been ascertained in each case by the 
difference between the production of the animalS daughters and that of 
their dam Each bull was required to have at lea'-t 2 daughteis entered 
on the Registry of Merit on winch their dam was also recorded In order 
to be able to estimate the production, the milk yield was in every case 
brought up to that of the dam at 8 years of age, and the butter content 
of the milk when she was 2 years old A sire who«e daughters are 
sujienor to their dam, both as regards milk 3neld and butter production 
IS regarded as ranking above a bull, whose daughters are inferior to their 
dam m both these respects There were 28 “ supenor ** and 40 inferior 
bulls These two groups were the object of the most careful study 
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It was found that the bulls of the inferior '* group were a little more 
closely related than those of the others and possessed fewer ancestors 
that had been imported directly from the Isle ot Jersey. 

' The study of the genealogical tree of these two groups of bulls showed 
that all animals appearing more than 4 times on the male side, or more 
than 3 times on the female side of the tree of the superior " bulls also 
appeared in the pedigree of bulls with an inferior power of transmission. 
This proves that the presence of one outstanding animal in the pedigree 
of a bull is not sufficient to guarantee value as a sire. 

The authors have also studied the transmis’^ion of qualities from the 
bull to its male offspring as shown by the production of thew daughters. 

I. Stock-breeding studies made in 1919 at the maine agri- 
CUETURAE station. — Gowen Used the Advanced Registry of the Hol- 
.stein, Guernsey and Jersey breeds in order to determine the correlation 
between the age of the cows at the time of the milk yield test necessary 
for their entry on the register and the amount of milk they produced in 
365 days. The average age for maximum milk yield was 8 years, i month 
and 13 days for Jerseys, 8 years 4 months and 29 days for Holsteins; 
9 years, 8 months and 5 days for Guernseys 

The author examined stati^-tically the registered milk yield of 88 
Jersey cows with the object of discovering how far it was possible to de¬ 
termine exactly the milk yield of the firct 5 lactation periods of a cow, 
from her milk yield during any one given lactation period He took into 
account only the first 8 months of each lactation period The results 
showed that the correlation between the total milk yield of 5 lactation 
periods and the milk given by a cow at 2 years of age is + o 74, if the es¬ 
timate is based on one lactation period; when the cow is older, the corre¬ 
lation is higher. 

In the case of Holstein-Fri^ians, the average correlation coefficient 
between the yield of the 7 days test period and that of the 365 days 
period is + o 57, if the 7 days are included in the 365 days, but it is only 
0.55 when they are not so included (i) 


(i) Another work on the same subject is W W Yapp’s, Studv of the Relative Relia¬ 
bility of Ollitial Tests of Dairy Cow-, in IHinotb 4 nc hxp SUiHon BulUiin, No 215, 
PP 323 339, figs 7, lyiQ The author institutes a comparison between the official tests 
(those lasting 7 days) of Holstein cows before entry on the Advanced Registry and those 
of the " semi-officitil ” test, lasting tor one year In confirmation of the generally accepted 
opinion that the semi-official test gives an exact measure of the actual annual milk pro¬ 
duction, the author mentions the data obtained respecting the annual butter yield of 30 
cows belonging to the herd of the Illinois University 

This as estimated by the semi official method (the monthly xiercentage of the butter fat 
in the milk bemg based on that found in the milk of 2 days), was 1854 kg 37, whereas 
the amount deteimmed in the daily samples taken from the mixed milk of the 30 cows 
was 188.5 kg ^ 3 7 Allowing for probable error, the difference IS negligible 

With the assistance of the Holstein-P'risian Advanced Registry which he used until May i, 
19^15, the author made a statistical study ot the one year tests and of the 7 days tests. 
JDurlug the former, there was a continual uniform increase in the butter fat percentage, and 
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An examination of the points accredited by show judges for con¬ 
formation and for actual milk 3deld during 365 days proves that frequently 
no o6rrelation exists between them, although the correlation was negative 
in only one of the cases investigated by the author. The maximum cor¬ 
relation, + 0.194, found between the total ixjints accredited and the 
actual milk yield. The external characters in clearly significant correl¬ 
ation with milk production are : the mammary veins, the size and con¬ 
dition of the udder; the size and shape of the posterior quarters 
of the udder, the shape and size of the body]; the general appearance of the 
cow (i). 

Crossing exi^eriments between beef breeds (Aberdeen-Angus) and dairy 
breeds (Jersey and Holstein-Frisian) show that the low yield of the Aber¬ 
deen-Angus is recessive with regards to the higher 3aeld of the Jersey, 
and the yield of the Jersey is in its turn recessive to the higher yield of 
the Holstein-Frisian 

III. Variations and correi.ations op buttkr-fat pkrcicntagk 
WITH age in Jersey cows — Tiiis article has also been public*bed more 
in detail in Genetics Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 249-324, 1920. It is a biometric 
study of the fat-percentages in the milk during the first 8 months of 1713 
lactations of a herd of Jersey cows with very fixed characters. This 
is the same herd that was employed in the researches described in the 
following section (IV). 

It was found that the percentage of butter fat in milk slightly decreases 
with age , as^'Uming that this diminution is uniform, this relation may 
be expressed by the formula : 

/ =- 5 332 — o 0191 a: 

where / butter fat content of the milk and aj = the age in years of the 
cow at the beginning of the lactation. In the case of older animals, the 
observed averages deviate considerably from the averages calculated 
according to the above formula, but this is explained by the few cases 
under consideration. 


buttci production, during the Utter there was a uniform increase in the percentage as long as 
the weekly yield of butter (watei-free) remained between 3 6 kg and 10 9 kg., but the increase 
was sudden and abnormal when the weekly yield was higher The average percentage of 
fat in the weekly tests reached 3 670 <> 01, and in the annual tests, it was ^ 434 zb ^ 

As the probable error is slight, this difference is certainly significant. The percentages 
obtained from the weekly tests were much more variable than those yielded by the annual 
tests, the typical variations being respectively u ‘y2(> zb ‘>^7 undo 317 ^ o o(t4 The corre¬ 
lation between the milk yield during the 7 days test and th*it of the 365 days test was 
0.702 db ® correlation between the tiercentagc of fat in the milk obtained cluiing 

the 7 days test and the 365 days test was o 703 ^b Although these figures arc 

high, they are not high enough for correlations between two me*isures of the same product. 
The author deduces from all these data taken together that the 7 days* test does not give 
sufficiently satisfactory results to serve as a basis for estimating the annual butter produc. 
tion (Ed.) 

(l) See K Apiil 1922, No. 455, IV (Ed) 
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Gowkn also gives a series of coefficients showing the connection bet-* 
ween the percentages of the butter fat percentages of the difcrent lac¬ 
tations taken singly, or in groups. This coefficients are of practical 
imijortahce, inasmuch as they make it possible to estimate the eflEect of 
unfavourable conditions supervening during a given lactation. 

IV. The variation of mii,k secretion with age in Jersey cows. 
— This work was also published more in detail in Genetics^ Vol. V, No. 3 , 
pp. 111-188, figs. 9, 1920. It is a biometric study based on the data 
afforded by 1741 lactations, and the total milk yields for the first 8 months 
of each lactation of Jersey cows in a herd of which the production has 
been registered since 1897. The herd has always been kept in a uniform 
manner, no selection based on performance having been practised. 

By the method of least squares the author has obtained the following 
formula to express the change in nidk yield consequent upon age : 

y = 3357.912 — 99.B83 ^ — 0.487 -f 2596.219 log. 10 X. 

where y is milk yield in pounds and the cow’s age in years is 1.25 + 0.5 x' 

According to this formula, the age of maximum 3deld is 7 years and 
2.4 months. As similar e<iuations have been successfully used to repre¬ 
sent changes due to development, the author suggests that the change in 
milk yield depending on age is due to the growth of the udder. 

V AND VI. — These two articles are respectively summarised in 
BtiUeHn 286 (see § IV) and in Bulletin 284 (see § III). 

VII. — On the infivXtkncp" of age on miek yieed and butter- 

fat PERCENTAGE AS DETICK Ml NIvJ> BY THE 365 DAYS RECORDS OF HOE- 
STEIN Frisian catteE. — The author has studied, by the help of the sta¬ 
tistical method, the annual milk yield of 2586 cows ascertained for the 
Holstein-Frisian Advanced Registry. From the data thus obtained he 
plotted a curve showing the correlation between milk yield and age which 
may be exi)re.ssed by the following formula : 

y- II 3SI -5 + ^^ 73.<^’7 ^ — 32.225 4 ’ 154S.36 log. 10 x. 

where y is the number of pounds of milk produced annually, and the age, 
in 3^ears, at the beginning of the test is expressed by 1.25 + 0.5 x. 

According to tliis formula, the maximum amount of milk is produced 
at the age of 8 years, 4 months and 29 days. 

The butter-fat percentage of milk seems to decrease uniformly but 
slightly with the age of the cow. From the data obtained a graph was 
plotted forming a straight line corresponding with the formula: 

Percentage of butter-fat in milk = 3.470 ~ 0.09 x age of cow in years. 

VIII. Inheritance in crosses of dairy and beef breeds of 
CATTEE (i). — Transmission of milk production to the first generation, — Gra¬ 
phic curves are given indicating milk production (corrected so as to apply 

(i) This paper is the continuation of the article summarised in R, Aiwil 1919; 
No. 488. {Ed,) 
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to <^E>ws of 2 years of age) and the changes taking place in this production 
in the case of 12 cross-bred cows. Similar data are also given for the dams 
of these cows and for the potential, assumed milk producing capacity 
of their sires. These corrections were made according to the methods 
described in Bulletin 293. The author takes the mean milk production 
of the pure-breed cows as the hypothetical and potential milk production 
of the bull siring them. The cross-bred cows were ; 3 Angus x Guernsey ; 
2 Jersey X Angus ; 2 Jersey x Holstein ; 2 Holstein x Guernsey ; i An¬ 
gus X Jersey ; i Angus x Ayrshire ; i Holstein x Angus. Their produc¬ 
tion was more or less the same as that of the sire with the highest produc¬ 
tion. Hence we may conclude that the character of high milk production 
is incompletely dominant. 

Transmission of butter-fat content of milk to the first generation. Graph¬ 
ic curves shew the corrected percentages of the fat content of the milk given 
by the above-mentioned 12 cross-bred cows. The percentage of the milk 
l>roduced by their dams and the hypothetical potential percentage for 
their sires are calculated by a method similar to that employed in estimating 
the hypothetical milk jnoduction. As a rule, ‘the butter-fat perctotage 
had a tendency to resemble that of the parent with the lowest butter- 
fat percentage. There was no sign of tliis character being sex-linked. 

IX. AnimaIv husbandry invkstigations carkixcd out in 1920 
AT THE Maine Bxperimknt Station. — This is a report of work that 
his been summarij-ed in R. April 1922, No. 455 (III) (i) and of data pub¬ 
lished in Bulletin 295 and summarised above. It further contains pre- 
liminaiy' information regarding other kindred subjects, mostly relating 
to the physiology of milk production. 

In the case of the Holstein-Frisian cows, a comparative study was 
made of the milk production for 7 days and 365 days respectively. It was 
found that the first was of great assistance in determining the value 
of a cow though the second was a more certain criterion of her future 
performance. 

The author states that as milk production and the fat-coutent of milk 
vary with the age of the cow, the fat-content should be taken more into 
account than is done at present when entering cows in the Herd-book. The 
maximum butter-fat content is found in the milk of cows of abput 8 years 
of age, whereas for admission to the Advanced Registry, the percent¬ 
age required does not increase for animals above 5 years old. Generally, 
the conditions of admission are hardest for the youngest cows. 

The study of twin births as shown by the Herd-books of the Holstein, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Shorthorn and Angus breeds in the United States, 
show that the sires of twin calves are generally younger than the sires 
of single calves, whereas the dams of twins are usually older than the cows 
dropping single calves. 

The author has finished a study of the milk production of Holstein- 
Frisian bulls similar to previous studies relating to Guernsey and Jersey 

(i) See also J?. Oct. 1020, No 1012. {Ed,) 
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cattle He states that the sire of cows with a milk ptodtiction ^sttperior 
to that of their dams may be slightly more in-bred than the generality 
of bulls In any case, these results show that in-breeding, such as is 
usually practised in the case of the United States Holstein-Frisian breed, 
has no mjurious effect so far as milk production is concerned 

A Table gives the percentages of butter-fat and of total dry matter 
in the milk of the various breeds of cattle (i) F. D, 

611 - The Period of Lactation as a Factor in the Variation of the Pereentage of 
Fat in Cow’s Milk (2). — l<JVOhDAi 1 a C and ruRNUR, C W (ITmversityofMi&sonn), 
in The Journal of Vatry ^ctencc^ Vol V, No x, pp 22 26, i diagram, bibliography, 
of 0 ^orks Baltimore, January 102 

A connection has often been observed between the period of lactation 
and the fat content of the milk The authors recall the results of the ex- 
penments made on this <‘Ubject by PiNGRkh, Van Slykb, Kcki.ES and 
Shaw, Thorndiki:, and Gri^uy (3) and give the results they themselves 


(1) See K June No 67 f ef) 

(2) Other unportant studies un the S letors atfeeting Iht eonipositnm of milk, which were 

also made at the 'Missouri l^xpermient Station, arc summarised in R \pril iyi 7 » No 347 , 
R July TQt 7 , No 6*51 and A April No 4^*^ Bulletin isi (i<)i 7 ) and Bulletin 163 

(1919) of this* Station published m ad<lition to an account of experiments on the 
effect prcKluctd upon the lactic scciction by the b> products of cotton seed (bunima 
nsed from another souree in R Tul> x 17 No 651), a det>cription of experiments dealmg 
with T) the eause o f the ilceit *isc in the f it of milk due to feeding maize silage with cotton 
seed cake to eows 2) the effect of the condition of the cow at the time of ealving upon 
the composition of the milk and its f,it content Ihe authors (C K I ckifs X, S Pat mi R, 
and \\ W Spri 11) stated tlirit this depressing effect of silaged forage is due to its lactic acid 
content the same effect was also protluecd by lueeme hay damped with a solution of lactic 
acid equivalent to the amount given with mai7c silage 

Jlhe last part of the work deals with a eow that was under fed during its second year 
It yielde<i milk with about s of protein anti a htth under 3 ”0 ot fat, the sapomlicatioii 
and Reichert Meissl indices wcit high and the iodine index was low After yo days of tacta 
tioii, the protein in the cow s dail\ ration was increased from a httlc over 400 gm to goo gm 
approximately This caused «i distinct improvement in the animars physical condition, 
its live weight increased by sonic kg is did also the daily milk yield The protein content 
of the milk rose to 3 s %and the fat content to 5 the character of this fat was normal 

In BuVetin 163, the same authors study the effect that the condition of the cow at the 
time of calving exerts upon the composition of the milk and of its fat content When the 
animal calved in August igi7 it weighed ii > kg more than in the preceding year, and the 
composition of its milk immedi itely after calvmg was quite normal Ilunng the two months 
the eow was fed a ration containing a mmimutn propoition of protein, the jurotein and fat 
percentages were lower than those previously observed The responses to changes in the 
amount of protein ingested were similar to those noticed m i gi 6 1917 {Fd ) 

(3) I'iNORi B (19x6) concludes from a study of the milk yield of 18 cows entered on the 
<.;ruernsey Advancetl Register that the lai content of milk tends to rise during the whole lac 
tation period, but that the increase is more marked during the first 5 months and the last 
month of lactation Vak Si ykb (r<>o8) states that the fat and protein percentages decrease 
in the *nd month of lactation as eompare<l with the first, and then rise steadily until the 
ei d ol the lactation period, the greatest increase taking place during the x i th and x 2 th months 

II] 
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obtained from the examination of 3763 samples of milk entered on the 
Guernsey Advanced Register, 299 entered on the Jersey Register of Merit 
and 95 entered on the Holstein Advanced Register. The summary of the 

Kffect of the period of lactation on the iat percentage of cow's milk. 


Month of lactation 

Guernsey 

Pat percentage 

Jersey 

Fat percentage 

Holstein 

Fat percentage 


% 

% 

% 

1st. 

4-63 

4.98 1 

3.24 

2nd. 

4.59 

4.82 

3.01 

■ . 

4.71 

4.88 

2.99 

4 tti . 

4.85 

510 

302 

Stt . 

4-97 

5 13 

3.01 

6th. 

5.08 

5.26 

3 08 

7th. 

5-16 

540 

3 II 

8th. 

5.22 

5*43 

3.16 

gth. 

5*29 

550 

319 

loth. 

5-39 

5.58 

3-27 

ilth. 

5 49 

5.60 

3-32 

I 2 th. 

5.60 

5-73 

3*49 


results are given in the annexed Table. From them it is seen that 
under ordinary breeding conditions, and independently of the season and 
diet, the period of lactation has a distinct effect upon the fat percentage 
of cows' milk. This percentage decreases considerably from the first 
to the second month and in certain cases this diminution continues, though 
to a less marked extent, during three months at least. Later, the fat 
content gradually increase again, especially during the last month of lac¬ 
tation. F. O 

612 - Butter Production Records for the different Breeds of Milch Cows in 

Kansas. — Pitch, G. B., in Ai^ricultural Experiment Statton^ Kansas State Af^rtculiural 
Collet'Cy Manhattan^ Circular 90, pp. 32, tigs. 13. Manhattan, 1921. 

The author gives a short account of the breeding of milch cows in 
Kansas (935 000 in 1920), and the rules followed by the breeders, especially 
as regards choice of animals, rations and testing of milk yields. The 


A summary of the work .of Bccles and Shaw (1913) is given in R. April 19131 ^^o. 391. 
According to Thorndike (1918), the composition of milk during the different months of 
lactation tends to deviate from the general average for the whole lactation (brought up to 100), 
in the following manner: first months 89.6 ; second, 90.3 ; third 92.4 ; fourth 9f>.5 ; fifth 97 
sixth 101.2 ; seventh 103.2 ; eighth 103 ; ninth 104.3 ; tenth 104.9 ; eleventh 105.3 ; twelfth 
109.4. Grady (1917) employed 10 Jerseys and 10 llolsteins in his study of the effect of the 
period of lactation on milk yield and butter production and on the percentage of fat in the 
milk. He found that the fat content of milk varies very little during the first four months 
of lactation, but increases gradually at a later i>eriod. {Ed,) 
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COWS bred are Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires, Holsteins (Ihitch), Brown 
Swiss and Dairy Shorthorns The following Table gives their milk 5deld 
and butter production for one year 


Breed 

1 Name of cow 

Milk 

kg 

Amount 

of fat In milk 

% ; 

Butter 

kg 

Holstein 

Bella Pontiac 

13150 

4.31 

568 

Guernsey . 

Connte««s Prue 

8449 

592 

500 

Jersey . 

Plain Mary . 

6920 

6.82 

472 

Ayrshire . 

Lily of Willowmoor 

12517 

4.23 

433 

Brown Swiss . 

College Bravura 2nd 

_ __ ! 

8827 

4.XO 

362 


F D 


613 ~ The Herdwick Sheep, a good Breed for poor Mountain Lands, -kpid, h. 

m Fhe Jownal of the Mtni^tf\ of 4 ^rjculture, Vol XXVIII, No 6, pp 501 505 
Tyondon igai 

The author calls attention to the good qualities of this small but very 
hardy breed of sheep reared exclusively in the fell distncts of Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Laiicaslure He de^-cnbes the animals, gives an account 
of the methods of breeding them and of their yield and finally discusses 
the question of their origin, which ]j>robably Scandinavian 

At birth the lambs liave a black head, legs and shoulders, the rest of 
the body being wlute Latei the dark parts become light grey The 
ewes are hornless and a smdl percentage of the rams either have no horns, 
or they are rudimentary, 45^0 in the 570 rams examined by the author 

The instinct which induce'^ these sheep to return, even from very long 
distances, to the place of their birth and rearing, allows them to be 
kept in unenclosed fields, where they spend all, or most of the year 
lyambing takes place befoie the end of April, 80 lambs per 100 sheep is 
regarded as fair, 90 as good, while a proportion of 10 % of twin births 
IS highly satisfactory 

As a rule, the best ewes are kept foi the production of pure-bred lambs, 
but where some extent of valley bottom is available, a certain number 
of these ewes are cios^ed with Leicester or Wensleydale rams in order 
to obtain gre>-faced lambs The J^eicester hybrids mature earlier, and 
the Wensleydale are longer-sided These lambs are sold to the shepherds 
of the plain 

The average weight of the carcas« of an adult Herdwic ewe is about 
5 5 kg The mutton, especially in the case of four-year-old sheep, is of 
supenor quality to that produced by any other English breed. The 
wool is coarse, and can be used for making carpets An average fleece 
weighs about 4 kg 

All attempts at crossing Herdwick sheep with other breeds, with a 
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view to unptDviiig theix wool or increasing their weight, have failed and 
the hardiness of the breed has to a great extent been lost m the process 

F D 

6x4 - Intensive Feeding of Ewes at Lambing Time and other Means of increasing 
the Prodnetion of Lambs. — Marshaix, f r , and potts, c (», m umud ^taus 
Department of Agriculturef Bullettn No 969,14 PP Washington, 1921 
Flushing, or the inten«^ive feeding of ewes at lambing time, as a means 
of increasing the number of births and the production of twins has been 
tned for 5 years on a total of 302 ewes mated on the farm of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at BeltsviUe, Maryland, and on the United States 
Morgan Horse Farm, at Middleburg, Vermont On an average, 125 ewes 
that had not been subjected to intensive feeding produced 128 8 % lambs 
as against the 146 9 % dropped by 177 ewes that had been flu^-hed The 
first lot was put out to grass and given no ration^, the second was grazed 
on richer meadows or else given a supplementary ration consisting respec¬ 
tively of oats, maize + oats, maize + oats + linseed-meal cake (14 
5 i), or of maize 4* oats + linseed-meal cake + bran (442 i), at 

the rate of 225 to 340 gm per head and per day The ewes were pure¬ 
bred Soiithdowns The results of these experiments confirm the opinion 
that the number of births depends upon the age of the ewe In the case 
of ewes from 2 to 9 years old at the time of lambing , the births were res¬ 
pectively III 4 — 1238 •— 1433 — 1435 — 1612 —' 1428 — 1136 
— 162 5 % The number of twins depended on the breed, as is seen by 
the follownng data for 1919 to 1920 supplied by the Animal Husbandry 
Divi'-ion of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 

Percentage of births in the case of sheep of different breeds 
(Average of 189 flocks) 

Breed Two-year old ewes Older ewes Total aumber of ewes 


Dorset . 

146 

1 

1 163 

158 

Ivlncoln. 

145 

1 161 

1 *57 

Oxford. 

144 

156 

X 5 * 

Southdown. 

143 

( 153 

I5I 

Hampshire. 

139 

1 148 

144 

Cotswold. 

135 

1 148 

144 

Shropshire. 

134 1 

154 1 

149 

Tunisian . 

ia 3 ! 

149 1 

141 

Rambouillet. 

Ill 

125 

122 


No correlation was observed between the age of the ram at the time 
of service and the number of twm births The fact that the parents were 
not themselves twins appears to make no difference to the number of 
twins produced by them 

If both the twin lambs are suckled by their dam, they do not attain 
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the weight of the single lambs, but if each is reared by a separate ewe, 
they become as heavy or even heavier than the single lambs. 

The average weight of ram and ewe lambs at the age of 6 months is 
35 7 hg. per head ; twin lambs suckled by the same ewe weigh 34.2 kg. 
and twin lambs each suckled by a different ewe, weigh 36 3 kg 

The largest percentage of twin births is met with in the case of the 
ewes which are in heat and mated soonest. 

In order to produce the greatest number of twins, the ewes showed 
an increase in weight of at least 3 kg diinng the service period. 

When full-grown, there is little difference in the size of the young 
sheep whetlier twins or not 

F D. 

6x5 - The Improved German Pig as a Means 0! improving Swine in the Province 
of Gorizia9 Italy. — Aldkiguetti, r, m Bolktttm A^rarto, Ori^ano deWUfftcio pro 
vinuaU e dei Comotzi a^rc^ri della Proiincta dt Gom/a, Year III, No 37, pp 3*4, (»on/ia, 
April I, igz2 

The improved German pig (“ deutsches veredeltes Landschwein "), 
is characterised by its large size, thrift, early maturity, the fine quality 
of its meat, and its resistance to di^-ease, this latter quality rendering it 
superior to other nioie su<^ceptible breeds, such as the Yorkshire It 
has been imported into the Provmce of Gonzia where animals of great 
weight have been bred , one German sow reared in the provmce weighed 
3 quintals at the age of eighteen months, while another turned the «cale 
4-5 quintals when 2 years old Crossed with the Friulian breed, which 
is aho reared in Gorizia, it produces offspring with such fixed cliaracters 
that they can justly bear the breed-name and be called Improved Ger¬ 
man Pigs'' During the War, Gonzia not only lost 20 000 ‘-wine, but the 
quality of the remaining animals greatly detenorated , for this reason, 
the author advises the introduction of new blood by means of importing 
from Germany boars and sows for breeding purpose*^ 

F D 

616 - The Influence of Age upon the Fertility of Sows (i). — j.llingir t , m Procetd 

& of the National Acadetm of Scancts of the Vmted btait*i of imtnca, Vol VII, No 5, 
pp 134 138, bibliography of lO works Wa-sliington, 1921 

The author carried out experiments in Denmark on 134 sows of the 
Dani‘'h breed and the results were communicated by Peari. to the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences of the United States Information as to their 
last 10 farrows was obtained from entries in the Danish Herdbook, Vols V 
and VI All the sows bred and kept in breeding centres under State con¬ 
trol under similar conditions, farrowed for the first time when about a year 
old and produced without any regard to the season, 2 ^ litters annually. 
Thus, the successive litters should be in strict correlation with the age of 
the sows 

It seemed advisable to consider the number of young in each farrow, 
(i) Sec R July 1921, No 744. {Pd) 



Real and theoretical number of young per farrow for lo successive farrows* 


Farrow 

I 

Average number 1 

of young per farrow 
(found) 

II 

Average number 
of young per farrow 
(calculated) 

III 

N® I . . . . . 

9.45 

9.*5 

» 2 , . 

lO.OI 

10.42 • 

V 3 ^*** • ....... 

11.50 

11.24 

» 4. 

12.01 

II.8I 


It.99 

12.19 

» 6 .! 

X 2 .i 6 

12.38 

» 7. 

12.13 

12.39 

» 8. 


12.24 

» 9 . 

11.90 

11.92 

» zo. . . . . 

ZI.66 

11.43 

Averages. ..| 

ll.SS 

II.B3 


which was it 5 for the 10 ‘successive litters of the 134 sows. The breed 
is thus very prolific. 

By using Miner's method (i), the author obtained with the help 
of the data given in this Table, the relation between fertility and age. 
The general form of the equation is y^a-\-hX'{-cx^ + d log. x, in 
which y repre^^ents the number of animals in the litter, and x the number 
of the farrow. 

In the ca'^e in question, the equation is as follows : 

V == 8 414 + 0.915 X — o 078 x^ 4- i.b27 log. x. 


The theoretic mean of the number of piglings in the successive litters 
is obtained by solving the equation and attributing successively to x the 
values- i-io. These values are given in column III of the Table. 

Taking — o and finding the value oi x, the largest litter is seen to 


be 6.56. 


F. D. 


617 - Oats as a Pig Feed. — Perkin’s, a J , in Journal of Agriculture, Vol VXV, No 5, 
p 430 Adelaide, I>ecember 15, 1921. 

The question whet^ier oats should be fed to pigs depends entirely 
upon the difference in price between this oats and other pig-feeds, 
for physiologically it is well suited to pigs, although it is seldom given 
to them. 

Oats ought not, however, to be the sole ration given to the animals, 
except perhaps in the case of old sows that are to be fattened. When 
fed to young pigs, they should be mixed with a protein food or combined 


(i) Hinkr, T R , Plotting I/Ogarithntic Curves by the Hethod of Moments, in JoUfmU 
of Agricultural Research, Vol 3, Washington, {Author's note) 
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with grazing on leguminosae. The author, who is a Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, recommends the following rations for swine of different ages and sizes. 

For pigs weighing i8 kg, : ist ration, crushed oats 900 gm. + skim 
milk 1130 gm.; 2nd ration, crushed oats 900 gm + Abattoir's pig meal 
no gm. 

For pigs weighing 36 kg * double the first and the second ration. 

If oats are given alone, which is not so advisable, i to 2 kg should 
be fed daily, according to the size of the animals The oats ought to be 
crushed, or preferably, covered with as much boiling water as they can 
absorb and left to soak for one night. They should be give in three 
meals. The above quantities are for grain of good quality , in the case of 
inferior qualities, the quantity must be increased in proportion 

For pigs to he fattened weighing 54 kg. . oats 2 25 kg + skim milk 
3.6 kg. ; or else oats 2 25 kg + tankage 0 340 kg 

If oats are merely given to supplement grazing, 3 to 4 kg are fed per 
day, or else as large a quantity as the pig can assimilate, the latter being 
preferable F D. 

POULTRY 618 - Four new Breeds of Fowls. — I New BreecK seen at the Palace, in Ihe National 
Poultry Journal, Vol II, No 77, p 3-22 Wcstniin'^tcr, November 25, 3 921 — XI La 
Revue avicole, Year 32, No 2, p 50 Pans, Februity i, 1922 

At the last Poultiy” Show held at the Crystal Palace, London, in No¬ 
vember 1921, four new breeds of fowls were entered that had never yet 
appeared at any Show in Europe i) Black Marias , 2) Jersey Black 
Giants ; 3) Marsh Daisies , 4) Australian Black Orpingtons Their chief 
characters were as follows. 

Black Marias — Shape intermediate between that of the Plymouth 
Rock and Rhode Island fowl Single comb, black legs The hens have 
black plumage and a hackle with silver-grey markings The cocks have a 
black breast, but their necks and backs are silver grey This breed was 
obtained in England and is recommended by the breeder for its relatively 
high general qualities. 

Jersey Black Giants — This breed comes from the United States. 
The birds resemble Black Orjiingtons, but are less compact, with a 
heavy frame and large head The hens are too large to be good layers 
and seem chiefly adapted to the table 

Marsh Daisies — A small breed, slightly larger than the Buttercup 
or the Sicilian " Bottone d'Oro " Two varieties are to be recognised in 
future, the Wheaten and the Buff; thus they only differ in colour. This 
breed does not yet appear to be really fixed. 

Amtralian Black Orpington. — A smaUer bird than the Orjrington 
and lacking the fine plumage which makes the Orpington such a con¬ 
spicuous exhibit The new breed recalls the primitive t3q)e of Black 
Orpington obtained by Willian Cook. It therefore deserves the attention 
of poultry breeders who are chiefly concerned with the utilitarian 
point of view 




F. D. 
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619 - “Hie Cioad LmgslumBnedofFowl. — hkap. a J. (BIttams. Exptateietital Fann), 

in Thfi National Poultry Journal, Vol. II, No 54, p 22 Westminster, 1921. 

The Croad I^angsham fowl, which is well-known for its hardiness and 
table qualities, is occasionally entered at Shows and sometines appears 
in la3dng competitions. This is due to the fact that certain families have 
been carefully selected by clever breeders, but the bird has never been 
a general favourite, or widely kept. Its weak point i« that it matures 
slowly. Although it may be said that the hens generally lay about the 
ninth month, there is great individual variation in this respect which 
makes it possible to select for quicker maturity. Indeed, Miss Simmons, 
who is engaged in breeding Croad Langshans, has obtained hens that begin 
laying at 4 ^ months to 6 months, that is to say, even too early, as a 
pullet is not sufficiently developed at 4 % months. The author has also 
begun selection experiments with this fine breed. 

62o-'nieTreatment of Contagious Entero-Heiiatitis in Turkeys (i) with Ipecacuanha, 

— UissET, N (Midland Af?ricultural and I>airy College), in The National Poultry Jour-- 
n^il, Vol II, No 92, p 534 Westminstei, Miirch 1, 1922. 

The author reports the good results obtained in treating a flock of 
turkeys suffering from contagious entero-hepatitis, with ipecacuanha 
as advi’^ed by I)i. H. M. Wkgeforth and Dr. Patje Wegeeorth of San 
Diego (California) (2). The healthy bird*^ are at once separated from the 
diseased birds, the which are given 10 drops per head of fluid extract 
of ipecacuanha, 3 times a day for 3 days, then twice aday for 3 more 
days, and finally once a day for 3 days. Turkeys which were in good 
health, but had been in contact with infected birds, were given pow¬ 
dered ipecacuanha, the dose being i teaspoonful for eveiy’' 20 turkeys, 
given in their food, until the flock showed no further symptoms of disease. 

The treatment was completed by the thorough cleansing and disin¬ 
fection of the poultry-house, F. D. 

621 - Inheritance of Silky Plumage in Fowls. Historic Account and Description 
of the Sporadic Appearance of Individuals with Silky Plumage among normal 
Birds and their genetic Relation. — jonks, s V 11 in The Journal of Heredity, 
Vol XII, No 3, PP 117-128, ligs 10 4 ttibles 2 Washington, 1921 
Individual fowls and breeds of potiltry characterised by silky plumage 
have been described by ancient and modem authors amongst whom may 
certainly be included Aedrovanoi (1597), and perhaps, according to 


(1) Smith clesciibed this di&ease in 1895 under the name of contagious entero-hepatitis , 
later, it was studied in France by lyUCEX, who called it pentyiihlo-hepatitis. In the United 
States, it is known as *' black head’’, on account of the dark colour assumed by the wart¬ 
like excrescences on the head and the wattles of infected turkeys. The disease is caused 
by Amoeba meleacridis which liaises from the intestine into the circulation and the liver, 
where it induces inflammation that is nearly always accompanied by intestinal inflam¬ 
mation. — A Pksce, Le malattie det polli, pp 14*5-149 Milan, Hoepli, 1012. {Ed ) 

(2) The good results obtained with this method in California have been reported by 
A. SCKOFIEEU, General Manager of the Poultr5nnen*& Milling Association in California — 
The National Poultry Journal, Vol. II, No 66 , p 165 I^ondon, Sept g, 1921- (Ed) 
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Davknfort, even Marco Poix 3 (xiu century). Bbkck (i) distinguishes 
5 varieties : the “ Siamese Silky with red periosteum, red skin on the 
head, yellow beak and legs, yellowish plumage; b) the Japanese Silky 
with black skin and white plumage ; c) the ‘‘ Silky of Japan with black 
skin ; the Chinese Silky " resembling the Siamese in the yellowish colour 
of its plumage, which if in reality more woolly than silky ; e) the Negro 
Silky with black skin and plumage. 

The author's review of different works, for the most part of recent 
date, shows that the silky plumage characterising the five above-mentioned 
varieties occurs sjwradically in the following breeds that usually have 
normal feathering * Cochin, Bantam Cochtn, Rhode Island Red, Black 
Orpington, White Rock, White Wyandotte, Brown Leghorn, Grey Brahma, 
and Black Langshan, No systematic studies have so far been made res¬ 
pecting the genetic behaviour of the plumage of these individuals, but 
many experiments have been carried out in crossing pure-bred silky in¬ 
dividuals and individuals with normal plumage. The results of all these 
experiments show that silky feathering is recessive and occurs in the simple 
Mendelian ratio, as regards normal plumage. 

The author, having by chance come into possession (1Q17) of a Brown 
Iveghom hen (referred to as i^), with characteristic silky plumage, 
crossed this bird with a pure-bred White Leghorn cock. In the Fx gen¬ 
eration only 3 individuals attained maturity, one cock and two hens, 
all of which had normal plumage. In the F,t , one pair of birds produced 
40 individuals, 29 with normal plumage and ii with silky plumage (theor¬ 
etical ratio 30 * 10), while the other pair had only 5 offspring all with 
normal plumage The total of 34 normal individuals and ii silky gives 
a ratio very near to the theoretic ratio, of 33 75 : 11.25 ^ similar 

manner, on mating the head fowl of the strain with the only cock of the 
Fx , the author obtained 5 normal and 6 silky individuals, equal numbers 
being expected theoretically Thus, ^^ilky plumage that arises sporadically 
behaves as a simple Mendelian recessive 

In order to decide whether the sporadic appearance of birds with 
silky plumage was due to the same factor as that causing silky feathering 
in the pure breed, the author also made reciprocal crosses between pure 
Silkies and pure White Leghorns, as well as between the Fx individuals 
of these crosses with the Fx and F^ individuals resulting from the cross 
between hen xA and the Wliite Leghorn cock. The results proved that 
the character of silky in lA is genetically the same as in the pure Silky 
fowl. 

Silky plumage has been met with sporadically amongst domestic fowls 
for many centuries and perhaps dales back to the beginning of their dome¬ 
stication. It is probable therefore that this type of feathering appeared 
accidentally in the wild ancestors of the domestic fowl and that this charac¬ 
ter behaves in the same manner in the present wild breeds. It is impossible 

(i) Bbbcit, Die Federmehsucht als Wirtschafti^weg und Liebhaberet, vol I, Vcarlag von 
R. Schmidt, 1908, pp xni-1880. {Authors* note) 

(••I] 
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to detemune whether the sporadic cases are due to independeut mutation« 
or are all produced by a single primitive mutation that has been transmitted 
through successive generations and through the present different varieties. 

E F. 

622 ~ The respective Influences of Coekand Hen in Egg Production. — kaupp, b f 

(North Carolina Kxperiment Station), m The National Poultry Journal, Vol II, No 74, 
p 279-280 lyondon, November 4, 1Q21 

Since 1914, the author and his collaborators have been occupied 
in the selection of poultry with a view to obtaining large egg production 
They always used similar poultry-houses, of modem type with open front 
and tiled roof, and fed the birds on the same food ; the only different 
factor for all the successive generations was the genetic 

Mating of ordinary fowi.s with ordinary cocks — The initial 
flock (No i), consisted of 90 hens of one year of age , the average number 
of eggs laid annually during 3 years was 80 On being mated with one- 
year-old cocks, they produced flock No 2 No selection had been made 
in the case of either sex, all the birds were reared without exception, both 
with the object of studying individual variations, and in order that the 
conditions should be those obtaining in ordinary poultry-rearing. 

In flock No I, only 8 hens each laid over 100 egg's during the 3 years 
of the experiment ; only one laid 150 , the second place was taken by a 
hen laying 128 

Flock No 2, composed of unselected cocks and hens, produced an 
average of 88 eggs per fowl annually when the birds were in their second 
year , the three-years average per hen was 92 eggs. 

The best layer gave 180 eggs and the second best 154 ; only two hens 
laid 150 eggs or more during one of the 3 years 

Mating ordinary hens with selected cocks — The second year, 
the hens of flock No. i were mated with 3 cocks (brothers), the performance 
of their ancestors being as follows : mother laid 207 eggs annually ; paternal 
grandmother 229 eggs , maternal grandmother 175 eggs ; pedigree of 
grandparents unknown (selected dunng 3 generations). In this way was 
flock No. 3, obtained was composed of 100 fowls of which 96 had completed 
their first year. The three years' average of eggs per hen was 135, that 
is to say, 46 hens, or 48 %, laid 150 eggs or more in a year, and 5 laid 200 
or over. It is thus clear that their laying capacity was transmitted by 
the cock. 

Transmission of fertujty from grandfather to father and 
from father to daughter — Hock No 4, was obtained by mating 
flock No. 2, with 3 cocks (brothers). The father of the«e 3 cocks is one 
of the three birds whose ancestors' performance is given above ; their 
mother had laid 128 eggs a year. The hens of flock No. 2, like their mothers 
were not good layers, their three years average being only 92 eggs. The 
increased fertility of flock No 4 was therefore undoubtedly due to the in. 
fluence of the father and the paternal grand-father During two year- 
of laying, flock No. 4 produced an average of 138 eggs per hen and per year ; 
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the best layer, a hen obtained after 6 years selection, belonged to this 
flock. This hen laid 232 eggs in one year; 23 hens, or 56 %, laid 150 
eggs or over ; ii, or 27 % laid 175, and 4 laid over 200 eggs in one year. 

Mating selected hens with selected cocks. — Hock No. 5 
was obtained by mating the 12 best layers of flock No. 3 with a cock 
whose paternal grandmother laid 242 eggs annually, his maternal grand¬ 
mother laying 234. The 12 hens of this flock laid 6129 eggs in 3 years, 
or 510 each in 3 years, and 170 per hen and per year. The three years’ 
average of the best layer was 223 eggs 

the hens comi)osing flock No. 5, 46 laid on an average 162.2 
eggs; 28, or 60 % 150 or more eggs ; 15, or 32 %, laid 175 or more eggs. 

ResuUs obtained m 6 years. 


Ordinary hens (unselected white I^eghorns) . . . 
Progeny of ordinary hens x ordinary cocks .... 

Progeny of ordinary hens X selected cocks 

Progeny of oidinary hens X sons cf selected cocks 

Progeny of selected hens X selected cocks . . . 


I 89 eggs annually 

I 96 » 

I 135 » 

1 13S »* » 

I 163 » » 


The capacity of laying a large ntimber of eggs is thus transmitted 
from mother to son and through the latter to his male and female offspring 
alike. 

If the hens do not belong to a good breed, a large production of eggs 
is not to be expected, no matter how much attention is given to the feeding 
of the birds, or the hygiene of the x>oultry-house, etc ; on the other 
hand if the bleed is good, success depends upon observing carefully the 
rules for rearing and keeping domestic poultry. F. D. 

623 - The Dryden Method of choosing Laying Hens* — National Poultry journal 
Vol II, No 5^>» r 42 Wc^^tminster, 1921 

Prof James Dryden has devised a method for the classification of hens 
as good, fair and bad layers This method is based on the egg production 
ascertained by the use of trap-nests and by the study of the characters 
of the fowl. 

Hens that cease laying and moult in July-August are not good layers, 
the same may be said of pulfets laying few eggs their first year ; such birds 
will not improve later and are therefore better eliminated. 

Should nest-traps not be available, omission of laying is shown by : 
i) shrivelling of the comb, wattles and auricles ; 2) the narrow pelvis ; 
3) the contraction or induration of the abdomen ; 4) in breeds having 
naturally yellow skin and legs, like the Deghorns and Plymouth Rocks, 
the brilliant hue of the legs and beak show that the hen has not laid for 
some weeks ; 5) moulting. 

In July, August and the beginning of September aU fowls should 
be weeded out that : a) are in an advanced stage of moulting, the comb 
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and wattles being shrivelled ; b) have a contracted abdomen, or dry and 
wrinkled cloaca ; c) have yellow legs and beak. As a rule, s3miptom a 
is sufficient guide, but it is sometimes necessary to find it combined with fc, 
in order to be quite certain ; c alone is not enough and tliis symptom must 
be associated with either a or h. 

By adopting this method it is possible to reduce by 20 % a flock of 
average fowls without lessening the egg production. 

The better the feeding and general conditions, the more certain are 
the results obtained, for scarcity of food or a change in diet or environ¬ 
ment may cause la3dng to cease, and make even a good layer begin to moult 
If it is desired to make a still more ligorous selection and to keep 
only fowl« able to lay 200 eggs a year, hens must be chosen, from Oc¬ 
tober 15 to November 15, which have not completed moulting, and poss¬ 
ess : i) bright red wattles and comb, and quick eyes ; 2) veiy broad 
pelvic bones, and elastic caruncle and abdomen ; 3) pale legs, beak and 
cloaca, if the breed is one in which the skin and legs are naturally yellow 
The i>re^ent higher price of food renders the rigorous selection of the best 
laying hens more neces^^aiy and more profitable than before the War. 

624 - The Duck as an Egg-Layer. — Pin^rh, V , La Production des oeufs de caiic iti 
Im ReiXu aiicok, Yeai 32 No 3 , pp I'SS Pan*^, May i, 1^22 - The Kaliomil 
La3ang Test iti J ht National Poultry JoUffMl Vol II, No <)y, p (>^() \\ C'^tmin'^ler, 

April jS, i(i2 2 

The value of the duck as a great egg layer capable of producing a^ 
many and even more, than the fowl, has onlj- been clearlj- shown of 
recent yeais 

The results of the first egg-laymg competition for ducks which took 
place in 1920-1921, at Bentley, Kngland, and lasted for 48 week'- dating 
from Ckitober 22, are given in the following Table : 


No. 

1 Ducks 


ngg 

5 laid 

i 

1 


of ducks 
at begin- 

1 that 

Breed 



1 Totals 

AveragC '1 

ning 

j died 

_ 

size X 

size 2 

1 



' 4 

White Indian Runner 

^ 16 774 

1 48 

' 16 822 

148 52 

70 

2 

Brown Runner . . 

1 II493 

, 60 

II 553 

x68.li 

xo 

0 ' 

Magpie ... 

I 543 

} 4 ' 

I 547 

154 70 

15 

0 1 

Buff Orpington«... 

} 2538 

' TO 

2548 

169.85 

TO 

1 ^ 1 

Khaki Campbell . . 

1 1987 

8 

, 1995 1 

204.49 

220 


Totals . . . 

%4 SSi 

|S 4 

34 4 «S ! 



1 

Bggs laid out of nest 

229 

X 

230 





34 344 

131 

34 •»» 1 

160.24 


The lot of 5 Khaki Campbell ranks first with 1211 eggs, or an average 
>f 242. The second place was allotted to a group of brown and white 
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Runners with 1075 eggs The dtick that had laid most eggs (^69), was a 
White Indian Runner 26 ducks laid more than 200 eggs 

The Khaki Campbells take their name from a lady who bred them, 
at Uley, Gloucestershire They are the result of crossing Runners, Rouens 
and Orpingtons The fact that there is also Runner blood in the two 
1 itter breeds explains why both are celebrated for large egg production 

In the competition of 1921-1922, which began on October 21 and i^ 
^till in progress all the competitors belonging to the Coaley Fawn, Khaki 
Campbell, Orpington and White and Fawn Runner breeds laid a great 
number of eggs the average being 75 71 per head for the 20 winter months 

F D 

BFF-KFPPiNO 625 - Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia (1). — Ross T w m The hnUsh ike journal Vol 4, 
No 2072, pp 106 107 I^onclon ) 3 V£arch 

The author alludes to the prevalence of wild bees in Rhodesia and 
desenbes his successful attempts at keeping and breeding them m a system¬ 
atic manner 

The natne bee much resembles the black bee of Scotland but swarm 
without forming a cluster The insect is very active and is a good hone> 
maker and defends its hive with much energy It i*-, however very ag 
gressive and is not affected by smoke If disturbed during the day the 
insect become*- furious and stings e\er>one 111 the vicinity and m con- 
equence bee-keeping operations can be carried out oiil} towards sunset 
No bee di«ea*-e is known in Rhodesia The importation of queen-bees, 
wax etc is prohibited by Govemment F D 

026 - Experimental Centre m the Shetland Isles tor rearing the Pure-Bred, Black, 
Scottish Bee.—* 7 h( British B t. Journal Vol XCIX No *>058, p 56^ lyondon^ Pt 
cenibci 1 jj2i 

In View of the great difficulty in obtaining a pure breed of the native 
black bee, the Scottish Board of Agriculture has installed an apiary lu 
the Shetland Isles, far from any other centre of bee-keeping Expenment- 
ire being made there, and it is hoped that the Sbetlands will in time be¬ 
come a breeding centre for the supply of pure-bred vigorous queen-bee«* 

F D 

62^7 ~ The Melilots as Honey-Bearing Plants. — cuAPMAry, p w , m iht British Bci 

Journal, ^"01 4, No 2064, pp 10 ri l^ondon Taniian 12 1^)22 

The Mehlots (Mehlotus Opc%nah^ with yellow flowers, M alba with 
white flowers, and the vanety recently isolated m the United States called 
Hubam clover, which is characterised by its extraordinary growth), are much 
valued as useful forage piants that will grow on any type of ^oil The author 
has grown Hubam clover Hs an expenment at Wykeham Ranch, Enderby, 
Britph Columbia Thi« plant was sown on April i, and on July 15 had 
attained the height of i 20 m , it wa*^ at that date in full flower Towards 


(i) See R Kebruarv 1922, No 195 {Ed) 
2' See R Apiil 1922, No 41 *> {Fd) 
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thfc eod of September, it liad grown to 2 40 m and was still in flower and 
loaded with seed, having expenenced no bad effects from the first hght 
frosts 

The flowers were continually visited by bee^ K D 

628 - Bee Diseases in Michigan. — Kflty, U H, m A^ncuUuml Lvpenment SUthvn 
MichiKan^ Af^ncu-ltural ColU^et Special BtdU tin No lo^, 16 pp , iigs s I a^'t I-^ansiiiK, 
1021 

This article give** a bnef account, intended for the ti^e of piaeticil 
bee-keepers and the general public, of the di'-ea^^es to which bees are subject 
and of the best means for their control The following di‘-eases are studie<l 
American foulbrood due to Bacillus larvae European foulbrood caus¬ 
ed by B pluton , ‘^ac-brood, an infectious disea^-e of the larvae due to a 
filtrant virus, nosema disease produced by Nosema apis , dysen¬ 
tery , spnng dwindling (high mortality occurring in the «^pnng in old 
hives that have passed the winter under bad condition**) , paralysis , 
Isle ot Wight Disease (i) F D 

029 - The Rearing of Reindeer in Canada (2).— wvrsoN 1 \ m i/u 1 ncuUum 

(lazeitc of Canada, Vol TX Xo ^ pp )6 « Ottawa March Apiil IQ22 

Towards the cud of October 1921, a herd of some 600 Norwegian do 
mestic reindeer, was landed at Amadjnak (Baffin Island) The consignment 
had l>een by the Hudson Ba}'’ Reindeer Co , who intended to despatch 
more of these animals in oider to establish reindeer depots at various places 
111 the territory of North Canada where they are to be reared for the but 
cher Reindeer seem verv suitable for breeding in large numbers 111 the 
great unproductive tracts of North Canada They can be employed 
i*. draught animals and thus supply a need that has hitherto prevented 
the exploitation of the^e regions 

Many successful attempts have already been made m the same direc 
turn In 1898, reindeer were introduced b} the Ignited vStates into the 
^ ukon terntory, and later into Alaska F D 

FARM ENGINEERING 

6^0 - Co-operative Societies for the Use of Machinery and Materials used in 
Mechanical Tillages^ for Uie assistance of German Agriculture. - schwanbcsi>, 

11) DeiUscho Landw Pusse, No Oo, pp 444-^4^ Beibii, 30th July, i(>2i, No. 6i 
pp 452 433, Aug 3 1921, No 62, p 433, \ug 6 1921 

Even before the war agncultural speaalist** agreed that the product 
Irom the soil could be increased without much effort 

In the present state of things it becomes a duty to increase production, 
but this will be attained by individual effort only in exceptional case‘ 
Table I compares the working expenses and capital required for a farm 


(1) See R Ttilvi92l,No 74 ^^ *» Apnl 1922, No 4<>1 {E.d) 
{i) See R Oct 1913, No 1183,!? Oct 19x4, No 931 
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of 400 hectares (of which 56 % is under cereals, 18 % under root-crops, 13% 
under vegetables and fodder crops, 10 % under pasture and 3 % fallow) 

Table I. — Working expenses and capital req^ndyed 
for a Farm of 400 hectares tn 1912-1913 and in 1920. 


igxa-igxs 

xgso 



marks 

1 % 

II marks 

1 % 

a) VTorking Expenses, 




I Management .... . 

5 000 

2.5 

18 000 

1 

X.8 

Zy Wages of employees and servants . . * 

10 200 

5.1 

30 600 

3.1 

3 Keep of draught animals . . . 

35 500 

17.8 

177 500 

17.8 

\ Workmen’s wages. 

' 15 500 

7.8 

77 500 

7.8 

Extras for work with machines . 

' I 000 


5 000 

0.5 

*5. Cost of machinery. 

16 800 

8.5 

84 000 

8.4 

6 Seed .. 

12 300 

6.3 

71 000 

7 A 

7. Chemical fertiliser^ . . 

19 400 

9 7 

238 000 

23.9 

Manure. 

15 400 

7.7 

30 800 

3.1 

8. Cost of tools. .... 

2 000 

1.5 

1 5 800 

0.6 

9. Cost of buildings . . 

I 800 

09 

1 3 800 

0 4 

If). Taxes and Insurance. 

4500 

2 3* 

13 000 

1.3 

II. Interest on other than stock capital. 

16 450 

8.2' 

86 200 

8.7 

Interest on stock capital .. 

35 000 

17.5 

70 000 

7.0 

X2, Unforeseen expenditure. . . 

7 250 

3.7 

85 000 

8.5 

Total u^orking expenses . . . 


ii** 


IPP 

Expense per hectare ... 

4 PT.SP 

1 

s.o* 


b) Captial requned 



1 1 

f 

A, — vStock capital * 


1 

1 

! 

1 

I. Estate capital' 


! 

1 

1 


Land buildings. . 

I 072 000 

81.3 

2 xa4 000 

55.7 

0 . — Working capital: 





I. Fixed capital: 





Live stock. . 

36 000 

2.7 

360 000 

9.4 

Tools and madiinery. 

55800 

4.2 

558 000 

X4.5 

2. Floating capital : 





Crops left on the land, provisions . 

156 200 

rx.8 

784 000 

20.4 

Total . . - 

1 SSf pfp 

ipt.0 

S S 4 « OOP 

IPP.P 

I$M 3 
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for the years I9i2-i9i3 and 1920. It shows that the greater increases 
in prices apply to live-stock, wages, machinery and especially arti¬ 
ficial fertilisers- 

The statistics for 1907 (Table II) on the use of machinery show that 
this use may be greatly extended, and except for the introduction of mechan - 


1907, Tabi^K II. — Agricultural machinery used in Germany 
based on the Official Estimate. 



1 

i 

Total number [ 



Percentages of machines employed 













Size 

of farms 

of farms ! 

1 

hi 1 

Seed drills 

Chaff 

Reap- 

Potatoes 

Thresliitxg 

maehinea 


in exlstenot ! 





ing ma- 

Plant- i 
ers 

Dig¬ 

gers 


~ 




broad-! 
cast 1 

furrow 

cutters 

chines 

Steam 

others; 


hedates | 


i 








3 

3 378 300! 

o.oox 

0.42 

O.X5 

o.ox 

0.04 

0.002 

o.oox 

2.X0 

X.33 

2-5 j 

X 006 380 j 

0.003 

r.56 

0.30 

o.ix 

0.68 

0.006 

0.009 

X3.70 

16.30 

3-^0 j 

X 063 540 j 

0.008 1 

8.23 , 

3.11 

0.39 

X3.90 

0.029 

0.394 

19.10 

50.50 

30-100 J 

363 X90 1 

O.X23 1 

38.00 { 

11.80 

3.30 

53.00 

0.330 

2.075 

26.30 

73*00 

100-300 i 

20 070 j 

8.600 ; 

64.00 j 

38.00 

IX.70 

82.00 

4900 

3.300 

66.50 

41.30 

500-1000 

3 133.1 

23.800 1 

78.50 1 

47.60 

X3.X0 

' 87.50 

10.000 1 

4.500 

90.00 

21.60 

XOOO 1 

370 i| 

--!! 

32.600 [ 

f 

77.30 j 

30.30 

X7.J0 

89.00 

XX.400 1 

8.450 

91.50 

36.30 

TottA and avc* ' 

j 

I 




i ■ " ' 

- - 

1 .. - 


ta^es . . . . i 

J] 

1 t 

Ml J 

_1 

1.45 

•jes 


8.M8 

8.l9t 

6JS€ 

IMO 


ical traction ploughs, things have not improved during the war. The high 
j)rice of machinery at present render its extended use very difiicult. In 
Table III a comparison is made between the prices of machiller3^ coal, 
f)il and other accessories in 1914 and 1920. 

In spite of the liigh price of machinery, every farmer can use it exten- 
‘-ively thanks to the cooperative society. It is especially advantageous in 
the case of special machinery or that used in extensive production, as, for 
instance, mechanical traction ploughs, threshing-machines, provincial 
railways, etc. 

Simple machinery and that in ordinary use, such as horse-ploughs, 
harrows, rollers, clod-crushers, etc. may be acquired by each farmer. The 
other machines; fertilising, seed-drill, binders, but especially horse-ploughs, 
steam-threshers, live-stock weighing-machines, provincial railways, etc. 
will be used advantageously by co-operative societies. 

The author compares the cost-price of the work done by several mach¬ 
ines on a farm of 20 hectares and on one of 400 ha. ; from which he 
concludes that for small farms it is necessary to co-operate for the use 
of machinery. 

The author especially deals with co-operative societies for the use of 
threshing-machines and of mechanical traction ploughs. Up to the ist 
January, 1919, 667 societies were registered in Germany for the use of 
threshing-machines and mechanical traction machinery and ploughs. 

[tMl 
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TABI.E III. 


Machinery and accessories 

19x4 

1920 


marks 

marks 

IMough with 85 cm. fore carriage .. 

50.00 

850.00 

Steam plough with two engines, 12 HP. .... 

56,000 

590,000 

Motor Flougli, 50 HP. 

18,000 

150,000 

Fertilising machine, 3,75 m. .. 

450 

5*300 

Sower in furrows, 3,75 m. .. 

800 

13,000 

Sower in furrows, a,00 .. 

420 

5*400 

Chaif cutter, 2,00 m... 

«45 

3*100 

Haymaker, a,oo .. . 

200 

2,900 

Horse-rake, 2,4 .. 

135 

2,100 

Reaper-binder .. 

950 

10,000 

Steam threshing-machine with press-binder, zo 



HP. . 

14*500 

22,000 

Screen (with cylinder) ... .... 

400 

6,500 

T^otato-digger . . 

300 

3.900 

Potato-screen. 30 quintals per hour . . . 

100 

1.250 

I^ortablc engine, 10 HP ... . . 

4,600 

82,000 

Benzol-motor, 2-3 HP . . ... 

850 

10,000 

Benzol-motor for plough, 50 HP . . ... 

4.800 

40,000 

lUectric motor continuous current, 220 volts, 5 HP, 



1300 revolutions, accessories ... . ' 

f 500 

j 12,800 

Rlcctric motor, intermittent current, 220/380 volts. 



20 HP, 960 revolutions, accessories. . . . j 

1,300 

32,000 

1 

Pit coal, per 100 kg.. .... 

1.80 

25.00 

Benzol, per zoo kg. .. .... 

22.00 

550.00 

I/ubricating liquids, per zoo. kg. 

50.00 

I 500.00 

(iarniture, per kg. ... .... 

1.10 

22.00 

Driving-belts. 

S.OO 

320.00 

Hlectrlc current per HP per hour, for power . . 

o.z8 

1-35 

Blectzic light current per HP per hour. 

0.50 

2.85 


The threshing-sc cieties have been established longer than the other-. 
The steam-ploughing associations come next, their number in 1919 being 52. 

Ploughing by mechanical traction, tractor, or motor-plough, hUvS scarce- 
cely developed under the form of co-operative societies, for the first re- 
‘•ults were not very satisfactoiy The author attributes this to lack of 
organisation and defective exploitation ; and consider«^ that the societies 
might suceed if established on a sound and firm basis and managed by 
a capable staff. G. B. 

631 - Sohmidt Tractor^ specially constructed for Marshy Ground. — Deutsche Landa\ 

No 35, p. 26<> Berlin, 4th May lo^i 

The wheels are placed inside the chassis in order to reduce its width. 
Bach driving-wheel is formed of two narrow discs joined by two cross pie- 
ce^ Two skeleton wheels are thus formed which can also be united so 
as to form a single driving-wheel. G. B. 
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632 - Ap|»atmtiui for extraeti&g Oily Blatter by Ethyl Trichloride.-* bownm, j (Prrr 

fe^sor of oleoGulture at l^C^s>cille$), irtmeHriel de VOf tee rigtonal agrtcolc du 

Mtdt, No I, pp ti-23. Marseilles, January 1922 

The author use& non-inflammable, incombmtible and inexplosive ethyl 
ttichloiide He gives the characteristic qualities of this products and it'- 
current market price As it is sensitive to light it should always be stored 
in metal receptacles underground, care being taken to cover it with a layer 
of water 0.25 m. to 0.40 m to prevent evaporation 

On being brought into contact with a substance containing oil when 
the vsubstanoe is almost dry and at a favourable temperature, the ethyl 
trichloride after two or three hours absorbs all the oil contained in the sub- 
^ tance 

The mixture of oil and solvent is conveyed into an apparatus called 
the «distiller », into which dry, superheated steam is introduced ; the 
trichloride distils at 850 and, after passing through a refrigerator, is collected 
in a receptacle intended for that purpose. When the oil has been extracted 
from the substance, the latter is subjected to a jet of steam which drives 
out the remaining solvent, all of which is thus recovered 
The oil IS collected from below 

The process is simple and may be carried out by one operator 
The apparatus includes . i) a fruit-stone crusher (2 toothed rollers) 
2) a dryer; 3) a boiler of 15 to 20 sq. m. capacity to supply the steam; 
4) two extractors of 500 to 600 kg each the «^ubstance is placed on a grating 
covered with a thick mesh and is fed from above ; underneath is an open¬ 
ing for ejecting the waste sub^-tance; 5) the distiller with its accessories 
(levels, projectors, etc.) ; 6) a multiple refrigerator connected with the 2 
extractors and the distiller. A*- soon a^^ one of the extractors is full, the 
solvent IS introduced ; the other extractor will not be filled with solvent 
until the oil has been extracted from the substances in the first. 

After 2 to 3 hours, fresh solvent is introduced into the first extractor 
this, being deii'-er than the mixture of oil and solvent, forces the latter into 
the distiller , steam i^ brought into action and the distiller is then emptied ; 
it will be refilled from the extractor while the process of extraction is going 
on in the latter Fresh solvent is then introduced into the first extractoi 
and the solvent i« driven into extractor No. 2 ; in thi*^ way, any oil still 
remaining in the substance cannot be lost. The solvent in contact with 
the exhausted sub«tance is ejected directly into the solvent receptacle 
To recover the traces of solvent in extractor No. i, it is connected with 
the boiler ; the steam carries off all the trichloride remaining At the same 
time, the operation already described recommences with extractor No. 2 
The apparatus (i) can extract oil from 2500 to 3000 kg. of matter 
per day, the loss of solvent being 15 litres per 3000 kg 2 HP are necessary 
for the solvent pump, the crusher and the dryer. The apparatus is strongly 
put together and can be placed anywhere. It may be used equally well 
for extracting oil from olive-«tones as from grape-seeds In the latter 
case a seed crusher is necessary. P- C 

{%) See also R aei>t. 19*6, No, xoo6. {Ed.) 

[«>*] 
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iKDt^SifemS ON PI.ANT FEOPTTWS 


AGRICULTURAI, INDUSTRIES . 

^xxitMBs 6^3 ~ Relation between the Nitrogenous Substances in Bariey and the Value of Barley 

&(«*»NPmG in Brewing. — Hulton, H. K, m The institute of Brewing, Research Scheme, 

pK ^JPtAitfTS V XXVIII, supp to No 1, PP 33 -J M, lUbliogmphy lyondon, 1922. 

^.f!aopucT8 Critical review of the ‘'Cientific literature extant on the question of 

the nitrogenous substances in barley as related to its value in brewing 
from the following points of view: 

1) Connection between the percentage of nitrogen and the size of 
the grain ; 

2) Connection between this percentage and the quantity of extract 
of malt ; 

3) Connection between this percentage and the nature of the extract 
of malt; 

4) To what extent is the presence of nitrogenous matter in barley 
connected with the pioperties of this ceieal for brewing ? 

5) Up to what point is the nature of nitrogenous matter related to 
the value of barley as raw material used in brewing ? 

In summarising the results arrived at in this review, the following 
points become evident 

Factors which contribute to the production of barley contamng a high per¬ 
centage of nitrogen ripening too quickly 01 too slowly; warm, dry season; 
sowing too thinly, lesiilting in insufficient root competition soil too rich or 
heavy; excessive use of nitrogenous fertilisers, separate or mixed; 
large, heavy grain; genetic chaiacter of richness in nitrogen Some of 
these factors may be eliminated , others, such as thiise dependent on the 
weather, for instance, cannot be avoided. 

Properties usually inherent in barley containing a high percentage 
of nitrogen . abundant shoots; small quantity of extract of malt; 
defective rijiening; grain hard; weight per volume low; tendancy 
to heating and heavy loss dunng malting; slowness in malting ; high 
jiercentage of nitrogen in the malt produced high percentage of non-coa¬ 
gulating proteins in the must; tendancy of the beer after brewing to be 
cloudy; tendancy to permanent froth on the beer; low proportion of 
grain as compared with straw. 

All these chaiacteristics, are, generally speaking, undesirable, and might 
justify one in taking as a criterion, the nitrogen content ot barley when 
estimating its value, and this rather fiom the malster's than the brewer's 
l>oint of view. But the method to be followed in cultivation is that of 
selection after determining 

1) The desirable qualities in barley for malting and brewing ; 

2) which among these qualities are definitely mendelian, so as to 
permit of selection by means of pure growths and by crossing. 

In any case, all research on this subject should be directed towards 
quantity of output 


G. A. B. 
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634 - UtUisatlon ol Tobaoeo Waste in the Manufacture of Nicotine Extracts and for 
Fertilising Purposes. Experiments in South Africa. — Smit, jB J , in Joturnal of 
the Depvt^tfnei^t of Agrtculture, Unton of South A friedf Vol IV, No 3, pp 267-371. Pre¬ 
toria, March 1022 

At the present time, tobacco growers in South Africa are much concern¬ 
ed with the profitable disposal of their crops and have consequently turned 
their attention to the question of the utilisation of tobacco waste i. e 
tobacco unsuitable for pipe and cigarette. 

The author has made a series of detailed analyse^ of 36 samples ol 
tobacco obtained from different localities, and the tables demonstrate the 
percentages of nicotine content and fertiliser constituents covering a wide 
range, also the quantity of tobacco lequired per gallon of extract and the 
value of the fertilisers per ton. 

The analysis shows that the nicotine content in the air-diied sample^ 
varies from o 41 % (lowe^-t grade Vredefort) to 5 98 % (strong good leaf 
Nelspruit), with an average value for the 36 samples of 2 52 %, and from 
the fertilising standpoint, the potash amtent varies- from o 15 to 7 36 % 
(light Vredefort leaf) light strength, average 4.66 % 2nd crop Piet Retief 

From the analyses taken as a whole the following interesting deduc¬ 
tion*- have been made 

One gallon of tobacco extract with specific giavity i 35 weighs 13 5 lb 
and contains i 08 lb nicotine In order to obtain *-ay i 08 lb from a sample 
containing 2.20 % nicotine, 49.09 lb of tobacco will be required and at 
a lb the cost of tobacco with be 12 s 3^^ The cost of extraction increa‘-e- 

as the nicotine content of the tobacco decreases. For instance with ex¬ 
tract containing 7 34 % nicotine, retailed at from 266. bd. to 28s. 6 d, per gal¬ 
lon the cost of tobacco varied from $d, (requiring 38 3 lb. per gall, of ex¬ 
tract) to as much as 48s. bd. (requiring 77.1 lb. per gall) This calculation 
is based on the assumption that all the nicotine in the tobacco is removed, 
although in practice, allowance should be made for the small quantity 
wliich probably remains in the leaves. 

With regard^to the fertilising value of tobacco waste, it is considered 
that this material should throve to be of excellent value to such crops a- 
potatoes , the i>otasb content is exceptionally high It will be necessary, 
however, to establish a new jirocess ot extract manufacture, as at pre'-ent 
the extraction of the nicotine with hot water, results m the removal of nio«t 
of the fertiliser constituents and the residue has little value. It should be 
considered, however, that the tobacco plant removes comparatively large 
amounts of plant nutrients from the soil (100 lb. potash, 50 lb. nitrogen 
and 6 lb. phosphoric oxide), and whenevei possible, therefore, it is <11*“- 
tinctly advisable to utilise the tobacco offal on the land. The analyses 
of the samples taken show the advantage attached to this proceeding and 
an economically sound solution as to the extraction of nicotine without 
detriment to the plant constituents would undoubtedly prove of great 
benefit to tobac<x> growers. An analysis was made of a sample of tobacco 
before and after extraction by the present hot water method, and the los*- 
is striking viz. potash 93.3 %, phosphoric oxide 53.6 and nitrogen 20.3 %. 

[«S 4 
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It would certainly be unwise to grow the plant solely for use as a 
fertiliser, but the information furnished with regard to the evident value 
attached to the offal, combined with the analyses recorded, throw light on 
a question having an important bearing on the industry. M. Y. 

635 ~ Some Factors affecting the Qualliy cf ripe Olives sterilised at high Tempert- 

tureS. — Crxtess, W V , in College of AirtcullMfe At.ricultural Expertnunt Station, 
BerkeleVt Californta^ Bulletin No 333, PP 221 230, figs 2 Berkeley, Oct 1021 
At the beginning of the olive canning season in California (1Q20-21) 
it was found that the olives had become softened and had acquired a dij - 
agreeable scorched flavour as a result of sterilisation at 240-250 F. There 
was a distinct variation in behaviour in different cases. The investigation^- 
reported were undertaken in an attempt to determine the causes of the ob¬ 
served differences and extended over two canning seasons 

From the experiments conducted, it was concluded that the develop¬ 
ment of scorched flavour, bitter almond odour, and excessive softenii g 
was due to a certain extent to insufficient lye treatment or excess alkali 
in the fruit It was found, howevei, that properly pickled olives retain 
their superior qualities when sterilised at 240'> F for 60 minutes The Ca¬ 
lifornia State Board of Health has recently inaugurated a regulation de¬ 
manding that this method be adopted Rapid chilling of the can and content*- 
to room temperature immediately after sterilisation is considered de¬ 
sirable in order to prevent prolonged action of the heat On the other 
Tiand about 10 % of the fruit softened to a marked degree when heated at 
2500 F for 40-60 nun and to 240® F for 60 min , and olives heated to 
250® F for 15, 30, 40 and 60 min and to 240® P' for 30-60 min liad a 
marked scorched flavour However, after one months storage the scorched 
flavour appeared to be greatly diminished 

The Manzanillo olive e'-pecially when very ripe was more subject 
to damage in flavour and texture at 240^^ F than the Mission, Sevillano aiul 
Ascolano varieties Brine of 5 % salt (20° salometer) is recommended for 
shipment purpose^-, and one of 10 % salt (40° salometer) for conservation 
in the factory for long periods Bong storage in dilute-brine should be 
avoided, although it appears that storage in strong brine for ‘several da^’s 
followed by canning in very dilute brine or water, makes the texture of the 
fruit more resistant 

Olives retained their colour more satisfactorily in lacquered cans than 
in plain tin cans which had a distinct tendency to bleach the fruit. 

Acidification of the bnnes is not advised as it causes more serious chan¬ 
ges in the quality than occur when the noii-acidified pickled fruit is .steril¬ 
ised at 2400 F for 60 minutes. M. B. Y. 

636 - Rubber Latex for Pgper Making. - kayr. r (Coikgeoi 'iichnoicgy, 

in riie Ruhbef Age, Vol II. No 9, p 465, anclVoI III, No 2, pp 67-68 I/ondon, 
Nov 1921, and April 1922 

The possibilities of the utilisation of rubber latex for the manufacture 
of paper has aroused considerable interest. The author has invented a 
process for mixing the latex as it comes from the tree with the pulp from 
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which paper is made, and has experimented with several kinds of fibre, the 
results indicating that the hydration of fibre is modified and stimulated 
by the action of the latex. Both the material condition and physical 
qualities of the fibres are improved and strengthened. 

After thoroughly mixing the latex with the pulp, which may be done 
in the beater, a coagulative agent is then added (acetic acid, formic acid, etc. 
may be used). The nature and quantity of this agent will vary with the 
nature of the latex employed. Following the coagulation, the ordinary 
system of paper making is adopted. 

According to reports received, a very satisfactory paper has been manu¬ 
factured by this process, using the latex of Hevea brasiliensis, and contair- 
ing from 0.5 % to 5 % of rubber to the weight of dried paper ; much more 
resinous latices have been successfully used to produce papers for special 
purposes, containing as much as 10 % coagulative material. As the quality 
of the paper is evidently improved by this process, the time of beating, 
may, in many cases, be considerably shortened, thus reducing the cost 
of manufacture. 

An interesting table gives comparisons of papers produced from fibres 
without and with rubber latex. Amongst the list are noted : 


Fibra 


Cotton waste. 

Cotton linters fibre . . 

Sisal hemp. 

Id. 

Manila hemp (old rope) 

Jntc (waste). 

Waste flax.. 


Without latex 

Folding Bursting 

resistance ! strength 


220 31 

99 i 30 

700 j 32 

j 927 I 41 

I 7*6 ! 41 

I 330 I 30 

i i 


With latex 


Folding , 

Bursting 

resistance 

sirengtli 


lb. 

I 300 

40 

6 625 

53 

8 000 

40 

3 100 

52 

24 000 

60 

2 125 

54 

800 

40 


Bursting strength lb. per sq. inch, calculated to a thickness of o.i mm. 


The rubber does not appear to have any deleterious effect upon the 
colour of the finished material. Experiments with cotton linen, bleached, 
sulphite, bleached esparto, bleached straw, and bleached bamboo have 
proved this statement. In addition to this, the texture is improved. 
It has been found also that paper containing rubber latex is rendered 
more waterproof, and is likely to prove very suitable for loading purposes. 
Experiments are being conducted in this respect. In any case it appears 
certain that latex paper will be valuable for many purposes. 

As regards the economic value and costs attached to this procest-, 
the practical commercial experiments made up till the presenthave shown 
that the labour costs etc, are negligible. Till the latex is more or less 
standardised on the plantations, the amount of rubber in the latex in each 

[«»€1 
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delivery can be determined by pouring a limited quantity of the latex 
into methylated spirit or acetone and then drying and weighing the solid 
coagulum. The actual cost of latex will naturally be controlled by the cur¬ 
rent price of rubber, freightage, etc. but it is estimated that the cost of the 
latex for a paper to contain o 5 % of rubber would be 12 to i8s. per ton 
of paper made. 

By using very strong fibres, such as Manila hemp, sisal hemp, jute, etc. 
and using higher percentages of rubber, say up to 20 % or more, the author 
considers that products Cfin be made to take the place of leather for many 
purposes. lyinoleum subslitiites can be made cheaply and abundantly 
on a paper making machine by using mechanical wood, waste paper and 
various other fibres, with loading material and increasing the quantity of 
rubber latex. Recent experiments have shown also that many kinds of 
asbestos goods, such as high pressuic packing can be made more cheaply 

Experiments on a commercial scale have been made already in certain 
paper mills in England and furthei tests are to be made shortly with a 
view to the importation and utilisation in the near futuie of large ‘supplies 
of latex for use in the paper industiy- 

M. L. Y. 
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637 - Investigations on Milking Machines: their Efficacy, Advantages in Labour 
Saving, and their Sterilisation. - 1 woll, f vv, investigations with Miikmg 
Machines, in CaUfornia UnittusUy AricuUutal Expcrtmeni StaUon, Bullcftn, pp. 

^ lig , Uukeley, ioi‘> — II Riddfi, F T, Machine versus Hand Milking, hi iWtcAigan 
AgncuHmal Experiment S^a/tow, Qumieily HulJcHn^ v i, No i, pp i03-i6< Fast 
T.aiismg, —III Brfed, R S , Methods of Caiing foi Milking Machine Tubes, ni 

Journal of Dmiy ^otcncu, v V, \o i, x>P 102 kx;, bibliography of is works Bah 
timoie. Tan i<)22 

I — Efficacy of mifking machines — Part of the herd of the 
«College ot Agnculture of the California University was milked by 
hand and a part by machine and on correcting the figures of the actual 
yield so as to make them corresiiond to that given entirely by 5 year old 
cows, 133 kg 29 ± 3 68 was shown as the average annual production of 
butter for cows milked by machine and 160.07 ± 4 67 for those milked 
by hand. 

As the probable erroi in calculation, must have been comparatively 
great, the difference cannot be attributed to methods of milking. 

The correction of the figures of the actual yield was made by increasing 
the yield by cows of less than 2 ^ year^ at the beginning of the milking 
period, by 30 % ; that of cows between 2 ^ and 3 years by 24 % ; and for 
each successive increase in age of 6 months by progressively decrea.«ing 
percentages (18 — 15 — 8 — 5). 

II. — Labour empeoyet) in machine, as compared with that in 
HAND MiEKiNG — The data relating to the labour required in hand and 
in machine milking are taken from 93 farms in the Michigan districts 
where the condensed milk industry is very important. These data are 
summarised in the annexed Table 
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Labour needed for machine as compared with that for hand milking 


I 

fcja o) c,tj 


la' 


Work per cow 
per year 




1 1 I 

i °i 

I hours horns I hours 


Machtne milking: 

Average fur all the herds . . . 

Average for the herds containing up to 


Work per quintal 
of mUk 


I 




- §11 3 

•S’gl ^ 
I « 




15 cows. 


Average for the herds of more than 15 I 
cows . . ... ... 

and Mtlktng: All the herds. . 


(hours hours hours 

j 1 

51 i8.2 57.9' 13.4 71.3J 2.11 0.46 2.57 

j 

1 17 13.r‘ 65.2 14.7 79.9 2.30 o 48 2.78 


34, 20.8 55.6 130 68.6 2.05 0.46 2,51 
42' i3.6| 89.2 II. 2 100 4j 2.78 035 3.13 


III — StkriIvISAtion of the mieking machines - Owing to the 
fact that tho«*e who use mechanical milkers often do not know exacth 
how to ‘-tcrilise them, and the neglect of the makers to give instructions on 
this ^ub^ect for the machines they sell, large quantities of milk have been 
produced in the United States containing an excessive number of micro 
organisms Partly for this reason and partly on account of the ret urn to 
the country of moie abundant lalxnxr, hand milking is again competing 
‘‘erioii^ly w'ith machine milking in the States 

It has been absolutely jiroved that the chief source of the bacteiial 
contamination of milk is the dairy utensils with which it is brought into 
direct contact (i) The best means of avoiding this is to carrA’ out thoi- 
ough sterilisation of all parts of the aj^paratus These methods have been 
proposed, a) h\ heat ; b) by chemical agents ; c) bj’^ cooling 

The first is very efficacious, pro\ided it is done with boiling watei 
or steam, but has the disadvantage of spoiling the rubber parts of the ma- 


(i) M Y. Prvcha and H A Haroing (Klimmatioii of Gennsfrom Dairy IHeiisiJs (i) h\ 
Rinsing; (2) by Drying in Sun and Air, in lUtnots AgncuUutal Expeiiment station liulUhn 2^0, 
PP 139-168. l^rbanti, 1920) have proved by experiment that the chief causes of the 1 »acteria 
contamination of milk are the dairy utensils and not the cur, the construction of the 
stable, or the way in which the tjrdmary work of the stable and the dairy is earned out 
Washing the cans in hot water and drying them in the sun bottom upward is a very effectual 
means of destroying germs especially when done by machinery A hot solution of sodi 
quickly loses its germicidal powei through neutralisation and cooling, if passed from one can 
to the other — J J Hoopkr and J W. Nutti'R (The Production of Cream Milk at the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, in Kentnchy . 4 grtc. Exp, Sta Circular, 24, 
15 PP i2ftg Eexington, 1920) report that at the Kentucky Aiarricultural Experiment Station 
unboiled milk containing only a very small number of bacteria has been produced and 
sold, by means of: cooling the milk just taken from the cow , carefully sterilising the uten¬ 
sils after washing and again before using them ; simple, but not primitive appaiatus, and 
the elimination cf milk c'oming from inflamed mammals (fd) 





chine. This has been remedied by making rubber tubes which remain 
unharmed by this mode of sterilisation, but only with partial success as 
regards those parts which must necessarily be ** estamp^es''of solid ma¬ 
terial. 

As chemical agents the following have been suggested : A solution 
of boric acid, slaked lime, formaldehyde, a solution of common salt, soap 
powder, etc. It has been observed that the most effective of these is com¬ 
mon salt, but it has the disadvantage of corroding certain metallic parts. 
RtTEHi^E, Brkei> and Smith (New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 450, 198) have proved that the micro-organisms which live in brine 
cannot thrive in milk and vice-versa. Wing (Cornell University Agricul-- 
tural Experiment Station. Circular 18, 1913) has proved that brine can 
be easily and efficaciously sterilised by the addition o'f hypochlorite ; the 
mixture, solution of common salt + hypochlorite, therefore, will be found 
to be a really effective means of chemically sterilising those parts of the 
milking machine which are not proof against heal. 

The third method has been used with success by several breeders of 
New York State, where cold springs abound. It is rather a preventive 
measure, and consists in rinsing, between two milkings, the tubes and re¬ 
ceptacles of the milking machine by passing cold water through and over 
them. To be effective, the water should be at a temperature below lO® C. 

F. D. 

638 ~ Investigations on the Chemistry of Milk and Dairy Products, made in the United 
States. — I. 1*ALMEK, ly. S , Th^ Preservation of MiJk for Chemical Analyses, in lv«i- 
versttv of Missouri. Collej^c of AiirtcuUure, As:,rtcultural Experiment Station Research 
BuUeUnlSi't 34, 31 pp., bibliogr. of 26 works, Columbia Missouri, — II. PAi.Mt:R» 

Iv. S , The Chemistry of Churning, Ibid , Bulletin 163, pp ini';. — III. Smn^LKK, 

G. C., The Eecithin Content of Butter and its Possible Relationship to the Fishy 
Flavour, va. Cornell Lint verst Iv, A cirtcuilurul Experiment Station, Memoir 2^. pp. 

I pi. Ithaca, N. Y, igiq — lV.*CusiCK, J T, Phosphorus in Bfitter, Ibid., Memoir 30, 
pp. 1 50-1 n)2o. — V. Hkpburn, N. W , A Modified Babcock, Method for Determining 

Fat in Butter, Ibid ] Memoir 37 ,Ipp. 660-690, 1920 —VI. Suppler, (t C and Bellis, B., 
Fat Analysis of Milk Powder’ in Journal of Dairy Science, v V, No. i,pp. 39* 
bibliogr. of 8 works. Baltimore, Jaa. i<>22. 

I. — The preservation of miek for chemicae anaeyses. — De¬ 
tailed investigation as to the effect of various factors on the preservation 
of milk for chemical analyses ; it treats of : quality and quantity of the 
preservative ; temperature* during preservation, development of micro¬ 
organisms before the addition of the preservative : quantity of air in contact 
with the milk ; relative importance of bacteria and enzymes in the decompo¬ 
sition of milk ; minimum quantity of best preservative to use. 

Of the antiseptics tested (formaldehyde, corrosive sublimate, bichro¬ 
mate of potavssium, sulpliate of copper, thymol, toluol), formaldehyde is 
the best becau.se it causes the fewest alterations in the milk constituents. 
The author has devised the following method, which permits of the milk 
being preser\>^ed unaltered for analysis for several weeks. 

Carefully stir the sample of milk which has just been taken from the 
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COIV ; measure out exactly i litre and then to 1.5 to 2 cm of formalin 
(containing approximately 40% of formaldehyde), place in a bottle, 
preferably sealed, sufficient to fill about ®/io of the bottle ; cool rapidly 
to 8-10® C or under and keep the milk at this temperature until it is aur 
aly&ed. 

II. — The Chemistky of churning — The microscopic examination 
cf butter made from cream coloured with Sudan III and fuchsine confirms 
Fischer's theory that churning is the transformation of an emulsion of 
fatty matter contained in a hydrated colloid (cream) into an emulsion of 
hydrated colloid contained in fatty matter (butter) 

III — The lecithin content of buti'er ani> its possible relation¬ 
ship TO THE FISHY FLAVOUR — If trimethylamine be added to cream or 
to butter before preparation, the butter when made ha® a fi^hy flavour 
(See R. Sept I 9 I 3 » 1087) In commercial butters having a fi‘-hy 

flavour, the author has noticed (by means of a special micro-reaction) 
the presence of trimethylamine The hypothesis that the characteristic 
flavour caused by this alteration is due to the presence of trimethylamine 
arising from the decomposition of lecithin is therefore correct The pre¬ 
sence of the latter has been observed by the author and by J T Cusick 

In order to a«^certain the biological condition^- which produce the fishy 
flavour, samples of cream are inoculated with micro-organisms i'-dated 
from butter having a fi^hy flavour, especially when Bacierium tchtyosmiu^ 
Hammer or some other micro-organi^-m not identified had been inoculated 
li, tchivosmtui^ decomposes the choline (a lecithinic base) and sets free 
trimethylamine. The action of specific bacteria is therefore sufficient, if 
not neces'-^ar>% to produce trimethylamine in butter 

IV. — Phosphorus in butter — The pasteurisation of cream 
lender^ the organic components of phosphorus more soluble, so tliat they 
are lo'-t in churning This loss (in freshly made butter) is greater in the 
caire of ripe creams than in that of fresh creams, whether pasteurized 
( r not. After storage for 15 months the greater part of the soluble organic 
phosphorus is transformed into inorganic phosphoru®. Butters made from 
lipe cream, pasteurised or otherwise, had a tendancy to retain more ‘‘Oluble 
c'lganic jihosphoru*- than the others About of the total amount of 
])hosphorus in the cream remains in the buttermilk and only 25 % ])as®e"' 
into the butter ; the difference is lost in the water used in washing and in 
that which drains from the salted butter. 

V. — A modified BABCOCK METHOD FOR DETERMINING FAT IN BUTTER 
— Hepburn has compared the Babcock container for samples of 6 gm 
and that for samples of 9 gm for determining fat in butter. The difference 
observed in the result® thus obtained is slight and quite negligible in prac¬ 
tice. For this reason the author advises the use of a container for 9 gm. 
f n the grounds of convenience. 

VI. — Fat anai.ysis of milk powder. — The Association of Offi¬ 
cial Agricultural Chemists has not yet indicated an official method for de¬ 
termining fat in milk powder.’ The Roesk-Gottijkb method however, 
i generally considered to be the best for this purpose, though numerous 
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modifications of existing methods have been proposed SUPPUEE and 
Bellis have submitted several to comparative tests and have obtain¬ 
ed results from which they draw the following conclusions 

1) Normal variations m results obtained should not exceed 15 
of the powder analysed 

2) The diminution of fat content ( % of the powder analy'^ed) in 
old powders is only apparent it is due to moisture absorbed by them 

3) The method by simple extraction with ether gives results 25 % 
inferior, on an a\ erage, to those obtained with the RoESE-GottdiEb (Mo- 
jonnier) method 

4) The Ri DMOND modification of the Babcock method by centri¬ 
fuging, does not give reliable results 

5) The Robsl-Gotti tlb method modified by making the extraction 

with an acid instead of an alkaline medium generally gives better re¬ 
sults F D 

4539 - Investigations on the Bacteriology of Milk and Dairy Products d), made In 
recent Years in the United States. — 1 Paki-r i c Butw j t> ana conk ii j 

Relation between I ictic \cid I*ro<luctior nncl Baclenal C^rowth in the Sourinp: of Milk 
m York A ficullural Fxptrtmmt ^^taHon Trchntral linlUtin 74 2 | pp ^ 

ne\a i<)t ; — 11 Bin in K S and SrocKiNO fr 1 he Accuracy of Bact trial Counts 
from Milk Sample*- fbtd / tchniLil JinUeitn 7s PP — HI Jlnsfn S O Iht 

T ictic Acid Bictena in A DansK T uhn^K Schb hoUt^iidmsk o Math Aia 

senes VIJI vtil V jip Si i )( ->r pi joj ) suinmarircd m Fxpeitment Station 

Rtcordj V j "No ** pp ()So 681 \\ ishinj^ion ><o\ i 120 - IV ITammtr, B U 
Studies on Abnomi il I \ operated Milk in loua, icultutai Fxpiiintent Station 

Reseaich hulUiin s PP 18^ i )8 i >i -- V ITammir, B V Studus o^■ romiaticii 
of in Si^ettened Condtnstd Aulk Ibid, Riscarch hulletin >54 pp «ii 22* 

figs 191 J — VI Hammer B U and BAmi-'i, D I , Ihe Volatile Acid I'rodutlion 
of St liters and of Organi^^ins Jsf Jattd ficni them, Ibid Aesiarch hulhtin ss i>p ^2^ 

^ \0 I gig — Vll llAMMLR, B U Bactcnologital Results obtained ui Pmctitc 
with Vat Pasteurization and with out of the Final I’ackagc Methods Ibid Bnlkttn ig< 
pp i*)<J i*)8, igio —VIII 3 xpenments with Dairy Produce in Vlrisconstn A ricultural 
Exptnment ^Station Bulletin pp 43 14 Madison 1920 — IX* Keeping Qualit> of 
Buttei, in Minnesota A^ncuUuial Ixperiment Station Report 191 > pp 44 4*?, St 
Paul I<120 — X Dairy Products, in Vntier^iiy of ( alifornia^ ( oUeie of A/^riculture, 
A ftcuHutal Experiment Station Report 3919, pp 7 ( 77 Berkeley, 1920 —XI idean 
Ibid Report, 1920, pp 72 74 1021 — XII Atjckfr G T The Microscopic Study 
of Bacteria in Cheese in Neti York Af^ricultural Experiment Station I echnical Bulletin 
No 87 II pp, bibliogr of 12 works Geneva, Oct 1921 —X 3 II Redfiei.d, H W , 
Ihe Determination of Yeasts and Oidia in Cream and Butter, in Journal o 1 Datrx 
Silence v V No i pp 14 21, bibliogr of 12 works Baltimore, Jan 1922 

I — Rubai ION between eactic acid production and bacterial 
i^RowiHS IN THF SOURING OF MILK — Two sample^ of pasteunzed skimmed 
milk containing a •-mall ntimber of bactena, and from the same cow, were 

(i) See 1 H Eckii s, \aluable Bulletins and Circulars for the Dair> Farmer and the 
Manufacturer of Dair\ Products in t nnersity of Mtnnesofct, Agrtculiutal Exien^on Dt 
listen. Spec Cucttlai 2, 4 PP St Paul, 1919 —Bibliogr in eluding especially the works 
of the Department of Agriculture and Agricultural Bxpetiment Stations In the United 
States {Ed) 
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jti 0 cu 1 {it 6 d each with a different culture of Streptococcus lacHcus and incu 
bated at 25® C The e'^timation** c»f soumes^ and the bacterial count were 
performed at half hour or one houi intervals 15 hours after inoculation 
In one case there wa*- appioxiniately the expected increase in the number of 
bactena (double for each generation) but in the others the speed of multi¬ 
plication was much slower and remained fanly con-tant duung the whole 
period of ‘•y^tematic ob-ei\ation The (quantity of acid produced was 
approximately in proportion to the number of bacteria present In 
a vigorous culture a single cell ]>roduced 5 10- and 10 x: milli 

gram*- of lactic acid pei hour 

II — ThI accuracy 01 BACJlRl^Iv COUXTS PROM MU K SAMPI.US — 
By mean*- of 3 parallel setie*- of bacteriological analyse*^ of milk the author*- 
have ob*-er\ed a clo^e agreement between the number of i-olated groups 
of micro-organisms ( clumps ) of one or ‘‘C\eial ^x>ecies counted directlx 
under the micro cope ot on the ag 11 plate 

In the Isolated grou])*- the a\ or ige number oi individuals geneialh 
\aned between 2 and (> but ‘-ometime^ when there were streptococci it 
wa*- much higher 

The bacterial c )unt on the plate doc not represent the total iiiimbei 
of bacteria pre cut a the 1 olated group*- of micro oigaimim ( clumx)s *) 
are ver> lucomplctelv broken \\p in the ]n ict^ iisualh cuiplo\td foi 
diluting IkiukIs 

III — Thi lACiic ACID BACTi Ri V - Moiiograxili m which the 
cultural character and ourcc ot etlerg^ and food used bv the sjiecies 
in question are esx)eciall\ ^hown It 1 based on 10 >ear work 
and on the culture of 330 stocks isolated fiom milk and dalr^ pioducts 
excrements and \egetabk m<ittei 

The lactic acid bactena are considered h^ the author to be a gioup of 
non-motile rod-sha^ied or s^ihencal forms x>roduciug no sjiores gram pos 
ilive deprived of catalase and which ferment yiroducmg chieflv lactic acid 
The dextrorotar> 01 le\orotary optic acti\it> constitute an important 
diagnostic character as the optic properties are not influenced by the 
quality of the sugar fermented Fi\e genera {1 hcrmohacterium Strepio 
bacterium Betahacterium "streptococcus and Betacoccus) compnsing 22 
species, are known to be tnie bactena pioducmg lactic acid, and two ge 
nera (Microhacterium and Tetracoccus) are \ery analogous forms 

The true lactic acid bactena are incapable of decomposing ammo 
acids not m combination and comparatively few have a marked proteol3d:ic 
action The coccus which decompioses casein, does tins slowly and forms 
peptones, these are then broken down ammo-acids, but the lod-like fornis 
which decompose casein set free the mono-ammo acids from the casein 
molecule without a prehmitiary formation of peptone From the peptones, 
the lactic acid bactena form a quantity of polypeptides which are not pre¬ 
cipitated by phosphotungstic aad 

The author observed that a number of lactic acid bactena, if cultivat¬ 
ed in milk, produce, especially at a low temperature a saliva, due to the 
swelhng of the capsules, more or less distinct, which surround the cells 

[•»»] 
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at certain phases of the culture Streptococcus cremorts (a new natne)^ 
which IS the typical micro-organism of the starter, t e, the inoculation 
cultures used in makmg butter, al®o produce ropy milk The best stocks 
of 5 cremorts for making butter have, it ‘>eems, the lowe^^t power to ferment 
^accharo«fe, maltose and dextrin 

The author, as an experiment made ‘^onie cheeses with milk practically 
germ-free and inoculated with pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria In 
ever3^ ca^-e putnd fermentation wa^ greatly reduced 

Streptohactertum caset {- Bacterium casei a) was the mo<*t 'satisfactory 
when high temperatures were not U'-ed in the process of making the cheeses 
the second place is held bv Streptococcus lactis (== S lachcui) and the third 
by L cremorts Tctracocciis liqiicfacuns ( Micrococcus casei Itquefactens) 
renders the chee^^e rather «^oft and impart^* to it an odour and flavour sim¬ 
ilar to those of Swi'-s cheese and chee'-e from the Rm'-ian steeppes The 
value of Theymohacterturn hchtheum (— Bacterium caset e) i« confirmed 
for cooked chee«-es 

IV — Noixs ON ABNORMAi ivAPOKAiBii Mii^K - A de'-cnption of 
the morphological, cultural and biochemical characters of Bacillus amarus, 
a new micro-organism polited from c\aporated milk having a bitter fla¬ 
vour and abnormal odoui lAaporated •-tenli'^ed milk, inoculated with 
this bacillus curdles after some month*- and the bacillu** almost entirely 
disappcai*-^ 

V “ NoTIS on lOKMATlON OI G \S IN SVEK 1 I.NXI) CONDI NSED MIX.K 
— A sweetened condensed milk after the clo'-ing of the tins, undergoes 
gaseous fermentation a new \ea^t Torula lacits-condenst, ha® been iso¬ 
lated from It and ob‘‘er\ed to be the came of thi*- alteration 

VI - Tlir \OIAlITF ACID PRODUCIION OI blARIDRS AND ORGAN¬ 
ISMS isoDAiED PROM IHEM — None of the micro-organi«^m« isolated 
from a " starter "and cultivated m milk produce '-trong acidity, whereas 
the mixed cultures of Bacterium lacius aetdt and "-ome of the'-e micro oig- 
anisms (incapable alone of curdling the milk) produce a \olatile acidity 
approximately equal to the characteristic acidity of good " starters " 
It mu'^t be concluded that the combined action of the micro-organisms 
jiresent in the " ^tarter ' is nece'^^ary to obtain the de'-ired volatile 
acidity 

VII — BacI'PRIOLOGICAJ RKSUI IS OBlAINEl) IN PRACTICE WITH 
MIEK PAsrEURiSED BFEORF AND AUER Boa'll INC —- Milk stenlised after 
bottling gave a ^mailer numbei of amples with a high percentage of bac- 
tena than milk sterilised in the vat and then bottled 

VIII — Research in dairy products \r the Wisconsin agricue- 
ruRAE EXPERIMENTAE STATION — Cheddar cheese made with sterilised 
milk has no flavour To remedy this defect, E G Hastings and J E 
Sammis have used a special " starter " containing, besides lactic acid bacte¬ 
ria, micro-organisms I'^olated from the ground and from excrementfe 

H H Sommer has observed that milk sufficiently acid to be cap¬ 
able of titration, does not imply that it will curdle after «tenlisation , con¬ 
densed milk factories therefore have no rea*^on for refusing very acid milk. 

[«st] 
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Curdling is principally due to an excess of soluble salts of calciuni and the 
tendency to curdle may easily be corrected by the addition of the propei 
citrates or phosphates 

IX — Effect of enzymes and micro-okganisms on the keeping 
quaeity of butter — As a result of researches made at the Minnesota 
Agricultural Expenment Station i) butter made from cream pasteunzed 
at 800 C (a temperature which destroys the enzymes) keeps better than that 
made from the same cream heated to the ordinary temperature of 630 C 
(enzymes still active) , 2) by placing a small quantity of starter *’ in the 
chum, butter made from fresh cream has a better odour and flavoui than 
that obtained by the old system of letting the cream ripen in the pan^ 
befoie churning 

X and XI — Experiments on dairy products madf ai ihe Caei- 

PORNIA AGRICUETURAE EXPERIMENT StAJION (i) — E S DeNNING 

has observed that butter cut into blocks weiglung 900 gm wrai)ped in 
l>archment paper, covered with a solution at 20 of common salt and 
kept at lo^ C were still in a good state of preservation after 8 month‘s 

The following conclu'-ions anived it on the use and bacterial composi¬ 
tion of the starter aie chiefly’' based on the works of A S Baird 

1) The use of a startei containing Bacillus hulgaricus produces 
<i thin cheese of gf>od quality itom skimmed nulk , 

2) Pasteurised milks ripened with B bulgancus produces a rather 
firm Cheddar cheese , 

^) A pure culture of B bulgartcus used as a ‘ starteris more effect¬ 
ive than a culture of streptococcus lacttcus (B lactts actdt) for prevent 
mg gaseous fermentation in cow-paste cheese (“ California cheese '), but 
the odour and flavoui are not uniform 

Regarding researches on the ]>ossible substitutes for rennet, it wa^ 
<»bserved that pepsin makes a tough cheese, and this, it seems, should be 
attnbuted to the fact that, to cause curdling, pepsin needs more acidit\ 
thin rennet A mixture of equal parts of pepsin and rennet, on the other 
hanri gives satisfactorv results 

II S Baird has investigated the use of ‘ startei s fot niaking 
Cheddar cheese from pasteurised milk , he has observed that no cultuie 


(I) Othci lutcresUng studies, described in the J.g2( Report, deal with the keeping of milk 
and butter — C E Ro^dhottsk and T C Marqtt\rt>i have evauuued milk kept 111 
rcfrigerators cooled by a euireut of watei and have obser\ed that botUed aud pasteurized 
milk can be kept in them without becoming sour for at least 24 hours Of these refnger i 
tors, those with linen partitions are as eftieaeious as thosi of cement In an experiment made 
by S E Di NNING, a certain quanlitj ot buttei was kept at the room temperature, from 
nth June, in brine of different strengths On 22nd July, the best presetved sampU was 
that which had lemained in a solution of 30 % The sample in a saturated solutKiii 
(at 40 %) took the second place , while that in a 20 % solution was in a worst condition 
tlian the sample wrapped in paix.r which had not been in brine On 14th October, larnc 
of the samples kept at a natural temperature were in good condition , those kept in the 
icfngemtor, on the contrary had not deteriorated {Fd ) 
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G^ives favourable results with pasteurised milk at 75^ C by the continuous 
heating process. 

Some of the cultures give more favourable results with milk kept at 
630 for 20 minutes and then cooled to C. The ctiltures were obtained 
from milk in its natural state. 

XII. — The microscopic study of bacteria in cheEvSE. — 
Hucker quotes the works of several authors (Johan-Oesen, Trotei-Pe¬ 
terson, Gorini, R0DEIJ.A) who formerly used the process of direct micro¬ 
scopic examination of microtomic sections of cheese, and describes the 
technical method which he himself has used in this process, and the 
results he has obtained in applying it to the study of bacterial flora in 
Cheddar cheese. 

He cuts the samjjle under consideration into .‘■mall cubes which are 
imbedded in paraffin wax and then cut into sections 5 (x in thickness with 
the Minot rotary microtome. The sections arc then stained by the Gram 
method, followed by methylene blue. 

The number of micro-organisms determined by this direct examination 
was much greater than that obtained by the ordinary cult.ural method. 
The two methods together give much more satisfactory results than those 
obtained with one alone. 

XIII. — The dkterminatiov of yeasts and oidia in cream and 

BUTTER. — Among the various factors which determine the preservation 
of butter, several authors have attached importance to yeasts and Oidium 
lactis. Redfteld has devised a special method of investigation to enquire 
into the matter. The results obtained, w'hich he sets out in tabular form, 
show that the actual number of micro-organisms present in butter recently 
made is of little importance. The addition of '' starter introduces bacte¬ 
ria of the pure acidifying type in such quantities as to predominate in the 
bacterial count at this ])hase. The other groups represented only occa¬ 
sionally show an insignificant number of micro-organisms. The micro¬ 
organisms of the peptonising gronj> abound only in butters of very inferior 
quality. On the whole, butters of inferior (piality contain a large number 
of yeasts and Oidium lactis, but there are sufficient divergences to indicate 
that the deterioration of the bntter is also caused by other agencies as yea? ts 
and oidium are present both in inferior qualities of cream and of butter. 
It is pos.sible that in the final product their number is in correlation wdth 
the condition of the cream treated (i). F. D. 


(1) Icc cream may be iucliidcd in the cjitegory of dairy products (see: W. W. Fisk, 
The Bock of Ice Cre^tm, p. XVIII, -f 302, 88 fig. New York, Macmillan Co., ioiq). The 
following may he cited as bacteriological studies on this subject : i) Hammer, B. W. an<l 
Saunders, E R., A Bacteriological Study of the Method of Pasteurizing and Homogeinizlng 
the Ice Cream Mix, in Iowa A i^rtcultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 186, pp. 17^26. Ames, 
1019; 2) Edi-enberg, II. B., A Study of Bacteria in Ice Cream during Storage, in Cornell 
Umversify Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N Y., 1919. bVom the results of his 
researches the author declares that: i) with agar plates the number of bacteria is greater 
than with those of gelatine; 2) the use of tournsol sUghtly increase this number in 
either cast; incubation at 2o<* C for 7 days gave the best results of all those tested for the 
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640 - Influenee of Surroundings and Temperature of Incubation on the Bacterial 
Count of Miik« - STjPFi,6r, O c , Whiuj^o, W a , ami Downs, P A , in Memoir 47, 
Cofnell Umvef^ity, A‘ ncuUnrul hxt>ertment Station and I he Cieamtr\ and Milk Plant 
Monthly, V XI, No 2, pp 2‘S-26 Chicaf?r), Vcb 1^22 

The present methods of countim^ bacteria in milk give onl3' approxi- 
mate results which cannot be used foi pur|>oses of compaii‘-on. The^' are 
undoubtedly of great U'-e in safeguaiding the intere'-ts of consumers in 
large towns as is shown b\" the report (iqiy) of the Committee on v^la- 
tistics of Milk and Cream Regulations of the Official Dairy In^trnctoi' 
Association Tlii-- Committee has brought togethei all the regulatic 1 s 
concerning the sale of milk in 409 town^ large and medium ^ize. in the 
United States, and has obseived that 189 of these town*- impose a le^al 
limit for the niiiiibei of bac'leiia in milk sold in the municipality The 
limits allowed vary^ for the diffeient town^ from 50000 to 5 000 000 f ei 
cubic cm ; about half the number of towns adopt the limit of 500000 
The necessity’’ of fixing legal limits for the bacteria in cieam has not seeim d 
so urgent, for 30 only’ of the 409 towns have done so thc'-e limits range 
fiom 50000 to 1000000 organisms per cub cm 

The inaccuracies inse})aiable fiom the ptesenl method*- of counting 
bacteria aie too gieat to allow of attaining that degree of accuracy- which 
would seem to he guaianteed by- the fact tlint ty^hcal numerical limit 
have been ado])ted 

The American Public Health Association, lecognismg the enoimous 
variations observed in the results furnished by- the ordinary’^ method of 
,)latc counting, drew up in 1915 a method of counting niicn)-oiganisms in 
milk called The Standard Method of Bacterial Analy^ses of Milk which 
includes the use of pure agar plates and incubation for 48 hours at 37® C. 

The genend use of this method has the advantage of giving results 
more easily c'oiupared, but still far from uniform, as Conn found in 1915 
by having the same milk examined by^ foni different laboratories 

The reasonsfoi disagreement in the results of plate c'ouiits aie numerous , 
I) certain species do not produce colonies visible among their ‘•uri on ndings 
<ind at the incubation temperature employ-ed , 2) tendenew of seveial spe- 


i^iowth of ice-cic£im bacteria on ag<ir plates In the bacterial count b> the plate xnethotl, 
the most serious ern^rs aie eaiise<l by the inequality ot ciistiibutuiu in the linal dilution 
with water The various ingredients used 111 the iiianufactiiic of ice cicam milk, cream 
.iml condensed milk — are the nifist fniittui sonices of bacteria By subjecting them to 
thorough pasteurization, a small iiumbei of bacteria ouly will be found in the ice cream In 
addition to the contamination due to the app^iratus used, theie i'- geneiallv an increase 111 
the number of bacteria aiused by the freezing process, which might be attributed to the 
breaking up of clumps of micro-organisms 

There is no radiaU cluiuge in the total numbei of micro organisms ni ice cream during 
"torage But there ‘?ccms to be a slight decrease during the lirst 2 to 4 da>s, followed bv 
1 gre^iter int'reasc and then again by a corresponding decieasc lietween the 4th and 21st 
1 ‘iys, aftei which there is a very slow decrease The bacterkU groups <lo not appreckiblv 
‘change duting storage. The aciditlers predominate throughout the period of storage, and 
"'cveral of them, it api>cars, liclong to the Bat/ertum lactis acidi group, {Fd.) 


[• 4*1 
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cies to exist in groups of 2 or 3 individuals more or less completely broken 
up during the prej>aration of the plate ; 3) too few or too many colonies on 
the plate ; 4) hindrance or beneficial effect of the diffusion of the sub-pro- 
ducts of the growth of certain species on other*'' within the radius of diflfu- 
sion ; 5) personal error, etc. 

The Standard Method has fixed the minimum number of colonies 
at 30, and the maximum at 200, per plate; according to Messr Breed and 
Dotojerier (1916), the limits 30-^00 give equally satisfactory results. 

Several authors have noticed that the use of agar plates ±0 5vhich 
have been added cat bo hydrate*-, and a longer peiiod of incubation at a 
lower temperature, have *-everal advantages; the authors have therefore 
examined the variations in bacterial counts effected at different incubation 
temperatures, and with agar disks with or without the addition of carbo¬ 
hydrates 

The sample^ u<ed in thc^e experiments were taken indiscriminately 
from the market at Ithaca at frequent intervals during a period of 18 
months With the same dilution (»f each ’■ample 27 plates were made 9 
ot agar , 9 of agar -f- r of dextrose , 9 of agar +> t % of lactose The 
agar was all of the same qnaht> In each gioup of 9 plates 3 were incubated 
at 37<^ for 48 hours , 3 at 30^ for s days , and 3 at 20® for 5 days por all 
the rest the authois adhered stricth" to the vStandard Method " proces*- 

From the lesults. arranged in tabular foim, the following conclusions 
may be drawn 

The great differences observed in the counts made on different sub¬ 
strata and at diffeient incubation tenipeiattires, clearly show the insuffi¬ 
ciency of any combination of temperatuie and substratum to determine the 
maximum number of bacteria m the different samples of milk Pure 
agar at 37^ foi 48 hours is certainly the least adequate combination foi the 
Xmrpose ; the use of agai with galacto'-e at the ‘*ame temperature has few 
or no advantages o\er agar n-ed alone , the majority of the results given 
by it are inferior to those obtained by incubation at 30-20<^ for 5 days 

To obtain the largest numbers of bacteria, agar with dextrose at 30^ 
for 5 days a])x:)ears to be supeiior to all other combinations treated in this 
work. 

The numbers of bacteria obtained at 37^ after 48 hours, are probably 
subject to greater divergencies than those obtained at lower temperatures 
with longei peiiods of incubation It has been proved that normal varia¬ 
tions of temperature in a large number of jdates in cltise proximity, are buffi- 
cient to cause in the same sam^qe of milk, a xx)ssible 50 times greater num¬ 
ber of bacteria ; whereas if the plates are sufficiently wide apart to enable 
the air to circulate freely between them, a variation of not more than three 
times the number is obtained Wlien experimenting at a temperatuie 
35^ therefore, the incubator must be sufficiently ventilated to permit of 
all the plates being equally heated. 

The possible variations in the numbers of bacteria due to the pre¬ 
sent method of counting do not imply that this method is useless; but 
its limitationjT should be recognised and the grading of milk into various 

f«4#) 
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classe of punty and keeping quality should not be based exclusively 
on it* 

To harmonize these variations with the typical methods of examina¬ 
tion, all factors which tend to cause variation and disagreement should be 
reduced to a minimum. p. D 

641 - Variations of certain Characters of the Fatty Matter in Buffalo and Cow-Milk, 
corresponding with Change of Season and Feeding. Pi^YMrisr, p j ,an<j aiyei., 
A- R P , in Mefnoirs of the Department of Ai^rtculiure in India, Chemical Series, v VI, 
No 4, pp. 187-208, tab *). Calcutta, 1021 

For the purposejr of inspection and determination of the degree of pu¬ 
rity and of the other character^ of butter and of dairy ])roducts, numerous 
vStates have adopted technical method*^ based on the chemical propertie*- 
of the fats contained in the^e foods , ^uch method‘> are tho'-e of * Reichkrt- 
Meisse (wJiich reveal« the relative quantit3^ volatile fatty acid**) — 
PoeenskE (which differentiates the volatile fatty acids soluble in water 
Irom those which aie insoluble) — Avi: IvAIJ.ement (which is of practical 
importance because it enables the purity 01 adulteration of butter to be 
ascertained by means of the relative solubility’ in water of the barium salt^ 
contained in the fatty acids), etc 

Very’ few researches have been made on this subject in Fntish India, 
<ind the authors proposed to remedy this bv making a seiies of investiga¬ 
tions based on the alx)ve methods, to determine the phy’-sjcal and chemical 
])ro]>erties of pure butter made fiom the tuilk of cc'ws and buffaloes fed un 
der well-defined conditions. 

These investigations completed, both in the ca^e of isolated animah 
.ind herds, and set forth in detail in 5 tables, gave the following chief results 
a) from each animal butter may be produced with character^- widely differ¬ 
ing from those of the total produce of a herd ; b) in the case of the total 
product from a herd, the divergence of the characteis considered to be nor¬ 
mal is more accentuated during the months in which warm and dry weathei 
jirevails ; c) the ordinary chemical and physical determinations do not 
permit of distinguishing the fat of cow butter from that of buffalo butter , 
<0 if the numerical indices adopted in other countries be considered as min- 
imiims of purity, a great part of the fatty mattei of butter jirodnced from 
Mie milch-cattle of India must be taken as altered K F. 

The Reciprocal Application of the Numerical Indices of the Characters of the 
Fat in Cow Batter and in Ghee ” (clarified Buffalo Butter). - plymi n, r i ana 

Aiyer, R. P., in Memoirs of the Department of A^rtcnlinn in India, Chemical Scries, 
vol VI, No. *», pp. 2oii-2i4, 1 cliagr. Calcutta, Oct 

The fatty matter of butter reaches the market after passing through 
numerous and varied processes, according to circumstances, and in conse¬ 
quence the numerical indices usually employed to estimate the degree of 
purity cannot always be compared. Especially is this the case when 
the comparison is made between ordinary butter (from the cows), which is 
prepared at a low temperature, and clarified buffalo butter (the “ ghee **) 
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of the Hindoos), which is subjected to a high temi>erature during it** pre¬ 
paration. 

In the lesearche*' made on this subject, the authors have used butter 
and ghee each prepared from the same '-ample of milk (both cow and 
buffalo), and have subjected the cream to the different processes generally 
eniplo^^ed in India in the prei>aration of butter for the market. The re¬ 
mits obtained clearly ^how that the different method'* of ripening cream 
and preparing cow-butter at a low temperature oi ‘'ghee * at a liigh lem- 
])erature have no appicciable effect on the numerical indices usually em- 
])loyed in estimating their purit3" 

Investigation'- were also made with sainjiles of the fattj^ matter of 
butter and “ ghee kept from 3 to 5 yeais, and it was proved that the fact 
of heating buttei fat to a high temperature, as is done in the manufacture 
of “ ghee ", doe^ not modify the numerical indices of its characters, nor the 
conclusions which may be drawn therefrom 

Ill coucu'-ion, the indices 1 elating to butter fat may also be applied 
to “ ghee ", and vuc-vcrsa 1C F 

r43 - Manufacture of Cheese of the Roquefort Type with Cows Milk in the United 
States. — Maiiikson, K T , in Untied States Department o) A~,ncHltui, HulUltn <>70 

l>p II W ashm«t(ni, 

Detailed lules aie given for the nitinufactuie of the Roquefort type of 
chee'-e from cow'^ milk The^e rules are ba'-ed on the experience gamed in 
cheese-making in the Daiiv Divi^on of the Dc]>ailmeut of Agriculture of 
the Duited vState*- at Giove Clt\^ PeiuisAdvania The care necessary during 
iipening is especially studied, and manufactuie of this type of cheese is 
rot advi'-ed in cheese factories which have not the necessarv apparatus 
foi iipenmg well. 

The Rocpiefort cheese produced in Fiance is made from ewc*s milk 
and IS one of the earliest of which mention is made The average coiupo'-i- 
lion of a good Ro<|uefort cheese is approximate]3^ as follows Watei 38 ; 

tat 32 %; protein 20 ; minerals 0 including 4 % of sodium chlo- 

iide 

Kwe's milk differs lx>th physically and chemically from that of the cow 
The relation between fats and ]>rotein, howevei, is almost the same 

The use of clean, fresh milk is essential From 3 to 4 % of “ starter " 
(which sets up fermentation) is used and the milk is given an acidity of 
20-23 % before being curdled It is heated to 28-29*^ C and curdled with 
rennet in the proportion of 190 to 250 gms per 1000 gms. of milk The 
curd is allowed to stand for i hour or i hours and then broken, and ten 
minutes afterwaids thrown into a cloth and left to drain for about twenty’ 
minutes When the curd is jmt into the mould, it is syirinkled three 
or four times with Penicilhum t/laucum iiowder. The cheevse is turned 
three or four times the first day and afterwards at least twice a day until 
the salting The temperature of the room in which the cheeses are ripened 
should be fiom r8 to 2 (P C and the moisture from 85® to go*^. In this 
room the cheeses are washed daily for four or five days, after which they 
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are salted in a special room in which the temperature is kept at 9® and the 
moisture between 80® and 90®. 

The salting lasts from 8 to 10 days. Special apparatus is necessary 
to ensure the right temperature, moisture and ventilation. The cheese^ 
are then pierced thirty or forty times and placed on shelves edgewise and 
not on their flat surfaces. 

By the use of a refrigerator and special apparatus, the cheeses ripen 
at 7“ioo C with slight ventilation. During the salting and wrapi>ing in 
tin-foil, the air should be dry and fresh. 

The cheeses are left to ripen two or three months, during which time, 
they are scraped every three or four weeks; the total loss from the scrap- 
ing is 7-8 %. 

After ripening, the cheeses are wrapped in tin-foil and stored for at 
least one or two months. 

At Grove City the cost price of the Roquefort type of cheese was 
estimated at 46 cents per pound With milk containing 4% of fat, the 
])roduction of cheese should be from 10 to ii kg. per 100 kg. of milk 

The cheeses when finished are wrapped in tin-foil lined with parchment 
])apeT and packed in cotton wool, in cases, 12 in each case. 

With proper apparatus and skilful labour, the Roquefort tyi)e of 
cheese may be successfully prepared from cows milk. F. D. 
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644 - Decree of December 2i, 1921, No. 15198 Sanctioning the Regulations relating 
to Plant Diseases in Brazil. — Dtarw offtaal, No 14, January 18,1922 (cf. Interna 
tional In'ititute of Agriculture, Fexies U^t&lattf^ de Vannic 1922, No. 2 (i). 

This Decree describes the regulations in force in Brazil respecting the 
trade in plants, or parts of plants, their importation, transit, and exporta* 
tion. 

Throughout the national temtor}- all trade importation or transit is 
forbidden in the case of . i) living plants, or parts of plants, infected with 
diseases or parasites recognised to be dangerous, 2) injurious live insects 
in every stage of their development; 3) cultuies of bacteria or fungi inju¬ 
rious to plants; 4) soil and mould that may contain (in any stage of devel¬ 
opment), fungi, insects or other plant enemies, even if such soil or 
mould should form an integral part of the said living plants , 5) cases, sacks 
or other packing material having been used in the trans|x>rt of the above- 
mentioned products. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce shall also be em¬ 
powered to forbid the importation of any plant product coming from 
countries suffering from the ravages of diseases or animal parasites, and 
hence constituting a source of danger to native crops. G. T. 

645 - Decree of January 26,1922, prescribing the Measures of Control of Diseases and 
Animal Parasites of Plants in the Regency of Tunis. — journal omciei tumstm. 

No. 20, March ii, 1922 (cf lexte^ le^tslaitfs etc No. s) 

When the injuries caused to cultivated plants by animal or plant, 
parasites are, or «eem likely to become, widespread or to assume seriou'" 
proportion^, the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Colonisa¬ 
tion passes decrees delimiting the infected areas, and prescribes the ne¬ 
cessary measures to destroy the pests and to regulate the transport of 
plants and parts of plants capable of propagating such parasites. 

All owners, including the State, Communes and Public Adminis¬ 
trations, or tenants of urban or rural landed property, are required 
to carry out the measures prescribed by the decrees. For this purpose 
they may, if belonging to the same or a neighbouring circondario, form 
themselves into co-operative Societies which in some cases may receive 
a grant. 


(j) Sec K April ig22. No 504 (J'li) 
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SJbiould the owners or occupiers of the property omit to carry out the 
regtilations in force, the work of destruction may be performed by the au¬ 
thorities at the expense of the interested parties, and without prejudice to 
the penalties entailed by such omission. 

In the case of any infringement of the rules laid down for the trans¬ 
port of plants, the sender as well as the forwarder are jointly responsible. 
Any plants transported fraudulently are seized and destroyed together 
with their packing material. If not detected until planted, they will be 
destroyed at the expense of the offender, who is liable to the same 
l)enalties as the sender and forwarder. G. T. 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 
BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 


646 -PersianBlack-Wheat dicoccum var. pers/cuin) resistant rbsistany 
to Fungus Diseases. — See No. 564 of this Review PLANTS 

647 - “ Rubin ” an early, Rust-resistant Spring Wheat, for Central Sweden. — Scc 

No. 55*> of this Review. 


648 - Sugar-Sorghum and its Rust-Resistant Qualities.-- See No. S07 of this Revtcxv. 

649 - Use 0! ‘‘Cambisan” in the Control of various Fungus Diseases of Rubber. means 

See No. 575 ot this Review. OP 

CONTROL 

650 - Means of Disease Prevention in the Preservation of Acorns and Beech-mast: — 

See No. 580 ot thi» Review. 


651 - Bacterium'fiaccumfacietts n. sp. inlurious to Beans in South Dakota.— disbasbs 

Hedges, r., in Science^ New Series, Vol. I^V, No. 1425, pp. 4^3-^3.4. Utici N. of various 

April 21, 1022. CROPS 

A new form of bacteriosis has been reported as attacking the ordinary 
haricot bean in Soitth Dakota. The agriculturist on the estate where 
the disease was discovered estimates that it caused the lo.^s of 90 % of this 
crop in 1920. In 1921, he sowed seed taken from the plants that had 
survived and lost about 25 % of the yield. Some of the seed from the 
crop obtained at Dakota in 1920 was sown at Arlington (Virginia), and 
produced a large number of diseased plants many of which nevei grew 
beyond the seedling stage. 

The disease is characterised by the withering of the leaves of the young 
plants sometimes accompanied by change of colour and stunted growth, 
reduced yield, and the death of some of the shoots if the plant has passed 
the first stages of its development. 

Samples of beans from South Dakota were received on August 6, 

1921, at the Ph3d:opathological Laboratory at the Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Washington. It was then discovered that bacteria were present in the 
vessels of the stem, and that the vascular ring was often of a brownish 
colour. A yellow micro-organism was isolated from the infected stems 
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which when inoculated into young, vigorous specimens of the variety of 
bean known as King of the Mountain, immediately caused withering. 
This micro-organism, when again isolated from these infected plants, in¬ 
duced withering in beans of the Great Northern variety. King of the Gar¬ 
den, a variety of Phaseolus lunaiu^, and Ito S.an, a variety of Glycine Soja 
were also infected by inoculation with a pure culture of the bacteria. The 
^ame micro-organism has been i’-olated from bean plants grown at Ar¬ 
lington and was found to reproduce the di'-ease 

The change of cokmr, •►ometimes ob'^er\"ed in in'fected bean plant"- 
appears as a pale-green, brownish-green, greenish-brown, or reddi^h- 
broivn area occa‘-ionally bordered with yellow. This area is at first flaccid, 
but afterwards become^- dry and a'^sumes the consistency of paper In 
many cases the whole blade and petiole betome flaccid and drooping, 
without undergoing any change of colour ; sometimes part of the leaf- 
blade become*- sol^t and changes colour, wliilc the re’-t of the lamina and the 
petiole lemains turgid foi a time 

The micro-organism inducing the disease is regarded a^ a species new 
to science and has been given the name of Bacterium flaccumfactens Tlie 
authoi gives a very detailed account of the many characters distinguishing 
it from Bact, Phaseoh Erw Smith G T 

652 - Potato Diseases in Argentina. (t 1 kci-a C 3 >., m liokim del Mtmsitrio Je 

tuUuia dc la Nacjdn Vol XXVI, No pp 2 pi Buenos Ayres, igzr 

Potato disease appears to be spreading in Argentina In addition to 
“ potato mould *’ {Phytophthora infesians), which has long prevailed there, 
causing very considerable damage, and dry-rot of the tubers,'' (Fusarium 
Solam), a fairly common malad>, a disease due to Cortiemm vagiim var 
Solam has been reported for ^ome years from the neighbourhood of 
Buenos Ayres During the agncultural 3^ear 1920-1921, Potato ‘-cab 
Oospora Scabies, was obser\ cd for the first time on potatoes coming from 
Balcarce 

The author dc'-enbes the churacteis of the two last mentioned parasi¬ 
tes and the means ot then <'ontrol 

The beetle, hpicantha adspersa j-ometinies causes ‘‘eriou^ injury to 
the potato G- T 

^53 “ Peronospora TrifoUorum found in Italy on Lucerne of Argentina 

Origin. — Campbkli., C , m \nvah di BoUifiica, Vol XV, Part 4, pp 283-281 

Rome, 1022 

In the course of comparative cultural experiments carried out with 
lucerne ^eed from different parts ot Italy, France and Argentina, the plot 
‘-own with Argentina seed was found, for several years in succession to be 
‘•eveiely attacked by Peronospora Trifohum De I^ry, whereas the other 
plots of lucerne, as well as tho*- c sown with sjiecies of Medicago, clovei, 
Lotus etc , were entirely free from the fungus 

The germinating capacit3" of the Argentina lucerne seed when previou*-- 
ly tested in the laboratory, did not differ from that of the seed from the 
other countries. q, 
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654 - Botrydipiodim Theobromae^ a Deuteromycete Injurious to the Cotton 
Plant {Oassypititn punctatum) in Dahomey. patouuxard, n., in Revue 
de Bctaniquc appliquee ci d*Aprtculture Colontale, Year II, No. pp. 41-42. J^e Man-, 
February 28, 1922. 

Cotton plants belonging to the species Gossypimn punctatum Schuni. 
and Thonn (= G. harbadense L.) and native to Dahomey have been seriouj-- 
ly' injured by Botryodiplodia Tkeobromac Pat. 

The diseased plants were stunted, bore few and malformed leaves, 
while the incompletely developed, .shrivelled, black i>ods did not open. The 
cotton was tangled into a shapeless mass, and was often quite black and 
always useless. 

The wood of the stem and root and also the cortex assumed an ab¬ 
normal grey colour, caused by the brownish filaments of the nn^celium 
which connect the cells. 

The parasite was seen externall3% on the lower part of the stem, near 
the root-collar, and on an oval swelling several centimetres in length, 
where it formed small, scattered, black tubercles which i>enetrated the epi¬ 
dermis. These tubercles are also met with on the largest branches, ard 
cover the surface of the bolls. They become fewer and smaller as the^' 
ascend the stem, and are composed of pycnidia united by a stroma. 

Should Botr. Theobromae continue io spraid on cotton plants, it might 
become a dangerous pest. The disease being a wound parasite probably 
penetrates into the stems through the lesions ]>roduced by insects in the 
growing tissues. G. T. 

655 - Diseases and Pests of Cinnamon in Ceylon. - - Scc No. 57 *^ of thi- Reviei^' 

656 - The Mucedinea^ Boirytis vulg^aris on the ornamental Liliaceae, Funkia 
ovata and F. Subcordata, and in Its latent Form on Rose Bushes In Italy. - 

Fkrkaris T. ana Ciferri, R , in Azurru Aefiaylcf-f loreale. Year Tl. Nt». 1, pp. 

San Remo, Januarv i, i<)22. 

Plants of Fimkia ovata Spreng. and of F. subcordata Si)reng. growing 
in two different jdace'-' have been found to be attacked b^^ Botrytis vut- 
garis PV. 

The disease first made its appearance on the floral axes in the form of 
a white cotton like mould, which almost co\'ered the axes and then s]>read 
to the leaves. The floral axes are disorganised b}" the m3?^celium, bend 
back on themselv'es and frequently become useless The i)arasite then 
descends to the root-collar, which turns y^ellow and the plant dies. Slen¬ 
der sclerotia are seen afterwards on all the affected parts, especiallj^ of 
the floral axes. 

Where the surrounding conditions are favourable, the nwcelium 
spreads over the surface of the ground, and passes from plant to plant. 

A latent forms of the same fungus has l>een observed on the rose¬ 
bush. The buds of the infected plant do not fullj^ develop, but wither and 
fall without the plant showing any sign of disease. The presence of the 
fungus was discovered hy placing the buds peduncle dowmwards in damp 
sterilised sand, and keeping them under glass for some time. 

[€S4-C5€] 
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The best means of preventh^ this disease in greenhouses is to provide 
good ventilation. In the case of rose-bushes grown out of doors, fairly 
resistant varieties should be chosen, and the permanent moisture of the soil 
lessened by a moderate application of mineral fertilisers. The disease 
having once appeared, an attempt may be made to check it by spra3dng 
with 1-2 % bisulphite of lime, alternating with the application of i>owdered 
lime (8o %) and powdered alum (20 %), It would be better, however, to 
bum all diseased plants immediately and to isolate infested plots. 

G. T. 

657 - Cyiosporina. citriperda n. sp. a Deuteromycdte destructive to Mandarin 

Oranges, in Italy. — CA-MPAIOlc, Ci , m L.e Slaztom •ipettmentah a^rnrie itahanc, 
V0I IV, I I. pp 5 12, liffs 4 Modena, 1022 

In IQ22, most of the mandarin oranges offered for sale in Rome were 
infected with a disease characterised by the presence on the skin of a single 
round patch (occasionally two or three patches occurred) of a inaximum 
diameter of one and a half centimetres This was at first brownish-red, 
and later black The spot was depressed and in the endocarp^ under it 
there developed a laminated, irregular, sinuous, almost cartilaginous 
formation This formation which microscopic exanunation showed to 
be a stroma, bore on both surfaces a large number of pycnidia of a 
Deuteromycete belonging to the genus Cytosportna, said by the authoi to 
be a type new to science, to which he gave the name of Cyt citriperda 
From its position, and as a result of inoculations made with it, the 
author considers this fungus to be the cause of the disease 

P>"cnidia of Ctt citriperda have aho been observed, although rarely, 
on the patches appearing upon the bark 

The parasite sijreads subsequently in the cndocarp, where it forms new 
stromata , it may x>cnetrate even as fai as the centre of the fruit, sometimes 
actually attacking the seeds 

Mandarin oranges thus affected naturally lose much of their 
value, especially if the patches are numerous, and the diseased |)ortion 
acquires a bitter, rather disagreable taste 

It is probable that this disease is related to that produced on citrus 
truits in America by Phomopi>is Citri Fawcett G. T 

658 * Trichothecium candidum, a Mucedinea in]urious to Apples in Italy. - 

CiFKRRi, R , in U'Tialia A^tfcola, Veal TylX, No 1, pp 16-17 Piacenza, Janiiary 
IS, 1622 

During the summer of 1921, the author observed that many of the ripe 
apples on a tree of the Reinette variety in the Marches, were covered with 
small round spots with a blackish-brown border bearing a whitish 
efflorescence in the centre. Kxamination under the microscope proved 
this to be formed by conidia of Trichothecium candidum, a Mucedinea well- 
known as a sajirophyte, but apparently capable, as in the present case, of 
assuming the role of a faciiltative parasite From the stiperficial patches, 
the fungus mycelium penetrated into the pulp of the fruit which resulted 
in a brownish rot. As a rule, the decomposition though progressive. 
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stopped short of the loculi; when it reached this point, the apple already 
brown and shrivelled, soon became mummified by the summer heat if left 
in its natural surroundings. In a moist chamber, on the other hand, it 
was speedily reduced to a soft putrescent mass of pulp which was soon 
invaded by moulds. 

In order to prevent the possible spread of the disease, it is advisable 
to destroy all fruits showing any signs of tliis infection, to which the author 
has given the name of '' white apple-blotch ” G. T. 

659 “ Dothiorella Sanninii n. sp. a Deuteromycete causing Scab (“ Rogna”) on 

Pomegranates in Italy. “ cherri, r m ii coitraton, ycmi ia’it, no vs 
PP Casalc Moiilerrato, 1921 

The surfaces of some fruits of Pumca Granatum on sale at Alba (Prov. 
of Cuneo), were completely covered with small black patches caused in the 
opinion of the author, by a Deuteromycete, Dothiorella Sanmmi n. ‘•p This 
fungus was found to spread from one fruit to another uheiever there were 
slight lesion'* of the epidermi'-. 

It does not seem to injure the interior of the pomegranates, but as the 
fruit is creatly disfigured by the piesence of the patches, they lose their 
cximmercial value 

Care must be taken not to store the fruits m piles, and to remove anv 
that are affected. G. T 

660 - Fungi injurious to the American Grape in Sicily. — SeeNo of ihi^ Runw. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

661 - The Macrolepidopteron, PapiHo teraiii, as a natural Means of controlling 
A sdepias curassavica, a Weed growing in New Caledonia. palydini , 1 

(Scnioi), in Keiui a ncoU Vo 77 , PP 3 "! Voumta, I'el). i<)22 

The seeds of Asclcptas atrassavica were introduced into New Caledo¬ 
nia from Tahiti about 1860 and the weed spread with such lapidit}’, 
especially in the valleys, that it infested nearly all the soil 

vSome years later, the parasite had almost entirely disa])peared from 
New Caledonia owing to the attack'- of a Macrole])idoi)teron, called by the 
author Papilio leratii The larv^ae de^tro}’^ the leai^es and stem of the 
Asclcpidiae upon which Asclepia^ curassavica carries out all its metamor¬ 
phose*-. 

The author considers that the extiipiatioii of the plant, even had it 
been possible, would never have given such a satisfactoiy lesult. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

662 ~ Biological Observations on the Larvae of the Coleopteron, Tenebrioides 

tnautitaniCUS, — Mignone, a m Ni^ovi innali del Mint^Uro f>ii VAi^rtroltura^ 
Year II, No j, pp 141 Rome, 31, 1^)22 

An account is given in this paper of experiments made from 1915 
to 1917 with a view to determining the habits of the larvae of Tenebrioides 
mauritanicus L. (~ TrogosUa mauritamca L.), with respect to the caryop- 
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Mdes of wheat and other cereals, which according to many authorities^ 
are seriously attacked by these parasites. The experiments have proved 
that the larva, like the adult beetle is carnivorous and does not injure 
wheat, the larvae of phytophagous in‘-‘ects forming its favourite food. 

G. T. 

663 - Scale Insects Observed on Orchldaceae in Colorado. - cockfrell, t d a , in 

h niomoliK'ical Neivs,\o\ XXXIII, No ■>, p 140 Philadelphia, !\My i02 j 
The following scale-insects have been found at Boulder (Colorado),, 
on Orchidaceae grown in gieenhouses . 

1) Aonidia pseudaspidioitts (I^indingei), on the stems of Vanda 
teres Bindley the host-plant comes from India and the scale-insect no doubt 
belongs to an eastern sjiecie^ ; 

2) Chrvsomphalus dtcfyospermt (Moigan) infesting the leaves of 
Coelogyne crtsiaia Bindley; 

3) Diaspts botsduvahi Signoret, on Laehocaitleya hybr* Victoriae 
(Queen Victoria Hoit), and on Odontoglossum Rossii Bindley. 

All thiee of these ^cale insects are interesting owing to the place where 
they were found, Clirys dictyospermi and D. hoisduvaln l^eing reported for 
the fiist time as occurring on their respective hosts. G. T. 

6O4 - Insects injurious to Crops in Brazil. Morfirv, c , m da A.tuuU'ura, 

IndnsUm ii ommncw, Insfjtuio di JhUsa 4 ncola. Holdim No i (vSoiio <le 

<iivtilti:4i<,ao), IS2 pp , litjjs pi (»o. Ri< <le Jaueiro, 

In the alxive publication the author first gives a few data icgarding the 
anatomy and physiology of injects and then mentions the principal species 
{)f agricultural pests m Brazil. The matter is subdivided into as many 
chapters as there are plants or plant produc'ts under discussion, e. g. 
citrus tiees , fig-trees , Anona reUculala and other Anonaccat ; sugar-cane ; 
cacao plant , coco-nut palms and other palms; cai3"opsjdes of maize and 
rice; beans, and coffee berries , tobacco; rice (plant); cotton plant, guava 
plants and other Myrtaccac \ kitchen-garden jilants, vines and coffee; 
shiubs and those of commercial value ornamental trees. There are also spe¬ 
cial chapters dealing with locusts, fruit-flies, Formicide^, the two beetle^ 
popularly known as “ vaquinhas, ’ which destroy fruit trees [Macrodacly- 
his sutiirahs Mannh. and Epicauia atomaria (rerm), with aphides and 
scale insects, and with control measures, es]>ecially insecticides. 

The author describes the stages of development and the habits of the 
most important insects considered in each chapter, and gives an account 
of the methods of control which may be used against them. G. T. 

665 - The Introduction into Italy of the Hymenopteron, Aspidioiiphagus 
lounsburyif an endophagous Parasite of the bianca*rossa of Citrus 
Tx^^siChrysomphalus dictyospermi) {i). — paoli, cv, in u Coitivatore, 
Yciir n.KVIII, No 15, pp 2 Casale Monfcrralo, May 30, ig22. 

The chalcid hymenopteron, AspidioHphagus lounshnryi Berl. and 

H) See .ilso R TiUi igiS, No iih {I'd) 

[•(«-CC5] 
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Paoli IS well-known in Madeira This insect is an endophagons parasite 
of the Coocid, Chry^omphalus dtciyspermt Morg biaiica-rossa of citni^ 
trees), which is also veiy common m the island, and is found on manv 
widely differing species of plant** 

In March 1922 the authoi was sent to Madeira by the Italian Ministn 
of Agriculture to collect leaves attacked by " bianca-ro^^a Thi® inject 
was infested by the internal parasite, UptdtoHpha^us loun^biirvi The^e 
leaves were taken to Italy, some weie ]>laced 111 gaidtns at Chiavan 
Prov of Genoa) and others m vSicily where the coccid occurs in great 
numbers 

Part of the mateiial was kept in the laboialorv, ind the in^ect^ which 
hatched out daily in hundred^ from the ka\cs under ob*^er\ation, were at 
once set at liberty in the various gaiden*' 

The author is of opinion th«it 1 lounshnm will become acc iniali‘*cd 
in Ital}^ without anv difficult'v 

a A 


066 - South African Maize Pests. set no of iin*> kt m 

667 - Pests of Sorghum vulgare^ in India. set No s(o tf this Khuu 

068 - Insects injurious to Sainfoin in Sicily and Tunisia. ~ i)i stifam 1 m n 

nuntt Yi ir III, Pari t pp S( Paleniio Afanh 1 i 

In vSki 1 > and Tuni‘*ia during the pa*-t few 'vears the cro])'* of ^ainfom 
{Hedvsarum coronanum), have been attacked b> ^phenopteya lincata labi 
ind S/)/f lattcolh^ 01 i\ 

The author gives a **hort account of the life c>cle ot the former which 
is entirely passed within the host plant Both the Bupie'-tid beetle^, when 
in the larval stage excav^ate a deep gallery m the tap-root of Hedys coh) 
nanum, and do irreparable damage to the plant 

The indiyiduak that are attacked can be easil} recogm*'ed a^ then 
leaves fir'-t wilt, and afteiward^ wither Both the beetles have increased 
to a greater extent in each successive year The injiirv done recenth 
by Sph lineaia in the territon of Monreale (Prov of Palermo) was so t- 
riotis that the young sainfoin seedling were entirely withered througheut 
wide areas, while the colonists in Tunisia ieai that thev will have to give 
up growing this crops owing to the attacks of Sph laitcollis 

Hedysarum coronarimn is not onl> inpired by^ the ab<)V’'e two 
Buprestids, but ako by the larva of a Macrolepidopteron, Sena tchthif- 
momformts S V , which likewise infests the tap-root of the Legummo a 
In the control of these insects good results could be obtained, accoidirg 
to the author, by uprooting and burning lu Febniar}, March and Apiil 
ill unhealthy looking plants of sainfoin, as their diseased conditioi i** 
most probably due to the mining of the tap-root by the larvae 

G T 

669 -Heliothis armigera (Cotton boll-worm) a Blacrolepidopteron causmg 
Damage in ratooned Cotton fields in South Africa. see No ^yz of this Reneu 

[ees-eeej 
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670 - Homalonotus coriaceus, a Coleopteron Injurious to the Coconut Palm Iii 
Brazil (I ). — Boni>ar, O , in Chacaras e Quintals, Vol XXV, No pp 205-308, figs 5 
Sao Paulo, March 15, 1022 

In Brazil there are large ntimber^i of coconut palms bearmg crops 
much below the normal minimum, which instead of producing over fifty 
nuts per annum yield only from ten to twenty In place of the twelve 
annual bunches each containing ten to twenty nuts, tour or five bunches only 
with three to four nuts each, attain maturity The others either die pre¬ 
maturely before the frmt sets, or lose the greater number of their nuts 
before they are fully developed or ripe 

The abortion of the fruit is due to a Curcuhonid beetle, Homalonoti4s 
cortaceus Gyll 

The adult indniduals hide themselves in the axils of the leaves near 
the inflorescences, and li\e on the internal tissues of the palm 

In order to reach the flowers that have not yet unfolded, the insect 
actually perforates the spathe enveloping them Many of the flowers 
thus attacked die, and when the <-pathe is perforated in ten or fifteen 
places, all the blossoms it contains pensh This is, however, exceptional, 
as a rule onl> some of the flowers are destroyed by the attacks of the 
Coleopteron 

When the surviving flt)wers produce fruits, these are perforated b\ 
the insect which sucks out their content® This causes the abortion and 
fall of the young nuts frequently 4 to 5 holes are to be seen in the fallen 
nuts, usually at the extremity of the fruit 

The beetle lays its eggs on the palm, choosing by preference the 
spathes where it finds its food supply Ivach egg is deposited in a cavity 
made for its recejition in the median part of the spathe, which acts as a 
sheath to the peduncle of the inflorescence 

The larvae hv^e on the tissues of the spathes and then pass to the more 
tender and succulent peduncle of the inflorescence excavating a groove 
as they descend the stipe The nutrition of the flower and fruits is thus 
hindered, and in consequence the nuts fall Often the whole peduncle 
of the inflorescence is attacked, so that it dies and all the nuts are lost 
When the larva attains its full development before reaching the base of the 
peduncle, it weaves a cocoon in the cavity of the spathe, using the tissues 
of the plant itself for thi® j^urpose In this cocoon the beetle pupates 
and remains until it attains its adult form 

When several larv’^ae descend into the peduncle, or if the peduncle 
dies before the enclosed larva has completed its development, the grub 
passes into the stipe, which is still covered with leaves, and there bores a 
gallery 20 to 30 mm in diameter 

The best means of controlling the insect is to catch the adults 
that usually hide in the axils ot the leaves , all dead or injured in¬ 
florescences ‘“hoiild be cut back as far as possible, and the injects found 
on them must be destroyed G T 
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671 - Pesis of the 0 »Oao in Gtenada. — See No 576 of this Semew. 

672 - Qtypbodes uttion*Hs, a Mlerolepidopteron destroying Jasmine 
in the Department of Var. — BcKLA^no, I, , and Sugvy, E , m HulUtm de la Sonitt 

enfomologtque de Franc^t^ No 7, pp Q5-06, fig. i. Paris, iq2.» 

In September 1921, at Callian in the Department of Var, much damage 
was done by a caterpillar to the plantations of ja^^mine, a flower grown on 
a large scale for the extraction of perfume. 

The caterpillar feeds upon the leaves of the plant, and also bores a 
hole about half-way down the corolla tube of the flower, generally cau<-ing 
the flower thu^ attacked to wither quickly. 

Some of the caterpillar*- collected on the sj)ot were reared; they pu¬ 
pated from the 8th to the loth of September On the loth of the same 
month, there emerged from them a fairly common Microlepidopteron, 
Glyphodes unionalis Htibner, better known owing to the injury it does to 
the olive-tree, but abo occurring as a parasite of the jasmine, Ltgustrum 
^p. and arbutus. 

Some apparently healthy caterpillais did not make chrysalides, but 
jiroduced pupae found beside the contracted body of the caterpillars. 
PVom each of these pupae on September iQth there emerged the adult form 
of a para’-ite of the Microlepidopteron, ihe tachnid Zemlha roseanae B B. 
of which the authors give a de**cnption 

It is probable that in the territory’ of Callian this tachnid will act as 
a sufficient check ujjon the Microlepidox>teron, but it may not prove at 
efl&cacious in the neighbourhood of Gras^-e, where the complaints of the 
horticulturists ^re continually increasing. G. T. 

673 - i?r/op/r>^estspp.. Mites ln]uriou3 to the Fruits of the Fig-Tree and otRubus, 
new to California. - fissio, I' C>.,aud smith, K it, m Monthly Bulk tin of ihe De- 
pattment of Agriculture, State of Caltfornui, Vol XI, No i, p. 61 Sacrdniento> 
Ctilxfomia, January 

Two new Krioxihydes injurious to cultivated jilants were discovered in 
California during the summer of 1921. 

The first was a species of Eriophycs which appeared to be common 
ni the valleys of the interior of California. It lives on the fruits of the differ¬ 
ent varieties of fig-tree, " Dottato ” or “ Kadota, *’ “ Calimyrna ” and 
“ White Adriatic '' 

The mites are found in all stages of the unripe fruit and their presence 
is shown by a whitening of the bracts and j>ulp in the neighbourhood 
of the apical opening. On cutting open one of the figs there are seen in 
the pulp certain spots and striae, radiating from the apical opening. These 
are often translucid and prematurely pink or brown, according to the degree 
of ripeness the fruit has attained. Large numbers of mites are always 
present in these spots and on the yellowing bracts, as well as in the normal 
pulp. They are mo«t numerous in the l^lf-grown, or nearly full-grown 
figs. As the figs ripen, the mites gradually change their position and are 
to be found only under the small bracts at the apical opening, when the 
fruit is quite mature. 


[ivi-gys] 
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How far this xmte is responsible for the changes described is not yet 
known. According to the authors this Eriophyde had never before been 
met with on fig-trees either in California or elsewhere. 

The second species of Ertophves occurs on the green and the ripening 
fruits of Rubus var. Himalaya This mite produces a definite change in 
the fruit which prevents it ripening, oi else causes the drupels to ripen 
irregularly, so that some may be still green while others are quite ripe and 
black. The mites cluster chiefly round the centre of the fig and at the 
base of the drupels. This species of Ertophvcs had never been seen before, 
although the damage done to the fruits of Rubus Himalaya (the only 
variety that appears to be attacked) had been noticed fer many years 
and attributed to animal agency of another kind. 

G T. 

674 - Pests of the Date-palm in Mesopotamia. vSec Xo 5S4 of this Rmeu 

675 - Observations on an Affection of the Date Palm known under the name of 

** Doud” in North Africa. siTRcotr 1 mu, m rtuiutin dt la socieu d^Htstoin 

naturelU de VA/rtgue du Aord Vol XIII, No 2 pp ^1 Alj»ieis^ I ebruary 1 1022 

The affection of the date-palm known as doud '' has spread to the 
knowledge of the author, fioni the district of Figuig in Morocco, to El Golea 
and Touggourt , it is well-known to the natives who attribute it to the 
attack of beetle larvae 

Some authorities do not coa^^uler that doud ” is entirely due to the 
agency of these insects Init the authoi's re-earche^ earned out in vanou^ 
parts of Algeria from 1917 to ha\e •-hown it to be coincident with 

the presence of beetles in the leaf-crown of the jialin The «*pecies which 
occur in the large’-t niimbei are Phvllognaihus ^tlenns and Oryctes 
bisptnosus 

In the author's opinion, the affection is due to lesion*^ produced both 
by the adult beetle and the laiva, bnt chieflv bj the lattei 

G. T. 

676 - The Fir-Needle Beetle iPo/ydrosus piiosus)^ in Switzerland. — Babbi:\ , a., 

m Journal foresiier Year JyXXII, No-^ 10 ii, pp 186 1 pi Berne, 1921. 

The curctilionid beetle, Polydrosus ptlosns Gredl., was ob'-erved for the 
first time at the end of May and early in June 1921, in the forests of the 
Canton of Vaud on the White Pine, as well upon the Spruce and certain 
deciduous shrubs In the ca^e of the White Pine, naturally sown ‘•eedhngs 
were attacked when four years of age when they had attained the height 
of ten centimetres, as well trees three to four metres high. The beetle 
wandered over the branches, eating the scarcely developed leaves, those 
near the tip being preferred 

There i« good reason to believe that the insect had appeared the pre¬ 
ceding year, but in such small numbers that its depredation*^ escaped notice 

The spikes and terminal buds seem immune from attacks of the beetle, 
though the giowth of the tree is arrested to some extent as a result of the 
partial stripping of the leaves. 




G. T. 
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il l*roh {Siegaaopiycb^i pinicotana), injurious to 

tbe Siberian Pine and the Mountain Pine, in Switzerland. — Badoux, h , it» 

Jiwnal foresUer suts’ie, ycai BXXIII, No i, pp i-6, i pi Beme, January iqaa. 

Since 1858, SteguHoptycha pinicolana. Zll. St dintana Gn.), has 
periodically attacked larches in the plantations of Grisons and Valais. It 
its larval stage this insect devour‘- the leaves in larch stands of all ages, 
and arrests the growth of the trees to a very considerable extent 

Although this Microlepidopteron lives chiefly on the larch, it is not 
strictly monophagous. Most authors however regard its presence on other 
forest trees as exceptional, CoAz, Nussj.in and Harbi^y seem b) consider 
that the Spruce. Siberian Pine and Mountain Pme are attacked only by 
St pinicolana when growing in a plantation of infected larches 

Observations made during the summer of 1921 have shown that the 
larch pyralis is injurious to other trees Ix'sides I.artx 

In several parts of Grisons. both the Siberian and the Mountain 
Pines, generally regarded as vigorous and immune to iii-ect attack, were 
found to be infested over a large area by a caterpillar recognised as 
being the larva of St. pinicolana, while nearly all the larches m the same 
neighbourhood were free from the pest. G T. 

678 - Damage caused by the “ White Fir Beetle” (P/ssodes piceae') in Switzer¬ 
land. - BauouX 11 , m Joifrniil forittur httisse, Ve.ii I.XXIIJ Vo t, pp f>S- 6 f) 
Beinc, April x<)22 

Phsodcs piceae III occurs frequently in Switzeiland, but seldom does 
any ax^preciable damage. 

In 1921, tliis Ctirculionid beetle made its appearance in the forest 
of Engelberg (Aargau) in a plantation of firs that had been greatly injured 
by the attacks of Dreyfusta nUsshm C. B. 

The appearance of the beetle has recently been leported in a forest 
belonging to the Commune of Eichtensteig (St. Gall). About twenty average 
sized timber fir trees have been attacked and it has been necessary’ to fell 
them An examination of the wood has show’s the presence of Sirtx 
gas E. as well a** of Pissodes piceae 

In order tp prevent the propagation of both the Coleopteron and the 
Hymenojrteron, all trees harbouring any of the beetle^^ should be felled 
at once and the bark stripped off. All fragments of bark in which the 
insect has deposited its eggs must be burnt. G. T. 

[cyir-«y8] 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


(3T-) - Report of the California Department of Agriculture for the Period ending De¬ 
cember 81> 1821. — Hecke, G. U., iu The Monlhlv Halletin, Oeparlment 0/ A^rieuKure, 
State of Caliiorma, Vol. X, Xos. n-i*;, pp. Sacramento, Ca , Nov-I)ec 1021 

The general agricultural depression following the war has probably 
been felt to a kvsser extent in California than in most parts of America, 
this being due largely to the excellent organisation of the co-operative 
marketing tissociations and of the prominent independent commercial 
concerns. The year 1921 has been exceedingly important from the point 
of view of agricultural and horticultural legislation. Some of the decrees 
established have meant the addition of entirely new acti^dties to the 
work of the Department, for example the Pure Seed Daw authorises 
a much needed standardisation of agricultural seeds and a Seed Testing 
Tlaboratory is now established in ai-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

As regards the new laws affecting the livestock industry, the most 
important are the co-operative systems relating to tuberculosis which 
arc under control of the Federal State. 

The centralisation plan has now been cx)mpleted and the diagram 
illustrates the present organisation of the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. The recent addition of the Department of Weights and Measure.s 
and the State Market Commission and Fish Exchange has resulted in 
broadening the scope and activities of the Department. The important 
«teps taken vrith reference to Standardisation, Pest control and quaran¬ 
tine etc. are dealt with under the various sections. These reports ol 
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the different division leaders demonstrate the marked development, in 
every case attributed to the loyal co-operation of the various agencies 
concerned. 

Division of plant iNiiuf^iRY. 

Bureau of Pest (oittrol — Activities have been continued along 
the following lines: 

a) Regulation of traffic in walnuts to control the spread of 
codling moth (i); 

h) Investigation ol the possible improvement in the treatment of 
nursery stock to pievent the trans|x)rt of certain insect pests. Work 
cairied on by the Bureau includes treatment of apple, pear, peach, 
])lum, almond, apricot, cherry, olive, orange, grapefruit and lemon* 
A number of standard liquid in^-ecticides and fumigants were used, applied 
under vacuum conditions. Results have furnished a basis for the 
development of methods which should prove very helpful with reference 
to a numlx>r ol piesent day j)ioblems v^pecial work has been undertaken 
with citrus nurser> stock, which was first defoliated, then treated with 
h\drocyamc gas for 1 hour under reduced-pressure conditions (ratio 
1.03. sodium cyanide to 100 cub ft. in a 27 inch vacuum) This method 
X>roved very successful in the destruction ot led scale (2) , 

() Contiol of insects affecting dried fruits vSatisfactoi> repnts 
have been received from fig, date and laisin packers aftei their in¬ 
stallation of funiigators Kxperinients have been made with a \^ew to 
ascertaining the value of fumigation of dates in vacuum with sulphur 
dioxide and then resistance to such treatment without commercial 
injury In various exiieriments gas was generated by the utilisation 
of pure li(]uid carbon bisulphide at var>dng strengths No injury was 
evolved from the stand})oint of excess residue 

Repoits as to the designs put forward for the fumigating appaiatus 
are given, but all workof this kind should be considered of a preliminarj^ 
nature. 

(t) Investigation as to the jKissibility of a satisfactory treatment 
of potatoes to destroy tulier moth (3) Complete details of the work done 
will be presented in a special report 

() Work with the California Almond Growers' Blxchange, in con¬ 
nection with the control of insect pests of almonds The Indian moth (4) 
has been a constant source of trouble in the packing houses. A success¬ 
ful tieatment has been effected I0 eradicate this pest, namely the ap¬ 
plication of heat to the infested part of the building. The details of the 
procedure are given. 

/) Sterilisation of picking boxes The treatment by steam to 
destroy pests has met wjth considerable success. 
jL.') Grasshopper poison. 


(i) Cafpocapsa pomoncUa — (z) Chrysomphalu^ attruniit.Phthortmaca operculella^ 
2ell — ( 4 ) Plodin interpunctella flbn {Fd ) 

t«»#] 
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hield work in Insect control. — Attention havS been turned especially 
to the control of the following pests : — Strawberry root weevil {Otiorhyn-’ 
chus ru^iIrons) ; strawberry leaf weevil (Paria canella) ; pear thrips 
[EtUhrips pyri)\ pear mealybug {Pseudococcus maritimus), etc. 

The introduction of the South African black scale paravsite {Aphicus 
lounsburyi) is v^ery evident, and a systematic distribution as well as the 
development of further quantities of this parasite has been in progress. 
Other beneficial insects are also re]X)rted, amongst them the Citrus feed¬ 
ing mealybugs, Crypiolcemus monironzicri, the Sicilian internal parasite, 
Tanaomastix abnormis, the Cotton cushion scale predator, Vedalia 
icirdinalis. Kx]>erinients are also in ]>rogress in connection with red 
scale parasites and the Coleopteroii steeiy-blue ladybird (Orcns chaly- 
beus)f Rhizofnus lophaniliac and ( hilocorus bividncrits have already given 
good results. The Chalcid, Aphelintis diaspidis is also under close ob¬ 
servation. Rodent control work has loeen jirosecuted vigorousb^ through¬ 
out the Stfite and an iiitejnsive campaign against coyotes and other 
])redatory animals has lx?eii inaugurated. Full del ails relative to these 
])oints are given. 

Bl^RKAir OK STAXDAKDIvSATlOX 

a) Frifti and l^e^elable Service — At ])resent this Bureau is engag¬ 
ed in the determination oi workable standards foi grapes and other de¬ 
ciduous fruits. 

b) Port inspection service of fruits ami veectahlcs, — This service 
]>laccs at the disposal of growers and shippers of perishable products, 
expert, disinterested, official inspectors from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture who issue certificates covering the carload as a unit. 

The seed potato certification servdee has been extended and enlarged 
diiring 1921, and also the grain and warehouse ins])ection seivace and 
the seed standardisation and inspection service. 

Bitrkatt ok iu.axt qitarantink. — In addition to the maritime port 
inspection, activities have been extended to the ins])ection of auto¬ 
mobile traffic, a new field in (juarantine work and one which should be gi\’en 
full consideration in the future. Quarantine orders have ]>een revised 
^o as conform to changing conditions brought about b}^ the spread of pests 
cmd diseases in other States. 

Report of the viticueturat. skkvtctc. — Details are already pub- ' 
lished in the Annual Grape Report and data relative to economic re¬ 
turns will shortly be published by the California Crox> Reporting Servdee 
of the State Department of Agriculttire. 

Data is given rehitive to the frost damage to the 1921 grape yield. 

No further progress has been made as regards control of diseases 
and pests. The nematode Heterodera radicicola (]>otato eelworm) has 
caused serious damage lately. 

Grape phylloxera {Phylloxera vastatrix) is prevalent and widespread 
throughout the State, and the most effective methods adopted are : 
i) the grafting on resistant roots when the soil is susceptible to ph3dlox- 
era infestation ; 2) planting in very .sandy soils or loams not susceptible 

[fit] 





to infestation. All other practices offer little guarantee of longevity. 
'J'he hot water treatment of rooted vines and cuttings when applied with 
care is effective as an agent of disinfection and if universally adopted 
would undoubtedly retard attack and restrict the spread of this disease. 
The Federal quarantine regulations although causing inconvenience to 
vine growers by barring the use of rooted vines and consequently delaying 
the planting of vineyards, is an advantageous institution in that it is 
a safe measure of protection against the introduction of pests and vine 
diseases which if once acclimatised would be so costly to control that 
vine cultivation would be restricted to the more highly profitable loca- 
litie.*-. 

Division of chemistry. — A comprehensive inspection service has 
been inaugurated relative to the manufacture and sale of materials used 
in the cx>ntrol of divseases and pests, weeds and rodents, tire last two of 
which have not hitherto been covered hy any law. 

A co-operative arrangement has been effected with the Division of 
Animal IndiivStry and the Division of Chemistr3" for the equijmient and 
operation of a laboratory for the bacteriological and chemical examina¬ 
tion of dair^’^ products. 

An inspection service has also been at work for the administration 
of the Fertiliser Law. llriefly stated, the activities of the Division are 
now as follows : 

1) Administration of Fertiliser I^aw: - ^r) Registration and licens¬ 
ing of manufacturers and dealers ; b) collection of tonnage taxes ; c) sam- 
l^ling and analysing of all brands of commercial fertilisers offered for sale, 
and publication of the results; d) prosecution of those who sell commercial 
fertilisers without license or payment of tonnage taxes ; e) prosecution of 
those who sell labelled commercial fertilisers below the guaranteed ana¬ 
lysis ; and of those who sell animal manures containing added sand or 
water. 

2) Administration of the Kcoiiomic Poison law: — a) Regist¬ 
ration and licensing of manufacturers and dealers sampling and analysing 
substances offered for sale in the State to be used for the control of 
iiivsects, fungi, weeds and rodents and j)ublication the results; c) prosecution 
of those who sell economic poisons without license ; d) prosecution of 
those who sell adulterated or misbranded economic poisons. 

3) Chemical and bacteriological examination of dair^^ products 
as required by the Dairy Service of the Division of Animal Industry. 

4) Testing and certification of all instruments used by creameries 
to determine the percentage of butter fat in milk and cream. 

5) Analysis of miscellaneous substances required by other Divis- 
sions of the J>epartment 

This has included the analysis of fruits for the Bureau of Standard¬ 
isation, and toxological examinations of stomach contents of various 
organs of cattle and other live stock, feed and water, in suspected cases 
of poisoning. 

6) Testing of instruments and supplying standard solutions for 





all County Horticultural Commissioners, test determination for the 
ripeness of oranges, and instruction of officials and their deputies and 
f inspectors in the technique of making the so-called 8 to i test. 

7) Public service : a) Official and private analyses of economic 
poisons, fertilisers and allied substances, such as agricultural lime, g3q>- 
vsum and so called soil stimulants. 

h) Analysis of milk and cream tor industrials. 

c) Correspondence, personal visits and conferences jiertaining 
to the alx)ve-mentioned activities. 

d) Investigations : — a) Chemical and bacterifilogical investiga¬ 
tions to improve the quality of dairy products and to prevent and detect 
Iraud. 

Chemical investigations to obtain infornifition when needed 
for the enfoicement ot the various laws. 

Division of animal imu’stry. — In addition to the imiiortant 
laws affecting the live stock industry concerning tul>erculosis eradica¬ 
tion, disease investigations have bc^eii in progiess and certain diseases 
such as the Texas fevei tick and sheep scab have l^een 1 educed to a min¬ 
imum. A list is given of the various di^-eases investigated and the erad- 
]cation results 

Datii are given concerning Dair> Inspection \?vork, cattle piotcction 
service and cattle statistics, and the newlv-established meat insjiectiou law 

Division of weights ani> mexsitrls Inspections have been 

made in the various counties, cities and towns of the State in lespect to 
weights and measures, to the sale of goods, wares, merchandise, commod¬ 
ities and foodstuffs in containeis. These inspections are made in the 
xTirious localities during their busiest seasons, luich state institution 
IS inspected at least once annually and all scales, weights and measures 
are tested and coirected, which enables an accurate check to be made 
on incoming supplies. Further details ate given with reference t<^ the 
work of the “ public weighniasters the Net Containei Law, i. e. the mark¬ 
ing of containers with net quantity ot contents; the gasoline and oil meas¬ 
uring devices ; bread standaidisation etc. 

Division op markets. — The efforts of this division have been con¬ 
centrated largely on the pioper and equitable distribution ot the food 
supply. A siirve3’’ of activities during the lattei part of iq2i is made. 

Crop Report for 1921, and final estimates of acreaa^e production and 
f'ulue of the principal crof>s of the State of Cali forma — The tables in this 
report summarise the production of the various croj^s. Revised figures 
on acreage and production for 1919 and IQ20 are included for compar¬ 
ative purposes. 

680 - Review of the Agricultural Situation in North West Morocco. — Saulnier, j , 

\n Revue Ai:ricoj4i dc VAiriquif du Nofd Year 10, No 7^, l>p 10 i map Algiers, 
1921 

The Gharb '' area under discussion, occupies the whole of the North 
Wets of French Morocco. Bounded on the north by the Klott, on the south 
by the Beni-Hassen area, on the east by Djebala and Riata and on the 
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west by the Atlantic Ocean, this region forms an immense plain with 
the Chatba Mountains as a central ridge running from west to east. 

Three types of soil quite distinct from each other are to be foitnd, 
namely: — i) Sandy soils (“ rimet 2) black soils (" tirsse "); 3) white 
soils desse **), The sandy soils aie prevalent in the northern sec-^ 
tion of the area. Beneath the surface soil is foimd a layer of blue clay 
containing traces of glauconite, and below this,sand again, and then gra¬ 
vel. It therefore belongs to the Upper pliocene group, and is especially 
noticeable in the Maarif and Anabsa plains. The comparatively pure 
sand extends as far as <^)ued Bon Harira, but further south the colour 
changes to black, perhaps owing to the abundance of humus. Here 
and there in the sand, if the clay layei is at all deep, marsh ('* merdja **) 
formation is obvious, and this hirmation is associated with almo.st the 
entire coastal area {mcrdja rassed daoura) and in certain portions inland 
{merdja marktane). The marshes arc to a laige extent dried up in the 
summer. 

Further South, in the mountainous region of Chatba and Djebel 
Dali, there is a variation of black, sandy, whitish and greyish soil At 
Ain-el-C}sob, certain molluscs have l>een observed, and varieties of Pec- 
iens jacoheus and Ostrea sp]). (Pliocene). Dwarf palms are to be found 
over a limited area. 

On the mountain spurs, the black soil extends to witliin 2 or ^ km 
of Oued \Sebou, where it is replaced by while soil of a very colloidal 
nature. 

CiyiMvrjc. — The temperature of the * Gharb ' is veiy mild , .snow 
is scarcelj" ever seen in spite of the neighbouring liigh altitudes (Dj. Aleni. 
2300 m.; Dj. Iziren . 2500 m.) The rainfall is fairly regular, and the a1 ~ 
mosphere comj^aratively moist, as a result of the situation of the country 
near the sea and the N. W. winds. 

A(micujL/ruRi:. — The soil in the extreme north is unsuitable for cul¬ 
tivation and only small quantities of barley and sorghum are grown foi 
local consumption Wheat is cultivated only on the bolder of small 
oueds, where alluvium dei)osits occur. In the Maaref and Anabsa plain, 
where humus is combined with the sand, melons, water melons, and gourd.s 
are grown. 

On the Chatba Mts. cultivation is met with only in the hollows 
of the foothills. On black soils of the Souk-el-Arba and Daouia plain, 
the chiel crop is wheat, and the native activity is more marked. Furth¬ 
er south on the Sebon white soil areas, very large tracts are covered 
with wheat and barley. 

As regards the quality of the crops, it is noted that the wheat is fre¬ 
quently very fine on the black soils ; durum wheat is rarely seen ; the 
barlev is also of good quality but not equal to the wheat. Fungous dis 
eases are rare , rust and smut have l>een noted in a few instances. 

TvIvf STof'x. — The chief interest of the native from the agricultural 
standjioint is bound up in stock raising, more especially in the north. Spec¬ 
ial attention is paid to cattle raising, and then to horses, sheep and pigs. 
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Cattle, — These are of medium size ; certain remarkably fine speci¬ 
mens exist, particularly amongst the bulls. The colour varies, generally 
from red to deep black. Stock raisers concentrate their attention both 
on butcher’s stock and working animals ; the first remain inactive in 
herds. At about 2 years old, the natives proceed to castrate, following 
a somewhat crude method marfelapic ”) (dougg): the3’ beat the testi¬ 
cles of the animal with a switch, until they are reduced to pulp. The 
animal becomes feverish for a few days after the operation, and then re¬ 
covers its equilibrium and fattens rapidly. Only on a few occasions has 
death occurred as a result of this method No shelter is given to the 
animals ; they are merely enclosed in a large dug out (*' asse'i ”), made 
in the form of a regular trapezium to prevent escape. 

Up to the present, stock raising has l>een left entirely in the hands 
of the natives , the Europeans merely purchase the animals and leave 
them in the care of the natives and take no further responsibility. The 
following form of contract is in vogue. 

The native takes of the profits, is responsible for stolen beasts, 
and if one dies lias no right to cut up the animal before the liuropean 
owner has seen and investigated the cause of death etc. (This lattei 
condition has scarcely ever been included in the contracts l>ctween the 
natives themselves) The Kuroiiean takes of the profits. 

Milch cows. — These are of su|>erioi quality, and give from 4-5 
litres of milk per day. Cows from Southern Morocco are not often trans¬ 
ferred to the North, as the change of conditions has a deleterious effect 
on such animals, the death rate amounting to 60 % Some difficult!' is 
found in distinguishing northern and southeni animals on the market. 
The natives consider that they can distinguish them by the teecth, but 
this is doubtful. Certainly on the Charb markets, these animals aie ex¬ 
tremely thin. 

Sheep. — Sheep raising is esiiecially developed on the banks of the 
Sebou. The animals are well made and stand high, resembling closeh’ the 
merino shee]), but the wool is much less waved. The wool is generally 
of quite good quality. When improved, the Gliarb breed should prove 
more profitable even than it is at the x>resent time. 

Horses. — The animals are of medium size, the colour vaiies, and no 
particular colour can be said to dominate. The natives completely mis¬ 
understand the castration of horses. Horse breeding is not extensively 
practised, but following ancient custom all who can afford to do so buy 
a single horse or mare, and breeding is confined to these strictly limited 
lines. 

In Souk-el-Arba, a remount depot exists consisting of 10 Algerian 
stallions. The native horse is feeble and resembles more the draught- 
horse than the Algerian type. It is known by the natives as caidai ” 
or pack-saddle horse. 

Further exploitation in horse rearing will certainly he forthcoming, 
owing to the extensive pasture land in the Gharb area. 

Piqs. — It appears that even before French influence existed in 



the Gharb^ pig rearing was a native custom At present the same method 
IS adopted of confiding the care of the animals to the natives as is with 
cattle, and a similar division of profits between European and natives 
At present, two or three large exploitation schemes are being earned out 
and pigs are being raised m large numbers, and the future looks decid¬ 
edly promising 

Tradf — Trade has reached a comparatively advanced stage the 
chief markets are situated in I/ala Mimotma or Jemao and Souk-el-Arba 
The cattle trade is most important, although sheep are to a certain extent 
dealt with Development in trade is dependent on stock breeding 
Industry ■— This is almost non-existent in the Gharb The only 
puiely local industry lies in the manufacture of the gelabas 

PouiCE, AND DAW — 'IVo military posts are in existence, at Sebou 
and Arbaona, situated near Klott These contain information bureaux 
from which officials are sent to inspect and control the local caids ", 
which form the native law courts 

In conclusion, the author expresses the opimon that there is a great 
future for the Gharb region especially on the completion of the Tange i 
Fez line as it is one of the most mteresting districts in Morocco Agricul¬ 
ture which up till now has not made an\ distinct progress should 
shortly make decided advance^ piovided that energy is shown in the intro¬ 
duction of modem methods M L Y 

68i - Agriculture m Sergipe (Brazil). Note from the President, Dr. Jose Joaquim 
Pereira Lobo (i). Men^an cm apr^stntadx d Assemhlia le x^httva, em dt •letembro 
dc 1 ao in^UdUtf st, a • Se^sdo ofdtfMru df i • h tslctturn, pelo ( itonel Dr 
foajmm Pf^reira Lobo, Prestdonti doh%tado pp 17 -f-tihles-.! (besides tevt) Aracapi, 
Imprensa Official ig i 

Note from the President ol Sergipc, Dr J J PuRKiRA Dobo address¬ 
ed on Sejitember 7, 1921 to the legislative Assembly, on the occasion 
of the opening of the 2nd Session of the 14th Legislation, which is con¬ 
cerned especially with the politicaV and economic situation Certain 
extracts have here been made of outstanding importance and giving 
a general idea of the agricultural conditions and hygienic arrangements 
in this State 

Agricuiture AND Si OCR RAISING — The evident importance at¬ 
tached to agriculture in Sergipe is demonstrated by the export data which 
chiefly concern farm products 


(1) 1 or Development of Agriculture in Brazil sec R June 1921 , No 592 R July 1 531 ^ 
No 7 jo a Nov 1921 No. 1078 , R Feb 1922 No 2^5 Also International InsUiuU 
of A ncxxUure, International Review of Agricultural Peonomtes Yr XU, Nos 1 - 2 , Rome, 
Jan Feb i >21, containing an important bibliographical recoid The following referen 
ces au worthy of note Armantl Eedewtt Organisation Agricole au Brasil, Antwerp Eaporte 
and Doh^c 1 )i ^ — Notes on institutions established by the Federal (government, in support 
of ag icultuie stock raising and agricultural industries — Dr Idelfonso Sxmobs Eofbs,. 
Eoonomteal Volt s on Brazil Ministry of Agriculture, Industi v and Commerce, Rio de Janeiro^ 
Villas Boa-, V c 1 ) {Id) 
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In 19x8, the exports nmoiinted in round figures to 22 million milrets 
(i milreis =: 2* 24 at par) ; in 1919, 21.3 millions ; in iq 20, 10.4 millions. 

In 1920, 93 % consisted of the following products : sugar (14 625 
tons) ; cotton yams (1501 t) , cotton (770 t) ; rice (3374 t); salt (17 127 t) ; 
skins, salted or dried (245.4 » t^ugar comprised 53 % and cotton yarns 

3^ % the total value of exxx>rts. 

Several sugar factories are in existence, the most important being 
the Engenho Central de Riachuelo the third largest in Brazil; — 
others are stationed at Aiacajd, Estancia, San Christovan, Villanova, 
Propria, and in addition to the.se are several other less imx>ortant con¬ 
cerns 

The Government endeavours to encourage cotton growing (i) by 
the distribution of selected seed, etc , this crop however owing to the 
existing cotton crisis, is on the downwaid giade, and in the esti¬ 

mated yield showed a decrease of 40 000 bales ol 75 kg bt'low the pre¬ 
ceding year, that is a ratio of i 3 

The recent visil of the Cotton Conmnssion under the direction of 
Ml. A S Pr^AKSK (2), brought into evidence the excellent quality of the 
Sergipe cotton, attributed to the length of the fibre Accoiding to the 
lepoit the Commission, the Riqueza " 01 “ Veidao '' is the best qual- 
itv cotton in the State * the fibre is 38 nun in length, stiong and superior 
texture, very resistant to the lagasta rose i '' {PccUnophora ^o^sypiella). 
Seed sorting is practised as a jireventive measure against this pest At 
present there are 72 ginneries cont«imnig in all, 48 soiters and 28 gins tor 
cleaning purposes 

In xq20, 8 cotton fabric factories in the State had utilised 8o % ot 


(1) See I) Muii^teiio tLi A>?ricultura, Induslrw c Counueicio, Deeieto Xo 14 117 -2 7 < 1^2 

niar<,o de 1920 o Seivi^o d(j Algodfto), Rio tie fattciro, rminen*^a Xacioual, ig^o — 

-) Ministeiio tla Agncultura, Indu^lria e Commercio, Sei vi^o do Alfi:od 3 ,o, Rclritono apre^cn- 
tado ao l>r Idelfonso Simoes lyOPKS, Mini««tro d*i Aj^itcultura Industria e Ccmmcrcio, pclo 
Agionoino William W CofiCHO de Souza, Supenntendente do Servi?o Rio tie Janeiro, l*a 
pelaiia Americana, i<)2o — Ministry of Agriculture, Imliistry and Commerce, Board of 
lufoimation, Possibilities of Cotton Culture in Brazil, by W W Cofti^HO de Souza, Rio de 
laneiro, Papelaria, Brazil, 1020 — 4) Mmisterio da Agiicultuia, Tndu->tiia e Commercio Ser 
vi<;o de Informac6es, A cultura do algotlciro no Brasil, pelo asrronomo W W CofeLHO de 
Souza, Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa nauonal, 1921 — ‘s) Sociedade Nacional dc \{?ticultua. Mis 
sfto Intemacional algodocira, sua recep^io na s n de aitfricultura, Confcrencia tlo Sur A S 
Pi:ar 3 E, Rio de Janeiro, Typ Revista dos Tiibunaes, 1021 -f)) VS Pdirse, Biazilian Cot 

ton, Manchester, Taylor Garnett Bvan^ and Co , i<)2i illustr - 7) l'>r Deoclecio 1 >E 
Campos Delegate of Brazil, Rapport «ur la Statistique du Coton pr 6 >entc k PAssemblec 
tx^erale au nom du Comit 6 Feimanent, Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, 
S May 1022 — 8 ) Prof Umbeito Ricci I^a Conference cotonm^ie raondiale de Liverpool 
et Manchester, Int Inst of Agriculture, Bureau ot Stati^-tics, Vlth (General Assembly. 
H May, 1022 — Dr Deoclecio De Campos, lya Couftreuce intemationale cotonnidrc dc Rio 
de laneiro (Oct x 022) Communication presented to the Permanent Committee, Int Inst 
of AgrictUture, 31 Mai 1922. — 10) Dr Deoclecio De Campos O AlgodSo no Brasil e a 
Conterexicia mundial algY>doeira de Nova-Orleans, Rome, June 1022 {Ed) 

(2) See R Dec 1921# No 1220 {Ed) 
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the production, i. e. some 48 odo bales of 75 kg. To encourage cotton 
growing, the President has put forward the following propositions ; i) To 
fix by decree the official types of cotton, handing over the classification 
to the care of a competent expert, and charging the Inspection of Agri¬ 
culture with the taxation, the grading and the selection ; 2) to exempt 
for ten years from the tax on manufactures where mtmicipal authoritie 
have installed a first quality hj^draulic press capable of reducing 
a bale of 180 kg to a maximum volume of 0.35 c^^b. m. ; 3) to extend this 
exemption also for 10 years, and from the export tax for 5 years to the 
first factory which shall be established in the State for: fine thread (no. 24 
and above); English thread , the weaver adapted to these threads , bleach¬ 
ing, tinting, prei>aration etc, , the threading machine, weaver or other 
up to date method suitable for the manufacture of flannel : the Govern¬ 
ment being obliged to contribute 20 % towards the expense of installa¬ 
tion, and to exempt from the tax on manufactures for 10 years the 
ginneries which are employed for seed sorting and commercial grading. 

Rtcc cultwation is still limited to very primitive methods, and conse- 
iiuently the \neld varies from year to year. 

Tobacco^ maize and coconids hold an important ]3lace, .ind the export 
of these products steadily increases. It may be estimated that as much 
as 2647 hi. of vegetable oils were exported in 1920. 

The Government encourages the farmer, bv the distribution of im- 
ix>rted machines and agricultural implements, at cost price and free 
from/customs charges At the Centro-Agiicola several crops are on 
trial * manioc, maize, forage crops, etc. and also at the “ Horto botanico 
The " Zootechnological Postes '' has received a subsid}^ of 50 000 milreis 
(1920) for improvement purposes , this jiosto '' is an important asset 
in connection with stock raising, and is a recognised resort of animal 
breeders. The ex]x)rt of hides and skins has been on the increase for sev¬ 
eral yea IS. 

Lines of communication, — The lack of communication continues to 
render stationaiy^ the economic situation. It appears probable that once 
the obstructions at the mouth of the river Japaratuba are removed, the 
immense valle3% where the land is particularly fertile, could be utilised ; 
already several factories are established there. Tliis scheme, which has 
l^een submitted for approval to the Chamber of Deputies, would render 
the river navigable, and would keep back the floods, which each year, cause 
destruction over a wide area planted with sugar cane, and would per¬ 
mit the cultivation of immense areas. 

Education, — Sergipe State possesses at the present time not count 
ing the numerous free establishments — 271 institution.s : the ‘‘ Athenen 
Sorgipense " a secondary school for boys ; the ” Escola normal for 
teachers providing a course covering a period of 4 years ; 7 evening schools 
for adults. The State Primary schools are increasing slowly ; in 1921, 
in the whole State there were 7855 pupils of both sexes. The illiter¬ 
ate are in the majority. The Piesideut pro}x>ses to add to the 
girls^ .section of the schools, a sec^md year for children who do not 
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pass on to the normal school tor teachers, and who have the wish to qual¬ 
ify m domestic management t5q>ewriting, needle work music, etc 

Samiarv conditions — The population is on the decrease due chiefly 
to emigration 

The sanitarv arrangements are still open to much impro\ement 
Kven in the Capitol itself the drainage system is incomplete and the drink¬ 
ing water arrangements are poor The unfavourable season from the 
hygienic standpoint is the winter when the marsh fever influenza small 
ix>x etc pla> havoc 

In Seigipe as is the case in the whole of Bri/il steps ire being taken 
to improve conditions 

The ITesident draws attention to the high infant mortalitv due 
chieflv to the ignomnce ot the uu^thers 

r I) 

682 - Notes on the Agricultural Conditions in the Italian Colonies Mnusur deile 

( ft L I fficu i fj in hn n m 7 / ll tin it Infoimt k nt Yc'^i X N > i pj 1 16, 

pi lies ( Rojiic 1 in 1 ch i 

1 ripc)IIT\m\ lliL McfUtcmiic n li^as i icmirkibk inilutiicc on the co ifal il iec.1011 
winch possi‘,ses \ t\pK il in in tunc iliuiitc m the irc i uljiicnt to the tlc^ert the toree^ 
which inlluuice the in mtimc dun itc ire 111 opix>situm with those of the Icse-rt eluii lU in 1 
\ cert iui m xlilie ition result Tnluul it is cjuite hi I iiitl lucl typicill> ilc ert 

Vuiiu ll i\i r igc 1 iinf ill to 1 mni I he t lun i is \cr\ v irit 1 h\estock occupy 

in imixntiut position aiul tunny Ushuu, anil the sponce indii'^tiv irc given much itlen 
turn ind irc lemunei itivc 

I he (lor i IS ch ir letciised t)V i) lh< ditcpilm ind sonu i ^ pi nits >ouiic in I 

lulK ele vclope 1 ire t » be tound in the oasis on the coist ot Iripoli lagiuri (ruic> m I ‘'U 
gjicsc ) the oli\c which is the sole truit clown in the non unc ited are i now uud( 1 
cultiv ilioti Sever ll wild plants cither aiomitic 01 with ok icuious seeds 01 birks utilis^ibk 
foi t iiinuis iiul dves lie ilso to be tound 

Agriculture is the cliic t industry and the small holdei leads the \va> 
Ctieals table grapes htnna, which is laigel> exjiorted to Algeria the cen 
tral iiiaiket foi this ciop, and olives grown in the coist«il plains and 111 the 
Djeljel are all lecogmsed crops The progress made in olive culLivatioii 
the attentum given to new plantations and the impioved methods of oil 
extraction have all contiibuted to increased yield during recent years 
and the oil production will in future be estimated is sufficient for local 
consumption The extension of planbitions and the further improvement 
of industrial methods should make it possible 111 the near hiture to have 
a reserve which iiia> be utilised for export jiurposes 

ihc dccite Issued hy the c»ovenimeut 011 Novcmbti x i >i > piovidt*^ laud couecssums 
uiidci certain itoins XTp till now taking into iceuunt the nunoi iiiiportcincc ol such 

land whidi c’au beccitificd is avail ible aixout i< contessions have been made of limited 
area eoinpnsinie c o hectares 

laeihties of v arjous kinds are aerced uixm b\ the Colonial (K)vcnimciit authoiiUes 

Tripoli IS the I obacco factory centre 111 I luce plmtitions exist in the neichbouihood 

Cyrenaica — lempcrite dim etc which permits scttkis to tnjov living ctmditions not 
unlike those of Southern Italv Ihc ivcrij^e innuil riinfall vanes from 20 to 6 mm 





Aa 111 Trxpolitana, the fauna i<^ distinctly varie<l The livestock is, however^ of finer 
quahty, especially the sheep which possess supeiioi wool The sponge industry is most im 
portant, as regards both quantity and quality 

The flora is very nch, and includes all types characteristic of 3 tahan plants especially ou 
, the upper plateaux The plants most abundant aie the bioom, Pistacta LenHscus cypress 
wild olive, carob and oak The date palm, except in the oa^i^ of Derna and the palm grove 
at Bengasi, is less luxuriant than in InpoUtana The cultivated olive covers a very large 
area but is not so widely spread as the wild olive to which attention might be given 

Fanning is the leading industry in Cyrenaica The production of ce¬ 
reals IS important, particularly barley In 1919-1920, the yield was 
about I 000 000 quintals, of which about 160 000 qx were imported into 
Italy, for food purposes and for malt, which has taken the place, to a 
certain extent, of malt previously imported from other countries Some 
150 000 qx were exported elsewhere 

Verv few land concessions are granti d by the Croveinment 111 view of the small amount 
available lor the purixise On the other luind the farmers, either ni groups 01 as Co opera 
tive Societies are 111 conjunction with the native ov^ners facing the problem of putting to 
useful puipose-. the large tracts of lirst lale cultivable land with easy aeeess to the eoa'-t, 
which is now in possession of the natixe tribes 

The collaboration ol the iiitive tribes with the settlers indicates tint the le^nlts will be 
satisfactorv 

The facilities and premium'^ have been arranged and competitions organised in aeeor- 
danee with existing condition'^ by the Colonial <government with i \iew to agricnlturd) 
development and stock riisinc 

In the innth ot (rasi el Mugtar on the Iiqioli bordcilaiid m Bn te extensive sulphnt 
deposits arc found which aie eas> to woik Uthou-rh situated the *-utiace The sulphur 
obtained n usually transported fo Bengasi and sold ni the loc d m irkets Considerable 
quantities arc exportc<l to J g>pt, and employed in the tie tment ot ‘ gale ot camels 

Britrka In the plain on the se*i Uvt) the climate jh troifleal in the 

Upper plateau, the elimitc reembles thit fotm<l iii temper itc tegions, with markeil diffei 
ences between the warm and the eoolet houi^ of the dav In the intennedialc aiea, between 
the plateau and the sea, wide variations m temperature aie met with lecfjidiug to the seas 
ons; the d ly s may be subject to torrid heal uid the nights are almost as cool as 111 the upper 
plateau On the inland lower plateau the d«iy temperature is equal to and sometimes 
higher than that on the coastal lowei jilateau, and the nights aic eomparativelv cool 
The lowest average annual rainfall IS recorded at \ssab viz 8 min , the highest at 4 .<ldi 
Ugn, *5 tnm 

The fauna and flora aie vciy rich and very vaiicd The douin palm, the broom and even 
aloes, siiisevexe sp are remarkable lor their abundance Cattle and sheep are numerous , 
a large majority of the native jaopulatiou clcvotc thtir attention to stock raising 

The most important industry of Eritrea from the economic stand- 
point IS agriculture, and the floia has great possibilities, considering 
the geographic situation of this region, and the evident advantages of 
having both a temperature and a tropical climate The river reservoirs 
of Mt Belesa, the irrigation barrages of Zula and Haut-Falcat, are inten¬ 
ded to raise the value of land which when irrigated will rendei these 
almost and regions available for valuable tropical crops 

A well-planned exploitation of wild and cultivated fibre plants (agave 
a,nd sail severe), camphor, aloes and tan bark plants is being undertaken. 
Plantations of tobacco and coffee are beginning to give satisfactory results. 
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The yields from the doum palm which grows wild and vigoiously 
in the Barca valley and its tributaries and in the valleys of the Gasc and 
the Setit, are exploited to a large extent The nut from the fruit is 
utilised in the ivory button industry in conjunction with the American 
corozo Agordat and Cheren are the chief trade centres tor this article 

1 he hrst macWneiy in^talUilions foi the strippiuc of Ihc agive and de-ilinK with the fibre 
have given excellent re«^ults 

Thebe is con‘^idcrabk€unount of State I^d available c^^pecially in the lyowci I’Uteau 
I^and concession is rtguhite I by special provisions introduced by the I^and Organis ilion 
appiovcd by Roa il tlecrce on Idiiuaij i jo > ^7h 

\ 11 concessions drt subject to yearl\ dues whuhini> be redeemed cm eeit tin eoudi 
tions I xemptions are Uowe 1 to farmer on speciU conditions 

there have been up till now concessions rcfeiring to i^ heciues m til 

Sheep and cattle are lumieious and constitute an important part in 
tiade of this Colon> The much-valued skins represent alone one of 
the chief export aiticks Ihe pieserved meat and slaughter house bv- 
products art dealt with at Sembel (Asmara) 

\s regiids hunting elephants nt founel in Cun uno lud I le iz/c liens m Assuorii ind 
in nailvT Megiith leop irds and pantliers hyenas iiidjrcki t\er\uheie hippopotiini in 
trise iiid Sctit lUigatois m sc^ci il rieers md in the pools c>f t lunts numbers of 

apes cl ill km Is and species cspeeiallv noticeable c»wme to the d image done to doum pilni 
fruits and tamarisks autelot>cs wil I boirs and vinous t> pts of birds A^ll these in mils 
aic of ecmmerei il value in connecticm with Zoologic il (j irdcns m other emiitiies 

Indications >f pho phoiitc and potassie salt fonnatioiis have been nc tel m Dimilias 

SoMAi II Wi> On the eo.ist il region the moii'^ot n winds tends 1) m unt iiii an 
almost uniform cliiii itc thiou^hout the >ear the d iilv temper itiire \ ine between 
uul 3 ’ C but ml ui 1 where the eJfect of the win I is less ud the atmospheiic humility 
IciW the teiupci iture vines li >in is^C during the night to and e\<n 1 «C 

duim«, the d iv 

The iverage inuu il ramf ill m the more favoured regions of Benadir doc-* not exceed 
3 5f mm Ihe fietoi which mflueuees the vegetati've development is not the temperituie 
which IS ee^uallj distributed dm uii the seasons but the watei supplv depeudent on the rams 
coming from I ebi Chtbeli in \ l>iouba ind which represents the most v iluible i-'Sit of the 
Colon V 

rhfe f iuna and llora are uniform throughout the reguin except iii the verv fertile aieas 
along the Djmba and to i ecxtpiii extent on the banks of the Chcbeli where the splendour 
of the tropical veget itioii is a soutee of admiiation during the whole \e ir Ihe most com 
niou plants are the doum palm the l>aol>ab and resinous icieias 

Livestock is the most imix>rtant industr> and halt the population 
almost exclusively composed of natives is thus occupied The legion 
best adapted to stock raising is m Beiiadir where the pisture land is 
luxuriant, and the stock generally allowed to leiuain in the wild state, ex¬ 
cept in the district round Ubi Chebeh, starling from Andegle, where 
only semi-wild A census taken on February i 1920, demonstrates that 
in Benadir onl>, were 2 loi 178 camels 124461 cittle i 666 -joS sheep 

Native agriculture is of jx)oi qualit>, and the economic results are 
characterised essentially, except perhaps in the case of cotton b5 the 
production for local consumption rather than for export The cultiva- 
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tion of dotirah, t3qjical of arid zones, of '' nembe of native cotton, 
of niaize, of sesame of haricots, occupies a good half of the population 
grouped in villages, on the bank of the rivers Djouba and Chebeli, or 
in fairly scattered groups in Dafet, Baidoa, and round Itala. 

In vSomaliland, the two great rivers should play a considerable part 
in the improvement of land values, permitting the introduction of trop¬ 
ical crops im])ortant from the industrial standpoint, especially cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, sesame and kapok ; this however, naturally en¬ 
tails capital and European technical diiection, with manual labour sup¬ 
plied by natives, accustomed to the climatic conditions. Wliite men cannot 
do heavy, outdoor work owing to the climate and to obtain this manual 
laboui without difficulty a successlnl ste]) has been taken in securing 
the collaboration of the nature element with Italian settlers. In this 
way, the “ Societa Agricola Italo-vSomal i ” has found no difficulty in 
the carrying out of impoitant barrage schemes and utilisation of the 
waters of l''^ebi Chebeli for the iirigatioii of newly exploited areas in the 
vScidle-Moyen, and pl<iiitati()ns will shortly be laid out 

i here IS plenty of State land available Tht t (nucssions ate retaliated h> ^peeial provision 
eonUmie'd in the Colontd ly.md Oiganisation appioved by io>«d dteree on Junt s, loii, 
No S^’o The concession eosts demand only the payment of ,» modest annual rent whuh 
ma\ be rtdeemtd hvXce*ptions aie m.idt for ttitain small hohhr^, who are exempted from 
pxynicnt 

The conee^^sioiis so lai aetordtd, inelude just over sooo heetaies Xjiait lioin this, 
then aie tuimerous tracts (jf Und, Ixlongmji: to native’s, which have already been deve¬ 
loped by the Italian settlers 

Inst as in rritiea, the Und is iieli in wild beasts 1 leplicOits ihmoeeius, buHaJocs, are 
found near the two great iiveis, espcciallv the 1 )3ouba, also hiiipopotami, and a Urge number 
ot eioecjcliles, numbers ol lions and leopaids an found in the Balh legion, antelopes, giialles 
gaijelles, wild boars everywhere, all of vommereial value for jiaiks, eueiises, /oologieal 
gaideiis, as w^ell as lor the ir skins 

Tish appear to be i.biinelant and helj) t«) letd the eoastal poimhition, ami aflei pieklmg 
in biine serve as a valuable export prtiduet, ami atfeml liv pioducls 

G. A B. 

(>83 - Importance of Technical Supervision on Sugar Plantations, koshnfi li >, ah , 

m Iht hiUrmiional ar founKiI, Ve 1 XXIV, Xo 27 ^), PP i jo-M 1 komloii, 

March lo-:-. 

With a view to bccuring better fields by abcertaining, under tech¬ 
nical supervision, the maximum potential yield, fertilisers, irrigation and 
drainage requirements etc. ot each acre, the vSiigar Planters' Association 
in Honolulu has conducted a very interesting demonstration, and one 
pregntmt with ix>ssibilities of sui>er-intensive sugar production. The 
most outstanding result has been that for the last two years, the cane and 
long ratoons in this test have averaged 12 tons of sugar per acre, some 
areas yielding more than 15 tons per acre. 

Assurance has been given that thcvse results are neither accidental, 
nor are impracticable methods employed. These are enumerated as fol¬ 
lows i) extraordinarily close technical supervision of each acre ; 2) in- 

[igt«€83] 
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tensive fertilisation, through ascertaining the practical limit and then 
applying required amount of fertiliser; 3) very careful irrigation, but 
no excessive quantities of water ; 4) careful decision as to tlie proper time 
for cessation of irrigation and ripening the cane before harvesting. The 
last three on every sugar plantation are to a large extent contingent upon 
the finst, a fact which hitherto has been too much overlooked. Apart 
from some of the most progressive countries such as Hawaii and Java, 
real technical supervision of sugar cane plantations has been almo,st 
unknown. The reported results in Honolulu should, however, demon¬ 
strate clearl}^ the utility of teclmical care applied to produclion. 

M. I.. Y. 

684 ~ The “ Office Regional Agrieole ” in the South of France. — liulU'Un 'I'rjmcsind 

tic I'Officc rciitonul fi 'ficoh dii Muh, pp. i-io. :s£ar^cilles, Jau 

The agricultural bureaux consisting of a Department Office and 
an “Office regional’' (District Office) were inaugurated cm Jan. h, 
191Q (i) for the intensification of agricultural production. 

The “ Office regional ” in the vSouth of France covers the following 
area : Basse Provence (Bouches-du-Rhone, Var, Al]:)es-Maritimes) ; I/i- 
wer valley of the Rhone, and of Durance (Drome, Ardeclie, \"aucluse 
and Baf'ses-Alpes) ; the vSouthem vineyards {(rard, Herault, Pyrenees- 
Orientales) and la Corse, which all together constitute the 8th district. 

Pleadquaiter- are established at Marseilles, temporarily at the Hotel 
de la Prefecture (Direction des vServices agricoles). 

The directing committee consists of:— Inspector general of agri¬ 
culture for the district concerned, two delegates from each of the de-' 
partinental offices. The Directors of the Agricultural Service assist at 
the meetings for consultation purix)ses. 

The agricultural offices are corporate bodies and have financial liability, 


(i) The law of lanuary <», i<)i9 the <li^trict aKriculluml and the 

department olhees. The former repre^scnt eath agricultuial jnhpeclion centre All iK)s^es'. 
a single'organisatitni consisting of & council which expected to meet at least twice each 
year; before December i 5 , proposition.s etc. arc put before the Ministry of Ai;riculturc, iind 
further schemes are subject to the decision of the Ministry. Kvery year, the district ottice 
submits a written report conceniiiiR all work untlcrtaken and al^o thiit cariicd tmt by the 
depaitmental offices. The Inspector ('rcneral of Agriculture t>ccs tluit the dccisiou.s made 
by the various Offices are carried out ami surveys the work of the. various experiment 
stations. 

The council, in each department, consists of 5 members, .j at the most occupy the 
position of *, conseilkf f>dnhal ”, the others represent the principal aRricultural groui>s. The 
reunion of the Council is held on the convocation of the Prefect. The Council revises its 
lit.e of activity in aca>rdance with the suggestions made by Agricultural a.'-?ociations The 
programme is examined by the Office regional and dcliiiite arrangements are made only in 
conjunction with the ministerial decision. Every year, the Departmental Office presents 
a detailed report on the work and this is transmitted through the Office regional to the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture. Departmental inspection is made by the Director of Agricultural 
Services in conjunction with the decisions of the Departemental and district Offices. 


AGRICULTtnU^ 
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They have the right to take the initiative as regards improvements in 
the departments or in the district. 

Activities of the office reoionae agricoee in Southern France. 
— The activities of the Office are concentrated on: i) the co-ordination of 
the work of the departmental offices , r.) the organisation of district exper¬ 
imental stations , 3) the co-ordination of scientific research etc. in the 
interests of agricultural progress and the protection of^crops in the dis¬ 
trict concerned 

Co-operation of different branches of work of the Departmental Land Offi¬ 
ces, — Definite steps are taken at the General Assemblies where each of 
the Departmental Committees present an account of the work undertaken 
and the schemes in view. The Office regional has up till now directed 
the Departmental offices along the following lines organisation of seed 
testing establishments , distribution of seeds and plants of pure types 
and well selected , joint control of diseases and ];>ests , inoculation of herds ; 
institution of itineiant lectures (wheat, livestock) ; reimbursement of 
losses of animal breeders , participation at competitions and demonstra¬ 
tions with a view to implement improvement etc. 

District Experiment Stations — The existing number of stations is 
not less than 30 , and they absorb a considerable part of the credits 
of the Office regional The work oi this Office is therefcue clearlj’^ dif¬ 
ferentiated from that of the Departmental Office which concentrates 
its attention on populaiisation of information supplied b> the Office 
regional the expeiimental work being carried out on a uniform plan though 
under different conditions, These Stations are concerned with crop pro¬ 
duction ot especial interest in southern France, and with stock raising, 
particularly sheep and pigs. Their schemes of work are checked by the 
Office regional after submitting to Committees consisting of 2 members of 
the Departmental Office interested, the President of this C^ffice, the 
Director of Agricultural Service, the President of the Agricultural 
Association, an expert eminently suited to study the question, and the 
General Inspector of Agriculture for the District. 

Crops. — ()live-growing in 5 centres : Villeneuve-Iyoul^et (Al 
])es Maritimes), Le Due (Var), Da P'are (Bouches-du-Rhone), Dedenoii 
(Gardj, Pilacanale, Piscialetto and Ajaccio (Corse). M. Bonnet, chief 
of the olive-growing association at Marseilles is appointed as director 
of this work. The programme is the same everywhere , the study of the 
best pruning methods, the effect of ploughing and treatment of surface 
soil, control of collar rot, pests (olive fly etc.), propagation of interesting 
varieties, treatment of old trees, use of fertilisers, and should the oc¬ 
casion arise, the improvement of macliinery etc. in the neighbouring oil 
mill. Nurseries have been started at Ajaccio, Antibes and Aix. 

Fruit growing:—at Sollies-Pont and Frejus (Var), St. Vallier, Al- 
bon and Deveyron (Dr6me), Prades (Pyrenees-Orientales), Cabannes 
{Bouches-du-Rh6ne) and Ajaccio (Corse) Experiments are in x>rogress 
to ascertain the variety best adapted to local cultivation, the best manure 
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the treatment of both plant and animal pests. Attention is also given 
to packing, transport and utilisation of the products, 
f Vitie growing: — A National Kxperiment Station has been estab¬ 

lished at Montpellier. Stations have also been set u]) at Saint Marcel d'Ar- 
d^che (Ardeche), Salltdes d Amle, Tyafond de Long, Carcassonne (Aiide), 
Oimeaux en Camiargue, Bene (Bouches-dti-Rlione), Rexjuebrune (Var), 
le Oard and Ajaccio. A furthei station will <-liorth^ be established at Pei- 
pignan (Pyumees-C)rientales). Tests aie lieing made with various stocks 
for local varieties, grafting, direct piodnction, manure, contiol of pests. 

Market gardening and flower growing — at A\ignon (\'aucluse) 
and Peqiignan, and probably shortly at llyeres (\^ar). Experiments 
are being made on the best varieties, manures, new varietie*-, control 
of pests. 

blower growing is specialised at Antibes It is intended to establish 
a centie for aromatic flowers such as lavender in the Basscs-Al]>es. 

Potatoes: at Alboussiere (Ardeche) and Volx (Basses-Alpes). 

Cereals : — at Maninet near Valence where (Drome), very interesting 
results have already been obtained. Experiments are also in progress at 
Aix (Bouches-du-Rhone), Cuxac-Cabardcs, and St. Michel de Lanes (Aude). 

Live slock.— Sheep: In order to maintain a ])iire raa^ in South¬ 
ern France, the Office grants a subsidy for stock upkeep in the special 
sheepfolds et St. Andeol-en-Quint, for the Quint breed, and in La 
Batie Verdun (Drome), for the Corse breed and at Ajaccio for the pro¬ 
duction of Roquefort Cheese. A centre for the I^arzac breed is proposed 
in Herault. 

Pigs. •— the Marseillaise breed is being improved at Aix-en-Provence 

Silkworms : At Oraison (Basse-Alpes), experiments are being made 
in the feeding of silkwonns owing to the efforts of M. Oramfe. 

The Office regional also undertakes research work of general interesc 
and contributes to the popularisation of motor plouglis, etc., and has 
brought to the public notice a machine adapted to the oil industry, etc 

As regards propaganda, the Office regional has assisted in the pub¬ 
lication of several pamphlets dealing with the district, and entends 
to organise agricultural conferences illustrated by cinematograph 
A central information bureau will shortly be established in Marseilles 
which should be useful also to the Departmental Offices, etc. 

In addition, it has been decided to publish a quarterly Review deal¬ 
ing with the more interesting work in hand, with a summary of the 
vaiious branches of newly-started work in other districts. P. C. 

685 - The National Agricultural Conference in the United States, — jourmi of l atm 

Economics^ Vol. IV, N. i, p 61-63 Lancaster, Pa, Jan, 1022. 

The National Agricultural Conference, called at President Har 
ding's request by Secretary^ of Agriculture Waixace during the week 
beginning January 23, served to foais attention of the countiy^ on the 
agricultural situation. 

A total of 336 delegates were in attendance, comprising representa- 
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tives of farm organisations, agricultural journals, State agricultural col¬ 
leges and departments, the seed, fertiliser, machiiier>, and allied business 
interests, and agricultural interests generally throughout the country* 
I'he intention, as expressed by Secretary WAij.ACii, was to bring together 
a group thoroughly" capable of passing on the many phases of problems 
affecting agricultural production and marketing. 

The Conference was addressed upon opening by President Harding 
The first two days were mainly devoted to addresses by agricultural 
leaders from many sections of the country^ presenting the facts as to cur 
rent conditions and outlining some of the most imix)i"tant needs and 
problems before the country. 

Following this the Conference broke ui> into twelve committees. 
I'or three days committees met, reported, and their reports were debated 
by the main lx)dy. 

While the Conference presented a clear-cut picture ol the depression 
which has affected agriculture for the past year, its recommendations were 
not directed entirely to relief of an emergency’ as such. Perhaps its most 
vsignificant work lay in presentation of fundamental economic relationshix^s 
between agricultuie and other elements in the country", and in attempts 
to formulate some constnictive lines of policy with regard to the national 
welfare. 

A considerable number of resolutions were presented in committee 
reports and i>assed. In general, howevei, the outstanding action of the 
Confeience ievolved abotit four main propositions, namely" More adecj[uate 
financing for agriculture ; insistence on chea|>er trans|K)rtatiou and distri¬ 
bution costs , <ievelopnient of coox>erative organization and freedom from 
legislative restraints thereon , recognition and fair adjustment of the 
fanner’s economic status relative to other groups. 

Some of the chief resolutions passed included : — 

Ivtiaclnicut ol law'^, state and national, authorisUiK cooperative marketing.; 
Amendment to wnrohousc act lacilitatin^ the Imaueiui' of stored cioi>s and better pro 
tcction of such Clops 

Uetter enh)rcenient of Slate cold-storage laws and the enactment <»f a I'edcial law 
1 -stabJishnient of incirc IVdiial stan<lards for farm imxlucts 
Passage ol laws pnihibiUiis interstate traffic and nuuiufacUire ot lilleil milk 
l.e^isIatJon coinpelliiijjr tiuthiul labeling of raw and manufacture*! pnxlucts such a*» 
truth in labile bill now penclmj' ^ 

InvtstiKation by the interstate Ctmimcrce CommiHsion ol the .ulvibability of cxten<lhig 
preferential rates to uKiicultural iirodiicts for the purpose of promoting forei«:n trade. 

rxtensiou ot the pnivision of the Webb Pomerene let which provides lor combination 
<>f c*>T)i‘< rns lor exjK^rt trade in order to meet competition ol consolidated purclia<iiug of other 

countries 

Taiilf protcctiou for agriculture equal to that extcn<Ie<l to othei industries, establish¬ 
ment of U iitf board to administer a permanent flexible taritf law with an anti-dumping pro- 
VI don 

lmp*)rt.iti<>n ot fxitash tree of tariff. 

Increase*! support of the International Agricultural Institute at Rome and appoint* 
mentof agncmltural attaches to foreign tmlja'-sies. 

[•»»] 
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Impruve<1 aiul ftreatly extended market reports on crops anti live stock and the taking 
t»f cemws every fifth year. 

Congressional legi.slatiun to meet the nee<l for agiiciiltunil credit running from six 
month‘s to three years such as is provided in the reoommcndiilions of the Congrcsaional 
loint Agriculluial Commisshm ; if this form of credits be not made available, the War 
I'inance Corporation should continut to function until such time as may seem necessary 
md proper. 

Amendment f)t the Federal Reserve Act so as to give Federal Reserve Rank*, 
<iuthorjty to !my an<l sell notes securetl by warehouse receipts c<wering readily marketable, 
iion-i>erishaT)le, agrienltuial staples or live stock, of the kinds and maturil5^ now eligible 
joi rediscount. 

Recognition ot agriculture, meichamlising ami manufacturing in the selection 
of the I'ederal Reserve Board and directois of Federal Reserve Banks. 

Incieasing the individual borrowing limit from Federal b'arm koaiis fiom $ici 4>o(> 

t<» S- *> 

Congressional .iniemlment to the joint-stock land banks so the banks may issue 
lK>n<l‘s to amonnt of twenty times theii capital. 

ICxteiision of th<’ activities of the I'ts-Jeral I'arm J^oan System so it may include 
ill the commtwlitics which the farmer usually puts up as collalen^il 

Reduction ot Ircight lates immediately to rates effective August 2 s, 1022. 

Federal aifi in highway building an<l fami-to-market roads and continuation of this 
jiolicy for a ilefliiitc perio<l, so States may )>lan adequate cooperation ; 

The acteplance ol Hi 1 'ouij’s offer to lease dam at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 

.iinl inanutactuie fertiliser 

Relainmg all bureaux ol Department of Agriculture in that flepaitment. 

Establishment of a National Agricultural Ailvisory Corrneil 

Apirointment <jf a National and Commission to classrty land areas. Deterirrin<ition of 
a policy ot rcclamatiorr which ^hall Ire coonliiiate with the neerl tor agricrrltnral laml and 
further ecommiic c<mditioirs. 

ICtfeelive legislation for stopping <Icvastatioii of forests and a nation4il i onsci<nisncss 
of t<iresi problems. 

IC\te*nsioii t)l lesevrich woik ami increvise ot are'a tlevotetl to forests 

Irnpiiivemcut of rural conditions anrl farm home life 

Mor<‘ rcse^arch and agricultuial eslucntional aciivrtie^s, p^iriicularK an enlargement 
ol agencies foi gatheiing and disstmirratiirg accurate st^itistics on inodnction, marketing 
ami ee'onomii ph.ises <>f agritultirrc in gene^ral 

G A B. 

080 - The Smithfleld Club Show in London and its Lessons. — i. stock joumui, 

Vol. XCIV, No, 2^H, pp. 58^ 503. Eondon, December <>, 1021. — II Voitkllier, 
Ch. ami (tRan, a., ill AVrttc </<? No. 4, pp. 2'jn-32i Baiis, January 1022. 

I. — A comparison between the Cattle Show organised by the Smith- 
field Club in lyondon, in December IQ21, and the preceding shows held 
there during the last century reveals the great changes that have tfiken 
place in l^nglish stock-breeding in that period. 

According to the reports of the earlier Shows, most of the cattle exhib¬ 
ited were from 10 to 12 years of age, for the breeders found that the 
animals after having been worked for several years, could be fattened 
quickly at grass and sold to the butcher at a profit. On the other hand, 
the cattle exibited of late years, have been much y’^ounger, as it has be¬ 
come customary to slaughter animals between 15 mbnths and 2 years 

[C8S-€gC] 
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of age. This change has had no unfavourable effect on the size of the 
individual animals, or the weight of the quarters : indeed, the chief statist¬ 
ic's dealing with the^e points (i)ublished in 1872 and 1908), demonstrate 
that in the 50 years previous to rqoS, the number of butcher's beasts, 
reckoned by the head of horned cattle, rose 750 000 wlxich represents an 
annual increase of 20c 000 tons of meat. 

This shows that it is economical to kill cattle between the ages of 15 
months and 2 years. According to some experiments made in the United 
States shortlv before the War. 15 months appears the best age limit, for 
a greater increase of live-weight with smaller consumption of food can 
be obtaitied l^forc 15 months than at any other period of the an- 
inmU life*. 

II. — The Annual Show of fat cattle held in lyondon hy the Smith 
field Club is justly regarded as one of the most important exhibitions of 
the results of llritish vStock-breeding. The authors therefore were anxious 
to \dsit the vShow in person and stud\ it exhaustiveh", more especiall3^ 
some innovations have been made such as making new classes tor animals 
ol less than 15 months old These classes are oj)en to nmst breeds and to 
exhibits in the Carcass Division. 

The autlu^rs examine successively the constitution of the Smith- 
field Club, its financial resources, the progiamme of the Annual Show 
the oiganisation of the hitter and finally, the lessons to l)e leaniecl from 
the Slv>w. 

The Smith! ieed Ceitb was started in 1798, and its statutes have 
been but slightly altered. At the present time, it boasts of nearly 1400 
meinlj)eis of which J50 aie bife Meml^ers, while the rest ])ay an annual sub¬ 
scription of one guine<i Its sphere is limited to stimulating conq)etitioii 
in the learing and fattening of animals tor the butcher. 

The financial resources oi the ClnL - These are confined to nienn 
bers' bequests made and profits realised on pre\dous Shows. These revenues 
onh^ amount to some £500. The Club receives no grant from the 
(Toveminent to defray administiative or exliibition expenses. 

'J'he Smithfield Club, 011 the occasion of its annual Show, is paid b> 
the Society owiiing the Agricultural Hall a fixed sum in lieu of the gate- 
money which belongs to the said Society, and in addition a given pro¬ 
portion often amounting to a considerable sum, when the takings exceed 
a certain figure. They reached £188 5 in 1920. To these receipts must 
be added the entrance fees for cattle and the fees paid for reserved stands 
by manufacturers of agiicultural machines, seedsmen, and merchants 
taking part in an Agricultural Show, these amount to about £4 000 : also 
the proceeds of the sales of catalogues, which reached £140 in 1920. If 
the meml:>ers’ subscriiitions are taken into account the total sum available 
fr.r the TQ20 Show was £7240. 

I'he t lub paid out of this sum all the organisation exjjenses, the fees 
ol the attendants and judges (£520) and the prizes awarded to exhibitors 
(£3820). This year about £5100 was given in prizes. In 1920, the budget 
closed with a x^rofit of £1680. 

[«8«j 
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This proves that official Shows, if well organised and held on prem- 
, mises free of rent, should be no charge upon the State finances. 

The generai organisation of the show. — The Smithfield Club 
Show has been held since 1862 in the same place where it is held to-day, 
viz., the Agricultural Hall at Islington, a building equidistant from the 
Abattoirs and from the vSniithfield Meat Market. % 

The animals are not placed in stalls but are fastened to a rail about 
; feet high, so that they can be examined with ecjual ease both before and 
behind. The cattle lie on a wooden floor, about b in. from the ground 
and wide enough to allow for plenty of litter lx.‘hincl the cattle ; this arran¬ 
gement has the advantage of preventing the litter being carried away by 
the feet of the visitors. The Show building remains clean and there is 
an absence of dust such as rises when the floor is sanded. The feeding 
troiiglis, although movable, are fastened to the lowest iron bar. 

The sheep-]>ens, which are also made of iron hurdles, are relatively 
low : this allows of fK)th si^ts of animals being seen from the front when 
the pens are arranged in double rovws. 

[ Cards nailed on to small boards are suspended from a rod fixed al>o\'e 

the rows of animals at a height of about 10 ft. ()n the cards are written 
the class, breed, number, age. in years, months and days, and the live 
neight of the animals, together with the names of the breeder and exhi¬ 
bitor : to these are attached cards showing prizes gained by the animals, 
In this way, the Show serves an educational pur]>ose. 

The exhibition of dressed carcasses takes place in an adjoining hall 
Cauls similar to those descril^ed above srive the net weight of the meat, 
the weight of the fat, offal, tail, and hide, in the case of cattle, and the 
weight of the meat, fat. pluck and fleece in that sheep. The weight oi 
<»1 the meat and pluck alone are given for swine. 

The dressed poultry are placed on their backs upon a slab with 
their heads hanging dowm, so that only the breast and feet are visible, 
unlike the practice in France. The method of exhibition show’s off tlie 
breast development Ix^tter than any other. 

Proiiramme — This contains two large divisions, the hive Stock 
Competition and the Carcass Competition res]>ectivel3' I'he animals shown 
alive the first day are slaughtered the second day ; the dressed carcasses 
being exhibited on the third day. 

In the live stock division, there are 13 subdivisions for pure-bred 
animals (to each breed are allotted 3 to 5 places) and 3 subdivisions for cross- 
bied animals, the total luunber of classes being 58. The class for young 
bulls below 15 months old k^aii innovation. The limit of 15 months, wdiich 
^vas the subject of much argument, is still considerably discu.ssed, and a 
proposal has been made to reduce it to 12 months. All the animals must 
be castrated before they are 9 months old. In the case of ten breeds, the 
<'attle must be entered on their rCvSpective Herdbooks, or have in their 
, pedigree four successive pure-bred males. 

She*^p. — These animals are allotted 8g classes for 17 breeds and 
b for cross-breeds. As a rule, there was for each breed one class for 
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sheep born in 1921 and 1920 respectively. The animals must belong to 
a registered breed and have been castrated before the age of 5 months: 
The sheep are shown in lots of 3. 

Pies, — There are 27 oi>en classes, 16 for 9 pure breeds, 2 for crosses, 
3 for piglings weighing less than 45 kg., on for young pigs weighing less 
than 64 kg. and 5 for pigs of less than 9 months. The latter are exhibited 
singly, whereas the animals in the preceding classes are shown in lots 
of 2. The conditions of registration in the Herdbook are the same as those 
for cattle. The boars must be castrated before they are 3 months old. 

In the Carcass Competition, there are 4 classes for cattle, 6 for sheep 
and 4 for pigs. The classes are as follows : 

bulls, or heifers, of less than 15 months ; 
bulls over 15 months and of less than 2 years ; 
bulls of over 2 years and of less than 3 years ; 
heifers of not over 3 years. 

This classification is not advantageous for heifers less than 2 years 
of age, though they are most valuable animals from the cattle-breeding 
standpoint. 

In the 6 classes of sheep a distinction is made between those born 
in 1921 and 1920. The competitions are for long-woo lied breeds and short- 
woolled breeds or their crosses respectively. 

There are 4 classes for pigs, which are classified under the following 
heads; pigs with a live weight of less than 45 kg. ; pigs with a live weight 
below 90 kg.; pigs less than 9 months of age and below 135 kg. in weight; 
pigs weighing l^etween 72 kg. and 109 kg. and producing the best bacon. 

The authors draw' attention to the fact that the Carcass Competition 
is not as important as the I^ive Stock Competition as the number of classes 
in the former is smaller and the i^rices offered are of less value. 

Although the conditions requiring registration in the Herdbook 
or a x>edigree certificate are great guarantees against fraud, other additional 
measures are taken to ensure that the age of the animals shall not be incor¬ 
rectly given. The regulations empower the Veterinary Inspector and 
stewards to disqualify any animal whose dentition proves its age to be more 
than has been stated. 

One of the most interesting secondary features of the Show is the 
exhibition of dressed poultry. They are divided into 24 classes for pure¬ 
bred birds and their crosses, thus affording an excellent opportunity of 
comparing the conformation of the different breeds. The fowls must be 
plucked, except for the head and neck, they must not be singed, or have 
their breast-bones broken. The prizes awarded in the poultry division 
alone amount to £132. 

. The show as a whoi.e. — Size of the classes, — The size of the 
various classes in each division is almost the same, therefore there is little 
difference in the value of the prizes offered. When some breeds are more 
represented than others, this depends upon 5 classes being open to them 
instead of 3, which, is the usual number. 

[•St] 
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The large number of sheep in the Carcass Comi)etition is chiefly due 
to 6 classes being open to them instead of 4 as in the case of the pigs. 

After having examined the entry lists of the cattle, sheep, and swine, 
the authors come to the conclusion that in this Show, as in all other annual 
exhibitions, the number of animals competing is proportionate to the 
number and value of the prizes offered and that if the public are to be 
attracted and satisfied there must be a large number <»f classes 

Judging. -- There is no jury, 'rwo judges are apiK>inted to decide 
the merits of the animals of one or severalclasses The nanie^ f:>f the judges 
are published when the programme is issued 

The judges carry out their mission acc'ording to their own pre-arranged 
plan Should they fail to agree, the3' may ap]K>int an aibitrator, who 
is called up<'»n when occasion arises and decides the (question and then 
retires. There are only 4 such referees for the whole Show, one for each 
class of live animals and one for the Carcass division 

There are thus onlv 44 judges. The Champioiishi]) prizes are, however, 
always awarded in each division by 2 special judges appointed before¬ 
hand The3" begin their work when their colleagues have finished judging 
the various classes, but according to the regulatifin hitherto in force 
they may not choose an\' animal as a champion of the classes, or breed*', 
which has lieen beaten at the present, or preceding Smithfield Show 
This yeai, however, as in 10)07, all the cattle conijieting for the highest 
honour of the Show had been beaten on some point, so that tliis regu¬ 
lation had to be suspended. 

This method of awarding the prizes in competitums open to all breeds 
is much better than the plan formerly adopted in Paris, when a jury was 
formed composed of delegates from the jury judging the classes. But it 
entails the organising Committee finding two experts who have no special 
fanc3" for an3" particular breed. 

Judging is carried out in the same way in the Caicass Division. Here, 
little attention is paid to early maturing and yield, the judges maiking 
for qualit3" of meat, proportion of fat, and the l^est cuts 

Comparison of breeds and classes — When examined successivel3", 
the various classes of cattle are seen to have ver3" similar characters. The\- 
seem all to have had a common origin, or to be nearly related No doubt 
there is a large amount of Shorthorn blood in all the animals, or the3^ have 
been selected to conform to a single ideal: body parallel-piped, short 
neck, chest projecting, rump line perfectly straight, upper and under 
lines parallel. 

The cattle are rather slightly built, as compared with those of the best 
French breeds. This depends partly on the fact that none of the animals 
are over 3 years of age, but also upon the great predominance of cattle of 
average bulk. The live-weight at a certain age is not the only factor 
to be taken into consideration even in butcher's beasts, far less in exhib¬ 
its at a Show. 

If the live weights of the animals are compared according to the method 
adopted in England viz., reckoning the weight at birth as zero, it generally 
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happens that the younger the animals, the higher is the daily increase 
in live weight. If the class of bulls of less than 15 months is considered, 
it is seen that the differences in development are very small between one 
class and another. 

The conclusion reached by the authors is that the Smithfield Club 
Show brings into prominence the relative reduction in bulk of the English 
breeds, but gives no means of judging of their earlier, or later, maturity. 
The only advantage they can discover in the reduction of bulk is the better 
conformation of the smaller animals. But from the butcher's point of 
view, heavy beasts entail lower general expenses for the same vield and an 
equal proportion of fat, they are also more profitable to the Cold Storage 
Industry, always assuming equal yields and the same amount of fat, than 
smellier animals. It has also been scientifically proved that the latter require 
more nutritive elements f<^r their maintenance alone. The large improved 
French breeds can thus well stand comparison with the English breeds. 

The authors say that these observations also hold good for the breeds 
of sheep and pigs, and their conclusions regarding these animals are the 
same as in the case of the cattle 

The Paighsh ax^pear to share the authors' ox>iiiion where sheep are 
concerned and award higher prizes to large, less well-formed bieeds, such 
as Suffolks» and Cheviots (provided they mature sufficiently early and are 
very hardy), than to Southdowns As the ])igs are classified according 
to age, the devel()])ment of each breed is best shown by the differences 
in the weight of the animals 

Carcass comfyehhon — After examining the different classes the au¬ 
thors found that the ]irizes were awarded to the finest finished animals, 
whether cattle, sheep, or swine. Very fat animals are not sought after 
as much as formerlv, hence theie is no object in producing more than half¬ 
fat animals for the butcher In judging the exhibits at the Show, more 
marks were given for the number of first-class cuts and the net meat 
return, thar for fatness. 

As regards the sheep, since the age oi none of the animals in the classes 
was stated, the observations were limited to their conformation and the 
quality of the mutton. Southdown and Southdown crosses x^roduce 
the best {shaped legs of mutton with little bone and well-distributed fat. 

Conchfstons. — Although open to criticism on many the 

Show taken as a whole is of the greatest practical utility. It serves 
the interests of the breeders of pure-blood stock by demonstrating the 
meat-x^roducing qualities of these animals. The over-fat condition of 
some of the exhibits may even be justified from this point of view. What 
apx>ears to be merely a hobby often proves to have more practical bearing 
than is at first apparent. 

In the Carcass Comxietition, the Show possesses within itself a useful 
check to any tendency to run counter to the pre-established object, for the 
value of the dressed carcasses can be as exactly determined as that of the 
live animals. 

The two divisions of the Show are complementary. 
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CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

687 - Conelatioii between the Temperature and the Dates of Flowering in Hew Ao*ictri>tra« 

En^^lftnd, U* S. A. — I^yon, C. J in Torreya, Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. Xyaucaster, 

Pa, April n>22. 

Results of a series of observations made on the relation existing bet¬ 
ween the date of flowering of a large number of plants, and the tempera¬ 
ture in New England (U. S. A.). The flowering period lasts from March 
for early-flowering species, till the end of June in the case of late-flowering 
species. 

During the five years, 1917-1921, a positive correlation was evident 
between the date of flowering and the ternj)eratures from March to June. 

Early flowering was very noticeable when the temperature was very high 
(1921), and the contrary effect was evident when the temjxirature was 
below^ the average (1917). 

Francis Darwin arrived at quite different conclusions which con¬ 
tradicted any possible correlation between temperature and date of 
flowering. G. A. 

688 - Methods of Studying the Concentration and Composition of the Soil Solution. - soil PHvaica. 

Parker, V. W. (Agricultural Experiment vStation, Univeri<ity of Wisconsin), in Soil 

Science Vol. XII, No. 3, pp 200-232, bibliography ot 27 works Baltimore, M. 1) , 

Sept 1021 (i)., 

A more exact knowledge of the soil solution is desirable for the study 
of many of the problems of soil fertility and plant nutrition. For this 
purpose several different methods have been used which may be classified 
into 3 groups: i) water extraction method ; 2) methods which aim 
at obtaining the true soil solution; 3) measurement of the solution directly 
from the soil. Several methods have been employed to obtain the true 
soil solution such as compression, centrifuging, suction and displacement. 

The last method consists of packing the moist soil in a endinder provided 
with an outlet at the bavse, and coloured water, ethyl alcohol, or paraf¬ 
fin oil etc. may be used as displacing liquids. In certain cases a combina¬ 
tion of the suction and pressure methods was employed with a view to 
accelerate displacement. Several suggestions have been made for direct 
determination of the soil solution, such as electrical conduction and freez¬ 
ing point methods. 

All these methods have their disadvantages. The water extraction 
alters the equilibrium in the soil; it undoubtedly has a solvent effect ; 
the results vary with the ratio of soil to water, the time of extraction, the 
effect of the carbon dioxide content of the water, as show by Mit- 
SCHERIJCH. 

The pressure method (applying a maximum pressure of 53 000 lb. 
per sq. in.) is only applicable to finer-textured soils, with a high moisture 
content and is liable to alter the ]>hysico-chemical equilibrium in the 


(i) See R Feb. 1919, No. 154 ; April 1920, No 55 ^- 
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soil (Northrop). This method requires a complicated apparatus. Even 
the centrifuge and suction methods are only applicable to soils with high 
moisture content and only small amounts of the solution are obtained. 

As regards electric conduction etc. the results are affected by texture 
ot soil and physical characters. 

The IsCHEREKOV displacement method appears to be the most sa¬ 
tisfactory and the author has selected this method for comparison pur¬ 
poses. 

Glass percolators 2.75 in in diameter and 15 in depth were used ; 
the bottom filled with a one-hole stopi^r. A small quantity of coarse 
quartz sand was placed in the |,)ercolator and soil then added. After 
packing, the displacing liquid was added and maintained at a depth of 
2-3 in. 

The extracts were made by adding distilled water and stirring in a 
large mortar for j minutes After leaving 12 minutes, the mixture was 
filtered through Pasteur-Chamberland filters 

Freezing point determinations were made in the usual manner with 
a Beckmann thermometei, and served as a means of determining the di¬ 
rect soil solution and also the concentration of the displaced solution and 
of the water extract 

Nitrates were determined colorimetrically. calcium, volunietrically, 
and organic matter by weight 

Ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetone and water were used by the 
author as displacement liquids. Ethyl alcohol gave the most satisfactory 
results and is very easy to test for its appearance in the displaced so¬ 
lution by means of iodoform reaction. The alcohol content in the fil¬ 
trate possessed a very high concentration owing to the solvent action. 

The composition of the soil solution obtained by displacement was 
not influenced by the displacing liquid used , the change therefore is not 
affected by the time of extraction. 

The concentration of the displaced solution, all things being equal, 
was found to be inversely proportional to the moisture content of the soil. 
This agrees with the Ischererov observations. A comparison between 
the displacement method and water extraction shows almost identical 
results, the ratio between water employed and soil being 5 : i. 

As regards the freezing-point method, the results were very different 
from those obtained by calculation. 

The depression of the freezing point has generally been greater than 
that of the displaced liquid. After numerous and varied experiments, 
the author concludes that the finely divided material causes this depression, 
probably due to capillary condition, A similar effect is produced with 
benzene and nitro-benzene. 

Soils and well washed material freed from adherent moisture by 
centrifuging showed marked and nearly equivalent depressions of freezing 
point This indicates that the moisture film adhering to solid part¬ 
icles in suspension opposes to a certain extent resistance to freezing. 
Depression of the freezing point is to a marked degree independent of 
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the dissolved material but the hypothesis of Bouyottcos and Me Coot (i) 
which assumes that a portion of the water in the soils is inactive and 
does not take pait in the dissohing of salts in the soil should not be upheld 
as the displacement method indicates that all the water in the soil acts 
as a solvent »Soils with a high moisture content but where the capill in 
condition is limited, ga\t lesults coinciding with those obtained bv dis 
placement such results being of ]>iacticalimpoitance Ihe luthor strongh 
recommends the displacement method which is the least involved and 
the most exact and which hitherto has been too much neglected L V 

68Q-Use of Various Culture Media m characterising Actmomycetes. - conn ir s 

in \iU York 4 rtcultural t xfyetttyuni ^tat Jti Otm a \ Y I chmeal liUlUtm 
No H3 pp 1 -0 Tihlt^ (rcncv i N Y Vpiil i ) r 

The actinom\cetes form one of the most numerous and interesting 
groups of soil micro-organisms their colonies ma> comprise from 40 to 
50 % of all the colonies developed on the Petri plates (Lonv) 

A large number of Upes occur in the soil and a stud\ ot the mor 
phology and chromogcnesis peniuts direct classification 

lor some time the\ were grown on ordlnar^ medii sometimes on the 
gl)cerin agar media Kr^insky seems to ha\e been the hrst to call at 
tention to the fact that media containing no protein are much better idaptcd 
to bring out the characteristics ot the different species Lhromogenesis 
is more Irequent and more t\pical and ma> be ot three shacks dependimi 
on whethei the coloui is formed before aeriil h\phac are produced or 
in the mvcelium or in the media The animal parasites do not appear 
to adapt themsehes as readih as the s iproplntic grou]'> to the simple media 
(without piotein) 

About 75 cultures were selected trom 300 cultures obtained from 
\arious different soils 'Jhe formula which pnned the most satlstactor^ 
for continued stud^ was agar-agir 15 gm ghcerin 10 cc dibasic po 
tassium phosphite i gm sodium asparaginate i gm water 1000 cc 
This ver^ simjile foimuli gives charadenstic and Mgorous growth Cul 
tures which are not distinguishable in this media ma\ be separated in a 
malic acid or citrate media with gh cerin, or in a medium adapted according 
to Czaprk's formula modified b> Waksman 

The use of pure chemicals is athnsed and in exact measurement of the 
quantities of media employed as the slightest error m*i> have a marked 
influence on the results A further studv of the media is recommended 

Tv V 

690 - Depth for Sowing Grass and Clover Seed. r d (PUnt Breeding fc»ta 

tiou, Abcr3stwyth), in The Jourfuil of the of iLncultufi, Vol XXIX No 

pp 5160 and No 2 tabic i pp 1M7 Ivondon, April Mav i<)2- 
Various opinions are held as to the most advantageous depth tor sowing 
grass and clover seeds To establish some definite liasis on which to work 

(i) See R H)2t No ) 
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experiments were made recently in England with the following species (x): 
Clovers : i) Red {TrifoHum pratense), 2) White (7\ repens). — Gras¬ 
ses . r) Perennial Rye Grass {Lolium perenne) ; 2) Cocksfoot {Daciylis 
olo>yferata) ; 3) Meadow Foxtail {Alopecurus f^rate^tsis) ; 4) Rough Stalked 
Meadow Grass (Poa IrivtaHs) 

Seeds were sown at vaiying depths in pots, boxes and beds in a light 
loam, and the selected seeds were tested for germination before sowing. 

RKn CLOVER, — A comparison of results given, at different depths 
proved very conchisively that the seeds should never be left uncowred. 
not only owing to the fact that uncovered radicle‘s of seedlings take a 
hold on the soil with difticnlty, but also because the marked effect on 
percentage of gei mination e g Pot cultures sown on the surface gave a 52 
germination {i\ daysdftei sowing) compared with 88 at Vs inch, depth 
sowings 

'I'he best depth at which to sow red clover seeds ii light loams a])pears 
to be y2to ^/4 inch Deeper sowings appear to have a deleterious effect on 
stem toniintion during the early stages of jilant development, e g the aver¬ 
age nuniljer of .stem‘s per plant at al)Out 8 months after sowing, gave 2 z 
for surface, 3 o for Vs jnch depth 2.6 foi i inch, and 2 t foi 2 inches. 
Appareuth also, the seedlings are unable to leach the surface when scmn 
too deeply this was proved by expeiimenl, when the percentage of surface 
seedlings from seed.'- sown at a dejith of more than i inch wa^- nil 

WnriE CT*i'U:R - vSimilar resialts were obtained wljen surface sown 
excejit that in wet weather, comparatively satisfactoi’^’ lesults were forth¬ 
coming on saturated soil. Ihe best results, however, under normal con¬ 
ditions were obtained by covering the seeds to a depth of ^ to ^ inch. 
If covered to depths of over i inch, onlj^ a ver> small percentage of t>eed- 
lings appeared to reach the surface, and when they did appear, the seedlings 
were very slender, and icmained etiolated tor some time. 

Although the seedlings pcissess smaller cotyledon leaves than red 
clover and can therefore push their wav more easily to the surtace, this 
advantage is counterbalanced by the smaller amount of reserve food ma¬ 
terial at their disposal which doi^btless explains their retardation and 
marked weakness 

Rv: GRVss ~ It was proved that seeds should not he 
surface sown except during a long, unbroken spell of wet weather. The 
best results both as regards the number of suriace seedlings and yields 
were obtained when the seeds were covered at depths varjdng from inch, 
to / inch. In a normal year, it would probably be safer, however, to 
cover to a depth of ^ to i inch. At depths of 2 in. and * in about 
and ®/7 respectively of the seedlings failed to reach the surface and the 
subsequent yields of 21 oz. and 4 oz. of green fodder obtained compared 
very unfavourably with the 50 oz. given by the i inch beds. The deep 
sowings had also a weakening effect on the seedlings which did eventually 
reach the surface. 


(i) The Latin nanicb have been inserted by the Bureau. {Ld.) 
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Cocksfoot. — Surface sowing were salso disappointing. For field vsow-' 
ing the best depth appears to be about to % in. A greater depth 
lias proved inadvisable; the number of surface seedlings showed a 
steady decrease at deeiier sowings, e. g. 50 % at i "inch depth, 

16 % at 2 inches compared with 6 q % at V3 inch. I'his is worthy of 
special note as cocksfoot is often included with seeds subjected to deeper 
sowing, and should t)e started under the most favourable conditions when 
placed in competition with ({uicker growing grasses such as the rye grasses. 

A ver}* deep covering evidently ha< a detrimental etfect on the tillering 
capacity of the young plant. 

Mfaoow FOX'i‘/\n . - The best time for sowing appears to be either 
June or July. An interesting comparison of the germinating capacities 
of meadow foxtail and perennial rye grass in spring and also in summer 
is made. Apparently the rye grass seeds will germinate e(]ually well during 
both seasons, but the foxtail will not germinate satisfactorily except 
during warm weather. 'I'hat the best results are obtained when the seeds 
are sown in June or July was confirmed by an experiment in which the 
seeds were sown weekly from early May to August. 

Satisfactory results were obtdned from surface rowings in wet weather, 
but as the seeds are exceptionally light in weight, it is advisable always 
to cover, so that they may rot be blown awav. Although the experiments 
on ineadow fo.'ctail are not conclusive, it is considered that the seeds co¬ 
vered to dei)tlis of ^ to ^/4 inch will give good results, but that deeper 
sowings to a depth of 2 to j in. will result in complete failure. 

Roit('.k S'Pat^kfd mfadow grass. — The results indicate that the seeds 
should either l>e left uncovered or buried ver}^ slightly, especially during 
wet weather; when the germination was interrupted by a spell of fine 
weather, the seeds gave better results when very lightly covered eg., about 
in. to ^/4 in.. The June and July sowings gave superior yields to the 
May and August sowings. The gennination of the surface sown seeds 
is often delayed for as much as 6 weeks or more, even under normal con¬ 
ditions as regards moisture, but apparently shade and excessive moisture 
are conducive to good germination results. For instance surface sown 
pot cultures gave a 61-63 % of surface seedlings under shaded and 
excessive watering conditions respectively compared with 49 % when 
exposed to light and 57 % with normal watering. 

In order to test the evidence given by the experiments here dis¬ 
cussed, field trials designed largely to ascertain the depth of sowing under 
various operations, and to test the degree of excellence of the stands, 
were also conducted in 1920-21 and results are shortly to be published 

M. L. Y. 

691 -- Studies on the Decomposition of some Common Green-Manuring Plants at : 

different Stages of Growth in the Black Cotton Soil 0! the Central Provinces, 

India. BalI D. V., in a f^ricultural journal of Indta,'Vol, XVII, Pt. II, pp, I 33 *i 54 » MANOHknl^ 
tablets. Calcutta, March 1Q22. 

Owing to the fact that black cotton soil, found throughout a laige part 
of the Deccan (India), is so deficient in nitrogen and organic matter that 
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green manures are essential, a detailed study has been made of the follow* 
mg factors connected with their application, vi/ i) the rate of growth 
of plants used as green manures , 2) the composition of the plants at var¬ 
ious stages of growth , 3) the rate of dei omposition of the nitrogenous 
and carbonaceous constituents af plants at \arions stages and of differ¬ 
ent parts of plants 1 e leaves and stem« 4) the effect of varying proport¬ 
ions of stems on the decomposition of leaves 

Experiments were made with seeds of sann-hemp {( rotolana juncea) 
and dliamcbi (Sesjufua a(uleati) sown at the bemnning of the monsoon 
The «oil used for both laboi itorv and pot culture experiments wis from 
the Nagpur farm (ij a tvpical blicl cotton soil 

From the results obtained it is evident that as the green plants ad 
\ ance in age, the proportion of leaf to stern decreases ilso the ]>ercentage<? 
ot moisture but the percentages ot carbon caibohvdratcs and fibre in¬ 
crease There was no appreciable change in the nitrogen percentage 
The following Table sluiws the results of a detiiled anal>sis oi tSe 
\aiious samples 

Compo^ttion 0/ Green Manure Plants at i inous ^tatie^ of (^roulh 
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'J'he 

earlier the sanii 

hemp IS 

used 

as green 

manure the more rapid 


IS the decom|x>sition of its carbonaceous and nitrogenous constituents 
This IS evident from the data given as regards the total percentage of 
nitrogen nitrified at various stages of maturitv in leaves and stems The 
diminution of nitrifiable nitrogen in sann-hemp of advanced age does not 
appear to be due to any deleterious influence of the stems upon the nitnfi- 

(I ) Physicalanal> -.IS, clay 4*) 62 °o toe silt 21 S2 %, silt xo 79 tine sand 423 %,coarse 
sand 6 (M *^0 moisture 6 37 %, calaum carbonate o lo % (See B I)al V in The Biological 
Determination oi the Htlalive Availability of Dilferent Nitrogenous Organic Manures m 
Black Cotton Soil, i^rtculiural Journal of India, Special India Science ( onure^s No 1919, 
V^ol XIV. Pt III) 
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cation of leaf nitrogen. As a result of the chemical determinations made 
in connec^on with the fibre resistance to the action of micro-organisms 
it is possible to attribute the redaction in nitrification with advanced 
age to the increasing amounts ol fibre and the consequent comparatively 
non-available fornj of the nitrogen content. The increasing amount ot 
carbohydrates, ho\^ever, very probably exerts some deleterioas influence 
on nitrification, but no definite opinion is given as regards this point. 
The regular decrease in moisture content with advancing age of the green 
manure is, however, considerefl to lie partly responsible lor the decrease 
in nitrification. 

The nitrogen in the leaves of the sann-hemp is apparently more easily 
nitrified than that in the stems During the experiments made, the de¬ 
composition of the leaves ol mature sann hemp, covering a period of 
nearly 3 weeks, produced twice as much carbon dioxide as that of the 
stems. This indicates that when the plant is 12 weeks old, the leaf car¬ 
bon IS more readily oxidised than the carbon in the stems. The slowness 
of decomposition in fully matured green plants should not be attributed 
to any effect of the increasing pio|x>rtion of stems in relation to leaves, 
but rather to the change in the physical condition of the plant tissues etc. 
The fact that the presence of stems does not affect oxidation of leaf cartnin 
IS indicated as follows — 

s i?m leaves alone pei io<» soil Rave oH iS^ i mjjf of carbon as caibou dioMdc , 

^ gm stems alone per 100 gm soil gave off mg of carbon as carbon dioxide 

With Seshama acideata, there was no marked decrease in the rate of 
nitrification of the comparatively older plants, though there was a certain 
amount of decrease in the decomposition of carbonaceous constituents. 

While these results throw some light on the quantitative rate of de¬ 
composition of the nitrogenous and carbonaceous constituents of green 
manuring plants, they also confirm the results obtained in ex]3eriments 
showing that sann hemp of about 6 weeks growth is in a condition to under¬ 
go rapid decomposition and so becomes of value to the succeeding cro]) ; 
the moisture factor should, howevei, not be overlooked. M. L. Y 

092 - The Effect of Straw on the Biological Soil Processes. — Murray, t <, m so/z 
Science j Vol XII, Xo 3, pp 2^3 259, bg i, bibliography of 14 woik'^ Nev^ 
Brunswick, N J , Sept i«>2i 

In the wheat-growing areas to the east of Washington the return 
of straw to the land constitutes the only practical method of restoring 
organic matter to the soil, but it is known that this reduces the yield of 
the succeeding crop. 

It Was consideied advisable to ascertain the reason for this reduc¬ 
tion in crop yield, and if possible to devise a method by means of which 
the straw could be utilised witht)ut this drawback. 

The matter had already received attention , Stormer showed that 

s^Hition of carbon bisulphide to a soil treated with straw doubled 
Van Skei<horst and Freckmank found that when nitrates 
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were applied, denitrification was proportional to the amount of straw 
present, and that lime and sulphuric acid les<-ened, but did not overcome 
the effect of the straw on the crop ^neld. Chirikov and Schmuk state that 
on sandy soils calcium carbonate acts in the same manner, and that the 
injurious effect of the straw is not due actually to denitrification, but to 
the conversion of nitrates into insoluble nitrogen compounds. Bischopf 
grew mustard and buckwheat and found that on sand3^ soil the injurious 
effect of straw was more marked than in the case of clay soils and that 
nitrate of soda reduced the loss. Vox May studied the effect of straw on 
potatoes and suggests that the loss is caused by the fact that microrganisms 
appropriate the available nitrogen as a source of energy. DoRYtAND in 
the case of oats, found that the additicm of straw in large quantities to 
the soil caused a decrease in the ammonifying powei and an increa.se in the 
consumption of ammonia and nitrates . these results were due to an in¬ 
crease of microorganisms, favoured by the addition of straw, the same ef¬ 
fect being produced by the addition of dextrose to soil. 

The author ]>l<iced soil in glass tumblers containing about 130 gms. 
and added finely chopped straw in amounts of from o.i gm. to 5 % and 
o 2 gm of ammonium sulphate. 

The tumblers were ke]>t at a tcni|ierature of 20^ C. And the work was 
carried out in duplicate, with controls I^teiminations of nitrate con¬ 
tent and total nitrogen were made e\ery six weeks 

After 18 weeks, theife was a loss in every case in nitrate formation, 
and a reduction of the c^riginal nitrate content, proportional to the addi¬ 
tion of straw When more than 0.9 % straw is present a harmful ef¬ 
fect is exerted upon the process of am mollification At the same time, 
the total nitrogen remained constant, the nitrates lx;ing transformed 
into organic substances not available to plants The bacteria increased 
in numbers, and evidently utilised the nitrates and changed them into 
more complex forms. The straw also .served the bacteria as a source 
of carbon and the nitrates as a source of nitrogen. The organisms 
found to multiply in this manner are those usually nresent in the soil, 
such as B. suhtilis and B, mezatherium. 

Many others were found when straw was present, e. g, B, siccusy 
B, lactiSy M, radiatus, but those normally found in soil predominated. 
The colonies had a softening effect on agar-agar, probably due to the set¬ 
ting free of nitric acid. 

The author isolated a species of nitrifying bacterium capable of li- 
<iuifying agar-agar in a few weeks. I^. V. 

5 g3 - The Influence of Wheat Straw on the Accumulation of Nitrates in the Soil. 

Scott, II. in Joutnal of the American Society of Autonomy y Vol 13, Nos 6-7, 
pp 2 33'2 s 8, figs 7, bibliography of 28 works. I^ancaster, Pa and Washington, D. C , 
<X*l IS, 1021 

The application of straw to cropped land and its apparently injurious 
effects, indicates lack of nitrogen and led the author to undertake asstudj^., 
of the effect of straw on the accumulation of nitrates in the soil. ^ 
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The general problem of organic matter and nitrification has occupied 
the attention of a large number of investigators. The author review's 
the literature this subject. Winogradsky and Omediansky showed 
that glucose and the peptones retarded the activity of the nitrif5dng 
organisms at concentrations exceeding o 025 %; their work being com¬ 
pletely arrested by the presence of 0.2 % of these substances. 

Small quantities of organic matter did not seem, however, to hinder 
nitrification. As regards the straw, results are contradictory and depend 
on the amount applied, the type of soil, the quality of the straw, etc. 
This accounts for the fact that Hmi. noted a favourable effect, Wright 
foimd that the process of nitrification was inhibited until decomposition 
was well advanced, and Nikt.bwsky demonstrated that straw has an ap¬ 
preciable effect on the action of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. 

The author carried out an exj^riment under glass and in the field. 
Nitrate determinations were obtained by the phenoldisulphuric acid 
colorimetric method of analy.sis and parallel determinations were made from 
time to time using the aluminium reduction method. 

In the experiments under glass, straw was applied at the rate of 0.5 
and I %. In both cases the nitrates disappeared almost entirelv at 
the end of 15 days. At the end of 30 weeks, the soil with 0.5 % straw 
slightly exceeded the control. If sulphate of ammonia is applied to the 
straw (o.i and 0.5 %) for 2 weeks, there is a marked decrease in nitrates, 
but this is followed by a rapid increase up to a maximum of 2 i ^loo 
of nitrates compared wich 0.35 for the control, and 0.31 in the soil to 
which straw alone had been applied 

In the field several plots of equal size were treated in various ways 
The soil is a silt loam and straw applied at the rate of 2 and 4 tons per acre 
had a distinctly injurious effect on the growth of wheat, hindered ripening 
and reduced tlhe yield except on plots possessing a high nitrate content 
at the time when the straw was applied. 

In one case, the yield was higher than that of the control. Other¬ 
wise, when 4 tons of straw per acre were applied and worked into the 
surface 6 inches, the nitrate content was low in the spring, but during 
the summer the equilibrium was re-established. At the rate of 2 tons 
per acre, no effect was observed. Four tons of straw applied as a top 
dressing reduced the nitrate ctmtent the following spring and summer ; 
2 tons had no effect in the spring but a fairly marked increase of nitrates 
in the summer. Straw application showed the lowest temperature and 
the highest moisture content, especially as a top dressing. T/. V. 

694 -Experiments on the Season for the Application of Sodium Nitrate and on the 
behaviour of Leguminous Crops after the Application of Nitrogenous Manure. — 

AvANau, E. (Ibtituto Agrario delUi R. ITniveisitA di Pisa) in UA^ricoltura Ifaliana, 
YearXIyV, Pts. 2-3, pp i-io. Pisa, 1922 

Report of field experiments made on small plots or in frames in the 
autumn, 1918 to 1921. The crops concerned were : winter wheat, wheat, 
sugar beet, maize, fodder beet, spring wheat, maize, hemp, spring flax, 
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millet, sarrasin, haricots, clover, sainfoin, lucerne, beans, lupin, green 
peas and vetch. In some cases a single application of sodiuns nitrate 
was made and in others several applications control plots being kept for 
comparison, and finally, with others nitrogenous fertilisers were emplo3^d. 
Attention was paid to unusual weather conditions, and in certain cases, 
an analysis was made of the soil, especially with reference to the nitrogen 
content. After determinations were made as to the nitrogen percentage 
of certain crops (leguminous), the ratio was estimated, and when rais^ 
to loo used as the ba^ic index for the control. 

From the results taken as a whole, certain conclusions may be drawn, 
taking into account the conditions under which the experiments were made. 
With the winter wheat on clay soils, which are poor in nitrogen, it appears 
that the application of sodium nitrate may be held back with advantage 
until the time arrives for tillering, which in the area concerned, starts 
towards the end of the winter. With the spring wheat, no definite conclu¬ 
sions are possible, as no ox^portunity was allowed for recording the grain 
weight It axjpears, however, from a survey of the yields in general, 
that the results obtained in the foregoing experiments are justified, as 
the best results were given when the sodium nitrate was applied at the 
sowing period and later at the tillering stage. 

With maize, the following restilt was obtained : the 3deld increased 
as the application of the ^oduini nitrate was retarded It shonld be 
noted that the soil concerned was fresh, somewhat light and quite fertile. 
With forage maize, cultivated in light clay soil and sown early, contrary 
results were obtained and early applications of the nitrate gave the 
best results ; the highest ^ueld was returned when the nitrate was applied 
at sowing time 

With forage beet grown on clay soil, the yield was highest, when two 
applications were made, once at .sowing and once as a surface dres¬ 
sing. The yield obtained in this way, although much greater than that 
obtained when one ax>plication only was made at sowing, is far inferior 
to that obtained when the whole quantity was applied as a surface 
dressing. 

With hemp, results do not agree ; but it seems to be advantageous 
to apx>ly the nitrate twice, as surface dressings. With flax, on the con¬ 
trary, an opix)site effect is shewn 

With leguminous forage crops, it has been proved that the most 
practical method is to apply in moderate quantities after sowing. Used 
in larger amounts, the yield tends to deciease, with the exception of clover 
and sainfoin, but as a general rule, an increase in nitrogen content in 
the roots and stocks was found. Medium quantities of nitrate have 
proved useful for all other leguminous crops. 

Results indicate that the beneficial effect of sodium nitrate does 
not apiily only to the first crop, but also to the following crop. 

There is no tendency to modify the x)opular opinion with reference 
to sodium nitrate as a manure, but results taken as a whole indicate, 
however, that for clay soils, where nitrification is slow and inactive, and 
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-virliere the loss of nitrogen is less to be feared, the application of sodium 
nitrate may be hastened opportunely. Even in districts, where spring 
rains are scarce, the application of this fertiliser may be hastened to ad¬ 
vantage, on condition* however, that only relatively small quantities 
of fertiliser are used, in order to prevent any possible deleterious action 
caused by drought. It should be noted in such cases that, if an early 
application of nitrate is likely to result in partial loss, delay may im¬ 
pede its complete utilisation. 

The question which concerns the existing relation between green 
manures (leguminous) and the nitric nitrogen and fixation of atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen by these plants, is not dealt with to any considerable 
extent. 

These experiments are still in progress both in the field and in the 
laboratory, G. A. B. 

695 - The Influence of varying Amounis of Sulphur in the Soil. — i^ipman, t o., 
PriXck, a and BirAiR, A W , New Jer^ev Agricultuml Experiment Statum, ^otl 
bcicnce^ Vol Xll, No pp 1 «>7 207 figs 2, bibliography ol 15 works.New Brunswick, 
N [ , Sept I (i) 

The senior atithor has already called attention to the rapid oxidation 
of sulphur when intimately mixed with the soil, and with McLean and 
Lint has shown that the phosphoric acid of rock phosphate is made avail¬ 
able by the sulphuric acid thus formed Sulphur was also suggested as 
a means of combating ^x)tato scab It was recognised that the sulphur 
might have a detrimental effect on soil reactions, nitrate formation and 
crop yields In ordei to obtain more definite information as to the action 
of sulphur, experiments were cairied out in which sulphur was added 
at the following rates per acre : 200 lb , 500 lb., 1000 lb , 2000 lb., 
4000 lb Each plot had a control to which no sulphur was added. 
All plots received fertilisers containing 4 % nitrogen, ro % i>hospho- 
ric acid and 3 % jiotash, at the rate of 600 lb. per acre. This was 
made from dried blood, acid phosphate and chloride of potash. Barley 
and soya-beans were grown in succession. The sulphur and fertiliser 
were broadcasted a few da^’^s before sowing the barley. Inmediately 
after the hardest, at the end of July, the ground was disked and .sown 
with soya-beans, harvested the 3rd Getober. Germination was fairE^ uni¬ 
form, but as the season advanced there were signs that injury was being 
caused by the heavier applications of sulphur. The greatest yield was given 
by the plot to which was added sulphur at the rate of 200 lb. per acre : if 
this quantity was exceeded there was a decline in 3neld, until with 4000 lb. 
of sulphur almost all the plants were killed. 

The beans were harvested on October 8 : the yield was greater on the 
plots given 500 lb. than those with 200 lb. of sulphur ; this may have been 
due to uneven distribution of seed. The larger applications of sulphur 
reduced the yield to such an extent that where the greatest amounts were 
applied the plots yielded nothing but grass and weeds. The control plots 

(i) See. R tfji% No. 19^ ; 1920, No. 397 ; 1921, No. 25 and 804. (Ed ) 
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always gave a higher 3Hield than those with snlphur. The detrimental in¬ 
fluence caused by the larger additions of sulphur is due to the formation of 
sulphuric acid. The increase of acidity was shown by determination of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, carried out every two weeks ty the colorimet¬ 
ric method of Gh^lespie. In the case of plots receiving the heaviest 
applications of sulphur the pH values varied from 5.6 at the outset 
to 3.9 — 3.6 at the end of the tenth week. 

The plots to which the lowest additions of sulphur were made gave 
acidity readings quite close to those of the check plots. The results obtain¬ 
ed are set out in two very convincing tables. The lime-requirement de¬ 
terminations weie carried out by the nu)dified Veitch method, and showed 
that a knowledge of the pH values will, in many cases, enable a forecast 
to he made as to the lime-requirements of a soil. 

In the nitrate-determinations the colorimetric method described by 
SCHRi:mER and Faii.yer was employed. Attention may be drawn to 
the low nitrate concentration of the* sulphur-treated plots immediately 
after harvesting the barley. Nitrates were found in considerable quanti¬ 
ties in samples from plots that showed the highest h3^drogen-ion concen¬ 
tration. 

This seems to indicate that nitrification is not necessarily inhibited by 
a highly acid condition of the soil ; a view which, although confirmed by 
other workers, is contrary to that hitherto held bv most investigators. 

h. V 

696 - Nitro-Cultures and their Distribution in Canada. — inglis, r a , (lunior BotanKt 

Central 1 experimental Farm, Ottawa), ml he A i^rtcuHutal (utzclic of C ttnada, Vol IX, No i , 
pp. 14-17, fig I Ottawci, Tan Feb igj2 

In 1915, the Central Experimental harm in flttawa undertook the 
free distribution of nitro-cultures throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
This Service is too little known and appreciated. The author considers 
it advisable, therefore, to give a short account of its objects, work and 
methods. 

Amongt the large number of bacteria which exist in the soil, only 
two or three species are concerned with the problem under discussion. 
The I^guminosae is an extremely large family, but amongst the crops grown 
in Canada, which include rather more than a dozen sjiecies, all the plants 
live symbiotacilly with the organism known as Bacillus tadicicola, with the 
exception of soy bean. 

This bacillus has, however, developed specific strains, adapted to the 
inoculation' of certain leguminous crops and as a general rule cross-inocul 
ations between these groups do not occur or, if they do, it is only with diffi¬ 
culty. Generally the best results are obtained wdth organisms belonging 
to a speci&c plant on other plants of the same species. The bacteriolo¬ 
gist's work does not therefore end with the isolation of the bacillus, but 
demands classification of the various strains. It is recognised that four 
groups of bacteria appropriate to 4 groups of leguminous plants ate suffi¬ 
cient for the farmer. 
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I. Ci^oVER GROUP: including Trifolium praiense, T. incarnatum, T, 
repens, T, medium, T, hyhridum ; 

II. Axfalpa group: including Medicago saliva, M, lupulina, Meli- 
lotus alba, M, officinalis ; 

III. Pra group : including Pisum sativum and var. arvense, Vida 
saliva, Laihyrus oaoratus ; 

IV. Bean ( 4 roup : includes Phaseolus vulgaris, and P. muUtflorus, 

The soy bean Glycine hispida is inoculated by a different organism, 

probably a Pseudomonas (Lornis and Hansen, Jan. 1921), .still under 
obsemiticn. 

The finished product as it conies into the farmer^s hand-> consists of 
a corked phial containing a jelly substance, viz. the artificial soil medium 
with the nutritive substances in solution requisite to maintain the bacte¬ 
ria alive in transit, and a thin layer of viscid transparent slime, w^hich 
consists of millions of bacteria, liach bottle contains on an average, 
.sufficient bactciia to inoculate about i bus. of seed of the particular variety 
sfiecified by the farmer. The.se bottles should not be exjiosed to direct 
sunlight, which would kill the bacteria, and should not be opened till re¬ 
quired for use. 

The transference of the bacteria to the seed is effected by washing the 
slime of the jelly by means of some liquid ; sweet skim milk with a little 
sugar added has proved satisfactory’. The seeds aie treated with this 
slightly sticky liquid and are sown when dry. A cloudy day is liest for 
sowing, to avoid ex])osing the bacteria to sunlight. 

The Dominion and provincial agricultural institutions are sui)plied 
at their re(]uest, with reasonable quantities of culture, within the resoiy^ces 
of the central station. Individual farmers are not allowed gratuitously 
more than 3 Ixittles each, sufficient for treating some 180 to 200 lb of seed. 
Each applicant should slate the kind ol seed he wishes to inoculate and an 
appniximale idea of the dale of sowing, to enable the Station to supply 
the cultures as fresh as ]>ossible Apjilicauts are requested to co-i^]>erate 
with the Station by sending information as to the results c»f inoculation. 
Two reports are (juoted wdiich testify to the striking results obtained. 

h y 


697 ~ The Food Plants of the Philippines. — wester, r i ,in nu piuhfypmc 1 rtcuiturai 
KevutL, Vol XIV, No pp ::oo pUtcs X i map Ai'aniLi. i'#2i 

The number of food plants in the Philippines, .md particularly fniits 
have been increased ver>’ consideiably in recent years, partly by discovery 
of hitherto un-recorded, useful indigenous species, and partly through the 
introduction of exotics. A revised list has therefore been prepared for 
reference purposes. 

A large collection of economic plants, including also annual agricul¬ 
tural crops, is being made at the College of Agriculture (Ihiiwrsity of the 
Philippines), Eos Baiios, Eaguna, and it is expected that within a few years 
sufficient material will be available for wholesale distribution throughout 
the Archipelago. The information relative to temperate zone vegetables is 
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based largely upon data accumulated at the Trinidad Experiment Station^ 
Bagnio, Benguet, the Singalong Experiment Station, Manila and the 
niao Experiment Station, Bataan, According to recent reports, not in¬ 
cluding the 20 species of algae and fungi, I 2 r native species of nutritive 
plants exist in the Philippines and these in addition to the imported spe¬ 
cies, make a sum total of 444 species and sub-species, an increase of 76 
over the list published in 1916. 

Although rice, sugar cane, coconut, abaca, maize and tobacco occupy 
the first place, there are several less-known crops which are likely become 
important, e, g. the marang (Artocarpus odoratissima) and the bauno 
{Manqifera coesia). 

Of the introduced and well-established species of tropical fruits, the 
coconut, banana, mango, mandarin, chico (Achras zapota), lanzon {J^nsium 
domesHcum) and papaya, are the most im|X)rtant, and the kamote {Ipomeea 
batatas) , ubi {Dioscorea alata) , gabi {Colocasia esculenta) , mungo {Phaseolus 
aureus) and Cucurbitaceous plants, among the vegetables. 

In the list given, which includes a description of each s][Xicies, from the 
morphological standjioinl. and notes as to rCvSpective economic qualities, 
certain points are of outstanding interest. The large number of species 
of the genus Ruhus with edible fruits is worthy ol attention, — viz. R. co-- 
pelandii, R hetulacfolius, R. elhpticus, R. elmcri, R, fraximfolius, R. 
mohiccanus, R, nigrobaccus, R mveus, R. pectinellus, R rolfet, R, rosae- 
fohtis etc These are of especial value in plant breedim( work, for hybrid¬ 
isation with temperate species with a view to obtaining a superior 
hybrid fruit adapted to the highlands and medium elevations. The 
existence of 4 distinct, edible fruited rattans is ot interest, as well 
as the occurrence ot 10 Eugenia^, 4 Dillemus, and 12 Garcinia spp., 
natives of the Philippines. The niati {Ilex paragnarensis) ^ native of Para¬ 
guay and Brazil which has adapted itself so readily to prevailing climatic 
conditions, and which is utilised as a beverage, reseiiibling tea, appears 
to be an industrial crop of gieat ]nomise 

It is w'orthy of note that Hvdnocarpus hutchinsonit, one of the sources 
of chaulmugra oil (i), recently discovered to be a specific for the cure of 
lejirosy, is a native plant which occurs fairly abundantly in certain regions. 
Apart from this species, there are many medicinal and dye plants, trees 
producing gums and resins and tanning extracts, and also fibre plants which 
are be3^ond the scope of this article. 

It apj^ars that the Philippines, in addition to being self-supporting 
from the agricultural point of view, lend themselves readily to an extension 
of the export of numerous nutritive crops, as well as fresh and preserved 
fruits of various kinds Up to the present, the cultivation of certain 
valuable fruits has been too much localised, and consequently almost 
unknown in other parts of the country. M. Y. 

608 - Stigmas of certain Plants adapted to Germination of Sugar Cane Pollen* — See 

No 717 of this ReviciJ. 

(i) Sec No 722 of thJh Rcvtew, {hd ^ 
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egi 9 - AnftifSlftdfFIJiaB Wild Cane fS«ecAjircrm otfieinmrum) ^r.(t), Eootsof 
CordyUmo 7‘erittfyjrn//«,Exadati«i from Myoporampt»iycmrpum,tmA 
some Aostrslian Fruits. - Stebi,. T , m Proceedtn s oi the I tnnean Society of New 
houth Walc^f Vdi 46 Pt 4, pp 487-401 Sydney 1921 Summarised m i /nf^rna/- 
tonal Su^at Journal Vol XXIV, Xo 280, p 213-14 I^pndon, \pril 1922 

I Fijian wUvD cake {Saccharum officinarum [?]) — No use has up 
till now been made of the long slender cane known locally in Fiji as « Vico », 
which grows m abundance on the banks of the fresh water rivers The 
author made an analysis of four different samples of the red and yellow 
varieties and at the same time also of the native cane called ‘ Anani " and 
the introduced variety Honolulu 


Wild Cane 
> Red 
» Vellow 


Sucrose 


Reducing 

Sugars 


Other 

organic 

Matter 


Fibre Water 


Average 
weight 
per stalk 
m kg 


% % % % % % % % % % % % kg kg 


3 33 1 68 1 00 I 68 I 37 r 56 r 59 x 30 32 48 x8^6 70 89 75 80 o 38 o 61 

3 16 3 27 o 97 o 74 17* *58 I 75 I 55 36 IS 37 08 66 80 66 38 o 45 o 51 


Anani xo 88 o 52 x 73 o 62 15 54 715* — 

Honolulu 15 08 o 61 o 80 o 49 ix 98 70 52 x 51 


2 Roots Oh DRAGON TRri {Cordyhne termtnalts) — The roots contam 
a large pniportion of innhn which during roasting becomes transformed 
into le\ailose , the roots then become soft and have the ajipearance of ha\ mg 
been soaked in molasses Apart from their recognised food value in Fiji, 
in some parts the roasted roots are fermented and a liquor distilled from 
them The jiercentage comjKisition of the roots gave lor the raw material 
ana roasted, respectively 



l<evulose 

InuUn 

etc. 

Caramel 

etc 


% 

% 

\ 

Raw 

s 32 

30 19 

— 

Roasted 

) 

— 

ro 85 

1 4049 
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Ash 

Fibre 

Water 

U eight 
of roots 

0 

i 

% 

0 

0 

in kg 

086 

II 59 

52 98 

I 64 

I 00 

12 58 

38 00 

2 08 

Z.26 

14 06 

38 64 

I yo 


3 Myoporum pcatycarpum — A dark brown sugaiy mass exuding 
from punctures in the tree made by insects was analysed and contained 
% mannitol 44 o , reducing sugars 5 4 , insoluble, 40 8, ash i Q and water 7 q 

4 Attstracian fritits — hupofnaHa laurtna, Ftcus fnacrophvlla, 

F. Cunmnghamti, Ficus ruhtgtnosa, Poiocarpus data and edible fig On 
analysis the total sugar content (dextrose and le\nilose) was found to vary 
from o 30 to 13 % , the seeds, fibre, pectose etc 3 4<^ % » from 

0.4 to 2 % M I< Y 
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700 - Hydrocyanie Aeid in Sudan Gras& — swahson. c. o. (Proiessor of AgricaitTmi 

Chemistry, Kansas State Agricultural College), in Joutnal of AericuUural Research, 

Vol XXII, No. 3, pp. I25-I29» tables 18 Washington, Oct. 15,1921 (1). 

In a previous pax>er the author has shown that hydrocyanic acid is 
obtained from green Sudan gross (Sorghum exiguum) by maceration and 
digestion in water, but the acid does not exist in the fiee state in the plant. 
Freezing which is generally considered to promote the development of this 
poison, merely bursts the green cells and thus facilitates the liberation of 
the acid. It was also shown that although in some case*; poisoning had 
occurred, under normal conditions no poisoning took place. 

In view of the importance of the question, the author undertook 
further investigations and adopted the Prussian-blue method of analysis. 
One objection to colorimetric measurements is the difficulty of obtaining 
a uniform colour and the precipitate was very often quite green. However, 
apart from this objection tl is method is the simplest in practice. Cal¬ 
culations are based upon approximately 200 gm. of green material, not 
taking into account dry mattei When the plant was wilted or dr3", the 
weight of the sample used was pioj)ortionately lessened. The sample was 
cut in pieces and a part macerated with or without sand. Distillation was 
made in a dilute solution of potassium hydrate or caustic soda. The pro¬ 
portion of hydrocyanic acid obtained was in every case very small and 
seldom more than o 015 %. 

Practically all the hydrocyanic acid w^as found in the leaves up to as 
much as 67 mgm. per sample, but none w^as found in well-developed stems. 
The younger plants contained more than the mature plants (60 mgm) 
and this may be attributed to stem development. If only the leaves are 
used the difference is much less, except when the plants approach maturity, 
and more is fotmd in the summer than in the autumn. It may be assumed 
therefore that the hydrocyanic content is higher when the plant is in a 
vigorous growing condition, which confirms the theory of Ravexxa and 
Zamoraxt who state that hydiocyanic acid is an intermediary product 
between the nitrates and amino stage, which is followed by the protein 
stage. The maximum amount of hydiocyanic acid was obtained by mace 
ration and digestion in water in room tenqierature for alx>ut 0 hours. After 
2 or 3 days there was a decrease and finally the acid disappeared. 

Even after the plant has been ci’t and during the hay-making, the acid 
may easily be obtained by the addition of hot water, but liberation of the 
acid is soon stopped. This change agrees wdth the above mentioned theory : 
when the plant has been ent, the absor]>tion ot nitrates is prevented and 
this stojjs the production of hydiocyanic acid. Certain exi>eriments indi¬ 
cate the part oxygen plays in the phenomenon. Drying eliminates all the 
acid from the plant and renders it innocnous. 

The green plant does not contain the free acid * if hot water or an acid 
is added no acid is forthcoming * on the contrary, the enzyme action is 
inhibited which induces the production of acid. Hydrochloric acid (even 

(I ) See H Oct Dec jyig, Xo ijo|. See also Xo 728 of this Review (Ed) 
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fzom gastric juice) paralyses the enzyme action and hence there is no danger 
trith green plants. A similar action results with the alkalis. It should 
be noted that Sudan grass contains less hydrocyanic acid than sorgho 
or kafir. I,. V. 

701 - Vitamine Content of Vegetable Oils. — drusimoxd, j. c. and zh-va, s. s. (Bio- 
chemical I^aboratory, Institute of Physiology, University College, Uondon and Bio¬ 
chemical Department, 1 /ister Institute, Uondon) in Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Indu^try^ Vol. 41, No. 8, pp. 12•>-127. Uondon, April 2<», 1922. 

It is a recognised fact that vegetable oils and fats contain a very 
limited proportion of soluble vitamines or vitaniines A, and in some cases 
the larger number of these oils are completely deficient, which renders them 
of much less nutritive value than animal fats, especially butter. 

The object of the present investigations is to discover whether it is 
possible to obtain vegetable oils of a comparatively high vitamine value. 
Although much still remains to be done as regards this question, the results 
obtained are of interest. The examination has been made on behalf of 
the Medical Research Council with the assistance of two commercial firms 
and also the Imperial Institute, South Kensington. The subject of these 
tests presents certain difficulties, which cannot be dealt with in vitro, but 
only in vivo, as the chemical reaction of \utamines is unknown. It has 
been necessar3^ to employ a large number of animals, such as rats etc. 

In a i)r^liniinary series of experiments the author tested the vitamine 
content of various fruits and seeds utilised for oil extraction, in order to 
discover if they were of low value and if extraction imjx^verished them. 
Previous exj)erimen'.^ (McCoi iatm, Dritmmond, and Coward) gave negative 
results ; further tests were therefore necessitated and twent^’^ varieties of 
seeds were examined. Animals were fed on rations deficient in vitamine 
(basal diet) and consequently a hindrance to development, and fixed quan¬ 
tities of seeds were added to see if this would to a certain extent supply the 
deficit. The inter]:)retation of re^sults was not alwa^^s easy ; for example, 
certain seeds, such as cotton, have ap])arently a toxic effect, and this has 
been attributed wrongly to lack of vitamine. 

Taken as a whole, oil seeds evidently lack vitamine A ; the vniamine 
content in the leaves is not transported to the seeds. 

Cotton seed and kapok ])roved toxic ; white maize, so^’a beans, etc., 
entirely^ deficient ; arachis, sesame, \^ellow maize etc. ; low content; i)alm 
kernels, rape ; very low ; only linseed possessed an^* ax^preciable value, 
asalready noted by McCau.um; a daih'^ supplement of 2 gm. produced pract¬ 
ically no growth ; but 4 gm. gave slow but steady growth of the animals 
tested. 

The low vitamine content in oil seeds encourages the idea that crude 
oils are equally impoverished and it was decided to investigate this question. 
To avoid oxidation, which might have an inhibitive effect on the vitamine, 
oil extraction was made by petroleum spirit (b. p. 40-60^ C) at low tempe¬ 
rature and pressure, the last traces being removed by a current of CO*. It 
appears that the vitamine is carried over into the extracted oils, which 

[Tte-ioi] 





confirms previous observations made by the authors concerning the vita- 
mine content of certain crude commercial oik, although concentrations 
were invariably low. As a rule 1.3 gm. of crude oil supplied daily to the 
animals gave a very slow rate of growth. Average butter, on the contrary, 
at the rate of 0.2 gm. and cod liver oil (high vitamine A content) gave 
excellent results. 

A low vitamine content of refined linseed oil has however been report¬ 
ed. It is not feasible that the vitamine was destroyed by oxidation. Prob¬ 
ably a portion still remained with the seed in a form difficult to extract 
by solvents. The vitamine remains in the seed even after mechanical 
extraction; in fact the commercial refined linseed oil is deficient in vita¬ 
mine. The problem requires further study. 

The high vitamine value of crude palm oil from the African fruit was 
shown by Drttmmond and Cow\Ri> and is deeply coloured withcarrot- 
ene and xanthophyll. Certain examples somewhat resemble butler, which 
recalls the suggestion advanced by Stei'istbock that the vitamine A is 
associated with pigments of the lij>ochrome class. This theory is therefore 
inexact, but it is nevertheless true, especially with many vegetable pro 
ducts, that vitamine A is frequently associated with these colouring 
matters 

An attempt was made to prepare from crude palm oil a fraction unsaixi- 
nifiable and it vas found that this product possesses a high vitamine content: 
care was necessarv to avoid oxidation during saponification The authors 
have not been able to use to any extent this fraction for raising the 
vitamine value of vegetable oil margarines, since tlie pioduct was unpa¬ 
latable F'urther investigations are necessaiy* if the unsa]:K)nifiable consti¬ 
tuents are to l^e treated successfully in orcier to obtain a utilisable eco¬ 
nomic product 

Iv. V. 

702 - Changes in the Composition of Pepper {Capsicum unnuum^ during the 
growing Period. — Sievers, a T an<l Mc Intyre, T I> (Bureau of riant 
Chemistry, I S Dept of Agriculture), m fhe IournuI of the American Chemical Society, 
Vol 4 3, No g, pp 2ioi-2Hi| l^aston. Pa, Sept ig2i. 

'J'he change in chemical composition of the plant (fruit, root etc.), 
during growth has very often been studied, and in addition to being an 
inviting field of research from the scientific standpoint, it possesses also a 
practiced interest, as it serves to show at what btage of growth a product 
should be harvested in order to assure nniximiim quality and yield. This 
IS the case with the development of sugar in the sugar beet, sweet potato, 
sweet maize, orange , citric acid in lemon ; volatile oils in aromatic 
herbs and alkaloids or other active princiides in medicinal plants. 

Much work has been done on the chemical composition of the paprikas 
but more especially with the variation between the several parts of the fruit 
or the effect of the addition of foreign matter on its composition. No 
systematic ‘*tudy of the chemical changes up to maturity has been made. 
I he author has selected a variety of Capstcum anntmm Z,, a large fruited 





ltd and pungent variety (i) and traces the development of the pungent 
principle at various stages of growth. Six different si^es of fruit weie 
picked: the smallest measured 2.5 cm. length and less, the largest more 
than 10 cm. The colour varied from green in the first 3 sizes, to dark red 
in the largest size. The fruits was carefully cleaned and dried, calyxes 
removed and the dry pods then ground and analysed. 

Taken as a whole the total sugar percentage varied only slightly (11.9 
to 14.39 %, 5.81 to 8.59 being reducing sugars), which does not show any 
definite change during ripening. The same may be said of the alcohol 
extract (from 18.72 to 72.15 %) and the ash (8.13 to 678 %, practically 
all soluble). Ether extract is a fairly accurate measure of maturity (2.14 
to 9 18 %) , also the volatile ether extract (0.19 to o 85 %) and the non¬ 
volatile extract (i 95 to 8.33 %). In the first case the increase was espe¬ 
cially marked at the end of the growing period, rising from 0.24 to o 85% 
between stages 5 and 6, an excellent indication of the stage of maturity) 
In some cases it will be necessary to use the normal ether extract for 
comparison purposes. 

Asa means of determining roughly the relative pungency of the j^epper, 
it has been pro]x>sed timt the ({uantity of sugar required to neutralise the 
characteristic pungency be determined In the expeiiments in cpiestion, 
the quantity increased with the development of the fruit ; for o 2 gm ol 
I>epper from the first to last stage, from o 39 to 32 2 gm. of sugar was requiied 
From stage 5 to 6 an increase from 12.48 to 32 2 gm was necessitated. 

It should be noted that the maximum value is obtained with fully 
matured iniit , ttuit is when the colour is daik red, although the coloi:r of 
the pepper is in reality of no great importance. L. 

703 - Action of Selenium on Plant Growth and Modifications due to Radio-Activity. - 

STOKIASX, T , in ( ompie^ refidu^ dis Seances de l\lcodtmii des fice^y Vol i:-|. 

No 10, j>p Pan*^, Ma> H, i<>>2 

Six different si>eciesof plants were under observation viz. Hordeum dish- 
chum, Zea MaySy Polygonum Fagopyrum, Victa Faba, Soja htsptda, Lupinus 
angusiiiohus. Sodium selenite y>roved liarniful to development at con¬ 
centrations of 5.10-^ to 5.10® of molecular weight expressed 111 grammes, per 
litre of nutritive solution. This injuritms effect increased with concentra¬ 
tion. Sodium selinite, used in equal proportions proved far less toxic, 
and it appears that if further diluted (0-6® to 5 10-® PM), it encouraged 
plant development, especialh’ with the maize. The injurious effect of se¬ 
lenite was either widely distributed or almost entirely neutralised by 
radio-activity, supplied in the form of radio-active water at the rate of 
0,0000056 mg. of radium per plant per day, in pots containing 3500 cub. m. 
of nutritive liquid, with 5.10-® P. M. of selenite per litre. The experiments 

(i) As a rule the C annuum vaiielics are not pungent ami tUi*^ bcluniT' rather to r /> utt 
cans, C haemtum, C tnitcunty C Ion 'um, with .small fiuits In Italy they are known as 
** peperoncini diavolettifrom which the red or Cayenne pepper is obtained The fruit and 
powder are also sometimes called by the Hungarian term paprika {Ed ) 
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lasted for i2 to 15 weeks. As an example, after 99 days, from Hordeum 
disticbum was obtained 22.09 organic matter withont emanation and 
50.03 gm. with emanation. 

A similar effect has also been noticed with germination. This may be 
attributed to the oxidising influence of the emanation which changes the 
selenite into seleniate, which is less toxic , but the author considers it more 
probable that other reactions take place which may modify intracellular 
changes, with or without the intervention of chlorophyll. 

To ascertain the dynamic force of radio-activity, it i" to be noted 
that a similar action is exercised by light Thus, selenous anhydride is 
much more toxic to plants than sulphurous anhydrite , in the present ex¬ 
periments, a dose at the rate of o 001.100 volume, killed all the plants in 
I to 2 hours, whilst the sulphurous anhydride had hardly any effect. If, 
however, the selenious anhydride is used in the presence of light, it proved 
less active. At o 00005 it no longei destroyed the chlorophyll with the same 
facility and arrested photosynthesis less than the sulphurous anhydride 

The explanation of this fact is simple , light exercises a reducing action 
on soluble selenium compotinrls and transforms them into inert colloids 
(the selenium alone is not injuiious to plant growth, as it is insoluble). 
Radio-activity both favours and induces this protective leaction. 

The living cell possesses therefore the faculty, under the action of light 
and especially under the influence of ladio-activity, of reducing and ren¬ 
dering inactive the soluble selenium comjxninds The author has carried 
out experiments to demonstiate these reactions 1/ \'. 

704 - GrowthandCorrelation in Sea Island Cotton. — mason, t (Ecom moo Uotamst 

and Acting Re^cdich, lniiKit.il Department of Agricnltuit lor West 

Inilies), in Wisi fndittn IJulUtui, Vol Al\, Xo pp 214 hgb 0, bibliography of 

6 works Biidgetowii, Barbi<U>H >1, i >2’ 

Iiivestigationb undertcikcii to ascertain the relation existing between 
gro\\i:h processCvS in one part of the cotton plant and other neighbouring 
parts as a guide to agronomists and plant breeders in future work The 
experiments were conducted at the lixpeiinient vStation» St. Vincent with 
a vaiiety isolated by IlARkAM), well adapted to the prevailing conditions in 
St. Vincent. Every possible facility was given for free development and 
for light to reach the lower finitnig bninches The development of the 
central axis system of branches was studied in tw’o group of plants from one 
of which the vegetative branch systems were removed. 

After a brief survey of the arrangement of the branch system of the 
Sea Inland Cotton yilaut, the author gives detailed notes as to the fate of 
axis elongation, of node production «ind of flower bud production for both 
pruned and unpmned plants, illustrated by curves representing the comput¬ 
ed values. 

It was found that in all three cases the rate had a distinct tendency to 
approximate closely to the course of an auto-catal3rtic reaction. It was 
clearly shown, however, that the mere coriespondence between the observed 
and computed values could not warrant the conclusion that growth was 

5 - 104 ] 
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some form of catalytic process. Examination of the coefficients of corre¬ 
lation between the number of nodes on neighbouring fruiting branches has 
on the contrary led to the conclusion that the decline in the growth rate of 
the central axis system was due to the presence,of a correlating factor, 
which operates to deflect the supply of assimilates from the apical bud to 
the developing fruit. 

The removal of the vegetative branches resulted in a greater develop¬ 
ment of the central axis system and of node production and consequently 
of flower bud formation. 

It was also ascertained that the decline in the rates of axis elongation 
and of node production of the apical meristem of the central axis, which 
was exhibited in both groups, was accompanied by a perfectly regular re¬ 
duction in the degree of development of the apical fruiting branches. 

In connection with the apparent limited development of the central 
axis in the unpruned group, this could not be attributed to water strain, 
but it seemed that not only this limitation but also the decline in growth- 
rate of both groups, was due to the removal of growth-promoting substances 
by the vegetative and basal-fruiting branches respectively. The movement 
of these substances was doubtless associated with the translocation of car¬ 
bohydrates. M. If. Y. 

705 - Problem of Maize Selection in the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. — 

IlURTOi^, Iv . m (afui ProUctofaU of Kenvdi Department of A rtcuUure, BullcHn 
No 1.’, pp i-s, .^^a»robl, 

In the maize *uea of Kenya (Central Africa), a crop of growing import¬ 
ance, a very alarming number of poor specimens have been observed, charac¬ 
terised by stunted growth and low yield, and m some cases, malformation. 

The author, who si plant breeder of the Department of Agriculture, em- 
sists on the necessity for improvement of nuiue varieties by selection and 
indicates the usual methods for distribution throughout the Colon v. 

Cr. A. 

706 - Recomendatlons for the Improvement by Selection of Ag^ave Sisalana, — 

Braun*, K., in Zettscrhnfi fur Pflantenxuchiungf Vol VIII, Pt III, pp 278 2Q0 
Berlin, April 1U22 

Results of a series of researches and observations made at the Institut 
Biologicjue et Agricole d'Amani (East Africa), with reference to the impro¬ 
vement, by selection of Af!iave Sisalana. 

An ideal ty^ie of A . Sisalana should possess the following characteristics. 

Leaves numerous and well develojied, and at the same time rich in 
fibre ; long growing period ; very thick fibres , resistant to parasites and 
to adverse climatic conditions. The length of the leaves may vary consi¬ 
derably — the following figures indicate tHs variations : — 

cm. 


Agave ol 4 year^ old at Amani . i 7 ^> 

» » 0 */a ** . 

» » 5 to 7 » » » Hawaii Isle^ . 180 

» » 4 » » >’ Java . • • 

Specimen from Queensland ... .... 210 


puan 
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After the first choice in the plantation it is essential to select w«&ll 
developed specimens with an abundance of leaves, with blades measuring 
at least 170 cm. in length. Special attention should also be paid to the 
flowering i>eriod, the final biological phase in the life history of the plant, 
and late flowering specimens should be noted. 

As regards longevity, the following periods have been notified : — 

years 


On the plain (red soil). 4 

On coral reefs.10 

At a height of 1400 metres.6 

In the Hawaii Isles. 7-9 

In Cuba.. • 1 5 

In the Bahamas.6-12 


The fibre content varies from 1.8 to 4.8 % and appears to be inde¬ 
pendent of the stage of maturity of the leaf, age of the plant, etc. With 
reference to strength of the fibre, determined by traction, out of 5272 
trials, it is estimated that a bundle of fibres 20 cm. in length, will resist a 
weight of 2399 gm. In cerUiin ca.ses a maximum r)f 4500 gm. has been 
reached. The strength of the fibre is independent of maiiurial treatment* 

From each selected specimen, 12 to 20 leaves are gathered, weighed 
and preserved in water until their weight remains constant, that is to say, 
until imbibition is complete. The fibre is then extracted, dried and 
weighed, and the weight calculated in relation to the weight of the leaf 
impregnated with water, assuming the latter to e<]iud kx). The best plants 
are propagated by means of small bulbs and the ensuing generation should 
be compared with the mother plant. G. A. 

707 - Yellow Stripes on the Leaf a Hereditary Character of Maize. — demerec, m , in 

The Joufnal of Heredity, Vol. XJI, Xo 9, pp \oy, fig^ j. Washington, D. C., Nov. 

192X. 

The zebra striping is not evident at the earl}^ stages of growth. It 
forms part of a group of characters due to a gradual decrease in the quantity 
of chlorophyll, a decrease accentuated with the age of the plant. 

The first symptom is the appearance of yellowish spots; these spread 
gradually finally uniting to form characteristic transverse stripes. 

Specimens of this kind were observed for the first time in the Fj 
of California Rice'' x Tom Thumb p. p."'. Crossings made with the normal 
type indicated that the character in question is Mendelian and recessive 
as regards the green coloration. G. A. 

I*~ Manitoba Wheat in Algeria. — duceixier, 1,. (Profe«s€ur k rinstitut Agricole 
f; d’Algerie) in Revm a^rtcole de VAjtique du Nord, Vol 20, No. X37, pp. 170-171, 

CROPS I. Algiers, March 17, 1922. 

The various Manitoba wheat varieties have been isolated by the author 
and kept under observation at Maison-Carree. They number 15 and 
belong to 4 species; bearded and beardless ; soft bearded and beardless 
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soft with dense ears, and hard, beardless* The beardless soft wteats with 
white or red ears predominate. 

The chief defects associated with the Manitoba yield in Algeria are 
the lack of uniformity and the excess of poor and brittle grains which 
renders the sale difficult in contrast with what happened in France, where 
its good milling qualities were appreciated 

The Manitoba wheat is suitable for late sowings ; it grows rather more 
rapidly than the tender Algerian wheats, sown out of season, and from the 
point of view of quality, the Marquis variety, also isolated by the author, 
is preferable. F. D. 

709 ~ Experiments with Fodder Plants in South Africa/and their Chemical Compo¬ 

sition. — Skibbe, a and Sellsciiop, 1 * V (School of Agriculture and Kxpcnmciit Sta¬ 
tion, l*otchefstr€X>ui), in Jouriutl of the Department ot Airicullure, Vol IV, Xo 4, 
PP phite 1, bibliography ol s works I'relona, April 1*122 

The various chemical changes which take place as a result of over- 
drying have a natural tendency to make fodder plants less digestible, and 
the method of storing and mechanical condition of the grasses affects to 
a certain extent the availability of the nutrients This is demonstrated 
by the anahlical data derived from analyses made in South Africa with 
Kikuyu grass {Pennisetum elande^tinum) indicating a decided variation 
in aimposition. 

The authors give a summar}"of the origin, morphological character¬ 
istics, habit, propagation, type of soil required, uses and average yields of 
the best known forage crops, viz. dhal bean (Cajanus indteus), chick pea 
{Ctcer ariehnum), Sesbania aculeata, tick bean (Vtcia faha), peanut (.JracA/s 
hypo^ca), Sudan gra.ss (Sorghmn Sudanese Stapf) and iiapier fodder (Penm- 
return purpitreum). The appended Table gives a summary of the cultural 
methods associated with these crops in a compact and complete form very 
useful for reference. An equally interesting table shows the chemical 
composition of these plants. I^oth of the gieen, and air-dried samples, water- 
free basis analysis, and of tlie concentrates obtained through chemical 
analysis of the seeds. M. L. Y. 

710 - LuoemeinTucum^n,Argentina. — scuvdltz , t v ,inHtvi*iUitndu*itr%aiya rUoia 

dc J Hcumdn, Vol XTl Nos i and 2, pp 17 ^2, figs 4 Buenos Avres, 1021 

For several years the “ F^acidn Experimental avricoli'' at Tucumdu 
has carried out experiments with different varieties of native lucerne 
from Mendoza, Prov. of Salta, Catamarca, San Juan, Prov. of Buenos Ayres, 
Medanos, Santiago, etc. and has introduced varieties from Grimm, Peru, 
Dakota, Utah, Kansas, Arizona, California. Colorado, Germany, Italy and 
Turkestan, 

In the early comparison trials, the Peru lucerne proved superior to all 
others and the Experiment Station ordered from Peru in 1919, 15 tons 
of seed for distribution to farmers, who reported later satisfactory results. 
In 1920, the introduction of new seeds from Peru became impossible owing 
to trade restrictions. The Tucumdn Station had however succeeded in 
obtaining a new type of lucenie, quite different from the Peru variety but 

• {TfS-flt} 
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of good quality well developed, higfa yield and a frequent cropper during 
winter, hence the name “ alfalfa invernizi " A sowing made at the 
end of July 1919, on irrigated plots gave 2 crops in 1919, from January 
to December 1920, 99 060 kg of green fodder was obtained from 9 
croppmgs Under the same conditions Peru lucerne gave 106 160 kg 
for 9 croppings; Dakota lucerne 90 371 kg for 8 croppings In 1921 the fig¬ 
ures were respectively 8 croppings 100 880 kg , 9 croppings, 85 080 kg , 
7 croppmgs, 90221 kg , 7 croppings 84279 kg 

Sown in unirrigated plots early in June 1920, 2 crops were obtained 
in 1920, and 7 in 1921 growing 69 750 kg ot green fodder per hectare 
The common lucerne gave 54 800 kg in 5 croppings 

The Tucumdn Station has undertaken the distribution by sale of 
this new vaiietv of lucerne F D 

yii - Grasses of Agricultural Value in Southern Rhodesia. — Mundy h g , 

Btackshaw, Ct is ^nd 3 iaca T V 111 Ih K) odtsui A ricultural JourfutI Vol XTX 
No pp 134 149 tables i S ili*-bur\ \pril i j22 

Part I — Dbscripiion ami riri n cHARvcrERisrics — For about 
12 years the Department of Agriculture 111 Rhodesia has been making 
investigations with the object of intioducing grasses, which by their h<irdi- 
ness and drought and frost resisting qualities would furnish improved pas¬ 
ture during the winter months It has been suggested however, that with 
very few exceptions the better known and more valuable grasses from 
other parts of the world hi\e not proved satisfactory in Rhodesia Simi¬ 
lar exjieriments made with Ah lean and especially’’ with the more pronusmg 
Rhodesian species gave on the contiars verv encouraging results, 55 
native species or sub-species 10 African species (not known to be nativ'^e 
to Rhodesia), 10 spccits survivors of exhaustive trials of recent intro¬ 
ductions whose value has not vft been dctemiined, are under observation 
at the Salisbury Experiment Station 

The authors describe the grasses in such a way as to enable the 
farmer etc to identifv the specus which up to the present have proved 
the most successful and will rt pay the cost of introduction The identity 
of all the species leferred to has been established by the Director of 
Royal Botanic Gardens Kew — 

Indigenous Rhodesian Tussock Grass ** {SeUirta 1 tndenhcrgtana) 
valuable lor dry lands ‘ Peiihalonga gnss ' not identified botanically , 
it has never yet flowered on the experimental plot» and flowering specimens 
have not yet been procaral le , cattle and sheep appear to be very fond 
of this erass , False Paspalum ’ {Brachtarta hriganiha) of two types, one 
broad-leaved and the other fine-leave i ‘ Swamp couch Gras^ " {Hoemar- 
thtiu fasctculata), valuable on water logged pastures , ** Fine Guinea Grass ** 
{JPameum maximum), much liked by stock either cured or fresh (as much 
as 15 tons per acre has been obtained) Buffalo grass {Setaria sulcata), 
glows wild in damp and sheltered places and hasl^een found equallv success¬ 
ful or dry soils , relished by stock and of high feeding value . Golden 
Timothy Giass {Setaria aurea) (== ‘ Rhodesian Timothy **), abun* 
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on heavy wet soils in Rhodesia ; '* Red Rhodes Grass (Eustachys 
petrea), Antelope grass " {Echinochloa pyramidalis), ** Tall Couch Grass " 
{Cynoaon Pactylon), Native Paspalum'' (Paspalum scrobiculatum), Com¬ 
mon Red Top Grass {Tricholaena rosea), Bristle Leaved Red Tope " 
{T, sett folia). 

Exotics, “ kikuyu {Pennisetum clandestinum), introduced 5 years 
ago from Kenya Colony, and tested on a c<>nsiderable scale ; it is not recom¬ 
mended to leave kikuyu pasture for more than 3 to 5 years. It is especially 
suitable for sheep and there is no difficulty in getting rid of this grass; 
Natal Grass {Pennisetum unisetum), makes good growth ; can be used as 
haj*; during the rainy season, it reaches a height of 4 to 4 ^ ft. ; African 
Star (irass {Cynodon plectostachyum) ; moderate resistance to drought 
and frost, ** Perennial Canary Grass, recommended, high feeding value, 
little affected by frost, requiring however good land and irrigation , “ I^p- 
right Pas}>alum {Paspalum x irs^aium), grows to a height of 3 to 4 ft , some- 
wliat coarse and like other similar si>ecies, subject to ergot; “ Rhodes 
(^rass ' {Ez^stachys ^ayana) , good results if irrigated and in India it has 
given excellent results as irrigated forage 

Part II. — Chemical compositiov of CtRasses. — Analyses of 24 
glasses grown on a led loam at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Salis- 
Imry, have been made at the Chemical I,alx)rator3^ of the Department of 
Agriculture. Some of the more im]x>rtant results are shown in the follow¬ 
ing Table. The samples were taken l>efore and after ffow^ering. 
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712 - Pennis0tum putpureum as a Forage Crop, — j, c., hi 

Queensland AmcuUufalJ outnal^XoX XVI, No i fig i, pp. 6-8. Brisbane, 19^1, 

The Australian farmers have recently proved the value of Elephant 
grass or Napier grass {Pennisetum purpureum) as a forage crop. This plant is 
a native of Africa which ciops heavily, and is very resistant to diought 
and has apparently an excellent nutritive value at all stages of deve¬ 
lopment. 

In order to confirm this reputation the author examined a number of sam¬ 
ples collected in various districts and at different seasons. The results 
of the analyses indicate clearly that only the young plants should be consi¬ 
dered as fairly good quality forage, and that the feeding value becomes less 
with age and is veiy^ low when finally mature. 

With Penntsclum as with the larger proportion of Australian forage 
plants, the protein content is low, and as the proteins constitute the essen* 
tial element in meat production, it is advisable to supplement this feed 
with a certain quantity of concentrated foods, such as bran, cottonseed 
cake, etc. 

All the samples exciniined were tested for hydrocyanic acid, but the 
results were invariably negative. As regards this question, attention is 
called to the fact that other forage plants (Sorghum spp.) possess a hydro¬ 
cyanic content at certain stages of growth (i) and that generally the toxicity 
decreases to a considemble extent with age. E. F. 

f^TBRE CROPS _ Experiments in the United States with Meade Cotton, the Upland Long Staple 

Variety to Replace the Sea Island Variety. - Mdloy, .s (Burmu of Market‘«)ami 

Doyle, C B (Bureau ol Plant In<iustnO. m Department of A nculturc, BuU 

ktinTso K 30, pp I tables s, pi i<>, biblioguiphy of i ^ works Wa<»hmgton, D C , 

March 10, 

Owing to the spread of the boll-wee\’il (Anihonomvs ^ratidis) in the 
south-eastern Ignited States, the production of the valuable fibre obtained 
from the Sea Island cotton has been on the decline. The late maturity 
etc. render this variety peculiarly susceptible to attack, and although expe¬ 
riments have been made to develop earlier strains, no practical results 
have been obtained 

The value, however, of a new variety of the Upland type bis in recent 
years lieen clearly demonstrated. The early-maturing long stapled variety 
Meade " has given ]}romising results and where definite comparisons have 
been possible it has produced at leai-t twice as much as the Sea Island cot¬ 
ton, and appears to be comparatively immune to boll weevil attacks. For 
example *- in cue badly infested area, the Meade yielded at the rate of 
1499 lb. of seed cotton per acre and the Sea Island at the rate of 301 lb. 
Similar results have been since obtiiined elsewhere in the States. 

I'he production and maintenance of an adequate supply of pure seed 
bis been found to present difficulties. Communities of farmers are bein^ 
encouraged to co-operate with ginners to provide the necessary faciliti^ 
for dealing with these difficulties, and the question is receiving cartfui^ 
attention. ' ^ 

(1) See No 700 of fhis Renew {kd) 
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IXiring X920, a publicity campaign was conducted in Georgia {i). 
which has gone far to increase the popularity of the Meade cotton. 

Spinning tests of the Meade fibre in comparison with both the Sea 
Island and Kgyptian cottons have shown that the difference between these 
fibres, especially in the finer yams is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
Althotigh the i>ercentage of waste for Meade fibre is somewhat higher, this 
may be overlooked, as the waste may be reduced by slight adjustments 
made in the spinning machinery. M I<, Y. 

714 ~ The Behaviour of Pima Cotton when Grown under different Conditions of Soil 

Moisture and Available Plant Food in the United States. king, c j (Oiiice of 

BiophysicfU Investigations) m XJnttid States Department of i riculturey Bullet in 1018, 

pp I J I, tables 8 , bibliography ol 21 works Washington, 1 ) C , iMarch 15, 11^22 

Although the experiments conducted in Arizona T S. A. do not sug¬ 
gest a satisfactory method that can l)e recommended for general practice, 
the author considers that some of the resulting data are ot sufficient im- 
]X>rtance as to be worth recording for the use of other investigators and 
the public in general . 

These experiments were made 111 Phoenix (Anz ) on a heavy clay loam 
with a subsoil ot coarse sandy loam, iiitersj>ersed at a depth of 5 to 6 ft 
with calcareous m<iterial Plot I was iirigaled at internals with a \new 
to maintaining during plant development a constant supply of available 
moisture at the rate of an approximate increase of 7 in the upper 2 ft 
of soil Plot 2 was irrigated shortly before the exhaaslion of all avail¬ 
able moisture in the ui>per 4 ft soil, at the rate of 5 V2 increase and 
Plots 3 and 4, were iingated when this ajijilied to the upper 5 ft of soil 
at the rate ajiproxiiiiately ot 4 moisture increase 

To determine whethei the supply of plant food was in any way corre 
lated wath the water requirement, cottonseed meal and i() ucid phos¬ 
phate was applied to plot 4 at the rate of 500 lb per acre. 

J udging by the results obtained it w'as ascertained that there is appar¬ 
ently no relation lietween soil-moisture conditions and the period of boll 
development. In addition the data indicate that the heavy application 
of fertiliser containing 10 ^*0 available phosphoric acid had a negligible 
effect on the rate of maturity. 

There appears to be an important gelation between the increase of 
shedding rate (based on the number of bolls available foi shedding) during 
the first two months of the flowering season, and the gradual reduction of 
the moisture content in the sub-soil. The mean interval between the open¬ 
ing of the flower and the completion of shedding was approximately' 10 
days, but this varied with weather conditions. 

Plants watered soon aftei the first flowerbuds began to form, and then 
at frequent intervals, produced a greater stem growth and number of 
flowers during the first 45 days of flowering than plants which received 
water 16 days later. Plants on soil watered sparingly throughout the seas- 

(1) See, Cotton *, published by the OeorKia Bree<lci*s Association (1020) {Ed ) 
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on prodtic^ed a larger number of bolls late in the season than when water 
was applied in larger <iuaiitities. I5y October the highest'' potential seed- 
cotton prodnctio! ’’ per plant was on Plot 3, while the Ughest actual 
yield was obtained on Plot i. 

The deta indicate that attention should be directed to the fullest 
possible stimulation of comparatively early fnut setting, especially where 
there is a tendency to early frosts, as the number of bolls set during this 
period largely detemiines the extent of the crop. There are indications 
that an internal physiological reaction results from prolonged lack of 
water in the plant tissues, which tends to inhibit their response and reco¬ 
very’' under favourable conditions during later development. M. L. Y. 

voum GUM 715 - Rubber Content of North American Plants. Special Investigations with the 
AscIepiA BJid Apocynum spp. - hall 11 M.,and IvONO, V. Iv. In Car* 
nseiN PXANTS Jnstiiutf ofWashin ton, PnbhcdtonSo 513, Pl> tables n, plates 3 , biblio¬ 

graphy oi I') works Wa-hingbrn, D C, i<):r 

The purpose oi the investigation was to make a preliminary study 
of the rubber content, of various North American plants from the 
point ot view of scientific interest and to find if possible, S(3me latex 
plant sufficiently promising to justify cultivation as a nibl>er producing 
crop. The present studies here rejxnted are concentrated chiefly on the 
vahie ot Asclepias (Milkweeds) and spp. (Indian hemp), and si¬ 

milar plants in which the nibl^eT occurs in the form of emulsion in the 
latex. The work described in this pa])er is a continuation of the survey 
begun as a war emergency project under the State Council of Defense in 
California (i), which centred especially round the rubber value of Chry- 
sothamnns and Haplopappus spp. (the rubber in this case, however, occurs 
in the form of solid xmrticles in the plant cell, and not in the latex). 

Altogether some 225 North American species hjive now been examined 
and a record made as to the i>resence or absence of rubber in their tissues 
About 6 species of sluiibs and 16 sx)ecies of latex-l^eariiig herbs are consid¬ 
ered worthy of further study and exj^riment. 

The authors gives a resume of earlier investigations made, but considers 
that with the exception of Castilla and gnayiile {Parthmium argentatum), 
former researches have not obfiiined sufticiently definite re.suIts to establish 
an estimation of the resi)ective rubbrer value of the various species examin¬ 
ed. The x^resent investigations here rexx)rted, have, however, extended 
the work to diverse species and to other ecologic and genetic forms of the 
species examined hitherto, and a much more definite basis for further 
work and x^ossible cultivation of certain sx>ecies, has been established. 

The acetone-benzene method of analysis was employed ; the rubber 
percentages determined repre.sent therefore, material practically free from 
resin or other admixtures. The data are based upon the dry weight of 
the material analysed. 

(i) Hall, JI aud Goodspeed, T. H., Rubber I’lant Survey of Western North America. 
T’niversUv of Culifornia Botaniciil PMbl%catton%, No. y, pp. 1919. (Ed.) 
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Asdepias spp. — The perennials described die down near the base 
each year, new shoots appearing at the beginning of the following growing- 
seasoiTi. These are distinct from the milkwee<is with woody stems. 

The plants grow rapidly from seed and fromix)rtionsof the root, and it 
should be noted that the plants are found to have made good growthon 
land considered so \yoor and dry that it is not at i^resent utilised for 
cultivation pur{y>ses. 

The plants examined appear to contain a much higher percentage ot 
rubber in the leaves than in the stems or roots. The one exce]>tion was a 
nearly leafless desert mflkweed {Asdepias snhidaia) the stems of which 
contain from 2-6.4 %* This is a species of outstanding promise. Others 
considered of special interest owing to the rubl^er content oi their mature 
leaves are : 

Asdepias bradlyStephana 2.1 to 2.9 %: A, californica (= (,ompho- 
carpus tomentosus), 2.6 to 4.3 %; .1. ^alioides, 0,6 to 5.2 ; A. lutifolia 

A, jamesi), 2.0 to 3.8 % ; A. mexicanu, 1.4 to 4.8 % ; A. speciosa, i.o 
^ sidliranii, 1.2 to8.i ; A. syriaca {=- A. cornuti), 

r.i to 4.4 

s]>p. .,'1. cannahinnm (Indian hemp) and A. androsaemi- 
folium (Spreading dogbane) showed on an average from 0.7 to 5.1 rub¬ 
ber conlent. 

In addition to the above-mentioned .species, 6 others are reix>rted as 
worthy of consideration, although ].>erhaps not of equally high value, viz. 
A cerates auriculata, Asdepias criocarpa, Asdepiodora decumhenSy Cryp- 
iosie^ia ^ramlifloray Jairopha cardiophylla, Hymenoxys jlorilnmda utilis. 

In every case the authors give full details concerning the morpholo¬ 
gical characteristics, distribution, and ecology of each species. 

An additional list is given of species of latex plants with comparatively 
negligible quantities of rubber ; but cerbiin individual plants, amongst 
them contain a sutlicientl^’ high j>erccntage to encourage further invest] ga- 
tions. 

Special attention has l>een given during the 3 years devoted to the 
studies here described, to the extent and cause of the variation in rubber 
content of the Asdepiu sp]>. It has l>een ascertained that taking into 
consideration the evident nunierotis existing strains, it sh<nild he po«;sible 
to develo]> those with the high rubber content, by breeding and reproduc¬ 
tion. I‘)etailed studies were carried out with several species to determine 
the presence or absence of a correlation between the age of the plant and 
its rubber content. 

Results indicated that the tobil amoimt increases as the plant matures 
and decreases later, or, in the case of stems, as lignification sets in. 

Properties of the Rubbers, — The product obtained from Asdepias 
and Apocynum is considered as true rubber wdth only a small admixture 
of resins, fats, etc. Rubber prepared from the latter is probably superior 
to tliat from Asdepias. No tlnorough test has, however, yet been made 
of the rubber from either gentis. The collection of material tor the purpose 
of rubber extraction to permit of extensive tests, is now being undertaken. 

[ 115 ] 
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By-products. — These in the form ot fibre and paper pulp have been 
obtained from the residue after the extraction of rubber. 

No opinion is expressed regarding the financial results that might 
tollow from an attempt to grow the plants a commercial scale. The 
author considers, however, that considerable scientific exi^eriment should 
precede any such attemi^t. Sufficient data have now been accumulated to 
justify the recommendation that these experiments be now undertaken. 
In this connection should be considered those nati\"e shrubs in which the 
rubber occurs as solid particles and also various exotic shrubs and herbs, 
as well as indigenous species of Ascleptas and Apocynum, 

Up to the present the desert milkweed, A ^uhulata offers the best 
possibilities. This perennial grows rapidly on neglected areas, gives large 
yields which can be handled almost entirely by machinery, reproduces 
after cutting, and yields a paper t>nlp of better quality (43 % dry fibre and 
28.5 bleached paper) than that frcini othei species. 

Much more extended and detailed investigation will be necessary l>e- 
fore anything definite can lie ascertained as icgards the ]x>ssibilities of these 
plants as agricultural crops, but the desirability ot instituting further stu¬ 
dies has most certainly been established. M. L. Y. 

716 - Cover Crops on Young Rubber Plantations in Malaya, and the Advantage of 
Growing Centrosema Ptumieri (Butterfly Pea) and Mimosa, in visa 
(Giant Mimosa). — spring r (r, jh rhe t ncultmal nulUlmof thi Federa/fd 
S/«/t6 Vol IX, Vo pp -h 1 liK Ktuila Jaimpur, ]ulv. Auj;. and Sept i<) 2 i 

The growing oi cover crops m young rubber plantations is at present 
receiving moie attention in Mala^’^a than it has ever done in the past, owing 
to the difficulties attached to clean weeding, etc t'ertain objections 
are raised to the cover crop system, but the author considers that to avoid 
the difficult^" of detecting harmful weeds growing amongst the cover crop, 
careful selection should he made of a suitable ciop which should provide 
Xilenty of shade on the surface, but should not lx^ tall-growing or woody in 
habit In this way the extia cost of weed eiadicalion etc could be avoided. 
The objection raised as regards the spread of Fomes sp., root disease ot 
rubbei etc. and difficulties ot inspection work, has been dealt with in con¬ 
junction with the (Government Mycologist who states that unless diseased 
timber is to be found in a particular area the spiead of fungous diseases 
will not be influenced by intercropping. Bad attacks of Fames are merely 
local and need not be taken into account in dealing with the question as 
a whole 

In bunging out the obvious advantages of growing suitable cover crops, 
the aiithr)r einjihasises the fact that suiface wash of .soil is prev^ented. Hither¬ 
to the damage done by soil wash can hardly be over-estimated. The 
combination of this projierty of the cover cro]) with its utility as a sub¬ 
sequent green manure is of undoubted importance. 

As regards the •‘relection of cover plants, the two dwarf growing plants 
(G^iant Mimosa {Mtmosa invtsa) and the Butterfly pea (Centrosema Plu- 
mieri) are considered to lx? the most suitable for Malayan conditions. 

r9l5-fic] 
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M. ifivisa, is a remarkably strong growing plant and provides excellent 
shade over the ground. This will thrive where C. plumieri would prove 
a total failure. It has a beneficial effect on the physical nature of both 
light and heavy soils, and has been successfully used as a check for weed 
growth and in the eradication of the most injurious weed the lalang '' (i). 

^wing is at the rate of about 2 lb. per acre and afterwards attention is 
limited to weeding at the early stages of growth, and thinning out round 
the base of the nibber trees. In Sumatra the crop is kept low by beating 
periodically with sticks. 

C. phtmieri. — This plant develops a large number of nodules on the 
roots and therefore serves also as a suitable green manure as well as a cover 
plant. About 4 lb. of seed are required per acre. Later the plant requires 
no further attention than the Mimosa. Although by nature a climbing 
plant, no difficulty is found hi keeping it away from the rubber trees; when 
it is established, it viill continue to thrive when the rubber is in bearing 
and there is no need to eradicate it when the tapping stage is reached. 

It has been re])orted that C. plumieri does not thrive in wet or low ly¬ 
ing situations. This plant is a prolific seed producer, and, if a relatively 
small area is planted, very shortly sufficient seed is obbiined for ])lanting 
comparatively large areas. The seed can be stored for several months 
without in jury' to germination. Although effective as a preventive of soil 
wash, the plant can only be cultivated with difficulty on eroded surfaces, 
and demands whenever possible a good top soil . 

In addition to the.se two crops, it is noted that the Sarawak bean 
{Dolichos Hosei) and the horse gram ( 1 ). bifhtus), have proved useful. The 
former does extremely well on light clays and soils with a good pro]X)rtion 
of humus. This low growing leguminous creeper has done well amongst 
coconuts. It is always propagated from cuttings planted 3 ft. a})art. D. 
hiflorus has been used with advantiige as a green manure but is not recom¬ 
mended as a a)ver crop as it occupies the land for a limited juried only. 

Several other leguminous creepers have been introduced into Malaya, 
but apart from their utility as green manure, their suitability as iierma- 
neut a)ver crops is very questionable. M. L Y. 

7x7 ~ Germination and Preservation of Sugar Cane Pollen. - VEtnK:\TRAM/\N, t s , sugar 

(Govenunenl Sugar Cane Expert), in A\rtcuUurttl Jourfialof hidta, Vol XVII. Pt. II, 
pp. 1^7-1 ^2 4 - I plate Calcutta, March i<)22 

After numerous unsuccessful attempts to genninate cane pollen in 
artificial culture media, attention has been directed to growing the grains 
on live stigmas in the field, and the experiment was extended to stigmas 
other than sugar cane After a series of trials, the stigmas of the following 
plants gave satisfactory results : — 

Datura fastuosa var, alba, Carica Papaya, Hibiscus vitifolius, Gynan- 
drop sis pentaphylla. Ultimately Datimi was selected as the standard 
and gave the nu')st satisfactory germination; the flowers are also easy to 

(i) Impcmltn aruf^imeea, {hd.) 
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emasculate, the stigmas are ready long before the anthers open, and the 
stigmas remain in condition for a sufficiently long time when the bases of 
the flower-stalks are kept in water. 

Details of the method adopted for testing viability are described. 

As regards the preser\’’ation of sugar cane |K>llen, experiments showed 
that, if the pollen is kept in a moist atmosphere but with free access to 
the open air, it keeps viable lor only a short titiie 1-3 hours, after which it 
loses vitality. Pollination should, theiefoie, be carried out as quickly 
as possible after the pollen has been collected 

A method is described by which sugar cane pollen could be preserved 
in a viable condition for as long as ii da^s ^ M. D. Y. 

718 - Sugar Cane Varieties in Porto Rico (1). - t.\RLE, r vS , m jaurna! of the Depart¬ 
ment of A sir culture of Porto Rico, A'ol V No >, pp 1141, bibliography of 2 \ work^ 
Sail Juan, tqzi 

The cultivation of sugar cane varieties especially adapted to certain 
soils and conditions, resistant to disease etc is of ever-increasing im|K)rtance. 
The excessive attention paid by sugar caiic investigators to the discovery of 
new seedling varieties has led to the setting aside of old and hitherto im¬ 
portant kinds, which cannot lie legaided as advantageous The author 
emphasises the desirabilit\ ot continuing to test the older varieties until the 
adaptability of new seedling vaiieties to local conditions has been fully 
established 

Ill a previous pajx^r (1) the author gave a description of different va¬ 
rieties ol cane from the stand]ioinl ol their cultural value and characterist¬ 
ics. In the present article additional data are gn^'en foi varieties already 
described, and otheis aie also dp cussed and a brief outline is given of the 
history of cane varieties m Porto Rico A papier entitled ‘ An Annotated 
Diht of Sugar Cane Wineties '' {^Journal ot the Department of Afirxculture 
of Porto Rico, Yol IV No 3) which contains an alphalx?tical list of all the 
names applied to vaiieties 111 different parts of the world, was prepared 
as a part of this series of studies This synonymous study has served to 
clear up a number of uncertainties as regards nomenclature 

The pievailing idea that old existing varieties are subject to deterior¬ 
ation in quality as been upset 'I'he Cana Blanca or Otaheite cane has 
been quoted as an exaiiqile but it has been proved that this variety 
described as degenerated ’’ glows on viigm land with its old vigour and 
that the failures recorded were attiibutable entirely to soil deteriora¬ 
tion etc IJeterioration should not therefore be considered an inherent 
characteristic of cane varieties This inherence does not, however, imply 
immutability and it is unfortun<ite that less attention has been given to 
the improvement of exi^tine> varieties through the selection of bad varia¬ 
tions etc 

The Insular Station has recently carried out a considerable amount 
of chemical investigation to determine the effect on the sugar content of 

(’) See R Jau 1020 Xo ^2 (I’d) 
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the juice, produced by the flowering and subsequent growth of the axillary 
buds. The results of the analysis of samples taken at different stages from 
a number of varieties show that on an average the flowering cane gives 
about I % more sucrose and 2 % higher purity than the non-flowenng, and 
the percentage of reducing sugars is also appreciable less These differen¬ 
ces appear to be more marked early 111 the season The conclusion is there 
fore drawn that flowenng is not desirable in late vaiieties, nor in fields 
reserved for late cutting, but it is clearty of advantage for early canes 

The question of ripening in connection with prevailing conditions i'^ 
consideied and the effect of certain cultural methods After cutting, it 
has been proved that cane deteriorates much more rapidly than when still 
standing in the field and the lack of attention to this fact has resulted in 
serious and iinnecessaiy' losses The inqxirtance also of a comparative 
stud> of the keeping qualities of different varieties of cane is emphasised, 
and in this connection, the question of long rat<K)ning ’ , t t letting the 
ratoons from late spring harvesting remain until the beginning of the se¬ 
cond succeeding haiv^est, thus allowing 20-22 months growth The enor¬ 
mous Melds so often reported from H«iwmii with vellow Caledonia \ar h<iv’e 
all comt from these old canes, representing two stasons giowth This 
question as regaids seveial well established varieties requires careful con- 
sideiation and study 

IX tails (and a ke\) aic givtn lor the different listed \aiietics both 
from the iKitanical and agiicultnral standpoint, and also toi their eco¬ 
nomic v^alue The kinds mentionc d in this list are adapted to am t\^>e ol 
good cane land and may Ik' planted cither m the autumn or spring except 
when otherwise notified M b Y 


7x9 ~ Tea Seed Production of Java and Sumatra. - nu j)H*ch imium ini />. n 

\ol /i,p 2*2’ Buittn 7 or^, laii u» 

In JavM and Suncitra there aie about 180 tea-seed nurseries belong¬ 
ing to some 1^4 owners Together thej center an area of al>)ut 560 hectares 
and contain more th«ui 630 000 seed plants The maioiity are situated at 
a height of 1000 to 4000 feet, many seed-nurseries were laid out dunng the 
5ears igoi to 1913 The (130000 seed plants produced 8(100 maunds 
of seed in 1917, and when the miisenes hav^e airiv^ed at tlicir full capacitv 
tor production this figure will have risen from 12 000 to 21 000 maunds 
a figure which will piobabl} be reached in 1923 

The imixirt of seed from Bnti‘^h India which amounted to 8 200 
maunds an 1912-13, fell to 339 maunds 111 1919-20, and now that there is 
no question of extending lea estates, the demand lor seed is natuialh 
v’ery small Demand is sure, however, to increase with the return ot more 
l)rosi)erou& times, but the large imports of fonuer days can no longer be 
expected, and Java and vSumatra will probably have a considerable ov^er- 
production of tea-seed 

The Tea Experimental vStation is helping planters to lay out seed nur¬ 
series on a scientific basis Generall> the plants are too close and it is 
advisable to plant seedlings about 6 feet apart and to thin them out later 
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Pruning should be judiciously done and moss and weeds removed, 
while digging, and manuring are generally unnecessary and often un¬ 
profitable because they promote the development of leaf-growth and delay 
the flower production. Seeds should not be gathered and only the fallen 
fruit should be collected, collection being made twice a week. 

The laying-out of a seed nursery is specially to be recommended where 
an extension of an estate has been planned. If the object is to put the 
seeds on the market, the fact that overproduction is imminent must not 
be overlooked. If a seed-nursery becomes no longer profitable, the plants 
may be pruned off and used for gathering purposes. But if the nursery 
is situated at too great a distance, then there is no other remedy than to 
simply let the plants grow into a wuod The collecting of seeds for pres¬ 
sing oil is also worthy of consideration G. A B. 

720 - General Survey of the Cultivation of the Vanilla Bean^ and its Preparation for 
Commercial Use. — Stanislaus,! V s (Consulting Chemical FnKinter, New York;, 
in Ihe Tea and Coffee Itadc Joi^rmdy Vol Vo 4 > pp. and No 5, pp (» 7 } 

678 New York, April and !May 102* 

Although the common vanilla is recognised as Vanilta plantfoha^ it 
is noted that it is doubtful whether commercial vanilla is entirely derived 
from this species The Mexican vaiieties of bean for example are obtained 
also from V sthestrih, T pombo ta, and 1 " aromatica, the Brazilian and 
Bahia beans from V (>ardncri 

The author gives a stinimary of the geograpliical distributh>n of this 
plant the cultivation ot which has extended from Stuitb America throughout 
the Tropics especially in Mexico Se3clielles, Reunion, Tahiti, Mauritius, 
Java, Fiji and the West Indies The different values of the beans obbiined 
from the vaiious countries is discussed, with special details couceining 
the Mexican (i) and Guadeloupe beans The actual production of vanilla 
beans for the season 1020-21, not including the Mexican has been estimated 
as follows — Madagascai and Dependencies i 150 746 lb.; Mauritius, 
no? lb ; Reunion 176 368 lb ; Seychelles 6 614 lb 

The author gives a descii])tion of the botanical and also of the general 
characteristics of the plant and states thiit vanilla is suited to a hot, 
moist climate, if without excessive rains Artificial fertilisation is 
as a rule necessitated owing to the fact that natural cross pollination by bees 
and humming birds rinb possible in Mexico, and elsewhere bees rarely 
visit the flowers 

It is estimated that an a\ erage worker can fertilise 2 000 flowers 
per day if the plants are fairly close together 

Methods of preparation cand imv%. — A comparison is made between 
store curing ; the last named is the most generally employed to secure 
uniform curing and each size is cured separately. 

The best method of preserving vanilla beans for commercial purposes 
has been found to be storage in a temperature slightly higher than room 

(i) See H (X't 1021, No 1008. (Jrf) 
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temperature : the idea of storage in ice-boxes or in cold cellars is no longer 
in favour De Gpootk of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
has recently stated that any s^^stem of storage permitting the air to circu¬ 
late round the beans in the inner part of the bundle is to be recommended. 

Attention is drawn to the sophistication treatment of collected beans 
occasionally practised, the most serious being the production of so-called 
vanillin crystals. On soaking the beans in a concentrated solution of benzoic 
acid in alcohol, after e\^poration the crystals of the acid have a general 
appearance of vanillin crystals. 3 ;)etection is jKissible, however, as the 
benzoic cr5"stals are flattened and rhombcjidal and generally lie flat upon 
the bean, while the others are generally needle-shaped and stand out at 
right-angles. It ma^’' be noted that the lack of crystalline coating is no 
^proof of inferior quality of the l)ean. It has been stated on good authority 
that cr^’^stuls are not infrequently entiiely absent on the best Mexican 
beans Other less notable forms of sophistication aie also described 

As regards the chemical com|K>sition of the bean, the author describ¬ 
es the two ferments to be found in the plant, one as an oxydase in leaves, 
shoots etc. and readily extractable by water ; the other as a hydrolysing 
ferment in the sap. Quite apjirt from the two kinds of resin also found in 
the bean, both are apparently necessaiy for vanillin formation, which is 
a coniferin derivati\'c. The vanillin manufactured by oxidation of iso- 
eugenol obtained from oil of cloves and from anisidin is of interior quality 
to the extracts fnmi vanilla beans. It is interesting to note that although 
Mexican beans show the lowest vanillin content, the quality of the extracts 
obtained is sui>eiior to that jirepared elsewhere in flavour etc The actual 
percentage content is .shown in the following chemical analysis (Haarm wn): 
Mexican i (iq . Reunion 2 48 % . Java 2.75 Y. 

721 - Chaulmoogra Oil from Tanktog^nus Kurzii^ and its Medicinal Value as 
a Leprosy Cure (1). -• I rock, J V (Agri<.ultuml Explorer of the Oilice of Foreign 
Secxl ami Plant Intro<luctum, Bnteaii of Plant Industry, V S Department of Agri¬ 
culture), Hunting the Chaulmoogra Tiee, m Fhe National Geo raphtc Ma^asinc, 
Vol XX, 1 , No |>i> f platen -f- i map Washington, D C , ^larch 1022 — 

II Chaulmoogra oil and Xepro‘^v, in The Aiincullural Vol XXI. Xo siS. 

p Baibado*^, ^larch 1022 

The value of cimulnioogra oil in the treatment of leprosy has for some 
years been recognised and it hits given very good results. Tw^o constituents 
of this oil, viz. chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acids and especiall\^ their 
ethyl eslcrs have proved effective. 

As a result of the probably scarcity in the TTrited States of this oil 
which is derived from Taraktoiienos Kurzii King, the author was requested 
by the 1 ". S. Department of Agriculture to obtain seeds of this sj^ecies 
for introduction into Hawaii and other tropical jx>ssessions. where leprosy 
occurs, with a \’iew to establishing chaulmoogra plantations. The rexxirt of 
the forthcoming expedition is here given {Pt. I). 

(i) See /?. Dec No 1106 {Ed) 
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II. — A scientific discussion as to the chemical composition of this 
oil and its use in the treatment of leprosy patients. The oil seems to act 
as an intenial disinfectant, killing the bacterial germs. Reference is made to 
the interest in this subject roused in the West Indies and it is also stated 
that efforts are being made to establish a Tarakto^enos Kurzii tree in the 
Botanic Gardens, Dominica {Annual Report 1920-21). M. ly. Y. 

722 - Alkaloidal Content of Leaves and Stems of Ipecacuanha from the Federated 

Malay States. — 1 he Agricultural Bulkttv of flu I tdtfaUd Malay States, Vol XX, 

No 3, pp. Kuala lyiimpur, july Sept mzi 

A sample of leaves of the ipecacuanha plant was forwarded to the Wel¬ 
come Research Laboratories, lyoiidon, lor analyses, and Dr. T. A. Henry, 
the Director reports the following results. 

Leaies and stems 1.5 % alkaloids, soluble in ethei of wliich 0.45 % 
were emetine. 

Roots of good quality ojiitain 2 to 2 ^ % of alkaloids, soluble in 
ether, of which 0.5 to o 75 % is emetine. 

Dr. Henry states that the discovery that the leaves contain emetine 
is interesting since there is no pievious record on this ])oint 

As is well known the roots are a commcicial duig It is considered, 
however, that the collection of le<ives might Ixe injurious to the plants, 
and further investigation seems desit able. IM L. Y. 

FRUIT 723 - Cultivation of Lemons in Argentina. rivuros, 1:, m u Campo, v<»i (», 

OROWING No ()(), p Buenos \yres, Vpril 

In the Argentine the provinces of Catamarca, L*i Rioja,Corrientes and 
the Northern areas are the districts pailicularly suitable lor lemon growing. 
Tn the province of Corrientes, certain jdanlations ol some impoilance are 
alread}' established, but these have not been de\^elo]>eJ as niiieh as was 
expected. Attempts have also lieen made elsewheie, but without success. 
Por example, the fruit produced in PU Tigie will not keep owing to the pre¬ 
vailing moivSture in this area and to tlie high mtiogenous soil content. 

As regards, insect ]>e.sts, the scale in.sects whicli .ittack other citrus 
fruits are abundant in the northeni part of the Republic owning to the lack 
of natural enemies. p 

724 - Superior Italian Cherry Varieties. — Brig\n'xi, (r, m vitaim A^moUi, Voi 

No I), pp 4- 1 table (col) rUisauct, Oct 15, i<»2i Vol *><), No S, p is7 

4 I table (col ), May 15, i<)zj 

Iwo excellent varieties of cherry are nc^tilied (i) and described viz.: 

Cicalone '' and Zuccherirta 

The first is characterised by vigorous growth, size, deep violet-red 
colour, acid flavour and small stone ; the second by the well developed 
tree, the size, very sweet flavour, light ruby red colour, small stone, fine 
skin, and especially the early ri])ening of the fniit and consequently its 
appearance on the Naples market, as early as the beginning of May. 

The fruits of these two varieties are not suitable for export, as the 
flavour and scent is only acquired when c'ompletely riiie. F. D. 

(i) See R., Nov. 1921, No 1124 (kd.) 
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725 - Plum Gnwlng in Oalifornis and Methods Employed for Dryng the Fruits. — 

Hbnd&ickon, a. H., ill College of Agncultme, AgrtcuUural Experiment Station^ Berkley 
Cahfornta, Bulletin No 32S, pp 1-3H, figs 12 Berkeley, Ca , June ii)2i 
Full details are given as regards the choice of stock, jdanting, irriga¬ 
tion, cultural operations, control of plant diseases and insect pests connect¬ 
ed with plum orchards in California. The niyrobalan stock is preferred to 
the almond and jieach stocks, especially on deep moist soils The two last 
named stocks are considered best on drier, gravelly soils. 

As regards the curing process, most of the plums are siui-aried; al¬ 
though in recent years, an increasing proiiortion have been dried in evapo¬ 
rators (i) p'or sun-drying, trays holding about Go to 70 lb. of green fruit 
are used Approximately 1000 to 1500 trays and 250 to 350 lug boxes 
are necessary for lOO tons of fruit. From 10-14 days are allowed for this 
form of drying In an evafxirator the length of time vaiies from 12-72 
hours, according to the size ol the fruit, the temperature maintained and 
the t}^ of evaporator etc Although sun-drying lias ad\'antages from the 
jx)int of view ot cost and labour, the evajK)ration process ensures the curing 
of the entire croj), regardless of unfavourable weather 

A sur\ev of the cost ot jiroduction is made a]>art trom the necessary 
additional ecpiipnient c<»st etc , w^hich has shown an increase^ in recent years, 
owing to the pnee of labour (The cost of cultivation, including ploughing, 
was ])rol)ably at least 20$ per acre). The prospective returns cannot be 
estimated with any degree of certainty 

It is calculated, however, that for the first 3 or 4 yeais, the orchard may 
lie intercropped to provide a maintenance revenue; during the 5th and 6th 
years, the tree*^ usually produce enough fmit to pay expenses <uid possibly 
to give a ^mall profit \ fair crop for central coastal regions is estimated 
at 4-5 tons j>er acre, in the foothills, not more than 2 tons per acre , on deep 
fertile soils, inland, as much as 20 tons per acre have been obtained. 

M. L Y. 

726 - Price paid to Producer and Price charged to Consumer for Wood in France. - 

RouLr\UDKL.\ R.otTssrttKr, in ni *//»h *>Qcietc d(*i Ai.ricuUtur^ lU Jrtinci,^up- 
pt^frunt auBullfttn d'lrrtl H)2 2, Compte’i di l*As^emblCi fasc 2, 

pp so ()(> Pariv, 

The authoi first shows the difficulty of ascertaining the price paid tc* 
the producer due to the lack of regular standards for the different conditions 
of the wood at which the price is quoted : standing, felled, either by the 
proprietor or the timber-merchant, but remaining where felled , felled and 
delivered at the timber-yard of the saw-mill or placed on the truck ready 
for transport; sawm only and delivered at the timber-yard of the saw¬ 
mill ; delivered in the form of floor-boards, squared beams, scantlings, 
plants, laths, etc. 


(i) Fora technical (le«^criptioii of evaponitots see R, Au^. xt)2i, No. 858, R Sept ii>2i, 
No. 953, i? Dec. 1021, No 1274 * {i'd j 
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l^he following; however, are some data as to the price paid to the pro- 
dncer and price charged to the consumer of wood for working: 


Description 


Oalt 0.45 m, %n diameUf 

standing. 

logs (unbarked). 

sawn .. 

Beech, 0.38 in diameter 

standing. 

logs (unbarked). 

squared and cross beams 

Ftr 

standing. 

logs (unbarked). 

sawn . .. 

Pop>lar, o 48-0.50 m. in dtameter 

standing.. 

logs (unbarked). 

sawn. 


value of in fr. [ Cocffickat of lacreate 


( 

! 19 x 4 

( 

1920 

1 1922 

1 (Febx.) 

j 19*4 

1920 

I0S3 

(Febr.) 

45 

90 

60 

t 

2 1 

1.3 

55 

130 

95 

1 

1 ^-4 

x.S 

79 

1 241 

185 

I 

3 

2.3 

25 j 

60 

35 


2.4 

3 t *4 

35 

100 

65 

X 

2.6 

1.9 

50 

170 

124 

X 

3.4 

2.5 

a2 > 

75 

35 

X 

3.4 1 

1.6 

30 ! 

no 1 

65 

X 

3.7 

2.2 

55 : 

1 

195 

125 

X 

3.6 1 

2.3 

! 

22 

50 

30 1 

I 1 

2.3 1 

1.4 

30 j 

85 

60 1 


2.8 j 

2 


123 , 

95 i 

I 1 

3 j 

2.3 

__ i 

_ _ 

- — : 

- - 




Regarding cost of working, labour and transport, the author 
observes that their increase seems to account for the differences between the 
coefficients of the prices charged by the producer and the wholesale mer- 
chant, whether trader or sawyer, but not by the retailers. He gives 
the costs in connection with oaks of medium size, but only for sawn wood 
at the sawyer^s timber-yard, in the country, free of b)wn-dues, taking pro¬ 
fits and general expenses on the supposition that the felling-ground is 5 
kin. from the station and including unloading, also that the buyer^s saw 
mills are near a station not more tlian 60 km. from where the logs are put 
on rail, these logs to have a circumference of 1.20 m. to 2 m. at the root 
and the figures to include costs of working, transpc)rt and sawing into 
lengths. 

Phe following are the prices paid to producer and charged to con¬ 
sumer for firewood: 


Coefficient 

of 

Increase 

In igM for the “ itere” (x cub. m.) with aU kinds mixed, the average price paid 

to the grower (prices vary considerably according to l<x>ulity) was 5 fr . i 

In IVI'1-20, before the economic crisis it was under the same conditions, 12 fns. 2.4 

In 1922, either there were no buyers or it averaged with veiy considerable 

variations 5 fr. ^ 

In the country delivered, to consumer, including town-dues i fr. in a small 
town .situated so km. from the forest ground the •' cord ” cut and shaped 
was quoted by the Umber merchant to the customer in 19x4 at 14 fr. x 

In X 919-20 it fetched, under the same condlUons, 40 fr. 28 

In ii)22 it fetchetl 30 fr. 


















1 xgao 


Goeffi- 

X9as 

CodOB- 

dent 


X 9 X 4 1 and 
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Increase 

dent 

Feb¬ 

oi 


1921 

_i _ 

i 


ruary 

increase 


if 

I'" ‘ 


"fr "1 



Felling of 1,400 cub. m. rough t(j obtain t* 

cub. m, dressed . 

Cartage (by road) of 1,400 cub. m. to the rail¬ 
way station {5 km.) .. 

t/>adingcub. m. 1,400 at the station (on rail- ' 

way trucks).; 

TransiK>rt by rail of 1,400 cub. m. to the | 
saw mill supposed n€!ar a station 60 km. • 

from the first.. j 

Storage in the timber- yard. j 

vSawing into lengths, per cub. ni, of trim- j 
mod length (1,400 cub. m. rough) . . . | 

5 

Total No. I 

Merchant’s profit and general expenses : 
together estimated as 20 % of the gross ; 
selling price of 1.400 cub. m, rough sold ( 
retail trimmed (130 ft in 1^14——400 fr. I 
in I02C/ — 30ofr. In 1922).j 

Total No 2 . ; 


1.40I 5.25! 3.85 

8.40 35.00I 26.60! 

! : 

1 , 

0.90 3.00' 2.IO| 


! ! * 2 * 75 : 

6 . 75 i 19.50^ I 

i.oOj 3.oot 2.00 

I ' ' 

20.00*1 50.00 30,00 

38.45 115.75 77.30 


26.00. 80.00 54.00 

64.45 19575 131*30 


5 . 25 j 
35.00 
3 . 00 ; 
! 19.50; 

j 

i 3.00, 
50,00 

3 115.75 


60.00 

3 175*75 2.7 


For the Paris market, at a supposed distmice 
of 150 km. from the former, the following 
must t>e ad<ied : 

Transport to station and loading on Intck , 
Transi>ort from departure .station to Paris. 

150 km .. 

Cartage on arrival.. 

Exci'ss of merchant’s profit and general 
expensesin prop»'»rtion to change in selling 
price : 

^ in 1914 : i6o — 130 30 tr. 

20 % on in 1920: 600 •— 400 200 fr. . 

* in 19-22 ; 400 — 300 =» 100 fr . 

Paris town dues, unchanged {11 fr, 28 c.) 

Total No 3 . • 


2.50 9.00 6.50 

9.50 29.70 20,20 

10,00, 30.00 20.00 


6.001 40.00 34,001 


304.45! 212.00 


29.70. 

; 30.0O5 


3,3 274 * 45 . 3 


In Paris, the price paid to the wholesale merchant for 1000 kg. (the 
stere " == 450 kg.), double sawn, delivered to the house in lots of 500 kg. 
and upwards, and including town dues but not “ pour-boire was : 


lu J914 . 60 

In X919-20 (from 180 to 200).190 

In 1922. 150 


per 1000 kg per . 

60 fr. 27 f: 


Coefficients 
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The comparative cost of working, transport and delivery to domicile 
of I '' «^tere of dressed firewood in 1914, 1920 and 1922, in a forest with 
a railway station situated 30 km from a small country-town, where the 
dues are i fr per « stere » is as follows 


Items of Cost 

19x4 

X920 1 

2922 

Feb* 

1 

j 

fr 

1 

1 ft 

maty 

fr. 

relhng, shaping and stacking ^ 

1.50 

1 

6.00 

550 

C artage to station to 6 km i 

1*50 

6 00 

5.50 

1 oadiiig on truck 

0 25 

1,00* 

r.oo 

Jransportbj lail, 30 km 

1.05 

2 80 

2.S0 

Carting from SUition to timber vard 

0 50 

1 50 

I as 

Stacking m timber >ard 

0 30 

I 00 

0 80 

Dthvcrv to customer 

I 00 

4.00 

350 

Town dues 

I 00 

I 00 

I 00 

total 

7 10 

23 30 

21 35 

Price pud to glower toi standing timber 

5 00 

T2 00 

5 00 

1 otal cost pne< 

12 10 

35 30 

26 35 

The timber nitreh int sells at 

14 00 

40 00 

30 00 

Proht per ‘stere after deducting all general expenses and tixes, 

including thit on turnover 

I 90 

4 26 

3 32 

If it be reckont<l that this prcjht should ha\c l>ccn at least 20 , 

these last figures should be increased bv 

2 80 

8 00 

6 00 


The following are the items of cost to be taken into consideration in 
fixini2; the retail iirice of charcoal pei sack of 30 to 40 kij; in a small town 
situated 30 km from the forest ground (table p ^45) 

The table gives the comparativ^e cost of working, charring, transfKirt 
and delivery (as charcoal, to domicile of i stere ' of fresh hard 
wood mixed with ^ 3 01 of white wood, in a small town situated 

at 30 km from the forest ground, in 1914, 1920 and 1921-22, as compared 
with the prices of charco«ii sold retail x>er sack of 30 to 40 kg 

The bark constitutes ani>ther important x>rodnct The various items 
of the costs of the returns are given (table p 847) 

The author sums up the i^resent state of the timber market in France 
as follows 

Wood for working whereas in 1920 when prices had reached Lhe- 
highest point the grower sold wood of all kinds for working at an average 
coefficient of 2 6, the wholesale timber-mereliant sold at 3 r and the retailer 
at 4 5 , laboui (felling, sawing and transixirtj cost 3, and in the forest, the 
woodman alone 37 At present the grower sells at an average coefficient 
of I 6 (and for oak, wlucli forms 70 % at least of the total, only 1 3), the 





wholesale tneichant at 3.4, the retailer at 3.5, labour and transport 
together cost 3 and the woodman alone 3 8 

Firewood : in 1919-20 when prices were highest, the grower sold at an 
average coefficient of z 4, the wholesale timber-merchant at 2 8, the retailer 
at 5 » woodman alone cost 3 6 At present the grower sells at i, that is, 
at the 1914 price, and does not even find buyers for */5 of the timber felled, 
the wholesale timber-merchant at 2 i, the retailer at 3 and the woodman 
still at 3 6 


The stcrc ” of stan<ling white wood kg ) for converting 
into tliarcoal was worth net, to tht grower 

TOO kg of cli«trtoal thlivcrcd to the tustonitr in the 
town fetilled 

As r “ stere ” of wood for ehariing vulds hs kg of chircoal 
on an average, the ‘ sUr* ” of fresh ucmd eonverted 
into charcoal costs the cust<imer 

The total cost of eonverling i * btere ’’ of fresh wood into 
os kg iifeliareoal iuclu<lingtoi%n-<luesof i ft periookg 
of eharc'oal and ta>. on turnover (sec de tails annevcil) is 

de<luc ting this cost from the precethng totals the linil>er 
merchant's proht on i '* sten* ” of fresh stauiling wcxxl 
liy selling the charccHil is 

An<l as the merchant has p.ud the priMhuti i<u i ‘ -sic rt 
of staiifiing fresh wtx>d 

It follows that for eveo ** stere " of fresh wckxI, the mer¬ 
chant ti) cover his general expenses and p rotit has 

and this piotit and general expenses work out, on 25*0, 
at a percentage of 


1914 

£r 

I 

M 

Q t5 

5 80 

3 35 

1 t O 

2 35 

25 % 


1922 

fr 

X 

35 


4 53 

I CK) 

3 53 
15 f % 


Coeflfi 

cseat 

of 

increase 


2 5 


22 75 25 


18.22(1) 3 i(r) 


(i) Including a tax oJ i i o 22 fr < o fr < 


The grower to-day sells all standing wood for working, especially 
resinous wood, firewood and charcoal, at extremely low prices. The 
prices of manufactured wood products aie still too high for the customers 
who use the wood at home, but the position lu this department shows 
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X>etail8 of coftt 

Preliminary data. 

One “ stere ” of fresh hard wood mixed with fa or of white 
wood produces an average of 65 kg. of charcoal, which sell, i>er 

ICO kg. («* 4 hi,) at. 

Hence the “ stere ** producing these 65 kg. is valueti at .. 

Items of cost of working per “ stere ” to be deducted : 

F^ing and shaping. 

Charring. 

Sacks and string per 65 kg. of charcotil .. 

Transport to station of 65 kg. of charcoal and loading on truck . 

Railway transport of 65 kg for 30 km . 

Cartage on arrival . 

Kxpenses of delivery retail per stick of i hi. 7s. 

Town dues. . . . . 

Total cost . . . 

The 65 kg. or i ** stere ’* net standing therefore realise - . . 
I,ess tax on turnover. ..... 

Net proceeiis . . 

The timber merchant having paid the producer for the “ stere ’* 

His profit and general expenses amount jier “ stere ” to . . . . 

“ a pt'Tcentage of . . . 


Wi 

1980 

(Feb. 

rmxyy 

it. i 

j - 

tr. 

tr. 

t4.00| 

60,00 

35.00 

9.15I 

39.00 

22.75 

1.50; 

6,00^ 

5.50 

1.251 

5.00 

4.50 

0.50 

2.00 

2.00 

0.60 

1.75 

1.50 

0.20 

0,52 

0.52 

0,20 

0.80 

0,70 

0.80 

3.00 

2.5a 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

5.80 

19.82 

17.97 

5.85 

IQ. 80 

4.78- 


0.45 

0.25 

3.35, 

18.73 

4*53. 

1.00 

7.00 

I 00 

3*35 

IX.73 

3.53^ 

25-6 

30 

15.4^ 


signs of improvement. Ivabour has not suffered since it averages a coeffi¬ 
cient of 3, which corresponds to the increased cost of living. The prices at 
prcvsent realised by the grower are extremely low, for though the rise in 
price of firewood is nil, and between 40 and 50 % for wood for working 
as compared wth 1914^ fhi^ of real effect when compared with a 

diminution of 300 % in the buying power of money and 300 % increase 
in the cost of living. And when the consumer at last sees this percentage 
of 300 % diminish, that of the producers, at present nil or almost so, far 
from disappearing, wdll, as regards hard wood for working, rise. 
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LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

727 - Supposed Poisoning of Sheep by Button Grass (Eleusina aegyptiaca).— 

Bjrnby T I. and \\ RITE t r m Quumlanii I ncullurtl lournnl Vol XVI Ft V, 
HR. I p 17 Bti'-bane, i<j2i 

Sheep belonc;ing to Bkr\ly, put to pasture in a meadow, g of winch 
was covered with button grass " (Fleusma ae^vpUaca) on the following 
day showed serious symptoms of ix)ivniing, which proved fatal to 2 or 3 
animals As regaids the rest the s>mp*( ms disappeared during the next 
night 

Whiii:, who made a stud’s of s|7ecimens of the plant, has not been 
able to pioduce reactions with a withered plant, sufiicient to prove defini¬ 
tely a gluaiside with a hvdrocjanic acid content, but he calls attention 
to the fact that button grass " contains this glucoside in taiilv large 
proportions dunng the whs)le year except in mid-winter and towards the 
spnng The case quoted is the first in which button grass has lieen de¬ 
finitely associated with stock poisoning E F 

728 - Poisoning of Cattle by the Prussic Acid In Sorghums. ~ Vikall, h n (office 

of Forage Crop 1 lives'tigaUon«, Bintnu of I'lant Indu^tn, S Dept of Agriculture, 
W^ashington D C ),in Journal of iht 4mertcan Sacut\ o 4 rononn, Vol m,Nos 6 7, 
pp 267280 bibliography of 22 works Dancastci, Fa and Washington DC, 
Oct M, IQ21 

A study of the literature dealing with this question Certain facts 
are worthy of special attention Poisoning of cattle with green sorghum 
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has been known for some years : Pbase (1877) states that in India large 
numbers of deaths were due to this cause : the crop was " semi-parched for 
want of rain Sorghum poisoning was frequent also in 1887 and 1895, 
both dry years, and the natives accounted for it by the attack of a small 
insect, known as “ bhaunri ** which is prevalent in dry seasons and poisons 
the sorghum. Othet theories include the belief that the sorghum leaves 
collected in the paunch and gave off gases, causing death by asphyxia¬ 
tion. Pease decided on investigation that death was due to nitrate of 
potash which occurs in abundance in stems of withered sorghum plants, 
especially at the nodes. The symptoms of poisoning from nitrate of potash 
are somewhat similar to the symptoms of prussic acid |X)isoning. This 
theory was disproved later or at any rate, it was found that nitrate of pot¬ 
ash was not invariably the cause of sorghum poisoning. 

At the Nebraska vStation S A ) in iqoo. Hxi/rNER found no substance 
in the plant which had caused death. In iQOi Si^ade, assistant chemist at 
the same Station, suggested that the damage was due to ])russic acid. The 
year following, the two Knglish investigators, Dunstan and Hekry re¬ 
ported for the first time this discoveiy^ in a pa]>er received by the Royal 
Society of lyondon on April 24, read May 15 and published in the “ Chem¬ 
ical News of London, June 27, 1002. Inde]>endently, Si.ade also isol¬ 
ated prussic acid from a sample of tiesh sorghum, about Atigust i, 1902. 
His report was sent to the Journal of the American Chemical Society for 
publication Octol>er 3, 1902. Avkry continued the work of Si.ade and, 
in collaboration with him and Peters, a careful sumniciry of results 
was published in 1903, wliich leaves little room for doubt that prussic acid 
was the direct cause of sorghum |X)i.soning. Cr\wfori) found for the first 
time in igo6 that prussic acid exi.sts also in Johnson grass {HoIcms hale- 
pensis L.) and Francis traced the acid in Sudan grass (Sor^hupn exi^uum) 
in 1915. 

According to Dunstan and Henry the prussic acid does not exist in 
this form in sorghum, but under certain conditions is liberated from cyano- 
genetic glucoside, known as “ dhurrin Decomjxisition is effected by hy¬ 
drolysis, by an enzyme emulsin, which may result under certain conditions 
in the liberation of the poisonous acid ; dilute hydrochloric acid may have 
a similar effect. An empirical formula is given for the glucoside and the 
resulting decomposition is explained. Seade and Avery arrived at pract¬ 
ically the same conclusions Wieeiamson {1917) claims- that prussic 
acid is found in sorghum in both a glucoside and non-glucosideform. The 
work of Ravenna and Bobint (1912) agrees with this ; they claim to have 
found free prussic acid in sorghum leaves as well as in the leaves of peach, 
cherry, laurel and flax. It is satisfactory to note, however, that these Ital¬ 
ian investigators themselves modify their results somewhat by acknowledg¬ 
ing the facility of producing free prussic acid by autolysis during the experi¬ 
ment. 

According to data carefully selected and compared, it appears that Su¬ 
dan grass is less poisonous than common sorghum. An average of X8.9 lb. is 
necessary to poison cattle and with common sorghum, only 7.6 lb. is required. 
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The leaves contain the larger proportion of poison, and the fact 
that animals prefer the leaves, explains why small quantities are sometimes 
sufficient to prove fatal; in one case there was poisoning with only 8 lb. 
of Sudan grass leaves. 

So|ghum and Sudan grass cured as forage are usually harmless. Two 
theories are put forward: according to Avery the enzyme remains inactive, 
but Dowell claims that when the plant is dried, the acid is volatilised. 
Verification of tliis theory is still necessary and will have a practical appli¬ 
cation in determining the most desirable methods of curing the plant. 

Adverse climatic conditions, such as drought and frost favour the 
formation of prussic acid. This has been proved by several experiments 
and the average analysis shows that there is more than twice the amount 
of prussic acid in injured plants than in normal. In one case only the nor¬ 
mal plant was richer in acid than the plant which liad suffered from frost. 
In accepting this conclusion, it i*' necessary to distinginsh between plants 
stunted by drought, frost, arid soil, etc These all showed a low prussic 
acid content, e’=‘pecially if the pooi soil lacked nitrates. 

The percentage of acid decreases with the age of the plant. Cold 
climates are more favourable to acid production and tliis ]x>int is discussed 
at length. Varietal differences also have a marked influence on the acid 
j)ercentage. 

The |X)isoning (of which the symptoms are described) is so quickly 
fatal that treatment is difficult (Uucose, dextrose and other forms of sugar 
are known as antidotes As these are formed fioni amides during digestion, 
.1 jx>ssible explanation is given of the fact that animals fed on maize can 
afterw'ards feed on large <]uantities ot sorghum with impunity. Other 
remedies are discussed salt purgative|>, jieroxide of hydrogen, etc. Their 
immediate application is necessary h V. 

729 - Control of Tuberculosis in California. — SecXo f>7'> of this Rcuru 

730 Warts on Horses and Cattle. ~ willivmson u .m J he PitKtoni Reaeu, Voi xxxi. 

No S, p Sydncv .m<l Mclhouriic, Vuc 

Little is known as to the nature and origin of these warts and conse¬ 
quently the treatment can only be based on observation. The author 
dividesIhem roughly according to form and the best method of treatment: 

a) peduncul.ited, or nai row-necked , a ligature may be used with or 
without caustic agent to hinder the blood circulation in the wart; the action 
may be hastened by a pre\nous dressing of chloride of zinc or of corrosive 
sublimate ; 

b) encysted warts ; open the cyst with a knife and x^emiit the escape 
of the pus. 

c) broad based warts ; treat with wasliing soda or soap powder to 

soften the surface and then with a caustic agent to penetrate into the wart. 
A veiy efficient but not the safest paste is one composed of arsenic and 
soft soap. Warts which develop on delicate parts of the body (eyelids etc.) 
should be treated with a solution of collodion 7 parts to salicylic acid 
I part. E. F. 
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731 ~ Investigations on bifeetlous Abortion in CSattle and Swine in the United States^— 

I Stafsbth» H J and HuDX>LnsoK, J F Studies in Infectious AbortioUr Michigan 
Ai,rtct^ltural Collette Es^periment Siatton, Technical Uullettn No pp, lousing, 

Mich Nov 1920 — II llALLiCAN, H T, Infectious Abortion in Cattle, Mtchtgan 

Agricultufal Collei^e Experiment Station, The Quirtefly Bulleirn, Vol III, No 3, pp 8i, 
!Cast X#an‘^ing, Mich, Feb 1921 — III Conntaway, J W Durant, T , and 
NbwmaN H G , Infectious Abortion of Cattle I mtersiH of Mts^ouri, CoUege 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 189 pp 57-s8, Columbia, 
Miss ,1921 — IV ScHROEDRR, T C , Dureau of Animal Industrv. Investigations on 
Bovine Infectious \boriion, Journal of the American V eterinarv Medical Assoct^ation, 
Vol DX, No 5, pp 542 561, Washington, Feb — V Connaway J W , and 

Durant, a T. and Newman H tr Infectious Abortion m Swine, Vntveisiiv of 
Missouri, College ot A riculture A rtcultural Lxpiriment Station, BuiUiin No 1S7, 
28 pp, figs 12 bibliography of 16 publications Columbia Miss, 1021 — 

VI Huddudson, I The busccpUbibtv of Swiuc to Contagious Abortion (Bacterium 
abortus Bang) Micht an Akjicultural ColU e I xpttttncni Station The Quarterly Bulletin, 
Vol 4,No 2 pp 4345 Fast Dansing Mich Nov i j2i 

T This work is di\ided into 4 parts (of which the first 3 are written 
by Dr H J SiAFSKrn) 

1st Part — On ini PKEShNCi or ihc Bact aboritts in ihf inner 

IvAYERS OF IHE MEMBRAM OF IHI FTFRITS OI A FCMAI E NOI IN G 1 SI AT ION 

(pp 3 - 6 ) 

The present state of oiir knowledge on the etiolog> of infections abf>i- 
tion leads ns to conclude that B abortus attacks the uterus onlv dm mg 
gestation and disappeais TajudlA ifter aboition or normal delivery It 
must be admitted then tliat B abortus does not remain permanently in the 
uterine cavity On the other hand it is knowm that certain pathogenic 
agents may exist in the under H\ers of the skin and the mtestnial mucus 
without causing trouble although the tissues attacked are generan> 
subject to the characteristic infection of these micro-organisms The au¬ 
thor therefore wished to ascertain whether B abortus could penetrate to 
the deep layers of the uterine mucus and remain there in 1 state of latent 
infection 

With this object, he made a bactenokigical examination of the uteri 
of 6 cows which had alxirted and were seriously infected He found a 
slight bacterial flora [Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus et albus Streptococcus 
sp Mttrococcus sp , B suhtths, B colt commums And 1 richohactcftum sp ) 
in the mucus of the uteri but in no case was there any B abortus This 
investigation does not definitely soKe the problem on account of the small 
number of animals examined 

2nd Part — Notes on the isoeaiion and ciri^xuRE oF B abortus 

BY USING EIVER AN D SPI El N SFCREl ION AS A CUI TURK BTEDItiM (pp 7 tO 11 ) 
B abortus is generally associated with other micro-organisms which 
multiply much more rapidly 111 artificial mediums than the first named, 
and impede its development it is therefore difficult to obtam a pure culture 
The author was able to isolate certain species of B abortus fairly easily 
by using culture mediums to which he added hepatic or splenecic sectetion 
Development was accelerated by the addition of small quantities of 
starch and dextrose 

[»»i] 
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3rd Part. — On the possibility of distinguishing infected ani- 
JilALS FROM HEALTHY ONES {4 tables) (pp. I2-24). 

It is known that cattle may be infected with B. abortus without im¬ 
mediately showing signs of the disease and that so far no characteristic and 
specific biological reaction is known by means of which infected animals 
may be detected. The author, using the works of other writers (i) tried two > 
“ abortines : alcoholic ether extract of B. abortus and a bacillary solution ; 
the latter gave good results. The subcutaneous reaction is obtained by injec¬ 
ting this solution in the abdomen of a guinea pig and shows itself locally 
under the form of a hardening and reddening of the part, which mortifies 
after 2013 days. This reaction is specific. The authot also observed that: 

a) the gninea-pigs in wliich dead B. abortus cultures have been 
injected do not react against them ; b) the dead culture treatment, before 
or after infection, has no influence on subcutaneous reaction ; c) the dead 
culture treatment does not render the guinea-pigs immune against the B, 
abortus infection, 

4th Part. — Isolation of B. abortus in mii k (pp. 25-30). 

To prevent or cure infectious abortion, it is often necessary to ascertain 
whether B, abortus exists in the milk of the apparently healthy cow. The 
isolation methods are attended with more or less serious difficulties, for 
which reason the author descrilK*s another with which he obtained good 
results, lie em]>loyed agar-agar with a hepatic or splenetic infusion as 
a medium. Ife was able to prove that : a) the development of the B, abor¬ 
tus culture depends essentially on the amcentration of the Iwdrogen- 
ions in the medium ; h) the medium containing the culture should be placed 
in a closed vessel in which 10 ^*0 of the air has l>een replaced by CO3 gas ; 
c) other micro-organisms wiiich may exist in the nulk should be prevented 
from interfering with the development of B. abortus ; to effect this, a satur¬ 
ated aqueous solution of gentian ^nolet should be added to the medium 
in sufficient quantity' to ensure a i/iooo^ dilution of the final solution; 
this substance lias a selective action on the bacteria. 

The method descrilied gives the same results as those obtained by the 
known methods and has the advantage of lacing simpler, more economical 
and rapid. 

II. The bttll as a factor in the transmission of the disease. — 
Recent researches tend to show tliat the importance of the bull as a vehicle 
for the germs of infectious abortion is not so great as was believed and that 
abortion may be checked to a great extent by separating the females which 
are not in gestation from the places and animals infected. In the present 
state of our knowledge, it seems evident that the infection of females takes 
place more often after conception and that any measures taken after im¬ 
pregnation to check infection reduce cases of abortion in a herd. 

In practice the following advice may be given : a) the isolation of in¬ 
fected cows and their frequent disinfection ; 

(i) F1.K1SCHNER E. C. atid Mwer. k. f The bearing of cutaneous hyperseusitivenes'^ 
the pathoget&icity of B. abortus bovtnun, Anu'r, Jourtml Dv, C h vol. 16 No, 4. {A uthorn note)^ 
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b) the greatest care shotild be observed by the owner of utwK>nta^ 
minated herds in burying cows, as: infection is most frequently introduced 
by an infected female. 

III. Infectious abortion of cattle. — Experiments to determine 
the effect of a more or less prolonged suspension of reproduction on the 
persistence of B, abortus Bang in infected cows. These experiments have 
proved that the cows cannot destroy and eliminate the disease germs* 
Further, infected calves no longer react against them uniess they are 
reinfected. Cows not used for breeding do not become reinfected by con¬ 
tinuous exposure to infection through contact with cows which react and 
are not in calf. 

The bacteriological examination of the glands of a castrated ox, a cow 
and a bull artificially infected has shown appaiently that the castrated ox 
was less capable of eliminating and destroying the disease germs than the 
bull, but that neither are so favourable to its reception as the cow. In the 
latter, the genital organs are more subject to functional trouble after in- 
fection, while the udders and teats present conditions which are favourable 
to the existence of the B, abortus. 

For the suppression and prevention of infectious abortion in the herd, 
the authors advise the application of the serological test to all the animals 
in order to find out which of them show a positive reaction . to fatten and 
sell for killing those among the latter which are not of special value as 
breeders ; to isolate promptly all the cows which show a tendency to pre¬ 
mature calving ; to separate from the herd those animals which react at the 
moment of calving ; to destroy all still-bom calves and cauls by burning or 
burying deep in the giound , to disinfect stables and litters; and to 
spray with antiseptics all cows which have just calved. 

IV. Investigations on bovine infectious abortion made by 

THE bureau of ANIMAL I> DT^STKV OF THE UNITED STATES I>EPARTMENT OF 
AGRicuiTURE. — Report submitted at the XXV^ meeting of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association held at Chicago at the end of November, 
1921. The author describes briefly the principal tacts connected with the 
symptomatology, etiology and therapeutics of infectious abortion which 
have been confirmed and studied by the members of the Bureau which is 
under his direction. Many of these works have been published, but we 
will confine ourselves to calling attention to the present one, 

Infec'Tious abortion in swine. The investigations which 

have been carried on for some years in the Experimental Stations of the 
Missouri, have brought to light the following facts . the specific cause in the 
majority of cases of abortion in sows is a micro-organism very similar to, 
if not identical with B. abortus Bang ; the identity of these two micro-or¬ 
ganisms has been proved by a series of fixing tests for the complement and 
for agglutination , for the isolation and identification of the specific micro- 
orga.nism , for the production of the specific reaction against abortion in 
sow s blood after an inoculation of B. abortus from a cow; and by observing 
the quasi-abortion of cows and sows feeding together on the same pasture* 

The transmission of the disease is especially caused, it seems, by the 





of oontamitied substaiuce (foetus, cauls, milk etc. The poutaui-* 
ination of one sew by another through the agency of the boar is probable 
bnt not certain. Young pigs are also liable to infection, as also boars, and 
females not in pig. In the case of the young animals the reaction oif the 
blood generally becomes negative after a few weeks, whereas with adult 
sows infection continues a certain time, and may even become permanent, 
though sows which have aborted and continue to react positively may give 
birth to live young. Nevertheless some become temporarily or perman¬ 
ently barren. Some give birth in one litter to an equal number of dead 
foetus and of live and healthy young. Healthy offspring may be obtained 
from a sow and tKoar bcoth infected, by isolating the young as soon as they 
are born to prevent reinfection. 

As xoreventive and curative measures, those used against infectiotrs 
abortion in cows are advised ; subject parents and recently bom young 
to a serological test, isolate sows which have aborted immediately, carefully 
disinfect the young and destroy dead foetus and cauls. 

Animals which react positively should be fattened and sold for killing 
if not specially valuable as breeders. In the case of a good sow, it is better 
to keep her for breeding, isolating the young at birth. 

\"accination is of doubtful efiicacy and may perhaps infect the animals 
treated with permanent traces of disease germs. 

Rules are given as to the method and interpretation of serological tests 
for the discovery of infected animals, for the treatment of the diseased sow 
and for Ixjars and animals belonging to an infected herd which shows a 
negative reaction. • 

VI. Is TriiC PIG suscKPTiBi.R TO iNFKCTiouf ABORTION > — Some cases 
ot abortion reported at Michigan have induced the author to undertake 
a bacteriological study of the disease : he concludes that pigs show great 
immunitj'^ against B. abortus Bang. Young sows eight weeks old reared 
on cow's milk naturally infected and afterwards contaminated by a culture 
of cow's and sow's B. abortus gave birth to young, all living except one and 
afterwards showed a negative reaction. 

Young sows brought up on the milk of an infected cow and living 
in a meadow with c<iws, became pregnant normally when adult and 
gave birth to young all living and healthy. Two of the.se sows had been 
vaccinated several times. After the test, all the sows and their young 
showed a negatiw reaction. H. F. 

732 " Investigpatloiis on the Use of Vaccines prepared with BmcHIus ovisep* 

ticUS* — Nbwsom, I. H., and Fix>yi> Cross in Journal of the American Veierinatv 
Medical Association, Vol. I^X, No. 5, pp. tables 10, Washington, Feb. 1922 

Recent investigations have rendered dotibtful the efficacy of vaccines 
at present employed in the control of haemorrhagic septicemia, and even 
the possibility of the preparation by means of methods so far known, of 
really effective vaccinet". The authors present verified data, with refer- 
rence to this question and as a result of experiments made with Bac» 
which should facilitate the solution of this much discussed 

problem. 
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Successful xesults have been obtained with (doses varied according 
to circumstances): a) vaccines, for general commercial use; b) a vaccine 
prepared specially ; bacillus grown culture prepared in boiling media for 
48 hours and at 60^ C for % hour, followed by the addition of phenol at 
^ % ; c) similar vaccines, but prepared according to a modified method 
(simple addition of phenol and no heating); d) cultures of the living 
organism. 

Experiments have been made with rabbits, and also more particularly 
with sheep. The vaccines in which the bacillus have been destroyed by 
heating gave little or no immimity. Sterilisation with phenol renders 
the vaccine even less effective. Cultures of li\dng bacilli have been tested 
only with sheep. The minimum fatal dose has varied with breed, but 
usually it is fairly high if inoculation is sub-cutaneous. The authors 
con ider therefore that the use of living Bac, o tsepttcus as vaccine is not 
dangerous if the doses are limited to those generally employed in labo¬ 
ratories (i). 

In view of our present knowledge, the use of the living organism as 
a vaccine is advised in preference to that of bacilli destroyed by heat or 
antiseptics. E. F. 

733 - Diseases in Domestic Birds transmissible to Man, — ^^^rRKLio, m . m Coru, 
V 111 , fasc pp ioi<) 1020 Mola‘?saiui ((xenoa), \i)riMrciV 

Among the various diseases, common to man and to Uirds which the 
author calls '' anthropornitholo^ic he mentions “ psittacosis Maltese 
fever and the sleeping sickness. 

The first, of bacillary origin, is incurable and contagious both to parrots 
and to man by direct contact. The author recalls an cjiidemic which 
broke out in Genoa in 1891, and which was fortunately localised in a block 
of houses, though not before several human beings had fallen victims. 

He proposes therefore to olace parrots coming fiom America under 
observation for a period of at least 20 days. 

Maltese fevei (caused by the il/icrococrzis mclitensis) attacks chickens in 
two forms : the acute form lasting 8 to 10 hours and the form which causes 
death after a longer period The author recalls an epidemic which broke out 
in 1911 among chickens in the neighbourhood of Nimes, which proved 
mortal in 70 % of the cases. It was studied by M. Hi'^nois. 

From observations made by the author in Eiguria, there is some con¬ 
nection between the sleeping sickness " of chickens, which succumb 
immediate^ or almost so, and lethargic encephalitis in man. The in¬ 
fection is ol short duration, and is caused by the Streptococcus capsulatus 
gallinarum, X). 


u) It inietesting to note that Mkisnkrr and Schern {Atch f. Tt^rhetik, Vol. 36, 
p 208^ have succeeded in i:»olating a bacillus so virulent that it in fatal even when given in 
small quantities (Author's note) 
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■734 SpirodietOtll in Rallbits. — Rxippbrt, F. (KitHeld de$ Staatsinstitttts fftr esperim. 

Theiapie), in Berhner UerArtzliche Wochensehnft, XXXVII year, No. 43, pp, 493-496, 

4 fig., bibliography of 18 works Berlin, 20th Oct. 1921. 

Rabbit spirochetosis is the name given by the author to a contagious 
aexual disease caused by the SMrochaeta cuniculi (i) and already described 
under various names by different authors. Spontaneous outbreaks have 
been reported in England, Holland, Germany and France. It is transmit¬ 
ted from one individual to another during sexual intercourse. This has 
been proved from experiments made by the author, as also the fact that 
infection shows itself after a 2 to 4 months* period of incubation, during 
which the spirochetes live on the genital parts and are a constant source of 
infection to all animals having sexual relations with the animal infected. 
By placing the spirochetes in contact with the skin of the genital parts, the 
disease is easily transmitted from one individual to another; in this case, 
incubation lasts 20 to 72 days. No one has yet succeeded in transmitting 
it to white rats and guinea-pigs. The symptoms may be classed in two 
series corresxK^ndmg to the two successive stages of the disease * in the first 
period (about 3 weeks after the artificial infection) the genital parts be¬ 
come inflamed and a watery fluid collects between the prepuce and the 
penis , spirochetevS are sometimes, hut not always, found in this fluid After 
2 to 3 weeks the secretion beannes purulent and small abscesses of the size 
a millet seed form on the prepuce (or on the edges of the vagina). The 
vagina and prepuce become red and inciease to 3 or 4 times their normal 
size. Subsequently the abscesses dry up and form small scabs, which 
are easily detachable. Spirochetes are always found on the injured parts 
and their number increases ainsiderably during the course of the disease. 
In the second ])eriod the diffusion of the virus takes place : abscesses of 
the size of a lentil form, mostly around the anus, rarely on the muzzle. 
Sometimes small abscesses are seen which may unite, and form one only. 
By pressing the injured parts a watery fluid containing a large number of 
spirochetes is expelled. 

The prognosis is as yet uncertain ; animals infected may survive a 
year or even 18 months and liave healthy offspring; on the other hand they 
may succumb to seamdary bacterial infections which penetrate through the 
lesions to the organs of the body. An anatomopathological examination 
reveals all the characteristics of acute inflammation of the genital organs ; 
the diagnosis is based on microscopic examination. The differential diagno¬ 
sis between the experimental syphilis of rabbits and spontaneous spiroche¬ 
tosis is very difficult for these two micro-organisms show no morphological 
differences nor differing reactions imder the staining media usually em¬ 
ployed ; while (2) the lesions produced in either case are so different that it 
may be considered that there are two distinct morphological species. For 
iusknee, in spontaneous rabbit spirochetosis, the liardening which is t>i>ical 


(1) This disease is therefore distinct from rabbit syphilis produced by the experimental 
inoculation of Sp, patlvda {Author's Note) 

(2) AccortUttg to research by Koxxe andMoEBUS{i 9 iO' 3 i, quoted by the author. {Ed,} 
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of human syphilis inoculated into rabbits is never met with, also Sp. cmi^ 
cult always settles just under the skin whereas Sp, pallida penetrates 
deeply inter the tissues. 

Arsenobenzoline products exert a specific therapeutical action: 0.04 gm. 
to 0.06 gm. of salvarsan of .«;odium and of .silver per kg weight always 
cures. The infection may be contracted more tlian once, so that there 
is no immunity. 

E. F. 

735 Effectiveness of Tetrachloride of Carbon against Uncinariae iNemaioda 

Strongylidae) in Dogs. — Allfn, T a ( Vnjmal Pathologist in Charge, Fox 
Research Station, Health of Animals branch, Canada), in Journal of the Amettcan 
Veterinary Medical Aisoctahon, V 1 ^X 1 , No i, pp 37 W«ishinglon, April 1022. 

The author has used tetrachloride of carlx)n as a vermifuge (especially 
against Uncinaria polans, but also against ascarides) in jqq cases, and has 
observed that it is more effective and less dangerous than chloroform and 
thymol. 

It should be administered after a fast of 12 to 14 hours in the form 
of gelatine capsules , the dose should be 0.3 gni per kilogram of weight. 
Afterwards it is well to administer a little castor oil to iacililate degluti¬ 
tion. With adults it is often necessary to overcome the resistance of the 
animal against swallowing the capsule it sometimes baj)pens in such ca.ses 
that the capsule breaks and that artificial iesj)iration must be resorted to. 

E. F. 

736 - Feeding and Contact Experiments with St. John’s Wort {Hypericum per^ 
/ora^lf/rf) in New South Wales. - irbXRY, M {(rovemment Vetermarj’^ Surgeon), 
m AjtncuUural itaztiU of heu? South W tthi>,yo\ XXXJil, Pt b PP 2u^-2<»7 Sydney, 
March, 

Results of previous feeding experiments with St. John's Wort (//y- 
pert cum perforatuvi), indicated that the plant rendered the skin yieculiarly 
suvsceptible to the action of the sun s ra>s, and that the animal suffered 
consideiably in consequence. Further exjieriments have been made to test 
the effect of feeding the plant at a less-develo])ed stage and also the effect 
of continued contact of the plant with the skin. Cattle and sheep were 
placed in a field almost entirely overgrown with H, perfmaium. 

In lx)th cases the effects of internal irritation were evident, especially 
in the full heat of the dav, and the abrasions were noticeable. 

In the contact experiments, the animals were muzzled before being 
allowed to run in the paddock. No signs of ill-health or external skin 
irritation were observed, even when the plant wavS in full flower and there 
was much |K)llen. 

The aninials which had suffered as a result of feeding on this plant, 
recovered their equilibrium after removal from the field, and the abrasions 
were te])laied bv clean, healthy tissue, 

L. Y. 



7^7 Organisms In Silage. — Fz^aisax^cb, g. p., and iiAmastR, 

B. W. (Bacteriological and l>airy Section?^ of the Iowa Agricultural Bacperiment 

StatiottK in Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. 6, No. 5#^PP* 4'^i:“43 3, bibliography of 7 works. 

Baltimore, Sept. lya/. 

The chemistry section of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
has shown (Dox and Pi.aisanck, 1919), that mannitol is a normal consti¬ 
tuent of silage and that it is formed by bacterial reduction of the fructose 
of the,sucrose molecule. In silage fermentation the mannite is produced 
in considerable quantities, simultaneoiisly with the acids, the alcohol, 
and the carbon dioxide, and its presence accounts in a large measure for 
the deficit noted when the sum of these i>roducts is supplemented by fer¬ 
mented sugar. Mannitol has also been found in various fermented mate¬ 
rials such CIS wine, \nnegar and sauerkraut, etc. as well as its production 
by organisms. 

The aim of the present exj^eriments was to isolate from silage, organ¬ 
isms capable of producing mannitol, either when grown in pure cultures in 
maize and maize juice, or by adding agar, peptone and sucrose, or by using 
chopped green maize adding about 5 % sucrose. 

Mannitol determinations were made hx extraction with boiling 95 % 
alcohol and after leaving to cool and cr^'stalli.se, were then weighed. 

If ether, chlorophorm, foniialdeh^^de, or toluol were employed for 
sterilisation, no trace of mannitol was found ; the organisms are therefore 
indisf>ensable 

The orgsinisms capable of ])roducing mannitol were isolated from fresh 
silage ; small colonies were obtained on agar, and x>mbably form part of 
a group of lactic bacteria ; the reducing element is evident in the i^ronounc- 
ed change in colour in the fermenting juice. These organisms are well 
<Ustributed and luive been observed in the soil from a farmyard and alsc> 
in milk. Undoubtedly many other organisms are associated with mannitol 
production but not so generally chiimcteristic and invariably recognisable. 

Mannitol has also teen produced by organisms isolated in the sun- 
fiowei, sugar cane, dandelion silage and in cabbage juice, but not in that 
of carrots, beets or apples. ^ 

The addition of fructose considerably increased the pToduction 
(3.71 %) due to the direct transformation of fructose to mannitol. The 
addition of sucrose or inulin was less effective owing to indirect trans¬ 
formation. Results v'aried with the determinations made ; thus in one case, 
the sugar cane juice with 2 •% sucrose gaw 0.49 mannitol, and in other 
cases 1.85 %. The carbohydrates, apart from those mentioned, gave en¬ 
tirely negative results. 

When flooded with oil, which assists anaerobiosis, and consequently 
aids the reduction responsible for mannitol production, a much greater 
quantity is obtained, probably because the development of reducing agents 
encourages anaerobiosis, and this method is rendered superfluous. 

The quantity of mannitol increases during ensilage, up to a certain 
limit; reduction then follows, evidently due to repeated partial destruction, 
caused by the same organisms. This has been demonstrated in pure cul¬ 
tures ob^ined by experiment. V. 

psf) 
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738 - Malted«*Gfaiii SidkiiGSS of Cattle eonsideied as one of tbe Blnesies im to 
Malnutrition, — Poenarx;, J. (Clinical Hospital of the Faculty of Vetednaxy Surgery^ 
Bucarest) (*' Clinique tnMicale de la faculty de MMecine V6t^rlnaire> B.”) in Compie$^ 
tendus des Seances de la SociHi de Btoto^tCyVol lyXXXVl, No. 1 1 , pp 640-641. Parl$^ 
1 8th Mar. 1922. 

Six hundred oxen, fed exclusively on malted grain, soon showed symp¬ 
toms of malt sickness: loss of appetite, diarrhea, difficulty in standing up, 
increasing weakness , and 12 oxen died in a state of extreme exhaustion. 
But as soon as this feed was mixed with others, such as : chopped straw, 
hay and a little bran, the morbid symptoms disappeared. The author 
subjected malt sickness to experimental investigation and observed that 
it may be included in the group of illnesses due to malnutrition, and that 
the indispensable elements lacing in malted grain, which is sterilised by 
the distillation temperature, contain tbe essential \ntamines ; if the latter 
aresuppliedby the addition of other food products, the sickness is averted. 

F. D. 

739 - The Application to Stock-Breeding of Some new Views concerning Heredity, - 

Dbchambre, P., in Comptts Rendm dc V 4 ciiddmte d^ i^ruultute de I ranee, Vol VIII, 
No. II, pp. 359-365 Pans, March 1922 

The progress of stock-breeding is intimately connected with the pos¬ 
sibility of fixing by heredity the \ariations, or characters, that will im¬ 
prove the quality of animals. Hence the attempt to apply to stockbreed¬ 
ing the knowledge obtained from the researches on heredity that have 
been carried on for several years in the scientific world 

From among the new facts concerning heredit> that are of almost 
direct application to stock-breeding, the author singles out for special 
mention those bearing on the dominance of certain characters. 

Generally speaking, albinism in all sj^ecies is recessive. Thus, the 
products of a cross between breeds with pigmented mucous membranes 
and those with non-pigmented mucous membranes have coloured mucous 
membranes. Of this there are several instances in cattle ; the hybrids 
of Gharolais X Schwitz in the district of An be and Cote-d’Or are white 
like the Charolais bleed, but have a black muzzle , the Itybrids of Charolais 
X Vendee breed are large animals with light coats, but black mucous 
membranes and legs ; the hybrids of lyimousin x the Brown Cevennes 
breed have the good conformation of the Limousin parent but black coat 
and legs. 

Southdown rams, when crossed with wlute ewes, produce lambs with 
greyish faces and legs. 

As dominant characters the author mentions the tuft of the Paduan 
fowl and the long hair of the guinea-pig. In horses, black and bay coats 
are dominant as regards chestnut, and grey and roan as regards bay. 

In cattle, liornlessness is dominant as regards the possession of normal 
horns. When a jelled bull is crossed with a normally horned cow, polled 
offspring are obtained. This was discovered in England a long time ago 
by crossing the Angus and Shorthorn breeds. Tbe Sarlabot breed originated 
from a similar cross between the Normandy and the Angus and Red Polled 





bt^ds. Thiff mss was effected in 1852, and the polled .character of the 
progeny was immediately fixed. For the last fifteen years, the author 
has used the Sartebot breed in his crossing experiments at Grignon, where 
its essential character, absence of horns, proved itself to be dominant. 

Early maturity, and high milk yield are some of the dominant phy¬ 
siological characters. 

Dominance does not, however, always manifest itself even when the 
contrasting characters are well-marked. Piebald lambs with large black 
and white patches and half-tail " resulted from the cro.ssing at Grignon 
of a Berrichon ram with slender tail, and Somali ewes with thick tail, 
white body, and black head and upper portion of the neck. 

Some colours are sex-linked, thus if a silver Hamburg hen is crossed 
with a golden Hambury cock all the hen chicks are golden and aU the 
cockerels silver. 

^ Although the products of the first cross are generally ver>’' much alike 
owing to the presence in the parents of dominant and recessive characters, 
all homogeneity is lost when the hybrids are mated up together and the 
recessive characters again make their appearance. 

This was discovered some lime ago by the Marquis of Behague in 
the case of Southdown x Berrichon lambs, and it is therefore not advisable 
to mate hybrids together, but to obtain them direct by the crossing 
of pure-bred parents. This is very commonly done amongst sheep- 
breeders supplying the meat market, and is now gaitiing ground among 
cattle-breeders, pig-breeders and even ]K>iiltry rearers in the case of pro¬ 
duce destined for the table. The author maintains that equally good 
results could be obtained by extending the same practice to horses. 

As soon as experimental research work has been c'ontinued suf¬ 
ficiently long for it to \ye ])ossibIe to determine the reciprocal relations 
of the dominance and recessiveness of mau> characters, the breeder will 
Ix" able to know beforebind the characters that will reappear in the hybrids 
and thus be in a position to obtain, at least to some extent, animals suited 
to satisfy the needs of the moment, or the requirements of any partic¬ 
ular market." 

For this reason, the author is of opinion that “ one of the great objects 
of the Stock-Breeding Research Latoratories should be the study of new 
methods of propagation based on scientifically conducted experiments, 
and applicable to practical stock-raising. These methods could either 
be applied directly, or after they have proved effective by testing them at 
special Institutes under the direction of the Agricultural authorities, 
and at Stock-Breeding centres." F. D. 

740 - Livestock in Eritrea. — Tarantino, G. B. (Osservatorio zootecnico, Asmara) in stock 

AlUvament '., Yr. II, No, 12, pp. ^01-403, Palermo, Dec. 2^21; Yr. Ill, Nos. 1-2, 

pp. 17-19* Jan.-Feb. 1022. 

In Eritrea, ever>' native is in possession of a certain number of cattle 
and sheep. The census for 1905 and for 1920-1921 indicate respectively: 
horses 20 130 and 35 in, cattle 248051 and 498412 ; sheep and goats 
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679 457 and i 53J: 149 ; darnels 28 922 and 23 312* Except for the cametB, 
which have slightly decreased in number, the total has shown an increase. 
It IS observed that these data are certainly below the average, owing 
to the reserve of the native who objects to giving information concerning 
his stock, for fear of taxation , consequently a 10 % increase may be 
estimated 

The actual condition of the stock has remained stationary ever since 
before the Italian occupation , the native is not interested in improvement, 
as the selling of stock is not liis object he prefers rathier to utihse the pro¬ 
ducts himself Near Asmara, where most of the Italian colonies are sit¬ 
uated, a tew half-breeds between the local cattle and Swiss breeds are 
seem, but these possess no special qualities 

The trade in livestock and its juoducts is very hmited , slaughtering 
takes place on solemn occasions apart Irom this the> are used in the fields, 
thrashing wheat etc as beasts of burden As regards products the%e 
comprise butter, and skins for tanning purposes for local requirements 

The chief cattle breeds are the Arado, found on the Upper plateau 
(Hamasien, Serae Acchek Gu/ai-(kisC“Settit) and Begait found on the 
western plateau (Barca and Gasc Setit) both breeds are seen in the Cheren 
province The original Arab cattle are found on the coast, chiefly at 
Massowa 

The Eritrean cattle like the Abissinian breed ire zebus The Arado 
breed is characterised b\ its strength and adapt ibilitA ftirm work and 
IS easily managed Ihe Begait (dohchomorjihotis often without horns 
generally a white skin sometimes sjxUted) is on the contrar\ very tniioious 
and difficult to approacJi 

The Eritrean lioises belong to the Galla Dongola and Abyssinian 
breeds On the Eastern ])late«in (Agoulat Barenton) Dongolao stock 
raising is practised to a sm ill extent (i) uid native horses in Iml>ert 
(Asmaia) A (k>vernment stud st ition wis established at Nacfa (Sahel) 
in iqi8 , at the present time a remount St itior has been installed at the 
Institute of seiotheiapi for i good Aiab stallion At one time horses 
were bred at Seimeiizano and «it llanuisien this is no longer done because 
the land formerl> used foi gr izmg ]>urjK)ses is now utilised for cereal 
growing 

On account of unfavourable conditions prevailing over the greater 
part ol Eritrea scich as excessive heat pests etc , the superior imported 
stock have rapidly degenerated hence the reason wh^’ S>nan stallion, 
imported several >ears ago into (jodotelasKi (Serae) and Agordat. have 
given unsatifactory results On the other hand, the donkey has proved 
resistent to these conditions. 1 he muk breediiig exjienments made by 
the Government at (k>dofelassi the most fertile part on the Upper plateau 
have not been successful as the mares were debilitated by myriads 
of blood-sucking insects 

(x)Seeie reb 1922, No iK8 {Ed) 
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A native breed of sheep covers the Upper plateau , medium size, tail 
large, wool short and chestnut colour, deficient in milk. The Maria- 
Mensa and the Habab tribes have raised the breed Arrit, which is hornless 
and abundant and deficient in milk The breed Hamole is raised on the 
Ivistern plateau, a larger animal than the last named, with a long and 
scanty tail, without horns, white splashed wool, good milk 

True breeds are not to be found amongst the goats, they take their 
name from the coloui of their skin which is red or black or from the trilx^s 
wliich raise them As a rule, the> are large, with long wool, compara¬ 
tively good ior milk, depending on the breed 

The author deals with steps the government should take to en¬ 
courage improvement of stock in the Colony and the export of meat 

F D 

741 - The Philippine Horse. — i,izaso, t m Jfu pktUpt^me a ncu/furibt, voi x,so 4, 

pp bibho>?taphy of s works Jars JCinos, I^acjuna, Nov if)^2 

The late'-t census made in the Philippines shows 223 105 horses in 1915 
and 203 430 in 1916, that is about 3 horses per 100 persons. 

It apjiears that the Philippine horse is rather a composite animal 
containing characters Irom Chinese Japanese, Mexican and Malaysia 
breeds etc Consequently these cluiracters are \'aned, according to which 
blood has dominated in a locality 

A study was made of 150 horses (142 males, 8 females), from I^aguna 
The most common weight was irom 450-500 lb , with an average of 
470 lb ^^eiy few weighed less than 400 lb 01 more than 500 lb 
The most common height was, iron 12 to 12 ^ hands 
The ages varied chieflv from 4 t() 6 yeais The adour was bay 
oi varying shades and next in order of frequence, black, roan, white, 
brown, grey 

In the head the most common defect was the projection of the upper 
jaw, the same delect with the lower jaw was less common 

As a rule the head was w^ell cut, rather large , nose generally straight , 
nostrils fairly wide ojien , eyes large and bright, ear*- medium size and well 
earned The neck was often large and heav^^, but sometimes lacking 
muscle Shoulders freciuently lean but mascular, chest generally deep 
and broad ; occasionally narrow-chested forelegs usuallv good, although 
scars have been observ^ed , body fairly capacious and of good barrel, croup 
wide, but short and sloping , tail long and well earned , hind quarters 
generally deficient in muscle 

As a nilc the build of the native horse is short and rather low-set, 
especially those of pronounced Chinese ancestry These are of good qual¬ 
ity and wonderful stamina and recuperative power 

The author considers that to encourage improvement young horses 
should not be worked too soon , at the age of 3 they may be given light 
work and only when 4 and not at 2 years as practised at present, should 
they be worked regularly. The horse should he improved by careful 
raising, use of harness and selection of breeding stock. P\ D. 
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742 - The Preportfons of the Trotter, — van Meloert, T,., in AnnaUs de Gemblanx^ 

Year 35 » Book 6 , pp. 198-208. Brussels, Jime 1922. 

The author uses the measurements {which he publishes in inches and 
in centimetres), of 4 trotting horse« that have covered a mile in the United 
States in less than 2 minutes, as a basis for the study of these exceptional 
trotteis and the comparison of their performance with that of 3 excellent 
Norman trotters. In order to reduce these measurements to the same 
scale, it was necessary to convert them into arbitrary figures, the height 
being fixed at too. Table I gives these measurements ; the 2 groups of 
the converted measurements are given in Table II. 


Table I. — Measurements in centimetres. 


- - 

_ _ - 


- 

- 



-— 


American 

trotters 

i 

French trotters 


Peter 

Manning 

Uhlan 1 

Lee 

Axwot- 
thy i 

Arion 1 

Guy 

1 ' 

;Conqu6- >' 
Pttctasia1 
' rant \ 

\ 

Nor- 

maad 

Height at withers 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00. 

100,00; 

100,00 

Height of croup • • 

99.02 

99.19 

100.00 

98.56 

— 


Total back length 

98.20 

101.19 

99.16 

98.36 

— 

_ 

— 

Length of head .... 

41.27 

40.50 

37.50 

40.81 

39.12 

40.80 

40.00 

Length of neck. 

49.35 

52.45 

4833 

44.48 

51.20 

48.80, 

52.50 

Girth of thorax at withers 

roo.31 

rri.90 

112.82' 

106.12 

-' 

- ' 

— 

Girth of thorax at middle of back 

110.90 

ni.65 

109. r6 

102.55, 

— 

— 

— 

From shoulder-iK>int to ground 

58.61 


56.66 

57.15 

—^ 

— 

— 

Ivcngth of fore cannon-bone . 

19.00 

— 

18.33 

i 7.95 

_ ; 

— ; 

_ 

ITpper circumference of fore limb 

: 34 -o 6 

32.93 

28.33 

27.77 

— 1 

— * 

_ 

Circumference of fore caimon-bouc 

12.50. 

12.85 

12.50 

12.z6 

— 

_ 


From knee-joint to ground . 

30.10 

35.33 

30.83 

30.20 

29.50 

29.50; 

29.50 

Height of point of hock . . 

38.02 

35-34 

.38.75 

36.16 

39 . 8 *: 

40.00, 

40.00 

Height of stifle-joint from ground 

. 63-37 

6^.26 

66.65 

60.04 

— . 


—^ 

From point of haunch to point of 
hock. 

63.37. 

64.26 

6i.66 

60.40 

63 

_ 

_ 

Circmnference of liind cannon-bone 

13.86 

1405 

14.16 

— 


.... 


From stifle-joint to point of hock 

34.53 

— 

33-33 

34.26 

34 -10 

— 


Width of haunches . 

38.02 

35.34 

30.80 

28.97 


— 

— 

Width of chest. 

23-36 

26.34 

2.8.33 

32.44 

—— , 

— 


When neck is 100 head is . 

83.6 : 

77.2 

77.5 

90 I 

76.2 ; 

83.6 

77.7 

Totals of head and neck . . 

' 90.62 K 

92.95 

85.83 

85.29 

90,32; 

___i_^ 

89.60 

j 

92.50 


The data thus obtained show that : 

1) The body-length of the trotter should be less than its height 
at the withers. This difference should not, however, exceed i ^4 % of 
its height. 

2) The length of the head and neck have no influence upon speed, 
but they have much to do with the appearance of the animal. In the Amer¬ 
ican trotter and the French trotter (Nomiand) the length of the head 
added to that of the neck may amount to 93 % of the height. 

The length of the fore-cannon bone varies greatly in different indi- 
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viduals, and ranges from 16,5 to 19 %, Tbe length of the cannon-bone 
thus has no effect upon speed, and as the height of the knee-joint plays 
no part in the mechanism of the trotter, the increased length of the fore¬ 
limb does not influence Jts speed in any way. It is therefore the hinder- 
part that imx)els the fore-part in trotters 

Table; II — Table of percentages 


Peter 

Uhlan 

Arion 

Manniug 

Axworthy 

Guy 


llcigUi at witluis 

160 v. 

158 Vs 

152 

155 v* 

HUj^ht oC croup 

158 s /4 

156 7/e 

152 

*53 Vs 

ToUil b*Kl3 lcn«th 

»57 ’/» 

160 

151 V® 

*53 

Head length 

66 

63 Vs 

57 */® 

63 V* 

Veck length 

78 S/4 

83*/, 

73 

69 V4 

Uirth ot thorax at ^^ilhers 

*75 V4 

«77 Vs 

172 

*64 S /4 

(rirth of thorax at nijcldU of !>atk 

X’S 

177 V* 

166 

160 

Height ot fahouMer point 

94 

86 Vs 

86 Vs 

89 

Ivength of fore cannon lionc 

30 V» 

25 V* 

28 

28 

I'plier circumference of fore limb 

54 V* 

52 

43 Vs 

43 V5 

Ciicumfertm< of fou c innon Ikiiu 

20 

20 Vs 

IQ 

19 

I'rom knee joint to groutul 

48 V4 

55 Vs 

47 

47 

Height of stiflt joint fioin ground 

lOI 

101 

lox 

94 

Height of point of hock 

61 

55 7/« 

59 

56 V* 

I'roin ixiint of haunch to jxnnt of hock 

lOI 

lOI 

94 

94 

Circniuftiem <j1 ixj^^Untir cannon hone 

a* V4 

22 V® 

21 Va 

— 

I roin stifle loint to jH>int of hock 

55 ’'4 

— 

50®/4 

53 Vs 

Width of tuumches 

6x 

55 7/® 

47 

45 

Width of chest 

37 V* 

42 

35 V* 

35 


Among the different measurements taken, one is ot special inip^rtaiice, 
that ot the upjier circumference of the fore-limb The more it is developed, 
the greater is the geneial Je\elopmeut of the horse (»reat speed is onl\ 
attained b\ Naolent efforts In the case of the 4 above-mentioned North 
American horses, placed in decreasing order ot speed, the circvimference of 
the upper pait of tht torehmb w respectiveh 3406 — 3295 — 2833 — 
27 77 % of their height at the witheis 

Another important measurement depends on the si/e of the hind 
limb, this IS the width ot the croup from one haunch to the other Of 
the 4 horses mentioned, the cpiickest had the widest haunches The 
hock of the trotter is lower than thjit of the galloper In the Ameiican 
tn>tter which was selected for speed alone, the hocks aie lower than those 
of the French trotter, hence the snj>enoiit5’ of the former animal 

This also teaches us that it is a great mistake on the part of breeders 
of trotters to use a thorough-bred Knghsh sire and that it is as absurd 
to have galloping races for trotters, as to make pure-bred horses take part 
in trotting races. 

In the trotter, there should be considerable distance from the jx>int 
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of the haunch to the point of the hock The longer this distance, which 
should be 64 % of the height, the lower is the hock 

An examination of the peoigrees of the 4 American trotters studied 
shows them to be the products of close and continual inbreeding which 
proves that this method in the hands of a clever breeder can give good 
results F D 

CAT1XB 743 - Cost of Maintaining Milch Cows in Michigan, riddfll, i 1 auciKuRjfz 

\\ T in QuarUrh BulUHn Mtcln an A rtcttUuial ( oUt < I xpirirntni blatton lebi^ai, 
and Jhc (reaineiy and Milk Plant Monll Iv Vol XT No 2 , pp 53 Chicago 
1 ch 

The following figures on the cost of inaintaming cow*- for the year 
ending \pril 30, 1921, have l>een collected from the Wayne and Monroe 
Countie® (Michigan T'’ S \) Tweiit\-three dairy farms were studied 
and the average return per cow w^as 7 104 lb of milk testing 3 33 % and 
Yielding 2368 lb butler fat The average returns over the diiect costs 
amounted to giQis 

Out of the 23 herds in quc tion 9 produced an average of 8178 lb 
of milk per cow making a net letum of S116 ii 11 herds produced b2i8 lb 
of milk per cow with returns oi 887 11 over dnect costs or 82Q 00 less 
than the supeiior herds 
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dolUrs 

8 70 
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(> 64 

ij ) groiuifi biilcv 


- 

Ip » hr in 


3 S ) 

4S( » Lommtrci'il leeds 


13 07 

2 (x ) » hav (chittlv dfdfi) 


2 < < 1 

I 660 » other div rougluicc 


6 

8 7^2 » ‘'iLjvrc 


-I s 

424 » other succulent feeds 


I o« 

^3 , Week pi^-ture 


1-1 r 

; ^ lb htter 


I 


total feed co\ts 

$ fts.se 

1 ted and lillti e( ‘-Is hir^Utr iiid bull per cow 


17 ^7 

Deereastd imeutor> 


S )7 

Miscelhntous expenses (vetennarv etc ) 


6 7(> 


lull I din it cosih 



These do not include latoai costs, nor depreciation charges or bmld- 
mgs and eciuipment which are treated as genei il e\|>enbes, in order to render 
account keeping much easier and more readil> comparable 

Ihe avetage montlily lalxmr requirements vi7 hours of manual labour, 
per cow and per unit oi young stock including bull, are shown as follows 
(from January onw rds) 140 and 44, 128 and 40, 148 and 38, 
14 7 and 43, 136 and 25 12 i and 21 10 6 and 21, lo 4 and 2 o ; 

10 3 and 20, III and 2 i, 12 7 and 3 i , 14 o and 4 5 Total for whole 

£ 74 M 45 ] 
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year 151.1 and 36.9. Horse labour required 15 1 hours per cow per year , 
car or truck travelled a distance of 30 miles per cow. The average wage 
amounted to $249 per hour (including board) 

The investment per cow i& . buildings, $188 18 , stock $157 32 . 
equipment $ii 55 Total $357 05 

Cost per animal unit (entire herd), resjjectivelv '?i8o 46 , 12660, 
929. total $31636 

The average returns iier cow were 

dollars 

■%nik sold lb 

Cream Kolrl 20 lb 
T)air\ product uccd at homt i tn Ib 
Milk fed stock other than dair> (skim milk) i lb 
stock salt's less put chaser 
Manure s tons 
llaneous 

I ot iI rI turn's 

\tt rt turns r t # l 

The abcive figures relci to 425 <lairv cows, 125 \earhngs, 78 calves 
and 21 bulls , a total ol 528 aumial imits (1 animal unit — i cow, 2 
veailitigs or 4 caUes) V D 

744 - The Water Buffalo in the Northern Territory of Australia. — ifu Pastotai He 

tt I Vol XXXI No s pp S\thu> an<l Mtlboiirni \uk 1^21 

The vast Northern 'l'eiritoi> of Australia is essentialh pastoral 
Satisiactor\ it stills have iiot >et lK.en obtained with Kurojieaii im¬ 
ported stf)Lk oMiiig to the serhiiis losses through diseases prevalent in this 
legion It IS st.dcd that «i wiser plan would lx‘ to substitute the /.ebu 
and parlituLiil> the water buftalo as Kastern stock is tai moie resistant 
to disease K K 

745 ~ Advantages of Heavy Feeding of Milch Cows. - koss h v m( uenhr \o 250 

Illinois 1 ticulturti ( olU e inU tfu i namtry ami 1 ///A Plmt \ ol XI N(» 

p 1 *> Chicago, Miiih j 

The author states that the pieseiit prices ot butt< 1 f it make it jxissible 
to dis^Kise of tanu pioduce at prues much alx>\e llitir piesenl niaiket 
v<ihie, when heavy feeding ot a>ws is practised 

In Illinois, good cows aie letuimng 85 cents per bushel for muze, 
§24 per ton for hay and 50 iier ton for silage on the ^5 butter 
fat basis These results ha\e been obtained from the Illinois Agricultural 
Exi>eriment Station and refer to records for 528 cow£ 

The average daih pioduction amounted to 25 lb ot 4 milk 
pei cow for the SI < months, November to April, and a total of 92095 lb 
butter fat 

The feeds consumed during the period were as follows for the 528 
cow% 893 688 lb exmeentrates -h 831 954 lb. ha> + 2 229 314 lb silage , 
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i>er cow respectively, i 693 lb. + i 576 lb, + 4 222 lb,; per lb, of buiUr 
fat produced, 9.7 lb. + 9.0 lb. + 24 2 lb. 

These cows varied as to size, breed production and date of calving, 
but were typical of good niilch cows found in Illinois. 

If the concentrates in the ration consist of 2 parts maize and i part 
bran, and if the hay which is fed is a legume, the ration is well balanced 
and economical. With the bran costing $18 perton, cows like thosestudied, 
should give a return as follows • butter fat at 30 cents per lb. per bushel 
of maize, $0.70; per ton of hay $20 50; per ton of silage, $8.00 ; butter 
fat at 35 cents per lb. ; respectively (maize, hay and silage) $0.85, 24.00 
and 9.50; butter fat at 40 cm/s per lb $095, 2800 and ii.oo. 

Only the feed costs are included in this estimation , the incidental 
expenses of the dairy and the value of the skim milk, are neglected. 

Under existing conditions it is therefore evident that heavy feeding 
of milch cows is profitable , the increased grain ration is advisable as long 
as there is a corresponding increase in milk production, without a marked 
gain in body weight of the cow. 

\^Tiere a legume hay is not available the ration maize + bran + si¬ 
lage -f hay may be supplemented by linseed oil meal at the rate ot 0.75 
to I lb. per cow per day depending ujion the amount of milk produced. 

F. D 

746 - Shropshire Sheep; Distribution during Recent Years and their Value for Cross¬ 
ing. - A , m rhc fournal of the Mtmstfv of i^rtcuUwt., Vol XXIX, Xo, i, 

pp 441-50, fiK"' 2 London, Apiil 1922. 

Towards the end of 1882, bieedei«- of Shropshire sheep established the 
first Sheep Breeders Association of the world, and the following year the 
first Flock Book was published The formation of the association was 
hastened to some extent by the great demand for Shropshire «heep for 
export to the United States and Canada, and the buyers were asking for 
certificates of purity and origin 

It IS estimated that no fewer than 20 000 Shropshire sheep were ex¬ 
ported during the first 10 years of the Flock Ikiok’s existence and this 
actmty has been maintained ever since, either for crossing with Merino 
or native breeds, or to raise pure bred flocks which would furnish rams 
useful either for wool value or meat and early maturity 

In the United States, the Shropshire breed, occupies the first rank 
amongst the pure breds , in 1920 the total numlier was 124 453 out of 
463 504 pure breds ^ e , 265%, Rambouillets next and then Merinos. 
A similar position exists in Canada. 

Abundant testimony is at hand which denK)nstrate.s the value of the 
Shropshire breed for crossing purposes, in North America, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania 

The present prices for first-dass animals is given as follows : rants 
80 to 150 guineas, ewes 12 to 15 guineas , best quality lams 20 to 40 guineas ; 
ewes 7 to 8 guineas. 

Some 150 to 175 lambs per 100 ewes is the usual average ; the ew6S 



great milk yieldcrs and the breed flourishes in all types of climate, 
humid or dry, at high altitudes or at sea level. The sheep may be kept 
between hurdles indefinitely, but better results are obtained if kept on 
pastures for the greater part of the year. F. D. 

747 - Data to Serve as a Basis for the Development of a Systematic Pastoral Industry 
in Gyrenaica*— PROvaNSAi-R, F., in AllevamenU, Vol. VII, Part 4, pp. 112-114. Pa* 
ienno, April 1022. 

The native of Cyrenaica breeds sheep only for meat production, though 
he makes butter from the ewes' milk. In the authors’ opinion, excellent 
cheese could also be made from the milk, and the wool would find a ready 
market in Italy, where it is much needed to supply the textile industries 
for which before the War some 200 000 quintals of wool were im|x>rted 
from abroad. 

Since the number of sheep kept in Europe and America is continually 
decreasing, it would be most advantageous to Italy to be able to draw 
much of her wool supplies from her own colony. 

Eatium is unable to satisfy the ever-growing demand for sheep-milk 
cheese of the Roman type ; new markets for this product are daily opening, 
not only in all the Provinces of Italy, but also in America and Northern 
Europe. Roman ** Caciari ” were first started in Montenegro, and later 
in vSardinia (which became, towards 1900, the largest market), Eombardy 
and Albania. 

The North African sheep is naturally, without any selection, remarkable 
for its hardiness, thrift, resistance to long journeys, and prolificness. The 
following figures show the returns on native flocks. 

Receipt•i : 


Butter . 1-250 kg. 

at 

10 

lire 

12.50 

lire 

Wool. .2.5 

at 

2.50 

9 

6.25 

0 

I^ambs . ... I Ya (3 - years) 

at 

<0.00 


60.00 

0 




lire 

78.75 


Expetuitture ' 






^laintenance. . 


10 

Uie 



Risks and depreciation 15 %• . 


18 

» 

28 

lire 


Net retuffi . . . 50.75 

Value of sheep 120 lire. 

Ihus the interest obtained is 4* % of the worth of the animat. 

If the amount of milk used in cheese-making is eqmvalent to that 
producing i kg. of butter (13 to 15 litres) 1.5 kg. of cheese -1- 1.4 kg. 
“ recuite ” couid be obtained and sold respectively for 10 and 5 lire jper kg. 
A yearling sheep fetches 80 lire ; choice wool, of which each sheep produces 
2 kg.. is sold at 2 lire a k^. The author reckons the cost of one sheep 
^r annum at 30 lire to which must be added 10 % of its value, viz. 12 
lire, to cover risks and losses. 

He shows that it would pay better to substitute cheese manufacture 
for butter making. 
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During the very dry spring of 1921,, the author obtained the following 
figures which may be regarded as the minima : 

in full lactation (r month after lambing) from 0.61 litre to 0.72 litre 
per head, per day : average 0.66 litre ; 

at the end of lactation (4th month), 0.15 to 0.18 litre ; 
average 0.166 litre ; 

approximate daily average for the whole period (3 months) 
0.45 litre ; 

yield per head in the 90 days of lactation following the weaning 
of the lamb 0.450 litre X 90 — 40 5 litres. From this milk 18 % of 
fresh cheese can be obtained, or 6.2 kg. of ripe cheese (13 % being lost 
during the ripening process) and 12 % of “ recuite " made from the re¬ 
maining serum, this represents a little over 3 kg. 

The yield of the Sardinian sheep should, howevei, be still higher. 
If these animals are to be imported, the Canipidano type is the one to 
choose; the sheep of this region have some Berber blood owing to repeated 
crossing with Algerian and Tunisian animals which as compared with 
the Sardinian mountain variety are taller, produce wool of better quality 
and a higher meat and milk yield. This breed however needs the care 
which only European? are able to give i1 , if the flock is to be entrusted 
to native shepherds, it is best to choose the Sassari sheep as this is very 
hardy. There is alwa^^s in any case a higher death rate in im|x>rted flocks, 
especially among the young lambs, and the meat and wool are of less value 
than those obtained from the indigenous animals. 

The Sicilian sheep has already been introduced into Cyrenaica by col¬ 
onists from Sicily. 

No additional pasturage is required for sheep-breeding in Cyrenaica, 
for the Berber, as a rule, allows the fl^icks to graze freely on bis land 
being well aware of the advantage it derives from the jiassage of the 
animals. F. D. 

748 - Sheep-Breeding in the Ancient Daunia (Italy) and the ** Carapellesi ” Sheep. — 

Rosario,!* ,111 Allevamenti, Ytar H, No \ pp nz 11 Pdlcrmo, April ro, 1921, No 8, 
pp 25^-257, August ; No 12, pp 12*5-^26, 1 fig liecembcr 1921 , Year III, 

Parts 1-2, pp 30, ligs 4 lanuarv, I'ehruarv 

This is a study of the movements ot flocks in Italy and the natural, 
ethnological and political conditions that have governed it from pre¬ 
historic times, thiough the ancient civilisations right uj) to the present 
day. The author draws Ins information from various sources and bases 
his article on copious archaeological historical, ethnological and geologic¬ 
al data. 

One of the most important meeting places of the routes followed 
by travelling flocks on their wav from Apulia to the Abruzzi. or back 
again, was the ancient Daunia a small part of Apulia which is traversed 
by a net-work of tracks and lies between the streams of Celone and Ofanto 
and is crossed by the torrent known as the Carapelle (the Latin Daunus). 
The name « carepellesi » is given to sheep having entirely and perman- 








ently black fieeces, which were more prized in ancient times than white 
fleeces, owing to the backward condition of the art ot dyeing at the time , 
sheep with more or less teddish, or brown, wool are known as iez^’e 

The carapelleso belongs to the same Syrian race as the Karakul 
{Outs Artes astatic a), and has like the latter a curlv fleece but its black 
colour persists throughout its life, whereas the Karakul becomes grey 
when adult The carapelleso is thus very suitable for crossing with 
the Karakul The author suggests that these crosses might be effected 
at the National Sheep-Farm which the Ministry ol Agriculture is about 
to start at Foggia F D 

749 - Progress in Pig Breeding in England. - iht VieU, voi ckxxvii, suppi to 

No 3‘S74»P VI Xondoti, ig-i 

A review of the Shows held during 19-di, indicates that pig breeding 
has made remarkable progiess during and since the war The increasing 
tendancy to displace mongrel stock b> pedigreed strains is evident, which 
indicates a giowing tnemliershi]> of bleed societies 

The utility value of the cross-bred pig is acknowledged The 
stock raiser does not att<ich much interest to exhibitions but rather to 
the comnieicial market Howevei, it is evident that the above tendency 
will have an indirect lieanng on the business ]>ossibilities, as it should re¬ 
sult 111 improvement of breeds The ]>ig keeper who can observe the 
inheicnt cliaracters of bought stock (often with young stock the cliaiacteis 
are not easily discernible and some knowledge of lineage is essential) should 
be able to judge more readily the value of the pedigree annuals on the 
m«irket 

Amongst the systems of management, the simnlest and most pri¬ 
mitive IS the most commonly emploved, namelv to allow the pigs to 
mil wild on rough ground, with shelters tor sleeping purposes This 
has economic advantages, suitable also foi jmre breds The pig is one 
of the most sen'^itive of *iiiimals in regard to its food and comforts, and 
the vital fae’toi is, tberefoic, the skill of the '^tocknian m feeding and tend¬ 
ing the stock 

Attention is diawn to tJie multiplication oi breeds in recent years 
4 standard breeds art. es]>eciallv striking l-^arge White, Middle White, 
l^rkshire, Tamworth The lyiirgc Black has lx come popular and se¬ 
vered others are also registered E F 

750 - The Large BlaokPlg in England, spincfr, k s m ffu fournai or the Mtmsttv 

ot t rtculturc, WA XXIV No i pi> V ^ tables i on Ion, Vprilig^-. 

The ix>pulanty of this breed has increased enormorsly since the for¬ 
mation of a society to register the pedigrees For some tune the Large 
Black appears to have had a dual origin, varying slightly in type, and 
raised in the Counties of Essex, Suffolk and part of Cambridge, and also 
in the South-West of England An interchange of the two types has 
resulted in the present breed, piolific, early maturing, hardy, voracious, 
gives good quality poik, well suited for bacon, sausages etc 
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It is admitted that no breed is saperior to I^xge Black for i^ssiag 
with Large White boars. The pork of the mixed breed is superior in qttal* 
ity and quantity. Large Black has now extended to all parts of Eng¬ 
land and Wales and has reached Scotland, where until recently breeding 
of pigs was not very general. In Ireland successful crosses have been made 
with Large Blacks and Large White, or Lange White Ulster boars for 
use in bacon factories etc. It apparently is adaptable to the climate of 
South Africa, where all other introduced pure breeds have degenerated 
quickly. 

The members of the breeders Society numbers about 1700. The 
percentage scale of points is adopted and is here described. The max- 
iinum is given to the back (15; which should be long and level, and to the 
hams (10 points) which should be large and well-filled to the hocks (i). 

F. D. 


751 <- Effect of Rationing on the Development of Pigs. — Swanson, c. o., in Journal 
0/ Agricultural Research, Vol XXI, No. 5, pp. 270-341, figs. 22, tables 25, bU>liognrf*^pfiy of 
11 works. Washington, D. June 1921. 

A brief survey is made of previous investigations on the effect of 
ration on the development of pigs, followed by a description of the authors' 
own exx)eriments forming part of a series of ex|>eriments begun at Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 1911. Young growing pigs were taken 
and one group was fed on maize alone, another on maize and bone ash 
or rather, synthetic ash a mixture of calcium phosphate, jx^tassium 
phosphate, sodium chloride, calcium carbonate, sodium citrate, sodium 
tartrate and ferric citrate in the following proportions : 10 : 37 : 20 : 92 ; 
T5 : 8 : 2. Another group received maize supplemented with feeds cal¬ 
culated to supply the protein or ash deficiency, or both such deficiencies. 
At the beginning of the experiment a few pigs were slaughtered, analysed 
and weighed. At the close of the trial one pig from each group was si¬ 
milarly treated. The results given in the Tables and figures are described 
in detail under four headings. 

1 . Chemicai. composition of pigs as infi,uenced by the charac¬ 
ter OF THE ration. — Pigs fed with a ration deficient in ash or protein 
had a very restricted growth. The composition of their bodies was cha¬ 
racterised by wide variations among the different animals ; generally 
a low fat and a high moisture content. 

Pigs fed on a partially deficient ration, but stifficient to produce a 
restricted growth, had a high fat content. 


(i) This breed, is gaining ground in Italy, where it has beeti recommended to replace 
the Earge White, useful for transmissioii. of characters such as early maturity and high pro¬ 
duction, but to the detriment ot rusticity and especially the possibility of allowing to run 
free. The first breed should be kept to piggeries, where the products are disposed of in the 
homestead ; the second should be suitable for rough ground and fattening on aci>ms. See 
R. Aug. 1921, No. 842. {Ed) 




Witb pig» fed on a ration balanced in respect to protein and ash 
requiremeiits, the moisture and fat content were nearly equal, with a tend¬ 
ency for the fat percentage to be somewhat lower than the moisture 
percentage. With pigs weighing less than 225 lb., whose ration was par¬ 
tially restricted, the fat content was higher than the moisture content. 

\ pig fed with a ration suflicient to produce a large and rapid growth 
and weighing over 225 lb. showed an increase in fat percentage with the 
increase in weight. The moisture percentage however decreased. The 
prolonged feeding of a deficient ration produces the same result, provided 
the pig attains a large size. The percentage of protein decreased with 
the inciease in size, due to a large increase in the fat percentage. If the 
|)ercentage of protein is calculated on the basis of body weight less fat, 
the percentage did not show any tendency to decrease with the increase 
in size. The same calculation applies to the ash i>ercentage. 

The general character of the ration affects the composition of the body 
as follows . A large amount ot protein or ash will not produce a pig with 
a high protein or ash content. Such a ration will produce a rapid growth, 
and the pig will have the same composition as a pig of the same size, fed 
on a ration deiicient in protein or ash. but taking longer time to develop 
A large amount ot ash in the ration will not materially influence the per¬ 
centage of ash in the body Theie is a closer relation l^etweeu pig'^ 
size and its compo^ ition than between the character of the ration and the 
pig's composition. If growth has not been too mnch restricted, the com- 
|X>sition of a slaughtered pig of given weight niav be used to calculate 
the weight of the chemical constituents in a living pig. 

Attention should however l^e paid tc^ the conditions under which the 
trig was raised. 

IT. t'lIARACTER OF RATION IN ITS EFFECT ON THE DEVEEOPMENT OF 
ij'NES, HEART, Li\'ER AND KIDNEYS. — The specific character ot the ra¬ 
tion has, in general, the same effect on the development of the internal 
organs as on that of the body as a whole. Consequently a ration that 
will produce a rapid development of body weight will produce also a 
similar development of the internal organs. There is a dihtinct variation in 
the size of tlie internal organs quite apart from the conqx>.sition of the ra¬ 
tion. The relative smallness in some pigs of restricted growth, may be 
attributed to over-developiiieut of fat. 

II. Relation between the amount of chemical constituents 

CONSXTMED DXTRINO THE FEEDING TRIAI^S AND THE AMOT^NT STORED. — 
Pigs fed on maize alone s^re on an average i lb of protein per 7.5 lb. 
protein consumed, provide<3 that before the rationing is begun they have 
attained a certain size. 

When maize was supplemented with proteins from milk (from 
to the total protein in the ration), the pigs stored ilb. of protein per 

5.11 lb. consumed. If supplemented with a medium amount of milk pro¬ 
tein (% to */» total), the pigs stored i lb. protein per 3.5 and 6 lb. con¬ 
sumed, respectively. 

The most efficient ration is one which contains a small amount of 

ITSI) 



protein from milk combined with other feeds so as to give a wide nntri* 
tive ratio When maize was fed alone, the total ash, fat and body pro¬ 
tein stored was i i lb per lb of protein consumed supplemented by a 
small amount of milk protein it was i 46 lb , and when supplemented by 
a medium amount of milk protein, i 41 lb , when a large amount of milk 
protein etc was used, the body protein stored was less than i i lb that 
IS, a less efficient storage of nutrients than when maize was fed alone 
These comparisons do not take into account the rate of growth 

The largest amount of stoiage of ash, fat and body protein m re¬ 
lation to the amount of protein in the feed was produced with a ration 
possessing a high nutritive ratio 

Nine out of the 24 pigs under observation stored more than i lb 
of fat per lb of protein consumed Amongst these, the 4 which stored 
the largest amount of fat were fed with rations having a wide uutntne 
ratio Most ot the 24 pigs studied stored o 8 lb to i lb of fat per lb 
of protein consumed The source of piotem did not seem to have anv 
particular influence The 2 pigs fed until nearK 3 years old which depend¬ 
ed solelv on the maize foi protein stored as much tat is the \ounger 
pigs which received piotein from other sources The former stored less 
therms (in projxirtion to the thermal \aluc of the tet ds consumed) thin 
the pigs whose ration eoiitamed protein Irom inim il sotiiees IVom 
the standi>oint of energ> stoi ive the small imonnts of nnlk ]>iotein weie 
as efficient as but not more than the largei imotints The feeding of 
mai/e alone is also not s itisfactory The addition of i small amount of 
protein from other sources (to ^/loot the tot lb 1^ IS efficient as when 
or more of the protein comes from other soiin es 

IV of pRoroMrip or mvizp afonb, maizp -f- \>n, 

AND PR 01 EI^-^KKI: SKIM MU K 0 \ HIP GKO \1 III I >1 VUI \ I OP 

PTG^ — The moie mipoilant results (detained in this section of the ex¬ 
periments are shown 111 the uljoining Table 

Two x)igb each 3 V2 mouths old one led on maize -J- ash, and the 
other oil maize + pmtein free skim milk did not de\e1op '»atistactorilv, 
for the fiist 500 days and then for 400 da>s sliowed satisiactoiy'' develop¬ 
ment Another pisr 4 Yi months old fed on ui ii/e done increased in 
weight ver\ slowly for 500 da^s but ifterwards theie was a more rapid 
gam for the ne\t 400 da>s which became stiU mc»re rapid in the last 3f>o 
days of the experiment When maize wis the sole source of protein in 
the ration the proportion of protein stoied to ])n>tein consumed was i 7 
This latio wa« obtained when the mai/e was fed for a prolonged period 
**900 davs This agrees with the ratio tffitained in several other cases, 
when maize was fed for a period of 180 days This appears to be the li¬ 
mit of the possibilities of protein storage with m<aze 

The 2 pigs, one fed on maize f- ash and the other on maize and pro¬ 
tein free skim milk, stored i therm for 18 82 consumed, during the first 
400 days of the exijenment During the last 500 da>s they stored i therm 
for 3 19 amsumed The pig fed on maize alone stored i therm for 8 23 
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4 29 \ 


1 335 60 

121 77 

2 78 1 

700 to 800 ' 

3184 

3 87 

8 2.^9 


553 59 

1 146 68 

3 77 f 

800 to 900 

52 96 

II 47 

4^3} 

5 15 

920 86 

318 58 

I ® r ‘ 

900 to 10001 

65 23 

5 99 

^ 53 \ 


j 1134 31 

1 292 08 

3 88^ 

1000 to X060 

j 

37 25 

10 35 

3 60 ? 


1 647 51 

1 

j 345 51 

j 187’ 


19 3 * 


3 28« 


1833 


3 II 


(а) The Sgutes tor the 3 Vt months befote the cxperimenU are not available 

(б) The figtixes for the 4 Vt months before the experiments are not available 


8 23 


2 93 


F JD. 
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752 - llie Bate of GiowBi of tiio Domestic Fowl (i).—B hody s , (Missottri Agricuitmat 
Experiment Station^ Columbia), in The J out ml of General Ph^&%olo^f Vol. HI, Ko. 6, 
PP 7(>5^777, figs 4‘ Baltimore, 1021 . 

This paper demonstrates the fact that the growing period of the do¬ 
mestic fowl is analogous to that of the mammal, being composed of 3 or 
possibly 4 cycles. Two of these are postembryonic with maicima at about 
8 and 18 weeks respectively, varying somewhat with the breed ; two or 
at least one, are embryonic with maxima at ii to 12 and 15 to 16 days 
after birth. Hatching occurs during the first part of the 2nd or 3rd 
cycle. The velocity curves of each of these cycles are similar to and can 
be represented by the equation of an autocatal>i:ic monomolecular 
reaction. F D. 

753 - Nutrient Requirements of Growing Chicks. MussEnr, e k, halberslejbkk, 

D A and Sandsted, R IT , Nebraska Experiment Station, Journal of AartcuU 

tural Research, Vol XVII, No 3, PP i 30 iv>, 11 graphs Washington, oct 15,1922 

Investigators in the field of nutrition have noted that chickens be¬ 
have milike rats or swine when limited to rations of one type, such as 
wheat or maize this led to an eiu|niry into the values and deficiencies 
of the common feeding stuffs used lor jxmltry and egg production. 

The author carried out a laige number of exi)eriments and proved 
that maize is not a satisfactory food on which to real chicks 

The chicks chosen for the experiments were selected with great care , 
all were of the same age, viz , ten days , of equal vigour and develop 
ment, and each group of nine was apparently imilorm in all resjiects 
The chicks were weighed individually every seven days and the figure*- 
obtained set out in graphs, the curves being typical of each gniup. 

The ration was given in two parts, one as a coarse, the other as a fine 
feed ; with the fine, or mash feeds, were mixed the supplementary ingre¬ 
dients, the effects of which the authors wished to study 

The results showed that maize is deficient in essential qualities, and 
19 not suitable for the complete nutrition of growing chicks, which on 
this ration could not develop and ultimately died 

The addition of 5 mineral substances, such as bone-ash, sulphur, 
salts of calcium, sodium and iron, were of assistance and made possible 
a slow, but continuous growth The inclusion of maize gluten was inef¬ 
fective. 

The addition of 15 % purified casein produced a marked improve¬ 
ment : it appeared that the casein supplied amino-acids, in which maize 
is deficient 

Supplementing the basal ration with other proteins, such as egg al¬ 
bumin and gelatin, lowered rather than raised the efficiency of the ration, 
and soya-beau meal was equally ineffective. 

The addition of butter had no result, the fat contained substances 
which may have stimulated growth and so masked temporarily the lack 
of other essential accessories. There was a slight improvement in condi¬ 
tion, followed by a loss of weight until the chicks died. 

The addition of green foods brought about a decided imptovement; 
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green was given in abundance, and eaten by the clucks to the ex¬ 

tent of about 5 %, dry weight, of the whole ration. The helpful influence 
of green food may have been due to an improvement in the physical con¬ 
dition of the ration, and to a stimulating effect on the appetite. 

Further experiments are now being carried out to ascertain the spe- 
cifi^c action of green foods 

With a ration formed ot maize 63 parts, casein 15 parts, ash mix¬ 
ture 5 parts, starch 10 parts and unlimited green food, satisfactory growth 
to adult and egg-production stage was acliieved, although the chickens 
were confined in a small pen under unfavourable condition-. L V 

754 >- Clover Flour and Grape-Pip Flour in Poultry Feeding. — Frac^nzam (r a , in 
JHassa Corte, Vol III, Farts <>4 5 ^, PP 11 33-1 3 Molassarui, (^enoa, April- 
May 1^22 

The author draws attention to the fact tliat a habitual and liberal 
maize diet fattens ixiultry, but at the exi^ense of egg production, and there- 
lore suggests, in order to obtain a closer nutiitive ratio viz., bout i . 5, 
the admixtuie ot cakes, clover, etc 

Clover should be fed fresh when possible, but in wmter, clover 
dour can l>e given, that is to say, the residuum after threshing, or the 
finely chojiiieHl hay after soaking in water for ro honr^ 

Clover and the meal made from it are rich ni lime and thus aid in the 
tormation of egg-shells 

The author recommend.s rations containing clover flour, to some of 
tlitni flour (cake) made of grai>e pips is alto added, and makes an excel¬ 
lent paste which is too little appreciated at pre«-etit 

The following are dail3" rations for 10 fowls clover flour 2^0 gm. 
+ wheat bran 180 gm +- ground rice chaff 140 gm 

Clover flour 170 gm + maize no gm + bran 120 gm 

Morning . grape-pips floui 130 gm. -1 sesame flour 220 gm. + clo- 
\er flour 180 gm , evening , oats (soaked in water for 24 hours) 150 gm + 
niai/e '^00 gm 

The author gives the results of some of liis own experiments show¬ 
ing that egg production is increased by adding clover flour, or grape-pip 
meal to tlae paste fed to hens F D. 

755 ~ Duck Hybrids. - 1 lyrcAiixoN, a , Siu les csiract^res cVuii hybride ibsu dt Puiiiou 

d’uu canard musqu^ mftle {C atruut mo^chata) etd’une oie d’l'gyiUe fcmelle (t henalopes 
at ivpitcu^), in Comptr^ rtnduh dc V 4 cad/mu dts sucfict Vol 174, No i, pp bQ Paiw, 
Jannary 1, 1922 — tl Idbm, Sur le& caracl^res d*un hyhridt male provenant de 1 union 
<Vun canatd pilet mAlc {Duttla acuta) cl d’mi i'anard sauvage femellc (Afufs boschas), 
rfrw, Vol. 174, No PP 887, :><aich 27. 1022 — 111 1 i>em, Feconditc de«% hybri- 
<ieH obtenns par croi»emcnt du cani\rd pile! male {DattUt acuta) et du canard sauvagc fe* 
melle (Anas boschas), Ibtdetn, Vol. 174, No 22, pp. M« 9 -M 33 , i^>22. 

I. A bn>od hatched in the Toulouse Zoological Gardens contained, in 
addition to normal goslings, one male hybrid differing entirely in appear¬ 
ance from its parents. This bird which was the result of the cross Cat- 
nna moschata <3 x Chenalojies 'te^yMtcta $ might be regarded as com- 
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posed of a mcsaic of characters some inherited from its father, e. g. size, 
a]>fence of voice, colouration of plumage in the dorsal region etc., and the 
others from its mother, e. g, carriage, conjugal fidelity, plumage on ventral 
surface etc. 

II. — In IQ20, several hybrids were obtained in the Toulouse Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens from mating a Dafila acuta drake with a common wild 
duck (Anas boschas). One of the ducklings was a male ; the author de¬ 
scribes its characters and compares them with those of the Dafila acuta 
and Anas ooscha^ drakes 

In some of its characters, this hybrid resembled more nearly the 
drakes of one or the other of the parental species, otherwise it was more 
or less intermediate between the two types of bird. 

These two cases are inrtances of the class of h>"brids in which the di¬ 
rect products of the mating ot parents belonging to different species poss¬ 
ess new characters, or else characters intermediate to a greater or less- 
extent between those of the two parental species. 

III. — The long-tailed duck (Dafila acuta) and the mallard, or wild- 
duck, mate readily both in the wild state and in captivity 

Although animal hybrids are infertile (as are also the mules obtained 
by crossing the Barbara" and domestic breeds of duck). the hybrids of the 
long-tailed duck and the mallard form an exception to the gener.il mle 
which makes them especially valuable material to the student of the phe¬ 
nomena of heredity 

The author has so far succeeded in breeding ^ classes of h>"brids ; 
i) the direct offspring of two parents belonging to different species; 2) the 
progeny obtained by mating a male hybrid of class i with a mallard duck; 
3) the products of the mating together of the hybrids of class 2. 

F. D. 


756 - Problems of Incubation. — Iv'vmson, (t \ (conuiK^ticut A^ricuitumi College) in 

The National Poultry Journctl, Vol II Vo pp pK> '^07 

The factors influencing incubation are numerous , they may be di¬ 
vided into factors having to do : i) with the collection, selection and 
care of eggs before placing them in the incubator * 2) with the handling 
and care of the eggs during incubation 

At the World s Poultiy Congress held at the Hague in 190T the author 
presented the following rules, as a result of the stud3’^ of the physiological 
development of the embryo and iiractical experience. 

The eggs should not be kept more than i6 da>’>» jirevious to incuba¬ 
tion and the freshest eggs are best. The temperature should not exceed 
90^ F. Kggs should be kept lying on their sides in a dry place, as mois¬ 
ture tends to increase the possibility ot infection through the shell. Re¬ 
cent investigation has shown thit there is little or no value in turning 
the eggs previous to incubation. Eggs laid early in the season and kept 
at low temperatures take longer to incubate. 

It is not possible to determine sterility, fertility or sex from the size 
or shape of the egg 

[9SS-lrS€] 
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The tjsc of lax^ eggs for batclung is recommended on the ground 
thiat the ai2:e of the egg is a matter of heredity Very large eggs how¬ 
ever, as a rule do not hatch as well as medium i ized eggs Hggs with 
very porous or flaky shells with marked inequalities in thickness, do not 
hatch well. Very thin shelled eg^ are likely to be broken during 
incubation Excessively dirty eggs should not be used, and it may be advis¬ 
able to wash eggs before incubation 

A tbm mushn curtain tacked over the window will keep out direct 
sunlight and strong air currents 

Incubators should be set level in order to prevent warm places in 
the air chamber , incubators should be started 2 or 3 days before the eggs 
are placed in them 

To ensure the development of the embryo, without delay, the tem- 
|>erature should be regulated at 104 or 105® F before putting in the eggs 
and then maintained at 103® F If the jx?riod of incubation is lengshened 
the tendency is to decrease the numbers of eggs hatched The regula 
tion of the temperature is of great im|X)rtance, especially during the first 
5 days of incubation It is doubtful if varying the temperature during 
the three weeks of incubation has any advantages over a uniform tempe¬ 
rature of i03‘* F 

Tests made with about 10 000 eggs using the calorimetric method 
in incubators with varying relati\e humidity gave the following re¬ 
sults, which indicate that there mav be a wide variation in humldlt^ 
without much dinger 

Effect of humidttv on tncubaiion 
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The method of incubation in rooms above a cellar has proved dif¬ 
ficult owing to the fact that the conditions of humidity are very different 
from those in most rooms below ground level 

The practice of a>ohng eggs dunng incubation is not recommended 
It is incorrect to say that cooling affects the vitality of chickens , out of 
ioo duckeus, 34 had died at the end of 4 weeks, 20 of which had been 
cooled during mcubatlon and 14 had not been cooled 

Ventilation may vary to a fairlv large extent without any deleterious 
effect , only when the carbon dioxide reaches 15 ^00 is the danger notice¬ 
able If the ordinary incubator is well v’entilated the question of carbon 
dioxide is negligible. 
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Kggs should be turned from the third day of incubation and at fre* 
quent intervals until at the point of hatching* It has been found that 
eggs turned at least 5 times during each 24 hours have given somewhat 
better results than those turned twice, and the latter showed an impro¬ 
vement on those turned only once. The common practice of turning 
each morning and evening is advisable from the economic standpoint* 
When turning it is advisable also to change the j^sition of the eggs on the 
tray, thus equalising the effects of minor variations in temperature that 
may occur in the incubator. 

The individuality of the hen has a marked influence on the vitality 
of the embryo ; out of 1003 eggs laid by 18 hens, only 7 were sterile, whilst 
nearly 600 from the same numl^er of eggs from other sources, were sterile. 
Hatching has varied from qo from some hens to 30 % with others* 
The choice of the mother hen is therefore probably the most important 
feature in incubation. There is less variation in vitality with the embryos 
of malebirds. 

At the present time, the all im|K>rtant question is how to increase 
the vigour and strength tiansiiiitted from the hen to the embryo by 
means of wise selection of mother hens, proper feeding, good housing 
exercise, etc. 

F. D. 


75^7 - Poultry Rearing in Cyrenaica* — pr^jv^nzaix, r m liassa Corte, Voi. iii, i»art 50 , 

pp. TO*>7-1058 ((.rcnoa.). Pcbiuaiy i *} Z2 

The native fowl of C^’renaica belongs to the type common to the 
whole of North Africa. Although known as the Arab fowl, it is the pro¬ 
duct of crossing several breeds introduced from different Mediterranean 
countries. It is a small bird witli a net weight never exceeding i kg. 
The colo\ir of the plumage varies, but is generally uniform; the crest is 
small, or rudimentary, and the legs grey. The hens often lay daily, ex¬ 
cept during the autumn months, and x>roduce a large number of eggs 
(total weight about 50 gm ), but they are not good sitters. 

In addition to the common tyne of fowl there are many representa¬ 
tives of the “ polio sultanino This bird is of ^'urkish origin and has 
a small crescent-sha|)ed tuft behind the comb. A few birds with feather 
less necks are also to found; they are natives of Tramsylvania, but are 
called “ Scandria in Cyienaica, on account of their supposed Alexandrian 
(Egyptian) origin. 

The colonists hiive (juite recently imported poultry from Italy, 
but the breeding results have l^een negative for the following reas¬ 
ons ; w^nt of protection from the changes of weather, especially from 
the ghibli; the want of resistance of European jx)ultry and their first cros¬ 
ses to contagious diseases suc 3 i as a form of diphtheria, coccidio.'sis, and 
a slow type of avian pest. The native fowl recovers from all forms 
of diphtheria and becomes immtine, though it remains a carrier of 
the disease. 
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Egg-pioduction is a very paying speculation. Before the War, 
Tripoli and Misurata used to export annually from 8 to lo million e^ 
to Malta, Italy, France and Tunisia. 

The meat is fairly good in quality, but little in quantity, owing to 
the small size of the birds. Caponising the cockerels has not proved success¬ 
ful for many reasons. As regards the acclimatisation of foreign breeds, 
the author advises the poultry rearer to turn his attention to the “ Mar- 
salese ” breed, the product of selection by Prof. Ttrcci. 

Pigeons, turkeys and ducks have all been reared with great success 
in Cyrenaica, but rabbit-breeding is a matter of greater difficulty. 

F. D. 

;so - Poultry Feeding Methods employed by Experiment Stations in the United 
States. — Atwood II. (West Virginia), in /'*< Naitotutl PouUn JoHtnal,Vol II, No 56, 
pp -41-42 lyouflon, ig2i 

Cornell (Ithaca N, Y.) Ration for layinq hens, — The scratch grain 
consists of a mixture of 200 lb ol cracked maize + 200 lb ^\heat + too lb, 
oats. The grain is scattered in deep litter, in small quantities in the 
morning and more at night. The mash is comp<^sed ot 200 lb. maize meal 
+ 200 lb wheat middlings (white) f 200 lb meat scrap 4 - 100 lb wheat 
bran + 100 lb. ground heavy oats. + 25 lb. oil meal 4 lb salt. 

Tliis mixture is fed dry in the o|>en during the afternoon The amount 
of feed is so regulated that about twice as much grain as mash is consumed. 
This ration is recommended for all breeds. For heavier breeds however, 
the morning feed is limited so as to encourage exercise and a bigger con* 
sumption of mash. Crreen food, grit and oyster shell are also provided. 

Ontario Af^ricultnraL Coflez^^ — A small amount of whole grain is 
led in the litter morning and evening, the quality de|>ends on the price. 
Crushed oats is always supplied and sour milk or buttermilk forms the 
])rotein ration. Considerable care is taken tliat the supidy of green food 
Is abundant, mainly in the form of sprouted oats, then cabbage, ratio, etc. 
Where no milk is available, a mixture of 4 parts oats and 3 parts 
shorts, barley ; maize or buckwheat meal is recommended, at the rate of 
15 % f<ir the heavy" breeds, and 20 for lighter breeds. 

Storrs Experiment Station (Connecticut) — The scratch feed is com* 
iKised of equal x>arts by weight of wheat and cracked maize , the mash con- 
•-ists of equal parts by weight of wheat bran, maize meal, ground oats, 
flour middlings, beef and fish sera}) The dry mash is always available 
for the hens ; the principal feed of scratch grains is given about 4 p. m,, 
but in winter a small amount is also given in the morning to induce exer¬ 
cise. Grit, oyster shell, cliarcoal and green stuff are also provided. 

New Jersey State- — The mash is alwa3^ available for the hens 
m hoppers, sufficiently large to permit one filling to last from one to two 
weeks at least. The following mixture is recommended. 

Every morning about q o'clock, in a deep litter about 5 lb. of scratch¬ 
ing ration is fed to each 100 hens, composed of equal parts of wheat and 
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Dry mash ration. 


Feed 


Wheat bran. 

Wheat middling;? ... . . . 

Ground oats. 

Maize meal.. 

Gluten meal. 

Meat scrap. .. 

Short cut alfalfa .... 

Total . 

Nutritive ratio i; 3 02 


Quantity j 

Protein 

Cniiiahydmt«» 

1 -f iat X a.25 

bl. 



200 

2^.2 

90.6 

200 

25 .<> 

121.4 

200 

18.4 

' 1^3-6 

TOO 

7-9 

76.4 

100 

25.8 

65.6 

looto 2001 

66.2 


100 ‘ 

I T.O 

42.3_ 

I 000 

179.1 

545 -^ 


oats (protein ro.2 and 9.2 % respectively ; carbohydrates + fat X 2.25 ; 
73.0 and 56.8 % ; nutritive ratio i : 6.6). 

From 4 to 5 p. ni., depending on the season, a ration is fed composed 
of 10 lb. to each too hens, fed in litter : 2 parts cracked maize + i part 
wheat + I part oats + i part buckwheat. 

The proixirtions of protein are as follows, respectively, 15.8, 10.2, 
9.2, 7.7 ,* carbohydrates + fat X 2.25 ; 152.8, 73.0, 56.8, 53.3 ; nutritive 
ratio I : 7.8. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. — The t3T>ical scratch 
feed consists of 2 parts cracked maize + 2 parts wheat + i part oats or 
barley. The mash consists of equal parts of ground maize, gluten feed, 
bran, middlings and meat scrap, fed at the rate of i lb. mash to i lb. 
scratch feed. A small amount is thrown in at night after the fowls 
have gone to roost, or in the morning before they go out. The fowls 
have easy access to the mash all the time, and a light mast moist¬ 
ened with skim milk or buttermilk when available is provided at noon. 
Cabbage, mangels and sprouted oats are given in winter and rape during 
the smnmer. 

Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. — The following method 
has been fotmd satisfactory. For each 100 hens, 4 qts. of whole maize 
are scattered in the litter in the morning, and at lo a. m., they are given, 
2 qts. of wheat and 2 qts. of oats. Dry mash is always available, but 
it is stated that it is not advisable to feed pullets recently transferred to 
the laying houses on too rich a mash. During the first month (Septem¬ 
ber) the mash consists of 3 parts bran + i part middlings i part glu¬ 
ten meal -f- i part meat scrap. The second month : 2 parts bran -f- i part 
maize meal + i part middlings -f- i part gluten meal + 1 part meat scrap. 

For the third month, the same as for second month, with the addition 
of ^4 ps^rt oil meal. During the following months the oil meal is altern¬ 
ately added and omitted. Sprouted oate are generally used as greenstuff. 

A fair degree of uniformity evidently exists among the various Sta¬ 
tions both as regards scratch feed scattered in the litter and the use of 
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animal protein feeds (meat scrap, skim milk etc.), and green stuff, grit, 
and oyster shell. The following standardised ration may therefore be de¬ 
termined. 

Scratch feed. — 5 parts cracked maize + i part wheat + 2 parts 
bafMy + 2 parts oats. 

Mahh, — Ei]ual parts of bran, wheat, middlings, maize meal, glu¬ 
ten feed, ground oats, and meat scrap. 

F. D. 


759 “* Bse-Kssping in Tasmania. — Oldaker, C E W, m Depirtnvent of A^ncuHure, 

Tasmania, Bulletin No. 100, p Keb 1021. 

The mild climate, the long duration of the spring and summer and 
the abundance of honey plants, renders Tasmania very favourable for 
the development of bee-keeping. The author makes practical sugges¬ 
tions, in an easily understood and concise manner, for the benefit of 
those who are interested in the industry. 

E. F. 

760 - Acceleration of the Development of the Silk-Worm. ~ vSitrlot f ^ , in Buiutm 

de hi Suet 6 ie d*H.slotre Nuiutilh di VAinquc du Nord, Vol XIII, No 4, pp i(>7>io8. 

Algiers, April 14, iqzz 

It sometimes happens that silk-worms forgotten in their boxes and 
consequently dejirived of food, yield normal cocoons, the adults are more 
or less atiophied, but transformation has been more rapid than in the 
case of woniis which have received normal treatment in the matter of 
food and care. 

Taking this fact into account, the author made experiments with 
l^anessa urticae, Spilosoma mevthasfri, and Bombyx nion, and discovered 
ihat through the action of the unused digestive secretion, the cuticle 
covering of the intestine was di.ssolved, the process of evolution took 
])lace and the metamorphosis was completed. 

He then attempted to increase the action of the gastric juice of the 
worm in order to hasten its evolution. For this puri^ose, he sprayed 
water treated with tr}"psine and containing .soluble salts of calcium on 
the leaves used as food for the worms. The digestive power of the silk¬ 
worm wa.s thus con.siderably increased. The B. mori reared at a tempe¬ 
rature of 23^-24^ C, evolved in a fortnight. The number of meals was 
20 during the first period of life ; 17 during the second ; 14 during the 
third ; and 10 on each of the two days l^efore the “ mounting period. 
Generally rearing lasts from 28 to 30 days. 

The author considers that by this jirocess, the evolution cycle might 
easily be completed in 18 days without special preliminary treatment. 
The cost of the operation would thus be reduced and polyvoltine races 
could be raised capable of giving 4 generations in a limited period cor¬ 
responding with the progress of mulberry-tree growth. At the same 
time an attempt might be made to accelerate the silk secretion in or¬ 
der to obtain^ better yield. F- C. 
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FARM ENGINEERING. 

761 - Pump for Calzoni-Parenti Hydraulic Presses.— frbzcotti, g, (r, oiddcioapeti- 

mentale di Porto Mauriasio) in// CoUivatore, year 68, No i,pp I2*i5» 3 figs* Casale 

Monferrato, 1922 

This new machine by the Firm Calzoni-Parenti, Bologna, for the 
olive oil industry, has been tested, with perfectly satisfactory results, 
at the experimental oil mills at Porto Maurizio (Liguria). 

It is constructed with coupled pistons and may include 2,4 or 6 pumps, 
capable of feeding the same number of hydraulic presses simultaneously, 
each pump working independently. The annexed diagram shows a cross 
section. There is another type working not only at high pressure, but 
also at high and low pressure, but in these cases each pair of pumps feeds 
one press only. 

The special features of the apparatus are : 1) the brake system of the 
pump and pressure exhaust by means of differential pressure valves ; 
2) the control of the two pump pistons by a single eccentric, 3) auto¬ 
matic, continuous lubrication , 4) the power of throwing the pump-bodies 
out of gear by checking the counterpoise lever with a special lx)lt. 

When the counterpoise has been correctly adjusted (after testing 
with the manometer scale corresponding to the maximum pressure de¬ 
sired), it is eas}^ to determine the moment when the press has reached 
its maximum pressure, for the lever of the pump rises automatically 
To lower the press, the lever of the pump is raised and fixed with the 
bolt; the pump is thus thrown out of gear, while the water in the press 
returns through the pump to the feed-reseiv^oir 

Any recipient connected with the machine by a pipe may be used 
as R reservoir. (See diagram), F. D. 

762 ~ Consumption of Coal and Electricity in Machine Threshing. — Tabobn, in Die 

Landmiscktne, Year 1), No 17, pp j(>9-3ix Berlin, April 29, 1922 

An experiment made in (knnany to ascertain whether the electric 
motor is more economical than the portable engine in machine threshing. 

A Wolf 1908 superheated steam portable engine was used. It had 
formerly been used in threshing and sawing and was characterized by 
the following : 12 atm. working pressure, 22 IIP normal, 31 HP maximum 
continuous, 36 HP maximum. The only repairs executed were : chang¬ 
ing the piston rings in the summer of 1921 and soldering the superheaters 
damaged by nist. 

The motor was a Siemens-Schuckert alternating current of 40.8 HP 
and 955 revolutions a minute; it was connected by a cable with a trans- 
foimer placed near the high tension wire. There was an amperemeter 
on the carriage of the motor and a kilowattmeter on the transformer, 

A Wolf 1921 threshing machine was used: the drum was 1680 mm. 
long and 620 mm in diameter and the threshing machine had an automatic 
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feeder and large and small fans: there were no accessories, such as screens 
for dead leaves, chaff, stubble, etc. 

The rye-threshing experiment gave good results, the straw-grain 
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ratio being i: 1.3. The grain, straw and chaff were weighed and the 
total corresponded with the weight of the sheaf. 

Four tests were made on the 12th and 13th December, 1921: 

I . A tOBt on J2th Dec., from 1.37 p. to 4.7 p. m. by electric motor 

II. » » » 13th » » 8.24 a. ns. » JO-54 a. m. by portable engine 

III. » »> » » a » 11.30 » » 1.30 p. m. by electric motor 

IV. » » » » » a 2.4 p. m, » 4.22 » portable engine. 

This last test really lasted 2 hours because there were two interrup¬ 
tions of 18 minutes (altogether) caused by the driving-belt. 

The kilowattmeter was read before and after the experiment and the 
coal was weighed. 

The straw from the 3rd and 4th tests was loaded on a separate wag¬ 
gon and again thrashed on the 14th December, the rye-straw first thrashed 
by the portable engine being worked by the electric motor, and vice-versa* 
No difference was observed between tiie two systems, the straw contain¬ 
ing no grain in either case. The consumption of electricity was 73 kwh ; 
that of coal containing 6900 to 7600 calories was 225 kg divided as 


follows : 

kg* 

I^ighting. 4J-5<> 

Power. .170 00 

Interval of 2h 30. . - . 12 00 

Interruptions of 18 min.s. j.50 


As will be seen, little power was required. This was due to the fact 
that the axles of the thresher were fitted with ball-bearings and that there 
were no accessories, which absorb much power. 

The restilts of the experiment show for an average day's work of 9 hrs* 


(j) For the electric motor : 

Grain.175 qx 

Consumption of electricity.x 57 .s kwh 

» per quintal. o.<>04 » 

(2) For a portable engine of 13 year-n service : 

Grain.194.5 q*^- 

Coal.420 kg. 

Consumption per quintal. 2.16 kg. 

The prices ruling at the time were : 

I ton of coal.440 marks 

I kw. 2 mks 77 pf. 


The price of the best quality of coal used in the threshing was 463 mks 
per ton ; adding transport and other expenses, this amounted to 500 mks* 
The maximum daily consumption of oil may T^e estimated at: 


kg. 

1) for the motor and transformer. 0.3 

2) » » portable engine. 1.5 
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Consequently the consumption pet qumtal amounts to : 

kg 

1) by electndty , i 6 

2 ) with coal . 8 o 

At the time the experiment was made, oil cost 20 marks per kilo ; 
consequently the cost of threshing per quintal of grain was 


(x) by electncity 


Current o )o\ y 2 77 
<l 3 l I b X o t 2 


inks 

2 52 
o 04 


{2) with coal 

Silesian coal 


Oil 


inks - 56 

- i( X 10 I 08 
S X o 02 - 016 


niks I 4 

The higher cost of threshing bv electricit> is not compensated in 
an> way, for the expense of installation, sinking fund, interest, labour, 
etc is the same a*-, if not more than that of threshing with a portable 
engine Even as regards the staff recjuired, no econom> can be effected, 
for one mechanic is ali\a\s needed, whatever machine be used In 
addition, in regular working, the ixirbible engine, a better use is made 
of the fuel , indeed it lias Ixien observed that in summer the consump¬ 
tion of coal per quintal ol gram is not more than i 90 kg The greater 
consumption during the exjieninent is due to the low temperature in 
the month of December and still nu>re to the unfa\ourable conditions 
in which the portable engine was w irking, 4 hours in all, with 3 in- 
terniptions. the first for 2 ^ liis the second ot S minutes and the third 
of 10 minutes In spite of this, the consumption of 2 16 kg should be 
considered as a proof of the economy of the portable engine, especially 
when It IS considered that it had been working for years Turther, 
improved |xirtable engines now exist, with a coal consumption of alxiut 
20 that is, of I () kg to i S kg per quintal of gram E P 
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763 - Cost of producing Wheat on 481 Farms in the States of North and South Da* 
kota» Minnesota* Kansas* Nebraska and Missouri for the Crop Year 1919. - coopcr, 

M R and WashburK K S (Assisbint Tinii I^conomistg) m I mUd States DepartmefU 
of A^rtcultufe, Bulkt^n'So Contnbutiim from the Office of Farm Management and 

Tami Kconomic<^ pp i Y) ** WHshingtou I) C , ic)2i 

The authors state that to be of any real significance, cost figures 
must be presented in terms of the ranges that exist in the final cost 
per unit of production and in the various elements ot cost The varia¬ 
tions in the cost per unit of production in any representative farming area 
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are so marked that they should be considered in any case where cost figures 
kte concerned. From the presentation of the range of costs of farm products, 
it would appear that usually from 40 to 50 per cent of the production in¬ 
volves expenditure above the average. It follows that the cost that will 
cover the bulk " of the production of a given product is the figure 
that approximates to what the price should be to maintain the industry. 
This consideration has led to the development of the “ bulk-tine " theory 
which has recently assumed an imiK)rtant place in the discussion of the 
relation of production costs to price. The “ bulk-line " theory is a modif¬ 
ication and an attempt at practical application of the " marginal cost or 
“ greatest cost " theory of the relations of cost and price. In practice, 
the bulk-line " has sometimes been drawn to include 85 per cent, of 
the production, but this is merely a tentative and more or less arbitrary 
figure. 

In reality the position of the “ bulk-line varies with different com¬ 
modities and from time to time, according to the alertness with whicli 
farmers adjust their production to market conditions. The '' bulk-line " 
cost corresponds to the long-period average price which is essential, one 
year with another, to stimulate the production of the amount of jiroduct 
which the market demands. What this bulk-line ' cost will be depends 
upon a number of factors, including the late the fanner must pay for land, 
labour and capital, and the standard of living which farmers, as a class, 
insist upon if they are to remain on the farm. 

The purpose of the present bulletin is to give a statement of facts 
concerning the cost of wheat production for the area and season covered 
by the survey : United States western and northeni plains and the crop 
year 1919 

Tabulated cost data were obtained from 481 records, of which 197 
were made in five repiesentative counties of the principal spring-wheat 
States, North and South Dakota and Minnesota, and 284 111 nine counties 
in ICansas, Missouri and Nebraska, important winter-wheat States, and 
furnish the basis of this analysis of the average cost and variation in cost 
on individual farms and groups of farms in each area visited, as well as 
the more important reasons tor the great variations in cost per acre 
and per bushel on individual farms A total area of 43 940 acres sown 
with winter wheat, yielding 635 124 bushels, and a total area of 44 218 acres 
seeded for spring wheat, with a total pniduction of 362 047 bushels for 
the crop year 1919, were involved. The results are summarised as 
follows 

Cost per acre - Spring wheat, $12 gS to $4784; average, $22.40. Winter wheat, 
$10.55 to $50.23; average, $27.80 

Cost per bushel' Spring wheat, $1.15 to $14.38; average, $2.65. Winter wheal, 
$o.g6 to $, 8,'’4 ; average, $1.87. 

ViM Spring wheat, 20.8 bushels per acre to less than i bushel; average, 8.4. 
Winter wheat, 30 bushels per acre to 2.2 ; average, 15.19. 

The average yield of spring wheat was 9 bushels per acre in the Unit¬ 
ed States as a whole in the same year, 1919, and the average yield for all 
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nviiiter wheat in 1919 was 14.7 bushels pet acre. The largest number of 
spring-wheat farms fell within the group having a 3deld of from 5 to 10 
bushels per acre, while the largest number in the winter-wheat districts 
were included in the group having a yield of from 15 to 20 bushels. 

The difference between the gross cost and the sum of credits for pas¬ 
ture and any straw utilised on the farm is taken to be the net cost of pro¬ 
ducing wheat. The average cost expense of each item was computed on 
a basis obtained by dividing the total cost of each item by the total wheat 
acreage. An analysis of the total cost for spring and winter wheat shows 
that labour accounts for about 32 to 35 % of the total cost of production, 
thrashing about 8 %, materials from 10 to 17 %, land rent from 24 to 
to % and other costs from 17 to IQ %. The difference in cost per bushel 
of producing spring and winter wheat is due to a lack of relation between 
the cost of producing an acre of wheat and the yield obtained, the cost per 
£i2re of winter wheat being 24 % greater than for spring wheat. In the 
spring-wheat area about 33 % of the production was on the farms having 
^sts above the average ; in the winter-wheat area about 40 per cent of 
the production was on farms liaving costs above the average. 

Summaries of a^sts by districts, range in cost per acre by counties, 
net cost per bushel, variations in items of a>st, area of farms according 
to cost per bushel by counties, cumulative percentage of acreage grown 
at various bushel costs, cumulative percentage of total production, and 
individual costs per acre are tabulated and discussed. O. A. 

764 - The Cost of Production of Wheat, Beet, Potatoes and Milk in France. — Girard 

H. in Bu^Uettn de la Socieit*' tics A ^ftcnUeurs de France^ SuppUmcnt du Bulletin d'avnl 
1922, Cotnpies rendus de VAsscmhlce i:^n^rale de 1922, Section 2, pp. Paris, 

1922 (i). 

The P'rench Minister of Agriculture has recently ordered a periodical 
enquiry to be made in order to compare the prices realised for agricultural 
produce and those charged by the retailers to the consumers. At the same 
time, the French Farmers' Association has decided to take the opixjrtunity 
at their annual meeting to examine the economic situation of farmers 
in 1912-13 as compared with 1920-21 so far as the chief products of the 
soil are concerned, in order to collect information which will be of use in 
the Parliamentary debates. 

The author has to report on wheat, beets, potatoes and milk, which 
together represent about a third of the area cultivated and a third of the 
money realised by French agriculture. He has ascertained the cost of 
production by adding the total outlay which is undoubtedly involved, 
to the general expenses (per ha), that is : upkeep of material and main¬ 
tenance by the tenant of buildings and farmyards, farming, taxes, insu- 


(1) See also: MxmsxteB du Travaid, Statistiqub db ia France ex 

SBRVXCB 3>*0BSBRVAT10N DBS PRIX, COMMISSION CENXRADB D*fixUDBS RBLATIVBS AU COVx 
UB LA VXB. Ciympte refhiu des ttoiofsux au cours de Vctnn^e 1920. Paris, 192X. (£^.) 
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ranee, power and light, paid supervision and sundry esEpenses. On the 
other hand, neither interest on capital invested, remuneration for 
management, nor reserve working capital has been included. 

The results are 'is follows ;— 




A. — Wlveai. 



Items 

of Cost of Production 

! 


1913-13 

1 Pcs. 

% 

1930-31 

Fcs. 

% 

I, General Expenses: 
rent, taxea, in'-ur | 
ance, •sundries . 1 


186 

29 14) 

400 400 

18.85 

IL Metnuring^ ferti \ 
Users : 

^ manuring for j 

wheat. ^ 

300 kg. super . , . 

2 

7 

3 

X 240= 68.60 j 

5 8o*si7 4o[ 2T2 

T7.40 

2 

900 = 2271 

3 3 o-= 90 , ' 

21,06 

too kg. nitrates 

III. Steds ■ 200 kg. * 

selected wheal, 
suphated and lim¬ 
ed . 


I X 26s=26 001 

70 

10.94 

X looses iOOl 

240 

11.30 

IV ftllage: t 

17 days manual 
labour. . • j 


J? 4-25 72.25 

11.21 

17 15 255 

12.0J 

17 days horsf. la ' 
bout 


21x4.75 99.75 

16.00 

21 17 357 

16.83 

V. ^und^y (uHclcs 
binding cord, 

canes, etc 


10 

I 45 

50 

2.36 

VI. Threshing 


40 

0.26 

200 

9 48 

VII. Cost of delivery ' 


48.60 

7 60 

175 

S.16 

1 

1 


638.95 

100,00 

122 

100.00 

1 

Harvesting: 

23 qx. : 

fcs. 26 50 23 

700 trusses straw. 

f€>>. 0.20 X 700 ssa 

600. so 

140 00 

Harvesting: 

a6 qx.: 

fcs. 70 26 = i8ao 

700 trusses straw. 

fcs. 0 80 X 700 = 550 



Fc'>. 

749 so 

Fcs. 

a 170 


i) In IQ13 the cost of production of i hectare of wheat being 638.60 
fcs., and the price realised for i quintal being 26.50 fcs., the latter represents 
4-15 % of the outlay per hectare. 

In 1921, the outlay for i ha. of wheat being 2122 fcs. and the quintal 
selling for 70 fcs., the latter represents 3.30 % of the outlay per ha. 

For straw, the proportion is 3.13 in 1913 and 2.36 in 1921, per lOO 
trusses. 
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2) In X915, the outlay per hectare was. 638.60 fcs 

» X92X, » » » )) ».2,122,00 » 

that is, a difference of . . . 1,483 40 fcs 

In 1913, the quintal sold at. a6 50 fcs 

» 1921, » » » . 70.00 » 

A difference of . . . 43 50 » 


in favour of 1921, or an increase in profit of 1,210.50 fcs. per ha. yielding 
23 qx in 1913 and 26 qx in 1921 

The increase in the price realised per ha. is only 81 6 % of the increase 
in the cost of production if the grain only be taken into account. 

As regards the straw, the increase realised (prices being 20 fcs in 1913 
and 50 fcs in 1921 per 100 trusses), is 14 i % of the increase in the cost 
of production Therefore the total increase in price (wheat and straw 
jjer ha ) is 81 6 + 14 i = 93 7 % of the increase in cost of production. 



B. — 

Sugar heels 











t f Lust of PrrxJuctiuti 

1912-15 



1920-21 




Fcs 

% 


Pcs 

% 

1 Ot ncfal f t/n nst s • 







rt nt, taxes, insu¬ 
rance, sumines 


186 00 

21 08 


400 00 

^3 74 

11. Manuntii^ Fer 





tillsers 

8000 kfi manure 







4 4, 

for beets , 

7 7 

X30X8-137 00^ 



4 

7 

30 30=514^ 


jOf) kg. super , 

200 kg nitrates . 

4 5 85 23 40i 

2 26 20.^52 40I 

212 80 

26 12 


4 30 — 120.83400 

2 100 —20o\ 

27.30 

Ill sud: 







20 kg t>f seed . 

I\ ( ultn atwn 

20 1.50 

30.00 

2.23 


20 5 100.00 

3.29 

24 <ia3m of ma¬ 
nual labour 

53 <la5rs of horse 

24x4 25 

102 00 

II 5 ^ 


24 15 360,00 

IX 82 



labour. 

53 4 75 

^51 75 

28 54 


53 17 901.00 

2959 

Piece wofk: 







2nd ploughing, 

pulling, loading . 

50 +60 

no 00 

12.47 


— 450,00 

1477 

(Total manual la 
l>our sr- 2.J 03 ®/p). 


892 55 

100,00 


(3045.00 

100 00 

Yield per hectare , . 

29 760 kg 


21 500 kg. 


Price realised 


28 65 fcb ix:r ton 

X05 00 fcs. per ton 


Gross profit 

. . . 

851 00 fc- 


2257 50 fcs. 



I) In 1913, beet production costing 892.55 fcs. per ha. and the ton 
selling at 28.65 fcs-. latter represents 3.21 % of the cost of produc¬ 
tion per ha. 
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In 1921, production costing 3045 fcs. per ha., and the ton selling at 
105 fcs^ the latter represents 3.45 % of the cost per ha. 

Appearances are in favour of 1921, but in reality the contrary is 
the case, owing to the poor 3deld of that year. With a 29760 kg, yield 
in 1913, the loss on beets was only 892 55 fcs — 851 fcs » 41,55 fcs, whereas 
in 1921, in the average yielding districts, with 21500 kg per ha., the loss 
was 3.045 fcs. — 2,257 50 == 787*50 fcs 

This proves how uncertain teet culture has been for a long time, if 
the returns only be considered and not the improvement in the 3deld of 
the cereals which follow this culture 

2) In 1913, the returns per ha were 851 fcs., and in 1921, 2257.50 
fcs., a difference of 1,406 50 fcs in favour of 1921. 

The increase in price realised per ha is only 65 3 % of the increase 
in cost of production, this being due to the considerable decrease in yield, 
since the price per ton in 1921 was 3 67 times that in 1913 and the cost 
of production was only 3 41 more As in the case of wheat, the final result 
was disastrous to the farmer, who had already in most cases lost on the 
previous year 


C — Potatoes 


Item® 

of Co«»t of Production 


X913 



1921 





Fcs 

% 


1 Fcs 

% 

I. (jincral f xp^cn^i.^ 
rent, taxes, sund¬ 
ries . 



186 00 

19 20 

1 

[ 

400 

12.60 

II, Manuring P'erti 
Users 

20J0 kg. manure. 






j 


4 

^ for potatoes 

4 

20-8 z 

7 

91,40] 



4 

20 30 ^ =«343. 

1 


300 kg. super 

200 » nitrates . 

3 ^5*85 = 
2 26 20 

55 
52 40^ 

206 35 

21 20 

2 30 90 1 

2 100 — 200, 

f 

737 

23.00 


200 » chloride of 


pota^^h. 

Ill Young plants: 

2 22 50 

4500 

1 


2 52—104 

1 


1500 kg. 

IV. C ost of cuUwa 
iton and delivery 

36 days of manual 

15 

15 

1 

225 00 

23 30 

*5 15 

750 

23.70 

labour 

42 clay*^ of horse 

36. 

4 25 

15300 

15.70 

36 > 15 

540 

17.00 

labour , 

42 

4.75 

199.50 

20 60 

42 17 ^ 

1 

23,70 



. 1 

969.85 

100.00 

1 

' 3I4X 

zoo 00 


Yield 12,000 kg j Yield. 6000 kg. 

At 12 fcs per 100 kg 1440 fcs At 50 fcs. per 100 kg 3000 fcs. 



vomM, oocotoiaoB 
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D) In 1913, i)otato production cost 969.85 fcs. per ha. and the qL 
sold at 12 fr. ; the latter represented 1.24 % of the cost of production per ha 
In 1921, I ha. cost 3" 141 fcs. and the ql. sold at 50 fcs ; the latter repre¬ 
sented 1.60 % of the cost per ha., that is, a little more than befoie 
the war. 

Results therefore appear to be the same in either case, but in reality 
they are far from being so, owing to the wretched yield caused by drought 
in 1921. With 120 qx- per ha. in 1913, a gross profit of 1,440 fcs. was real¬ 
ised, whereas in 1921, in most cultures, 3 000 fcs. was realised. In the 
first case, with an outlay of only 969 85 fcs a profit of 470 15 fcs. was 
realised on potatpcs, while in the second, there was a loss of at least 141 fcs. 

2) In 1913, production cost 969.85 fcs., per ha In 1921, it cost 
3 141 fcs, a difference of 2 171 15 fcs. compared with 1921. 

In 1913 the returns per ha were i 440 fcs. In 1921, they were 3 ooo 
fcs., a difference of i 560 fcs in favour of 1921 

The increase per ha realised is only 71 7 of the increase in cost of 
production, this being due to the considerable decrease in yield caused by 
the drought, since the price realised per <|1 , was 4 i times higher in 1921 
than in 1913, and cost of production only 3 2 higher 



D). — Milk. 



Items of Cost of Production 

1914 

Fcs. 

% 

I reds: 

Stable 200 day'^ 
i ^ trusses of lu\\ 

40 kg of beets 

10 kg of straw 
z kg of oil cukt 

I */2 0 10 ss= 0.60 

40 0 IS = 0 60 

10 X 0 40 s= 0 40 

I 0 30 = 0 30 

1.80 

200 days 1.80=5360 

47.7 

Pasture 160 <iays . 

I ha ix-r head (luUudcd in gem ral 
expen‘^es) 

I kg ()£ concentrated feeds 
fencing, fertiliscTs (scoriae). 

I 0 20 kg as 

0.203.20 160 day''= 32 ) 
2 B\ 

7 5 


11 Per cow per year : 

Reser\'e fund for s yeut^ ~r 

of mortaliyv 5 % (i) 31= 9 4 

Cowherd, i ix;r 20 c'ows , . (i30fc&.permonth) . . 10.5 


General ICxpenses • Rent, taxes, 
sundries . . . 

Total cost per cow per year . 754 

I,ess I calf . . . • 30 ^cs 

I^ess 10,000 kg manure at 8 fcs 80 fcs 

no fcs 110 

Total • • ^44 

Annual production (8 1 per day) . 2920 1 

Cost of prtKluction per litre of milk 644 

29^0 


24 6 
xoo.o 
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Xtentt of Cost of Pro^bactlcm 

s9ax<-tA 

Fcs» 

% 

I. Feeds: 




Stable, 200 days: 

^ Yi trusses of hay. 

I Va ^ 3.00 



40 kg. of beets. 

40 < 0.80 = 5 S 3.20 



10 kg. of straw. 

xo X 0.25 =« 2.50 



X kg. of oil-cake. 

I X 0.90 o,go 




9.60 200 days X 960 

«x 49 «o 

5.54 

Pasture, i6a days ; 
z ha. per head (included in general 
expenses). 

I kg. concentrated feeds.i 

0.90 kg. » 0,90 x6o daysX 09O' 

» 144 y 

8.5 

fencing, fertilisers (basic slag) . . 
II. Per cow per year : 


150 { 


Reserve fund for 5 years + risk 




of mortality 5 %. 

400 K X30 

=* 530 

15.3 

Cowherd; x per 20 cows . . 

(130 fcs per month). 

■ 324 

9.3 

General expenses: Rent, taxes. 




simdries. 


400 

X 1.5 

Total cost per cow jxir year. 

. 3468 

xoo.o 

I/Css : I calf . • 




10 000 kg. manure at 2(» fcs. 200 fcs. 




250 fcs. 

2 50 



Total . . 

• 3218 


Cost of prcKluction per litre of milk . . 

• 32 X 3 

aw X.XO 



2920 



In 1913-14, the cost of producing r litre of milk was 0.22 fcs, ; in 
1921-22, 1.10 fr., a difference of 0.88 fcs. against 1921-22. 

In 1913-14, a litre of milk on the same farm sold at 0,23 fcs. ; in 1921- 
22, it sold at 0.90 fcs., a difference of 0.67 fcs in fawur of 1921-22. 

The increase in the price realised is only 76.13 % of the increase in 
cost of production, and selling even at the exceptionally good price of 
0,90 fcs. perl., the producer loses. 

To sum up, for wheat, supposing the average price realised by the 
last harvest to be 70 fcs, per ql., the increase in the gross returns is only 05 % 
of the increase of the cost of production, and this, even with an exception¬ 
ally good harvest. 

For beets used in sugar production etc., the increase in receipts is 
only 65 % of that of the expenses, per ha, owing to the bad harvest. 

For potatoes, which also suffered from the drought the increase in 
receipts is only 71.7 % of that of expenses. 

The increase in the price realised for milk is only 76 % of that of 
the cost of production, under fairly good economic conditions, and excep 
tionaUy favourable conditions for the sale direct to the consumer. 

a A. B. 
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AGRICUI^TURAL INDUSTRIES 

765 - Ooppsr In Light Wines. — Prandi, O., in Lc Staziont spe'imentaL ai^rarte ilaltane, 
Vol. lyXIV, Pts. I1-I2, pp. 469-473- Mod^ne, 1921. 

It has now been definitely proved that copper (from fungjicide sprays) 
is eliininated almost entirely during grape fermentation. The reduction 
of sulphate in sulphur is the result of a diastase produced by the ferment. 
As fermentation is incomplete in the sweet wines the author under¬ 
took to determine the amount of copper content in light white wines 
such as the muscat. An analysis of 25 samples was made in 1920, a year 
in which fungicides were largely emplo^^ed and the results obtained are 
shown in the following Table : 


Alcohol and Copper in Li^ht White Wines. 


Name and origin 


Moscat Alba. 

B » . 

» Barbaresco. . . . 
» » . . . 

» Castiglione Tiiiella 

» • » 

» Candli. 

» % . 


Alcohol % 
in volume 


X.2 

4-2 

3.4 

5.9 

1.9 
0.5 
2.8 
38 


Extract •/•• 
gnn. 


Copper % 
grm. 


0.0160 

0.0085 

0.0098 

0,0045 

o.ono 

0.0155 

0.0130 

0.0155 


232.80 

187.52 

192.60 

143 50 

202.30 
180.10 
194.40 

208.30 


The ([uantity of copper is therefore immerse to that of alcohol. In 
the wines that are very sweet and consequently very poor in alcohol, the 
copper content is noticeable, up to as much as 0.160 gni. per litre. 

On two occasions when restarting the fermentation of the Albe Mus¬ 
cat which has a high copper content and scarcely 1.2 ^0 alcohol, half 
the copper disappeared and the alcohol content was quadnipled. There 
is therefore no doubt that the high copper content is due to incomplete 
fermentation. It is, however, impossible under ordinaiy^ circumstances to 
have recourse to renewed fermentation, as certain types of wine, should 
allowed to retain their sweetness. The author has for this reason at¬ 
tempted to bring about a reduction of the copper by using pure potassium 
sulphide ; for this purpose the commercial product, which is a polvsul- 
phide is unsuitable. 

According to the results obtained, and noting that the presence of 
copper at the rate of q mgm. per litre affects the taste, the author makes 
the following suggestions : if at the first sampling or as a result of the well- 
known stefl blade test, an excess of copper is obser\’^ed, the addition of 
an excess of pure pdtassium sulphide (K^S, 5^2^^) advised at the rate, 
for example, of 15 to 20 gm. per hectolitre, if crystallised, and of 8 to 11 gm. 
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of liquid. About a -week Inter, 6 to 8 gm. per hectolitre of metabisuli^bite 
of potassiun* should be added to eliminate the sulphuric acid; and the wine 
left for one week and then filtered. This treatment has no effect on the 
characteristic Muscat aroma. 

Any excessive diminirtion in acidity as a result of the precipitation 
of acid tartrate of potash, may be rectified by adding tartaric acid. 

F. D. 

766 - Administration of the Eeomomie Poison Law in California. — See Ko. 674 of 

this^ Rexnew, 

767 - Distillation Experiments in the Preparation of Otto of Roses (i). — i. oadke, 

S. T, (Industrial Chtani^^t to the Ooveniment of the United Provinces, India) and 
Mukeji B. C. {Chief Chemist, Office of Metallurgical Inspicctor Jamshedpur), Rose 
Otto from Rose flowers (i?o«a Damascena) of the United Provinces, Journal oi Indian 
Industries and Labour, Vol II, Pt 1 , pp -f- Tables. Calcutta, Peb. i<»22. — 

II, Notes dll the Preparation f>f Otto ot Rtwe and Advantages ot Bulgatian Method, 
The Cyprus Apncultural Journal, Vol XVII, Pt. T, pp. 7-8. Nicosia, Tan 1022. 

I. — Report of coniparatiw experiments made at the C^vernment 
Technical Laboratory, Cawiipore, India, with various t>^s of stills. 
It is worth noting that flowers sent for distillation can apparently be 
stocked undamaged lor 3 or 4 da vs after plucking, if a preservative like 
common salt be used. 

The maximum atmospheric temperature during the period of the expe¬ 
riments was about 108^* F and the minimum 78.5*' F ; the average rela¬ 
tive hu mi ditv being ^5. 

Oenuine samples of Bulgarian otto of rose and virgin otto of rose 
from Anatolia were also obtained for compari.son and the constants result¬ 
ing from the different ])rod;icts are C'oniT^ared with s<^me knf)wn values of 
ottos from other .sources. The optimum ^deld of otto obtainable fiom the 
Cawnpore R, cfamasctna was found to be much lower than that in roses 
from Bulgaria etc. 

As regards the evaluation of rose water in terms of otto the author 
gives in detail the method to be adopted for evaluation purposes following 
the lilies of determination of the iodine absorption. 

The tabulated results obtained with ii samples of once-distilled rose 
water from the Indian Kssential This Co. Cawnjxire, prepared by distil¬ 
lation with steam at varying jiressures, and the use of native (Deo) and 
Bulgarian stills indicate that the variation in pressure has apparently 
no influence 011 the total yield, nor on the quality of the otto. According 
to these results, the native Deg still has given practically similar results 
to the Bulgarian type. 

It has be-en ascertained that live steam is unsuitable for otto prepara¬ 
tion. A steam-jacketted still is however recommended as the best pos¬ 
sible, although its practicability on rose fields and with certain grades of 
distillers is considered questionable. 


(1) Sec R. Sept. No. 947. {Ld,) 
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The fourth ty^ of still tested which is both portable and easily work- 
ed, was a modificatipn of the Deg with a separate top containing a fairly 
wide leading tube with which a worm condenser could be connected when 
the still was at work. 

II (i). — A detailed description of the Bulgarian system of distil¬ 
lation indicates the advantages of this method. A copper still, with a 
capacity of abont no litres, is employed, with a mushroom-shaped head 
connected by ii straight inclined tul^e with a warm condenser placed in a 
tub of water, the ratio being lo kg. of flowers to 75 litres of water. An 
open fire is used and to litres of water are distilled after which the liquid 
in the still late is allowed to cool is separated from the flowers, made up 
to 75 1 . again with odd water and fresh flowers added. This is repeated 
until up to 40 1. has been collected and afterwards distilled, and the 
first 5 1 . set aside to allow the oil to separate. The remaining 35 1. are 
utilised fc^r distilling a further quantity of flowers. 

’^\^lole flowers are generally used, the petals seldom being treated 
separately. The average yield in r kg per 2000 kg. flowers, 

A comparison is made with the steam still methods adopted in France 
and it appears that when the distillery is conveniently situated as regards 
the cultivated area, results equally satisfactoiy^ are obtained. 

It appears that the best results lx)th as regards quality and yield can 
l)e secured when :~ 

i) the roses Jire gathered early in the morning and the distillation 
of whole flowers is carried out the same day , 

i) steam stills are employed in preference to open fires . 

3) the head and neck 01 the still arc very short and wide. 
Speaking generally the Bulgarian method is recommended for use 
whenever possilde. M. L. Y. 


768 - Cost of Milk Production in Maryland, U. S. A. (»). - rhe Cmifnerv and Mtlk 

Plants Month!), Vol X, No pp aiul 7 j ; Nf> /. pp Chicago 

I. - In 84 farms in northern Maryland, insj^cted in iq 2 I by the 
United vStates JXq)artment of Agriculture in co-o])eration witli the U^ni\’er- 
sity of Mar3dand, the average sale price is 33.2 cents per gallon , $3.86 
I)er 100 lb. and $213,13 per o w ])er year. At an average price of 34.2 
('ents per gallon, 48 of the fanners (51 failed to make a profit, with all 
feed and labour charges at full current rates. 

The average lumiber of cows on the farms surveyed was 18.? ; the an¬ 
nual production of milk per cow varied from less than 4000 lb. to o\er 8000 
lb. with an average for all cows cf ^074 lb. Practically all the milk in 
<ineslion was shipped cither to Washington or to Baltimore. 

<^)f the total cost of production, about one-half ($121.38 per cow) 
was for feed 56.6 of this being for farm produce. 

Ctrain feed amounted h) 2259 lb. per cow i>er year; 512 lb. of this being 
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grown on the farm* Hay feed amounted to 1793 lb., practically all home* 
grown. Man labour per cow totalled 291 hours ; horse labour 29 hours. 

II. — According to the investigations made by the Milk ’Producers 
Dairy TariflE Committee the cost of producing 100 lb. milk in various parts 
of the United States is as follows : — 


$ 2.85 

« 2.5^ 

» 3*10 

» §.12 

» 2.86 

• 2.53 

» 2.60 

Average . . . S 2.80 

These results were obtained as an average of costs reported by diffe¬ 

rent sections. The method of determination is not identical. The New 
York cost is based upon the Warrfn formula. For 100 lb. milk, the fol¬ 
lowing are the requirements (in lb) : grain 33.29 + hay 43.3 + other 
dry forage, 10.8 + silage 92.2 + other succulents 8.3, and labour 3.02 
hours ; the total representing 70 % of net cost lor general expenses. 

F. D. 


New England 
New York . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . 
Ohio .. . . 
Chicago . . 
California . 


769 - Dairy Inspection in California. — see No. 679 of thi? Renew 


fro - Investigation on Lactose Ferments in Cream which has a ** Yeasty” Flavour. ~ 

llAMMBR, B W and Cords, W A (Iowa ApricuUuial Experiment Station) in The 

Cfeatnery and Milk Plant Monthly y Vol. X. No. 6 , pp. 44-45 • Chicago, 1921. ^ 

When cream is sent to the butteries without first passing through 
the refrigerator, it sometimes undergoes fermentation during the journey, 
the nature of which fermentation depends chiefly on the micro-organisms 
it contains and the temperature of the surroundings. One of the most 
frequent of these fermentations ni summer is that which produces 
" yeasty '' or foamy '' cream. This cream has the characteristic odour 
and flavour of yeast, and these pass into the butter ; it also becomes 
frothy, and a part of it escapes from the jars. 

The authors proposed to find out whether (i) this fermentation is 
always caused by the same micro-organism; (2) the micro-organisms which 
cause it are only found in cream which has a yeasty task, or likewise per¬ 
vade fresh cream, milk, dairy utensils etc. They obtained the following 
results : 

Lactose ferments were isolated from 21 samples of cream with a yeast>' 
flavour, collected in five different States of the Union ; from 8 out of o 
samples of second quality cream collected in Iowa ; from 12 out of 72 
samples of sour cream with a normal flavour collected in Iowa ; from 3 
samples of milk {2 from Iowa and i from Denmark) ; and from a sample 
of matzum 

A comparative examination of the morphological, cultural and bio- 












^cffinioal cho^ractexistics of tii^e 45 lactose ferments was made and led 
the authors to divide them into two types : A, much more frequent, lar¬ 
ger and more rapid than the other, oval or elliptic, with an optimum tem¬ 
perature of 390 C ; capable of fermenting various carbohydrates ; B, a true 
gelatine liquefier (whereas A i§ rarely so). A comparison of these micro¬ 
organisms with those described up to the present, showed that they do not 
correspond exactly with any of the latter ; the authors therefore propose 
to call them respectively Torula cremoris and T. sphaerica. 

Ivactose ferments similar to those which cause the yeasty flavour of 
cream are much more common than might be supposed from the quantities 
of cream which undergo this change. The ordinary conditions of cream 
therefore do not favour the development of this change. 

Besides the presence of the ferment which causes the change and the 
temperature which favours its development, there are other factors which 
cause the yeasty flavoxir and foam on cream ; they are : the viscosity or 
thickening due to curdling and sufficient to prevent the gases set free 
from escaping rapidly ; the rediiced solubility of the gases when the cream 
is exposed to very high temperatures ; the closing of the tin which contains 
it and shaking. Lactose ferments are widespread and it is useless to think 
of suppres.sing them in cream in order to prevent fermentation. The 
best the small i)roduc r can do at present is to keep the cream at a low 
temperature ; in the case of large quantities, recourse must be had to 
pasteurization. 

F. D. 


771 ~ Experimental Cheese-Making Institute at Lodi. — dciv HtUut os penmen- 
tale d% Casetncio di Lodt^ V^ol. i, Xo. i, pp. 44. Lodi, 1922. 

By a Ilecree of 10^ November 1919, the Royal Experimental Cheese¬ 
making Station of Ivodi, was transformed into the “ Autonomous Syndi¬ 
cate of the Experimental Cheese-making Institute The differences 
between these two Institutions are, from the scientific point of view, a 
deeper and wader field for exx>erimental research ; and from the admini- 
>trative }X)int of view, autonomous control with a Board of Directors as 
the responsible head. 

The Commissariat of Food Supplies granted a sum of r 500000 lire, 
raised from the '' Obligatory Consortinm for the Control n( the Butter 
Trade in Milai. for the initial expenses of this Institute. 

It has lieen deemed necessary to acquire an agricultural property, on 
which research work will be carried out on the alimentaiy^ and physiolo¬ 
gical factors which influence milk production, with a view to explaining 
I)henomena of all kinds connected with dairy products. 

The Institute has therefore two fields of action ; experimental research, 
and making known the results oi new investigations and those already 
made, in order to extend the national milk industry. 

The subjects already treated or under investigation include : study 
of the critical temperature at which butter and its substitutes become sol¬ 
uble in acetic acid ; chemical and bacteriological study of hay-silage ' ; 

[TTt-mj 
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research on the Imctieria in butter in the district of Lodi (i); research on tt»e 
bacteria in butter kept at a low temperature ; mechanical milking apparatus 
considered from the chemical, bacteriological, technical and economic point 
of view, technological study of the manufacture of Asiago cheese; 
preliminary e^periments for improving the manufacture of Parmesan 
Cheese. F. D. 

772 - A Good Type of Mixed Cheese: the " Vittorla” of the Andris School of Agri- 
culture (Province of Bari). — Pamaneixi, F (Director of the Ajoridiltiiral Station of 
Bari) and ViVARBiXi, 1 ^ (Director of the Agricultural School of Andria), XI formaggio misto 
Vittoria, La propat^anda a rtcola^ Vol XIH, Kos 22 2^, pp 2o<>«3i4, figs n , No 

pp 2^2 2-^Ci Ban, Nov and Dec 

For several years the Andna vSchool of Agriculture has been making 
and marketing successfully a cheese made from mixed milks This is a 
special device of the School for rendering butter-making possible in Apulia, 
by using buttermilk in cheese-making Skimmed cow's milk is mixed 
with whole ewe,s milk for the preparation of the so-called “ Vittona 
cheese to % of ewe’s milk is added to i part of skimmed milk , one 

hectolitre of the mixture yields 2 to 3 kg of excellent butter and 12 to 
15 kg of cheese Kach cheese weighs aliout 5 kg and re(|uires 40 litres 
of skimmed cow’s milk and ig lites of whole ewe’s milk This cheese 
which IS similai to Parmesan, may be used after 6 to 7 months, but does 
not fully ripen until after a 3’ear 

The author describes the piocess in detail filtration , heating at 
36^-38^0 , the addition ot rennet , breaking the curd . boiling the 
coagulum , filling the moulds , pressing, salting, ripening 

The percentage content of Vittoria ” Cheese, 6 months and i year 
after manufacture from cow’s skimmed milk and ^ 3 ewe’s nnlk was 
as follows water 43 27 and 30 6 , fats 12 52 and 19 08 , total nitrogen 
4 023 and 3 504, protein nitrogen 3 485 and 3 140 , soluble ni¬ 
trogenous products o 538 and o 364 , crude proteins 25 14 and 31 90 , 
albuminoids 2199 and 19 (>3, free acids (calculated as lactic acid) 
0.839 and 2 80 , soluble extract (in the b months old cheese) 26 71 , 
ash 2 425 and 6 10 , and sodium chloride (> 579 and 4 948 

In nutritive and digestible qualities the “ Vittoria ” is superior to 
the Roman ” peconno ” and caciocavallo ” , and it may be used Ixith 
for the table and as grated cheese. P*. D. 

773 - Bacteria in Butter (2).— Dalla Torre, O m 4 nnaH deWHatuto spcrtmentaU df 

Cascihcio tn Lodh, Vol I, No, 2, pp s^-70 April i<>22 

In order that the improved methods of butter making may be pro- 
periy followed, the bacterial flora of butter and the various factors which 
influence them must be known. With this object the author has carried 
out at the Experimental Cheeseixiaking Institute at Lodi, a series of expe¬ 
riments with cultures or 1) agar-agar-lactose , 2) gelatine-serum , 3) agar- 
agar-serum-peptone, and has noted the following facts 

(1) See No 77 h of thi^i Review {Ed) 

(2) See R May June, I <j2 2, No 630 {Ed) 

[irifi-lfT#] 



The number of germs contained in t gm, of butter varies from a min¬ 
imum of 36 200 to a maximum of 7 360 000. In addition to the usual 
factors which affect the l>acterial content of food-products, these great 
differences are due to the different times at which the butter is made, to 
the various temperatures, at which the milk has been kept and to the 
length of time it has been left in the receptables before skimming. 

The majority of the microbes observed were always lactic bacteria 
{2Q 000 to 7 000 000 per gram of butter); among these, the cc^ccus occurred 
most frequently and was the most numerous. Cali aero^enes were frequently 
found, but were rarel^^ plentiful. Ci-elatine-liquefying bacteria were often 
observed, and sometimes in large numbers. Saccharomyces and torula 
varied from 1000 to 120 000 x^er gram ; Oidium lactis, due to long 
standing in the receptables for the final skimming, were often noticed 
and 200 to 20 000 of these germs per gram of butter were counted. In 
several sam|)les, the spores of anaerobic bacteria were noticed, but gene¬ 
rally in small numbers. F. D. 

774 ~ Dairy Produets Investigation* Projects Carried on by the Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Stations in the United States.— potts, r. c. in lonmai of jyatrv Sctevce 
Vol. IV, No 5, pp. BiiUimore, tu2J. 

The Office of I^xperiment Stations of the Fnited States I>epartment of 
Agriculture has c'ompiled a booklet of 225 l>ages setting out the dairy x>ro- 
ducts activities now in progress. The following list has been extracted and 
indicates the various phases in tliis industry to wliich special attention 
is given, and this should be useful to experts and suggests ox)X^>rtunities 
for cx)ordinatioii of work and co-o|3eration among w’^orkers 

List or statu ACRictri/rirRAu experiment station dairy proditcts 

PROJECTS. 

Chemical studies of dairy products (i). 

1. Study of the x^tojierties of jiure casein, New York State, 

2. Study of the carbonic acid in milk (Ditto). 

3. Study of the chemistry of butterfat and the effect of food in mo- 
difjdng its chemical and physical cliaracter (Massachusetts), 

4. Method for detection of abnormal milk (New York State). 

5. Method for deleriuination of keejiing quality’ of milk (Ditto). 

Nutrition Studies. 

1. Role of dairj^ practical nutrition (Oklahoma). 

2. Food value of various milks for infants and inv^alids (Maryland), 

3. Nutritive value of milk for children and animals (Vermont). 

4. Minimum quantity of butterfat necessary to produce normal de¬ 
velopment in young growing animals (Oregon). 

Bacteriological studies {2). 

X. Investigations with raw and manufactured dairy products (Mi¬ 
chigan). 


(i) See No. 770 of this Revtttw. {Ed.) 
(3) See No. 773 of this Review. (Ed.) 
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2. Influence of bam conditions on the germ content of milk (Illinois). 

3. Species of bacteria found in dairy utensils (Cornell, N. Y.). 

4. Important factors in the production of sanitary milk and means 
and methods of milk testing (New York State). 

5. Bacteriological examinations of certified milk (California). 

6. Study of the true accuracy of bacterial counts as made from milk 
(New York State). 

7. Determination of the bacterial content of milk by a rapid method 
(little plate) (Wisconsin) 

8. Bacteria content of milk from milking to cooling (S. Carolina). 

9. Studies on cooling of milk in relation to its bacterial qixality (New 
York State). 

10. High acid organisms foimd in American milk (Iowa). 

11. Acid production and the rate of growth of the lactic acid organisms 
in the sowing of milk (New York State) 

12. Studies on bacterial flavour and odour of milk. 

13 Study of the Torula forms causing yeasty fermentation in cream 
(Iowa). 

14. Bffect of preservatives on the bacteria in milk (Pennsylvania). 

15. TT.se ot available chlorine as a germicide in milk and milk products 
(Arkansas). 

16. Bacteriology of butter (Oklahoma). 

17. Chemical and bacteriological study of the keeping qualities of 
butter (Indiana). 

18. Study of the development of moulds on butter (California). 

19. Study of the types of organisms present and multiplydng in cot¬ 
tage cheese (Idaho). 

20. Studies on the relation between the bacterial flora of good quality 
cheese and of good (juality nulk (New York State) 

21. Studies ot the compounds in chee.se and the changes which occur 
under the influence of certain classes of bacteria (Ditto), 

22. Chemical and bacteiiological studies of ice cream (Indiana). 

Studies oi butter and butter making 

I Influence of acidity ot cream in flavour and keeping qualities of 
butter (Iowa). 

2. Neutralisation of acidity of cream for butter making (Oregon). 

3. Bffect of neutralisation on the quantity of butter (N Y. Cornell). 

4. Chemistry of churqing (i) (Missouri). 

5. Causes of difficult churning (Washington). 

6. Factors influencing quality ot butter (Oklahoma). 

7. Study of Californian butter at the Davis and San Francisco markets 
(California). 

8. Comparison of creamery <md market weights of butter 1 Wisconsin). 

9. vStudy of dairy records (Cornell N. Y.). 

10. Constructional improvements of creamerie.s (N. Carolina). 

<i) See Xo 77? of this Uevttui {/d ^ 
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11. Keeping qualities of butter (Michigan). 

12 . Keeping qualities of butter in storage as affected by churning 
methods. 

13 • Chemical and bacteriological study of the keeping qualities of 
butter (Indiana). 

14. Study of mould development on butter (California). 

15. Scoring contests of commercial butter (Idaho). 

16. Bacteriology of butter (Oklahoma) 

Stiidies oj cheese and cheese-^makin^ (i). 

1. Mountain cheese work (North Carolina). 

2. Making cheese (North Carolina). 

3. Cheese investigations (Wisconsin). 

4. A study of the manufacture of cheese and whey (California). 

5. Studies of the compounds in cheese and their changes under the 
influence of certain classes of bacteria (New York State). 

6. Factors concerned in the coagulation of milk b3^ heat (Wisconsin). 

7. Yield of cheese from milk high and low in fat (Wisconsin). 

8. Pasteurization of milk for cheese making (New York Cornell). 

9. The effect of clarifying milk for making Cheddar cheese (New York 
Cornell). 

10. Studies in cheese making. Effect of temperature of cooking 
on texture of cheese ; effect of amount of rennet or pepsin on rapidity 
of curing cheese ; the xx>J^i^ibility of curing cheese in Oklahoma factories ; 
controlling factors in proi>er handling and maiketing of clieese in Okla¬ 
homa (Oklahoma). 

11. The effect of separating temperatures on the loss of fat in sepa¬ 
rated whey (Oregon). 

12. A study of the control of mould de'’eloj>ment in cheese-curing 
rooms (California). 

13. The use of Bacillus hulgaricus starter for controlling gassy milk 
in the manufacture of Cheddar cheese (California). 

14. The effect of washing curd on the yield and quality of C'heddar 
cheese (N. Y. Cornell). 

(x» Cf. Sammxs, J I.., ColCheese iuid Buttermilk Cheese : Their Miinufacture and 
Sale {Wtscofisin Aiirtc. Kxpt, Stn Hull 5 . pp n>, tigs. S. :M!adis<>n, lOciO. 

KLI.KMBBRGER, H. B , Cold storage of cottage an<l other soft curd cheeses, Vermont Aktic. 

Sin, Bull 213, pp. 2. Burlington, igio 

Baixu>, K. S.^ XeuchTitel Cheese, Caltfornta A^rtc. Fxpt. Stn. CtintUtr 207, pp. 4, ligs. 2, 
Berkely -- Brief lules foi the use of home manufacturers. It is stated that although 

goats* milk is preferable, a good quality Ncuchatcl cheese is obtainable with cow’s milk. Seeing 
that the outlay is small, this industry shouUl prove profitable to cowkeepers who can thus 
utilise the unsold milk during the productive season. 

Moklbv, I<. W.. Cheese >lakhig under Missouri Conditions, UmvrrsUy of Missouri, Agric, 
College, Agric. Expt. Ftn. Bull. pp. Columbia, 1910. Study of the ripening pio- 

cess in cheese. An experiment is made bv ripening in carbon dioxide, moulds are thus pre¬ 
vented. The author con.siders tha t this method should serve to solve the problem of keeping 
s»mall cheeses. (Ed.) 

[TT4} 





15. The tise of pepsin as a substitute for rennet in the manufacture 
of California (granular) and Cheddar cheese (California). 

16. Studies in the manufacture of Swiss cheese in vats. (Oregon). 

17. The manufacture of Camembert, Swiss, and albumin cheeses 
(N. Y. Cornell). 

18. Cheese making (Cottage, Neufchatel, whey, Romano, etc.). 

A study of the practice of cheese making with special reference to the 
manufacture of foreign cheese (Vermont). 

19. Relation of moisture and acidit^^ to keeping quality of Neuf¬ 
chatel and cream cheeses (N. Y. Cornell). 

20. The manufacture of cottage cheese from a mixture of skim milk 
using Bacillus bul^aricus starter for curdling the milk (California). 

21. The manufacture of a skim milk cheese that vvill keep (S. Dakota). 

Cream production studies, 

1. A study of some factors affecting the texture of the cream (Ca¬ 
lifornia). 

2. Losses ill farm skimming of cream (North Carolina). 

3. Factors affecting the efficiency of hand separatois and causes 
of variation in cream tests (Nebraska). 

4. A stud}" of the efficienc}' of the various cream cooling tanks 
(Nebraska), 

5. Cream routes (North Carolina). 

6. An investigation regarding the whipping of cream (Washington). 

Ice cream studies, 

1. Ice cream investigations (Kansas). 

2. Studies in ice cream making (Oklahoma). 

3. Commercial ice cream making (Oklahoma). 

4. Testing ice cream for butter fat. A comparison of various acids 
as to time re<j[uired, case of manipulation, character and accuracy of test*; 
comparison of different ingredients n|Mni cliaracter of test, such as sugar, 
gelatin, gum, tragacanth, and ice cream ]>owder, fruits, eggs, and color 
material ; influence of method of obtaining samples, time cream has 
been packed and manner of packing comparison of results with cream 
and milk bottles : effect of emulsiKing and honiogeni^-ing u]3on ease 
with which tests may be made {(>klahonKi). 

5. Chemical and bacteriological studie*- of ice cream (Indiana). 

6. A study of the factors affecting swell in ice cream (California). 

7. Factors affecting the formation of ice crystals in ice cream (N. Y. 
Cornell). 

8. Fillers in the manufacture of ice cream (Washington). 

Studies of milk secretion, composition and supply, 

1. An investigation of physiological and clxemical changes taking 
place within the mammary gland during secretion (Maryland). 

2. Certain problems relating to the biochemistry of milk formation 
in the udder (New York State). 

3. Milk secretion studies, using condemned tubercular cattle.* The 
study of the source of milk solids (Vermont). 
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4. S5nithetic capacity of the mammary gland (Wisconsin). 

5. Feeding galactose to dair\" cattle (Delaware). 

6. The influence of barley on the milk secretion of cows (California) (i). 

7. Investigations into causes of variation in milk and fat production. 
SSect of individuality of cows upon milk and fat yields. Influence of 
alimentary carlx>hydrates on the yield and com|X)sition of milk. Effect 
of proteins from restricted sources on the yield and conn>osition of milk 
(Iowa) (2). 

8. Factors influencing or affecting the chemical and physical properties 
of milk (Missouri). 

9. Analysis of milk records. To detemiine the age changes and the 
duration between total solids-not-tat and milk production, per cent fat, 
and butter fat (Maine). 

10. Facb>rs influencitig the coin|K>sition of milk ; the influence of the 
plane of nutrition of the cow- (Missouri). 

11. A stiuly of the composition of milk and fat — as affected by 
feeds, from different breeds of cows, and with reference to the natural 
quantitative relationsliip existing l>etween the various constituents of milk 
(Ohio). 

12 Study of the chemistry of butter fat and the effect of food in mo¬ 
difying its chemical and physical character (Massachnssets). 

13. The efftet of peanut meal when led to dairy cows on the (|iuiU- 
ties of the buttei fat, and methods by which this feed may l>e fed without 
undesirable effects ((Georgia). 

14. Study of Ctirboiiic aci<l in milk (New York State). 

15. Carlxniic acid in milk under various conditions after l^eing drawn 
from the udder, and carbonic acid ci>ntent as a basis for distinguishing 
l)etween heate<l and unheated milk (New York State). 

ib. Carbonic acid and carbonates in the udder (New York State) {3). 

17. Acidity of fresh milk (N. Y, Cornell). 

18. Conditums affecting hydrogen-ion concent ratum in milk (New York 
State). 

(1) W01.L, l' \V, Tht? liiihu-iu'e of Harley f»ii the ^Hlk Secielnm t»t Cow-, Calunrnian 
h tp Station, JHni/rtJfi 30s, pp i’S ^4* Herkely, j«jiu 

Complete data on : Quantity and nature of feeds, live weijjht, aiinmiit t>i null' and butter, 
obtained: i) from a eow (haif-brcol Holstein), for unilkniK- the only grain fe<l being barley, 
and for 2 milkings when a irii.vttiie ot grains was fe<l : Iroin n pure bred jersey for v milk 

kmgs, for ejich milking, lisuley the only gram fc<l O from another pure bred jersey for 
milkings, when a mixture of gram wa*-used ami i milking using barley only. The results? 
are compare<i with those for 1 .s other cowj> fed fi>r short pcriod^ (usually s weeks) on bailey 
with intervening periods of mixetl gmiii 

As a rule, the barley feed was followed by the highest milk protlucUon. but this should 
not be attribute?! to the iJarticuUir qiuilHics of the bfirley. but rather to the fact that cows 
often consume a larger amount of barley thau of the mixed grain Consequently the idea 
held by certain cowkoepers that barley tends to ilry the mucous membmne b- unfounded. 

(2) See No. 715 of this Revie%i\ {Ed,) 

(3) See R, Dec. 1021, No. {Ed,) 
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19. Acid production and the rate of growth of the lactic acid organism 
in the souring of milk (New York State). 

20. Investigation in the eradication of onion flavors from milk (North 
Carolina). 

21. The enzymes of milk and their relation to abnormal flavors 
(Montana). 

22. The toxicity of milk. 

23. Effect of diseases in the cow on milk (Michigan). 

24. Study of city milk supply (N. Y. Cornell). 

25. Studies on method of controlling and standardising the quality 
of market milk (New York State). 

26. Study in the quality of milk (Oregon). 

27. Tests for pasteurised milk (Wisconsin). 

28. Studies of minor factors in market milk distribution (Michigan). 

29. A study of the milk and cream supply furnished to the I^niver- 
sity Farm Creamery, with the object of working out a system of grading 
and paying for quality (California). 

30. The marketing of dairy products, in Oklahoma. To ascertain 
general prices of butter fat, of milk and cream in all sections of the State 
at four periods of the year. The kind of market available ; amount of 
butter fat, milk or cream offered for sale at centres in all sections of 
the State, methods of marketing, and form in w'hich butter fat is maiketed ; 
frequency of market and the factors determining prices (Oklahoma). 

31. Shipments of dairy products in New York State (N. Y. Cornell). 

32. The production, handling and marketing of milk and the making 
of butter under tropical conditions. Dairying in the tropics (Porto Kico), 

Studies in milk testing (i), 

1. Official dairy testing (N. Dakota, Washington). 

2. Advanced registry testing (Virginia). 

3. Comparison of fat tests made by cow testing associations and local 
creamery (N. Y. Cornell). 

4. Comix)site versus one day testing of milk samples (North Carolina). 

Studies of cost of milk production and accounting (2). 

(1) Cf K. C WooRHiBS, Cow tetjUng Aishociatious in Calitomia, CalJarnta VniversUy 
Ai^r. Exp. Station^ Bullettn "iSi AfW- Ars 10 Manhattan, 1200. 

Fitch, J . B. and Atkin'son’ F. W , Rules for Testing l>airy Cows for advanced 
Registration, Kansas Auric Exp. Stai , Ctrculat 32, ftg i. Manh«ittan, 1Q20. 

(2) See Remew Jan. 1020, No. 115; Hevieu Ajiril 1(^22, No. 400. The following 

references are available on this subject : Pearson, 1 ' A , The Seasonal Cost of Milk; 
Production, Illinois A^r. Exp. Stai. Bulletin 224, pp figs. i. TTrbana, Ob¬ 

servations were made, monthly as to the variation in the net cost of milk (sold crude on the 
Chicago market) for 18 stations louring the period, viz. the years ending June 30,1915 
and June 30, 1916, the total stock is estimated as follows : 107 cows, 19 bulls, 234 ctlves, 
with a sale of 3047 lb. of milk. Two bookkeeping systems are adopted : one based on the 
stock as a whole, the other on the cows only (including the necessaiy bulls). In the letter 
system, the cows are graded in accordance with the value of the calf at birth ; the cost of 
calving i.s debited to the cow. In the calculations, the interest is distributed imiformly for 
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1. Cost of milk production (Connecticut (Storrs), N. Dakota Ohio) (i). 

2 . Cost of milk production in Nebraska (Nebraska). 


Uie whole year, but the remainder of the entries etc., for items impossible to estimate each 
month, were distributed accordini? to the quantity of milk prcnluced. During the winter 
season (November to April), the milk obtained amounted to 57 % of the total. In the fol¬ 
lowing table a r6sum6 of the more important figures is given. The author explains how 
sale cost can be determme<l on these llgurcs ; the decrease in return from pasture is also 
discussed. 

f drtftttofip during the stx months period {’iummer aftd wittier) of amount of manual labour^ and 
feeds necessary to obtain 100 lb of milk and the total iwt returns tn relation to the net 
return at 100 


For ail the bulls || For bulls and cows 


Tcnlo 

1 


1 



li 1 


5 

■ 



■J 

. Grain 

Hay 

1 

a ' 

0 

41 

1 

CO 

s 

1 

ii f 

}■ § 

c 

s 

’ Grain 

Hay 

Other fod( 

Silage 

1 % net cos 


hours 

lb lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

, hours 1 

l. 

lb 

bl lb 

lb , 

lb 

November-April ) 

1.14 

53.9 67,8 

60.5 

233 ‘ 

to6 

5.33 

43-9 

53 ; 42-1 

<r. 

00 

H 

86.3 

May-October. - • 

1.26 

22.8 ■ 18,8 

6 1 ; 

149 

81 

4.75 

17.6 

14-2 4-3 


61.C) 

Whole year - . 

5.74 

40.7 46.6 

37.4 

197 . 

97-9 

: 5.^^ 

32.4 

36.4 25.9 

154 

77.8 


Cost of Producing Dairy Protiucts. MtnnesoUi Aerie Fxp Sii> Report 1919, pp \2i 
St. Paul 1020, According to figures furnished by 6 Control Societies for milk proihictioii 
(I <>35 cows giving an average production of 3000 lb of milk and 114 of butter) it may 
be ccmcluded that for 100 lb. of milk the following is rcquiied .173 lb. grain 41.^ cctar-e 
feed -f lb. silage and 60 days on pasture 

1 %, A , Study of the Cost Milk I*roductioii, Xew Jersey, Aiir. J£xp, Stat. Report, 
*919, p. 29*;. New Biunswick, io2«> Acer»rding to the cost in loiS, the upkeep cost foi 
1 cow j>cr year is estimated at $-’7.60, the returns ainoimt to ; .21 cents per quart. 

(2) How to determine the Cost of Milk. Monthly Bit/letin, Ohio As^r. Kvp b^tation, 
Vol. HI, No. 12, pp 363-360; Vol. Itr, No X, pp. 17-21, figs I, Book-keeping 

model for use of milch eow sti>ck raiser, followed by a summary of the cost price of milk, 
collected from 33 statknis in Ohio All the expenses, except for feeds and manual labour, 
are quoted in % of the vsrlue of the ct>w, considered as of ordinar>% not pure breetl The total 
percentage amounts to 27.8 %, and when atided to the cost of horse labour per cow (for milk 
transport etc.), it may be regardeti a.s the equivalent of the value of the meat and o tons of 
farmyard manure obtained through the cow annually. As a rule, a cow remains 187 days 
out of the year in the meadow, but during this period, receives supplementary feeds The 
cost price of equal weight in milk is estimated on the assumption that the cow is fed exclu- 
slvely in the meadow^ for 5 months. l3eginning towards mid May and only given other feeds 
during the other 7 months. 

From the figures obtained from 33 Stations in Ohio, it appears that during winter the 
outgoings, without equivalent returns for the protluction of 100 lb. of milk are: 44 lb. grain 
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3 Procuring data relative to the cost of producing market milk 
(Michigan) (i) 

4 Cost of milk production and dairy farm organisation (Wash¬ 
ington) 

5 Cost ot milk from forced versus average dairy condition cows 
(Maryland) 

6 Records ot production cost ot feeding and cost of milk produc¬ 
tion in tests of advanced registry of dairy cows To secure records of 
production of registered dair3 cows in Oklahoma to secure feed records 
and methods of feeding dairv cows when under ofhcial test , to determine 
the cost of feeding test cows m Oklahoma to determine cost of produc¬ 
tion of milk in tests of adA anced registry to owners oi breeders of dairy 
cows (Oklahoma) 

7 Cost of producing dairy products (Minnesota) 

8 Method and cost of distributing milk with s]>ecial leference to 
Oakland Alameda and Berkeley California 

9 A study of the cost of the pmductioii of milk for the cit> supply 
and of butter fat tor the creanierv (Illinois) 

10 Itairv farm oig miration and cost ot milk (Wash¬ 

ington) 

Dairy PRomcis aciimiits ihi I)\ik\ M\ivKiiiN(r dimsion oi ihe 

Bt Rr^T or MVRKCIS or 1H> TmIID vSlVTFS l>l*l»\RrME\T OF 

vc.Rirt j IT Ri (Foi the \eai 1919-1920 and 1921) 

InvesU^abonal ucUviite<> 

Methods a fid cost of marketing dairy prodiwt^ 

1 Methods f)l butt< r inirketing bA wholesaleis and jobbers 

2 Methods of cheese marketing Iw wholesalers and jobl>ers 
Methods and costs of supphing cities with market milk and cream 

4 Methods of marketing cottage chetse b\ m inufactiirers and re¬ 
tailers 


silaRc-f- U lb loragt. lb •^iriwetc 4- i hoiii^ lalxjut When 

n pisture i ^ Uavs for x>a'^turc 3 huutN iaboui 

(rRATiY R ] aiiU Bugby AJ 0 D iirv I'loUiictioti Ill Ohio, Ohio J r I xpi Sin Bull 
PP A ; 'sti bgs 3 AVof>*-tcr I >1) Continuation of prccctling studies with the 
-*amc 3 si it ions iiiiludinghi accounts per year {1 ;i » is) Results shew that duruig wintci 
the avirage quanti1\ ot feed md labour required each year pet eow is as follows (in lb ) 
gram < T lb -f silage Ib ha\ lb 4-forage jo^-f-grten foiage *.:!o 4-pasture 

18*’ d< ys manual labour 16 2 hours horse labour (> 8 hours Ihe feeds lepresent 54 % 

net eo^t of milk the labour S < o» other txiiensc'^ 18 % ihe average cost aperl from feeds 
and labour estim ited regarding the value of the cows as equal to $69 70 is rent of land 
and buildings H i equipment ^ intcTest, insurance taxes, etc 6 3 , mount rate 2 s , ileprc 
elation 3 s etc 4 3 total '^7 7 % Ij\ Bull soi, f S Dept of Ur using the same method, 
in estimated totpl of 79 > is given 

The m inure obtamerl is stated as being, on an average per cow aunualty - nilrogenoui^ 

flT 9 
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5, Plan of organisation and functions performed by producers^ 
dairy marketing organisations. 

Market grades and standardy for dairy products. 

1. Market grades and standards for creamery butter. 

2 . Market grades and standards for American (Cheddar) cheese. 

3. Market grades and standards for cream. 

4. Market grades and standards for market milk. 

5. Market grades and standards for Swiss and brick cheese. 

Research activii'ies ok the dairy division ok the bureait op animae 
IN imSTRY of the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRK'UI.TURE 
(F^)r the ^’^ear 1919-20 and 1921). 

Dairy research lahoraiorv. 

1. liactcria concerned in the ii]>ening of Swiss cheese. 

2. T’tilisation of lactose by fermentation. 

3. Physiology', taxonomy and origin of the streptococci occurring 
in milk. 

4. Manufacture and lipening of Roquefort cheese. 

5. Manufacture and ri]>ening of Cameinliert cheese. 

6. Factors influencing texture of ice cream. 

7. U^tilisation of whey foi feeding puqKiscs. 

8. The precursors in the blof>d of milk proteins. 

9. Bacteria concerned in the deterioiation of condensed milk. 

10. Influence of calcium and phi»sphorus deficiency on milk yield. 

11. Factors influencing viscosity of condensed milk. 

12 Methods of improving hand separatoi cream. 

13. The manufacture* and curing of the hard Italian cheeses. 

14. ^'he utili.sation of the albumen of wdiey. 

15. Bacteria sur\nving sterilivation in eva]^orated milk. 

i() Factors influencing the coagulation of eva]K)rated milk in steri¬ 
lisation. 


subsUmcc'N 471 m . i>h»>‘>i>batf^ s lb . ixita^^h lb The inr.m annual production of 
milk wa*' . .’OOo If) , bultcr 11 > S Ib 

The return for nmxt, mciuure, and milk amounted to <»- per cow pei annum 

while the outjjoing^ came to $ )S ss The net ct»st was $i pei loo U> oi $:? quin¬ 
tal not iucludinjij; expenses t)f tUvUiugemeiit In these were estimated at $i 7S to 2 .(>i 

per icu> lb The ro^t of milk may vary from $2 *’<> to 4 s per 100 U> 

(i) Kiddkl, r T, Michi gan A r, Est> Sioiion (Juarteily Hull , Vol E ^,PP 45 - 4 t). 
I*ki»t E*ittsiuK, 10.10. Frn production of ii>o lit of milk, the following lequiremeuts are 
oonsidercil'necessary (taken fioxu a'^tudy of the net cost of milk in 22 s stations (3370 cows) 
111 <) Counties hi Michigan) : — grain n Ib r purchased feeds 15 0 lb -f hay 31.1 lb. ; 
other dry fomgc i5.<> lb. ; other succulent forage tpurcha.sed) 7 Ib. ; maize silage 114.5 lb. 
litter I2.?i Ib. \ pasture 7 weeks ; manual Uilxiur f 03 hours ; hoise labour <* 2 hours. Other 
expenses amount to 27.7 % of the cost of fee<ls plu:> the cost of labour. In these accounts the 
meat axid manure values etc. are not includetl nor the exjienses of management. The net 
return per immth is calculated, by taking the mean annual price at loo. \Ed,) 
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17. The cause and control of sandiness in ice cream. 

18. The cause and control of deterioration in milk powder. 

19. Seasonal variation in milk for evaporating. 

20. The influence of salts on the growth of bacteria.* 

21. Chemical and ph3^ical changes in milk coagulation. 

Market milk section, 

1. Dairy sanitation ; 

Sanitary surveys are made of milk supplies in various cities at the 
request of local ofiicials. 

2. Milk plant management : 

Studies are made of methods and costs of the various operations 
entailed in the handling and delivery of milk in cities. 

Special studies are made of some of the various si^ecific problems 
the milk-plant manager meets. 

3. Methods of cleaning milking machines (i) : 

Studies as to the best methods of cleaning milking machines. 

4. Milk transportation : 

Studies as to the best methods of transporting milk to the city with 
the least jxissible amount of loss from spoilage. 

5. Special studies : 

Special studies of the variois properties of milk products, such as 
whipping quality of cream, etc. 

6. Studies in the Unit Requirements for Producing Milk (2) : 
Studies conducted for two years in each of seven different States. 

Dairy eUension ^ectiov. 

a) Projects in cow testing association investigations : 

1. Influence of i)roduction on income over cost of feed. 

2. Relation of production to returns on $1.00 expended for feed. 

3. Relation of production to feed cost per pound of butterfat. 

4. Relation of production to feed cost per 100 pounds of milk. 

5. Production as influenced by date of freshening. 

6. Influence of size within the breed. 

7. Effect of location. 

8. Length of time large producers remain in the service, as compared 
with production period of low producers. 

9. Decrease in production as lactation period progresses. 

10. The cow as an economical producer of human food. 

(1) Ct. M. J. Thompson, Observation*^ on Milking Machine, A i^ric, Exp, Station Vni- 

verstty of Minnesota^ Report Dulu Substation^ pp 25, 1020. 

(2) lyabour used in BottJing Milk, £ 7 . S. Department of Acriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industries Milk PUint Letter Hi, i02f» ; Milk Plant Letter 86 , 1921 — With lever worked 
machines an average of 768 bottles an hour can be filled and sealed by one man. 

Ivabour used in Washing Bottles, V S. Dept, of A\ricuUure, Bureau of Animal In- 
dusifies. Milk Plant Letter 83, 1021. {Ed.) 
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11. Increased production due to testing done by the association. 

12. Relation between profit and the feeding of silage. 

13. Relation between profit and the feeding of legumes. 

14. The feeding of timothy. 

15. Influence of pasture. 

16. Summer dairying. 

17. Daughters ol purebred sires compared with the dams of the 
daughters. 

18. Influence of age on production. 

19. Production of milk and butterfat in relation to the biitterfat test. 

20. Variation in butterfat test due to :^eason. 

21. Variation in butterfat test due to point of lactation x>eriod. 

22. Percentage of cows that fall below 3.25 per cent in the test. 

23. Percentage of herds that test less than 3.25 per cent butterfat. 

24. The tester and his work. 

b) Investifj^aiions and studv of co-operatv'c hull associidions. 

1. Problems connected with methods of organi'-ation and development. 

2. Study of the relative cost of bull service before and after 
organising. 

3. Studies of the results of the use of better bulls on herds belong¬ 
ing to inemlx^rs of bull associations 

4. Stud}’ and investigation of the problems and methods of handling 
x'iciotis and unruly bulls as affecting the bull association organisations. 

5. Study of the abortion disease as affecting bull association orga- 
iiisations. 

c) Situiy of cheese and cheese makino,, 

1, Mountain cheese work in mountains of the south 

2. Studies and |>robleins involved in the introduction of Swiss and 
other foreign chee.ses into commercial factories. 

Dairy Division experiment farm. 

1. Effects the various feeds and constituents of feed u])on tlie ani¬ 
mal body, ujxui growth, and utK>n the yield and composition of milk, 
and to find out the relative values of feeds for dairy j)roduction. 

2. Effect of regular ver.sus irregular milking. 

3. Effect of milking two, tliree and four times per day. 

4. Effect of keeping cows in stanchions versus box stalls. 

5. Feed cost of raising heifers. 

6. Raising calves on milk substitutes. 

7. Feeding sweet potato meal to dairy cows. 

8. Growing crops for the silo. 

Breeding experitnents {dairy cattle). 

I. Comparing line breeding with the mating of unrelated animals : 
comparing in-breeding with the mating of unrelated animals, as a means 
of fixing high production in dair\’ cattle ; also the effect of these methods 
of breeding on constitution, fertility and t>’3>e. 
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2. An attempt to fix prepotency for high production by continued 
use of sires that have shown the ability to get high producing daughters, 
for generation after generation. 

3. Statistical study of the effect of methods of breeding on production, 
from advanced register and register of merit data. 

Dairy manutacturing Section* 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6. — Study of costs of butter manufacture, condensed 
milk, Camembert, Roquefort, and Swiss cheeses etc. 

7, 8, 9, — Study of the losses in milk and cheese manufactures. 

II. Study of cream problems. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. Collection of dairy statistics relative to the milk industry, charting 
data and interpretation of statistics. 

2, 3, 4. *— Experiments in temperatiire control in dairy manufac¬ 
ture ; control of humidity, and heat transmission. 

5. Refrigeration. F. D. 

775 - Unusual Odour of Wholesome Meat on the Refrigerator. -*maschckonx,e., 

in /i A’uot'oYear XXVII, Xo. •», pp 7()‘77. Tuiin, >tar is, loij 

The author has observed that wholesome beef and |>ork kept for se¬ 
veral days in a refrigerator close to receptacles used to preserve oranges, 
resulted in a pronounced orange odour (especially the fatty portion), and 
occasionally in a bitter taste which rendered the meat uneatable. 

The skin of the orange containing the essential oil (which possesses 
a very bitter terpene) cracks with the cold, .setting free an essence which 
is easily absorbed by the organic liquid of the meat and especially of the 
fat, resulting in the odour and taste described above. F. D. 
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776 - The Preservation of Forage by Means of Electric Current. — Rapport pr^senu 

par Vadmtmsiration Ceniralc des hUtblissements Udiraax d^essan et d'analyses a«ficoU$ 
de Ltebefcld pris Berne, April 4 , 101 :?, pp i*b 

The advantages of the electric current method of preserving fresh 
forage as compared with other processes such as ensilage and drying, are 
said to be the following: less loss of nutritive substances; reduction of 
labour; possibility of a better division of work, minimum expenditure 
of electric energy ; the possibility of applying the process to the most va¬ 
ried agricultural undertakings and the pre.servation of all kinds of forage 
plants including those rich in protein substance; the forage can be carried 
in any weather and in any quantity; the work can easily be interrupted ; 
good results are obtained by feeding this forage to dairy cows without 
affecting the quality of their milk; the electric current destroys all organic 
life in the mass of forage ; the machines made by Dkriakon, the sole agent 
for this process in Switzerland, use only 1.3 to 2.0 kwh. for one hundred 
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kilogrammes of green forage, whereas the inventor calculated that from 
2.5 to 2.8 kwh. would be required. 

Electric ensilage, as far as is known at present, appears to be carried 
out in the following manner : the forage as soon as it is mown is cut up 
^d put in the desired quantity into a silo of reinforced concrete. The 
forage mass rests between two electrodes and offers resistance to the elec¬ 
tric current which heats it up to 50*^ C ; the passage of thei' urrent is said 
to kill the plant cells and the bacteria in the forage. 

During the autumn of 1921, Messrs Dert.ikox carried out experiments 
at Tyiebefeld using a silo divided into three cases. The total cubage 
of 40.9Q cub. m. was divided as follows : 


Case A.i-|.c>8 cub. m. 

« B....cub. m. 

« C.. . . ..r ^ <)K cub. m 


A three-phase electric current of 500 volts and 50 periods was employed. 

The questions to be considered were 4 in number. 

1) The jxissibility of the general use of the electric silage x>rocess 
in comparison with the ordinary method, especially as regards labour and 
division of work . 

2) The net cost of the jireserv^ed forage and the losses entailed dur¬ 
ing the operations. 

3) The apx)earance and quality of the preserved forage. 

4) The use of this forage by milch cows. 

Equal quantities of grass of the same origin and identical b(-)tanical 
composition were preserved by the two silage processes. I'he two kinds 
rf silage were fed to the same cattle, and in order to render the experiments 
more comjdete, the Diebefeld Federal Institute of Dairy Industrj^ analysed 
the cheeses in order to ascertain whether the milk given by cows fed on 
electrically preserv^ed forage was suitable for cheese-making. 

The results obtained proved that electric ensilage has some advantages 
over the ordinary process, for it not only decreases the relative and abso¬ 
lute cost of labour, but requires no special knowledge on the part of the 
Staff. The chief advantage, howev’^er, is the better distribution of labour. 

The chief obstacle to the general adoption of the new system is the pre¬ 
sent high cost of the plant and of the electric force required which is 
5.7 kwh. per 100 kg., a figure exceeding the maximum estimated by 
the inventor. 

Electrically preserved forage was taken from the silo between De¬ 
cember 27, 1921 and January 15, 1922 and was found equal in quality to 
the ordinary product. It has, however, been noticed that the keeping 
qualities of electrically preserved silage, when once the pressuie has been 
removed are inferior to those of silage made in the usual manner. The 
differences in the colour, taste and smell of the successive layers of electric¬ 
ally prepared silage are much more marked than in the case of ordinary 
silage which explains the preference or aversion shown by the animals to 
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forage taken from different strata. The appearance of electrically pre¬ 
served forage is unattractive. 

The annexed Table shows the content in nutritive substances of 
electrically preserved forage and ordinary silage respectively. 

The results of the chemical analysis were taken as a basis for the cal¬ 
culation of the daily ration of the milch cows. A group of 4 animals were 
used, all of which were in the decreasing phase of the lactation period. 
The experiment lasted from the evening of December 5, 1921 to the morn¬ 
ing of January 27, 1922. The live-weight of the cows remained practically 
stationary throughout the exiienment, as also the milk secretion. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IX 
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Bs I 

1 

3.2 

0.4 

4.1 

4.1 

2.8 

85.4 

3 05 

0.15 


Bexne Institute of ^ 

Bs 2 

3.4 

0.45 

5-3 

4.25 

2.9 

83.7 

2,88 

0.52 

Mean 

agricultural cbe 

Bb3 

3.5 

0.6 

4‘9 

5.8 

2.6 

82.6 

3.02 

0.48 

of 2 analyses 

mistry i 

Es 4 

3.3 

0.6 

3‘2 

4.4 

3*2 

84*5 

2.66 

0.64 

Mean 

f 

Es5 

2.5 

0.7 

6.8 

3.8 

2 6 

836 

1.8 

0.70 

of 5 analvses 

Agricultural chem-/ 
ibtry I^abora-) 
tory of the Poly- 1 
technic at Zurich f 

Sg I 
8g2 

Sg3 

10.8 

9.4 

6.6 

2 .Z 

1.9 

1.9 

1 

17.6 

16.0 

136 

21.0 
18.1 
21.4 

8.7 

6.7 

5.8 

39.7 

47.8 
50.6 

<^3 

7.6 

5.2 

1.5 

1.8 

1.4 


Berne Institute of^ « 
agncultural che . Z 

ttilstry 1 ®8 5 

1 

5.6 

5.7 

0.8 
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Note, Es represents the layers of electrically prepareti foiaae and S » those of forage 
made in the ordinary way 


It was not possible to make experiments with any other kind of animal, 
or to discover the effect of the new forage ni)on the x>roduction of any 
other substance than milk 

The animals did not show much appetite for certain layers of elec¬ 
trically preserved forage although they always ate leadily silage prepared 
by the ordinary method 

No ill effects or disturbances of the general health of the cows were 
however, noticeable during the experiment 

It may further be stated that the general and approximate nutritive 
value of 1 kg of hay was equal in round figures to that of 2 kg. of ordi¬ 
nary silage and of 4 kg. of electrically prepared silage. 

To sum ui>. the conclusions to l:>e drawn from the first experiments 
are as follows . although the hopes of the advocates of the ne^y process 
were reahsed to a certain extent, the high cost of the electric method is 

[ITS] 
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not in proportion to the advantages to be derived from it. Further, 
the forage does not keep well, and its general appearance, the losses during 
preservation, and the amount of electrical energy consumed do not tally 
with the statements made by its advocates. This remark also ax>plies 
to the bacteriological properties of the forage. 

This report makes it clear that exhaustive researches and very careful 
experiments are necessary before it will be possible to arrive at any de¬ 
finite conclusion regarding the practical value of the new process of pre¬ 
serving forage by electricity. E P. 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS 

OBNBRAL 777 - Fungi in Catalonia, Sfiain. ~ Fernandez, KxoprIo, B , m Bokttn de la Real %ociedad 
I spanola do Htstorm Natural^Vcl XXII, Vo pp 200-204 Madrid, Apr 2b, 1022 

In addition to the various species of inicromycetes, mostly parasites 
of cultivated plants which have been already reairded for the Catalan 
flora, a further list has been made including other species found between 
1912 and iq2i ill different districts of Catalonia. 

These species are not only new for this region, but they are to a cer¬ 
tain degree, new also to Spain, and to the Iberian Peninsular. 

Uromyces Ptst (Pers) De P>ary, although previously observed in Cat¬ 
alonia, has lieen observed for the first time as host for the leaves of 
Pisum sativum, 

XJsiilago Panici-mtliacet (Pers.) Wint, on the panicles of Panicum 
mihaceum, is a fungus new to Spain. 

Although Exoascus deformans (Berk.) Fuck, is piobably very widely 
spread throughout Spain, it has, according to the author, never lieen 
notified in Catalonia. At the present time it has lieen observed on the 
leaves of Amygdalus communis. 

In Pedralbes (Catalonia), Unctnula necaior (Schw) Burr has been 
observed on the leaves and fruits of VHis vinifera. I'liis is the second time 
it has been noted in Spain; this ascophore was found for the first time in 
Seville (Andalusia). 

Podosphaera tridactyla (Wallr.) De Bary. found recently on the leaves 
of Prunus Armeniaca has not previously been recorded in Spain Sep- 
tona Lycopersict Speg. var europaea Br. and Cerv, on leaves of Lycoper- 
sicum esculenium and Sept, Peiroselim Desm. var. Apii Br. and Cav., 
host of leaves of Apiim ^raveolens, are also newly recorded species for 
Spain. G. T. 

778 - The Mechanism of the Parasitic Action of PenieiUium glaucum and of 
Mucor stolon if er* - Nob^court, I*, in C omptes Hendm hebdomadatres des siances 
de V \cademie des Sctences, First Half-year i<422, Vol ClyXXIV, Xo. 26, pp, 1720-1722 
Paris 192J 

Pemcilhum qlaucum Lk. and Mucor stolonifer Ehrb. are two very 
aimmou saprophytes living on a great variety of substances ; these 
fungi are also sometimes found parasitic on a certain number of ripe or 
green fruits which they cause to rot more or less rapidly. 

[TtT-ITS] 
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The author decided to ascertain the means by which the parasites 
produced the changes he had observed in the infected fruit. 

He therefore inoculated fruits with spores from pure cultures of 
Penicillium and of Mucor. The rot spread with rapidity around the point 
of inoculation varying according to the kind of fruit inoculated. Tomatoes 
even when green are very quickly attacked by M, siolonifer and more 
slowly by P. glaucimi ; pears are very susceptible to Af. siolonifer, 
while apples are most easily infested by P. ^laucum. 

When the fruits were completely rotten, the author took great care 
to prove that their condition was due to the fungus with which they had 
been inoculated. 

The fruits aftei inoculation become more or less soft, and their disor¬ 
ganised tissues lost all cohesion owing to the diss<^>lution of the middle 
lamellae connecting the cells. Microscopic examination shows the 
shrunken, granular, opaque protaplasm to be dead. 

The juice of these soft fruits is easily expressed. After filtration, 
a rather dark yellow, slightly opalescent liquid with acid reaction is 
obtained. If different fragments of plant tissue such as |>eices of apple, 
pear, be^an stalk, Jerusalem artichoke tuber, carrot, onion etc. are intro¬ 
duced into the liquid, the author found that after a certain time they be¬ 
came soft and theit cells were plasmolysed and killed, that is to ^'ay. they 
liad the same a])pearance as the tissues oi the fruits parasitised by the 
fungi in question. The time necessary for the complete disoiganisation 
of the fragments*, or preferably of slices of plant tissue varies according to 
the nature of the plant, their thickness and the temperature. At 20*^ C, 
slices of carrot about ibo jx thick Income comidetely softened and their 
cells are killed in alx)ut 3 hours. The short duration of these experiments 
show that the effects obser\^ed are due to substances present in the jmces 
used and not to any luicro-organisiiis that have developed in them subse¬ 
quently to their preparation. Fuither, the same effects are produced in 
the same space of time if substances such as cliloroform or toluene, 
which jirevent the growth of micro-organisms, are added to the juices. 
The extracted juice ot sound apples, j>ears, or tomatoes does not dis¬ 
organise plant tissues. 

The author thinks he has thus ]>roved clearly that the deleterious effect 
produced on fruits by P, ^laacuni and M. siolonifer is due to substances 
secreted by these fungi which permeate the pul]) of the fruit infected 
and are found again in the expressed juice. These substances, which may 
be called fungous toxins, are of an enzymoid nature and only act in an 
acid medium. The toxins secreted by P. claucum and A/, siolonifer act 
also upon the tissues of plants which the fungi themselves are unable 
to parasite such as carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, beaus, etc. 

The conclusion therefore seems justified that the immmiity against 
these two fungi which is possessed by some plants is not due to the resist- 
anceof their tissues to the secretions of the parasites, but to other causes 
which the author intends to try and ascertain. 


G. T. 
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779 ~ Control of Diseases and Pests in California. -- See No. 679 of this Revuw 

780 - The Control of Pear Scab in the Cape Province, South Africa. — JnrrTERnx, V. a.^ 

in Vnton of South Afrtca, Journal of the Department of Anriculfure, Vol. 3 V, No. 5 r 
pj) 430-431, figs j. Pretoria, May 1922 

Report of spraying experiments on the control of pear scab {Fusicla- 
Hum pirinum) carried out in 1922 at Stellenbo.scli and in Somerset West 
(Cape Province). These experiments among other things have proved 
the importance and the necessity of spraying the trees four or five times 
at least during the season, either with Bordeaux mixture or with lime 
sulphur. 

The following sprayings should on no account be omitted : — 1) when 
the buds are breaking and leaves just showing ; 2) when the flower buds 
have opened, but while the indhndual blos.sonis are still closed, tluit is, 
about 10 days later than the first spray , 3) when the last petals are falling, 
that is, about 10 days later than the <-econd spray , 4) ten days to 2 weeks 
after tlnrd spray , 5) five weeks later 

In orchards where the disease is paiticularly virulent, an extra spray 
might be given between sprays i and 2 and between sprays 4 and 5 

Late susceptible varieties, if the summer season is wet, might with 
advantage be sprayed again 3 or 4 weeks after spray 5. Spray 3 coincides 
with the first spraying for codling moth {Laspevresia pomondla), and the 
fungicide in this and other subsequent spiaying can be applied with arse¬ 
nate of lead tor codling moth. Expeiiments have shown that no diminution 
either in Fubicladium or in codling moth is effected b\ using the combined 
mixture. 

Spraying has resulted in a gam of about 60 clean fruit, and a 
net profit ol at least 4s per average tree In addition to this, there was 
a marked increase in the vigour of the tree. 

The ascophore stage of the fungus {Venittria pinna) was discovered 
in South Africa in Septembei iQ2i, foi the first time. The fungus passes 
over from season to season in the fallen leaves, so that to obtain satisfac- 
tor}" control it is essential to have <i knowledge of the stage when the fungus 
in such leave.s is in a condition to infect the tree. The ascophore stage 
was found also in 1921 for the first time in New /Zealand. G. T. 

781 Wart Disease of Potatoes {Synchitrium endobioticum). observed in 
South Africa. — Doiuge, E M , ju l nton of South Afrua, Journal of iht Department 
of AKtfcultufc, Vol IV, No. 3, pp 117 - 431 , liRs 3. Tretoria, May 1922 

In s])ite of the precautions taken since 1921 to prevent the introduction 
of wart disease of ixitatoes {Svnchitnum emlobioitcum) into South Africa, 
tlie disease has been detected recently in one locality, in the Impendhle 
Division (Natal). 

Immediate steps are being taken to discover the extent of the infection 
and to prevent it from spreading to other parts of the Union. 

A detailed descrqition is given oi the disease, and the control methods 
so iar adopted. G, T. 
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>82 - Uroeystt* Botivmrtn.v^ a UstUaginea Farasitle on Perennial Bay-Gtass 
In Spain. — BcbAx, F., in BoUttn tU la Real Soctedad Espafiola de Htstoria Natural, 
Vol. XXn, No. 4, pp. 205-207, figs. 2. Madrid, April 26, n)22. 

This article gives a description of a new species of ITstilaginea, Urocysiis 
Bolivari Bubdk and Fragoso, found towards the end of May 1921 near 
Algodor (Prov. of Toledo), on perennial ray-grass (Lolium perenne), 

Thi fungus attacks all the organs of the plant, so that it never heads, 
or else produces defective florets. 

This new s])ecies of ITstilaginea recalls by its external characters Ur. 
occulta, while in the form a.ssumed by its clusters ot chlamydospores it 
much resembles Ur. A^ropvn. 

G. T, 


- Fames sp. Root Disease of Rubber in Malaya. - See No 71 of this Review 

784 - Sclerotium cepivorum, a Garlic Disease called boixat** in Catalonia, 

Spain fi). - Cab\lli:ko, a , 111 lioletin dc Ui Real Sucicdnd Espanola dc Hi^iorta 

Solural. Vol. XXII, No 1 , pp 2rn-2i2 ^hulricl, Apiil 20 , 10^2 

I'or the last twenty' years, the large garlic fields in the district of 
Banolas (Prov. of Cperona), have lieen seriously attacked every season by 
a disease known to the local agriculturists under the name of “ boixat 
(*' boixadura "). In 1914, the losses occasioned amounted to three hun* 
dred thousand pesetas, about of the total value of the crop. 

Although Hrst attributed to the presence of a bacterium, and after¬ 
wards to the attack of a Nematode, sometimes in association with other 
animal or plant parasites, the chief cause of the malady as has been re¬ 
peatedly proved by the author, is a fungus, Sclerotimn cepivorum Berk. 

In order to control this ]>est, it is necessary to burn all infected plants ; 
to suspend the cultivation of garlic in the places most cortaniiiiated by 
the disease, and to immerse all suspected bulbs l>efore xdanting in a ^ 
solution of formalin. 

Cr . T. 

785 - American Gooseberry Mildew (JSphaerotheea mors-^uvae) reported from 

Piedmont, Italy.-- Oabotix) I. , in // C<WO*Yi/oft% yearJ.XVlll, No 17 , pp 5 : 12-52 

I fig. Ca^^aJc Mnnfenato, |une 20 , i«) 22 . 

American fkx>seberiy’ Mildew {Sphaeroii*eca >nor$-w\ie [Schw j Berk 
and Curt.), which was recorded for the first time in Italy in 1914, in the 
Pro\nnce of Pavia (2) was als<^> found in 1920-1921, in the Province of 
Novara, and is now attacking gooseberries in the districts of Asti and 
Casale-Monferrato (Prov. of Alexandria). 

The author gives advice as to the control measures to be adopted 
against this Frysiphaea. G. T. 


(1) See also R. Oct. i<) 20 . No. 104 S. (£</.) 

( 2 ) See R, Dec. igit, No. 11 H 8 . {Ed.) 
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786 - FusiciAdium sp. and Eatomosporiam sp« on l^oquai In the Capo PrOK 

Vince^ South Africa. — Potxerux, V. a., in Union of South Africay Journal of the 

Department of ARnrulture, Vol. IV» No. 4, pp. 332-337, figs. 7. Pretoria, Atnril 1922, 

Towards the end of 1920. it was noticed that leaves of the loquat 
(Eriobctrva japonioa) from Kenilworth (Capetown), were attacked by a 
disease resembling; that caused by the apple and pear scab {Fusicladium 
dendriiicum and Fu$, pirinum). In O^'^tober 1921 half-ripened fruit showed 
similar signs of decay. On the leaves, the diseases is seen on the under 
side as olive-green velvety spots ; usually the leaves so affected become 
misshapen. On the fruits similar spots are prodciced. The outer layers 
of the fruit develoi^ radiating fissures. The disease is thus very similar 
in appearance to apple and peai scab, especially the former (i). In some 
ca.ses the fruits were totally destroyed and the leaves and branches badh^ 
attacked. 

This disease has not been x>reviously recorded in South Africa but 
probably it has been in existence there for about nine or ten years. It 
is not known if this fungus forms an ascophore in old leaves as is the case 
with Fus. pirinum and Fus. dendriticum, although such a means of hiber¬ 
nating is hardly necessary as the loquat is an evergreen. 

Although no definite measures have yet been taken to combat these 
attacks, the following suggestions, if carefully followed, should give satis¬ 
factory results: i) ^)ld leaves and fruits should not be permitted to remain 
under the trees, but should be collected at frequent interv'als and burnt ; 
2) badly diseased twigs should be cut and burnt ; 3) the disease is not 
likely to spread much during the dry summer motiths, so that the trees 
should not be sprayed more than eveiy^ two months, from November to 
April. If the trees show only slight symptoms of attack, two or even one 
si>raying during this period should be sufficient. More frequent spraying 
from thence onwards up to the time the truit is of a fairly large size is 
essential. The numl>er of sprayings will depend largely on the intensity 
of the disease. As the rainfall is fairly high dtiring the winter months, 
the amount of rain is another factor which will have a tearing on the num¬ 
ber of sprays necessary ; Bordeaux mixture 4 14 : 50 or lime sulphur i :45 
should prove satisfactory (Tood re.sults have been obtained with lime sul¬ 
phur in Rondebosch (Capetown). 

Another disease has been observ^ed in only one locality, viz. at Wyn- 
berg (Cape Province) on loquats badly attacked by Fusicladium, though 
it is known to exist in other parts of the Union. This disease api;>ears on 
the fruit as small, circular, shiny black spots, somewhat convex in shape. 
When these si>ots are very numerous and aggregated into patches, the dis¬ 
ease looks, at tirst sight, very much like Fusicladium, though when they 
are isolated the two diseases are readily distinguisliable. On the leaves 


(i) Probably the present disease notified in the Cape J^rovince is identical with loquat 
scab (f MS. puinum var. Ertohohvae), already reported several year* ago in Italy by 
Savastanu See R May 1918, Xo {Ed.) 
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the disease is much less noticeaUe than Fusicladium; small, circular, 
reddish brown spots surrounded by yellow are formed. 

This disease is caused by Entomosporium sp. In South Africa, a very 
common disease of the quince and the pear known as “ leaf blight ” does 
much damage, especially in Natal and in the Orange Free State ; it is caused 
by a similar if not identical Entomosporium. The ascophore {Fahraea 
maculata) is found on the old fallen leaves. The winter ascophore stage is 
not known in the case of loquat blight. 

The measures taken against loquat Fusicladium should be equally 
effective against Kniomo'^ponum on the same plant G T. 

787 -- Cenangrium Abietis^ Ascomycete injurious to Spruce Pine in Switzer¬ 
land. BaixiUX, 11 , in fournal for^^fur , Year No 0 , pp joi 

Berne, ]unc 

CcftanetJini Ahiefts Duby, which as a rule is a simple saproph>te found 
fairly often on the branches of various Conifers, has been noticed sometimes 
to behave as «i parasite, fatal to large trees and capable of spreading lajiidly 
Attention is drawn to the serious damage caused by this fungus in Crer- 
many (es|>ecially from i8qi to 1895) to pires of all ages, from about 5 
years onw^ards 

In 1921 (Pomeiania), saolings of i vear were noticed to Ix" attacked. 

(' A hietis was observed lietwecii iQi4<md 1918 as a dangerous parasite 
on the white Pine in several parts of Switzerland fZunchberg, Horgen, 
Rot hen lion ig) and in 1921 was found in the Ilinterholz forest, in a closeh" 
]>acked stand ot Pines of f>o > ears old, on alluvium of medium depth. Within 
a radius of loo aies tiie tiees died off tiom the top downwards and decayed 
rapidl3' The attacked trees weie cut dow^n The contaminated wv>od 
appean^d to lx* very brittle , a transverse section showed a blackish tint 
which would rendei the tiiiilxr useless ior commercial purjxises. Onh" 
90 cub m of the 587 cub m felled in 1921 have been utlll'^ed toi building 
puqx^ses etc 

In oidei to stoi> the spread of this attack the stand in questK>n ha-' 
been well cleared in certain places G T. 

WEICDS AND parasitic FLOW^ERING PLANTS 
788** Control of OroAancAe crenataon Beans. mmui i ,m lUt.awnt' 

Year III, pp sf> r«i 1 euiu>, Viiirth 1 

Small scale practical exfieiiinents covering a period of tw^o v-ears. 
In a series of pot experiments the «iutbor used identical (piantities of the 
same type of soil and made comparative trials with guano c'oming from the 
Dalak islands distributed in minute and larger quantities in the various 
pots together with beans damaged b^" Orohanchc crenaia (-= (). specio^a). 
Results show that guano if not applied too vigoionsl3% hinders the develop 
ment of Orobanche, without detriment to the bean. 

Although up to the present, it has not been possible to determine the 
amount of guano required to obtain the best results, the author considers 
that further experiments should be made on a large scale, to ascertain the 
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practical value of this discovery and this applies especially to the Sicilian 
fanner who as is well-known, suffers great loss as a result of Orobanche 
attacks on the bean. G. T. 

789 - Mistletoe on the Spruce Pine In Switzerland, — delacoste, f., in journal forestier 
sms'll’, yearlyXXIIT, No. 5, pp 00-91, figs. i. May 1922. 

Ill a torest near St. Maurice (Canton Valais), in March 1922, an un¬ 
usual variety of the mistletoe (Vtscum album) was observed slightly below 
the top of a pine, vsome 60 years old. 

This I/iranthacea is found in large and numerous clumps on 
the silver pine and white pine in the same forest, and on the fruit trees on 
the neighbouring plain. 

The form of album observed on the pine may be distinguished by the 
yellow, narrow-shaped leaves ivhen comjiared with other varieties, found 
on white pines and fruit trees. 

In 1918 the mistletoe had already been noticed in Valais on pines 
in the forest of Saxon. G. T, 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER; LOWER ANIMALS 

cmiCBRAL 790 - Some Injurious Neotropical Weevils iCurcuUonidae), — marshall o. a k , 
in Bulletin 0^ Enlamolo^ual Research, Vo\.X.llI, Vi I, pp. figs ^,pl. 2. lyomlon. 

Hay 1922 

Amongst the s^iecies of Curculionidae here descril:)ed for the first time 
as new to science, or only ca^^ually mentioned are the following : 

1) Diaprepes capsicalis 11. sp., obser\’'ed in Rio Piedras (Porto Rico) ; 
the adult of this species has been observed feeding on leaves of pepper {Cap¬ 
sicum sp.). 

2) Exophthalmodes roseipes Chev. (hitherto described as a Pachnaeus ); 
the adults attack the leaves of cotton at Isabella (Porto Rico), but the 
species is more abundant on citrus trees. 

3) Lachnopus coffeae n. sp., observed at Rio Pedras : the adult feeds 
on young leaves of coffee. 

4) Lacfin. coffeae montanus 11. subsp., found at Yauco (Porto Rico); 
feeds on young leaves of coffee, 

5) Cholus wattsi n. sp,, collected in (xrenada where the larvae and 
adults cause serious damage to the pine apple. The chief injuries result 
from attack of the fruit stalk. The control of tliis pest lies in clean weeding 
and removal of bushes and cultivation away from the influence of sTiade, 
Pineapples should be planted in straight and regular rows with sujficient 
distance between the rows to permit clean weeding. If properly planted 
and carefully tended plantations are attacked by the weevil, it should be 
possible to check such an attack without much loss, by cx>llecting the 
weevils found hiding in the axils of the leaves and by cutting out and 
destroying any infested fruit, to remove any hidden larvae. 

6) Conotrachelus psidii, n. sp. found in Bahia (Brazil) ; attacks the 
fruit of Psidium Guayava. 
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7) Coelosternus granicollis. Pierce ; attacks stems of cassava{Man/- 
utilissima) in Bahia. 

8) Piazurus papayanus, n. sp., also found in Bahia, the larvae bores 
into the leaf stems of the papaw (Carica papaya). 

9) Lechriops psidii, n, sp., collected in Mayaguez (Porto Rico) ; 

the larvae feed on the fruits of Ps. Guayava, which shrivel up as a re¬ 
sult of attack. G. T. 

791 - Observations on Toririx viridana in Spain. — aull 6 , m., in Rn ista de 

Monies^ year No 1067, pp 10 ii,li<rs i. ^tadrid Jan. i, i<^2 2. 

Observ’ations were made during the first part of tq2 I, in the 
oak woods at Villaneuva de Cordoba, where the Tortrix viridana has been 
seen in abundance, in conjunction with the Macrolepidoptera, Malacosoma 
nemtria and Lymantria dispar. Mating of the adults of this Microlepidop- 
teron starts in the warm early hours of the morning, and continues for 
about 3 hours ; eggs are not laid at once, but two or three days later, after 
the female has had time to choose the most advantageous spot for the 
])iiri)ose. 

According to the observations made both of captive specimens and 
during several hours w^atching in the o])en it luis ])een noticed that frequently 
after remaining for a long time on the branch, the female goes away without 
laying. When, and however, and laying takes place, the female after 
going the length of the bninch, places herself in an attitude parallel to 
the axis, l>ends the abdomen at the lower end. sways backwards and 
forw^ards moves herself along the branch leaving a mass of small scale 
sand scraj)ed bark where finally lays the eggs, these are thus lightly 
covered, but under such conditions that they can only be distinguished 
with difficulty. 

The number of eggs found in each sjx)t is variable ; on the branches 
examined, from one to four have been counted ; the eggs when recenth* 
laid were of a light yellow^ colour. 

The fact which has often been observed that it is at the beginning 
of the grow'th period that the caterpillars of T. viridana make their appear¬ 
ance, may be attributed to the method adopted by the female in lapng, 
namely placing the eggs on the host plant w’here the new shoots should 
develop the following yeiir. In this way, the caterpillar becomes enveloj.)ed 
at its birth by the plant nutritive organisms. It should not therefore be 
supposed that the caterpillar migrates from the trunk to a fixed point at the 
tops of the trees, which would be the case only if the tnink bark was, as is 
sometimes believed, the normal place for the egg-kning. G. T. 

792 ~ Meade Cotton resistant to Boll Weevil {Anthonomus grandis) in the 
United States. See Xo. 75 this Review. 

793 “ Upvtpa epops indica^ And its Utility in India -- Fletcher, t b. and jngus. 

The Airtculti^fal Journal oi lnd%a,Vo\.'SXl\jVX,ll, pp. 11 vii8, figs, i, pi. i. 
Calcutta, ig22. 

Except in Sind and Western Punjab, the Indian hoopoe {Upupa epops 
indica) is one of the most familiar of the birds living in the Plains of India. 
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It occurs abundantly in suitable localities in India, Burma and Ceylon* It 
is found chiefly in open country and is essentially a ground bird, only oc¬ 
casionally perching in the trees. Its food consists of insects, sometimes 
of cutworms found chiefly below the surface of the ground and rarely in 
the trees. 

The young nestlings are fed almost entirely on caterpillars (probably 
all of Noctuidae), and on larvae of Mdalonihinae and Gryllidae. The quan¬ 
tity of food consumed during the day by half-developed nestlings is con¬ 
siderable. 

From an examination of the stomach contents of 24 birds at Pusa, 
C. W. Maso>. found that these had swallowed 278 insects of which the ma¬ 
jority l^longed to injurious species. 

In recognition of its agricultural utility, this bird is protected throu¬ 
ghout the year in Bombay, Delhi, Ignited Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam, Burma and in Madras (Shevaroy Hills). 

G. T, 

794 ” Unidentified Dipieron on Lucerne in Italy. i>R\GnETTi, a , m vitaita amcoht 

YearlAX, No 3, PP ^.2 Piacenza, 3 Vlarch is, ^22 

Misshapen inflorescences exactly similar to those observed by Dunaifpej 
and Cou,K (i) on lucerne in Carignan (France), have been reported near 
P'orli (Romagna) in 1920, on selected parent plants, and scattered here 
and there over a seiies of plots, also serious damage rejjorted in a lucerne 
area in 1921 

Rxamination of flowers attacked ^howed that the damage is caused 
by a gall insect which changes the flowers into actual galls. The author 
is led to believe that the real agent responsible loi attack is the same 
Dipteron, 01 a species ver\ ^iiuilai to that which injures the flowers of the 
lotus (Caidomyia loh) 

With lucerne the attack coincides with the appearance of the first 
flowers ot the Ma)^ and June-July crop, but Inqiertrophied flowers are also 
to be found in the following crops. The ilamage is not limited to undev¬ 
eloped flowers, which, however, may be a seiious matter, but may also 
affect a small proportion of normal flowers, delaying flowering time and 
attacking the upper portion of tlie inflorescence, and resulting in a decreas¬ 
ed quantity and an inferior quaUty 0} seed. G* T. 

705 - « Murda”, a Disease of Pepper Plants, caused by an Unidentified Mite, - 

Kclkarni, G S , in rhe A^ttcuUiiral Journal of India, Vol XVII, Pt. I, pp. 51-54, pi. i* 

Liilaitta, 192J. 

The most outstanding pest associated with the pepper plants (Ca^^st- 
emn) in the Pres, of Bombay is a form well known to planters under 
different names, ‘‘ murda ”, “ goja ”, ” macoda ”, mirya (in the Deccan), 
chandiroga or mnt lagariroga (in the Kamatik), "kokadva ” (in Gujarat). 


(i) See jR. Jan 1023 . No. i2q, {kd.) 
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The symptoms appear first on the terminal and axillary shoots. The 
leaves attacked curl up at the edge and wither; they often become twisted^ 
curled and crumpled and gradually dry up and fall off. New shoots are 
formed and are attacked in the same way, and the development of the 
plant is hindered. The symptoms are noticeable at all stages of growth. If 
attacked when very young, no flowers or fruits are produced ; if later and 
during the flowering period, the larger proix)rtion of flowers attacked fade 
and fall off, and the small number left give fruits which rot quickly. The 
fruits attacked are much smaller than the normal and are curved. 
The disease spreads gradually to the lowest branches and as the intemodes 
are shortened, the leaves appear to be aggregated in patches and the stmc* 
ture resembles scale formation. The plant is therefore seriously misshap¬ 
en, and is hardly recognisable. A serious attack was reported in 1920, 
near Poona, in the Baramate valley, where there was a crop failure in 
nearly all the fields. Damage was recoided also in Byapour, Gokak, 
Kolhapour, Khed, Amalsad and Anand. 

Tlic cause of this disease is attributed to the same mite which attacks 
the potato, and i'^ known as tambera '* (i). 

In June 1920, the mite was found on the diseased ])epper plants in 
all its stages and corres|x>nding to that already ob^erv’ed on the potato. 
The exact cau.se of the two diseases was soon discovered after ])ractical 
experiments were made by placing diseased |K>rtions of pepper on potato 
plants, and by inoculating Capstrunt ]>lants with mites li\’ing on the 
])Otato plant 

Preliminary control measures undertaken in seven different centres in 
the Presidency, have showm that a lime .sulphui spray is sufficient to 
combat this if it is used directly the first symptoms of attack are 

^hewn. 

The mite limit it^ attacks to the potato and the pei)per, but also 
infests Cyamopsih ps^oraloides. Ztnniu, Dahlia. Ta^ieies, Mirahilis Jalapa^ 
Phy$aH% minima, J^hys, pcru^dana. Amaranth us polvgamtts The effect 
on Zinnia is e.specially serious and frequent. Cross inoculation experi¬ 
ments made with the mite found on this Conq)osita, with other Zinnia 
spp. have in iver^^ case given ix)sitive results. 

As regards its identity tlie mite corres|K>nds exactly with the 
description and photographs of the yellow Acarien belonging to the 
Tarsonemus found by Watt and Mann to be harmful to the tea plant. 
It is considered probable therefore that the mite found on the |>epper plant 
is a Tarsonemidae species. G. T. 

796 - The Gall Form of Vine Phylloxera, observed for the first Time in New South 

Wales. — Froogaxt, W. W, in I fu Agricultural Gazette of \ew South WaleSt 

Vol XXXIII, Ft. 5, P pi I Sydney, May 1^122 

In the Ilawlong nurseries, the leaves ot Riparia x Rupestris. planted 
several years ago were observed recently to be covered with “ phylloxera 
galls. 


(j) See R. June i<>2i, Nti. 6gb. 
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According to the author it is the first time that a gall form of Phyl¬ 
loxera vastatrix has been noticed in New South Wales. G. T. 

797 - The Tukra ” Disease of Mulberry caused by Pheaueoceus hirsutua 
in Bengal. — IVIisra, C S Assistant to Imperial Kntomolo/^ist), in Allnc^Uural 

Research Institute, Pusa, Bullet^nKo 109, pp 6io-6ib, pi i. Calcutta, 1921 

The disease of the mulberry, locall5’^ known as IHikra in Bengal is 
caused by the coccid Phenacocctts hirsutus Green, and not by Dactylopius 
hromeliae Bouch<." as hitherto beliered. 

• It was noticed for the first time in Pusa in 1908, and was seen later in 
the Murshidabad, Marda and Ban-Kura silk-producing districts. In the 
first mentioned aiea the disease was already very widely distributed in 
1900 and the damage serious. Piobabl3" it is to be found in other mul¬ 
berry-silk-producing districts in Bengal. 

The shoots of the affected plants first turn cop])er3’ green, then pale 
3"ellow and ultimately become so hard and compact that it is not x>ossi- 
ble to open them without breaking off the shrivelled leaves. With the ap¬ 
pearance of the malformed shoots, the lower lateial leaves become seared 
and fall off prematurely. In cases of severe attack, the bare stems are left 
The apical leaves, it they do not turn pale yellow, become so cns]) and de¬ 
void of nutrient constituents th.it they become unfit foi the silkworms. 
The disease is very widespread during some yeais and consideiable damage 
is done to the leaf cro]), an<l conse<]uently there is a hcav} k)ss to the cul¬ 
tivator 

The disease seems to have obtained a fcx ting in the silk-tiroducing di¬ 
stricts of Bengal for the following reason the remedies hitherto ado]>ted for 
-eradicating the ]iest consisted in the collection of affected shoots and throw¬ 
ing them out-side the infe.sted fiekh into a neighlM)unng dilch or pool ; the 
nymphs as well as the mature females crawled from these and invariabh' 
infested the succeeding cro]). In addition this, the nvniphs and the gravid 
females were blown awav ])v the wind with fallen leaves, and nymjihs and 
females of Phcn. hirstitus have also been transjxiited to new places by means 
of the n3unphs and females ot Pseu iococcits viri^atus Ckll as well as f»thei 
insects. 

At PUvsa, Phen, hirsutus has l:>een found on spp., on cotton, and 

on potted Ficus religiosa plants kept near the ]X)tted mull>err\'' idants. 
Close to these were also Eugenia iamlolana, Ficus glomerata, sugar cane, 
rice and Citrus iletumana ])lants, but none of these were attacked. 

The author has Ix^eii able within a short time to reproduce the disea.se 
on healthy potted mulberry plants which showed all the usual .sjmiptoms 
noted in the field In addition to this he succeeded in rearing one complete 
cvcle of Phen hirsutus on Ficus religiosa plants in pots. 

On mulberr> plants in fxits, Pseu'lococcus virgatus found to 

oc< ur along with Phen hirsutus, but experiments have shown that nymphs 
and females of the former may easily be distinguished from the eggs, 
nymphs and adults of the latter Phen. hirsutus occurs also on cotton 

[ifs-irfifj 
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along with P$. corymbatus and Ps. vtrgaius, but in this case also they may 
be easily distinguished. 

The nymphs and females of Phen. hirsutus are parasitised by 3 
unknown species of Chalcidae, one of which is very widespread. A- 
Cecidomyad fly, Diadiplosis tndica E. P. Felt is parasitic on the eggs, 
nymphs and gravid females. The larvae of Eublemma sp (allied to quadrt- 
Itneata) also feeds on the nymphs and females 

Colonies of Phen htrsutus living on the mulberry and on Ftcus reh- 
gtosa are also attacked and devoured by the larvae of Spals^tus eptus, a 
very effective agent for destroying this pest. G T. 
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FIRST PART 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Problems of Cotton Growing (1) 

by Ur. Fabrizio Cortesi 

Profr^tsor of pharmaceutical Uotanv at the Royal Cmvcrstfy of RomCj 
Consulting liotani<:l at the Italian Colonial Institute 

On tlie eve of the international cotton Conference which will be 
held at Rio de Janeiro in October, it may be useful to give certain in¬ 
formation corroborated by biological and statistical (lata, regarding 
some ot the more important fundamental <|uestions relating to c<^ttoi 
growing 

This article is divided into three chaj>ters ; in the ist the preseni 
possibilities of develo]>ing the growth are examined ; tlie 2ud is devotee 
to the study of the seed, and in the jrd a rapid surv ey is made of the 
diseases which injure, and often destroy this important crop. 

I. -- PRKSKXT POSSIBILlTIlvS OI‘ DEVIvPOPIXc; 

'rHlv GRt)WTH GF COTTON. 

Bim^H »GR APH Y. 

(1) Annuaire de StatisHque agncolc^ 1009 to 19^:1, pp. i2b-i27, I'lo-ic)! Rome, io.':2 

(2) Todd, J, A, The VVorprsColton Crop^^in 1921, in r//t; J^ntrnal of India 

VoL XVIII, 5rd part, pp. 293-294 Calcutta I^iidon, May 1922 

(3) I>E Cami*os, I> , Rapport ^ur la statishquc du coton presente d rAs^emhlec Gen^ralt 
au nom du Comity Permanent, Inst. Intern. d^Agric., f’/th Assemblee GintH’alc, May 8, 1922 
No. 8, pp. 9-10. Komc, 1922. 

(4) Kicci, U., i^a Conference cntonn'crc mondiale de Liverpool et Man(:hcHier, Rapport 
Inst. Intern, d*Agr*c. VJ^ Assemble Gt^nl^alc, May 6, 1922, No. 8-A, pp lo-ii. Rome 

1922* 

(5) Les pays coionniers. Lear production et l0ur mouvement commercial. Inst. Intern. d^Agnc 
Service de la Statisfique g^^rale. Rome, 1922, p. 91 (Erythree), p, 103 (Somalio italienne) 

(6) Id., id., pp. 122-123. 


(i) Brought up to date for the English Review. (Bd.) 
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(7) Buileltn of the Imperial Insittute, Vol XIX, No 2, pp 160*170 T/indcm, 1931 

(8) Bulletm of the Impertal Jmtitute^ V<3i XVtII, No 1, pp 73-82. l^doa, 1920 

(q) Other important information on the cotton problem will be found in • — 

Todd, J A, The WorhVs Cotton Crops, ch XIV, pp 1-460 with illustrations, mapet 
and diagrams. lyOiidon, 1915 

Gom-DiNG, ]©, Cotton and Other Vegttable Fthre^ , thetr Produclton and Utiltsatum, 
pp I 97 I/>ndon, 1917 

If the statistics of the cotton production of the world are examined, 
it is seen that, on the whole, it has decreased chiefly owing to a decline 
in the United States yield 

The data published in the Annuatre Iniernattmial de Statistvque Agrtcole 
from 1909 to 1921, give the following totals for the different parts of the 
world (Table Ij 


Tabi,k I. — Total production of cotton in the world from 1909 to 1922. 




Area (ha). 


Production of ginned cotton 
(qx) 

Regions 

1909-10 

1914-13 

1919-20 

1909-10 

1914-15 

1920-21 

1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1913—19 

1918-19 

1921—22 

1913-14 

1918-19 

1921-22 

BiUDpe. 

North and Ceiitial A- 

10 2241 

Q 8841 

It 878^ 

30 116 

22 003 

25 829 

mctica ... 

13 928 268 14 087 255'I3 686 822 28 706 594 *7 267 137 24 334 734 

Asia. 

1 9 187 086) 

9 052 552 

8691 854 

7 863 226 

7 939 332 

8 643 176 

North Africa 

759 816 

732 5771 

775 656 

3 229 074 

2 550 543 

2 383 932 

South America . 1 

272 I74j 

309 533 

476 809 

879 097 

977 300, 

I 440 637 

South Africa i 

26 045 

27 366 

*5 789 

28 671 

2x483' 

20 302 

Oceania. ^ 

150' 

45 

3 140 

i €>3 

72 

735 


Grand Total . . . 24 183 763 24 2 19 212 23 671 948 40 730 9 |i 38 786 870 36 849 345 


Table I, wliich gives the averages of these recent years, shows also 
that the decrease in the area cultivated, which in round numbers is about 
one and a half million hectares, does not correspond with the decrease 
in production, which exceeds four million ijnintals ; the latter being much 
greater in coniparison with the decrease of the area cultivated, sine* 
according to Table II in the above-mentioned Annuatre the average of 
production per hectare varies between i b q, and 1.7 q Other causes 
have therefore influenced this decrease, which will be examined later in 
considering certain fundamental questions in the world's cotton problem. 

If the figures relating to the statistics of the world’s production in 
various countries are examined in detail, we see that there are at pre¬ 
sent three principal cotton centres in the world, all situated in the Northern 
hemisphere, namely — the United States of America, which produced 
in 1909-10/1913-14, 28258194 qx, in 1914-15/XQ18-19. 26 937 344 qx., 
in 19I9"2*^*/^92X*22, 23 994 ^79 9^- > British India, with the following pro- 
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duction ;— in 1909-10/1913-14, 7 770 220 qx., in 1914-15/1918-19, 7 785 099 
qx., in 1919-20/1921-22, 8 391 671 qx. ; Egypt, with the following produc¬ 
tion :— in 1909-10/1913-14, 3 149 782 qx., in 1914-15/1918-19, 2 462 037 qx. 
in 1919-20/1921-22, 2 232 576 qx 

Brazil, chiefly in the Southern hemisphere comes next with — 

1919-10 — 1913-14 6ii 900 qx. 

1914-15 — 191819 675460 » 

1919-20 — 1920-22 I 045 304 » 

Regarding the yield per hectare, which is a very important coeffi¬ 
cient, it is given, according to the above-mentioned Anmtatre, for a number 
of countries in Table II (p 930) 

These figures are very important, because they show that, except 
in I^eru, where the average production per hectare is the highest, Rgypt 
and Japan, where the averages always exceed 3 qx per hectare, in the 
other countries (including the United States which is the greatest cotton 
centre in the world), the averages are very low and in certain countries 
almost negligible These figures indicate that the chief cotton region of 
the Northern hemisphere is Ivg^^’pt where the averages always exceed 
3 qx and often 4 qx. per hectare , while in the Southern hemisphere, 
the averages reach and exceed 3 qx. per hectare in South America 
The Southern hemisphere has higher averages than the .Northern hemi¬ 
sphere, indeed almost double 

Apart from the decrease in the total area cultivated, the decrease 
of the world's cotton production is due also generally to the almost con¬ 
tinuous decrease in the production of cotton per hectare, winch is shewn 
in Table II. 


* 

The above paragraphs give the i>resent position of tlie world’s cotton 
production and the question of the future possibilities of development 
next arises. 

In certain countries, such as Brazil, in certain central and eastern 
parts of Africa and in certain parts of Asia, the production of cotton is 
susceptible of great extension and probably this is the case for China, 
Manchuria and Korea. 

J, A. Todd in a very interesting article published in a recent number 
of The Agricultural Journal of India, recognises that Brazil is a very im¬ 
portant centre of cotton production capable of very great development. 
Further, it should not be forgotten that the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners has recently sent representatives to Brazil to investi¬ 
gate and study on the spot the x>ossibilities of cotton production ; and that 
this mission, which is composed of members of unquestionable authority, 
has recognised that Brazil possesses most favourable conditions of climate 
and soil for becoming a centre of cotton production, of the highest import¬ 
ance It is certainl3’^ necessary that all measures calculated to encourage 
planters as effectively as possible should be taken and that all modem 
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TahijS II. — Unitary production of cotton in the world from 1909 to 1922. 

I Yield* quintals per hectare 


Number 

^ Country 

I 

1909-10 

1914-15 


1919-20 



to 

to 


to 



XOI3-I4 

1917-19 


1921-22 

I 

* Bulgaria... 

1 

1 2.3 

1.1 1 


1.8 

2 

Oreece . 

(i) 3.0 

2.5 

(1) 2 2 

3 

Malta. 

2.3 

2.1 1 


2.2 


Europe .... 

‘ 2 .» 

S.S 1 


3 .x 

4 

Antigun. 

I 8 I 

( ) I.I 

(x) 1.3 

5 

Barbados . 

1.4 1 

I 3 

(l) 1.0 

6 

United States . 

2,0 1 

I 9 


1*7 

7 

Grenada. 

1 — 

(3) I.o 

(x) x ,3 

8 

Dutch W cst Indieo. 

(4) 2-4 1 

2.5 

(x) 2.5 

9 

Jamaica. .... 

1 —. J 

2 5 


— 

10 

Mexico. 

— 

— 


— 

II 

^Slontserrat. 


I 7 


1.8 

12 

St Kitts and Nevi^-. 

1 I 6 

I 5 


^ 5 

13 

St Vincent.. .. 

^ 12 

0 8 


0 8 


North America . . . 

?.i 

1.0 


1.8 

14 

Cyprus . 

— 

(.) 0.4 


U3 

15 

British India . . . . 

1 0.9 

0,9 


I 0 

16 

Judo ChiUia ... . 

— 

{4) X X 


— 

17 

Japan . . 


4 2 

(3) 3 9 

x8 

Korea . 

0.9 

1.2 

(3) 1.5 


Asia . 

1 0.S 

0.0 


1.0 

19 

Algf*rio . 


— 


— 

20 

Egypt . 

1 4 5 \ 

3 9 


333 

21 

Uganda . . . ... 

2.1 

i.o 


* 4 

22 

Anglo-I gyptian Sudan . 

(4) 17 

(i) I 0 

(3) I 5 

23 

Togo (hrench zone) . 

(3) 0.4 1 

0.3 


0 5 


Africa .... 

4.Z 

s.s 


3,1 


Northern Hemisphere . 

1 

1.0 


1.8 

24 1 

Argentina . 

(4) 2.9 

2.9 

(3) 2.6 

25 1 

Brazil . 

,(4) 3-0 ' 

(4) 2 9 


2.8 

26 1 

Peru. 

1 

1 

4.3 ' 

(3) 5*3 

1 

South America 

s.* 1 

3.2 


3,0 

2*7 j 

Belgian Congo. . . 

, — {3) oil 


1 0.3 

28 1 

Nyasaland. 

(4) O.q 

0 9 I 

(3) 

1 0 6 

24 1 

Tanganyika . 

(*) I 9 

- \ 


1 X.5 

30 1 

Union ot South Africa. 

I 7 

1.7 1 

[aj 

1 * 4 

\ 

Africa .... 

l.l 1 

0.8 


0.8 

31 1 

Australia. 

I 0 

1.4 (3) 1.5 

1 

Southern Hemisphere . . . 

s.t ' 

3,0 


X.8 

1 

General Averages. . . 

I.V 

1.0 , 


t.f 

(1) One year only — (.^) Average of 3 years — (i) Average of 2 years ~ 

(4) Avei- 


age of 4 years 
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cultural methods directed towards industrialisation and high production 
should be introduced. 

In the report presented by Dr. de Campos to the Vlth Oeneral Assem¬ 
bly of the International Institute of Agriculture it is stated that in certain 
regions of Brazil, such as the State of Paulo and in the North-East, 
there are very high unitary yields of cotton, wliich exceed the averages of 
any other country 

Docal varieties are very important and ha\e a gieat future The 
variety Riqueza has a very fine fibre, strong, flexible and glossy. “ Moc6 '' 
(which can be grown very successtullv in Serido) produces a fibre 
45 mm long and, in that legion, the plant becomes perennial, produc¬ 
ing bolls for 10-15 years, while in ICgypt a somewhat siiiulai species is 
annual, requiring more labour, and giving a smaller yield of fibre Another 
imjxirtant variety is Rim de Boi " the heibaceous short stapled cotton 
plant has the advantage that it can be grown in places which are un¬ 
suitable for other species and that it develops very rapidly thus, at Ala- 
gdros and Sergipe, only 3 months elapse between planting and picking, 
while at Maranhao one month and a half is said to suffice 

In recent years tlie cotton prodiution of Bta/il has increased consid¬ 
erably, as the following statistics, taken from the previously mentioned 
Annnairr, show On the other hand it has decieased \ery much in other 
countries 


Years 

Qointals 

1915-16 

611 900 

19 x 6-17 

608 327 

1917-1H 

747 i '54 

1916*19 

734 461 

1919 20 

8 m 971 

1920-21 

977 842 

1921 «2 

l 326 000’ 


♦The figures 1921-22 are approximate 

According to Himiu^ry, ipiuted by I'rof Kicct in Ins rei)ort, theie are 
distinct possilnUties for the development of cotton growing in British 
Colonies in Africa and esiiecially in Nigeria, whence ib 000 bales (of 400 
pounds each) were ex|x>rted in 1920, and some day^ there may be a produc¬ 
tion of one million bales , in Uganda, a country where cotton w^as unknown 
ib y^ears ago, the production was 5 J ^^*00 bales in 1920 and anticqiations 
of the future point to 500 000 ; in the Sudan 22 000 bales were obtained, 
and there is a possibility^ of favourable development up to i 500 000 
Altogether Great Britain might possibly obtain from these three colonies, 
after a lapse of years 3 million bales of 400 pounds, which would repre¬ 
sent V? of the present total production of the whole worUl. 

There are also certain possibilities for the development of cotton 
growing in Krytlirea, in the districts situated on the Anglo-Egy'^ptiau 
frontier and along the coast; but it will be necessary to bring to a conclusion 
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the experiments in selection of some American varieties of the “ American 
Upland'' type, and especially of the variety ''Triumph" and of some 
short stapled " Orleans " kinds which have given excellent results. Italian 
Somaliland, especially tlie region of middle Ouebi Schebe, where the Duke 
of the Abruzzi has started a large farm and extensive irrigation works 
are being carried out, contains plains where by means of irrigation cotton 
planting could be considerably developed. 

Before the war the Russians were investigating, the possibility of 
intensif>dng and extending the growth of cotton in Transcaucasus and in 
Turkestan. 

The following figures have been quoted for Russia in Asia :— 


Veam Quintals 

1909-10. 906967 

igio-ii.X 500 787 

1911-12.I 604 945 

i 9 ia-i 3 . 134 225 

1913- 14.I 449 747 

1914- 15. .... I 574 605 

1915- 16. 2145 209 


Unfortunately the present conditions exclude the possibility of any 
reliable forecasts or estimates. 

In the United States, which is the greatest centre of world cotton, 
production has decreased, both on account of some reduction in area 
under cotton and of the significant decrease in the unitary ^deld. In 
fact from a maximum production of 34 983 423 qx. obtained in 1914-15 
production went down to a minimum of t8 082 538 qx. in 1921-22. 

The case of Kgypt is similar and the decrease has been equally marked. 
Egyptian production reached its maximum in 1913-14 with 3 443 193 qx, 
and its minimum in 1921-22 with i 482 624 qx. One of the principal causes 
of this decreased production in Ivgypt is to be found in infections, especially 
the " pink boUworm", while other contributory factors are want of 
manure, continuous cropping, and too long continued growth on the 
same ground and the state of the soil in relation to irrigation and drainage. 

A region which may perhaps have some future for cotton planting, 
when the political problems and those of irrigation and labour have been 
solved, is Mesopotamia, where there is a possibility^ of utilising more than 
121 000 ha., along the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Exper¬ 
iments, undertaken by Capt. R. ThomAvS in 1918 and continued in the 
following years, gave promise of eventual, good results. 


hrom this rapid examination the following conclusions may be drawn. 
1) The growth of cotton in the different countries of the world 
is susceptible of substantially increased development, especially through 
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encouragement in those new countries in which conditions are particularly 
favourable. 

2) The causes of the present decrease in the worlds production of 
cotton are due to the decrease in the area cultivated and esi>ecially to the 
decrease in the unitary yield. 

3) The decrease in yield is due to complex causes, among which are * 
— deterioration of the species grown in the absence of good selection me¬ 
thods, the still imperfect cultural methods followed in many regions and 
the insect pests which in certain countries destroy a large portion of the 
crops. 

The unitary yield probably depends on a combination of geo¬ 
graphical and ecological factors which require detailed study and exact 
determination in the interest of the world's future cotton production. 

5) In cotton statistics, it is necessary to distiiigmsh between the 
production of long stapled and short stapled species, the more so because, 
from the standpoint of manufacture and market prices, these two types 
of cotton may be considered in many respects as different products 
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Another problem of capital imi>ortance in the cotton question is that 
of seed. The success or comparativ^e failure of cotton crops dei>ends spe¬ 
cially on the quaUty of the seed used. 

The most serious fact which impairs both the quality and quantity 
of the product originates from the nuxing of the seed which takes place 
during the operation of ginning the cotton If the ginning machines are 
not perfectly cleaned, a small quantity of the seed of one v^anety 
remains, and gets mixed with the next variety. The impurity of the seed 
results in the mixture of varieties in the crop and, owing to the facility 
with which cotton plants cross-fertilise, considerable quantities of na¬ 
tural hybrids are produced which impair the homogeneity of the crop and 
the quality of the produce. This phenomenon is most evident in the 
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United States and is one of the principal causes of the deterioration of va* 
rieties of cotton plants and their low 3deld. An interesting study has been 
made on this subject in Texas by Saunders and Carbon, and has 
shown that the mixture of seeds takes place in the case of the drum 
of ginning machines, that the ginned seed contains not less than 14 to 
16 % of seeds from the lot of cotton previously ginned and that it 
contains also a small percentage of the previous lot. 

To avoid this mixing the ginning apparatus must be carefully 
cleaned before proceeding to gin each new lot; these precautions require 
longer time which slightly increases the cost of the operation, but the 
advantages obtained are well worth the expense and result in an im¬ 
proved cotton crop. 

Selection carried out by scientific methods is of very great importance 
tor improving tlie seed Researches on this subject have been under¬ 
taken for many 3’ears in British India at the experimental agricultural sta¬ 
tions of Akola, vSindenahi, allpur, Mirpurkas and in Burma These 
researches have for object the isolation of the most productive and most 
important tvpes, from an agricultural standxxiint, from the mixtures 
of forms \\hich constitute the local varieties or types and also the study 
of those exotic species which are most suitable for growing The results 
obtained should encourage ijerseveiauce in this line and also might serve 
as an eKani})le to other (lo\ eruments to carr\ out simitar imestigation 
and research in their countries 

The work of .selecthm by lines carried out b}^ B C Burt 

and Hatdi R Ki7\mui)1>in at the Kaliempur Station (British Indies) and 
which deals with the t3’XJe of acclimatised cotton plant known under the 
generic name ol Cawmpore American ma>' yield some imxiortant re¬ 
sults the quality and quantit3'' of the x>i*t>duce in the selected forms have 
always been superior to that of the original mixtures and may open the 
wav to further improvements 
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In Kgyxit, where the deterioration of cotton has been ver>" maiked 
in recent 3^ears, ver3 sean'hing investigations ha\'e been made regarding 
the cau.ses of this deterioration which entiiils enormous economic injury 
to the countr3'. The article by \icroR Mo.sseri on tins subject, .seems 
to be most interesting; he notes in Ivgvjitian ccitton x>lants, not a 
true degeneration, but a deterioration due to essential and accidental 
causes which affect the quantitv' and (jualitv of the produce. To re 
medy it, especially so far as quality is concerned, it is necessar3’' to isolate 
and purif3^ the cultivated t3^i>es or to select the most suitable plants and 
shield them during propagation from all other xioUination 

Three methods can be used for this object — the first, emxiloyed by 
B\ixs at the Iailx)ratory of the Khedivial Society of Agriculture, consists, 
after having isolated a t3'pe, in adding, by means of crossing and method¬ 
ical elimination, the advantageous specific characters desired. This 
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is the method of addition or synthesis. The second consists in isolating 
the t3rpes which present the specific advantages desired, eliminating those 
which do not offer the advantage wished for, the {method of analysis or 
of elimination. The third method is that of the selection of advantageous 
mutations. 

The most difficult thing is to propagate the seeds ot pure types and 
keep them free from all contamination, and this can be done by care when 
ginning ; by not growing different varieties too near each other in order 
to avoid hybridisation , by eliminating undesiiable plants from the plan¬ 
tation and by rigorous control of the seed It is only in this way that 
the best Kgyptian t>pes can be saved fn^m inevitable decadence. 

This rapid study of cotton seed may be concluded by the following 
recommendations , — 

1) That all cotton glowing countries should carry out investi¬ 
gation and reseaich on the genetics of local and imported species of cot¬ 
ton plants, following the methods used in India and Ij^gypt, with the 
object of isolating the best pure lines 

2) That, as soon as these puie tvpes are obtained and established, 
every effort should bv made to keep them free irom all degeneration, espe 
dally by av’^oiding the cultivation ot various species in adjacent areas- 

3) The greatest care and cleanliness should be used in ginning cot¬ 
ton for seed jiurposes so as to avoid the imxtuie of seeds of different 
varieties, which lakes place, as has been clearly i>ioved, in the ginning 
machines. 


III. ~ DISKAvSlvS Ob' THK COTrON PLANT 

BiBl IOGRA.PHY 

1) liouLDiNG, K , r Off on and other Vef^etabh F tbres — Iheh^ Pfoduction and Vtihsatton, 

pp I<onaoii, 1017 

2) JijMrrxi-, H, 7^5 cttltur,^\ colontahs Planfis tndusifteller, i>p 44 49 Pins, 1916 

3) Warburg, O and V\n Somi rfx Bravd, J F , Kuliurpflanzcn dcr Wcliutttschaft, 
PP 3*^8 392 Xxip/Jg, s a 

Sec also the colleclton of Monihlv BuUitms of Agricultural IntilU^tnci and PUntt Di'^tasi^ 
of the Inteniationol Institute of \grKiiltun which contain, under the Plint IhscJi%L'>, 

much information on the disease-5 of the cotton plant ami their remedies 

The cotton plant, like all cultivated plants, is subject to numerous 
diseases, some of which arc very destructiv^e to the crop These diseases 
may be grouped in h classes — The first includes those which are due to 
physiological causes, the second deals with diseases due to vegetable pa¬ 
rasites, the third includes all diseases caused by animals, especially by 
insects. 


{A) Diseases i>ui: to puysioeogicae cavsi s 

(1:1) ** Mosaic disease or Yellow leaf blight - This is characterised 
by yellow spots which are arranged more or less regularly on the surface 
of the leav’^es and cause withering and fall of the leaves. This disease 
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is often aggravated by the simultaneous attack of some fungus. It 
is due to the weak constitution of the plants attacked and the remedy 
lies in better cultivation such as the addition of kainit to the soil which 
is always beneficial 

(b) ** Red X^af Blight — This is shown by a red margin of the 
leaves ; the growth of the plant is gradually arrested and the leaves fall. 
This disease is due to scarcity of some fertilising elements of the soil and 
can be controlled by means of manures, in order to supply the elements 
which are lacking {potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid). 

(c) “ Shedditig of Bolls — Disease due to unfavourable climatic 
conditions and which is frequently noticed during periods of drought 
or excessive rain. 

(B) DiSEVSKS OE CRYPTOa\MlC ORUilN. 

{a) Anthracnose — This disease is caused by ( oLletotrichum 
Gobsvpii, and it attacks the stems and the leaves. No direct remedies 
against this disease are known * phosphate and potassic mantires render 
the plants more resistant to attack. Where the disease has shown 
itvSelf, all the refuse remaining in the field after the harvest should be col¬ 
lected and burnt and cotton should not be grown there in the follow 
ing year. 

(h) Wilt or Trenching ts produced by Neocosmospora I'asfn- 
lecta : the fungus enters the plant b}' its roots and gradtially invades the 
whole vegetative system The first indication of the diseases is the turn¬ 
ing yellow of the under pail of the lowest leaves On examination of the 
stem after breaking, it will be seen that the fibrovascular bundles are 
dark brown The only remedy for this disease is selection, which enables 
resistant varieties to be obtained , in the United States the Sea Island " 
cotton industry which was threatened with extinction, has been saved 
by this method. 

{c) '' Root Rot IS due to a species of Ozomunt, a fungus which also 
attacks other plants besides cotton, such as lucerne, apple trees etc The 
fungus attacks the roots and lives on the soil at the expense of the plant. 
The only means of control is a scientific rotation, by following cotton 
crops with cereals which are resistant to tins disease ; cotton should not 
be grown for three or fi^ur years on land where the disease has shown itself. 

(d) Cotton Iveaf BlightThis is the most common disease of 
the cotton plant. The fungus {Sphaerella t^ossyptna) usually attacks the 
oldest leaves and predisposes the plant to attacks by other diseases, par¬ 
ticularly Mosaic disease The infected leaves are characterised by sfKits, 
white or light brown in the centre and reddish on the edges. 

{c) Cotton Mildew Due to Ramular%a areola, this disease shows 
itself on the leaves by small zones bordered by marbling. 

(/) Angular Deaf Spot.— The disease is shown by dark angular 
spots on the leaves of the less vigorous plants ; good cultivation is 
the best means of prevention. 
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Heteroderma radicicola causes swellings on the roots and diseases 
of bacterial origin also attack the cotton plant. 

(C) Diseases op animal origin. 

{a) Cotton Boll Weevil {Anthonomus grandts). This is the great¬ 
est enemy of cotton crop. This beetle, a native ot Mexico was reported 
in 1892 in Southern Texas, and has spread to such an extent that it has 
invaded almost the whole cotton growing area, and causes enormous dam¬ 
age. The eggs are laid in spring on the flower buds or on the young cap¬ 
sules ; the larvae feed on these parts of the plant and the insect mul¬ 
tiplies so rapidly that five generations occur between the ist may and 
the I>ecember. Control by means of its natural enemies has been 
tried, among which are some hymenoptera {Ectatomma tuberculatum, Bra- 
con meihioY, Cotolaccus imertu^, Euryioma tylodermah^, etc) Dwight 
I^IERCE has tned to limit the development by placing beside it other 
anthonoines but with little result. 

Insecticides, arseniate of lead among others, have proved ineffec¬ 
tive. The best means of control is to prevent the normal evolution of 
the species by adopting the following measures — (i) selection of va¬ 
rieties which ripen very earl}^, (2) sow as early as possible , (3) hasten growth 
by all means Furthermore, as the insect hibernates on the leaves and 
on debris of the soil, they should be burnt Rotation also decreases 
the damage In zones with a diy’^ climate (Kast Texas, California, etc ) 
the plant is protected to some extent from the attacks of the boll weevil 

(6) Cotton Boll Worm or capsule worm This is the larva of 
a micro-lepidopter {Heltofhts armtgera or Noctua armis^era) which is very 
common and feeds on the leaves, flowers and capsules of the cotton plant 
and causes great damage As it also attacks other plant, it is recommend¬ 
ed to sow catch-crops, esjiecially maize sown late in the middle ot the 
cotton fields to attract the insect at the time when the larvae develop. 
Insecticides made witii Paris gieen and arseniate of lead have given good 
results In l^gypt the ** Cotton boll worm is the larva of Earia^ tn^u- 
lana, wluch behaves like the former and catises enormous damage , it also 
attacks hemp and Hibtscuh esculentus (gonibo, chindi) which is used in In¬ 
dia as a trap-crop An analogous species (Earta\ tabia) has been noticed 
in Egsrpt, India, Ceylon and Java 

The Egyptian Boll Worm " is Prodenia httorahs 

(c) Knk Boll Worm '' or “ small boll worm " is the larva of anoth¬ 
er micro-lepidopter very common in Europe. Asia and Africa {Gele- 
chia gosisypidla) which causes such great damage to cotton plantations that 
it destroys them completely, as has happened in India and in Kgv^pt, where 
it is one of the causes of the decadence of cotton growing. The capsules 
attacked should be carefully collected and burnt, the use of lamps to 
attract and capture the insect, which is nocturnal, also gives good re¬ 
sults. To destroy the larvje in the seed, which is the principal cause 
of propagation of the disease, the following methods may be employed ; 
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i) treatment of the seed with hot air at So® C ; (2) fumigation with 
bisulphide of carbon or hydrocyanic acid or sulphurous anhydride ; (3) im¬ 
mersion for 24 hours in a o i % solution of cyllin 

{d) “ Cotton Worm ” {Alabama atgtllacea) is another micro-lepidop- 
ter whose larva is a troublesome enemy of the cotton plant in the South 
of the United States and in the West Indies This larva first attacks 
the topmost leaves and then descends towards the base of the plant de¬ 
stroying everything in its course, including young buds, flowers and young 
capsules 

In the United States good results have been obtained from an in¬ 
secticide composed of powdered arseniate of lead mixed with Paris gieen, 
slaked Ume and flour In the West Indies the larva is destroyed by a 
wasp {Pohstes annularis or " Jack Spaniard 

The ''Ueaf Roller'' of different cotton countries is 

[e] ** Cutworms " are the larvae of certain insects (Feltia sp , Agro- 
tis \psilon, etc ), which attack the young cotton plants after the germina¬ 
tion of the seed The best means of control is to place poisoned cabbage 
leaves in the infected plantations 

(/) " Cotton Aphis Thi*- is Aphib gossyptt which attacks a large 
number of young plants and the buds The best remed\ is the use of 
emulsions of soap and creoline 

(g) "'Cotton Stainers" The worst are — Dy^dotits (the Amer¬ 
ican " red bug ") and the Pentatoma (P. ligata), the " conchuola " of 
Mexican planters 

Locusts also cause much damage to cotton plantations 


As is seen from this brief review, the diseases of the cotton plant 
are many and often very serious To control them it is indispensable 
to take international and national measures. These measures should 
prohibit the transport of seed of infected regions, unless disinfected and 
carefully controlled, into regions free from disease , methods of control 
should be studied and the most resistant types should be selected It 
has been proved, for instance, that the resistance of Indian cotton plants 
to certain parasites is due to abundant resinous secretions which cov^er the 
valves of the capsules This course, namely the study of types resistant 
to and free from disease, wliich has already given such excellent results 
with cereals for resistance to rust, will give important results provided 
that the investigations are undertaken with adequate means and a clear 
idea of the ends to be attained 
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798 - Phenological Observations in HoHand in 1021.. — Bos, 11., in Cuitura, Year 34, 

No. 400, pp 2-1 “i. Tiel, Jail 1922 

Results of observations made in 1921 at the stations organised by the 
writer in Holland. Noticeable points ■ 

(1) The great abundance of flower buds of the ash (Fraxinus 
excelaior) ; 

(2) The severe frost C) of I5th-i6th April which damaged 
the flowering of cherr\' and ]>ear trees and destroyed the shoots of acacias 
and plane trees ; 

(3) The early flowering and ripening, 10 days earlier than usual, 
of autumn r3-e ; 

(4) The severe drought in spring-summer caused a series of interest¬ 

ing phenomena : - - there was a partial fall of leaves in the summer, fol¬ 
lowed, ill certain plants Aei^culus, etc.) by a fresh foliation and 

flowering ; pear and ajiple trees blossomed for the second time at the end 
of June and commencement of July, and produced, generally, fruit half 
the size of normal fniits, but which in some cases attained remarkable 
size ; most of them had no pips. 

The drought also caused the leaves to turn yellow and wither, but 
this phenomenon should not be considered as an anticipation of the nor¬ 
mal process of fading and fall in autumn. This process in fact, took 
place as usual in autunin, but notably late, due, according to the writer, 
to excessive exposure to tlie sun. G. A. 

799 ~ Bata regarding the Distribution and Intensity of Hail in Bulgaria. — (vrigorov, 

G. in Semkdelie^ year XXV, part 8, pp. 121-122. Sofia, Aug. 1921. 

Data collected during tlie decennial period 1911-1920 warrant tlie 
statement that the greater part of Bulgarian territory is subject to fre¬ 
quent and severe hailstoniis. The phenomenon has an essentially local 
character ; cases however of extensive hailstorms, sucli as that of the i8th 
June, 1915, which raged over 164 communes, are not lacking. In most 
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Distribution of hail in Bulgaria. 
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! Date 

j of the last hail 
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tity of hail 

' Number of days 
on which hail fell 

Number of Communes in which hail fell 

Year 
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*9 ’ 8 
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on which 
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1 

1 

Thrice 

1 Four times 
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89 

I 

16 1 

3 
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27IV 
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52 

39 
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232 

38 1 

8 

2 

I 

1913 

22 IV 
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131 
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70 

55 
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264 
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*7 

8 

4 

1914 

3 V 

9IX 

130 
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90 

63 
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315 

94 i 

2^3 

5 

4 

1915 
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60 
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81 

36 

6 

4 

1916 
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I5I 
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93 

65 

470 

358 
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43 

13 

9 

1917 

19 rv 
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134 i 
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60 

49 

281 

227 
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5 

2 

— 

1918 

23 rv 

10IX 

141 

27 vn 

57 

47 

369 

302 

54 ! 

II 

* 

— 

1919 

9IV 

18 X 

193 

25 VII 

43 

54 

322 

257 

50 1 

II 

3 

I 

1920 

24 nr 

71X 

137 

19 VII 

49 

54 

316 

1 . . 

*45 

44 

_ 

17 

8 
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cases the hail clouds come from the west or north-west, and the pheno¬ 
menon ordinarily is seen between 2 p. m. and 6 p. m.; it is very rare in the 
morning, the evening and at night. 

The annexed Table contains the following data:— i) duration of 
the hail season; 2) number of days on which hail fell; 3) number 
of communes in which hail fell, on the average, once, twice, or more 
often. 

During the period dealt with, the duration of the hail season was 
154 days (5 months). There were, on the average, 52 days of hail, and 
hail fell in 340 communes or 26 */4 % of the insured communities. The 
co-operative Bank had to indemnify 18 % of the insured (47 166) and 
pay 17997416 ki pence at par). G. A. 

aoo - The Soil Fauna of Agricultural Land. — buchle, p. (Departmeut of Agricultural 
Entomology, Victoria University of Manchessler), in The Annah of AppUed Biohny, 
Vol 8, Nos. 3-4, pp. 135-145, bibliography of 10 works. Eondon, November 1921. 

It is well known that cultivation has a detrimental effect upon the 
soil fauna, and various cultural operations are strongly advocated as pre¬ 
ventive and remedial measures against the depredations of soil insects. 
However, it is not known whether arable land possesses a characteristic 
fauna apart from species peculiar to certain crops. 

Hence, the survey was carried out on three types of agricultural land 
and the author studied the fauna of: a) land continuously under the 
plough for a number of years; since 1916, the rotation of crops included 
oats, potatoes, turnips and mangels and wheat; a dressing of farm-yard 
manure was given preparatory to the root-crop; 2) pasture land that 
had been broken up not less than three years previously ; 3) permanent 
pasture, or meadow-land. The author gives all the characters of these 
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tfar«e types. In stud3Hlng the fauna, g-inch cube samples were used ; 
the soil was allowed to dry and then passed through sieves of dijGEerent 
degrees of fineness. The arthropoda thus collected were carefully classi-’ 
fied. The researches lasted from October 1919 to May 1920 ; during this 
time viz., nine months, the soil fauna were more stable and numerous on 
the grassland than on the arable land, probably because grassland bears 
a vegetative covering, while little if any vegetation exists on arable land; 
further, the ploughing and working of the ground brii^s the fauna to the 
surface and exposes the animal life, not only to bird attack, but also to 
harsh climatic conditions, especially in the winter and early spring, thus 
disturbing many hibernating species. There was a corresponding increase 
in the fauna on all the three types of land as the vegetative growth increas¬ 
ed. No characteristic fauna of arable land could be discovered ; the pre¬ 
dominant species were those commonly found on pasture. 

The author has, however, not made any quantitative determinations, 
as these investigations are of a preliminary’' character. I,. V. 

Sox - Influenee of Salts on Baeterial Aetivlties of Soil. grbavbs, j.k. in The 

Botanical Gasette, vol. lyXXIII, No. 3, pp. 161-180, bibliography of 29 works. Chi¬ 
cago, March 1922. 

A study has been made of tlie influence of 24 salts on soil microflora 
and the minimum amount of solution required to effect certain forms or 
bacterial activity, such as ammonification, nitrification and nitrogen 
fixation. The results are tabulated clearly, showing the six cations of the 
different salts employed and the 4 anions and the measure of toxicity 
of the resulting 24 salts. 

As regards ammonification, the maximum retarding effect was 
noted with potassium chloride and sulphate of iron (vol. mol. = 625 X 
lO“’) ; then in order of sequence is placed calcium chloride and nxagnesiuni 
nitrate {156 X 10-’) etc. The toxicity of a compound is regulated by 
both anion and cation ; almost without exception the chlorides are more 
toxic than the corresiK^nding nitrates. The sulphate varies according 
to the cation with which it is combined. The relative toxicity for the 
anions can be written as follows : Cl > NO3 > SO4 > CO3, and the results 
for the cation :— Mn > Mg > l^^e > Ca > Na K or the monovalent anion 
is more toxic than the bivalent and viceversa for the cation. 

Results obtained with nitrification indicate that the nitrifying organ¬ 
isms are more sensitive than the preceding ; toxicity of salt increases 
with concentration much more rapidly than in the case of the amiuon- 
ifiers : —COs > NO3 > SC)4 > Cl; and of the cations K > Mg > Fe > 
Mn > Ca > Na. 

As regards nitrogen fixation, the organisms concerned, are on the 
contrary very resistant, so that the concentrations employed were hardly 
ever strong enough to act as a retarding agent; the results do not there¬ 
fore allow any definite conclusions to be drawn as to the degrees of tox¬ 
icity of the various salts. 

It appears, however, that toxicity is due in a large measure to osmo- 
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tic iiifluenccb. Tims with 24 salts, i() became toxic when the osmotic 
pressure ranged between 1.43 and 1.96 atmospheres. But other factors 
intervene ; for example the range of toxicity for cations on ammonification 
organisms shows a similarity to that due to protoplasmic formation ; it 
is very probable that the cations modify the proteins forming the proto-- 
plasm and in such a way as to incapacitate them for their normal functions. 

AH except 0 of these salts acted as stimulants of bacterial activity, 
measured by tlie quantity of ammonia, nitrates and nitrogen fixation. 

In the investigations made on bacterial activity it was discovered 
that assimilation of part of the organic material occurs. This influence 
is well indicated in the solubility of the rock phosphate; to indentify the 
changes due to bacteria, organic phosphorus has been treated with water- 
soluble phosphorus. The results obtained show that certain salts, for 
example manganese carbonate, increased bacterial activity (135. i % com¬ 
pared with the control), whilst with others such as magnesium carbonate 
a contrary eflect was obtained (85 1 ‘^o)* Iv. V. 

802 - Influence of Azotobacter added to the Soil on the Plant-growth. — 

Fouassier, M anf 1 I^hommc, J , m CompUs rendus dc'i Seances de VAcadimte d\4 rt~ 

culture de I ranee^ Vol 8, N’o 7, pp i SS 1 59 Pans, IVb i *>, ii)>2 

The writers lecall that since 1877, Schi.ocsinu and JNIuntz, on the 
basis of Pasleurian ideas, had shown that the i)rocesses of nitrification 
of nitrogenous matter are in correlatitm with the existence in the soil, 
of living agents, whose action is aireste<l by steiilising agents such as 
chloroform or heat. Later nitrification ami the fixing of nitrogen were 
the object of researches on the part of Bi rtiiflot, Joulik, A. Gautier, 
BRi;Ai., Andr^:, etc. In 1893 Winooradsky noted the symbiosis of 
IvCguminosae with the nitrogen-fixing micif)bes , later he isolated one of 
the most active agents of this pheiwnucnoii, the Azotohacter , Dj^hj^rain 
studied the action of Azoiobachy on the soil in different conditions. 

Meanwhile, methods weie sought ft>r favouring the multix>lication of 
nitrogen-fixing microbes in the soil, for increasing theii power, and for 
determining their solution b> means ol suitable sterilisation, ^apparent 
and Rabat^ observed that bv spiaying the soil with a solution of 
suliihuric acid to the extent ol i cub m per hectare an increased crop was 
obtained. In America and Ivngland sterilisation of the soil is practised 
in market gardening. In France Truffaut and Bezssonoff after hav¬ 
ing studied the action of aromatic carbides fixed on calcium sulphide as 
sterilising agent. 

The writers have made similar ex|)eriments , but for sterilisation 
they have used formol in doses of 3 45 per cub. m.; they abandoned the use 
of calcium sulphide because Truffaut, who had recognised it as one of 
the best soil sterilisers, had also proved tliat the sulphur in its composi¬ 
tion is a fertiliser. As nitrogen-fixing agent the writers used Azotohacter 
agilis, isffiated to a pure state, and then cultivated in non sterilised, aqueous 
extract of earth, to which a little glucose was added: in this non-nitrogen- 
gous medium the Azotohacter soon got the upper hand while the other 

[ 8 #l- 80 !e] 
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germs perished. The experiments were made on 5 i)l(jts of ground in the 
open field, i sq. m. each and arranged in a similar way : one remained as 
control plot, two were sterili^^ed, two not; in the case of each of these two 
pairs, to one plot was added mould containing i 5 of organic nitrogen ; 
24 hours after sterilisation broadcast sowing was made with clover seed ; 
then over all the plots, except the control plot, the hcjuid containing the 
Azoiohacier was poured using % of a litre per sq m , diluted with 5 litres 
of ordinary water. The differences in growth, at first imperceptible, 
became well marked towards the 20th day in favour of the Azotohacter, 
it is strange to record that the growth was greater in the sterilised plot 
to which no mould was added Without wishing to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of these researclies, the inference is that Azotohacter is able to 
cause the fixation of nitrogen even if it is added directly to the soil V 

803 - Kitrogen Fixation in Ericaceae. - raynpr, c , m / he Botanical (razeitt, voi 73, 

No 3, pp 226 2 35, 4 ChiuiRO, March 1922 

The article gives a general review of llie subject together with s<3me 
new data. 

It has been known since the middle of the nineteentli century that 
plants belonging to the Ivricaceae form charactenstic mycorliiza, but it is 
only recently that some bght has l^een thrown upon the relations between 
the plant-host and the endophyte 

In 1907 Ti:rni:tz succeeded in isolating from the roots of certain 
Kricaceae several pycnidia-torniing fungi which were all referred by 
and IIfmmings to the genus Phoma, They differed from the species 
previously found associated with JCncaceae in the small sire of their pycni- 
dio-spores, and though isolated from plant species growing in close prox¬ 
imity, are specific strains, distinguishable by definite morphological and 
physiological characters The most distinct forms were named Phoma 
tadicts Eficae, Ph r Tetrahcis, Ph r, Vacctni, Ph Owcocci, Ph r An- 
dfomedae respectively It should be noted that the isolation of fungi 
endophytic in the roots of plants is very difficult, and the identitv of the 
fungi can only be proved by inoculation from pure culture into the roots 
of sterile seedlings and the consequent formation of the mycorhiza tj^^pical 
for the species. Ti:rni:tz’s work in this connection is open to criticism, 
tor he never succeeded in obtaim'ng sterile Ivricaceae seedlings, and hence 
there was no proof that the mycorhizal condition was due to the inocu¬ 
lated fungi. 

Tkrnktz also tried to discover whether the Phomae lie had isolated 
could fix atmospheric nitrogen. He therefore cultivated them in nitro¬ 
gen-free media with all due precautions as to purity of materials, adequacy 
of controls and methods ol estimation The cultures were carried over a 
jieriod of several years, and frequently repeated. It was found that none 
of the five straims investigated required a supply of combined nitrogen for 
healthy development or growth. They all fixed atmospheric nitrogen, 
but in very different degrees I'rom his own comparative experiments, 
which agreed in this respect with the results obtained by other investi- 
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gators, Tkrnktz found that the strains of Phoma are much less energetic 
nitrogen fixers than Azotobaciet chroococcus, Clostridium pasteunanum and 
C'. americanum, but more economical as regards the amount of dextrose 
consumed to obtain the energy necessary for the process ; for example, 
the maximum amount of nitrogen combined for each mg. of dextrose used 
by them was 22 gm. as against 10.6 gm, in the case of the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. The values obtained for Aspergillus and Penicillium were too 
small to have any serious value. 

In ignorance of the work of Ternetz, the author made an exhaustive 
experimental study of an Kricacea, Callm¥a vulgaris and published the 
results in 1915. He showed that the fungus is already present in the 
testa of the seed and infects the young seedling immediately after germi¬ 
nation. A pycnidia-bearing fungus was eventuallj'^ isolated with compara¬ 
tive ease from unopened fruits. Proof of the identity of this fungus was 
provided by reinoculation into seedlings raised from sterilised s^ed. The 
author tried to detect the symbiotic relation between Calluna and the 
endophyte, and found that the former could not grow in a sterile medium, 
thus proving that a remarkable case of compulsory symbiosis existed 
between the two organisms. The hyphomycete is distributed thoughout 
the plant tissues of the host including the seed-coat and eventually reaches 
the ovary ; the mycelium spreads to the seed-coat, so that the seedling 
become infected. Root-formation by the seedlings is dependent upon 
early infection by the endophyte * if this does not take place, development 
ceases and the young plant perishes. It is probable that tlie same 
conditions exist in the whole family of liricaceae and in fact ovarial 
infection has been reported for many species, and the inability of seedlings 
to complete their development without infection has already been proved 
in a number of cases. 

Similar conditions are also to be found among the Orchidaceae, but 
here tlie endophyte is localised in the root-cells, so that the infection of 
the seedling is not insured. There is visible evidence in orchids of the 
digestion of the mycelium by the cells of the root, and it is clear that by 
this means the plant can draw indirectly upon organic compounds of car¬ 
bon and nitrogen in the soil. 

In the chlorophyllous orchids the endophyte can utihse the products 
of photosynthesis , otherwise the higher plant lives as a parasite at the ex¬ 
pense of the fungus. . This condition has been fully demonstrated for 
Gastrodia elata, a Japanese orchid, parasitic upon a fungus, Armillaria meU 
lea. It is certain therefore that one at least of the so-called saprophytic '' 
orchids is to a certain extent parasitic. This is the more interesting because 
the fungus in its turn has parasitic habits and invades the tuber of the 
orchid in the first instance in exactly the same manner as it attacks the 
tubers of the potato,, it is only afterwards that the fungus supplies the orchid 
with food. These facts explain the ecology of Caliima. There is no indi¬ 
cation in this Ericacea of digestion of the Phoma mycelium by the root, 
nor are there any obvious symptoms of attack or defence beyond the 
fact that the hyphae effect an entry and spread from cell to cell* It is 
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only in the mesophyll cells of the leaf that the mycelium undergoes di¬ 
gestion. The mycelium in its turn draws its supply of organic compounds 
from its host; as is proved by the cultures in solutions of mineral salts 
and the power it possesses of hydrolising arbiitin. This being so, the quest¬ 
ion of the use of the endophyte to the PMcaceae naturally presents itself. 
There is abundant evidence that the fungus can fix atmospheric nitrogen 
in a greater or less degree and supply it to the host in return for the or¬ 
ganic compounds it obtains from the host. Of this fact the following jjroofs 
have been obtained : r) infected Calluna seedlings, germinated on filter 
paper moistened with distilled water are vigorous and longhved , 2) the 
endophyte is widely distributed through the i>lant tissues, cleveloi>s in the 
intercellular spaces of the leaves and emerges into the air from the surface 
of the shoot, as if to obtain nitrogen from the atmosphere ; 3) the mv celium 
is afterwards digested by the mesophyll cells in wliich the fixation of 
oxygen takes place. On the other hand there is no evidence that the endo¬ 
phyte of Orchideae can absorb atmospheric uitiogen, for it does not spread 
into the chlorophyllous tissues 

In 191b, Dtjggar and l)A\as made an experimental survey of pie\ 4 ous 
work on nitrogen fixati<jn b}" fungi and extended the obser\'ations of earlier 
investigators, taking special precautions to avoid dubious experimetital 
methods. They tried many species and varieties of fungus, among which 
was Phoma Hetac which has the powder, common to all the Phomac, of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen. In this manner an indnect proof of nitiogeu fixa¬ 
tion on the part of Ivricaceae by means of endophytes was obtained 

The author has recently provided a further ex})erimental proof, lie 
has already grown two sets of Calluna seedlings, the one ui agai-agar 
free from combined uitrogen, and the other in tlie same medium, but with 
the addition of a 0.5 % concentration of potassium nitrate as being the 
solution most suitable for the purpose No special precautions w^ere taken 
beyond the use of pure chemicals and freshly^ distilled water. The seed¬ 
lings grew equally well in both cases, and tliose not supplied with nitrate 
were of a brighter green. 

The experiments have since been repeated using ever\" j)ossible pre¬ 
caution to avoid contamination by- traces of combined nitrogen. A simi¬ 
lar solution of inorganic salts was made up in silica jelly prepared from 
specially purified materials and ammonia free water. Tlie results obtained 
confirmed those already described, although owing possibh’ to mechanical 
difficulties offered by the silica jell}'', the seedlings ffid not take root freely. 

It may be objected that the seeds used tJieir reserves of nitrogen, but 
when sterilised seeds were employed and no nitrates given, the seedlings 
turned yellow and the leaves became discoloured, these symptoms being 
relieved by inoculation with a pure culture of the endophyte. The fixa¬ 
tion of nitrogen by Ivricaceae through the medium of species of Phoma 
has thus been clearly demonstrated and with their aid Ericaceae can grow 
and thrive in soils deficient in nitrogen. 

These researches have in part been carried out at the Pilcher Research 
laboratory, Bedford College, University of lyondon. E. V. 
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804 ^ The Mier<M)rgMii$ms of Sulphoficatlkffi (i x \?i^ak$man, s a (^7ew 

AgncuJtumI Kxperimeut fotaiion^ Department of Soil Chemistry and Bacteriology^ 
Micro>arganism« concerned In the Oxidation of Sulphur m the Soil, I. Introduction^ 
Journal of Bacteriology^ Vol Vll, ‘No 2, pp 231-238 Baltimore, March 1922 — 
II Waksman, S a , and Joffe, T S (Id ) Id , II. TktobactUus thioxidam, a New 
Sulphur Oxidising Organism isolated froom the Soil, Ibtd pp 239-256, figs 2, 
I pi , bibliography of 36 works 

The micro-organisms of sulphofication have been very carefully stud¬ 
ied by Omediansky, Duggeixi, and Krusk. The author takes up the 
subject with the object of establishing the present state of knowledge of 
the question and of using the data collected as a starting point for further 
investigation 

Hydrogen sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates undergo a sponta¬ 
neous oxidation process resulting in the separation of sulphur. The sul¬ 
phur thus produced, like natural sulphur, if finely subdivided, is further 
oxidised with the production of sulphuric acid ; the latter, reacting with 
carbonates and other salts, forms sulphates 

The process tiikes place very slowly as a result of the action of simple 
physical and chemical forces, but is greatly accelerated by specific bac¬ 
teria ; this was pointed out for the fiist time by WInookai^sky who re¬ 
ferred to them under the name of sulphur-bacteria In the transformations 
which sulphur and its compounds undergo, two types of bacteria are con¬ 
cerned, the one being a reducing, the other an oxidising agent The sul¬ 
phur-bacteria belong to the second class and are very energetic in their 
action The first sulphur-bactena studied by Win()Gkai>sk\ contained 
granules of sulphur resulting from the oxidation of the hydrogen sulphide 
dissolved in the medium , subsequently, many other micro-organisms were 
found to possess the power of oxidising hydrogen sulphide, sulphides, 
thiosulphates and sulphur, some of them being able to accumulate sul¬ 
phur in their cells. These microorganisms are very heterogeneous in 
character. 

In nearly all the work which deals with the oxidation of sulphur by 
bacteria the point of dej^arture of the process was not regaided as sulphur, 
but as hydrogen sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates , the oxidising power 
of these bacteria not being estimated by the oxidation of the sulphur and 
hence by the production of sulphuric acid and suljihate or the change in 
the reaction of the medium, but only by the appearance and disappearance 
of the granules of sulphur. This was due to the fact that the sulphur- 
bacteria were studied in sulphur springs, mud baths, sea-water, drinking- 
water and drainage-water, very little attention being paid to the micro¬ 
organisms that oxidise the sulphur of the soil It was only later that these 
micro-organisms aroused interest, as a result of the researches of Jacobsen 
and other writers. It has also been recognised that the oxidation process 
takes place in two stages; the sulphur is produced first and afterwards 
transformed into sulphuric acid. Two large classes of micro-organisms are 


(1) See R 1019, No 693 
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especially concerned in the work. The bacteria of one class oxidise the 
h3?dTOgen'sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates removing the sulphur 
which they accumulate internally and subsequently oxidise. These bac¬ 
teria caimot oxidise external sulphur, and are therefore of little importance 
as regards the chemical changes which take place in the soil; they have, 
however, been more completely studied than the bacteria of the second 
class. These are either unable to bring about the preliminary changes, or 
can only carry them out unsatisfactorily; they alone, however are, capable 
of oxidising external sulphur. These bacteria are the more important 
to agriculture, but scientific knowledge of them is still incomplete. 

Bach of the two large classes can be further subdhdded into smaller 
groups according to their morph<>logical characters and physiological 
properties. The micro-organisms capable of storing up sulphur in their 
protoplasm consist of 3 groups : i) colourless and filamentous ; 2) colour¬ 
less and non-filamentous ; 3) purple rhodobacteria. The micro-organisms 
that cannot accumulate sulphur within themselves, but are able to oxidise 
external sulphur, can be divided into 2 groups according as : i) they 
themselves deposit the sulphur externally and separate it from the other 
compounds ; 2) they do not dei>osit sulphur. The latter group is the 
more active. There are thus 5 groups of sulphur-bacteria each of which 
can be studied separately, 

1st Group. — This is the best-known, for it has been the longest in¬ 
vestigated. It includes three genera ; Beggiaioa, mobile forms of bac¬ 
teria : Thiothrix, immobile forms of bacteria (both of these have no sheath), 
and Thioploea composed of bacteria covered with a gelatinous sheath. The 
Beggiatoa are the classic suli>hur-bacteria. As long ago as 1870, Cramer 
recognised that the granules they contained were sulphur ; later, Cohn 
was of opinion tliat the Beggiatoa and the pur^^le bacteria reduced the 
sulphur they contained and produced Iwdrogen stilpliide. Winogradsky 
subsequently showed that exactly the opposite process takes i>lace, the 
sulphur accumulated in the protoplasm of these bacteria which is present 
in the form of soft globules inca|)able of cry.^tallisation is the product of 
the oxidisation of liydrogen sulphide ; when subsequently oxidised, it 
produces sulphuric acid, which is neutralised by the carbonates and bi¬ 
carbonates, and lil^erates carbon dioxide ; hence the medium never becomes 
acid. These processes are exothermic, that is to say they entail a certain 
production of heat, thus supplying the bacteria with the energy they re¬ 
quire for living and building up their organic substance. If these micro¬ 
organisms are deprived of hydrogen sulphide, they bum up all their accu¬ 
mulated sulphur and then perish. Traces of nitrates or of other simple 
nitrogenous substances are all they need for the construction of their 
plastic materials, but peptone, sugar, etc. which promote the growth of 
other bacteria are useless or injurious to Beggiatoa, Keie believes him¬ 
self to have obtained pure cultures of Beggiatoa and Thiothrix, He clearly 
recognised that both species can live in media containing no organic mat¬ 
ter, for which reason he called them autotrophic. Keie showed that these 
bacteria can obtain from carbon dioxide all the carbon they require for 
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the formation of organic matter, and he states that the presence of carbo¬ 
nates is necessary for the neutralisation of the sulphuric acid. The diffe¬ 
rent species of Thioploea have been studied by Wisi/DCK and by KoIvKWZTZ. 

2nd Group. — This is very heterogeneous and artificial. It contains 
most di‘=-‘-imilar forms, bacilli like Thiobaclerium a and Thiobacterium ^ 
described by Jkgunow; spirilli like Sptrtllum agilissimum and Microspira 
vacillans described by Gickuehorn, and even flagellates like the Monas 
Midleri of Hinzr. 

3rd Group. — The rhodobacteria are characterised by two pigments 
distributed irregularly throughout their protoplasm : bacterio-purpurin, 
which is red, violet-red, or browni^-h red, and bacterio-clilorine which is 
green. Although these micro-organisms occur in large numbers in the 
water of sulphur springs and in mud impregnated with suli)hur, they 
are unable to isolate the sulj)hur piesent. Mouisch succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing pure cultures of some of these form*-, but they were not sulphur 
bacteria. Accor<Kng to Madsen and Mouisch, sulphuric acid is not neces¬ 
sary to keep them alive, and thej’ contain no sulphur granules; this state¬ 
ment, however, does not agree with the preceding observations made 
by Winogradsky and others. The beliaviour of the^e bacteria as regards 
sulphur is therefore an r>pen question. 

4th Group — The bacteria compo‘-ing this group were observed for 
the first time in sea-water by Nathan.son and subseqxieutly found in drain¬ 
age water, and in the ^oil. They oxidise hydrogen sulphide, sulphides 
and thiosulphates and accniiuulate sulphur externally forming a thick sur¬ 
face film containing sul]>hur wliich they can ultimately break through. 
The l)acteria of this group aie abo able to use the carlxm of carbon diox¬ 
ide for the manufacture of ori^anic matter Natiianson has cultivated 
them in liquid media containing, amongst other substances, thiosulphates 
and carbonates ; Bkiji:rinck lia^ generally confirmed these results, and 
lecognised that no other source of carbon is capable of replacing carbon 
dioxide He isolated a very mobile, non spore-forming type of Thioba- 
cilhis thioparum and a verc similar foim of Bacillus dentirt^ans, capable 
also of hbeiating the nitrogen of nitrates. Jacobsen Ixas carried out some 
quantitative experiments to determine how far Thiobactllus is able to ox¬ 
idise external sulphur lyiKSKE and CJoehking have found Bad, denitri-- 
ficans in many soils, whike Gicklkhorn has met with bac^teria of the J-ame 
group in garden mould, but has never i'-olated them. 

5th CiKoup. — Although the fir.st four groups are well-known and have 
been described in microbiological treatises and in ‘‘pecial studie.s on sul- 
phur-bacteiia, little attention has been paid to this last group, although 
it includes some of the bacteria that are most active in oxidising the sul¬ 
phur of the soil. The'-e are very common in soils to which crude sulphur 
ha*- been added, and they obtain from it large quantities of sulphuric acid. 
The bacteria of the 5th group also oxidise thiosulphates to a slight extent, 
but cannot break up hydrogen sulphide or sulphides, and do not liberate 
'>ulphur , they form no ‘-urface film on the liquid on which they are growing, 
but are distributed equally throughout the mass ; they extract all the car- 
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bon from carbon dioxide. These micro-organisms, though excessively 
minute, are the most active sulphur oxidising agents and acid producers 
known. The group has but one representative Thiobacillus thioxydans, 
which is. very common in the soil, and has been the object of preliminary 
studies on the part of the author in collaboration with J ofke and Lipman. 

II. — In a mixture of soil, mineral phosphate and sulphur, the sul¬ 
phur is quickly oxidised into sulphuric acid, which converts the basic 
lime phosphate into neutral phosphate, then into acid phosphate and finally, 
if the phosphate supply is exhausuted, it accumulates it on its own account 
unaltered. These facts were discovered by MacLean in 1918. 

The authors have succeeded in isolating from the mixture a micro¬ 
organism which oxidises sulphur. The^'^ employed the dilution method, 
ad^ng to the substance sterilised water in the proporton of i : 10 up to 
I : 10 000 000 ; and then added 1 cc. of the liquids thus obtained to 100 
cc. of the cultural medium. Tihs consisted of a susx->ension-solution in 
distilled water, of sulphur (i %), basic phosphate of lime, ammonium sul¬ 
phate and other mineral salts. The authors also tried adding glucose, 
but had to abandon it, as this carbohydrate encouraged the growth of 
moulds. By means of successive transplanting the cultures became gra¬ 
dually purified, as \vas ascertained under the micioi-cope, and proved 
by the .sterility of culture.s grown in ordinary nutritive media. 

The micro-organism isolated is a very' minute bacterium with rounded 
extremities, gram j)ositive, and non-spore producing ; most of the indivi¬ 
duals measure 10.5 p.. In its morphological characters it much resembles 
the two species of Thiobacillus identified by Bkijerinck. For tliis reason, 
the authors have included it in the same genus under the name of Thio¬ 
bacillus thioxydans n, sp, ; it is however very different in its physiological 
beha\d()ur, and has therefore been x>luced in a separate group. Unlike 
the two forms separated hy Beijerinck, w’hich liberate sulphur from hy¬ 
drogen sulphide, sulpliides and thiosulphates and deposits it externally, 
the new bacillus only’' attacks thiosulphates, and does not dex>o^it sulphur, 
but oxidises the surrounding sulx)hur. 

From sulphur, Thiobacillus thioxydans obtains all it.s life-energj^ Its 
activity can be accurately gauged from the amount of sulphur oxidised ; the 
quantity’^ of sulj^huric acid thus produced, or the amount of basic calcium 
phosphate dissolved by this sulphuric acid. Impure cultures have proved 
the more active ; they have oxidised as much as 20-30 % of the sulphur. 
The original acidity’' of the cultural medium was x)H = 5.6-6.2 ; during the 
growth of the culture, it continually^ increased up to 2.8-2.6 where it remained 
stationary (tliis being the optimum growth acidity), until all the tricalcic 
phosphate had been dissolved by the sulphuric acid and transformed into 
bicalcic phosphate, monocalcic phosphate and phosphoric acid, the cal¬ 
cium being however precipitated in the f<firm of the sulphate. The further 
oxidation of the sulphur resulted later in the production of free sulphuric 
acid wliich increased the acidity% the latter reaching values of pH ranging 
from I — 0.8 — 0.6. This high acidity hindered the further development 
of the culture, producing an auto-regulation of the acid content. If 
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much tricalcic phosphate was present, a larger amount of sulphur was 
oxidised, because the acid produced could be neutralised during a longer 
period without impeding the growth of the culture. An excess of tri¬ 
calcic phosphate (as well as of carbonates), was not, however, easily 
tolerated. 

The micro-organi‘^m obtains all its carbon from the carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere. It has no need of carbonic acid obtained from carbo¬ 
nates by the action of sulphuric acid ; carbonates never increased its growth 
and sometimes they were even found to hinder it, as occurred when the 
medium was rendered alkaline. The reas*on is that sulphur-oxidising bac¬ 
teria prefer an acid medium, whereas nitrifying bacteria flourish in an 
alkaline medium. Bi-carbonate of sodium is not only useful to the nitri¬ 
fying micro-organisms as affording a supply of carbon, but also and cluefly, 
because it renders the medium alkaline (Meyerhof). For the same 
reason it may have an injurious effect on sulphur-oxidising bacteria. The 
lattei are not tolerant of calcium oxide, for it has the power of j)roducing 
too sudden a change in the reaction of the medium, whereas tricalcic ])hos- 
phate is very useful in neutrali^ng the sulphuric acid formed, owing to 
its insolubility and the add comptmnds and insoluble deposit to which 
it gives rise. 

The best source of nitrogen proved to be the inorganic ’-alts of ammo¬ 
nium, but other compounds can also be u«*ed. 

In amclurion, Thtohacillus thioxydans (which is doubtless the first 
recognised individual of a grotij) of energetic sulphur-oxidi^-ing bacteria), 
i*- di'-tinctly autotroj)hic, that is to '•ay able to live and grow at the expense 
of organic matter alone ; it derives its energy from sulphur, the carbon 
present in carbon dioxide, and the nitrogen of mineral salts. Glucose 
is not injurious to the bacterium, but has no effect upon the production of 
sulphuric acid. Autotropliic microorganisms po'-se'^sing the power of 
manufacturing organic matter from mineral substances in the same 
manner as higher plants, but without the aid of sunlight, or chlorophyll 
are not only of consideiable agricultural importance, but also of great 
general biological interest, as probably being the earliest representatives 
of organic life upon the glolie. Ir. V. 
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S 05 - Researches on the ElBcacy of Deep Tillage and on the Distribution of the Roots 
of Certain Plants in Different Strata of Soil. - avamzi, r. (istitutu agmrio della K. 

rnivciNitl (li Pisn^, in VA mcoHura Italuimi Year XlyV, parts 1-3, pp 41-s() Pisa, 1^22. 

Preliminary researches commenced in May 1920, with the object of 
determining the influence which the depth of preparatory tillage might 
have on different crops grown in succession on the same soil. In a preli¬ 
minary experiment frames 10 cm. in height were placed one on top of 
another and simk on garden soilmormally dug with the spade; each series 
of 5 frames was filled with soil which had been dug over and exposed to 
the sun. An analysis of the soil was made and the fundamental manuring 
couj-i'^ted of mineral super{>hosphate and nitrate of soda ; buckwheat 
and millet were sown in two series, ^ucceded by autumn wheat and white 
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mustard ; the second season was particularly dry, for which reason the 
humidity of the different boxes and the different strata of soil was deter¬ 
mined at the end of the experiment. 

It is easily understood, after what has just been stated, that the re¬ 
sults of the researches made cannot be applied in practical cultivation. 
However, these researches allow certain concluirions to be drawn which 
confirm the general rules regarding the influence of the depth of tillage in 
regard to different crops. 

If the produce obtained with the various plants used in the experi¬ 
ment is examined, it is noticed that the increased production due to greater 
depth of tillage was realised, as is easily supposed, with the crops which 
were formed immediately after tlie execution of the tillage. It is next 
noted that the increased production has not taken place m proportion 
to the depth of the tillage, since tins increase aftei reaclung its maximum 
for the first deepening of the tillage (from 10 to 20 cm ), has then become 
less accentuated , and, after liaving attained a maximum, imtead of 
continuing to glow in projxirtion to the dejith, has, on the contrary, decreas¬ 
ed in a sudden and marked manner ; and it has done so very probably 
owing to the intervention of injurious actions exercised by the min¬ 
eral and organic matter situated in the deep strata and brought to the super¬ 
ficial strata. It is further remarked that the favourable effect of deep 
tillage was particularly manife.st with millet, which, on account of its 
great vegetative activity and its rapidity of growth, consumed a greater 
quantity of fertilising substances and water for the production of a much 
greater quantity of organic matter tlian that produced by the buckw^heat. 
The crop of wheat w^hich followed that of millet and buckwheat also felt 
the effects of the different depth of tillage previously done, but the effect 
in its case was much less ; to such an extent that if there was a noticeable 
increase in the production of grain there was often a reduced production 
of straw 

Another fact wluch this crop lias brought into prominence concerns 
the slightly smaller quantity of gram obtained from the wheat which 
followed the millet compared with that yielded by the wheat wluch fol¬ 
lowed the buckw^heat The white mustard, h<i\’ing gone through a peiiod 
of scarce rainfall, felt the effects of the tillage aho in a notable manner, 
and its increased production was similar to those recorded for the for¬ 
mer crops, 

A final remark concerns the smaller amount of humidity in the upper 
layer of soil where the tillage was only 10 cm , in compari-on with the 
humidity contained in the soil of the corresponding layers where the soil 
had been more deeply turned up ; and this will seem all the more remark¬ 
able if it is remembered that in the former case there was also a smaller 
consumption of water, owing to the smaller amount of organic matter 
produced. 

Other researches ou the distribution of the roots of certain crops in 
the different layers of soil accompanied the former ; they were made with 
acules and methods similar to those above mentioned, with this difference 
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that the frames were 15 cm. high. In five parallel^peds of soil formedi 
of five frames superimposed, indigenous selected maize, millet, hemp, 
giant sunflower, and Kentucky tobacco in transplants were sown on the 
25th 3May 1920. The vegetative phases passed regularly and, in October 
when each species had finished its vegetative cycle, the roots were 
examined. 

The writer concludes from that examination that the greater part 
of the root-system of the species considered was found in the most super¬ 
ficial part of the soil, to the extent that about 90 % of the weight of the 
roots are m the first 23 cm. of depth. However, it should not be forgotten 
that a good part of the weight of the roots found in the upper layers is 
constituted the taproots or by the thickest roots while the deeper layers 
only contain the capillary roots. 

As is easily supposed each plant is distinguished by a characteristic 
root system. Maize has strong principal roots to which are attached 
numerous capillary roots, very largely found in the first and second layers. 

Millet has a root-^3"stem very similar to maize ; but it is much more 
abundant and formed of more resistant and more pliable roots 

Hemp has a root-system which may be con^-idered as typical of plants 
with tap-roots : from the taproots start more or less stout 'secondary roots 
to which are attached the '>ystem of capillary roots formed of very fine 
rootlets. The sunflower is indicated, as is well known, as a taprooted 
plant it has, it is true, a very strong taproot which buries it*»elf beyond 
the third layer ; but, differing from true taproots, it has a capillary sy«*tem 
of very fine rootlets which spreads out mainly in the more sufierficial 
layer 

Tobacco, owing to transplantation, lias not a true taproot, since at 
a depth of a few centimetres (4 to 6) the taproot is replaced by very strong 
secondary roots spreading cluefly in the lower layers and bearing capillary 
rootlets which reach a considerable depth 

The form and distribution of the root-system may serve to justify 
the various exigencies of plants in the matter of soil, preparation, tillage, 
manuring and cultural care In any case, we should never neglect the direct 
or indirect influences wlxich tillage exerci'^es on the physical, chemical, 
and biological properties of the soil and which are expressed by greater 
or less vegetative activity of the plants cultivated. 

Another fact, which we must bewaie of neglecting in the matter of 
tillage and manuring concerns the rate of growth of the root-system; it 
probably is very different in various plant‘d In fact, the above-mentioned 
researches have given prominence only to the final conditions, but it would 
not be without importance, especially in cx^nnection with the application 
of quick acting manure, to follow the development of the root-system of 
different species of plants in their mf>st typi«il vegetative phases. 

G. A. B. 

806 - Application of Electricity to Cultivation. - See No». «i4 anu B67 of 

this Review, 
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807 ~ Hie VilMt of Gypenm on Soil Reoctlon. — Broma]«, i,. w. (Towb Agricultural 

Station) hi SoJ Science t Vol. 12, Nol 6, pp 433*448, bibliography of 32 puUicatioti«>. 

Baltimore, Dec. 1021. 

Gypsum lias been used as a fertiliser for many years and has often 
proved to be valuable when applied to small grains and clovers. 

The early investigators claimed that gypsum increased crop yields 
for a time, but its continued use failed to maintain those increases, and, 
as it contained no nitrogen, phosphorus or potassium, it was regarded 
as a soil stimulant. Recent investigations have shewn that the value of 
g3rpsuni is probably due to its sulphur content, as many soils have beeh 
found to be deficient in this essential plant-food element, which is more 
importani in the case of certain crops than was formerly supposed. As 
gypsum supplies sulphur in a form available to plants it ma}’' play an im¬ 
portant part in the fertility of soils which are deficient in this element 
It is believed also that gypsum has an indirect action in modifying other 
soil ('onstituents. Gypsum cannot replace lime as a means of correcting 
soil acidity, but opinions differ as to whether or not when applied to soils 
it tends to make them acid. Gypsum is a neutral ^alt and on dissociation 
ought to give rise to h>'drogen and hydroxyl-ions of equal concentration, 
which might modify soil acidity ; at the same time there may be secondary 
reactions, which theoretically may cause a certain amount of acidity. 

The author decided to test as far as possible the effect of gypsum on 
soil reactions 

The literature on the subject contains references to experiments dealing 
with gypsum itself, and also with superphosphate which contains about 
60 % of gyspuni, consequently the effect of the fertiliser may be partly 
due to tliis substance. The work of Gardner and Brown in 1910 on 
plot® which had received gypsum at the rate of 320 lb per acre evety- 
two years for a period of 30 years, showed that these plots were slightly 
more acid than those which had received none, but the difference was to 
hitle that Fkkar concluded that gypsum did not add to ‘•oil acidity 

SCHOIXENBERGER found that gypsum applied to manure decreased 
acidity ; Connor obtained similar results ; on the contrar>", Ijpman stat¬ 
ed that it did not correct acidity; Skinner and Beattie maintained that it 
added to acidity; Singh the same. Vkitch and Connor applied superi)ho‘- 
phate and found acidity deciea^e * Brooks, Peummer Ames and Schoixen- 
BERGER found no appreciable difference. These expenments were carried 
out by various methods. 

The author used Tacke's method, as .slightly modified by Stephenson : 
it consisted of treating the soil with an excess of calcium carbonate and 
e.stimating the volume of carbon dioxide evolved. 

The results were checked by the method of MacintyrE and Wiixis, 
based on the determination of the residual caiboiiate ; a direct evaluation 
was also made of the hydrogen-ion aincentration 

To .summarise the results, it may be concluded that gypsum applied 
in amounts up to and including 500 lb. per acre does not increase or 
decrease the soil-reaction as determined by the Tacke-Stephknson meth- 
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od. An application of looo to 2000 lb- per acre causes a slight Increase 
in hydrogen-ions in an acid or neutral soil, but very little in the case of a 
basic soil. 

Gypsum added at the rate of 500 lb. per acre to a neutral soil made 
to vary in degrees of acidity by additions of HCl and Ca CO3 had no ejffect 
on the hydrogen ion concentration of the soil, and did not show sufficient 
lime requirement by the Stkphbnson-Tacke method to justify the con^ 
elusion that g3q>sum had any effect on soil acidity. V, 

808 ^ Herbaceous Growth of Arborescent Plants for the Production of Bfanure and 
Forage in Cuba. —CaI-vino, M , in Bolettn N 47, Sectetaiia de A ^rtculfuta, CofncrciQ 
y Trabajo, E^tac% 6 i% Experimental Aqronomtea, 16 pp , fig 6 Habana, 1022 

By sowing very thickly the gelso bianco ’’ {Morus alba) or still 
better Af. mulhcaults and cutting it level with the ground several times 
a year, a sort of meadow is obtained which can be mown with the same 
apparatus and machines as herbaceous plants (i). 

The writer proposes the adoption of this method for the grr^wth of 
two arborescent leguminous species of tropical regions introduced into 
Cuba:— Cassta siamea I/amk {C fiortda Vahl) and AUnzzta Lebbeck 
Benth, The former called Cassia del Siam ** in Cuba, '' Kass^id tree '' 
in the Hawai islands and wa " in India, is a native of Southern India, 
Burma, Ceylon and of the Malay peninsula and Siam. Grown in its natur¬ 
al form it furnishes a good firewood and cabinet wood, grown as a hedge 
it serves as a wind screen , if sown tliickly and cut often it gives a large 
quantity of herbaceous material rich in nitrogen and suitable for use as 
green manure 

In the experiments made by the writer at the Havana Kxjierimental 
Station with seed obtained from the Philip])mes, by sowing on the 7th 
May 1920, transplanting at a spacing of 60 cm v 0 r> cm on the 2nd June 
of the same year and cutting for the first time on the 8th July 1921, the 
second on the 17th November 1921 and the third on the 31st March 1922, 
he obtained respectively, without any irrigation, 1212 — 572 — 320 qx. 
per hectare of tender leafy branches, easily decomposed, each 1000 kilo¬ 
grammes made up of 498 kg. of leaves and 502 kg. of branches 

The leafy branches at the time of cutting contain in their leaves 
52 4 % of moisture, 44 33 % of organic matter and 3 27 % of mineral mat¬ 
ter and in the branches respectively 49 85 — 48 64 —* i 51 % They con¬ 
tain nitrogen in the proportion of i 88 % in the leaves and 1.3 % in the 
branches. By drying at yp, the moisture is reduced to 9 7 % in the leaves 
and to 7 % in the stems; the nitrogen becomes respectively 3 57 % and 
2 40 % The ash of the leaves contains 27 05 %of lime , 12,8 % of 
potash, 6 12 % of phosphoric acid ; the ash of the branches contains 
respectively 8 78 — 10 63 — 5 05 %. For the purpose of comparison, 
the writer recalls that the " cowpea (Vtf^na Catjang) contains in the 
fresh leaves o 33 % of nitrogen, the velvet bean {Styzolobium spp.) 


(i) See: R Forlani, II prato f^elso Catane, Battiato, 1920. (Ed) 
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<>•37 % the *' fandul *' {( ajanus indicus) z.jz %, that is to say they 
ate all mferiox to Cassia siamea. 

As looo parts by weight of fresh leafy branches contain 15 88 of nitro¬ 
gen, 2.89 of potash, 1.134 of phosphoric acid and 5.03 of lime, if 50 tons 
of these branches are applied to i hectare of land, as green manure, it 
is furnished with 794 kg of nitrogen 4-114,5 kg. of potash 4 67 kg. of 
lime. Cassia siamea is not eaten by animals ; it is not subject to diseases, 
nor attacked by insect pests 

For use as transported green manure the writer recommends as fol¬ 
lows:— before spreading and burying the cut branches, let them steep 
in water in which farmyard manure in fermentation has been soaked (as 
is done in India) and to which has also been added 2% of phosphate 
of ammr)nia or i % of superi)hosphate and i % of sulphate of ammonia ; 
much more raj)id decomposition is thus obtained. One of the systems sug¬ 
gested in Kngland for the production of artificial manure (i) may also 
be adopted, that is to say mixing the plant with ground limestone and 
sulphate of ammonia or simply with cyanamide of calcium and let it 
ferment by watering from time to time The writer recommends mixing 
100-160 kg. of cyanamide of calcium and an equal quantity of Cuban 
bats phospluwguano with 2000 kg. of leafy branches 

Alhxzzxa Lehhek, called algaxrobo de olor " in Cuba, “ blackwood 
in French Colonies and ** women's tong tree " m British Antilles, may be 
used with the same object. This plant is a native of tropical Asia where 
it is much used as shade trees for coffee. Compared with C assia^ Alhtzzia 
has one disadvantage, it drop.s its leaves in the middle of the dry season, 
in spring ; but if it is sown very thickly and cut very low it remains always 
in leaf. It is moreover well liked by cattle and can therefore aLso be used 
as forage ; its leaves contain 1.19 of nitrogen and arc rich in mineral 
constituents. As is the case with the Cassia del Siim ", it shoots again 
rapidly after cutting and grows quickly. Previously the writer had recom- 
niende<l, as a plant for green manure in Mexico, the herbaceous growth 
of " mezquite " (Prosopis juhflora) which is spontaneous in the barren 
and semi-sterile soils of ghe " Mesa central 

809 - Sweet Clover as a Green fifanure. — whiting, a , ami RicHMt>Ni>. t k. m Uni- 

x^fSttv of lUtnoi$ Ai^ri-cuUi*ral Experiment Stat%onj Bullettn No pp 255267. Crbana, 

M,iy 1021, 

Sweet clover {Melilotus alba) should prove a promising source for 
supplying nitrogen to the cheaf farm crops. Certain characteristics give 
it a marlced superiority over other crops as a green manure. The most 
important of these are: 

Adaptibility to a wide range of climatic and soil conditions, if the soil 
is not acid and inoculation is assured ; hardiness to cold and drought, re¬ 
sistance to disease and damage from weeds ; vigorous growth ; rapid decom¬ 
position whilst green ; deep-rooting habit which renders impervious sub¬ 
soils more |x>rous and of higher nutritive value. 

(x) See R March 1922, No*. and 237. {Fd\ 
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A crop that possesses the combined capacity to grow rapidly in early 
spring and to decompose readily, makes an ideal green manure. Owing 
to its rapid growth clover conserves large amounts of soluble plant food, 
utilisable when the soil would otherwise suffer heavy losses. Similar to 
other legumes, when properly inoculated, the plant can utilise atmospheric 
nitrogen which it stores in its roots as reserve food material. The leaves 
are very tender and decay immediately after the crop is turned under 
green. The roots and stems decay more slowly ; thus the different parts 
represent three sources of nitrogen which furnish three rates of nitrate 
production. 

Hitherto considered as a weed, the sweet clover is now coming to 
be regarded as the best crop for soil improvement. As it will supply 
Uitrogen at a low cost, it could be employed on a large scale. 

The literature concerning sweet clover as a green manure and as a 
source of nitrogen is very limited Having been classed for some time 
as a weed, it has received very little attention by investigators. Orth 
in 1890 was the first to test the value of this crop as a green manure and 
proved its superiority over farmyard manure for the production of ix>ta- 
toes, oats and maize. G. B Hopkins recognised the |X)ssibihties of this 
plant as a green manure and in his book on “ Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture he states that 6 34 tons of dry matter furnish as much hu¬ 
mus and nitrogen as would be furnished by 25 tons of average farmyard 
manure. The appreciation of the importance of this crops is evident in 
that he introduced it into the rotations on several exjieriment .stations 
and also selected sweet clover as the croii uj>on which to base his founda¬ 
tion work for restoration of the soils of Greece. In 1917, Maynard stud¬ 
ied the decomposition for nitrate formation under glass and found it 
to be very rapid He mentions that no record has been found of any 
study of the rate of decay of sweet clover as a green manure. 

The work of Mertz deserves attention, especially designed to com¬ 
pare the value of various green manures, leguminous and non-legumin- 
ous, the latter being reinforced with artificial nitrogenous fertilisers 
The experiment was conducted in South California. The crops grown 
for green manures in the winter were followed by maize, potatoes, cab¬ 
bage, beets, sorghum and Sudan hay, for six successive years. The l^;u- 
mes proved much superior to the non-legumes and amongst the form¬ 
er the bitter clover {Mehlotus indtcaS an annual variety of sweet clover 
was the most promising, both from the standpoint of vigour, of seed sup¬ 
plies and as a green manure. The use of A/, mdiui resulted in a gain of 
nearl^^ 20 bus f>{ shelled mai/e per acre. This compares favourably witli 
results obtained with an annual application of sodium nitrate gi\ing 
1080 lb. per acre of maize and of dried blood gi\ing 1200 lb., taking into 
account also the cost of these fertilisers. 

The advantage of utilising the crop as a manure has been proved by 
the authors in their expe^riments made (1918-19) on 5 specially selected 
fields in northern, central and southern Illinois, in comiection with the 
University Fatm, Urbanfi. A series of plots was arranged as follows ; 
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sweet clovet; green manure ; control; to the sweet clover and manured 
plots, rock phosphate or bone meal was added once in four years. 
On the sweet clover green manure plots, residues were added to compen¬ 
sate for corn stubble. A distinction should be drawn between available 
and non-available nitrogen as it is most important to keep as much ni¬ 
trogen as possible in the available form. This is exactly what happens in 
the case of leguminous crops, which help to contribute large quantities 
of available nitrogen. The results obtained by the authors indicate that 
after digging in, the sweet clover tends to increase the proportion of ni¬ 
trates in the soil, even more than heavy applications of manure. In poor 
soils the effect is even more marked. The maximum nitrate production 
was noticed in August which suggests the advisability of idoughing under 
at an earlier date, and so avoiding any detrimental effect (due to decompo¬ 
sition) on the germinating maize Another suggestion is the utilisation 
of the surplus nitrate by sowmg a catch crop When maize is the mam 
crop, the value of the additional nitrate remains although quickly utilised 
by the crop. Even when manure, lime and phosphate have been used in 
large quantities (5 tmies normal application), the yields were not equal to 
those obtained after sweet clover 

The average for the 2nd year sweet clover crop was 87 6 lb nitrogen 
per ton of dry matter, the cutting was made before sowing the maize 
The subsequent advantage was evident. 

These lesults furmsh i>ositive infi)nnati()n concerning the value of 
sweet clover when used as a green nianuie, for adding to, conserving and 
making available for crop purjK)ses the ntrogen of the soil It is well- 
known tliat, except for manure, the animal sources of nitrogen (dried 
blood, tanning residue, guano etc ) are scarce and costly and therefore un¬ 
suitable for use on a large scale This apphes also to the use of nitrogenous 
fertilisers (sodium nitrate, sulphate i)f ammonia, ammonium phosphate 
and calcium cyanamide) On the other hand, the leguminous crops 
offer an exceptional advantage, and sweet clover in particular may m the 
future occupy a prominent {losition as a green manure. L, V. 


810 ~ The Nitrogenous Compounds In Lueerne Hay. h c (Chemical Divi¬ 

sion o£ the Orej^on Kiqwinient Statioa), m J he Journal of thi American ( htmnal ^^ociU's , 
Vol 43, No 12, pp 2^56-20(>3 Xvaston, Pa , Dccenilier 1921 

The author has succHjded in isolating from lucerne hay certain non¬ 
protein nitrogenous compounds containing 40 7 % of nitrogen; most of 
them can be c*asily extracted with water. Purins make up 3 2 % of the 
total nitrogen The author has determined the percentages of the differ¬ 
ent constituents of the protein compounds, and in particular of the amino- 
acids : arginin, hyslidin, lysin, cystin, etc. He finds that they contain 
13 % of nitrogen, whereas the amount of this substance present in the 
proteins of lucerne seed is as much as 15 6 %, owing to the different per¬ 
centages of the various constituents, and especially, to the larger quantity 
of arginin which is very rich in nitrogen. The author describes a new 
method for the further study of the non-protein substances. This consists 
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ia the precipitation of the aqueous solution by chloride of mercury and 
the subsequent removal of the mercury. I#. V. 

8ii - The Chemleal Composition of Plants as a Basis for the Estimation of their Water 
ReQUirements. — Notbs, ir a (Melton institute of In< 1 nstnal Keseurch, Pittsburg, 
Pentisvlvania)» m The Journal of Indusirtaland Enfitneerin^ Chemistry, Vol XV, No. 3, 
pp 227 ^28 Washington, Match i, 1922 

The author refers to the results of field and greenhouse experiments 
carried out at the Agricultural Station of Purdue, I^a Fayette U S , 
which prove that the direct, or mdiiect, manuring of the soil causes a 
decrease in the water requirements of growing plants and also changes 
their composition Working the land has the same effect, for the soil is 
thereby more exposed to the air which increases the bacterial ac'tivity and 
this, in Its turn, brings about the greater concentration of the soil sol¬ 
ution 

By the appheation of a suitable fertiliser and the timely working of 
the land all danger from drought could be greatly reduced in the case of 
crops growing m the wet zones of the United States, for by these means 
the plants are enabled to enter upon the dry season with an accumulated 
store of moisture The manuring of the soil will therefore have to be 
studied from another point of view viz , the water requirements of the crop 

The author is of opinion that the old ad\uce given to farmers, "work 
the soil well so as to retam its moisture and the best crops wdll obtained ", 
might be modified as follows cultu’ute the land thoroughly so that the 
soil may be well ventilated, because air mcrcases bacterial activity and 
enables the plants to obtain a larger amount of nutritiv^e substances and 
to grow with less moisture 

The following data confirm this statement In the course of his 
field and orchard experiments made at the Agricultural Exi>eriment Sta¬ 
tion of Nebraska, Krissecbach obtamed the results given in the appended 
Table. 


Increased girth of trees from x 9x1-1916 
in cm. 

Nitnc mtrogen in the soil durmg the vege¬ 
tative season per thoitsand parts of dry 
soil 

Water at begmnmg of vegetative season, 
kg. m 30 5 cm* X 30 5 cm. x 22 9 cm 

Water at end oi vegetative season tdem 


Cleaned 

l«attd 

l*and untUkd 

land 

dressed with 

for 

cover crops 

straw 

several years 


25 5 

25 9 

17 I 

57 5 

470 

M 5 

5 12 

5 24 

5 57 


5 *0 

366 


Greenhouse experiments on Capsicum annuum var. abbrevxatum and 
lettuce have shown that by the application of dung and of a complete 
chemical fertiliser the water units required to produce one unit erf green 
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substance are reduced by nu>re than a half, while the plants themselves are 
4 times as heavy as the controls Further, the water requirements esti¬ 
mated by the water content of plants treated in different ways (controls, 
limed, manured with phosphatic, and nitrogenous fertilisers dung, or 
complete fertiliser), as well as their nitrogen content (green portions and 
roots), and the amount of phosphorus and calcium present in their ash 
all show the existence of a correlition between the com])osition of plants 
and their need of water GAB 

Si2 - Influence of Conditions of Humidity on the Growth of Sainfoin Seeds respecti¬ 
vely Unhusked and Husked. Kivira, V (R stazionedi Patt logia Konio 

in Rtf Ma d Htolo la Vol \ No r pp i i Rome i 

In the working of meadows of sainfoin {Onohrxchts saltta All ) 
the results obtained aie \er> \ariable, which has led the writer to stud\ 
closely the growth of the sted of this leguniinons plant under the experi¬ 
mental conditions of the l*ilx)rator\ 

For each expeniiunt a portion ot the seeds weie husked and the others 
left in their pods In i fiist senes the seeds were placed in \ irious eoiidi 
tions of huniiditv b\ founing ^ groups in Petri capsules ^i) e losules 
containing watei in which the seeds weie ke]>t immersed b\ means of a 
glass {^) capsules containing blotting pil>er abundanlK soaked in water 
(3) capsules eontaimng blotting paper soaked to a limited extent (4) cat> 
sules lu which a liunnd atmosidiere wa'> produced b\ moistened blotting 
paper placed inside the co\tr The first two giou]>s oi seeds l>ehi\ed 
in an identical m inner thev ate theiefore eonsideied together, in them 
the absor|)tion of moistnn was \er\ rapid ittei 42 houis the maximum 
w IS reached and then weight was almost doubled on the other hind it 
required (p htuirs for the seeds pi iced on the pa])er shghth moistened t> 
absorb about half their weight of watei and those jilaced in a humid atmo¬ 
sphere absorlied alxuit one tliuel 

It lb interesting to n<»te that the st*eds on shghtl> moistened bl<'>tting 
paper germinated first it is eleii that in the other eases the seeds tound 
themselves in eonditions less suitable for thtir giowth owing to excess 
or deficienc> of nioistuie tlie dela\ has a distinct biological significance 
but It is evident that excessive conditions of moisture cannot be piolonged 
beyond a certain hiuit 

Regarding the different liehavnour of luduisked and husked seeds, 
one oi the effects of the presence ol the x>od is a delav of a few days in the 
beginning of germination , this delay ma3 be caused bv the fact that the 
soaking of the seed is retarded since the pod first imbilx.s the water and 
the seed afterwards , it may also be attributed to the pressure which the 
ix>d exerts on the swollen seed 

The amount of water absorbed by the pod is nuuiitamed in the same 
proportion as that absorbed by the seed in fact the difference Ix^tw^een 
the percentages of water absorbed by the unhusked and husked seeds are 
especially after 90 hours The pod therefore stores much mois¬ 
ture and can restore it later, b>^ its structure, which makes it like a 
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Sponge, it creates an ideal humid chamber for the seeds whicli it contains. 
The power of disposal of moistui^e is therefore, superior in the unhusfced 
seeds than in the naked seeds. 

If the seeds are next placed in a dry medium, those which are unhusked 
lose less moisture than the naked seeds. The writer assured himself of 
this in a second series of experiments in which he exposed seeds swollen 
with moisture, to a drying action, obtained by means of chloride of lime. 
For example, in one of his experiments, after two days drying the unhusked 
seeds still contained 0.32 gni. of moisture and the naked seeds only o.i9gm. 
If the environment becomes suddenly dry, the pod protects the seed from 
excessive siccation. 

When the radicle has developed, it suffer less fmm dryness in unhusked 
seeds than in the husked seeds : thus in two lots of 27 seeds each, 10 and 
21 radicles respectively were injured. With a return of humidity, even 
seeds which had their radicles destro^^ed could i>rotect themselves by 
sending out fresh lateral roots. 

PVom the above it follows that the pod performs complex functions : 
it not onl3’^ favours a wide distribution of the seeds owing to its conforma¬ 
tion (wings, prickles, hairs, etc., which, however, vary much in different 
species of Onohrychis and also in varieties), but also forms a mechanical 
protection to the seed which it covers, and stores moisture w^hich helps 
the growth of the seed ; the seed enveloped in its j)od absorbs moisture 
and swells more slowly, but more surely. 

The pod equalises the variations of humidity in the environment ; 
sudden differences are borne by the pod, while the seed only feels their 
mitigated effect. The moisture which is collected through the pod and 
passes into the seed, senses the latter si^ecially when it grows under dry 
conditions in the soil. 

This behaviour throws light on some vicissitudes in the growth ot 
peas, especially in southern, dry regions, where, it often hapj>ens tluit the 
seedling, especially if sown in spring and in ground which dries uj> easily, 
can only benefit by a single fall of rain, some times even a very slight 
fall, and that followed by a prolonged drought. The difficult period for 
plants of this kind is almost always the beginning of the development of 
the seed, because when in full growth the plant no longer suffers from the 
dryness of the soil. Now it is precisely at the critical period of need of 
moisture, however slight, that the function of the pod is useful, for it 
stores up a greater amount of moi.sture than the husked grain could absorb 
and gives it up to the seed later. Furthermore it prevents, in the period 
which precedes germination and at the beginning of the j>eriod which 
follows it, a sudden and rapid k^ss of moisture by the seed, when the condi¬ 
tions of environment become suddenly and markedly dry; lastly it is 
sometimes useful in retarding germination until the conditions of humidity 
improve, while the husked seeds which have already germinated perish. 

Such are the reasons why, while meadows sown with husked seeds 
do not succeed, especially if the dry season hinders the first development 
of the seed, the chance of the meadows is more certain when the seed has 
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not been husked : this the writer has been able to prove in a series of exper¬ 
iments in the open field, and therefore concludes that it is not advisable 
to husk the seed, V. 

S13 -* Absorption of Ions of Aluminium through the Root System of Plants. — 

SroxZrASA, J. iti collaboratioti with Sbbok, J., Tymich, F. and Owacha, (Bioche* 
xnische Abteilung der Staall. V'ersuchstation au der bdhmischen technischeu Hochschtile, 
Plug) in Biochemiscke Zcit^ckiftti, Vol. Nos. 1-3, pp. 3'^-47. Berlin, March 7, 1022. 

The absorption of aluminium was studied for the first time by the 
Russian physiologist W. Rothkrt, in collaboration with Borowikow and 
ScHiMKiNK : all the plants tested absorbed the element, which was 
furnished in the form of soluble comi>ounds and even certain insoluble 
compounds. These researches were followed b\' those of the writer, of 
Bertrand, Agudhon and Sztjcz. 

At present the author has undertaken the analytical study of the prob¬ 
lem, using aqueous solutions: he employed a mineral solution of definite 
composition in which he plunged the roots of young robust i)lants after 
careful washing. The aluminium w^as added in the form of sulphate and 
control cultures w^ere not neglected. The writer has ex]>erimented with 
two hygrophytes, two niesopb^^tes and two xeroy>hytcs. 

In a preliminar\^ experiment the sulphate of aluminium was used at 
a strength of 0.001 gm-atom of aluminium ]>er litre of solution. The xero- 
phytes and several of the niesox)h\i:es develoj^ed badly. For the ana¬ 
lyses, made after 26 days, the writer chose the most healthy samples. All 
the jdants absorbed luucli ahtimniiun, especially the hydroj)hytes ; the 
mesophytes absorl^ed less and the xerophytes .still less. The greatest 
amount of aluminium was found in the roots. 

B^^ increasing the concentration of sulphate of aluminium 15 times 
{0.015 atomic weight of aluminium expressed in grammes, per litre 

of solution), all the plants died : first of all the xeroph\^es in 7-11 days ; 
then the mesophytes beginning from the 17th day; lastly the hygro¬ 
phytes as from the 23rd day. The proportion of aluminium absorbed 
was much less iti tliis than in the previous experiment : aluminium is 
absorbed to the greatest extent when the solutions are w^eaker: it is 
therefore clear that it is not a simple diffusion which takes place, but 
that a specific permeability of the rhizicome is produced, associated with 
phenomena of absorption and reactions whicli develop in the intracellu¬ 
lar colloids. The aluminium wliich has penetrated into the cells causes 
contraction of the protoplast; then, if in strong concentration, it softens 
and dissolves it (Stoki.AvSa, Bertrand, Aguehox, Szucz). In the xe¬ 
rophytes, this plasmolysis is more rapidl3^ accomplished ; more slowly 
in the mesophytes and only with strong concentrations in the hygrophytes. 
The degree of reversibility of the process is conditional on the concentration 
of the ions of aluminium and on the duration of their action. 

Hydrolysable c'ompounds of iron, manganese, copper etc., show 
themselves stiU more toxic than those of aluminium ; compounds of alu¬ 
minium can even reduce their poisonous effect, because they take the place 
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of others in the cells, which causes an exchange and a new balance of 
cations. 

The writer had previously noted this protective action of aluminium 
but he has now made a more complete study. He selected, with this 
object, the three species of plants, which in his previous experiments 
had absorbed the largest amounts of aluminium and he put them to grow in 
four mineral liquids of identical composition, but one of which being without 
aluminium or iron, served as control; another contained aluminium; 
a third contained iron ; a fourth both these elements. In the second 
and third of these nutrient liquids, the absorption of aluminium and of 
iron were accompanied by an abundant elimination of magnesium, calcium 
and sodium ; that elimination was however, much more marked in the li¬ 
quid containing iron, evidently because iron exercises a more intense toxic 
action than aluminium and consequently kills and dissolves the proto¬ 
plasts, setting free almost all the salts. In the liquid which contained 
iron and aluminium, the latter diminished the penetration of the iron and, 
consequently reduced the harmful action ; it prevented plasniolysis and 
limited the loss of mineral principles. The analysis of the plants grown 
in the four liquids showed that the addition of iron alone sensibly reduced 
the total ash content while the addition of alnmininm and of aluminium 
and iron increased it, while redticing the content of ix)tassiiuii, sodium and 
phosphorus. 

The three jdants studied are plants of peat lH>gs : they therefore grow 
well in relatively acid media and are not tolerant of bases. The author 
has remarked that very many cryi)togaiiis iKdiave similarly. He gives 
the analyses of some of these plants : — ferns, lycopods, horsetails, etc.; 
their ash is rich in silica, aluminium, in)ii and sometimes in lime ; it is 
probable that they have adapted themselves to this kind of mineral ex¬ 
change from the remotest time ; it suffices to consider that most coals 
were formed by these hygroph>i.es, which utilise the most common mineral 
elements in the soil :— silica, iron and also suli)hur (ferrous and ferric 
sulphates^ ; it is probable that ahiminiiirn had already the power to 
neutralise the injurious action of inm present in the ground in the form of 
oxides and h3^drates and esj^cially of ferrous and ferric sulphates : it thus 
limited the absorption of potassium and phosphorus in wdiich, as a matter 
of fact, coals are poor. I^. V. 

814 - Experiments on the Use ol Artificial Light in the Growth of Plants, In Ger«> 
many. — HCstermaistn, in Vetdn Deutscher Inf:,enieute^ Vol. XV^I, No. ai, pp. 5 ^* 3 * 
Berlin, May 27, 192a. 

The first experiments on the use of electric light for inducing the 
growth of plants were made in 1880 by Willxelm SiEMtCNS, with a 1600 
candle-power arc lamp ; these experiments were next reproduced at Brom¬ 
berg by means of arc lamps and mercury lamps with unsatisfactory results; 
on the other hand experiments made in Kngland and Ireland in 1919 by 
Tjebhes and Uthoff induced an increased yield up to 50 %. In the build,'- 
ings of the Exi>erimental Station of plant physiology at Dahtem (Germany), 
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experiments were made during the winter of 1921-22, to ascertain the in¬ 
fluence of artificial light on the growth of plants in glass frames ; in winter, 
in a heated i>lace, the difference of growth of plants, compared with the 
summer, is determined not only by the temperature and by the manuring 
which may be the same at both seasons, but also by the duration of day 
light; in fact, it is the light absorl^ed by the chorophyll which furnishes 
the energy required for the reduction of carbonic acid into carbon, from 
which carbohydrates are produced through assimilation. But it is not 
only daylight which exercises a beneficial action on the process of assimi¬ 
lation ; this action can also be exercised by light coming from another source, 
provided that it is comprised in the category of wave lengths in the com¬ 
pass of which the colouring matters of the leaves have a power of absorp¬ 
tion. The question is to select the light which will give the best return. 

According to wliat can be deduced from researches on the physiology 
of plants, with a luminous intensity of about looo l,ux, the assimilation 
may be considered as proportional to the illumination, while with a more 
intense light, assinulatiou is less and less accelerated and this is why artifi¬ 
cial light was not used simultaneously with the winter light, but the day's 
light was prolonged from dusk by means of an electric current 

Over a plot 5 m long by i 50 ni broad were arranged 5 " Nitra " 
lamps of 200 watts, in such a wav that the light could be diffused as uni¬ 
formly possible , the lamps were ]>laced a 70 m from the edge of the 
plot, at a distance i 20 m from each other at a height of o bo ui above 
the plot, and were furnished with Wiskott reflectors The intensity 
of the illumination of the plants vaiied over diffeient points of the surface 
of the plot from 300 to 900 l^iix, and wms exactly 900 I^ux under the lamp 
and 300 at the edge of the plot The daily consumption of electric power by 
the lamps, lighted for about 6 hours every day commeicmgat dusk, amount¬ 
ed to 4 8 kilowatt-hours for lighting a surface of 7 sq. m Forced cultures 
were made on that surface , the preceding period of vegetation of some 
of them had already made it posable to have an idea ot the principles 
assimilated ; other®, having just geiminated had still to con^tmet their 
vital element‘d. C 1 o®e to the plot of illuminated plants was the control 
plot, with the same plants and ‘-eparated from the foimer by a partition of 
white w’ood ; this plol, except for luht, received the same care as that of 
the illuminated plants 

Cabbage-lettuce®, illuminated from mid-November, had attei 12 days 
on an average about two and a half times as many fre‘ h leave- a- 1 hose not 
illuminated ; moreover, tlie leaves of the former were larger and firmer, so 
that after x8 days the plants bad developed like lettuces sold at 2 fnarks 
each. Plants exiiosed only to daylight required from 4 to 5 weeks, or 
double the time to attain tliis degree of development ; it would therefore 
be jKissible, in practice, to obtain in the same period of time two crops 
of lettuce instead of one. In 18 days the consumption per lamp was 21.6 
kilowatt-hour? ; the price at the time of the experiment being 1,20 mark 
per kilowatt-hour, it cost 26 marks for illuminating a surface of 1.2 sq. m. 
But as (with a doubled crop) 480 marks instead of 240 is drawn from a 
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surface of 1.2 sq. m., there remains, at this price of electric current, a sur¬ 
plus gain of 214 marks per 1.2 sq. m. 

To examine its subsequent growth, the lettuce was left in its place, 
since it did not flower but continued only to grow. However this very 
probably, should not be attributed to lack of power of the electric light 
relatively to solar light, but more especially to the riclmess of the artifi¬ 
cial light in red rays, comj)ared with daylight The crop was gathered 
after 7 weeks of prolonged illumination ; a comparison was then made 
between the plants of the illuminated plot and those of the plot not illumi¬ 
nated : a superiority of weight of the former over the latter of 50 % in 
the green state and 68 % in the dried was found. 

The effect was equally good on beans and vetches. Laihyrus odot’- 
atus grew much more vigorously mider the influence of the illumination, 
and it flowered earlier and more abundantly Strawberr3’^ plants illuminated 
>H[elded, as earl3^ as the middle of March, very sweet and scented fruit, 
while tho^e not illuminated were 4 weeks lalci The favourable effect 
of electric light in the prolongation of the ^hort da3iight from November 
to May, was very clearly shown on all greenhouse crops and especially on 
lilac which gave very flue inflorescences under this treatment, with more 
intense perfume and brightei colour But certain data aie lacking regard¬ 
ing — i) the most coriect and suitable illumination for certain species 
of plants , 2) the duration of illumination 3) the most favourable colours 
of the light, hence without exact knowledge of the sources of light and 
oJthe physiological effects ot the light, it is not 3'^ct possible to form a 
correct judgement P. 

815 - Influence of X-rays on dry Seeds and germinating Seeds. - n tr\ , 1 (Zewtrui 

lOiithcnni-^litut elcs lyaitdcskiaiilvtiili<»ia/^ iti UiiKhem^sche /ctt^chfi 128, 

JNos. t- 6 , pp ^ 5 ^ Berlin Atirch 2*^, 1022 

G ScHWAK'i/ has alread3 stated that dry seeds stand, without damage, 
an intense axiphcation ot X ia3s uj) to 40 times as strong as those to 
which germinating seeds show tliemselves sensible. The writer has noted 
also that, ev-^en when ics])iiation is lessened, for exanqile by means 
of cyanic compounds, sensibility to X rays continues He has now ob- 
serv^ed that a ra|iid hydration of tlry seeds or of dried germinating seeds 
was sufficient to stop or renew this sensibility, which is therefore due to the 
water and, in this lesj^cct, iBa3^ be compared wuth the sensibility to heat 
ferments and proteins But the water acts not only" as such ; it causes 
also the chemical changes inheient to geiminatirui in fact, if the supply 
of ox3"gen is suxqiressed, <iud geimination is thus hindered, sensibility to 
Xrayks decrease's ; on the oth<'r hand, germinating seeds which have been 
dried are alway^s much more sensitive to X rays than dry" seeds. Chemical 
changes therefore intervene which modify the environment; they may 
consist in the stimulation of the proferments, in hydrolytic splitting up 
of reserve materials, in oxidising processes, in jirocesses of assimilation and 
bteaking-down. Notable diffeiences are remaiked with different seeds; 
for exanqile, .seeds of leguminous plants are much more sensitive to X 
rayvs than the seeds of cereals. ly. V. 
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816 - Ttie Applicability to the Probtoms of Plant Geneties of Morgan's Theory of 
the Mechanism of the Chromosomes* — jonps, d r, m 7 /w AmericanNaturahUy 

Vol. 1 #VI, No. 645, pp 166-173 lyancastcr, P A, April 1922 

The data so far collected are sufficient to justify the supposition that 
the chromosome theory postulated in the case of Drosophila is equally 
applicable to plants The ]^ea, primrose and maize have all furnished 
excellent material for studying the linkage of genetic factors in the plant 
world. Owing to the ease with which maize can be cultivated the large 
number of grains it produces, and its great variability from the genetic 
standpoint, this plant has been the special object of investigation 
' Owing chiefly to the work of Kmurson and his school it has been pos¬ 
sible to distinguisli in maize 6 groups of linked factors, and in the case of 
most of these factors their relative position in the chromosome has been 
determined Therefore from the study of the genetic phenomena in this 
plant an indirect proof of the mechanism of the chromosomes has been 
obtained 

If two families aic t*ikeii that have been long enough self-fertilised 
to have become ahiiost, if not quite, homozygous, on crossing an ab¬ 
solutely uniform is obtained This is then repeated with two further 
families and another is pioducod Wlien this point has been reached, 
the work is carried on m two diiections 1) the two 7 ', generations are 
ciossed together and produce - /»j, a double h\bnd of the 2nd gener¬ 
ation , 2) an 1 2 i'’ obtaimd In the '^elf-hTtilisation of the 1 \ ICach 
line of maize so far ])io(hiced b's st It-ieitilisatioii has hitherto ahva>s been 
found to diffei in man\ of its chaiacters from any other line no matter 
whether it is descended fiom the same variety 01 from a different original 
variety. The self-tertilised lines when crossed showr a remarkable increase 
in growdh and, if again sdfed, a mpid decrease in vigour, together with 
gieatly increased vanabilitA in the following generations 

It ma)r therefore lx‘ assumed that the greater number of self fertilised 
lines differ from one another as reg«nds many of the genes in each chromo¬ 
some If this be th«' cast‘, the ilouble combination X 7 'i should have a 
much more conqdex structure than the ^ critical com]>arison of 

these double hybrids with tin* Inbnd parents of the first generation and 
with their by self-fertilisation, if based on the vanabilitv of their differ¬ 
ent characters, ought to afford some indication of the distribution with¬ 
in the chiomosome ot the genetic factors influencing growth As regards 
the other factors, the vanabilitv of the double hybrid should be alniost 
the same as that of the 2nd geneiation obtained by seU-fertilisation, though 
in the characters which aiem direct connection with the vigour oi the plant, 
the double hybrid ought to resemble the Fi, which has lower variability 
coefficients. To decide these questions, the following characters were in¬ 
vestigated • iiumbei of lows of grain jier cob ; the nodes of the plant; the 
height of the plant; length of the cob, grain production, the weight of 
the whole female fructification with its ripe grains 

The preliminary study of the isi generation lesulting fiom the cross 
of two self-fertilised lines of maize showed that the number of rows of 
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grain in the hybrid was 5.29 % larger than in either of the parents. As 
regards the other characters, the percentage increase observed was as 
follows: 


Numt>cr of nodes per plant . 6 43 

Height of plant . . . 27.44 

I^eiigth of cob . . 28 57 

Total grain yield . . 180 00 


The vigour of the plant therefore has nuich less effect upon the number 
of rows and of mides than upon other characters, especially grain produc¬ 
tion. Assuming the vigour of the hybrids to be due to the complementary 
action of the dominant factors, the combination X jPi (the double hy¬ 
brid), if the factors essential to growth are numerous and distributed 
uniformly through the chromosomes, ought to be less variable than the 
obtained by self-fertilisation. On the other hand, characters that are 
entirely or almost indei>endent of growth vigour (numlx.'r of rows of grain 
and number of nodes), should present almost the same variability as the 

The data given in the amiexed Table confirm this hypothesis The 
variability of the families x Pi as regards the number of rows and 
nodes is almost identical with that found for the Fg, families On the 
other hand, in all that concerns the characters in correlation with the \dg- 
our of tlie plant, the families of the Pi X show' a decreased variability. 
Fuither, the fact that all the plants ait uniformly v'igonnis and that their 
high averages aie not to be attributed to the i>resence <^f some individuals of 
exceptional devehipment, proves indiiectlv that the hereditary factors 
which control the growtli of the plants <iie very numenms and distributed 
widely through all the chromosomes, or at least a large number of them 
From the point of \Tew of improving m*iize, it ceitainly would be most 
desirable that all the factois which contiol tlie superiority of a hybrid over 
its parents should be ]>resenl in a homozygous condition in a single indiv¬ 
idual. The latter would be m a nif>re stable condition than an individual 
possessing heterozygous ccnubinations of the factors in q^e^stion, given 
that the factors determining giowth vig<jur rarely attain to complete domi¬ 
nance. The recombination of the linked factors is a problem deserving 
the most careful attention of those interested in genetics. In any case, 
linked factors are not two paired factors present in the same chromosome 
but two factors ‘situated in the .same chromosome at a distance from one 
another of less than 50 units. When the distance betwe^en the two loci 
is 50 length units (i) or more, factors situated in tlie same chromosome at a 
greater distance apart arc as in<lei>endent of one another from the point 
oi view oi transmission, as if they were in different chiomosomes. The 
number and arrangement of the genes themselves therefore aiipear to be of 


U By I 2 -j etc , units of [length is undcrstocHl 1-23 etc, % of the crossing over. 
Thus, m Uk case of two linked charpctcis with u crossing over percentage of 24, it 
woul<l Ik, ‘•aid that their genes art situated in two loct ol the chromosome length units 
apart (Ed,) 
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greatet importance than the number and arrangement of the chromosomes. 
When each gene is independent of all the others situated at a distance 
exceeding 50 units and therefore behaves according to Menders law, the 
author proposes the term of for a chromosome segment of a length 

equivalent to 50 % of the crossing-over. 

Comparative data showing the variability of the ist generation, 
of the double ist generation and of the hybrids of the 2nd generation. 

(CV ~ Vaiiability coefficient; PB =* probable error). 




I 



cv 

PE 

cv 

PE 

CV 

PE 


No. of rows of seed 

8.Q0 

0.40 — 0.98 

1 

12 76 

- 1 

0,52 - 0.65 

12 3 x 

0 45 - 

0.82 

No. of nodes per 








plant . . 

5.54 

0.25 - 0 78 

5 88 

0.25 - 0.27 

6.20 

0.26 — 

0.33 

Height of plant . . 

7.06 

0.25 — I.04 

6.20 

0.25 -- 0.3^ 

6.92 

0.26 — 

0.40 

length of ear . . 

1383 

0 72 - 1.66 

XI 23 

0.41 - 0.75 

i6.go 

0 69 — 

i.o? 

Weight of seeds 

2413 

I 15 ~ I 42 

26 gg 

I 19 - I 44 

32 68 

III — 

2.31 


G. A. 

817 ~ Genetic Selection of the Wheats ** Bianchetta*’ and ** Gentil rossoat Andria 
in Apulia (Italy). - ViV\RFLi.i I, , in L(i Propa <fndu 1 r^colt, Senes, year XIV 
No 1, pp I 1 , No. 2, pp 27 ii, 2 liK3 XJarJ, J^in 1022 

Genealogical selection of the wheatvS ** liianclietta di Puglia " and 
Gentil rt)sso *' begun in 1916. 

The woik was done in three stages .— 

1st year: Selection of ears as founders and starting of pure strains. 
2nd year : Quiiparative test oi the descendants of these ears. 

3rd and follov^ing years: Multiplication and proi>agation of the 
selected plants. 

In the course <)f these experiments the following characters were spe¬ 
cially considered ; number of stems ; number and length of intemodes; 
average quotient; length of ears; large or small ni mber of leaves, 
intensity of colour ; time of ripening ; revsistance to lodging and rust, etc. 

Among the numenms families thus is<>latcd, the following 4 deserve 
special attention : — i) Bianchetta " fam. A ; 2) “ Gentil rosso '' 
fam. A.; 3) Gentil rosso" fam. B. ; 4) "Gentil rosso" fam. C. To 
give an idea of the effect of selectiim on the mori:>hnlogical and physio¬ 
logical characters the following compaiative data relating to unselected 
" Bianchetta " and " Bianchetta " of the fam. A, are given. 

In the average proportion or biometric value of the grain ^ , L repre¬ 
sents the length and D the maximum diameter of the grain, placed groove 
downward. This proportion indicates that the grain of the selected va¬ 
riety tends sensibly to elongate. 
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« Bisneheita » 

f BtandieHa » 


common 

fatn. A 

Average height of the plants, in cm. « . . i 

92 

120 

Average length of the ears, in cm. 

S .5 

M -5 

Average number of grains per car .... 


40 

Weight of grains of zoo ears, in gm. . . 

lOI 

246 

Average proportion, in gm. 

1.90 

2.00 

Average quotient, in gm. 

0.32 

0.20 

Aborted apikelets at the base of the rachls. 

4 

2 

Stalks and ears per plant. 


6-8 


In the average quotient or biometric value of the stalk ~ , 5 repre- 

/v 

sents the thickness of the wall of the stalk in the middle part of the mean 
internodes and R the radius of the cavit3^ 

This proportion indicates that the stalk varies in length but that the 
thickness varies little; there is therefore no reason to fear that the feeding 
qualities of the straw might decrease by selection, nor that it might become 
weak and liable to lodge. 

The difference in favour of the selected families (see Table below) 
shows clearly and it has been maintained throughout the three years of the 
experiment, in spite of great variations in ineteoroh'gical conditions during 
the same i)eriod. 

Production of grain and straw during the triennial period 1919-1921 
{in quintals per hectare). 


1919 1920 1921 



Gram 

Straw 

Grain 

Striiw 

Grain 

’ Straw 

« Bianchetta s common .... 

7.20 

10.70 

8.00 

12.40 : 

7.50 

. 

» fam. A . 

9 80 

16.30 

j i2.ro 

19 30 f 

11.50 

— 

« Gentil rosso » fam. A, ,, , 

8.50 

15.80 j 

10.30 

x 6.20 \ 

12.30 

— 

» « B. . . . 

9.60 

17 10 ! 

11,80 

18.40 I* 

— 

— 

» » C . . . . 

12.30 

1 

19.B0 

12.50 

20.ro j* 

_li 


* “ 


a A. 


8x8 ~ Natural Hybrids of Wheat Rye at Saratov (Russia). - mkxstkr, r,. k., in The 

Journal of Hctedity^ Vot. XII, No. 10, pp. 467-470. Washington, Dcccmlxrr J921 
In 1918, a well authenticated and unusual occurrence was seen at the 
Agricultural ^Experiment Station of Saratov (Russia) viz., the existence 
of a large number ot natural hybrids (in the F^) between wheat and rye. 

These hybrids made their api>earance in .some plots sown with winter 
wheat; rriticum vulgare v. erythrospermum, v. Horiianum and v. pyro- 
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thtix. Tke number varied in the different plots; sometimes they were 
entirely absent, or very rare ; in other plots, they occurred in considerable 
quantities; plot No, 828 sown with var. erythrospermum contained 20 % of 
the hybrids, while their total number reached several thousand. 

The plots containing the largest number of these hybrids were char¬ 
acterised by their early ripening, so that the flowering phase coincided 
with, or at least overlapped, the flowering phase of the rye. The glumes 
of these varieties of wheat are very widely open and far apart at the flow¬ 
ering season which facilitates cross-y)ollination. Owing to the continental, 
dry climate of Saratov and its low rainfall (about 380 mm.), crosses between 
different varieties of wheat are of practically habitual occurrence. 

In 10^7, the 3’ear preceding the apx^earance en masse of the wheat X 
rye hybrids, the season had been drier than usual. 

The hybrids in questi<^n belong to the Fj, and occtipy an intermediate 
jHisition between Sec ale and 7 Hticum with a slight predominance of the 
characters of I'riitcum, In general habit, the plant is more like wheat 
than rye , in most of the culms however the upper part of the rachis 
near the base of the ear is hair3", as the case in rye. 

The seed of the first 3'ear (/^i) produced 209 plants and these ma3 be 
divided into 4 groups * 

I) Two individuals of the Secalc t3'pe with a tendenc> to self-jxil- 
li nation 

II) 87 individuals of the Trihcum t37>e. In these, frequent mor¬ 
phological traces of Secalt were noticeable , buds coloured by anthoc3^anin 
— elongated glumes ~ keel-shaped glumes, etc. 

III) 12 plants of entireh’ new' type with long ears and glumes, and 
a large numlier of spikeiets In these forms, the r3’e characters were pre¬ 
dominant although the grains were t3"pical wheat grains. 

IV) 102 plants of niterinediate character. 

As regards fertility 2Q of the i>lants were completely sterile, 42^0 
had only one giain each, ii were nonnall3" fertile 18; % occupied 
an intermediate jxisition. 

Among the h3d3rids, new' characters, quite different from the characters 
of either parent, made their apjiearance as for instance narrow iiointed 
leaves resembling the leaves ol certain wild Gramineac thick leaves; 
very brittle rachis; vei^'^ rough awns culms , with thick walls In the 
3rd and 4th generation, there are t>'pical wheat and t3q:)ical rye indi¬ 
viduals with very few intennediate forms. 

When this ixiint was reached it was useless to continue the analysis. 

The chief fact to l>e learnt from the examination of the data collected 
is that the characters of the Inbrids of the first generation, whethei the 
latter are of the typical wheat, or rye, type (or even intermediate), remain 
fixed in the succeeding generations. 

The following question ma3' now be asked . since m the segregation 
processes there is a clear distinction between the two fundamental forms 
Trtticum and Secale, what are the characters regulating their resistance 
to low temperatures ? If it be conceded that opix>site morphological 
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characters exist, surely the presence of similarly opposite physiological 
characters cannot be denied. 

As regards the resistance to Fusarium nivalie evinced by wheat X 
rye hybrids, distinct segregation has been observed resulting in their di¬ 
vision into very resistant and highly susceptible families respectively. 
This indicates the possibility of obtaining resistant types by means of 
crossing and selection. 

The low tenii>erature resistance of some families of the rye type was 
found to have diminished, as if they had been forfeited as a result of tak¬ 
ing on certain wheat characters. 

On the other hand, many of the hybrids of the Triiicum t5pe showed 
increased resistance to cold. G. A. 

S19 - A Study of the Hybrids, Red Rustproof iAvenm steriiis) x Black Tar¬ 
tarian iAvena Orieniatis), in the United States. — Wakabayashi, s., in 

Journ'il ♦»/ the American Soetciy of As^onomv, Vo. 13, No;?. 6-7, pp. 25^-266. 

WashinKton, October 102 i. 

This paper gives the results of experiments on the inheritance of re¬ 
sistance to smut {Ustilago leavis Avenac), sterility, panicle shai>e, col¬ 
our of glume, and correlations among these characters in the and 
of Red Rustproof (Avma steriiis) x Black Tartarian (Avena orientalis). 

Tabi^is I. — Comparison between the ch^ef characters of the tim Parents, 


Cliaracters 


Red Rtist proof 


Black Tattarlon 


AvexBge height, Inches.. 

Average number ot culms per plant . 
Average number of kernels per panicle 

Snsceptibilty to smut .. 

Percentage of sterile flowers. 

Shape of panicle .. 

Average length of panicle (in ches) . . 


^2 

»3 

45 

Immune 

25 

Pyramidal 

5 


2.3 

2.3 

169 

Susceptible (av. 34 %) 
^4 

One-sided 

IT 


The most important results obtained may be summarised as follows : 

I. — Smust resistance. — Red Rustproof has never shown a 
single indication of smutting, whereas the jiercentage of rust infected Black 
Tartarian plants ranged from 25 to 40. The F, and F, have .nevei 
shown a trace of smut. In the F^, there were 12 infected lines, while 
95 remained immune. In the 12 infected lines, the percentage of diseased 
plants was 15 — 12 — 9 — 8— 4— 4 — 4 — 3— 3 — 2 — 2 — and o.i 
respectively, thus the most susceptible row produced less than half as much 
smut as the susceptible parent. 

The cause of immtmity up to the J*, and the pronounced resistance 
in the F, indicate the existence of multiple factors. Since the susceptible 
patent showed smut on less than half the plants, the behaviour of the F, 
is nearly what is to be expected if the immunity of Red Rustproof 
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is caused by 3 independent dominant factors any one of which would 
prevent the appearance of UsHlago, 

The fact that resistance is dominant is unusual, inasmuch as it has 
been rexxirted recessive in wheat yellow rust (Biffen and Nilsson-Ehee) 
and in stinking smust of wheat (CxAmEs) 

II — Sterii ity — The record shows Red Rusli)roof to be higher 
in stenhty than Black Tartarian. Their crosses are comparatively high 
in sterility, although this sterility decreases in successive generations 
because the sterile strains eliminate themselves Great differences were 
observed between one panicle and another, some being loo % sterile, while 
a few were less than 5 sterile 

Table II shows the stenlit\ in the jiarents and the F^, and F^ 
It proves the progressive decrease of sterilit3Mn the successive generations 
when averaged, but the men ased fertihU of some of the f'j rows suggests 
multiple factors and is of economic importance 

TAHia II - ComparahvL Shnhtv of Fed Rustproof and 
Black Tartarian oats and then Hybrids of the hirU Three Generations 



Is umber 

Numbt r 

Sterility 

\ irkt> 

of 

of 



fertile flowtrs 

btenle llower«i 

percentage 


Red Rustproof 

454 

112 

25 

Black Tartarian • . 

I 452 

2 ^6 

14 

Red Rustproof Black Tarlanau / x 

122 

197 

62 

9 viz 

2 802 

366^ 

57 

» » /5 

39 721 

23 935 

38 

Black Tartarian X Red Rustproof Fj 

68 

167 

71 

» viz 

I t:>8 

620 

35 


III — CoiouROF i nr GIT "Mrs — Red Rustproof has white glumes 
slightly tinted with red (bb) ; Black Tartarian lias dark brownish or 
black glumes (BB). It is difficult to distinguish Bb fiom BB. If, however, 
the two classes are combined, the j)io|iortion is 72 ot plants wuth coloured 
glumes and 28 with white, winch approaches the mono hybrid ratio 
3 I 

IV — Shape of the p^MCir The author spent much time 
in trying to classifv the and Fa panicle types segregating in 1919, but 
owing to the rapiditv with which the material ripened and the changes 
produced by different stages of niatuiity the classification was unsatis¬ 
factory It was, however, sufficiently accurate to show that the inherit¬ 
ance of the asymmetrical or horseniane type of panicle is recessive, but 
produced by multiple factors. 

V, — Dw'^arfnkss. •— In most cases, plants which were below 24 ins 
inches in height were counted as dwarf The production of dwarf plant- 
was interfered wnth by sterility, and it is therefore difficult to state whether 
it is a simple Mendelian character, 

[•It] 
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Tabi^e III. — Correlation between Colour of Glumes^ 
Shape of Panicle and Height of Plant. 


Black a<)yu»netrical 

1 Black P3rramidal I 

jwhite 

asymmetrical^ 

! White intermediate 

panicle 

^ panicle . 

L 

p&nUAc j 

panicle 

No of 

Height 

in 

j No of 

Height 

in 

No. ol 

Height 

in 

1 

No of 

j 

'1 

Height j 
m 

plants 

inches 

1 plants 

inches 

plants 

inches 

plants I 

inches j 

1 

1 

I 

' 1 

*5 1 

1 

I 

H 

0 


45 

1 3 

1 

50 i| 

I 1 

1 1 

0 

V V 

— 

2 


50 

— 

— 

I 

— 

* 2 

1 

55 

— 

“ |1 

1 1 

60 

1 - 


I 


65 

— 

I 

67 1 



1 I 

J 


67 


—— 


White p3niamldal 
panicle 

No of . Height 
' in 

plants I inchest 



45 

67 


VI — CoRREiATiON — Table III clas«5ifies the smutted oat plants 
according to colour of glumes, shape of panicles and height 

There seems to be some correlation between dwarfness and sterility, 
and between smut susceptibility and dwarfness There may also be a 
correlation between smut suscex)tibility and the white colour of the glume, 
and between susceptibility and asymmetncu^il panicle. 

Sterility is not correlated with the colour of the glume or the shape 
of the panicle. G A 

820 ~ The Improvement of Sorghum by Crossing and Selecvion in the United 

States. “ V'iN'HM/L, N N, ami Cron, A B , in Fhe JoutfMl of Ihredity^VoX XII, 
No 10, pp. 4 3*5 4'<3 6 Washington, December im2i 

Until recently, all the studies on the hybridisation of sorghum in the 
United States have been confined to the subject of natural hybrids Now, 
however, that the separation and isolation required to obtain p%ire lines 
is finished and the pure lines have not proved as satisfactory as was 
expected, the investigators are persuaded of the necessity of having re¬ 
course to crossing, if any further iniprovemeiits are to be attained. 

In the hybridisation experiments earned out by the Office of Forage 
Crop Investigations in greenhouses in Washington, and in experiment 
fields at Amarillo (Texas), the following system is adopted. 

1st Generation. — The gram obtained by cross fertilisation is sown 
in rows and the JFi plants bagged to prevent the access of foreign pollen, 
2nd Generahon. — The grain produced by the plants is sown 
in rows. The best plants of the are chosen when they are well develop¬ 
ed and their inflorescences are isolated in order to carry out comparative 
tests with their parents and other commercial varieties. 

3rd Generation — The grain of chosen individuals from the F* is 
sown in rows, one row being reserved for each plant (Head to row). 
The best individuals of the Fg are chosen out and isolated, enough seed 
being taken if possible to sow a whole experiment plot next year. When 
the rows are very uniform they are regarded as units. 
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4th Generation. — The best lines of the are sown in duplicate 
plots protected from cross-pollination by high rows of maize. 

The forage and grain yields are taken as a basis for estimating the 
quality. 

5th Generation, — The best rows of the 4th generation are propagated 
more extensively in order to obtain a supply of seed for comparative ex¬ 
periments on a large scale. 

Fktbrita X Kaffir. — Contrary to all expectation the plants of 
the Fi had panicles with brown seeds whereas the seeds of Kaffir are white 
slightly spotted with brown, and those of Feterita are bluish white with 
a slight brown tinge on the glume. 

In general appearance the hybrid chiefl y resembles the Kaffir parent. 

In the jpg, the segregation phenomena are very complicated owing 
to the api>earanee of extreme types ranging from a dwarf form, 60-70 cm. 
in height, to a tall form over 2 m. high. The plants vary also in the de¬ 
velopment of the leaves, the shape and density of the panicle, the size 
and colour of the grain, the succulence and sweetness of the stem and in 
many other characters. 

The types chosen tor the subsequent experiments are intermediate 
between their two parents in most of their characters and resemble in many 
ways “ Dwarf hegari 

Many types selected according to the system described above remain¬ 
ed fixed from the third generation. 

The following Table gives the com]>arative data for the t>pe F. C, I. 
8921, the parents and two other h3*brids: 9917 and 8929. 


Forage and Grain Yield of the varieties Feterita and Kaffir 
as compared with the Yield of the Three Hybrids Feterita x Kaffir, 


Xo. of 

Varieties 

Forage quintals ■ 

' per hectare 

Grain quintals 
r>er hectare 

Relative 

Relative 




forage Aield 

gram vieKl 

series 


Z920 

1921 

1920 


' Kaffir =* lOo 

Kaffir 100 

- 


1921 



811 

! Feterita 

50.1 

29.1 : 

19.7 

^3.2 

97 

104 

8917 

1 Feterita x Kaffir 

26.4 

20.1 ; 

21.6 

* 8.3 

57 

127 

8921 


56.4 

30.0 jj 

21.3 

19.9 

105 

128 

8929 

» » 


34-2 ! 

— 

18.7 

— 

— 

*4983 

Kaffir (Owatl) 

i 54-6 

29.7 i 

il 

18,9 

12.5 

I' lOO 

;! 

100 


These figures show the sux>eriority of the hybrid 8q2I over its parents, 
both as regards grain > 4 eld and forage production. The object of this 
work was not only to increase grain crop, but included more strictly gen¬ 
etic aims such as the study of the heredity of grain colour, of the colour 
and shape of the glumes and of awn development. 

Colour of the grain. — Feterita x Red Amber. The kernels of 
Feterita are bluish white with narrow brown zones ; in the Red Amber 
kernels, brownish-red predominates. In ths Fj,, the brown-red colour 

(M#l 
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api>ears while the segregation plienomena in the show that there are 
2 genetic factors coming into play, R (red) B (brown), Feterita should 
have the formula rr bb. Red Amber RR BB and the hybrid of the first 
generation Rr Bb. 

Feterita X Kaffir and Kaffir X Feterita ; here again there appear 
to be 2 factors, but they are not the same as those in the preceding case, 

Blackhull Kaffir seems to have the factor B for brown, while in Fe¬ 
terita, a factor S breaks up the uniform brown of Kaffir into dots and 
patches. The formulae thus are as follows: Feterita SS bb and Kaf¬ 
fir BB. 

Colour of the palak. — Red Anther x Feterita: Fj is uniformly 
red like Red Amber. The brownish-red of Red Amber is dominant 
as regards the black of Feterita. In the Fg, red and black appear in 
the ratio 75 0 : 24.1. 

Awn DKVEi.OPMUNT. — Dwarf Milo x Feterita, — Milo is awned, 
Feterita is awnless. ^I'he ist generation is awnless ; in the 2nd generation 
there were 183 awnless and (>8 awned plants. 

Thus the awned chaiacleris recessive 

Sii/VPK or GLT"Mi:s. — Da art Milo x Fetenfa — Milo has large, 
truncated glumes, while the glumes ol Feterita are slender and jK>inted. 
The Milo shape is dominant in fact, in the Fj, there were 187 plants 
with blunt glumes and 64 with pointed glumes. 

O. A 

821 - Correlation between the Colour of the SpermoAerm in Peas and the Shape of 

the Seeds. - Paekils, T 1 Tjj*niiE&, K , Vvnot PH I C , in <anef « », \ol IV, pjirt i, 

p 2^-u The Hague, Jan 

Results of some crosses between Dutch and American varieties of 
peas. 

Blauwjieul ” has large seeds of a biown-yellow colour, flat in shai>e. 
The pigment is situated in the spennoderm . it lacks the genetic factor 
which determines tlie con cent lation of the pigment into sjxils. “ Krom- 
beck " is a variety with crooked |)ods. yellow cotyledons and unpigmented 
spermodenn ; but it the lactor which deteimiues mottling. 

By crossing '' Blanwq^eul " with '' Kronibeck", hybrids with the 
spermodenn mottled or sjiotted with brown were obtained in F^ ** Kroo- 
nerwt", a green pea with large round seed also }K>ssesses the factor which 
induces the concentration of the pigment into spots. 

From " Blauwopeul x Kroonerwt hybrids were obtained in Fj 
with flat seed with brown-yellow spermodenn spotted dark violet. Ame- 
ricjiu Wonder has large, green wrinkled seeds ; it lacks the factor for 
spottedness and, ciT>s.sing it w^th Blauw|>eul " plants with fiat seeds 
of plain yellow-brown colour were obtained. 

These experiments show the correlation which exists between the pre¬ 
sence of pigment and the sliape of the seeds ; coloured see ds are always 
fldt and wrinkled and round seeds always have a spermoderm lacking 
in pigment. G* A. 

[Mil 
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- Se]t«*Polliiiatioti and CfOss^Polllnation in the Coconut Palm. — aldara, v c , 

in rhe^ PhiUppme A^ricuUu^tfi, Vol X, No 5, pp i<)5 207, Plates 2 I/OS Baflo®, 
I^eguna* December 1921 

The results of the author's researches and ex|)enmtnts have shown 
that self-pollination and cross“|X)lh nation are both possible in the case 
of the coconut palm 

The majority of the male flowers in one cluster begin to open about 
b o'clock in the morning, but the anthers do not dehisce before 8 o clock 
The female flowers in the same clustei Tiecome receptive after 2 or 3 week*' 
troiu the time of the apjiearanee of the inflorescence 

Insects and wind mav serve as agents in j3ollination Amongst such 
insects are Luctha sp (Diptera) — ^^arcophafia sp — Vespa hicttwsa 
Sauss , Rhynchium atrum Sauss Apt% tndica Fabr , Trigona Inrot Fabi 
(Hymenoptera) — Pre^ioccrus cae^^uleipenms Petty (Coleoptera) 

The ix>sitive results oTitained bj artificial cross-polhnatiori are also 
ver3 interesting fiom the standpoint of a]>plied genetics (see following 
Table) 

Artificial ( ross-Pollinahon in tne Coconut Palm 




Dc*>jj,n ilion 
of Uu^ttr 
xitl tm 


DttU vUtii 
cluster 
ijilMr ired 


D lie \\hcn 
milf flowers 
well 

rtttiovi <\ 
iiiU Uk 
duster 
h ij^tscel 


O'lte i\heti 
ft maU 
flowi rs 
wt re 

IKllm ite 1 


Nc 



of femile 

Nc 

Peicent- 

flowerb 

of uuts 


jioUin 

formed 

formed 

ated 




I 

C7 

Ti 

Get 

10 

Oe-t 

10 

No% 

4 

) 

CB 

C5 

li 

Ts 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

C-8 

Ti 

Nov 

4 

■■Sov 

22 

N »v 

21 


Cx 

T6 

4 

2 

50 

3 

ts 

Ta 

%d 


Nov 

5 

Nov 

11 


Cx 

T6 

7 

2 

28 

4 

C 4 

Ts 

Oct 

10 

Oct 

20 

Nov 

\ 

1 

Cb 

C5 

Tx 

Ts 

6 

6 

I 

1 

16 

r6 

5 

t-5 

Ts 

Nov. 


Nov 

19 

Nov 

27 


Cx 

T 4 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Cl 

T 4 

td 


Nov 

ZI 

td 



Cx 

Te 

5 

3 

60 

7 

Cl 

Ts 

td 


Nov 

29 

Dec 

13 


Cx 

T6 

7 

3 

43 


There are abundant pollen giains in a cluster of flo\^ers The pollen 
giains germinate in S to ^o sugar solutions The pollen remains 
able from 2 to q days after lea\nng the anther O A 

823 The Improvement of the Sugar-Cane by Selection, in the Philippines. 

Mk^Tdiola, N B m The Philippine i^rtiulnirt<;f \ o! X No pp »ii 21S, 12 pi 
t,cm Baflos, X^agxma, Decemticr i >-1 

The sugar-canes at present grown in the Philippines mostly belong to 
low-yielding varieties that are verj subject to disease The author re¬ 
cognises that it is necessary to jiractise both crossing and selection in order 
to obtain better combinations ot characters He also reports on the 
promising work that has already been begun m this direction 

The process is very simple the most vigorous and healthy plants in 


4 
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the field are chosen ; the ripe seeds (taken from the finest inflorescences), 
of one variety are sown separately in wooden boxes or frames, in which 
the soil should not be less than lo cm. deep. These germination 'boxes 
must be covered with white-washed pieces of glass, or with glass with old 
jute sacks on the top. If weak or sickly seedlings appear, they are pulled 
up and burnt immediately. As the plants grow, they are transplanted to 
larger boxes, in which the soil is not less than 15 cm. deep, or to bamboo 
tubes cut into the shape of small pots. The boxes and tubes are not to 
be covered, but protected from direct sunlight. When the depth of the 
soil in the boxes is no longer sufficient for tlie proper development of the 
seedlings, the latter must be transplanted to the field or ]x»tted. During 
the first year of this work ab)ut ro 000 seedlings were obtained, but nearly 
one half died before reaching maturity. 

When the sugar-cane plant is mature, it may be divided roughly 
into three t\T>es — the large, medium and slender. In each group there 
is great variability in colour. 

The large canes are more or less similar in size to the Zambales, the 
Hambledon Seedling igoo, the Hawaiian Seedlings and other imixyrted 
heavy canes. 

The medium seedlings somewhat resemble the native canes in size, 
and the Japane.se or '' I"bri '' in habit and other characteristics. Most of 
the slender .seedlings are in appearance and other characters like the 
Japanese or the Uba cane.s. 

The second year of the test, 200 selected seedlings were sent to dif¬ 
ferent places, in order to study their botanical and agricultural charac¬ 
ters and especially their resi.stance to Fiji disease (observed for the 
first time in the 1‘^iji I.<lands), of wlucli the i>athogenetic agent is .still 
unknown. 

The work of testing and isolatitig the best individuals and of obtaining 
new plants from seed is still toeing carried on. In 1920-1921 a second 
group of seedlings was raised. 


No. 


No. oi 


11-109 .... , . . • . . . 2 

Uadila. 75 

I«ouisiana Striped. 4 

C.A. 15 482. j 34 

C.A. 13 922.; 42 

C.A. 13 725 ] 25 

C.A. 14861.. . 10 

C.A. 13907 . 16 

C.A. 13917.I 6 

C.A. (unknown).; 8 


P. A. 
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f ~ The Improvemonl by Crossing and Seleetion of the Raspberry iHubus 
idmifus etc.) and the Blackberry iRubus fruiieosus etc.) in the United 

States. H 111 I hi Joufnal of UeredU'S ^ Vol XIT No i ) jip 44 } 455 

Agw ^ \\ i>^hiu<^lon Dcctmbtr 1 >^i 

The authoi an iccoiint of the crossing and ^election work ear¬ 

ned out with Rubus at the Texa^ Agricultural Experiment Station since 
1909 Two methods were adopted 

1) Ver\ dissimilar forms were intercrossed in order to be able 
better to di^tingiu'-h the clementarv charac'ters throughout the compheat 
cd proces‘‘e‘^ of segregation and le combination 

2) A large numbei of seedlings of each vanet> were cultnated 
with the object of stud>ing an> \anations that nught occur and using 
them in the s^lei^tion work 

Common ihokniiss BK\MBir ~ The t)rdinar> Mac Donald biamble 
indigenous to Texa^ md which is thought to be a natur il licbrid i^ pnnid 
ed with thorns and ha^ i diffuse habit oi giowth 

The author culti\ ited 2000 of the^e plants trom seed amongst them 
1 gionp of indiMduah of which the leaf blades were tough glossy 
smooth and almost con ueou'' hi\ing three to fi\e lanceolate leaflets with 
ilmost entne niirgins In this gioiip were found two entirely thornle 
indnuhi ils one spnieless and diffuse and the othei spineless and erect 
Four gcnei itions ol the ii^rmei ha\c alreadc licen obseived and the\ show 
consider ible hxit\ and const iiic> ot character The seedlings ol this 
ttpc can Ik distinguished a^ soon the first leaf unfolds winch is cordate 
or cordate lanceohitc with tntiie or shghth dentate, maignis and mnch 
rc*senibks the leaf oi the Amkt toi which it mn be easiK mistaken 

E\ki \ H\K\Lsj {Rubus fiondns) V \xsiiN MA\rs (R BuihMinus 
tivndus) Ivarh Harvest has jniits of small si/e but the> are veiv 
sweet md the seeds are verv small , Austin Ma>es bears large clusters 
cont lining several small Ixriies with large seeds an acid flavoin and no 
irom<i 

In the individuals weic obtained m which the characters of Ma>es 
were clearly piedoiuin iiit though the clusters of fruit were v^er> irreguLi’" 
ind composed of smdl liernes (liarl\ Har\est) and ot small and large 
Ixrries mixed (Maves) PVom one individual of intermediate character 
tlieic were obtuned in the 1 2 generation ^67 seedlings of the vTayes t\pe 
intermediate and 21 of the Fkiriv Harvest type 
Common brxmbct x kaspbi.kry — The experiments m crossing 
the common bramble with the laspbenx were of special interest and prov¬ 
ed successful Riihits rnbriseiits (Rvdb) was chosen for the mother 
plant and iertihsed with jKfllen trom two kinds of red raspberry Brilliant 
md Eoiidon (Rubus sirtgosns) After numberless difficulties due to the 
stenlit}’' of the h>bnds, a good crop of fruit of the was finally obtain¬ 
ed in 1915, and from the seed^ a -econd generation (E*) of 280 individ 
uals were grown, 125 of which reiched maturity in 1917 Since, however, 
the mother plants of the had not been i^-olated, the genetic composi¬ 
tion of the Ft httle uncertain In any case, the above-mentioned 

t«* 4 ] 
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125 plants can be divided into 28 % m which the raspberry character 
IS dominant, 41 % with the bramble characters; 22 % intermediate; 
3 % indefinite 

From the group in which the raspberry character was dominant, 5 
plants charactensed by their regular and high 3neld were selected 

All the‘^e plants have the habit of the raspberry, their stems bemg 
strong and either erect or procumbent and covered with numerous, short, 
weak thorns The leaves are large and similar m structure to those of 
the raspbeny’’ with three, or five, round leaflets , the flowers are interme¬ 
diate m si/e between the flowers of the parent plants, and grow m clusters 
at the end of long peduncles, as m the case of the bramble The fruit 
which IS dark cherry-red in colour, turns a blackish-brown before ripening, 
it IS larger than the bernes of either parent and has a slightly acid flavour 
with a scent very similar to that of the raspberry 

From a large number of F, Inbnds, 4 mdmduals were chosen to pro¬ 
pagate this new type of which the fixity and homogeneity had alreadv 
been proved to the 3rd generation The 4 selected plants bore fruit from 
the second half of in May to the middlle of August , being 3 months old 
at the date of fnictification 

The Iruit, e\en at the end of the season did not lose its aroma or 
decrease in size 

These expenments proved one notable fact vi:^ , that noniul fertility 
was only manifested bv the most robust individuals of the in which the 
raspberry character was predominant stenlit\ being apparentlv a transi¬ 
tory phenomenon 

Not only did the plants of the F* and F, become peifectl} self-fertile, 
but their pollen possessed extraordinary \itality even when applied to 
rather distantlv related forms 

The Fj and F3 also distinguished themselves by resisting the drought 
and high tempeiatures of 1918 

Thus the objects of making these crosses between the Bramble and 
Raspberry have been successfully attained G A 

4 i(iiucux.TimAi. S25 - Rapid Determination 0! the Germinating Power of Seed. — hi sage p in 

SFEPS Compte Rendus dt / Acad^mt di\ Scienc*.*^ Vol i 7 i, No xi, pp 7^2 yhd Pan**, 

13 March ig*?. 

In connection with a publication of M M Nemec and DrCHOv (i) 
the wnter recalb a method which he brought to notice in 191 rand which 
be has lecently completed This method makes it possible to recognise 
whether ‘^eeds possess germination power without submitting them to ger¬ 
mination tests The wnter placed seeds of Lepidtum sativum in dilute 
solutions of caustic potash , if these '•eeds were capable of gerimnatmg, 
they coloured egg-yellow a dilute solution with a maximum concentration 
of 2-® N (normal) in 4 hours at most, if on the other hand they had lost 
their vitality, they^ coloured also a very dilute solution, with a maximum 

(') her R Mai<h l )2i, N'> ltd) 
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i-trength of 2-* N. In practice a solution between these two limits 
would be satisfactory The coloration would indicate the incapacity to ger¬ 
minate. The author has ascertained that this method can also be used 
for seeds of i6 other plants experimented on. He considers that it offers 
a starting point for the phy^ico-chemical study of seeds and that it has a 
practical value. L. V. 

826 - ‘♦Trigu biancu^% ‘‘Trigu arrubiu” and “Trigu moru”, Varistbs of Wheat cEaaAti 'Jw 

grown in the Province of Cagliari, Sardinia (i). ulandini, k (r. Cattedra .uji- Awn ; 

bulante di Agricoltura di Cagliari), in VHaha A incolt. Year 5 ‘^ N(.. i, p. i 6 , i full jxiKC ^ 0 L»B 

col. pi.; No 2, p .* 8 , 1 full iKige col pi ; No. 6 , p 170, i full page col pi Fiaccnya, 

IS Jan., 13 l^eb and is June 

« Tkioit BiANCTT» (White wheat). — A hard wheat with normal 
vegetative cycle, cultivated mainly for making bread, in the plain of 
Sanluri. It tillers less than trigu mom ** (1) ; for this reason i quintal 
])er hectare is sown. 

It has little resistance* tr) lodging and drought, but it is resistant to 
rust which, in the marshy lands of Sanluri causes much damage to other 
varieties of wheat. 

Characteristics: -- car rectangular, light yellow, bearded, 20-23 

loose fertile spikelets; s pikelets with 2-3 fertile flowers qlumes ] oval 
laucerdate, with very marked sharp keel, terminated by a long point¬ 
ed roslnun, and wax coloured edge; qlumules oval bulging, with awns 
yellow wax colour; qrain yellowish white, slightly gibbous, wrinkled, 
ventral profile slightly concave; stalk with semi-vsolid straw. It re¬ 
sembles veiy much the varieties called “ vSaragolletta ” in Biisilicata and 
" Farm in v^ic%. 

“ Tkigu ARHt'BiTJ ” (Red wheat). — A hard wheat with normal 
vegetative cw’cle, growm exchi.sively for making bread. Like murru 
it tillers innch but it is less resistant to lodging. It has the drawback of 
losing its ear at physiological maturity. 

Characteristics : -- ear golden-red, square, bearded, with 25-27 comi)act 
fertile spikelets; spikelets with 3-4 fertile flowers; glumes oval lanceolate, 
slighly keeled, terminated by a long pointed rostmni, edge red shaded 
withtblue; glumules oval bulging, with golden yellow awns, deciduous 
at maturity; small 5-7 mm. loug by 2 mm. broad; hol¬ 

low in the first three intevnodes, solid in the others. It resembles 
very much the varieties called Rossia in Basilicata and “ Ruscia in 
Sicily. 

"Trigu moru " (Black wheat). — A hard wheat, with normal veg¬ 
etative cycle, resistant to lodging, but loses its grain at advanced ma¬ 
turity. Owing to this defect it is grown in a zone of small extent (plain 
of Sanluri and Sulcio), 

Characteristics:-— ear rectangular, black wdth glaucous reflexion, 
bearded, with 23-35 compact fertile spikelets; spikelets with 3-4 fer- 


(1) Sw R. JEnich No. 2=;.|. lEJ.}. 
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tile flowers, glumes oval lanceolate, with very marked sharp keel, 
terminated by a long pointed rostrum and with a bluish edge; glu^ 
mules oval bulging, terminated by long awns dark black at the base and 
golden-red at the point, deciduous at maturitv, gratn golden-yellow, 
very gibbous, vential profile concave , aveiage length 8 mm, breadth 
j mm , stalks with sohd straw in the 3 first internodes, semi-solid 
in the others, eat easily detached from the vstalk at maturity It re¬ 
sembles very much the varieties called “ Zingarella ” in Basilicata and 
“ Scur/uuera '' in vSicily F D 

827 - Potatoes in the Islands of Chilod (Chili). c\ri)inas an-i>k\dl, o m katsut 

l mursitann, Vol Vll, Vo i, p 27N ^ Sautiafio of Chill Ma\ 10..2 

In the \*alleys of the Andes situated in the part of the CouHUeras 
o])positc the island, as well as in the north part ot Chili, indigenous grovNlh'- 
of potatoes ma^ still be seen at the present time It is one of the most 
important cuips in the island among the Provinces of Chill the crop 
giown in this island stands first as itgards area planted under potatoes 
and fifth as legards 3TLeld per hectare, the average is in ([iiintaLs, but 
with better tillage and luanuimg ^(K) quintals might lx‘ obtained 

ri — farmyard manure, sea-weed, houses sweepings, " jihias 
guano, folding of animals Dnng-heajis are not used , tht pen where tht 
anmiab pass the night is covered with the straw of ceieals fir vetches 
or with dr^ grass , ever^ thrte of four da vs a fieslila^ei is added The 
sea-weed is spread eventy on the ground to «i dejith of 10 to 20 cm 
as soon as it is collected, or else if the quantits a\Milibl<' is not sufhcient, 
it IS placed at inter\'als of 80 to 90 cm or it u first placed in heaps 
or hurones ” , of a litre per plant is supplied 

The house sweepings are heape‘d up and allowed to ferment, sometimes 
straw is mixed with them , twice as much is used as 111 the case of farmvard 
manure Their efiicienc3 is mostly due to the ashe^ which they f'ontam 
The jibias or ciittle-Jish are lirge marine cephaloixxls an average 
weight of 25 kilograuiine'^ and iie\er less than 15 kilognimines, very 
plentiful and easily caught from March to August . the\ .ire placed in 
alternate lavers with earth lietween a compost is thus obtained wdiich i'' 
bpread later, it can also be used in another manner but less advantage nisi}’, 
flesh^r portions, 12 to 15 i)er ‘ jibia ", are separated and buried m the 
between the potato jilants, but nevei in contact with the plant which wfmld 
be injured b> it Other manures have to be added to the '* jibia ", as 
it does not siifi’ce, bj itself to give a good crop 

The islands of the Deserters furnish from iso to 200 tons a year of 
"guano piedra caltus " which is composed of sand rich in the droppings 
of sea birds , it is scarcely us<*d except in the^se islands , in additiein there 
IS a little walrus and bat guano on Talcdn island Regarding folding, 
a hundred sheep or more are kept for several consecutive nights in a square 
with T5 metre sides 

SoKTiNi". THE SETS — This is done with great care and twice over: 
in the field and in the house When the crop is lifted a single heap is 
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made for each day's work; in the evening each labrmrer places the best 
tubers in sacks and carries them to the house, while he selects and places 
in separate heaps the very large tubers and all those which belong to other 
varieties ; in the original heap only very small tubers, or those malformed 
or injured by the plough, or which in some way or other are not quite 
sound remain. After the harvest all .the other heaps are also taken to 
the house, but care is taken to keep the different qualities separate. 

The second sorting is more rigorous Jind takes place during the winter 
months, by separating the tubers for planting (“ semilion ”) from the larger 
which are sold, and eliminating all those which are injured or which do not 
belong to the desired variety and have escayied the first sorting. If 
the sets have eyes, even small ones, they are removed. 

Fi.antiN(^. Two seasons ; at the commencement of winter and in 
spring ; the former is only for domestic consumption, for it produces 
early polatcH*s, too watery to l>e stored. 

Lines frf>m 8o to 90 cm. apart, and holes made with a peg 
at distances of 40 cm. are laid out by eye, and nevertheless the 
work Ls perfect. On sloping ground planting is done in the direction of 
the slope, one or tw’o tubers being placed in each hole. About 17 (j^uiiitals 
of sets are used per hectare. The manure is applied at the time <^>f plant¬ 
ing or on the following day. The spaces between the lines are ploughed, 
the clods of earth being turned over on to the line ; by passing twice in 
opposite directions along the same space, open ridges are made on the 
lines. The ends of the lines, which the plough, drawn by oxen, has not 
properly ploughed are completed with a kind of 2-furrow plough w’orked 
])y hand, called '' lumas 

Cai/nv .\Ti()N, — This consists in breaking up the crust, weeding 

and keeping the ridges in order, this being done when the i)lants 
haw .si)rung up, and in earthing up, wliich is done when the plants have 
reached a height of 15 cm. This oi)eration is so important that when 
it cannot be done the crop is not dug u]), it Ixdng considered a priori 
too scanty to be w^orth digging. 

For the execution of this latter operation, w^hich is called quechatiim 
there is generally an exchange of labour (“ mingo ") between neighbouring 
farmers. 

A few years ago, about 200 varieties of potatoes were grown in the 
island of Cliiloe ; but as the trade only wants the " coraliila ”, this has 
taken tha place of a great many other varielu‘s, of which only some fifty 
remain at present. According to the writer the ‘* mantecjuilla ” is the 
Ixst of all, with its fine yellow^ flesh and its very pleasant taste ; but its 
^deld is not very high. The ” ore ” is very highly thought of by the farm¬ 
ers of the island ; for domestic or local consumption, the varieties " aler- 
ce ”, ” toldena ”, ” cabra ” are grown. By far the most extensively* 
cultivated variety is the “ corahila 

The writer gives a list of no varieties which, for the mo.st part, exist 
at i>rcsent in the island in a wild state. Among these varieties the writer 
mentions the " emperador ” of large size, good flavour, very suitable 





for early plantiiig, the " camote whose tubers have a puiple fleshy, 
which imparts part of its colouring matter to other foods with which it is 
cooked, giving them a purple colour ; its yield is fairly high ; '' michun 
“ mechoe ", " piciin negra " and other varieties show fine purple mottling 
which disappears in cooking. 

If the soils are divided into 4 classes in decreasing order of fertility, 
the following aveiage 3rields are obtained : — 


ist Class soils 550 to 700 quintals per hectare 
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The large yielding varieties are the following : — " camote " — 
coraliila " — " chapedcs " ; those of medium production " ak*rce " 

“ toltena " — " caballero " ; small producers : — " mantequilla " 

— michunes cabras " — " rosas " 

Uses. — All these potatoes are use<] exclusively for food ; they have 
no industrial use. Their flavour is much improved by placing them on 
gratings over the hearth, so that the smoke envelops them ; slight long¬ 
itudinal incisions i cm. long at intervals of i cm. are first made : after 
8-10 days they are taken out of the smoke : the name " anquentos " is 
given to tubers so treated. 

" Milcado " is a mixture of grated raw potatoes, cooked potatt>es 
and wheat flour kneaded together ; it is cooked in an oven or on a grid, 
or else boiled or fried and is better than bread. 

" Chuno " is starch prepared in the following manner by grating, 
washing, filtration, decantation and drying the starch separated by de¬ 
cantation and finally grinding. 

Diseases and pests. — The only disease wliich causes damage 
is " sarna " (Oospora soahies) which the Irn^al farmers attribute to the tubers 
being left too long in the ground and which they prevent by not delaying 
the harvest or by making it early. In this way, in 80 % of the cases, 
a satisfactory result is obtained. The variety which is most liable to this 
disease, especially in new moist soils, is the “ corahila " to such an extent 
that in some places its growth has been abandonned. 

In certain limited localities, the plants are attacked by insects (" bi- 
chos ") called " cuncuhilla " ; they have been controlled, with satisfac¬ 
tory results, by the following mixture 16 kg. of bran -f- 2 kg. of 
molasses + i kg. of Paris green. 

The general immunity of Chiloe potatc3es with regard to diseases is 
all the more remarkable as the island has a damp, foggy climate. It 
must be attributed: — i) to the congenital robustness of the varieties; 
2) to the custom of smoking the tubers for planting by keeping them hung 
up in frames on the ceiling of the kitchen. This practice is worthy of 
notice as apparently it is not known outside the island. 

F. D. 
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828 - PtoUems of Cotton Cultivation for Dbeussion at the International Coi^iets vibks caon 
at Sto do Janeiro (Oetober 1822 ). ~ 1 be campos, b , o Aii^dOo no Brasu e a 
Conletencta Mundial Alfifodeira de Nova Orl(fans, pp 1-29 Rome, 1920 — II 7 extile 
World Journal {World Cotton Conference Vumber), Vol IJV, No 16, pp 139-229 
Boston, Nov 22, 1919 — HI Bool of the World Cotton Conference, Liverpool’Mancf e^ 
ter June 13-22, 1921 Published by the Txecutivt Committee, l^iverpool, 1922 — 

IV Ricn, V , La conference cotonmdre mondiale de Livirpoolet Manchester Rapport iV, 8 4 
(VI^«A88eml)lee iXn^ral de I’lnst Int d’Agric,8Mai 1922), pp i 53 Rome 1922 — 

V Relatorio dc la i* Confereneia Alpodeira, A Laioura, UoUiim da ^ociedade Nactonal 
de Agncultura, XXII, 1918, pp 239 247 Rio do Janeiro — VI Insi I\r d’AGRi 
ciTi JCTTRE, Les pays cotonniers Leur production et Uur mouiument commirctal pp i 143 
Rome, 1922 — VII De Campos, D , Rapport sur la siaiistiquc du roion pnstnu d I*As 
>embUc f’cnerale au nom du ( omtU pennant nl,pp i 13 Rome, 1922 (VI Den Assembly, 

8 1022, No 8) — Vni Conferencia tnlernactonal ils^odura promoiida pe la 

Soctedade Nactonaldt Xzneultura Estatutos, Proiramina^pp 1 16 Rio de Taneiro 192’ 

IX La Conference Internationale colonniert de Rio de Janeiro [Oct 1922) ( ommuni 
cation iaiie au Comitt permanint de VInstliui international d' 4 i,riculture bvDECAMPO*- 
D pp 19 Rome, Ma> 31,1922 - X Annuane inh motional de ^tatj<;tique a^ricolr 
1917 1918 Rome 1920 XI CoMiii- Pfrmxmm i>r iT^ ttfrnatiov/vt 
n’Af.RKTJT lURi {Proccs-ierlaux.) 1920, pp 00 Rome, 1021 

Cotton is incontestably one of the all important crops m world agri¬ 
culture Problems .issociited with production have therefore a high 
Internationa 1 importance and necessitate a unlt^ and co-ordination of 
effort between every coiintr>" concemtd, from the stand^xiints both of 
])rodutti(m And consumption 

In IQ05 an Interiuitiomil Congress was held at Jiverpool and Man¬ 
chester, and as a consequence the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers' Association was established Tins Federa¬ 
tion calls meetings periodically and publishes the records and issues every 
SIX months the statistical data for the cotton stocks m the factories, 

Pebniary i and August i of each year as well as the cotton statistics 
for the halt-year period, Januaiy 31 to July 31, and August i to the fol¬ 
lowing January' 31 This Associ<ition is limited, however, to the spinners 
and IS not universal, as the American Association stands apart 
Isr iNTLRNATioNAL coProN coNFiniLNCE (New Orleans, October 
1919) (I) — The advantage of a World Cotton Conference was urged 
by the Americans with a \dew to supplying the gaps and making good the 
inevitable incompleteness arising from entire dependence on the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, which confine*? its attention 
to certain sides of the cotton question only 

The Conference was held in New Orleans, one of the chief cotton grow¬ 
ing centres in the world on Octobei 13-16, 1919 For the first time on re¬ 
cord, the discussions of cotton growers, and merchants and nunufactur- 
ers were united and tho bases of agreements of fundamental importance 
were laid. 

The programme of the Conference included 14 questions, which may 
however, be reduced to 10, as follows (II) 

1) cotton requirements , increase of the a>nsumption entails increase of pi eduction , 

**tability of prices 

2) Production; selection of the seed ; method? ol cultivation and picking 

3) I»ittmng: uniformity of baling ami pressing m bales 
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4) Damage at time of shipment and in transit. 

5) Transport and insurance. 

6 ) Buying and selling ; tare and net weight. 

7) Markets; classification ; public interest and speculation. 

8 ) Capital, credit and exports. 

o) International and national reports and statistical returns. 

lo) Permanent organisation of a world conferenct' of cotton interests. 

The results of the debates and discussions which took place at the 
Conference are summed up in the resolutions subjoined here : 

1) The Conference desires such a system of cotton sales as to ensure 
a fair price for the best qualities and the best kinds of this product. Seed 
inspection must be instituted, and there should be furnished certificates 
of origin. An enquiry should be* undertaken into the best means of com¬ 
batting diseases of the cotton plant whether due to insects or to other 
causes : there should be quarantine of seed with the object of preventing the 
spread of disease. Seed .selection must be improved and iinpro\^ements 
should also be made in methods of cultivation. A task more difficult 
to achieve but equally essential is the fixing of the price in relation to the 
cost of labour. To do this an international agreement should be arrived 
at between producers, as it is on them that the burden falls of the liigher 
wages that increase the cost of production. It will not l>e easy to lay down 
the principles governing such an agreement owing to the presence of a 
large number of factors, among others the extremely complex factor re¬ 
sulting from the fluctuatkms of the exchange. 

2) American manufacturers have expressed the <Iesire to see the 
southern planters devote themselves exclusively to the (question of imi>ro\'- 
ing the quality and yield per hectare. It is absolutely es.sential to proceerl 
so as to ensure an annual production corre.spondiiig to the needs of 
the industry and fulfilling the requirements of the consumer as regards 
quality, 

3) It is essential to introduce generally the American grading ot 
cotton lx>th for the manufacture of, and the trade in cotton. It is also 
absolutely essential to adopt an hora certa for the publication of prices 
on all the American markets for spot sales. The unification of classifi¬ 
cation is a pressing neces.sity if an absolutely standard result is to bc‘ 
obtained, as serious difficulties are encountered when trade figures of 
different countries are compared. 

4) The Conference recommends that the different countries con¬ 
tinue, pending an enquiry into the best means of establishing a uniform 
system of organisation of statistics, to collect and publish statistics of 
exports and imports, of i)roduction and consumx>tion, encouraging efforts 
of this kind from whatever quarter, and acting jointly for common ends. 

5) The Conference congratulates the management of the United 
States Railways on their employment for up-country stations of freight- 
notes in respect of consignments intended for foreign destinations. 

6 ) The Conference signifies its apx)roval of the State aid given by 
the American Government to the transport of cotton by river navigation. 

7 ) Bales, packages, or small bales containing cotton, silk fabrics 



or silk and cotton fabric must be securely packed and well protected, 
so as to avoid mildew which causes serious loss to the dyers and printers, 

8) The Conference states that it is incumbent on the Government 
to find the means to prevent losses caused by exposure to bad weather 
and it calls upon the competent aiithorities for effective action in this 
direction. 

g) The Conference is strongly of opinion that warehouses should 
be erected at the qua^^’s and storage places so as to avoid losses caused 
by bad weather. Warehousing in suitable localities for keeping cotton 
will be encouraged. Working of these depots : storage charges, charges 
for weighing and grading to be kex)t low. Credit guarantees to the ad- 
v^atltage of world trade ; equally for producers and buyers. 

10) The Conference recf)mmends that a law be approved authoris¬ 
ing the War Finance Corporation to issue bonds to enable purchases 
to Y>e made under the best possible conditions in the United States of 
the raw materials necessary for the resumption of manufactures in the pur¬ 
chasing countries. These bonds will make possible the automatic regula¬ 
tion of foreign manufactures and organisations if they are accepted by 
the foreign banks and approved hy the Governments of these countries. 
The law further declares that in order to assist the War Finance Corpor¬ 
ation the banking and credit organisiitioii already existing in the United 
States shall also be available for furnishing the funds necessar\’ for the bank 
operations intended for the purchases of raw materials, and that about a 
tbousand million bales of cotton or other main products should be put at 
the disposal of the Euiopean industries so as to enable them to recom¬ 
mence work. 

11) A pernianeut Council or Committee of the Conference has been 
instituted and several sub-coiniuittees appointed : the i)riiicipal task of 
these is the consideration cjf American production and manufacture. A 
general assembh" of the meiubt^s of the Committee and of its sub-commit¬ 
tees will Ixf held at Manchester in 1921. 

One of the most imi)ortant results of the Conference is the demonstra¬ 
tion of the insufficiency of the world production oi cotton, and an appeal 
it imide for more intensive and improved methods of cultivation and for 
improvement in quality. 

II. WuRU^ COTTON CONFERICXCK (Uiverpool and Manchester, June 
13-22, iQ2i) (TIT). — The second great international conference was 
held in two sections. The first, June 13 to 15, at Liveiix^ol, world famous 
as a cotton port and the seal of the leading cotton exchange in the world, 
dealing with the affairs of the 570 members of the Liverpool Cotton As¬ 
sociation. I4veri)ool is also the Headquarters of the Tribunal whose de¬ 
cisions as regards the cotton trade are accepted throughout the world. 
At this Conference, questions of raw material were discussed and conse¬ 
quently also production, prices, sale methods and the best means of en¬ 
couraging the importation of American cotton into the poorer European 
countries. 

The fallowing summary has been made of the addresses given : 
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D R Coker stated that at the esdstixig prices viz. x$ cents per lb , 
neither landowner, nor the cultivator finds it profitable to grow cotton* 
This was confirmed by Trevor Trought, Minister of Agriculture, Bgypt 

W H Himbitry, General Manager British Cotton Growing Ass^a- 
tion summarises the latest information as regards the development of new 
cotton fields within the British Empire, noting especially Nigena, Uganda 
and the Sudan 

In Nigena, the crop m 1920 was 16 lOO bales (of 400 lb ) for ship¬ 
ment , It IS estmiated, however, that 100 000 bales might be obtained, in 
Uganda, where 16 years ago cotton was unknown, the crop m 1920 is es¬ 
timated to have reached 52 000 bales , it is eiepected that an mcrease 
of 20 annually is possible , in Sudan, 22 000 bales were produced with a 
possible mcrease to l 500 000 bales 

W R Meadows, representative of the S Department of Agncul- 
ture brought forward a proposition to the effect that universal ^tandard^ 
be adopted for Amencan cotton 

Other addressee dealt with financial and comnieicial pioblenis 

The second part of the Conference was held at Manchester on Junt 
15-22 Manchester is the great manufacturing centre and cmplovs mil 
lion spindles and 800000 looms standmg theiefoie as the chief woild 
centre as regards fabrics and ^am Questions relating to the cotton in 
dustiy were discus^^ed and the resolutions and decisions of the Conference 
a s a whole were appro\ ed 

Among the most important addresses may be mentioned the fol 
lowing 

W Howarih on the ' Charactenstics of cotton as lequired b> the 
fepinner , W Dams * Quality and nature of cotton \arn used in the ho 
sierv trade ', S H HictGINS and A Hodgi , Prei>aration of cloth foi 
finishing ", A I Hoi,t, " The cotton null, it^ machmer> and equipment " 
A Waisox, " Transportation ot cotton ", A h Sa>rr and Bi.anchakd 
F S , ' Needed reforms m the ginning, baling and compressing of Cott<^n ' 

J Jackson, ‘ Factory accidents and their prevention A Thomas 
(Director of the International I^ibour Bureau), " Hours of labour and 
the textile industry " The disadvantage of the S-hour system from the 
English spinners standpoint was discussscd, with leference to the resulting 
decrease in jiroduction 

Dr A Crossiey delivered an important address on the scoiie 
of the Bntish Cotton Industry Research Association, which includes 1500 
branches and has established a Scientific Research Institute with the fol¬ 
lowing aims a) study of the Ixitanical and chenucal and physical proper¬ 
ties of cotton fibre, measurements, resistance, elasticnty etc of yarns, 
effect of chmate and moisture on quality of lint, 6) weaving and steaming 
problems , () tendering of fabnes by acid**, heat and light 

Resolutions were put forward in the vanous sub-Conmuttees, 14 in 
number and dealt with the following subjects — i) cotton grovnng , 
2) ginning , 3) seed , 4) compressmg and warehousing , 5) sales and pur¬ 
chase , 6) transportation 7) banking and insurance , 8) spinning , 9) ma- 
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nufacture of fabrics, 10) sale of goods, ii) finishing, 12) research and 
statistics , 13) textile machinery , 14) cotton waste 

The following important resolutions have been selected tor quotation 

1) Re«v>lution of Committee I that grower*? should organise a Society of the Cotton 
growers of the world consisting of inembers d*rectiy iiiterestetl in cultivation, and statistics 
etc to promote world wide improvements in the quality of the crop, the methods of prepa 
ration and handling and llu c.slabhshmtnt of equitable prices 

2) The Resolution of the Compressing and Wt rehousing Committee, emphasising the 
need ot reforms in the tmthKis of handling cotton in the United Stiles ind rteoiumend 
mg that closer and more frequent contact should take plaet between the representatives of 
tht mills growers and meieh uits in ordtr to improve the classi ilea turn t)f cotton, its protee 
tiou on the farms and at the gitmcncs etc and also tliat idtquaU warehouse aecomo- 
(lilion be provnled and high dcn«*itv encouiagtd without injurv tt the fibre ml the bile 
contents 

3) Resolution of the S iRs ind I’urchiscs Committee approv ng the ctntriei s\sUm 
md deprev. i ting legislative Intel fi r< me is tending to imp iir its usefulness Ihis Cfnnmittee 
rteoenis* H the iniportancf of -^tudMiig the vinous form^^ of eontr ict with a view U 
assimtl iting anyevisting liffei* nees It was re solve <1 th it i comp\ris<n be in ide between 
the \meiiean an I Tiv<rp >1 ofTici il stamliris 

4) Res<iltition of the Rese mh ind St itistiesC munitUe m -.nismg the imp >i taut tune 
tions >f the Intern iti mil InstituU »f \gricultur ml invitin the ( ovenmients to furnish 
to this IiistituU the requisite inhinniti ni at the earliest i>ossiblt moment in older tint it 
mav be premiptU mile iviililU for the benefit of ill prvlueint, md eonsumm^ cmuitnes 

Coiio\ IN Brazii (V VI) — Ikfi^re pa^^iug im to the stiuU of the 
pTogtuiiitne of the Internatioibii Conference which will be held at Rio 

de Janeiio iii the month of October next it may be useful to nhike 
a lapid siir\e\ ol conditions m Brazil a cotton-producing coiintr> 
making use for the purpe>sc of the material collected on the occasion of 
the first Cotton Conference organised in iQih b^ the ** Centro Industrial 
do Brasil ' (ni Imoura XXII (iqiS) Numeio Ivspecial) and oi the sta 
tistics published h\ the Intern itionU Institute of Agnciilture ( 7 <s />avs 
cotonnuts Lear pfoduction it it in momement commercial Rome iq22 
proMsional edition pp i 145) 

Subjoined aie the figures oi Brazilian jiroduction 
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ProducLiou 

q 
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203 966 

6 £ I 90c 

1916-1917 


202 775 

608 32" 

1917-1018 


294 051 

7*17 154 

1918-1919 


244 820 

161 

1919-1920 


277 356 

812 071 

1920-1921 


325 947 

977 642 

1921-1922 


574 600 

I 326 000 


The area suitable for cotton growing, according to Pe^arcf who has 
travelled throughout Brazil on behalf of the International Federation of As¬ 
sociations of Master Cotton Spinners, may exceed th*it of the United State‘s 
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The northern or equatorial cotton-growing region extends from Ma- 
ranhao to Bahia, both along the coast and inland, and consists of a strip 
about 240 kilometres wide The southern regi<'>n with its centre at San 
Paulo includes a number of fertile belts extending from 15 to 25 degrees of 
south latitude 

In the north sowing is from December to Tanuarr for long-staple 
cotton (from 28 ^ mm and more), and from February to Apnl for 
^hort-staple cotton (less tlLin) In the south sowing i^ from Se]>tember 
to November 

In the north jncking is from August to Decemlier , in the south trom 
March to May 

The best vanet5’' is the Serido or Moce, with a long staple of ^5 45 mm 
and it IS cliiefly grown m Brazil at Parah>ba and at Rio Grande do 
Norte 

The quantities ol long and short staple cotton resj>ectivel\ giown in 
recent years, are (VII) 


Y«. IT'- A pickiiii. 


1 >n^sta|)!ecl c )U<.n Short -I'lplcd cotton 
( 8 Vt < xct) (under zH Vi nxm ) 


I 


1915-1916 

3->8 000 

25 ^ 000 

I9IO-IOI7 

352 851 

25 ") 476 

I 917 -i<ii 8 

4 S < 400 

^1? 754 

igiS igi9 

425 <}88 

^o8 47 t 

1919-1920 

480 ouo 

350 000 

1920-1921 

5<>7 24« 

410 760 


The enenues of the cotton plant are \er\ numerous ni Brazil the pink 
boll-worm (Platyedra go\s\pidla) is the iiio'-t formidable ViTiere the 
growth IS \erv thick it is dilhcult to combat <lestiuctive insects The 
officials and experts encour igc the cultivatois to sow new' l>elts and to 
change the order ol the cro])^- good results have been obtained in lo¬ 
calities where these methods ha\ e lx?en ado])ted 

Subjoined is the quantity ol cotton ginned and prepared m the 


Brazilian factories 




Yt ir- 

Quintals 

Ytar*; 

quiutnl*! 


1911 

457 580 

1914 

451 150 

1912 

483 630 

1915 

573 700 

1913 

465 720 

1916 

60X 220 


At the date of the Rio Cotton Conference, held in 1916, the average 
requirements of that year were more than 605 000 qs and they were fully 
met by the Brazilian cotton 
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After the conference the increase in the home consumption was as 
follows ; 


Ycara 


Quintal<« 


Years 


Quintals 


1917 . 686 420 

1918 . 714400 


1919 . 700000 

1920 . 705 000 


The ex|>orts of ginned cotton reached the following figures in the last 
decade : 


Yoars 

Qumtal-si 

Year** 

Quintals 

lyii. 

.... 146 460 

1917. 

. 594 I» 

1912. 

... 167 7^9 

1918. 

. 25 942 

191 ^ . 

.... ^74 236 

1919. 


1914. 

.... 304 342 

1920. 

. . 246 961 

TQI5. 

.... 5*276 

1921 . 

. . . . 196 070 

1916. 

. . . . . 10 7oy 




The yield per hectare of ginned cotton has l)een as follows : 


Yttirs* 

Quintal^: 

1 

II 

Y«ir^ 

I] 

Qnintal^i 

1913-1916 . 


1019' 1920. 

. . 30 

IW16-1917 . 

3.0 

1920—1921 ... 

. • 30 

1917-1918 . 

• • 2.5 

1921—1922. 

. . 2.3 

1918-1919 . 

. - 3.0 




This yield has always l>een liigher than that of the United States. 
The im|>orts of cotton into Brazil have been very '-mall, except in 
I9if>, as may be seen from the following table : 


Years 


j Quintal:^ 

Years 

Quilt ta is 

1909.. . 


169 

1916. 


1910.. 

. . . 

I 219 

. 1917. 

. * 863 

1911.. 

. . . . 

2 590 

> 9*3 . 

. 43 

1912. 

. 

2 108 

■ 19*9 . 

. 98 

1913. 


580 

1920. 

.i lOI 

1914. 


X 416 

192 1. 


1915. 

. • . . 

‘ 1 267 


i 
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FIBRE 

Third inteknationai. cotton conference (Rio de Janeiro, October 
1922) (VIII-IX) — The tliird International Cotton Conference arranged by 
the National Agricultural Societ3% and under the auspices of the Executive 
Committee of the National Exlnbition and of the Department of Cotton 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, will lie held m October 1922 at Rio de Janeiro 

It IS clear from the preceding notes that cotton growing and the 
cotton industry hold a vei}^ important place in the economy of Brazil 
The eyes of the English m«inutacturers have long been turned on this 
country, which is almost certain tf> become the largest cotton growing 
region in the world and one of the most important sources of supply ot 
the raw material 

The programme of the lutein itioual Confeience (at which will be pre¬ 
sent undoubtedly all the glowers and all the manufacturers of cotton in 
the world) includes ten enquiries or groups oi leading questions 

I) Cotton tn Brazil Cincial tnquirx into Hu cultivation of Hu cotton 
plant tn Hu diffircnt Sfatt s of Brazil and tn other countries 

1) lanttiLs (jf cotton lu tlu different States of the I luon Lliaracteristics ttf the«H 
varieties Stu<hcs of the see Is ml the quilit\ of the hhrt 

2) Adviiitigcs ui 1 (iis idvantages of imiual ind jitn mil'll \ iruties aecoidim; tr) thi 
topofi^aphie^^l an<l ehiniticcoti litH>PS ind the nature of the soil IhsadvantuRCS of mixing 
different vinetiesin tli s mie pi uit iticm Imixirtanct of istabtishing i s\stem of cnltiyatioii 
With *i Single \ irietv for e'lch /om 

Proved > it hi ft r e leh \ ine t> 

4) Resistance of 1h diffeient eaneties to weather ind to the dist ists rd tlu diflereiil 
regions 

5) lvai1> maturity uid prt ductivitN of the different vaiutus 111 e*ieh rtgnm 

6) Soils best suite<l to each \ariety toi>ographic«d asi>eet gtt)1oki<ul ftimiiliou 
chemical constitution of the stiil ind extent of eaeh rckiou I xainples of the best lan»}s 
Eocal eliinatie coiiclitioiis 

7) Methodb of produt tion m eaeh legion , lalxnir eoiitlitions da\ lainmr with pavnu til 
in kind or piece work , price of land fac ili ties fe»r transport 

H) Retrospective study <if the development of mechanical cultivation, with atiim ij«» 
and tractors, all over the country 

g) Relrosiicctive stud\ of State and private action foi the eneouragtintnt of the 
cultivation of the cottem plant in the counlr% 

10) Stitistics of cotton production 111 each SI Ut if possible b\ municipal areas ex¬ 
ports to the different suites ind txjxirts ibroa<l 

II) Improvement of the cultnation of the cotUm plant tn Brazil 

I) Preparation r)£ the soil, trenching, processes of tillage and taking use of tractors 
and cconeimic conditions of the oix-raticms 

2) The most economical systems of planting and the luaeJiiue ly to be used Pencils 
and metheids of planting, ar cording t<i the varieties and regions Restocking, lopping, 
levelling 

Enriching 01 pooi soils use of cotton refuse, of manure, and of chemical and other 

fertiUaers 

4) Rotation of crt>ps and need foi regulating these so as to ensure both soil fertility and 
the control of plant diseases 
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5) picking', precautions to be taken to obtain the cotton pure. Storage so arranged 
as to avoid dirt and disease. 

6 ) Selection of seed with reference to the variety of cotton and the quality of the 
dbre ; methods employed in these operations 

7 ) Acclimatisation of exotic varieties • advantages and disadvantages 

8 ) Comparative stu<ly of the selection nf Brazilian varieties and of the acclimalisatioti 
of exotic varieties : superiority of the first sy.stem over the sc'cond 

9) Cutting : study of the different methods, thenr xi(ivantages an<l their economic 
results. 


Ill) Diseases of the cotton plant. State Protection. 

t) study of the diseases an<l insects which attack the cf>tton*plant, and particularly 
the ** hroi'a ” {(fCistt'roccrOiies (tossyf^n)^ the pink Indl-worin {PUiixidia tiossypiella) ^ tiie 
** curuquer^ 'Ia/' stu<Ucs of the material damage caused by each of the 
al>ove mentioned dis<.‘iis<.s and pests as regards the <iuality t>f the ct»tton and llie yield 
ftotn the picking Advantages obtained due the measures t.ikeii be the States that 
havt‘ a ilepartment for protection ot glowers 

2) Influence of bad wexithcr at the time of planting aii*i picking, influence of the 
surrounding vegetation, of the vaiiely and of the methods of ]>Tophylaxis on llu recurrence 
of diseases 

5) Met!i(j<ls tor combatting <Uscases Insecticides, spraying mateiials and their 
appliciilum Cutting of jK^rennial ci^iton plants as a prevenlivt metho<l. 

•4) Cleaning of the sc^eil and methods employed for this purpose, whether heat and ex¬ 
posure to the rays of the sun or c*irbon bisulphl<U or hydrocyanic gas Study r)f ai>paratus 
employed on the large and on the small fami.s ainl f(»r cx|K>rt luide necessity of si»reading 
the use of these* Anaiigemeiils for the innv»rting of cotton sec-d from abroad an<l installa¬ 
tion of ap]>aralus for cleaning. 

S) Plan of c<i*ordimilion of the fed<*ral legislation of the States ami the Municipalities 
as regmds the methods adopted for the protection of the ct>tton plant The most imiHutant 
rule.s to be oijservcd Schemes including itinerant lectures ami propaganda xiimmg cultiv.i 
tors, proprietors of ginning machinery ami buycis of cotton 

Measures to I»e txiken to secuic common action nt the producing coimtTie^, with the 
object of avv^iditig the spread of tlie tliseascs that attack the cotton plant 

IV) The cotton-plant in the ISorth-East 

1) t>i>crations in the Northduist f«»r developing and impu>v»ng the eiiltivatirui of 
cotton ami notes on the best iiutluKls of carrying them out 

2) laitids under cultivation ximl a stud\ of a plan ol extension of the areas planted 
1 >3' the construction of large Ijurnige w'orks. l\nquir>' into nielhotls f>f utilising and 
improving irrigsitetl laml, low lying lami and elevated land by means of bxirragc ctui- 
.struclions. 

nistributioii of water for irrigation purtxjses : rules to lie adopted and metliudx rc- 
commentled. t,)uantity of w-ater requiretl by llie difTerenl crops and the ix'lative charges. 
Method of proee<Uirc for siJeedy utilisation of irrigirted laml 

4) Advisability of employing Ixirroweil capital and utilisntiim of irrigated land : the 
t)cst system of working to follow 

5) Economic capacity of the great irrigation works of the North-h^ast an<l plans for 
harbour improvements 

0 ) Cultivation of land with large, small and medium bamige works. Enquiry into 
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the basins of irij^atioii, and the large canals 1 conoinic possibilities of utilihiiig Uic waftr 
111 the gicat barrage wuiks of the North 1 ast for irrigation purixists 

7 ) Value of the carriage roads ai tin whole cotton growing region and necessity for 
increasing their nunilier 

V) TreaUnent and mampnlafion of toiton and its hy-prodnefs 

1) Ireatment ot eotton rrthminar> gtatling in relation to the <jnaht5 and kind of 
staple H indhng, ginning pressing filing w iie luaism^ Inipioe einents to be intioducxjel 
into the methods einph»\ed 

2 ) tfiimiiic; inaehiius t\pesf»f saves reilUr*^ in<i eiilte is with notes on then use and on 
jx»ssible impiovements I inpiirv into the ipphe iln>n ot the t\ t)es of mat hint tf) the \atious 
kinds of Brazilian eejtton advanl ige unltiiside inbigeH 

'\) Lentril stations foi the in inipnl ition of e< tton leiording to kiiiel tf> length of 
staple anti to the iniport'inee t>f the it cion condition'^ which shoulil giiitle the ehoite of si 
tuati )ii t^f these sUitions 

4) 'I\pi.s of eottijii pris->cs in I then use in t it h e tst High <lensit\ ]>ussis at the 
pt>rts of shixnnent and diMiig app it \tiis L dtoii u iieli nis< s it the ports >f shipment kimls 
of bales for export *ind for home eonsumxition 

*)) Baling t)f eottfin iii<i tre itnieiit of b\ jn > Uie ts Pr>ssilnlitv c f frautl in eoniiee tion 
With these processes anel me nis of pieeentn n 

0 ) Celt ton seed and its piej) 11 It ion C oin lit i ms that must Ik fnlfilleei bj the s< i d elt 
IK)ts as regards eollietion sloi ice ind e msnnij>tioii f«»r h»e il use is well is loi cx^virt 

/) Oil factories studv (»f m ictiines inleinled f<»r tie itnunt of steds so as to otitain 
m«ixininm outimt Oil, eilcakc rtsuhie linlei ami husks Position tf the oil mills 
regardeel fioin the iioint t Mew of the i iw tn ite ri il of ti ins|M»rl e« n hlions ainl < t the Iwst 
means fit utilising the In piolucts then imiustn il *nd ec iioniie \ tint 

ft) Relining (»f tju oil Iroiu llie eheniicil -^t ind jioint <hl itlimiu'^foi the iiianuf le 
ture ol food proilucts such is edible tit t ibK tml e< t>kinc oiK Comimteiil im]>oitinie 
of these b\ inodue ts in n ition il eeonoiuv 

<>) IHihsitioii ot tlic eotton st ilk*' in 1 ol the ‘ lintei ’ in the p ifKr ni iking indnsln’’ 
r*ieilities to be given to fiet>ri<s e**t d»h*'he<l in the e< imtrv 

VI) Divtlopnu nt of toiUm tng I tdi>u! ( otton Dtpaytnuni 

1) I neonragemeiit ot eotttm gi iwnig hv iiit 01*^01 tin pinnnv seluK>ls of eo ofM rative 
eotton growing of itiiieiant el i^scs < xik tinieiit il ‘-litious st itioiis toi ])]o<luetion of «eM d 
and the issistanee given In public lulhorilies to ill th it eoneeins llic extension of the 
cultiv<ition and its cost 

2) 1 neemi ige me nt ol the cxtendel ns< et igiieiiUni il maehiiitiv and facilities for 
pure has b> inii-iorl it on fre e of (iut> in 1 s«il< ileost of maiiuf i< ture 1 xtemsion of situilat 
privileges to ir ichines intcmle<l for the manipiil itjfm ot cotton products, to wiiieimills 
to apparatus used in miking irrigation can its to motor inginis to fertibsers unel to 
insecticides used in eottrm cultivation 

(#rant of subsidies for the business of tn.iniif leturiiig eotton aiifl its b\ proelucts 
4) J XIX ninental plots ittae he<l to plants f<»i the m mipulatioii of cotton their me thoels 
and aims , selection iiul cK aning ot s< cds mtemU d foi planting in leeordaiice with the most 
approved methods 

s) Fedeial Cr>ttoii Dep^irtnunt the most suit ibk form of organisation or pio|)«igatid t 
aelvocating seif ntihe methods of work protection <jf the jilantatioiis distribution of selected 
seed, employment of agnciiltuial in ie*tiinc ly. and also tlu organisition of statistical returns 
)f cotton production 
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6 ) Omnts made by public authorities inainly for propagaiKla, advocating scicntilic 
methods of working, and the control of plant diseases affecting cotton. Need for the (Govern¬ 
ments of the different States of llrazil and the Municii>aHties to make regulations for pro¬ 
phylactic measures and the protection of the cotton plant against infection. Fraudulent 
practices in the haudliiig of cotton, in the manufacture and in the packing of the oil : 
measures directed ag^iinst those* guilty of such practices 

7 ) Need £t>r the establishment of a large number of small factories in inlainl districts 
of the States that arc cotlcm producers J'acililit.s to h<* granted tor the installation of the.se 
factories 

8 ) JuKpiirv into llie cxjvirt of oil-cake ; ativ’antages ol proliibitiug this expoit The 
place of oil-cakc in the feeding of hvestiiek 

»>) Premiums to eiillivalors empbiving od cake as a fertiliser 

VIT) Classifuation of cation and stunduydisinf:^ of the commercial kinds 
of staple and of its by-products. The cotton trade. 

j) Nied foi a clas'^ification of cotton staple in older to faeilitab* buying and 
s< Iling operations, and the i reatmii ot a pt by which to cheek these opc'ratnms 
Meth»»ds to be tollow<*d in classila'ation * 

(i) the degree rjl purity and the be-.t c<uiditions of the stai»h‘ acconling to the Aineriean 
classi heat ion ; b) «*ngiii of <'otlon and the differentiation c*f vaiietiesin res|>eet of length <»t 
staple, its power of jesistanct* and its tinein.SvS 

Ivsiablishmtnt (jf model types ot Prazihan cotton, taking into aeconnt the charac¬ 
teristic's of the \ui*cty, of the high stainlard <legrc'c of the manipulation and of the ntatc of 
the* tibre Need f<ii the lira/iliaii experts t<i wc*rk in eolhiboratiou with the siK'eialists 
of other eounliies fot the establishnn nt of lh<-^* nnxiel types and the tra<le iin]H»rtaiu‘e of 
^/rganising on these* lines 

d J*ocal exliibiti<ins and iiiaikets ; \v«iy in which they sln^inld he instituted, directed 
ainl regiilaU<Hn the interest of pnxhiction, so that all ct»ncerned receive infomialum as 
to cotton prices by means of the i>ublic.ition of a bulletin <»1 market prices for all the priiicii>al 
l enties in the country The s.ili of cotton hxiseorin i»«>d . testing of W'eightsand balances 

4) Co-ojK-Tative socieUc" for the pioihn lnm an<l sale of Cf>tlon Credit banks 

5) Cotton exchanges, need hu their e:^tablishment in the pntKii>al i>orts i>f shipment 
and the conditions to Ih" laid down for the uigaiiisatioii and legulation of the sale ami 
purchase tniusactioiis in ('ottoii ami its bv-pn»«hicls State action in agreement with the 
ICxchanges to obviate u eiassification prejudicial to the pro<lucer. The cotton trade ami 
an empiity into the class of agents and mi^ldleiiieii ‘‘ Wairants'* f,)r cotton and its 
bv products. 

6) Ivslablishmenl of tyix*s f.a the by i>UMhicts of cothm ami of regulations in view 
their utili.nation both as ft>o<l and ctuiiiiiercmlly 

7) IntcniuUonal joint action fox the imprtivenient and increase of cotton piotluction 
regulations nduting to the settlement ot tiade ilisputes 

VIII) Spinning and the textile manufactures. Home consumption 
of cotton. Export of material 

T) Fiiquivies intt) the Brazilian spinning and textile industries. The raw* material used 
in them aud their imjiorlaiice in the national economy Practical methods of encouraging^ 
by meuus of a keen foreign propagauda, the sale tif lirazilian textile materials (^U 4 *stiotis 
relating to the quality ami omdjtioii of Uu* cotton Means of reiiicilying defects ohserveil 
Statistics of spinning and textile iiianuf.K lures Means of getting there into line with inter- 
national statistical returns 

2) lUstory of the development of spinning .md weaving in Prazil, of the fluctuaUuns 
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of stocks and of the prices of raw materials. Enquiry into the best methods of stabilising 
the conditions of industrial life : influence of export duties and of the exchange. Need for 
cxjDort of material for the attainment of commercial stability. 

3) Joint action to be umiertaken between the cotton industries and the Federal Cov- 
eminent, together with the Oovemments of the different States of Brazil, for the develop¬ 
ment of production, for the control of plant diseases and for the improvement of the industrial 
processes. Report on the activity of the British industries especially in the Protectorates 
and in the colonies. 


IX) Economic protection of cotton. 

1) Action taken by the Brazilian Ibiion and l>y the cotton-producing States for the 
economic protection of cotton with a view to preventing too rapid fluctuations in price. 

2) The fluctuations of the exclninge and their iiifliienee on cotton prices an<l the prices 
of the by-products. Methods of ensuring regularity in home prices. 

3) Fixing of the minimutn price by special legislation Advantages an<l necessity 
of such fixing for Brazil. Report on the British colonies %\here this procedure has bc*en 
adopted. 

4) Tnternatioiial reserve of cotton. Stability of prices in the foreign markets. 

X) Export of cotton and of Us by-products. Duties and freight-charges. 

desirability of reducing export-duties on cotton an<l its by piodiuds and of making 
such duties uniform, with the ol'ject of inixirovirig the exchange ainl stimulating production 
differential tlutiesin prop<»rtioii to th<* amount of inaiiipulatioii and the degree of the purity 
of the prcxluct. I^nquiry into the substitution for exjK^rt duties of other more equitable 
taxes hkely to enc(>urage the investment of capital in cotton growing an<l in its manipnUition 
or manufacture. Suppn ssion of customs ainl siniilai duties. 

2) Reduction of the export duty for pure cotUnis. bakd and gradecl into trade classes 
Measures to be adopted in respect of impurities or fraud 

3) Municiiial taxes on cotton Ways t>f liiiding effective and convenient substitutes 
without hami>ering jiroduction 

4) Enquiry into the advantages direct and indirect of the interventirm of the Union 
in favour of the development of cotton exports. Economic limits of the export (^f cotton 
and its by-products in view of international balance of t rade 

5) Export of cotton and its by-products foi world consumption ami means of 
assuring a progressive development Spccialisali<tn in tlu* exjxirt of longsiapled cotton as 
the best means of obtaining a stable high prices 

6 ) Establishment of new markets abroad for developing tlu* trade' in the Brazilian 
long-stapled varieties, with the siipp<»rt<if the Chambers of Ofanniercc aiul CtdUm P'xchanges 
Need for ba.sing this policy of development «>n unproved arul extended production and on the 
organisation of exp<»rt in bulk, in accordance with the rules hud down for international trade. 

7) Transport of C(>lton and its by-products by carnage roads, mil ways, rivers and by 
sea Enquiry into suitable methods of icducmg aiul slaiulardising freight charges, and the 
joint action necessary to this ciul Differenti.al tariffs according to the degree of compres¬ 
sion of the cotton aiul the distances from ex^K^rt centres 

8) Safe., methods of transixui by land and sea for cotton and its by prorlucts, from 
the ginneries up to their arrival at the manufacturers 

Such is, in its complete form, the extensive programme of en<]uiries 
and disciiBbions wliich will engage the attention of the Third International 
Cotton Conference to be held in October next, in Rio de Janeiro. 

F. C. 
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829 - Problems of Cotton Planting. ~ See Article bv Fr. cortesi, p. of this 
Review, 

830 - Principal Vines Grown in Dalmatia. — Bueic, s., in RtvMa ui Ampeio^rafia, vxkb oaowm, 

Vol. Ill, No, 5, pp. 73-74; No 6, pp. 81-84. Alba-Leghom,May and June 1922. 

Up to the middle of the 19th Century vine-growing in Dalmatia 
was almost entirely confined to the central part of the littoral and the 
neighbouring islands. 

The two extreme coast districts, Zara and Cattaro, and the whole 
of the Mediterranean part did not even produce enough to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of well-to-do people. Since that time, it may be said that there 
are in each vineyard many qualities of grapes, mostly red, prodticing wines 
differing little from those of Apulia and Sicily. 

The dev'elopment of vine growing and the selection of stock got their 
first impetus from the a])pearance of oidium in Lombardy-Venice in 1848- 
1850, wliich increased 9 or 10 fold the price oi Dalmatian wine on the 
Venice market. Tliis caused the almost total di‘=a])])earanee from the 
Dalmatian vineyards, of many of the most liiglily reputed stocks (Malvoise 
blanc de Ragiise, Muscat rose d’Almise) or else their growth was much 
reduced (Ihigara blanc de Bruzza, Maraschina blanc de Sebenico), they 
were re])laced by j^roductive stocks of red grapes which were very resist¬ 
ant to oidium, wliich, however, never caused much damage on the dry 
rocky .soils of Dalmatia. 

From i<Sb() to 1878, tlie wine^ suffered a crisis owing to the annexation 
of I/niibard}'-Venice to Italy, the consequence of which was the loss of 
this nmrket, and enormous duties inqiosed on Dalmatian wines for their 
importation into the other Austrian provinces. 

The revival of the Dalmatian wine. industry is largely due to 
IJEBICNFKOST. During the campaign 1870-71, he began to make high- 
grade wines at Castella, near vSpalato, at Sebenico and at Zara for his impor¬ 
tant firm ; the exjiort whicli had lieeii 6000 barrels (of 66 litres) in 1870, 
was 75000 barrels in 1871. On the initiative of the same manufacturer, 
wine companies were immediately formed at Spalato, Zara, Civitaveccliia 
de lycsina, and at once did good business. 

For 12 years after 187S there w^as a heavy export of Dalmatian wanes 
to France (where the phylloxera was raging), to Germany and to Swit¬ 
zerland, and the prices increased cxmsiderably ; consequently in alxmt 10 
years Dalmatia was “ transformed into a vineyard " under red wane produc¬ 
ing varieties The growth of wliite stock was reduced to a minimum and 
of the former 200 kinds, only traces repre.sented by a few \aiies remain. 

The present numlier in ordinary use is reduced to 4 '' Plavac mali 

(small red Plavac), Plaviiia " (red Plavina), “ Nincusa (red Nincusa) 
iuid “ Kadanin " (red Cadaruu) ; the writer gives for each of these \anes : — 
extent of cultivation, synonyms, description of the plant, cultural data, 
value of the grape and wine. 

There are, besides also alx)ut 10 secondary kinds. 

F. D. 
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831 -The Question of American Stock for the Vines of the Trentino (1).—i Cacctatorb, 

M bill comi>ortamento del ixirlumesti 'irntricani ncl lreiitmi> ed m particolare nei vigneti 
dell Istituto iinarJo di San Michele ill \digc, in liollettino iUl i onsif'ho prottfictale dt 
i^ricoltufa lie dil Iftnitfw, year XXKV, No** 7 PP i*^7 'frent, AprU 15 - 30 , 

I - J 1 CrR\MMvrie\ bull 111 fliienzH del ecppu dineiicano m rapporto alia quality 
dtl vino IbuUm pp 1 ( i i ^ > — C \Tovi (, and (rUsiioiro 1 fetigni predomi 
nnnti ncl 1 rentmo m OurntU ttmcolo itiliinv >ear ^ 8 , No (> pp S'? 54 Ca'^ale 
Vonfoirato 1 cb s. i > 

The t\\o former articles are coniplementarv inasmuch as the first 
deals with the value of the different stocks from the vine grower's ixnut 
of view and the second from the wine maker’s standpoint 

I — Re\iew of the lesiilt given by American ‘*tf)cks in Tient and 
particularK in the \llle^ards ot the Agricultural ln‘->titute of vSt Michael, 
on rather calcareous soil ((> 13 ^o^v Bi kn^kd’s calcimeter) partK compact 
cla\ and partly cla3e\ sand fairU friable and subject to drought I'rom the*-e 
results the writer draws the following conclusions — i) the Inbrids Ri- 
pana ^ Rupestri^ 101/14 j p>9 and Schwart/mann should l>e prcferied , 
the first two becau'^e tluA do well m soiK of \anous t>])es jis those 

of the cvperimental \nnc\ard the third liecause it seems to adapt it^^elf 
even to hill\ ground too hea^^ and dr^ foi Ripana , 2) the h\bnd Ri- 
paria ^ Tierlandien Telek\ wluch a]i|)ears to ad ii>t itself well to various 
soils , (3) the h\brid Rupesfris > Beilandieri Tclck\ which appears to 
be worth inopagating m dr\ jioor lull soiK (4) tlie h\ brid 420 A (Ripana 
X Berlandicii) which is well suited to stom dr> t akareous hill sr>ils, and 
the h\brid 5 3o() (Ripana Rupe'-tris) which should be tried m somewhat 
heavy, fairly moist, clayey calcareous soii^ 

It IS only with great di^-cretion tliat ])ure Ripana jnire Rupestns and 
the Kuropean American h\bnd G N i c in be recommended , there is 
abo no reason to grow txteusiyeU the lubiids 1202 and 41 B, wluch iiught 
however, render good ^crMce li an o]>portnnil\ slioxiJd present itself of pro 
fiting by their peculiarities of adiptation without decreasing their \ngour 
The Pnmncial Agricultural Institute of St Micluiel and the Trent 
Provincial Council of Agriculture ha\e been charged in recent >ears 
with the study of the selection of \ines for the fresh planting rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the destniction c iiiscd In the war and by pin lloxera 

The problem cannot hayc a single solution, Ix'caiise in the yMlley s it is 
desirable to aim r<ither at abundant production and in the lulls at su¬ 
perior qu<dit\ The results obtained by’' the Institute may serve as <i guide 
to the vine grower after he has decided wliether he should go m for quantity 
or quality 

The renewal with American slock was begun in iqob in the vine¬ 
yards of the Institute and ended m rqi 3 Numerous American stocks 
especially for the vines most common] v giown Schiave, Negrara, 
Teroldigo, Cabernet wtie used ff>r the iniqiose of studying the 

behaynour of different stocks m relationship to soil and yuneties of 
local vines 


(i) See Pi Mitch I ui. No > 
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II. — The great majority of the new plantations are not inferior from 
a wine making point of view, to the old tingrafted vines. In the first place, 
the wines of Burgundy type made from red Pinot, Ganiay, Molinaro, and 
vSan Lorenzo show a notable improvement, especially in aroma and 
fineness of bouquet. 

The results of the new plantations of Cabernet are less sati*-factoiy^ ; 
the wines wloich have been obtained from them are much superior to those 
from the same ungrafted vines, but they lack bouquet. The fact that the 
method of ground growth had been replaced by pergolas, may perhaps 
have contributed to tliis result. 

The quality of the wine has not deteriorated in the different varieties 
of Scliiava. Teroldigo and Lagrein ; but there is no doubt that in the case 
of Negrara it luis suffered. 

The wliite wines (white Pinot, Sanvignf>n, Traminer, Riesling), have 
maintained the high qualities of the old ungrafted \'ines. The writer ad¬ 
vises a larger u^e of lliem in the renewal of vinev arrls at medium elevations ; 
he also recommend^ the ])artial replacement of the white \’ernaccia on the 
good soils of the Val d‘A<lige by reil and white \>ltliner, Ivaner and Ru- 
lander or grey Pinot, the must of which i-. very suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of s]Kirkling wines. 

To prove the influence of the stock, the writer has made wine separa¬ 
tely fnnu grapes produced by the ‘^ame vine on different stocks and has 
analysed the wines obtained. 

A series of tabular statements >hn\K the results of thc^e anai\ ses The 
higlie^t quality was obtained from ])roduce of Ri])aria x Rupe^tris 101/14 
and Rupestris ; hdlow’ed, in decreasing order, by Riparia, Riparia > Ru- 
pestiis 3 3oq, Sehwarzmann, Aranion Rupestris, Riparia x Berlandieri 
Teleky. 

III. — Among the numerous vine'*' grown in Trent the following 
predominate : - trd gf'upcs , — Terohligo, ty])ical of the Atesina valley ; 
IVIarzemiiio, es]H‘cially in the Rovereto zone, late in ripening aiid yield'- 
fruit even on poor soils ; Negrara, throughout Trent : Cxioppello, typical 
of the Non valley ; red Scliiava or Schiavone, almost throughout Trent, 
but especially in the Sarca and Ceinbra valley^ ; Ros'^ara, throughout 
tlie Atesina valley ; Pavana. native of Italy and grow^n only in Valsugana 
until a few^ years ago ; it resist** oidinm it wns then brought into the ter¬ 
ritories of Trent, Rovereto and Civezzauo ; 

Whi^c grapes : \>riiaccia, the mo.st common of all , Nosiola, much 

better than the former ; Trebbiana, the growi:h of which only important 
in the vSarca valley ; Riesling Italico, introduced some years ago into the 
Adige valley. 

In consequence of the work of the Trent Council of Agriculture and 
district Agricultural associations and their affiliated societies and by the pro¬ 
vincial Agricultural Institute of S. IVIichael, there is a tendency to limit the 
growth of Schiavone, Rossara and Pavana, which yield common wines, 
and to replace them by vines giving better wine, such as : - Wltliner, 
Bfmrgogue, Silvaner, grey Pinot, Sauviguon, Muscat, I'raminer, Riesling 
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of the Rhine, Bourgogne of the Rhine, Molat, Verdot, Cabemet-Sau- 
vignon, etc. F. D. 

832 - The Renewal of Chestnut Woods in France. mangik, i. ., in Compus rendus des 
Stances de VAcaddmte d"Agriculture dc Vraiuc, Vol. 8, No. 7, pp. 144-151. Paris, Ftrb, 
15, i9-’2. 

The chestnut woods, which formerly covered the Plateau Central and 
the Cevennes, and which were a source of wealth, disappeared as means of 
communication increased and made possible the growth of cereals; 
also because an ex^iort market is lacking on account of the poor quality of 
the fruit which has not been improved by selection. The profits of the chest¬ 
nut woods have become so small that many proprietors do not hesitate 
to sell the trees to tanning extract factories and do not trouble to replant the 
cleared areas. To these causes must be added the damage caused by the 
maladie de Tencre which has denuded large extents of chestnut woods 
in many Departments. 

In some twenty Departments, in which the cliestnut woods have 
been replaced by more remunerative (sometimes four fold) crops, the 
question of renewing them does not exist. But in sonic ten Depart¬ 
ments their disappearance is an actual loss, either becau.‘-e the soil is 
not .suitable for more remunerative cnqis, or because want of la¬ 
bour does not permit of the cleared areas being brought under culti¬ 
vation. Where clearing has been the work of man, indigenous chest¬ 
nuts may be transplanted, the be^t varieties being clwisen: they continue 
to fruit u]) to 50-60 )’ears, and it is well to have them standing to that 
age, because it is then that the wood acquires its highest tannin content. 
On the other hand in the zones devastated by the “ maladie de Tencre 
the soil is infected and fresh plants are attacked by disease in their turn. 
The author has tried to di.sinfect the soil by watering the holes dug for the 
transplants and the earth dug from them with 20 solution of ferrous sul¬ 
phate and the re.sults are enamraging. Another means consists in growing 
exotic chestnuts which resist the disease ; such are the Japanese varieties 
of Castanea dentata, introduced about fifteen years ago by ITof. Pktwet 
of Toulouse T'uivensity. But it is difficult to procure pure-bred plants of 
the best varieties ; furthermore, the })lants resist the disease but do not 
grow very large, nor do they possess the qualities reciuired by the market. 
Another difficulty has arisen to complicate the prolilem of the renewal 
of the che.stnut woods with exotic plants: for .st)me yeans the woods 
in the United ^states have been devastated by a much more formidable 
di.sea.se than the "'maladie de Fencre it is caused by the a.sainij^cete 
Endoihia parasitica, which develoiies on the trunk and branches and 
rapidly kills the tree. The American botanist C. U. SiiEAT has proved 
that this mould exists also in China and Japan, but does not cause much 
damage, while introduced into the United States it has become \drulent 
and has there caused the destniction of many chestnut woods, lo prevent 
this new disease from lK*ing introduced into I'rance with varieties of Japanese 
chestnuts, the Mini.ster of Agriculture has prohibited the entry of J apauese 
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plants and fmit This prolubition has l^een temporarily suspended only 
for the consignments of the Milviua' mission , these consignments will be 
collected in the Coudi rc iiiirser> garden at Aubenas, and submitted to 
a serious examination it is forbidden to distribute the plants without 
the approval of the Department of Plant Diseases In America the De 
partnient for the piottction of jilants is searching for species or \aneties 
resistant to Lndothia parasitica Castanea mollisstma (C Dudoust), very 
common in China, has shown itself \erv resistant, and alreadyin the United 
States nurseries 1 li\o been arranged to fill with this species the blanks 
caused by lndothia Tlic impiovenientof the produce by grafting nught 
be tried Such is the programme winch was submitted to the Commission 
of renew il of chestnut woods winch is --itting at the Mmisti\ of Agriculture 
In the discussion (Messrs i)i \ u morin (Uigxard, Kickli) which fol¬ 
lowed that communication the sjk ikers called attention to the fac't that 
grafting evola dust nuts m 1 lancc is of recent date and tint fruit has not 
Mt been ol)taincd then has tht refon not ^ct been time to judge the 
results It w IS also mentioned that it is difticult to obtain seed from China 
and Jap in indts])eci ilh }>! ints m good condition jiackmg is more dilhcult 
than was niiagiru (1 it tlu chestnuts .irc Ijeginmng to germm ite the\ must 
Ik? tieiUd with gnat cue Ilowe\er M Hicki i announced that he had 
rcccncd fioni Chin i joiSxear^ igo Chestnuts m excellent condition and 
which prodiucd jilants witlunit am tra<e ot disease thev were ot large 
si/e similai in c\(r^ respect to k%on Chc'^tnuts M Ilicki i has also 
furnished pioof of tlic introduction into rrincc, mam \ears ago, of the 
chestnut titc Imrii Cliiiu ind J ipan L V 

U\ k SIOCK VXD BRPkDINi; 

- Poisoning by Green Carobs, in Italy. - n m ii>jufitn> \ ittnfnrto ita 

Itiitfo \«1 WUIXo 1^4 pp bibliopfriplu of ii work.s lunn Ma\ 

luiK I 

In the district of ( \ let i (Itah) and in the neighbounng communes the 
carob tree (( cratoma silujua) is 1 ugeh grown , its fruit constitutes with 
hay «iud grass the bisis oi tlic food of horses, ind gi\cs n^e to a local trade 
of some import iiKc 11 the cirf>bs ire fed sound and quite npe the\ form 
i nch (jo-4() ^ of sug IT 2 i) 0 ]7 7 of staich) .uid digestible food, but if 

green they may cause ]>oisoniiig as the author his noted in some cases 
The following are the -y mptonis of the j-Rusoning diarrhoea lowering 
of the lK)dy temperatuie (y uiosis, tnsnuis The treatment is of doubt¬ 
ful efficacy the water tried hydropathy, rubbing yvith camjihorated spi¬ 
rit the adinmistration ol i tepid infusion of coffee or injections of 
caffem 

The toxic effect of green cuobs must be attributed to tannin which 
acts particularlv on the ciiculaton system causing cerebral hyperhemia, 
and on the ncryxms sy stem c'aiismg liy’pothermia 

Hungry animals ‘*hould not lx* kept near caiob trees laden with green 
fruit at a lieight which the animals can reach F D 
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834 - Colloidal Sulphur in the Treatment of Sarcoptic Mange In Horses — Baki> i, 

and IU^LLUz^l, G. (InstiUito dc Patologia e Clinica me<licr veteriiiaria della R. univerdtA 
Poloijna, in // Moderno ZooUiito, scientific section ist Scries, Year XT, No. i, pp. 11-19, 
di bibliography of 33 works. Bologna, Jan. luzz. 

The author? as a result of their experiments a chaise the use of colloidal 
sttlphur in the treatment of sarcoptic man^e of hi>rses, which they especially 
leconimend for intra-venous, sub-entaneons and intra-muscular injection, 
in conjunction with sonic ointment or Htjuid acaricide. It exerts a l)e- 
neficial influence on the general ccaidition of the horse, and acts ver3' ener¬ 
getically in the destruction and eliminalHHi of the acarides, and assists in 
healing the skin ; the injections have no bad general effect and are easih'' 
carried out, and their cost ver^’ low' Ily adopting this treatment animals 
are able to return to w'ork from five to fifteen days sooner than is the case 
when other methods are emj)lo\'ed. 1'. I). 

835 ~ Spirillae, Pathogenic Agents of Contagious Abortion in Germany (i). ~ i vvlvokr . 

\. (ails dem ^V^n*tle^llbergi^^.hcu ticiart/liclun biindi'^unlcrHiKhuiii.''''.init in Stuttgart), 
in lUrlincr Turtdztlichc W <irc)K hr *it, Year XXXVIJI. No i <>, pp iSpjSs, Berlin, 
April JO I9JJ 

In Knglarid, the T"nite<l States and IJenmatk -cveial writers (2) have 
drawm attention to the fact that in the case of contagions abortion, bacterio¬ 
logical examination does not always show* tlie ])re-euce of IIaxg'vS bacillus 
and that the latter is ‘-ometime'^ re])laced b}' ^pirilke wiiich tlien appear 
to be the decisive agents of the di'-ea^e. The author describes briefly 
the first two cases of this form of contagious 4d)ortion which haw l)een ob- 
serv^ed up to the f)resent time in (»erman3'. 

Two foetus were concerned one of 4 and the otluu of about 7 months, 
which showed fewand uon-characterislic anatomo-palhological injuries ; the 
result of the microbiological examination \va'- doubtful in the first case, 
while, in the second, prepaiatiou^ made by rubbing tlie gastric contents 
showed numerous short spinlljc staining with (liemsa, as well a^ with 
lyOKFKTvKR’s solution, of methylene blue which wa*- allowed to act for 2 or 
3 minutes on the air-dried jireparation , their shajie and size <hffered little 
in the preparations taken direct from the foetus and in tho^e obtained fnim 
cultures on agar with the addition of a few drops of defibrined blood of 
rabbit or horse. In the fonuer comma sliaped (vi])nons) and ^hort spirilhc 
with two or three cilia at most were found ; in the latter long si)irilla; were 
seen Iniving ver^^ often 5-ro cilia and more. The experiments of transmis¬ 
sion by sub-cutaneous injection of the culture of the spirilhe gave jx)sitive 
results, hy causing artificial abortion in guinea-pigs with young. It is 
well to draw attention to the practical impojiance whicli spirillary infec¬ 
tion, in the absence of infecrion by B.\ng\s bacillus, may have in Hie 
pathogenesis of contagious abortion. K. F. 


(t) See /?. July 19JJ, No. 73i. (hd ) 

(j) S<‘e C O Jr^VM'.v, l'\i)VF \v SroCKM\N. Tu Smith, aiui M. S Tavlor, A. 
THOMSf*:>f (ijuoU-a l)v tin* auihoi) 
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836 - Cases of Contagious Abortion in Cows without Demonstrable Cause. trattm, 

J., and llAKT, C. .H, in Jcurntil of the Ameriutn I'cterinarv Medical Association, Vol. I^XI, 
No. 1, i»p. I5MO. Washington, Ai>ril 1022 

The authors believe that most cases of contagious abortion in cow? 
are due to the presence of Bac. abortus Bang, though in the five instances 
descril>ed in their pallet they were unable to find Bac. abortus, or any other 
niicro-organisTUs of path«>h)gical significance. 

In a herd of some 50 head (wliich in i(>20 had given negative results 
when subjecte<l to the agglutining test for Bac. abortus), five cows aborted 
between Sepleml>er 1920 and September 1921. 

An examination of the fi>etus was pos.sible in three cases only, the 
organic fluids and sohitit)ns from the tissues were sprinkled on si>ecial cul¬ 
tural media, but tlie authors were unable to isolate any definite micro-or¬ 
ganism. Traii'-mission experiments were made on numerous guinea-pigs 
btit these, as well as the microbiological investigaticm of the milk from the 
diseased c<nv>, only yielded negative results. 

It should be mentioned that in two cases out of five, the abortion took 
place 10 and 20 days resjn^ctivelv after a bimanual manipulation of the 
reproductive organs m.ade with the object of determining pregnancy, 
'riiere is thus good reason t<» believe that this o])eration bigether with other 
unknown factors may lune lieen instnimental in producing abortion. 
Hence every tirecaiition should be taken when this method of diagnosis 
is ado])ted. E. F. 

837 - The Treatment of Sterility of Non-Pathological Origin in Cows. — dat bler, 

li C , *in<l Bxrm's. ^r r . ill Journ.il o'* il\ iminiirn rrtcnmtrv Medtcal Association, 
Vol Xlyl, Xo pp \ Wa'“hin>»t<m, June 1022. 

Tlie authors have treated cows which, although apparently normal 
in every other ies]>cct, sluiwed iu> signs of heat, and succeeded in inducing 
the normal cycle of heat ]>eriods and in rendeiing the animals fertile by giv¬ 
ing them the ovaries 01 extiacts from the ovaries of sows. Small pieces 
of the ovaries ol healthv sows were administered, two at n time in a cap¬ 
sule which the cow easily swallowed, or a sterilised extract of sow-^s* ovaries 
was prepared and injectcacli ct>w’ receiving a subcutaneoUvS injection of 
the extract of i or 2 oxaiies. The latter method proved the more satisfac¬ 
tory. The ovarian e\tiact> of commerce failed to produce the desired 

efijet. ' F. D. 

8^8 - Diseases of 2 kibu in Madagascar. -- See Xt> f»t thi.- Kenew. 

8^9 ~ NecAtor suiiius n. sp., a New Swine Parasite. — ackert, j. h , and payne, 

P K (AKrii-niUnn 1 Iv^pciiiiiciit Station, KatiSiX'^ State AKriculturalCollege. Manhattan, 
Kan‘=4\s), ill Jtmrnal of flu Atnrrtcon l^rfcrtnafv Med cal .issociaiion, Vol XI^I, n. s., 
Vol 14, Xo. 2, bihliography of 4 vvork'i. Washington. May 1022. 

The autluirs found at Trinidad (British West Indies), a swine parasite 
very similar to the hookworm (Necator americairus), that attacks man, 
but forming a distinct species to wdiich they have given the name N. snillus. 
This parasite is usually met with in the ileon or the jejunum and a single 

[est-sst] 
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individual may harbour several hundred of these worms. The host become 
greatly emaciated and therefore N. sutUus is of considerable economic 
importance (i). 

840 - A Disease 0! Young Pigs eonsequent on Dry Years. — Mousstr, o,, in Comput ten- 
dus de VAcacUmie d^AgticuUure de France^ Vol. VIII, No. 18, pp. 534-541* PariS| 
17 May, 1922. 

Study of osseous cachexy of young pigs aged 2 to 5 months. Cli¬ 
nically, the disease is characterised by the following stages : — 

(1) Stopping of growth and difficulty in walking (period of the dis¬ 
ease called the squalor period); 

(2) articular deformation and walking on the knees (gout period); 

(3) deformations of the skeleton and of the head ; 

(4) jfinal decay, the sick animals die of starvation. 

The first stage only lends itself to therapeutic intervention, in any 
case of doubtful value. 

This disease may break out any year and occurs chiefly in certain re¬ 
gions (Aube, Marne, Yonne, etc.), but conseejuent on dry years, it spreads 
a little everywhere, except where the pigs are regularly run on pasture. 
A ration given at too early a stage, composed of a laige proportion of farina¬ 
ceous matter, without dairy refuse, vegetables, roots and green fodder, 
favours the disease. Up to date, no micro-organism capable of reproducing 
the disease has been isolated, but the writer has shown, a long time ago, 
that it may be reproduced experimentally by direct contagion and by 
starting with emulsions of the diseased osseous marrow. 

Treatment recommended by the writer:— i gramme of chloral per 
day per 10 kg. of live weight, in tlie rations, as anodyne to the painful 
condition and as general antiseptic; sometimes hydrochlorate of ammonia 
as a stimulant to nutrition ; salts of lime (phosphates, bi-phf)sphates, car¬ 
bonates, chloride of calcium, etc.) to facilitate the osseous recalcification. 

F. D. 

S41 - Calculation of the Money Value of the Nutritive Unit. - DKcavniBan, p., m 

Revue de Zootechnie, No. 5, pp. 410-417. Paris, 15 Pcb. 1022. 

An attempt is made to .strike a balance between the requirements of 
the animal and the provision of frx)d with the least expense. To do this, 
the cost price of food .stuffs must be compared one with another. The 
market price of a food should be pro]X)rtional to its nutritive value. 
We should therefore take as basis the price of the nutritive unit fixing the 
quotient of the price of the unit of weight by the number of nutritive units 
therein contained. If P represents the price of a kg, of the food, N the 
number of nutritive units which it contains, the money value of the nu- 

P 

tritive unit, V would be equal to - , 


(i) Ini92o O’CoNNOJR discovered in pigs at Funiafuti in the Ellice Islands, an 
resanbling the human parasite {A. dundenak), but smaller. In 1921 l^BOO and REtnilBiSf 
foimd A, du^denale in swine in North Queensland (Austmlia). [Author^s mte)» 
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N [Protein + (Fats X 2,2) + non-nitrogenous extracts and 
cellulose] X Productivity. 

English method. — The English Jomnul of the Ministry of Agri- 
ctdture gives opposite the market price of food stuffs used for animals, the 
price of the nutritive unit. This method may exercise an influence on the 
market rates by preventing an unfair rise on products whose nutritive 
value is not in proportion to the current price. In the calculation of units 
nitrogenous principles are given the ct>efllcient 2 5, as it is generally the 
protein content which determines the market i)rice of a product. Amount 
of nutritive units ~ (Protein y 2 5 -1 Fats X 2.5) -+ Carbohydrates. 
Having obtained this result, the price per nutritive unit is determined and 
the foods classified in increasing order of value. This inf<)rniation is com¬ 
pleted by equally useful tables, giving the distribution of foods in the 4 
following categories : - 

(1) Products rich in protein and fats. 

(2) Products fairly rich in protein and rich in fats. 

(3) Products rich in protein, poor in fats 

(4) Products rich in stajch, n(>t rich in protein and fats. 

More recently the Journal of the Ministry of Agnculiurc presents its 

information in quite a different manner : tiie price of the different foods 
is diminished by the manurial value of the nitrogen contained. The differ¬ 
ence Ixitween these 2 values is the food value 
Price — Manurial value ~ Food value. 

If this price is taken, together with the starch value, it is ea.sy to de¬ 
duce the \'alue of a pound or kilo of the food under consideration. However, 
the author remarks that the more our knowledge extends, the less is the 
value wdiich should be attributed to pn^teins, as such ; <piantity becomes 
le.ss important than (piality These ideas of quaht> are applicable not 
only to albuminoids, but also to fats and carl>ohydrates. 

To avoid useless discussion regarding the choice of the coeflSicient 
to Ix^ attributed to albuminoids, the writer calculates the number of nu¬ 
tritive units b^^ simply adding to the figure representing the percentage of 
dige.stible albuminoids and carlxj-hydrates, that relating to fats multiplied 
by 2.2 to take into account their greater calorific v^alue. The figures ob¬ 
tained acxxirding to this very simple ineth<xi, make it possible to estimate 
the cost price of the nutritive unit in each food, and the nitiogeii content 
which will also l)e given will enable the value of these foods to lx‘ judged 
according to the object in view. P'. S. 

842 - Tha Insttfflolency of Lime and Phosphoric Acid in the Feeding of Animals. — 

Goum, R , ill Kevue de Zoittcchmc, No. 6. pp 520 s s \ Ran^, j s March 1022 (i) 

It has been remarked that dry years are followed by an outbreak of 
more or less similar affec'tions osseous cachexy, osteomalacy, osteoclasty, 
rickets, gout, rheumatism, etc , having always a common cause ; — the 
insutficiency of mineral matter in the bones, Xow, as the year 1921 had this 


( 1 ) See B. Oct. X 9 i 4 , No. 021 . 
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dry character, the author thinks that it is not itnprofitable to remind bree¬ 
ders of the affections to which their animals, especially young ones, are 
liable, and the precautions to be taken to avoid them. From the observa¬ 
tions of Grandeau, Botjgartz, Kfjxnkr, Sfee Hokst, it is apparently 
proved that want of water for vegetation hinders the mineralisation of 
plants. When a deficiency is caused in a diet, the organism draws on its 
reserves. These being exhausted, it consumes its own substance and 
reduces its expenditure to a minimum. This faculty of saving and the 
importance of the reserves ex|)lain the irregularity in the periods of 
resistance. It is therefore not surprisii^ that it should be in the spring 
and summer following the dry period that affections show themselves. 
To compound a ration we must know the us^^ful substences, the foods 
which do not contain them sufficiently, the re<[uirements of the organism 
for each and the form in wliich it is most suitable. The author pro|Xjses to 
take an inventory of the present knowledge on these questions. 

Mineral elements or the animal organism. Up to the pre¬ 
sent, the substances found in the organism are fairly numerous. We 
may suppose that, generally, the organism is well provided except with four 
of them : — Chlorine, sodium, calcium and phos])h(>rus. It is easy to 
remedy the insufficiency of the first two. I'here remain the last two sub¬ 
stances : — lime and phosi)horic acid. Ket.lnkk’s experiments have 
shown that their assimilation attains the maxiniuin when they exist nearly 
in the proportion suitable for the formal ion of a neutral .salt. On the 
other hand Weiske's researches have taught that comi)ouiifls of phosphorus 
with an acid reaction can cause decalcification of the skeleton ; apart 
from the addition of common salt, we have only to consider it in relation to 
animal nutrition. Very few foo<ls have been studied regarding their mi¬ 
neral composition. It is therefore rather diflicult to make an ap})roximate 
account of the quantities of phosphoric acid and lime afforded by a ration. 
As a rule herbaceous fodder gives the lime. Grain and its <lerivatives pro¬ 
vide more of the phosphoric acid. 

The requirements of the organism. —- Re^^arches to ascertain 
the daily requirements of the organism in mineral principles a re very few 
and the results lack precision. 'Jo determine the requireimmts of an ani¬ 
mal in lime and phosph<uic acid it is not sufficient to establish the differ¬ 
ence between the amounts consumed and those excreted. In the faeces 
are found materials which have played a part in vital processes. For 
herbivorous animals that is the principal exit of phosphftric acid and in 
all species, of lime, magnesia and iion. The urine, on the other hand, only 
contains phosphates which have been utili^^ed by the organism. A certain 
proportion may have been assimilated during digestion and finding it¬ 
self n excess in the blood, may be eliminated hy the kidneys without having 
evet had to perform any function whatever. It is the over-supply which 
flows away. To determine the requirements of the organism, we cannot 
therefore liave recourse to this method of balances. This opinion is con¬ 
firmed by skilful experimentors such as Uavalakd, Joulie, Gkanpeau, I/K- 
CLERC and Rkgnard. An exact determination, is not necessary and an 
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excess of tricalcic phosphate in feeding can do no harm. We may be guid¬ 
ed regarding the requirements of growth by the figures obtained by I^awES 
and Gilbert and which were confirmed by the classic experiment of Soxh- 
LET. However, deviations should occur in the x>^'^>P<>rtion between the 
skeleton on one side and the fat, muscular masses and moisture on the other 
side, and according to age, fee<ling, race and the individual. To the ele¬ 
ments determined by growth must be added th<jse utilised for daily main¬ 
tenance. We may obtain an indicath^n of these in the <xuantities eliminated 
in the urine and foeces during a complete fast. But the fact that, in this 
case, the organism restricts its expemiiture should l>e taken into account. 
Another factor which must be taken into account is the digestibility, and 
the influence exercised b3’’ the proportion one to another in which the va¬ 
rious mineral elements are found in the ration and the predominance of 
acids over bases or vice-versa. 

The author quotes some figures obhrined \rithfull grown oxen to ascer¬ 
tain their daily requirements in mineral elements. I'rom their examination 
he concludes that it is not enough to consider the deficient element, but 
that the proportions between the various mineral substances should also 
be considered. 

In w’H.vt form sHori.n minhrai. sx’ppijcmknt hk furnisukd. 

The direct assimilation of mineral phosphates was \)roved by Fillory. 
From researches made by Kohj.kk, wx‘ may conchuh^ that (i) the mi¬ 
neral phos})lnites have bei‘n assimilated ; (2) the assimilation of tricalcic 
phosphate has been greater than that of bicalctc phosj)hate ; (3) the phos- 
l>hates of degelatiued or calcined lx>ues are shown to lx? decidedly less. 

The autlior adds that bt iie meal may ce.iise injiny. 

Pr.'VCTICM. conxi t\sK)NS. — As a general iiile. for herbivorous 
animals receiving in their rations a siilYicient (pianlity of good herbaceous 
forage, there is no need to trouble to sup})ly a mineral supplement. With 
hay of the dry period, or t)btaine<l from acid meadows, or when stniw 
largely predominates in tlu^ ration, phc^sphale of lime may suitably be 
added. It should also be added to the ration of cows in milk or in calf 
when they get less than 5 kg. i*f good forage per day. With calves it will 
always be wise to givx phosphate of lime Ironi the time they are weaned, 
or even earlier if they are brought up on skim milk iMgs are given foods 
poorest in mineral salts. The good effects noticed when they feed on clov¬ 
er, lucerne and green forage, are largely due to Ixdter mineral nutrition and 
also to the vitamine ftimislied by grr)w~ing plants. 

The requirements for maintenance in phosphoric acid and lime are 
approximately puiportional to the live weight, and are the same for all 
d<jmestic spetdes. 

Growth in the pig reqtures from i to 2 gni. of ]diosphates of lime per 
100 gm. of acquired weight. Taking digestibility into account, a pig weigh- 
50 kg., gaining daily 600 gni. should get from 40 to 50 gm, of precipit¬ 
ated phosphate ; if this .supplement is given in the form of bone meal 
thequantitv should be doubled. 

F. S, 
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The author recommends selection from the best Tunisian cattle and 
the improvement of these by crossing (i). 

(.i) Continuous crossing tends to substitution of the introduced 
breed and success depends on the quality of the imported breed. From the 
standpoint of the unprovement of mixed aptitudes that is to say for 
the simultaneous development of meat and milk and draught animals^ 
the Taranto breed is tlie first to desetve a trial. In case of non success, 
the Aubrac breed would perhaps be easily acclimatised 

To obtain an animal specialised for the production of milk, two breeds 
possess notable qualities *— the Breton and the Montbeliard breeds. Un¬ 
fortunately their unpigniented parts predispose them to amra To 
avoid this the Bordeaux breed, whose black skin resists the harmful action 
of the sun, might be tried. At the same time the establishment will try 
to overcome the obstacles which jxaralyse the daily industry'in Tunis : — 
the imsatisfactory character of native labour, want of suitable buildings, 
severity of the climate, lack of transport 

Crossing is of doubtful value for improvement of <lraught qualities 
The Arab ox is such a good draught animal that selection would be suificient 
Crossing should hv tried all the same, if only as a com]>arative methc#d to 
give greater scope to the experiments and gre«itei certainty to their 
conclusions, fhily the Gascon breed of Ariegc (^r of the Ilaute-Garonne, 
owing to its habitat in a warm climate, could be acclimatised in Tunis, 

In the case of cattle intended for the slaughter house, improvement 
in beef qualities will come with other improvements 

{h) The inihistrial cross xiroduces cattle of high market value, but 
unsuitable for breeding purijoses It exercises no iufluemx* on the im 
provenient of the breed The Noiman, and also the Dutcli breed could 
be used for the production of milk, the Charolais, the Limousin or the 
Hereford breeds for the production of meat Tlie industrial crossing of 
the Arab cow with the zebu of India should alone be tried for the 
improvement of draught animals 

The selection and crossing of the indigenous breerl will lx* sujiplement- 
ed by the maintenance of pure bred foreign stock llie results will be com¬ 
pared among themselves, and then with those obtained with the indigenous 
pure breed and with the various crosses. 

Finally, alternative regular or irregular crossing followed by cross¬ 
breeding will not be neglected. >Several questions suggest themselves -- 
should animals with mixed or with special qualities be sought after ? — 
if dairy farming apjxars to be the most lemunerative, how^ will the luilk 
be disposed of ? — what is the yield of the different methods of fatten¬ 
ing applied to various types of cattle ? — for fattening calves, can 

(x) See /?. Jau. 1022, No Sx. (Ed) 
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ntiik be replaced by substitutes ? — in rearing, what is the cost price 
of the products of different ages ? — when should they be sold ? 

All these questions can only }ye solved by exx)erjinent. 

Exixutiok of the pkogkamme and ki:stti,ts obtained. — Such 
a large programme requires a number of years to accomplished. It has, 
however, been started and i^nue animals of indigeiKais breed, some 
])ure~bred zebus and some zebu-arab cn>sses have l)een studied and bred. 
Seven pure bred Arab cows have becm bought. Their calves, by good feeding 
have develoi>ed remarkably and are better shaped than their parents. 

\ aryitig between 10 and 15 kg. at V>irth, th<*y weighed from 250 to 260 kg. 
when t 8 months old. The bullocks bought from the dealers or in the* 
country districts only weighed 22i) to 250 kg. when 28 to 30 iiKmths old. 
This difference already prf>ves how the native cattle can be improved 
by regular and tibundant feeding. For want of a suitable Arab bull, the 
native cows w'ere ]nit to one of the zebu bulls and produced fine bull 
and ht‘ifer caha‘s The /vlni-Arab cn>ss wY>uld be an excellent animal 
for w^ork were it not unmanageable and vici<Mis. At the age oi 24 or 
;o months it K already a powerful worker, wdiereas the country ox (loes 
not become strong enough f<*r diaught purp<ises until about 3 ^2 
4 years. 

The ICstablishiiient ingx^rted a bull and 2 Z<d>u cow^s from Ceylon 
and n'>w' p<assesses a herd of ])uie Zebu breed which inelu(h‘s <) cows. With 
the object of avoiding loo cltise inbreeding, another bull imp<'rtt*d fnnu 
India, has be<*ii use<l for breeding <luring the past two years Most of the 
heifer calves have rcmaiiie<l at Sidi-TalK*t. In its new’ habitat the 
herd has ii<»t suffered any degeneration In sj)ite of his gruxl shape the 
tirst bull gave deft‘ctive calve*^. These defect^ wrere attributed to the bad 
influence of the climate, but as the secoml bull produced better calves, that 
cannot be the cause. The shajie has bt*cn kejit unaltered and the WT^ight 
has not <liminishe<l, also the health f»f the heni is perfect, but the co\v<^ 
Si*em predisp(»sed to alx»rtion. The bulls rarely .serve the cow’^* under 
the age of 2<» months or 2 years. Even when full grow’ii and trained for 
seivice they will only serve cows wiiich are well disjx>sed to receive 
them. 

Ftm^RK PROGRAM^ii:. - The purclui.se of tnie bull and 20 Arab 
cows w’ill enable the selection of tlic race of the country to be undertaken. 
The purchase of bulls and corn’s t>f foreign breeds will render possible con¬ 
tinuous cnissing and the industrial crossing of the indigenous breed, as 
well a.s acclimatising experiments with inqxirted animals. 

ShkivP. - The shee}> siq'plies ) products : - meat, wool and milk. 
Meat is the dominant ]>Tt»ducti«>u ; the w’ool at i-iresent has only a secondary 
iiu|H>rtance. Nev^ertheless it wdll not he neglected, for its sale considerably 
increases the revenue of the listahlishment. 

In Tunis, slip’s milk forms a large part of the food of a considerable 
section of the xxqmlation. Attention should be given to improving 
the milk yield of native cattle. To sum up, while giving the i>roduction 
of meat the chief place, the other prcxlucts of the sheep shruld not l^e over- 
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looked. It is necessary to decdde whether it is better to utilise special 
milch breeds or dual-purpose animals. 

As in the case of cattle, the programme requires the examination of 
the two following problems : — i) selection of the best animal, 2) study 
of the various requirements. To get the best animal two methods are 
suggested [a) the improvement of the native sheep ; (6) the importation 
in mass of foreign flocks. 

Whenever the race is worthy oi it, the improvement of the native 
animal is the best method. It will influence every aspect of the case, 
and might then be followed up by selection and crf)ssing. 

In spite of its defects, the sheep of the country does not deserve to 
be condemned a priori. By judicious breeding with the best aninuds 
and semnd methods of rearing of the lambs, Ix^tter shaped sheep, hea\Tier, 
producing more wool and more milk will be obtained. 

But selection cannot be the exclusive method of improvement. It is 
incapable of transforming the thick tail into a thin tail. Innumerable 
observations have shown that by crossing a thick tailed sheep witli a thin 
tailed sheo]> the tliick tail disa])]>ears in the first gejieration. Owing to 
the short life of sheex), improvement should he obtained lajiidl^''; tliis is 
impossible with selection, the results of which arc very sl<;w. Besides, 
ciossing has not s\ich serious drawbacks with shoe}) as with horses and cattle. 
Inbleeding will therefore be used for the iiltimate improvement of the 
breed and industrial crossing for the ia]>id increase in xnolits. Tht‘exi>tir- 
iments will bear, siniultaueously, nn both meat and milk pnxiiicing raixjs. 
For improvement of meat x>roduction Gran merinos, Ik^richon, Solognot, 
will be excellent imx)rovers in extensive breeding. 'J'o suit the requirements 
of intensive breeding the Kstablishment will try Merinos of Soissons 

and of Chatillon, Southdowns, ancl OxfonhlowTis and Dishley Merinos* 
As regards milk-pi<xhiction three race.'- deserve to be tried the T.riir7ne, 
the Sardinian and the Bergamasque breeds. 

The industrial crossing u'ill be practised first of all with the breeds 
mentioned above and afterward.'- with still heavier races. 

Although imi)orlatii.n in mass of a foreign breed should only be an 
excej^tional measure, a few V)reeds will be niaintaineil under selecthm at 
Sidi-Tabet with several objects to compare first of all the whtde of the 
indigenous .selected animals, the half-breeds produce<l by the various 
cro.sses and the pure animals of the imp4>rted breeds; next, to ascertain 
the breeds which accomodate theniselve.s Ixst to the Tunism and thus to 
determine the crosses to be reeoiumen<led ; lastly to pro\ride the colony 
with rams. 

Study ot the factors. - Regarding the production of meat, the 
fattening and sale of sucking lambs, of lambs of 7 to 10 months, of year¬ 
lings and of full grown sheep, from the standix)int of milk pn^duction, the 
descendants of the various races and of their cniss-breeds will be compared, 
also the returns from the milk and its products. Is it better to produce the 
sucking lamb, sold when 3 or 4 weeks old, and then make use of the milk 
or to fatten the lamb up to the age of 3 to 4 months and not milk the 
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ewes until after weaning ? Lastly in making us€' of the milk, what kind 
of ch€?ese will be most profitable to produce ? All thesse questions the 
Establishment will try to solve. 

Execution of the programme. — Three breeds of sheej) are at 
present being experimented with at Sidi-Tabel ; -- 

1) Chatilloii Merino , 

2) Grau Morino improved by Trctcule ; 

3) Barbary Solognol, established by Madame LAiiRKNEK. 

In 1917, 12 yearlings of from 16 18 months, and 5 yearlings 

lielonging to the Chatillon Merino breed, were bought. Most of these 
sheep were well shaped and fulfilled the requirc‘d conditions for an exjier- 
inient acclimatisation Tup])ing, gestation, lambing and weaning took 
place normally in 1918, IQIQ and 1920 Tup]>ing commenced in June, 
lambing in Novembei, weaning in March or A])ril. While suckling, the 
ewes were fed with hay and grain ; from weaning to lainbing, they were 
run in the fields an<l on tlu* stulible ami in the evenings some green fix>d or 
hay was given to th<*m. T1 k‘ young animab always had hay and a ration 
of grain and with such a diet tlie animals were always in excellent condition 
F]> tt» the ])rescnt tlu v do not appear to suffer from the climate. The 
c'wes imixirlisl from hVanci- have increased in weight and the lambs 
l»oTn in Tunis are as wcdl shajKxl as tlndr ]>arents. 

M. TRt^Kia.i:, a noted bj(*eder in Tuni'^. has iormed a fine flock of Gran 
Merinos and the Kstablishment Ixmght a 1 t>t C(an])ri^ing b ewes and i ram 
from him, Sinc<* if< intiodtu'tion at Si<li-Tabet the Trnelle Merinr> has 
prospered. All the animals bought are still in excellent healtli. 

Madame LMiKICM K ha<i established a fin<‘ breed by crossing red legged 
Algt'rian e^es with a Sohiguot lam. Owing to its (pialilies the Solognot- 
Uarbary cros^ is «)ne of Iht* mo^t successful. Fiom tliis flock, Sidi- 
Talxd pinchast^d b y<‘arlings and l ram, selected among the sheep which 
inoM resembled the Solognot. hVom all these ex]>eriinents the following 
conclusions may be drawn : - 

1) the |X)s.sibility of acclimatising the 3 races trie(l ; 

2) the sui)eriority of the Chatillon ov’er the Tnielle, and of the 
Truelle over the Solt)gn<U-Barbar>', for good shape, dcvelo])ment of the 
ribs and hind <juarteis, and richness of fleece ; 

3) tlu' greater facility of lambing and more marked \ 4 tality of the 
lambs of the Solognot-Barbaiy^ than of the Gran Merino and specially 
than of the Chatillon, which seems most sensitive to inbreeding. In 
short, the Solognot - Bn rbaiy^ appears most likely to pn^sper on farms 
where the flock is stmt to graze on distant land infested with amra ; the 
t»ran Meriiu) is indicated rather in regions free fiom amra ; the Chatillcns 
\vill do well especially on farms where sheep are bred for the butcher. 
I/astly, if 'runis wishes to export frozen mutton to the French nuirkets, 
the Chfltillon bree<l is one which will obtain the greatest success in 
France. 

Other domestic animals are not yet represented at Sidi-Tabet but 
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the ])rogranitne of their improvement is worked out. It is the same as 
that which has been prepared for the horse, the ass, the ox and the 
sheep. F. S. 

8 14 ” Methods ot Castration of Domestic Animals. - r. trefel. Unbiutigc Ka^tmtion 

von Bullen, Schat mid Zicgciibdckeii mit der Burdizzozaoqfc, in Berltner tierdrztitche 
Wochcn<<ch}itt, Ycfir XXXVIU, X(# ii, pp. iji-i-m. iitjs. bibliography of i \ publica* 
tioim. Berlin, March, i(i lo-v — II Schiel, Tcbcr die Ka'itration der I^au^t^ere, 
Jbnleni. Year XXXVIII, Xo i:;, pp. 153-14^. Berlin, March uuz. — III. Bkckek. 
I'Onfuudzwanzig f.ahre Ka''tration mil Sand‘‘Cher Zani^e und Kma^aiUitor, Ibidem'' 
year XXXVUI, Xo. 2«», pp 2^ Berlin May 10. lojj. 

I. NON-BbEEl)IN(V CASTRATION OF lU’LbS, (iOATS AN 1 > RAMS WITH 
i»i\CKRSOF THE BuKDizzo TYPE. — The use of Burdizzo pincers (^'o called 
f 11)111 the name of the Italian veterinary surgeon who patented them in 
iQio) already, very wide "']>read in practice. The author, who l)egan 
in ig2<^ to replace in^tniment‘ of les^ recent date by thc'^e pincers, 
detaih the result- obtained and the Mirgical lechni(|ne which lie Im^ 
practised in the ca'^tration of nunleroll^ bulls, goats and rams. 

II Ri:gari)Ixg the castratiox of domkstic aximafs This 
a lecture which the writer gave before the Meeting (d the Oldenburg X’e- 
terinar\' A'Miciation and the Meeting of the A'-i-c'ciation of Wtennarie-' .)f 
lia^tern Fri‘ia. The WTiter dcah in an elemenlaiy inanncr with the diffei- 
ent method- of castration of domestic animal'-, Mimming up the data of 
the experience which lie ha^ obtained from hi.^ long ami extensive profes¬ 
sional ])iactice 

III. Twenty five years t’Si: of the Sand pincers asi> the emascu- 
FATOr in the castration of domestic anim-vi.s The author has used 
the in trnments indicated in the title of the article for 25 years and be 
has obtained excellent and constant result- vvitii them ; he ^ets forth in 
detail the surgical techiiiciiie adopted respectively for ^tallions, bulb, 
boar, goats, and rams, and makes -ome remark^ on the preceding article 
by ScHiKL. Iv 1'. 

845 - Survey of Horse-Breeding in Roumania. - stavki ^cc, p (chief of the wterinary 

Service ot the Roimunjitin Army, In-,tXTtor ikniem! «»1 the State bieetlini; KtmF', m 
Ri'vnc lie Znatechnu, Xf» pp ParF, .\])ril is, d:: 

Old chronicler, ar well as accounts by travellers and representatives 
of the Great F.nropean Powers in the Dantibian principalities, are agreed 
in recoifuisinK the superior (pialities of Roumanian horses of the ihth and 
19th centuries. ICven iti the pedigrees of the present famous Anglo-Norman 
horses- of the Nonius family, there is found at the source in the tenth 
generation a Moldavian marc. The rejuitatiou of the Moldavian breed 
lasted up to the middle of the iqth eenlun,-. The writer then gives the 
characteristics of Moldavian and Wallachian horses and of the horses of 
IJobrudja. T he decay of the Roumanian horses dates from 1775, when the 
Treaty of Adrianople ojrened the Rounuinian ports, and so enabled the 
wheat of the Dannbian principalities to be ex-jairted. ICngland offered 
good prices for Roumanian cereals, the vast grass plains were transformed 
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into granaries and breeding was neglected. With the introduction of 
agricultural machinery in 1840 the horse*^ lost their last iinportaiit work, 
that of threshing wheat. At the same time after 1785 Austria and Ger¬ 
many became self sufficing as regards their re<iiiirements in hordes and 
Hungary became the chief breeding ground for Kurope and ‘“ii]>]>lied horses 
even to France. Roumanian horse'* were no longer valued and a com¬ 
plete decay of the race set in. In reality the hor^-es of the ancient Rouman¬ 
ian Kingdom were, and are still today, a mixed breed of ixmies var>ing 
in height between 1.45 m. and 1.25 m. mostly with ‘*hort and straight 
lines. In Moldavia, the Syrian type dominates, next the Per-ian, the Barb, 
and the Tartar; in Wallachia. the preceding and the ancient Magyar: in 
Dobrudia, the Turkish and B.irb ty]>e^ and with these the 1 )auiOi, F^ercheron 
and Rir^-ian Ardennes ty])es .are bred. Owing to lack care aiui -election 
and l>eing in wor-e conditiems than in a wild *tatc*, the Roumanian 
ho^'^e^ have j>eri>etuated tJieimelve- during the whole of the igth century 
with a tendency to lever-ion to the wild tyj>e, the more '-o as the of 
them wcie sold while the ]>oorcr -jrecimen- of the race ucre kepi for breed¬ 
ing. This dec‘ay in the breeds of horse wa- pn>tluced a. a coTi<-e(|uence 
of the international economic fluctuation- leading to all kind* of changt 
Tile double agricultural and social evcilution of modern Roumania was 
coincident with ra]nd ])rogre^- in animal production in neighb<'uring coua- 
trie'' Roumania had not the mean- of correlating her varioi:- ]>rodnctive 
activities, and <levt>ted all her attention to the growth of eeieab and leafi't 
too late that Hungiiry \va‘- importing Roumanian wheat, nulling ar.d veil¬ 
ing it to foreign eountiie- under the Hungarian label and in exehang;., 
in concoil with Rm-ia, wa- sending Roumania her chea]> modt^rnned lior^e-. 
To lemedy the bad condition- with regard to In usebreeding a national 
-lock t>f niaie* wa- e-tabli-hetl in 1864 , in it ])as-ed to tlie charge f 

1 he Mini-1 rv *»f Agriciilture Iry whom it wa entrust t-d to x eterina ly ' nrgeon •. 
who Iroj cot ted the Hnglisli thoroughbred race. Ilowevei -oine Arab* and 
Aiiglo-Arabs were Ixuight in the s(nith of Fiance, a- well a- -<‘iue -tout 
half bred horse-. < )f tiK^e there were about 350 wlien the wai broke out 

During the war Rouniarria jdaced her stallion- in Podolia, and n< t 
one of them returned. The mare'- of the country were, during the (Terman 
«)ccupation evacuated into (''rennany and to the I'rcueh front. Tlui- 
Roumania ftuuid her-elf piaetically without hor-C' in iqtS. But Bes-- 
arabia still possessed a fairly good numlx'r mare-, and Tran-ylvarda and 
the Banat had kept during the war -everal thorn and inare^ of halt-bred 
Arab, lialf-bred Paiglish, Anglo-Norman, Naric, Iviiglish thoroughbred and 
American trotter types and a'* -tallions^ 200-300 half-bred PIngli>li and 
Anglo-Norman. Such was the situation <rf horsebreeding in Aia Rounumu} 
at the Treaty of Wr-ailles, 

The offensive of the Hungarian army again**! Rouniarria, in ipKg 
gave Roumania facilities for improving its iKrsiliou tor horse breeding 
the mounts and team'* of the Hungarian prisoner army became Roumanian 
and mare.** were bought in occu]>ied Hungarian territf^ry. The nunilx*r was 
increased by 800 Hungarian nati<'nal stiillions from de]K)ts in Transylvania 
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and the Banat or from those captured. Almost all the stallions of the Royal 
Hungaiian Stud of Mezo Heg^^es became war booty and were added to the 
total. With all these elements it has been possible to create the following 
national horse breeding institutions:— MilUary studs — at Comischani, 
Ciolaii, Zili.^tea, Jigalia, Hamanzi : Civil Studs at Valassont-Boutzida, 
Fagaras, Partza and Radaoutzi: Stallion depots at Constanza, Slobozia, 
Graschi, Radaoutzi, Honiorod and Tournou-'Sevemi. 

As large estate^ have ceased to exist in Roumania since 19^ 7 » ^^^^d the 
5 hectares sold to each peasant not being suitable for horse breeding, 
measures have been taken to establi*-!! natioiial horsebreedinc estate 
of 12 500 hectare;^ to be handed over in lot^^ of 250 hectare^ to breeders 
able to i)n>duce stallions intended for the iini>rovement of the horse^ of the 
peasants, F. S. 

Sf6 - Observations on Twin Gestation in Mares. ~ rkksk. \ hi UcrUtu t / u fantjitiu 

Wochcnschrijt, Year XXXVITr, Xo pp HcrJhi Tan. 

The author ^tate'^ that mares do not generally reach the end ot the 
period of ge^tatiou when carrying twin-^, but that they alx>rt or that the 
foals which thcA’bcar do not live , in otnihnnation of his statement he (|iu»tes 
three ^'ery conviucing ca‘*es which he observed in i()2i. In the light of 
thc^e cases it may be coii'-idered probable that mare^ carrying twins, if they 
abort one, can eomi)lete the gestation ]nc>ce-'^ to the end and give normal 
birth to the second. 

The practical importance of the^e observation'^ very considerable 
for the numerous cla^^ of bleeders which makes a ]>ractice oi insuring theii 
mares in foal and their foab : in a ca'-c of twan ge.‘‘tation, it may well happen 
tliat either alx^rtion is limited to <ine of tJie twins and then the breeder, 
who will have the other twin healtln' and normal, has no right to the whole 
of the iu'^^urance l>cnefit. cn ebe that the iinuranee company considers it¬ 
self free of ri'-k when an abortion takes place, whereas in reality tlie breeder 
must still take the risks of the birth of the other twin. The veterinary sur¬ 
geon should refrain from ordering or even recommending the wa'-lling of the 
ntems after an abortion, as in sneh a case tbi*- treatment may cause the 
abortion of the second foetu^ 

It is 2)Ossible in the absence of other sym]>tonis tc^ recognise the death 
of one or of lK)th the iuilM>rn twin'-, when it i^ known that the teat" 
the mare in foal sw’ell and begin to fnncti<ni. a^ is the ca^-e physiologi-* 
calh?- at the end oftlie period of gestation. K. F. 

847 - Limits of the Breeding Age in Thoroughbred Mares. W'ooi>, in Ann^Us </» 
Mtidcctfie Vf'ief'jfuitrt, Yetir (>7, No 6. pp. Ixellcv-nru^se^s, June 

In order t<* a‘*certain the age at which a thoroughbred mare cease^ 
to reproduce, the anther wlio is a member of the Cambridge School of Agri* 
culture consulted the first volume of the General Sind Book, which covers 
a period of about one hundred years. 

Out <*{ 12r() mares for which the dates of birth and of la«t foaling are 
exactly recorded, 709 {58.3 %) reproductxl at the age of 18 years ; 648 
(53 05 %) at 19 years ; 548 (45.07 %) at 20 years ; 457*^ {37.58 %) 

[845--84T] 
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at 21 years; 333 (27.38%) at 22 years; 248 (iq.oi %) at 23 years; 
146 (12.01 %) at 24 years; 85 (7%) at 25 years; 37 (3.06%) at 
26 years; 17 (r.42 %) at 27 years; 7 (0.61 %) at 28 years; 4 
(0.27 %) at 29 years ; 2 (o.ir %) at 30 years. One mare recorded as 
having given birth to a foal at the age of 33 years. 

From the above figures it would appear that the reproductive capacity 
or the mare lasts all her life. The fact that life does not la^t longer than 
the period of fertility is undoubtedly due to the etate of the teeth, the wear¬ 
ing out of which generally precedes the functional re^t of the ovary. For 
tliis reason it is practically imj)os^il)le to fix the epoch (»f the menopau'^e 
ior the mare 

The author has Ijeen able also to ascertain that in a total of vSo stallions 
death has taken place at the average age of 22.7 years. F. D. 

^48 “ The Stock of Cattle in Morocco. ij-Mw, \ m in Avn/i fiv /.ootirhfui. xo r,. 

I>p. Uari^, A(arch ii (i) 

The strength of the Moroccan herds has doubled in the space of (» years 
Thi^ remarkable development largely due to the j)rohibition of the 
^laughter of female*- of le^^ than 8 ^ear*- old and of bull-calvc'- with less 
than 4 'second teeth 

It i- to the relativ'e humidity of its winter climate and to its numerous 
stream^, which do not dry up in summer do the Algerian and Tuinsian 
oueds rather than t<» the physical and chemical properties of its ^oih, 
lhat Morocce^ ai)])eais to owe its special adaptation for the ]>roduction of 
cattle. It has been asceitaincd that there is in Morocco i head of cattle per 
15 V2 hectare, In Algeria the pniportion is i for 50 hectares ; in Tunis 
It i^ I for z() hectares. 

The stock ot cattle in Morocco i - not hinnogeneous, Iti the herds l)e- 
louging to the native are constantly found indhiduals which, by their exter¬ 
nal characters, appear to have resulted from the imifm of three fundamental 
1>3)e-, whitdi the author descril^es. Generally, it is very difficult to 
succeed in isolating in the herds an indixddual which pos-esses ex¬ 
clusively all the characters of one of these ty3)es. However, it would be easy 
by patient selection to constitute in Morocco three distinct race*-' of cattle. 
This work is partially realised at Meknes. The author describes this animal 
and concludes that it resembles all country bred cattle which have not 
yet benefited from the impnm'ng effect of the procedure employed by 
large breeders. The Euroj>ean colonists, who replace the rough native 
methods by more -cientific agricultural working, obtain b€*tter animals, 
but the data collected are still too few to allow the determination by 
means of precise figures of the degree of advance in develo])nient. 

Aptititok for the prodxtction of meat. — The cattle of Morocco 
are subjected, according to the season, to alternate abundance and scarcity 
of foo^. The >Teld of dressed meat of the animals slaughtered, reaches a 
maximum from May to July and a minimum from November to January 

(I) See R. June 1914, So, 544. A. Sept. igi 7 , So. 125X— R. FeU. idk. No. 226 — 
April X919, No. 413. (Eii,) 
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and the quality of the meat varies also during the same periods. In spnng 
Moroccan butchers meat compares favourably with that of French feeding, 
whereas, from September it tends Iro become tough and stringy. On the 
average the weight of the 4 quarters is as much as 40 to 55 % of the live 
weight in Moroccan cattle. The hide of a full grown animal weighs 
about 30 kg. 

Draught quaIvITIks. — The natives employ draught «>xen almo-t 
exclii'^ively for ploughing and require at least roo 000 oxen for agricultural 
work. With the object of determining the capacity for work of these 
animals, dynamometric test^ have been made according to RingklmAnn’s 
method. According to the result^ obtained at Casablanca, the average 
effort of a Moroccan ox appears to be about 35 kg. This fact requires 
to be taken into consideration, for it is connected with the problem 
of the improvement of native methods of cultivation. 

Mii.K-PRODiTCTiON (i). — The author notes the importance of milk 
production for supplying the towns, the s*ucces^ of milk and butter competi¬ 
tions at Mekne'-, and the results of comparing the milk record, of Cf>\vs 
belonging to a native dairyman of Sale on one hand with tho.-e of 31 cows 
bought in the country and rationally fed on the other haud. The^e results 
lead one to conclude that it wxnild be p<'ssible to constitute in Morocce^ henh 
of indigenous cow^*- giving ]>er head, on an aveiage, in a period of lactatir>n 
of 10 months, from 1800 to 2000 litres of milk. To effect thi- it would 
be sufficient at the outlet to form a herd by careful selection. ]>u*feiably 
from the black-piebald Mekne^ breed. 

849 - The Importation of Tropical Cattle into the Northern Territory of Australia. 

I. iJralmiiii Cnttle tot the I he Pn<tor«l R,*vitu\ Vol XXXI, Xo »/. pj» 

Mellnjuruc. September 19^1 — II. ^V I>avison. ( 13 v<- Stock Hxi>crt, De]>atttncni ol 

A^ricuKure, Mv'-uro Slate, India), (Tropical Cattle for the Northern Territory*, Noic*^ 

Indian 15 rec<ls), Ibid , Vol. XXXI. Xo i.:,p. HM. i. Melbourne, Deceuihei 

I. — It is conridered advi'-able that the Brahmin breed of cattle 

‘'hould be imported into the Northern Territorj* of Au'^tralia. This breed 
has been introduced into the South-eastern district^ of the I'nited States 
and has given excellent lesult- ; the animals arc re-istant to parasitic 
insects and their quality i- transmitted to the descendant*- even when the 
blood-relationship only The hum]), which characteristic of the 

breed disappears almost entirely iii the liiilf-])reds , in general ajipearaiu c 
the animals give the impre.^sion of i>os^e*^^ing great vitality. They de¬ 
velop well and mature at an early age. 

The bulls exceed 17 owt. in weight. 

II. — Daviuson denies the accuracy of -^ome of the above statements ; 
in the first place the name Brahmin is misleading and is used in Texas 
to include all cattle of the species Bos indicus. Actuall33 the term Brah¬ 
min is applied to bulls of any breed w’lxich have lieen dedicated to a temple 
or deity M<>reover, these cattle are not immune from tick^ which are found 
in thousands on every animal. There is certainly a markecl resistance to 

ll) JW li. Sept. Xo {ht! ) 
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ptroplasttiosis, but thin resistance is very much weakened in the first cross 
with European breeds. 

Davidson does not agree that the stock mature at an "early age ; 
bulls are not fit for ser\nce until they are more than tw() j^ears <)ld, and heif- 
er« rarely have their first calf before the fourth year. 

As a matter of fact, thi;- slow nuiturity adds to the cost of production 
and hinders cattle-breeding in India. Experiment^' whicli were recently 
carried out by the Mysore Department Agriculture to compare the food 
value ol different rations for half-bred calv^e^, the results of crossing a 
pure-bred Ayrshire bull with Sindi cow^, and ]>ure bred Sindi calve-^ 
give very convincing result**'. 

The total body-weight increase for the ex]:>erimental i>eriod was 75.3 
in the ca^c of the half-brcd*^^, and 43 for the Sindi calves. It is worthy 
of note also tliat the half-bieds matured much earlier than the native breed. 

The author agree*- that .•‘Ome Indian breed*-, but not all, are much more 
resistant t<» certain ei>idemic disea^-es than are cattle from temperate zone"'. 
Their export lui" l>ecn cliietly to Texas and the State*- l>ordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and aho to Jamaica. South America and Java. H. E. 

850 Studies on Bddf Production. - 'I nvECKcu.T i, invc^iiv’.ition-^in ntoiiucuon, 

//< 1 r nfittintl hx/Hrnnc'nt i*^n, iSitUrf ift i m p , tiH'- jj. 

rniver-ily I'anii, Si I'auJ. i*)o 11 r:. J.. aiiil W iihycomiu:, R . i 

SU'i.T-, ihi (M/ 1 w///*ra/ ( >tlli v h xbt't nt '>tafi(*n, liviL't « No iS-, i- pj) 

CnrvaUi-. <>rt‘«on, Sept l ut. HI 3 iL\CK, V’ 11 . Jicfl Pro<liu'iion in l!i»- Corn Ueh 
I Pi nf cr J'nculfuu. pp , HR". M. U'd^hm^^ton. 

N<*v roji. .\£c C\Minu:r.r., C W . «»n<l WiN^cuKSir.R. U, 3 ^ , Cattle reeUmj^ luvv^ii- 
R.ition-* rn.’o .*j, X'rtittlturai h \pt'nmcr,t N/ii/zoia, /\{Oi.svr\ i ‘itcultufal (oUe c^ 

.\Liniutt/iniA'if{uPf •>-',! ipp* Topeka, V AIttmij‘ori>. I' D, (V aiit! 

S\LMON, W 11 , Inllueiice of the Plane oi Xuirilunioii the A’^aintenance Requirement i 4 
Cattle, fourniiof A ,ru't 4 ^lfur.il Ri’<ie Vol XXIi, Xo. pp iis-iji. WaslmiRtoii 

iK'i. r-s, loM. ~ VI kKROY, .-V AI , Sit;niticalit»« phy-ioloj^iq ne <li‘ I,» 1 (H dt-'- dtpen^t"- 
de la cr«»i->aiicc ehez Ic- lioVHle'-', toniiulee M'Ai . inniin et Aiidonanl Compfes unUus 
it< V 4 cadi mu dW ':ruu\turt: dc Fiance, Vc#l VI 11 , X > I*', pp s<>i-sn7 3 ’ari-.. Aiay 

1 . — SttjdhvS ox hkkf pkoductiox. - T. E. Hakckkr’s work i'- 

divided into 3 parts : i) the comt^o'-ituin of steers during the different pe 
riods of growtli and fattening ; .2) the lelation between the coiiMuiiiition 
of nutritive units and the accumulatem of snbstaiu'vs in the organism 
during the different periods of growth and fattening ; 3) the need oi 
digestible nntiitive substances for the production of beef. 

He makes a ^tiuly of the comjiosition of steers from their birth until 
they are slaughtered, dividing the time into snccessivc periods of 100 lb. 
ncreasc of live weight. The studA’ is based 011 the chemical analyses 
of the different parts fif the lx>dy of 63 animals, and on the record of the 
food consumed by 189 animals. The analytic data aie given in 54 Tables, 
iud the methods of analysis employed are described in an ai)p^*ndix. 

Table I gives some of the mo.st important results recorded in the two 
first parts of the work. The term '' total tissue " at the top of the 2nd 



column signifies the body weight minus the weight of the digestive 
organs. 

TabIvE I. — Body consHtuents of steer at different weights, 
and composition of increases in weight of tissues. 


Bodj’^ canstitucnts of steer }{ Pcrceatage compoaltioii 

in pounds j: of increase in weight of tissues 


in pounds 

; Total 

1 tissues 

! Water 

i 1 

! 

Protein ' 

m i 

! 

Asli 1 

i j 

Water . 

1 

Protein 

Fat 

A9I1 





! 

i 

% j 

% 

% 1 

*?o 

100 

84.85 

' 60.94 

18.88' 

3.41' 

3.62 j 

7184 j 

19.89 ; 

4.00 

4.26 

200 

157-91 

111.23 

30.24 

9 45 

6.991 

: 68.83 ; 

18.29 

8.27 

4.61 

400 

326.60 

2 I 4 ‘B 3 ; 

63.08 

3463 

14.161 

61.42 : 

194 ^ 

14.87 

4-25 

600 

487-05 

298 05 

9451 

73 30 

2119 

' 5 J -87 

19-58 

24.17 

4-38 

800 

679. 12 

, 398.78. 

127.72 

12582 

28.S0 : 

, 51-40 ; 

17 30 

27-34 

3-96 

1000 

873-57 

454 . 3 <^ 

I4Q.29 

23540 

34-58, 

2958 

II 10 

56.35 

2.97 

1200 

1085.84 

’ 530.55 

173-91 

35^-26 

40.12 

■ 3*-21 

11 61 

54 58 

2.60 

1500 

1344.90 

534-74 

2 II 45 

505-60 

43 ” 

24.78 

T4.49 

59.58 

U15 


A gradual increase of the capacity of the aniniak’ gtistro-inle^linal 
capacity kept pace with the increa’^e in the live-weight. 

In the case of steers slaughtered when they had attained the '•ame 
live-weight, there were greater dressing losses in the aniniaK kept at grass, 
than in the stall fed animals. 

In i3assiiig from 45 to 545 kg. of live weight, the increased live-weight 
of the total tissues 91 kg, ; thi*- wa^ made up of .^i .7^ kg of water and 
49.22 kg. of dr}^ matter containing 14.2*^ kg. of protein, 31.62 kg. of fat 
and 3.32 kg. of ash. The dry matter in the total tissues ro’^e gradually 
from 28.16 % (live-weight of 45 kg) to 52,23^!;, (live weight of 5o<j» kg.). 
Between 500 and 600 kg. the orgaiu**m undergoes essential change in 
it s compos ition. 

It contains 19 %, or moie, protein up to a lix-^e weight of 318 kg. The 
protein subsequently di mini .‘•lies gradualh' until it aniuimts’ tf> 16.02 
(live weight of 545 kg.) and to 13.72 (live weight of 681 kg.). 

The fat increases from 10.5 to 18.5 % l)etween 182 and 363 kg, of 
live weight, and from 18.5 to 32,0 % between 3f>3 and 300 kg, Bater. 
the percentage only varies slightly. The amount of ash is very constant 
viz., 4 % or more between 45 and 409 kg. and 3 or more subsequently. 

The bones contain a considerable amount of protein and fat. When 
boiled 4.5 % of the protein, 38.3 of the fat and 1.07 % of the ash 
pass into the broth. 

The edible part of the quarters is 50 % of the weight in the case of 
animals weighing 43 kg. and 59 % and 72 % respectively for those of 272 
kg. and 545 kg. re.s]>ectively of the total organic substances (fat X 2.25 
“f protein), the eatable percentages are: 30,6 at 45 kg. of live weight; 
66.4 % in aiiimals 2 years of age and 86.6 ^/;,'when the weight live is 545 kg. 
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These data show how important it is from the i>oint of view of economic 
production not to slaughter any but mature animals. 

As regards the constituents fixed during the increase in live w^eight, 
the following may be noticed among the many mentioned by the author : 

There was little change in the amount of water fixed in the tissues for 
every successive increase of 45 kg. 

The animals slaughtered after reacliing the weight of 227 kg. (^r les>, 
had fixed in their tissues 28% of the crude digestible protein ingested ; 
those slaughtered when they weighed between 272 and 36-5 kg. had as¬ 
similated 24.4 % of this pn)tein, and animals sent to the abattoir when 
they weighed from 408 to b8o kg. had assimilated 20.4 

The amount of food (digestible fat x 2.25 + digestible x>i'otein + 
digestible cartxihydrates), consumed to ]>roduce 1 kg. increase in live weight 
was 8.2 kg. for weights from 45 10 363 kg. , 6.()kg. for those lietween 45and 
kg. which confirms the advantage of slaughtering mature animals. 
The ])ercentage of piotein fixed in the tissues was 13 33 of the digestible 
ingested ])rotein in the oa^e of steers slaughtered wdien weighing 45 kg.. 
14.58 in tliat of steers weighing I3() wdien slaughtered, and 15.53 — ^4-7 
14.resjK-ctively w^hen the tminials w'eighed 3f)3 — 454 — 617 kg. 
There was a gradual increase in the fixing of tatty subst oices . 6.06 
between 45 and got kg. ; 17 3t“o w^hen the animals weighed 363 , 24. ^>5 — 
31.28 when they wvighed l»etvveen 40C) and 545 kg . and 36.21 wheji 
their weight was 681 kg. 

The aino\int of ash fixed rose from 3.36 to 3.7 »» l>etw'een qo ami 
318 kg., and fell .slowly afterwards to 2.8% at f)8i kg. 

The total oiganic pHuiuct'' fixed increased slowly from 26 gq 
(at 00 kg.j to 85.22 (at 545 kg.). 

It is iK>ssi]>le to distinguish a grow’th ]>eriod up to 3^)3 kg. ami a fatten¬ 
ing ixrriod after 3()3 j kg. Ihiring the first period, more protein i.-^ assimilated 
than fat, dniing the .secxnul. the o]4H^site is the case. 

It! tlie third part of his work, the author gives the feeding j>ians for 
l>eef cattle. He ]>ases liis remarks on the results of eight years’ research 
and fixes the niaintenance ration at 0.4 kg. of crude digestible protein per 
100 kg. of protein contained in the organism and allows 1.75 kg. of crude 
]>rt^tein to l>e fixed by tlu' organism. The total necessary food is de¬ 
termined from the ])iotein requirememLs assuming that the nutritiv’^e ratio 
should be gradually extended, until the animals wxdgh 4oq kg., and from 
that time should rennin 1 : 10. 

Assuming grains mean not only grain, but its by-products (bran, 
shorts, cakes), and bulky forage to include hay and silage, and increasing 
by 10 % the amounts actually used in the experiments, in order to blotter 
agree with the cx>nditions of practical stock-feeding wdiich cannot lx? so 
systematically regulated as in an ex|>erinient, the author advises feeding 
the following quantities in kg. for ewry 100 kg. of live weight : at 60 kg. 

0 7 graims +0.7 forage ; at 91 kg. : 0.9 + 1,3 ; at 136 kg. 

1.1 + 1.7 ; at 182 kg. : i.i -h x.8 ; at 227 kg. : i.i + 1.7 

at 250-318 kg.: 1,0 + 1.6; at kg,: i.o -f 1.7: at 409 kg. 
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i.o + 1.6 ; at 454 kg. i.o + 1.4 ; at 500 kg. : i.o + 1.3 ; at 545 kg.: 
i.o + i.i per head and per day. 

II. — WiNTERiNt; OF STEERS. — Rejx)!! of 3 different exi>eiinients 
lasting two years in which bulky forage was fed to wintering cattle. 

The calves were lK)Ught in the autumn and kej^t when they were given 
no concentrates, until the end of the second grazing snnnner. 

As a basis for the comparison of other ff)ods a whole ration of lucerne 
hay was taken (on an average 9 kg. for calves, and 11.8 kg. for steers al>ove 
f)ne year of age). Straw with the addition of a little silaged forage (4,5 
kg. the first winter and 6.8 kg. the secoivl). or a little cott/)iLseed cake 
(0.9 kg.) pnxlnced slow, but satisfactory^ increase.s in live weight. 

In the fir.st ex]>erinieut. a lot fed straw and cake attained the siuiie 
live weight by the time they were sold for the abattoir as the lot fed 
inferior lucerne hay the first winter and good lucerne hay the sectmd. In 
the third experiment, one group fed exclusively a full ration of silaged 
forages {14.5 kg. given to the calves and 21,3 kg. to the steers) iiicrease<l 
considerably in live weight during the winter, but tlieir final live weight 
per head was only 539 kg. as against 594 kg. for the grou]> ftnl the ‘.^ame 
ration of silage + 0.9 kg. cottonsee<i cake In the* 'same ex}M.Timent 
animals that had wintered on lucerne hay aloniMUily attained an averagi* 
li\e weight of 563 kg., whereii'^ the others fed a little silage in adilition 
weighed 577 kg. 

In all these e.x])eriiiients, tme or tw^o groups received during the winter 
some barley with the lucerne hay, or else barley' -f hiceriio hay -! silaged 
forages, and were sold at the end of the second winter, 'riu* live w^eights 
attained were n(>t always satisfactt»ry. 

The thinnest animals at the end of the winte r increased most in weight 
during the summer grazing, thus regaining 55 “o <d t he difference 1 x 1 ween 
their weight and that of tlu cattle tlial hail been wtdl fed throiigheiil the 
winter. 

From these results the following conclusions may 1 h* <lraw'n. 

The w^ay in which cattle are wintered does n<Jt meri-ly deltTruirie the 
increase in live weight during the winter, but has a great influence als > 
upon the live weight attaint'd during the grazing season, .is w’ell as u]>on the 
age at which they^ are ready for the butcher and their final wxdght and 
quality. Cattle kept on scanty^ rations tluring their first an<l s<-cond win¬ 
ters were not as heavy When slaughtcretl as the animals that had be-en li¬ 
berally fed during that time. On the othtu' hand, the cattle that had growm 
least during the winter rapidly incn‘as<-d in siz.e during tlie .summer grazing 
season, while those that had develoiied iiKi.st <luring the winter, lost about 
half this advantage by increa.sing little in size when turned out to grass 
in the summer. 

Steers should be kept in good ctnidition cluring the winter, but large 
increases in live weight at that season are not necessary or ev^en desirable, 
unless they can Ix^ attained at small cost. 

Ihe increase of live weight i>btaiiied at grass is always cheaper than 
that produced by winter feeding, thus the steers should lx? kept at grass 
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as long as possible. If early maturing calves are reared, it is well to feed 
concentrates during the winter, they should not, however, be given to cattle 
that are to remain at grass during the summer. Where abundant pastur¬ 
age is available, the rearing of young, early steers fit for the butcher be¬ 
fore they are 2 years old ]>ays mttcb better than breeding animals to be 
slaughtered at the age of 2 or years. 

III. — p.kkf c.vrriK in Tin: >iaizk zonk of thk United 

Status (i). — This Bulletin which has Ix^en enlarged and brought up to 
date has been substituterl for the Barmers' Bulletin 588 " Kconomical Cattle 
Feeding in the Corn Belt and gives rules for rearing, buying and fattening 
beef cattle in the maize zone of the United States where the pastures are 
irradnally disa]>|>earing and being ploughed up. A summary is given of 
the results of experiments made at the Experiment Stations of North 
America, the rations based in this work are recmuniended, and some of the 
nunuToiis (lata collected as ,1 result of an enquiiy as to the fattening 
methods ado]itt <! in Indiana, Illinois. Nebraska and Missouri are set out 
ill Ti».hles II ami III, 

In the general awTage calculated for the winkle maize belt, the average 
amount^ of foi»d consumed by one cow during the winter (3 months) 
ai<‘ a^ follow*-: giains 35 kg. hay 8(>’> kg. q- silaged forage 318 -f- 
straw 300 kg { maize {od<k*r 4.8 ares 4- maize stalks (>3 ares maize 
stowr ().j ares p 4 days vvint(*r grazing 

Rittions ifJi'isetf for a hent of caitir 

K a 1 i o rj s with silaged t o r a g e s . 

1) Silaged forages 13.b kg p straw 4.3 kg. cottonseed cake 
(vr linseed cake, 0,5 kg 

2) Silage<l foiages li 4 kg + clovei hay, or lucerne hay, 4.3 kg. 

3) Silaged forages kg. f- mixed liay 4.3 kg. -b cotton, ox lin¬ 
seed, cake 0,23, kg. 

R a t i (Ml w 1 t h (Ml t 1 I a g c d forages: 

4) Maize-haldoT b8 kg -f oat straw 4.3 kg f- cottonseed, oi 
liiistvd cake <1.3 kg. 

5) Clovt‘1, or lucerne, ha3' 9 kg. 3 sliaw or maize stalks 2.3 kg. 

b) Mixed ha> .p3 kg mixture of eipial parts maize, bran 

and oats 2.3 kg. f- straw, or maize .stalks 4.5 kg. 

Wintering ration*- for thin cattle: 

1) Silaged forages b.7 kg. b clover, (U lucerne, luiy i 8 kg. 

2) Silageit forages b.8 kg. F cottonseed, or linseed, cake o 23 kg. 
+ straw, or maize stalks, 2 3 kg. 

3) clover, or lucerne, hay 4.5 kg, + straw, or maize stalks 2.3 kg. 

4) Mix<*d ha>' straw, or maize stalks + cottonseed, or linseed, 
ciike 0.5 kg. 

These ratiims are suitable hir one-year-old animals ; and must be in¬ 
creased by alxrtit rnie half when the cattle enter upon their second year. 


(i) rtee R. :^1Carch No. 13; 
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Rations for fattening two-year^ld steers (in ls;g. per looo kg. of 
live weight), 

1) Silaged forages 40 + maize 6 + cottonseed, or linseed, cake 3 -f- 
straw, or maize .stalks, 5 ; nutritive ratio i : 7,5. 

2) Silaged forages 40 + maize 10 + cottonseed, or linseed, cake 
2 + lucerne, or clover, hay 2 ; nutritive ratio i :7.3. 

3) Silaged forages 30 + maize 15 + cottonseed, or linseed, cake 

2 4- vStraw or maize stalks, 4 ; nutritive ratio : 1:9. 

4) Silaged forages 20 4 “ niaize 18 4 - lucerne, or clover 6; nutri¬ 
tive ratio I : 8,7. 

5) Silaged forages 40 + maize 15 4 - linseed, or cottonseed, 
cake 2.5 4~ straw, or maize stalks, 4; nutritive ratio i : 8.1. 

6) Silaged forages 30 4- maize 10 4- cottonst^ed, or linseed, cake 

3 4 - molasses 2 4 - vStraw, or maize stalks 5 ; nutritive ratio : i ; 8. 

7) Maize 10 4 cottonseed, or linseed, cake 4 4 mixed hay 10 4 
straw, or maize stalks, 5 ; nutritive ratio i : 5.8. 

8) Maize 10 4 cottonseed cake 2 4 hiceme or clover hay 5 4 
straw, or maize stalks, 10 ; nutritive ratio i : 7. 

9) Maize 16 4 - cottonseed, or linse^ed cake, 2.5 4- clover, or ti¬ 
mothy, hay 10 ; nutritive ratio i : 6.8. 

10) Maize 20 4 lucerne, or clover, hay 10 ; nutritive ratio 1 : 7.2 

11) Maize 15 4 cottonseed, or linseed, cake 3 4 straw 5 4 
maize stalks 10 : nutritive ratio i : 7.8. 

12) Maize 15 4 cottonseed, or linseed, cake 2 4 molasses 2 4 
legume hay 4 , nutritive rati > i .*7.3. 

Table II. — Food consumed per head 
and per 100 kg. Increase in live weight in the maize belt,' Vniicd States, 


Initia] weight ikt hea<l.' 3^7 kg 

Avciage final weight ptr hea«l. ^86 » 

Iiicrea^-e jier hea<l. 129 » 

Length of fattening period. 17^ days 

I oial food consumed per head : 

CFiaiu-^ .. 877 kg 

Coinniercial con e'en trate^^ . . 79 » 

Dry bulky forage. 504 > 

Silaged forage . II13 » 

. 33 

Total food consumed per 100 feg. increase in live weit^hf: ; 

(Trains .| 680 kg 

Commercial concentrates.^ 62 * 

i>ry bulky forage. i ^gi , 

Silaged forage. j 863 » 

Crfazing. 20 days 
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Table III, — Method advised for fattening two-year-old steers at grass 
xtith supplementary rations. 


Methods 


t I^gth of 
' grazing period 
days 


Supplemexitary food per head 
and per day 


Gia^e* only . 

Gra>s 4 - maizt*. 

<iras«i 4 seed cake . . 

Grass 4- maize 4 cr>tloii <1, m lin - 
bctvl, cake. 

for ,:i<j <lays followi'd by ituii/t' 
for the last <>o days. . . . 

Gra^s for -mo days followed by luaize 
4- c<-ilton?>eed, nr linseed, t«akc lr>i 
the la^t »)o<lay-. 


150 

210 ^laize 4 5 ktf 10 s.4 kji. 

210 Cake i.i kw, to 1.8 kg. 

210 Maize <> kg to ^ a kg 4 cxjttonseed, 

or liiisce<l cake o 5 kg to o 9 kg, 

210 Maize 5 4 kg to 6 H kg 


210 Maizt 4 - 5* kg to 3 ^ kg 4- cot- 

t»>nsee<!, or HTi<ecd, cake o 7 kg 
to I I kg 


IV. CATTidC FKKidNc; INvKSTHiATioNR. — This Circular gives a very 
guild uccuiiiit of the results obtained by 5 different experiments. 

During the first experiment of which the object was tlie maximum 
t'cojuimical utilisation of silage in fattening baby lx“ef, lasted 207 days. 
Two different rations were fed, one containing much silaged forage and a 
small ipiaiitily of grains, and the other little silaged forace and a large 
amount of grains I.^)ts 3 — 4 — 5 — b (each of 10 head) consumed 
res])ectively an average <laily ration ])er head of 3.4 — 9.3 — 5.3 — 6.2 
kg. of cane silage; the 5th lot received in addition o.JS kg niolass< s 
]>er head and per day. J./)ts 3 and 4 were fed no maize during the first 
r2<.* days of the experiment. The addition of 0.9 kg. of lucerne bay 
l>er head daily increased the gains of lots 3 and 5 132 gnis. a day, re¬ 
duced the cost of live weight gain 55 cents per 100 and added 50 cents 
per 100 to the selling price of the steers in lot 3. The addition of molasses 
increased the daily gain in live weight and improved the general appear¬ 
ance of the calves in Ic.t 5, but also increased the cost of the gains and 
apparently reduced the selling price compared to lot 4. 

In the second experiment, ordinary mature steers were fattened 
vt rsus good quality mature steers h)r 178 days ; both lots were given the 
same ration, cane silage +■ lucerne hay + cottonseed meal + shell¬ 
ed maize. 

The ordinary cattle were big, rough, coarse, plain-headed animals 
uneven in size and confonnatiim. The good quality cattle were smooth, 
well made steers wdth good heads, even in size and conformation. The 
daily gains were practically the same in both lots, but the quality steers 
requir^ slightly less feed to produce 50 kg. gain and showed a slightly 
higher dressing fiercentHge. 

Tho-results of this experiment do not indicate that.scrub cattle should 
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be produced, but show that the big, heavy-boned, broad-backed individual 
makes the greatest and most economical gains, whereas the small fine- 
boned, tidy animal makes a good-looking fat steer but is expensive 
and does not fetch a sufficiently high price to compensate for the 
extra cost. 

Ill the third experiment, the rival merits of silage versus lucerne liay 
for the development of stock cattle were compared. It was hmnd that 
steers over 2 years age if wintered on silage made very satisfactoiy’' 
gains w'hen placed on pasture the following summer. 

The fourth experiment deals with the relative feeding value of differ¬ 
ent kinds of maize silage viz., i) maize harvested and silaged wdieu in 
dent stage fd maturity ; 2) maize cut and silaged 6 weeks later when <|uite 
ripe ; 3) maize stover cut at the same time- as 2. 

The maize cut in the dent stage produced 9.47 tons of silage per acre, 
of which 2.89 tr)ns were dry matter, whereas the maize cut when fully 
mature, ouly produced 4.47 tons of silage of which 1.88 tfuis were dry 
matter. 

These results show that silage made from maize cut in the dent stage 
has conriderably more fe(‘d value ]>er acre than maiz(^ cut wdieti fully ma¬ 
ture, one acr(‘ in the dent stage producing 330 kg. gain conipan^fl to 200 
kg. gain per acre fnuii silage made o{ maize cut in the fully mature stage 

The fifth experiment was made to determine the- relative h iding value 
of the grain of fully mature maize in silage and the grain of maize that has 
been husked, shellexl, and fed dry. The test indicates tliat silage from 
mature maize has a greater feeding value J higheu), as shown hv 
gains in live weight than shelled maize grain 

CoXNKCTlON mVrWKKN TIIIC .V.MOl'XT OF TIIIC K.\TT( >X AN1» TUlv 
:MAINT 1 vN.\NCK KKQT;ikK>IENTS of CATTIT: (i) Messrs. Mt'MFOKFX Hr*- 
GAN and S.MAiox have determined the amount of net energy reijuirt'd for 
maintenance, Vjasing their estimate on the food consunu‘d and gaiu^ 
made by i<> steers used in the experiments carried f»nt at the Missouri .Agri¬ 
cultural Kxperiment Stati<ni. 

The animals used in the experiment were divided, while still calves, 
into three lots, eacli being ke])t on a different plane of mitritiori. Ivot i 
was able to grow' rapidly, but did not fatten ; lot 2 fed less than lot i gained 
about 225 gni. per head and per day, while lot 3 which received still less 
food, onh’^ gained about 150 gm. ]>eT head and per day 

The concentrates fed were whole maize meal, wheat bran and linseed 
cake {6:3:1) ; the bulky forage being usually lucerne hay and straw {3 : 3); 
a little milk was also given to the calves. 

The maintenance requirements were determincfl during the summer 
ill successive periods u.sually lasting t8u da5-s. The energy gain and loss 
due to alteratitms in weight were reckoned from the data summarised 
in Table IV. 


(1) See /?. Mar. 2S0. (Ed.) 

£»»•] 
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Table IV. — Net energy requited for maintenance by the cattle 
and transformed into live weight. 


! 




Increase 


in 


weight 


i Energy required for z kg. Increase 

j in live weight at different ages 

i (in thottsaudths of calories) 



|! Energy consumed 
!! daily for maiiit- 
ij enance per xooo 
ii kg. of live weight 
11 (in thousandths 
;! of Calories ») 



1 I Rapid without fatteii> 

Ing. 

2 i About 225 gm. per day 

3 I About T50 gin. per day 


.112 2.413 3.879 4860 

,112 2.338 2.566 3.116 

.843 2 086 2.333 2.433 


i 

5-525 6.63 ; 12 206 12,709 

3 392 3.89 I 9.912 10.760 

3.269 3 65 N, 8.464 9.742 


The inaintenanct^ energy required was calculated in two ways: 
i) from the consumption of dry matter ; 2) from the consumption of di¬ 
gestible organic matter (Armsby-Frius) method (i) ; the authors consider 
the latter slightly the more exact. 

The cligesti<^)n coefficients u.sed were taken from tlie results of the di¬ 
gestion exxieriments carried out at the Missouri Kxperiment Station, and 
the amount of energy necessary f<^r the maintenance of each 1000 kg. 
qf live-weight was calculated on the assumption of its being ®/g of the live 
weight, according to the results obtained by Mdixton (2), 

The data summarised in Table I\' show the strict connection between 
the amount of net energy consumed and the maintenance requirements. 
Taking at 100 the amount of energy consume<J by lot i per 1000 kg, of live 
weight, the net energy consumed is 84.4 in lot 2. and 76.3 % in lot 3, 
if calculated according to the Armsby-Fkies method, and 81 and (>9.3 
if estimated from the quantity of dry matter ingested. 

There appears to be no connection between the age of the animal 
and the amount of energy required for its maintenance. 

VI. — ThK physic)UX' rICAL SIONIFICANCK OF THK LAW OF GROWTH 
Cost as Fc»RMi"r.vrED for cattli*: by Messrs. GoriN and Andovard. 
(lOUiN and Andodard's law is based on the h3q)othetical existence of 
a connection between the growth cost on the one hand, and the daily increase 


(i) Armsbv, H. P. and Friks, L A, Xc-t Valucb for Rumuiaut*^, 

Experiment Sia( ton Bnllei in’ \ .snmmaribed in A. Match Xo. *>5^ 

(3) Moiri^XoR, C^. R., The Availability f>f the of EcH>d for C^rowih, Journ'tl of Bio 

Ifi jeai ChemisBv, Vol. 31, Xo. 2, pp. 3^0-tlM : suinniarisefl in E. April No. 141. 
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in live weight of the animal on the other; this correlation is supposed to be 
independent of the age of the animal. 

Of the two portions making up the ration of an animal which is not yet 
adult, the maintenance ration is clearly proportionate to the surface S of 
the individual (being connected with the weight P by a relation in the form 
of S = /iC X P Vs) > production or growth ration depends on the daily 
gain g and the weight P according to the formule C = K}- X g X P. 

If the values of P and are estimated in kilogrammes it is enough^ 
in order to obtain the growth ration in terms of starch units, to multiply 
their product by the constant factor 0.005. 

Lekoy, the Head of the Stock-breeding work of the National Agri¬ 
cultural Institute of Paris, compared the findings by this law with the 
results of the most recent researches on the growth of animal organisms 
and states that the two series of results were very nearty the same. 

In order to carry out this comparison he adopted the following 
l>rocedure. 

The value of the growth ration is x>robably in close relation to the daily 
fixation of energy in the animars body and this amount of energy corres¬ 
ponds to the heat proditced by the combustion of the nitrogenous and 
fatty substances accumulated every day by the organism. In order to 
obtain a preliminary approximation it therefore seems permissible to take 
together the energy value of the growth ration and the energy represented 
by the growth constituents. 

The heat generated by the combustion of the substances fixed in the 
bodies of animals asra result of growth varies considerably with the age of 
the individual. The tissues of adult animals are much richer in dry sub¬ 
stances and fat than the tissues of young animals. 

As equal weights of fat contain 2.2 times more energy than is contain¬ 
ed in the other growth materials, equal weights of the tissues formed dur¬ 
ing the first months of life represent a lower energy gain than the tissues 
formed later. 

A curve could be drawn representing, in function of time, the varia¬ 
tions in the energy fixed per kg. of increase in weight in the case of rumi- 
nantsT. As the data for constructing it are too scanty it seems logical to 
merge the curve, at all events for ages between five months and two years^ 
intf) a straight line and to assume that the increase in energy per kg. of 
growth during the corresponding period is a linear function of the time. 

The equation of the straight line has the form ^ bt, a and b 

oc 

being the coefficient constants. 

If C represents the energy gain per kg. expressed as starch units and t is 
the age of the animal in days, the equation of the straight line is as follows ; 

C = 0.9 + 0.00 28 i. 

According to this equation, a two-year-old calf which daily gains 
0.800 kg. increasses its energy supply by 

(o.g + 0.0028 X 360) X 0.8 == 1.54 starch units. 

ItU] 
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It must therefore be able to obtain this amount of energy from its 
daily ration in addition to satisfying its maintenance needs. 

On the other hand, when young cattle are systematically fed, their 
daily live-weight gain may be regarded as practically^ constant and some¬ 
where between 0.5 and i kg. according to the early or late maturity ot 
the breed to which the animal belongs. The constancy of this gain makes 
it possible to calculate the live weight P of the animal at any age t by 
means of the formula P = ^ g/, in which f is the weight of the calf 

at birth. 


The relation —. _ or 

g + P 


energy value of growth ration 
live weight + daily gain 


can therefore be expressed by the equation : 

c _(0.9 4- 0.0028/) y g _ 0.9 + 0.0028/ 

g X p~~ ip + gt) X g ~ ' p + 'gt ' 


Ill animals of rapid growth, this relation can be considered as indepen¬ 
dent of the time t, and equal to the constant 0.005. 

0,9 + 0,0028 t 

p ^ gt 

0.9 kg. ; 0.8 kg. ; 0.7 kg. are given to e, and on the other hand, the 
values 200 ; 300 ; 400 ; 500 ; (100 da^^s are subtracted from the time t ; 
and if we further su]ipose that the weight of the calf at birth was 


If in the expression 


the successiv^e values i kg. 


40 kg, the values of the relation - given in Table V. are 

gx p ^ 

obtained. 

It is to be expected that there wdll be large deviations between the 
calculated and the real figures. Harly maturity, for instance, may alter 
the results. 


Tabi.e V. — Values of the Relation 

g X p 


Values 

1 

Values of g. 


of t days 

I kg- j 

0,9kg. j 0,8kg. j 

o. 7«'8 

200 

) 

0.0061 1 

1 

0 0066 j 0.0073 ' 

0.0081 

300 

0 0051 

0.0056 i 0.0062 

0.0069 

400 

0.0046 

1 0.0050 j 0.0056 

0.0063 

500 

0.0043 

I 0.0047 0.0052 

0.0059 

600 

0.0040 

1 0.0044 i 0.0049 

0.0056 


The author compares the data of Gouin and Andouard with those 
<obtained by Kblbnkr and by T. Ty. Haecker [Vniversitv of Minnesota 
^‘igricidtmal Experiment Station Bulletin 156, 1916) (see Table VI), and 

[wtj 
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expresses his opimon that the forecasts made according to KbeI/NBRS’ 
rules are manifestly too high, at all events during the first year of growth* 


Tabee VI. — Comparison of the values obtained tespecHveXy 
by Gouin and Andouard, Keeener, Haecker. 


in days 

Weic^t 

in 

kg* 

Daily gain 

in kg. 

Expected value of growth ration 

1 According to the 1 

Gouin formula i A^rding to 

and Ani>ouasi> - _ , ‘J: 

C *- X* X g X (®» 94 -o,oo 28 <)g, 

Growth ration 

actually fed 




Starch-units j Starch-units 

starch ounits 

Starch-units 

2X8 

280 

238 

400 

204 I 

249 i 
294 j 
340 1 

0.750 

0.750 

0.750 

0.750 

1 

0.77 j 1*3 

0.94 ; 1.26 

I 10 1 1.39 

1.28 j 1.51 

1.68 

1.87 

1.87 

Z.88 

1 29 

X .22 

1.40 
j 1-99 


F. D. 


851 - Butter-Fat Percentage of Cow^s Milk Increased for Two Days by Partial 

Milking* — Regain, W. M. and Meai>, S. \V. (I>air5* Department, New Jersey A^jri- 
ciiltural Experiment Station, New Bruu'^wick), in Journal of Dairy Science ^ V<» 1 . IV, 

No. 6, pp. 4^5-509. Baltimore, November, 1921 

In the supervision of advanced registry te'^ts, it is required that cows 
be milked dry at the milking preceding the test period. Thi<- entaib 
considerable loss of time and ex|>ense and the question has arisen as to 
the necessity for the operation. 

The author carried out some experiments with Holstein, Jersey 
and Ayrshire cows. The animals were milked dry twice daily for 6 da^^s; 
on the 7th day only half the milk was drawn, and during the 4 subse¬ 
quent milkings, the cows were again milked dry. 

Samples were taken at each milking and tested, for butter-fat. It 
was found possible to increase the percentage of butter-fat in milk dur¬ 
ing a period of 2 days by leaving half the milk in the udder during the 
milking prior to the two-day period. Although the average increase 
in butter-fat was only 0.27 % the data collected seem to show that it 
is possible to obtain an increase of over 0.5 per cent by leaving a certain 
amount of milk in the udder, but if too much is left, the contrary ef¬ 
fect is produced. The highest fat percentage was not always reached 
at the milking following the partial milking ; it was only attained in 12 out 
of the 27 trials. As there was an average increase of only 0.766 lb. 
of milk for the two days following the partial milking, the practice of 
leaving part of the milk in the udder could not be detected by a study 
of the cow's milk record. 

The data collected in this exj>eriinent show that a preliminary milk¬ 
ing is necessar5’' as a measure for safe-guarding the accuracy of advanced 
registry testing. 




F. D* 
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852 - BS8et of Temperatun on the Fat Percentage of.Milk. — Haosoau;, q. c., and 

S- (XTiiiversity of Missouri, Coltiiubia), in Journal cf Dairy Science^ Vol. V, 
No. 2, pp. 212-2,15. Baltimore, MarcB 1022. 

It is well-known that a correlation exists between the season of the 
year and the fat content of milk, which is lowest in summer and highest 
in winter. Hkcki^ES states that this variation is found in the case of 
cows fed the same rations and in the same period of lactation ; it there¬ 
fore appears to depend directly on differences in temperature. 

The authors carried out an experimental test which proved the cor¬ 
rectness of this hypothesis. All other factors being equal, and within 
the limits of the experiment (from —30 C to +21° C), the fat content 
of milk is highest when the temperature is lowest. F. D. 

853 - The 25 ebu of Madagascar regarded as a Meat Producer. — chrjStiejs', m. (Vei6ri- 

juiire aule-major de XClasse, Charlie de la surveillruce de [rusine dc la Montagne 
d*Ainbrc fi9i7-n>n)J), in Revue de Zoctechme, No. 5, pp. 395-41^0. Baris, Feb. 15 1922. 
The author begins with a description of the shape and the met¬ 
hod of rearing the Zebu cattle of Madagascar, and the enumeration of the 
diseases which he has observed during the lifetime of the animal and of 
its external parasites (i). Although tliis animal is generally good-tem¬ 
pered, it is not wise to handle it, hence it must be judged exclusively by 
sight. The author indicates the shape which should be looked for in 
a good meat-producing animal. 

Examining after slaughter the characters of the meat of herbi- 
veroiis animals ", the first thing that strikes one in the almost entire 
absence of covering fat. The hump is formed of fatty tissue in the mid¬ 
dle of which are buried scanty muscxilar fibres. The fat of the splanchnic 
cavities is much less abundant than that in cattle of French races, even 
of poor quality. In the thoracic cavit^^ the amount of the fatty masses 
of the mediastine and of the apex of the heart is insignificant. That 
fat is generally of a very faintly yellowish white. When cut up the va¬ 
rious muscular sections appear of a plain sliining red. But the muscu¬ 
lar juice seems scanty ; the grain of the muscle lacks fineness and the 
" mottled " appearance so much prized in French races is never found. 
The fat seems to be almost exclusively accumulated in the hump. 

Deteriorations of the muscuear tissue. — The author has nev¬ 
er noticed meat of the " feverish " or " fever of fatigue " type, nor of 
" hydrohemia The muscle was always quite red. On the other hand, 
local injuries were common and often necessitated large “ picking out 
Diseases noticed after slaughter. — These are very few. A few 
cases of local pleurisy in the thoracic cavity and localised abcesses ; some 
in the region of the scrotum and consequent on castration, others in 
shoulder parts or on the withers. The other diseases noted and having 


(i) See R. Jan. 1Q19, pp. i“i2. Article by M, George CxklA, Stock Breeding in Mada¬ 
gascar, and JR. Dec. 1921, No. 1252. (Ed,) 
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no appreciable effect on tte general state of the aliimals were due to the 
following parasites. 

Echinococcus : — in the liver, very rare. 

Filaria of the peritoneum:-- fairly frequent. 

Periligamentous and peritendineous onchoceres (sucking-worms) of the 
conjunctiva : — in all the animals. 

Out of io8 037 animals examined the author only noticed two cases 
of tuberculosis. But this disease is much more frequent in the breeding 
places in the centre and south. 

Yieed. — It varies little and may be estimated at from 48 to 52 %. 
The proportion between the weight of the fore and hind quarters is al¬ 
ways greater than unity, inversely to that which is the case with improved 
races. From the 2nd August 1914 to the 31st December 1916 the average 
net weight calculated on 48 072 animals was 159 kg. From January 
1917 to August 1919, the monthly variations in the average net weight 
varied between 135 and 155 kg. 

Utilisation of the zebu ox of Madagascar for making canned- 
meat. — The 5deld for making the French preserve called “ spiced beef 
varies from 212 to 236. This figure indicates the quantity of dressed meat 
necessary for making one kilogramme of preserve including fat and broth. 
This yield is practically the same as that of French oxen. The author 
adds that the native staff use all necessary cleanliness in the making of 
the pre.serve.s. 

Conclusions. — Although of small size and weight, the zebu ox 
of Madagascar was valuable during the war, and supplied a satisfactory^ 
canned meat. The zebu ox may therefore be recommended for breeding 
puqioses with a view to improvement of the race. The author indicates 
the measures to be taken and concludes that the native should not be 
relied on, but that the grant to coloni.sts of large concessions in the regions 
where there are water holes would enable good results to be obtained. 

F. S. 

854 - Notes for a History of the French Breed of Sheep of La Charmoise. — Lapi/akd, 

M and GarnIeh, A., hi Revue de Zoxtechnie,'So. s, pp. 44 7-4()2 Paris, Feb 13, 1022. 

MALING16 bought in 1835 the farm of La Charmoise, at Pontlevoy 
(Loir-et-Cher), and a flock of Kent sheep of pure breed and particularly 
well shaped. He then decided to found a race by making the following 
crossing: Kent or New Kent x ewe of mixed blood having in approximately 
equal proportions Solognot, Berrichon, Laurangeau and Merino blood. 
He obtained a well shaped offspring wliich presented within a very short 
time an absolute fixity of characters. 

Such is the history of the Charmoise breed. 

The question of the real existence of the Charmoise breed arises. Sanson 
has definitely proved that the Charmoise was not a separate breed while 
Baron has substantiated a contrary opinion. The authors think that the 
differences of opinion depend mainly on the understanding of what a 
breed is. As proof they mention the question of pigmentation. There 

C8l9-iS4] 
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is a tendency at the present time to suppress pigmentation, but it is her¬ 
editary, and when Mawngi^ established the Charmoise breed the con ¬ 
stituent races were all slightly pigmented. Nor is it either useful or im¬ 
portant that the Charmoise breed should be depigmented, for this 
question does not afEect the meat. However, if the pure breed is to be 
at all times what it ought to be, it is certain that it changes continually ; 
and, for the sheep of the Charmoise race, the causes of variation from 
type are : — i) a natural geological cause ; 2) artificial causes; — selec¬ 
tion and crossing. 

In 1919, the estate of Vaulx-de-Cemay in the neighbourhood of 
Paris bought a lot of about 120 sheep (ewes, tegs, lambs and rams). 

In 1920, more than 65 % were eliminated and only 41 ewes were 
retained. On Januar3^ 26, 1921, the estate acquired from M. Th. 
Vaii^lant of Guelis his flock of pure Charmoise race. This flock had 
been purchased in 1859 from M. Ch. MaJvIKGi6, and was one of two lots 
which constituted, on the death of M. MaIvINGi^: senior, the founders 
of the Charmoise breed. It is on these two flocks, one bought in 1919 
and the other in 192r, that the authors have made their observations. 
They first of all made an ocular examination of the t^pe of Charmoise 
sheep in the group at Vaulx-de-Ceriiay and in the group coming from 
M. Vaij^LANT of Guelis, and afterwards a detailed examination in the 
course of which they passed successively in review the cephalic type, 
the pigmentation, the weights and the measurements. They concluded 
that it is quite remarkable to see how much the characters have remained 
alike after 70 years, in groups having the same origin ; that the Char¬ 
moise breed is as homogeneous and as pure as any other ; and that some 
evolution of the types is a necessity and is of general occurrence. F. S. 

855 - Sheep of Catalonia, Spain. — casahosch, d , in ei cuUivaiUn Modcfno, xii, 
I>p. 3-4» Barcelona, IVCarch 1022. 

According to the wTiter there remain now in Spain ver}" few flocks 
in which crossing with some foreign ram (Leicester, Cheviot, etc.) has not 
been tried, which is unfortunate, as the country possesses the founders of 
the renowned Merino race, which has been xised for improving breed‘s in 
so many countries and has given rise to the fine and numerous sheep 
of South America. In Catalonia the sheep are of three i>rinci]>al races : 
— Valle de Ribas Sagarrenca and " Pallars or Catalonian i3ro- 
perly so called. This latter has its centre in the country of Pallars ; 
it is hornless (with the exception of a few horned individuals); the head 
h' straight in profile ; the fleece wliite marked with black on the head, 
especially round the eyes ; the head, legs and belly are not covered with 
wool, which is fairly open, hea\-y, excellent for making mattresses, very 
much in request for cloth, its staple being fine, long, undulating, soft, 
without coarse hairs, and of regular diameter ; this race is a good milk 
producer, as for 2 months after weaning half ^ litre of milk per day is 
obtained. The second show of rams of the Catalonian race took place 
recently at Valle di Aneo. The prize winners (all of the Pallars race) 
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gave the following measurements:— average height 77 cm, length 116 cm. 
thoracic girth 98 cm, breadth between the haunches 24 cm. The purchase 
of the wool is made by monopolists, by weight without any classifica¬ 
tion ; the author urges that at the Shows the classification of wool should 
be taught to breeders, and that they should arrange to have it applied. 

F. D. 

856 - Romney Marsh Sheep in New Zealand. - Matthbws, a., in the Pastcrai Review^ 

Vol. XXX'*', No. 12, pp. 96^-065. Melbcmme, December 1931. 

The typical Romney Marsh sheep is hornless, well-covered with 
wool, broad and flat between the ears, which are large and thick and 
covered with fine hair or down. The muzzle is full and not too white in 
the ewes, and broad and masculine in the rams; the eyes are large, bright 
and prominent ; the nose is coal-black ; the neck strong and thick and 
well-planted on the shoulders, wliich are broad and level with the back. 
Relatively . high shoulders are characteristic of bad travellers. The 
chest is large and deep ; the back straight ; the loins wide and flat; the 
ribs well-sprung and giving a round appearance to the body ; the rump 
is wide, long and well-rounded ; the thighs well set down and developed. 
The tail ought to be set almost level with the chin, as ewes with low 
set tails are often bad breeders ; legs should be short with big bones and 
the trotters large and black. The fleece 5-hould be close, not tangled and 
as uniform as possible in qiiality from head to tail ; the wool long and 
crimped, lustrous and soft and easily combed ; it should be free from 
patches of white hair which are hard and brittle and cause difficulties 
in woollen manufactures. A clean, innk coloured skin is an indication 
of good health and constitution. 

The sheep of this breed are very prolific and are able to thrive from 
sea-level up to an altitude of 5 000 to 0 000 feet. They were introduced 
into New Zealand in 1853 from Kent and the purity of the breed has 
been maintained by fresh imxx>rtations from the Home Country. 

The first flock book for New Zealand was published in 1895 and re¬ 
corded 51 Romney Marsh Flocks. Since then there has been a steady 
increase in numbers and in 1920 the Flock Book records a total of 139 470* 
head of this breed out of a total of 287 000 for all breeds (i). There has 
also been a great improvement in quality and New Zealand Romney 
Marsh sheep compare very favourably with those raised in England. 
The local breeders have always been careful in selection until they have 
in course of time produced some of the finest examples of the breed, carry¬ 
ing wool wherever it is possible to grow. Moreover the wool is so compar¬ 
atively soft that Romney Marsh sheep are used for crossing with Ein- 
colns to tone down the harshness of the Lincoln wool. 

Before the Great War the export of Romney Marsh sheep was on 
a fairly large scale, mostly to North and South America ; this was in¬ 
terrupted by the outbreak of hostilities but has been resumed and 

(I) The predominance of this breed is especially noticeable in the North Island; — 
88967 Romney marsh sheep out of 133846. 
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mUvSt grow considercibly, not only on account of the intrinsic value of 
the breed but also because the number of sheep raised in New Zealand 
so far exceeds local requirements. E. F, 

857 - The Presenil. Condition of Merino Sheep Breeding in Australia. — i. The 

Word’*' lyive Stock, The Pa$i(ral Hev ew^ Vol. XXX 3 , No. 10, p. 7.S4. Melboume, 
October 1021. — II. Abbott, W. K., The World’s Supply of Merino Sheep, Ibtdem$ 
Vol. XXXT, No. I 2, ;pp, 964-06‘s MellKmrnc, December 1921. 

In 1891, Australia possessed 106 million sheep, of which over 100 mil¬ 
lion belonged to the Merino breed ; before the War, the number had fal¬ 
len to 83 046 000, and in 1920, there were but 73 002 000 sheep including 
only 50 million Merinoes. Thu^, within the short ])eriod of about 30 years, 
the stock had decreased 50 ^"pfte of the fact that from 1891 to the 

present day, many million acres have lieen laid down to pasture, while 
enormous sums liave been exjiended on the improvement of already- 
existing pastures. This great reduction in the flocks has been concealed 
to a certain extent by the rapid rise in the price of wool which has kept 
lip the export returns. 

In the author's opinion, the diminution in the number of sheep is 
due to two main causes : i) the serious increase in rabbits ; 2) the attacks 
of the blue fly [Calliphora J-pp.) (1), an inject to which Merino Sheep are 
more susceptible than any other breed 

The author severely criticises the Rabbit Control laws passed by 
the Australian Government and asserts that on a property wheie the poi¬ 
sons have been continually si)read for 10 to 15 years, all the small car¬ 
nivora and insectivorous birds have been deittroyed, thus leainng the 
field clear for the invasion of rabbits and the blue fly. P/. F. 

858 - The Effect of Food upon the Fat Content of Goat’s Milk. - siu:i:y, k .1., in The 
SctcfUtiic Ptoctedini^s of the Royal Dublin bvcieiyt Vol XVI, Nos > 5 - 19 , pp. 478- 
tliagranis 3, bibliography of ii works. Dublin, i<)22. 

The author attributes the contradictory results obtained by his 
various predecessors who have experimentally studied the effect of food 
upon the fat content of milk to the fact that most of the animals were 
in good condition and liberally fed, so that any changes due to alteration 
in diet were difficult to detect. Moreover, as one food was substituted 
for another, the part played by the different con'^tituents of the ration 
had also to taken into account. 

For these reasons, he decided to devote his attention to the question, 
but instead of choo.sing a cow for his experiments, he took a goat of the 
old Irish breed. After detennining the amount of food required to main¬ 
tain the live weight and normal milk yield of the animal, the author 
added various quantities of simple foods such as roots, farinaceous sub¬ 
stances and soy bean oil and observed their effect upon the fat content of 
the milk. 


(I) See: R. Dec. 1918, NcT. x374 (Ed,) 
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The rations fed per head and per day were : 

A) 37 days: hsLy ad. lib. + mangels 6.4 kg. + crushed oats, bran and 
brewers* grains 0.68 kg. 

B) 21 days : hay ad. lib. + mangels 4.5 kg. + skim milk powder 0.58 kg. 

C) 24 days : Ration B + 0.21 kg. soy-bean oil. 

D) II days : ration C, without the mangels. 

E) 21 days : hay 0.45 kg., turnips 4.5 kg. + oats 0.38 kg. 

F) 20 days : Ration E + 0.23 kg. of soy-bean oil. 

G) 23 days : Ration F + 0.23 kg. of so^'-bean oil. 

H) 17 days : hay 0.45 kg. + turnips 4.5 kg. -f oats 0.38 kg. 

The passage from ration A to ration B produced no change in the 
quantity of milk, but decreased its fat content. 

The passage from ration C to ration D caused a considerable decrease 
both in the amount of milk and in its fat content. 

The passage from ration E to ration F caused no change in the 
amount of milk, but the fat content was increased. 

The passage from ration Fto ration G did not alter the milk yield, 
but increased the fat content. 

The passage from ration G to ration 11 produced no change in the 
amount of milk, but reduced the fat content. 

The same results were obtained with all three goats used in the ex¬ 
periment. 

It might be assumed therefore that in the case of the goat, a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the ration may cause a lowering of the fat content 
of the milk. 

In order to obtain an increase in the percentage, and total amount 
of fat in milk, starch, fatty substances and protein can be substituted 
for one another ; when the minimum of protein is to be given, equal quan¬ 
tities of starch and of casein can be interchanged 

Foods added to the ration gradually lose their effect in increasing 
the fat percentage of the milk as the fat content approaches its maximum, 
but there is a progressive rise in the live-weight, or milk > 4 eld, or even 
of both together. F. D. 

859 Large Black” Pigs in Italy. ™ 1. I.a razzal.,arge nuick, Vlndu^tna lati:erue 
. zooUcnica, Vol. XX,No. 5, pp S7‘V>. %. 1 ReRgiu-Emilia, May — II. Fracanzani, 
G. A , IIniaialelyarge Black, ill Allcvamenii, Vol. Ill, 5th pari, pp. 163-164, lig. i. Pa¬ 
lermo, 10 May 1922. — III Boni>on, C., Eo suinicultura I SUinga (U Grotta d’Adda, 
in II Colttvatote, Vol lyXVIll, No. 1 r. pp. 342-345, fig« 4: No 12, pp. 374-376, figs. 2 
Casale Monferralu, 20 atid 30 Apr 1922 

I. — Two new races of pigs are at present recommended in Italy 
for mixed rearing “ semibrado ” (for keeping in styes alternating with 
free pasture) : — the English " Large Black ” and the American “ Po¬ 
land China The former which is obtained in the South of England by- 
crossing the local breed with the Chinese pig and with the Caserta breed, 
has shown, on the whole, greater hardiness and precocity than the York¬ 
shire ; it is better suited to pasturage and more resistant to heat. Its 
offspring, however, does not always reach the weight of the Yorkshire 

[SSS-8S»] 



The most important breeding centre of this race in Italy is in the 
zone of Reggio Emilia, where conditions are very favourable, and it is 
possible to utilise the by-products of the cheese industry, which is so 
important in the district ; the pigs which are slaughtered attain the enor¬ 
mous weight of 2 qx. to 2 ^ qx. In the provinces of Bologna and Forli, 
pigs are killed over 2 and even 3 qx in weight. Often these heavy weights, 
are given by crosses of Yorkshire with the Roniagno or with the Tuscan. 
If the production of great weight is aimed at, the Berkshire does not 
meet with much favour as it produced smaller pigs. 

But the Large B^ack can give the same weights as the Yorkshire, 
and has also the advantage*:^ mentioned above ; it therefore seems per¬ 
fectly iustifiable to recommend its diffusion. Meanwhile, in the Royal 
Depot of animal improvers at Reggio ‘Emilia,^ Large Black boars have 
been introduced and it has been noted that they are very suitable for giv¬ 
ing tresh blood to the descendants of degenerated Yorkshire sows , se* 
v-eral breedeis have made use of them for industrial crossing in the first 
generation with the Yorkshire. 

At the Royal Dep6t at Reggio Emilia, the following facts have been 
ascertained . — a Liirge Black sow of 2 34 years gave birth to a litter of 
6 ; she sucked 5 of them ; they had at birth a weight of 2,5 kg; 30 days 
later, 8,18 kg. : in 60 days, 15.7 kg. : in go days, 28.7 kg. ; the same sow, 
at the age of 2 years, gave birth to a litter of 8 ; she suckled 7, the weights 
of which were :— at birth, at 30, at 60, at 90 days, respectively 
2.7 kg.; 8.0 kg. ; 26.5 kg. ; a Large White sow of i 34 years gave birth 
to a litter of 6, she suckled 5 oi them ; the weights — at their birth — 
at 30, 60, qo days, were respectively, 2.3 kg.; 9.0 kg.; 19.0 kg.; 29.0 kg. ; 
the same sow at the age of 2 years produced a litter of 8, all oi 
which she suckled : their weights — at birth, at 30, at 60 da^^s 
were, respectively, 2.03 kg.; 7.7 kg.; i6.rkg. ; a Large Black x Large 
Wliite sow of 2 ^ years produced a litter of 12 ; she suckled ii of them ; 
their weights — at birth, at 30, 60, 90 days were respectively, 2.1 kg.; 
7.3 kg.; 140 kg.; 240 kg. 

The data relating to the weights of the breeding aninials of both 
sexes and of the two races at the age of 3 to 11 months show that on the 
whole they are about equal. 

II. — Dr. Fracanzant, in rearing the Large Black, has noted that 
it stands heat and is.fairl3’ resistant to humidity, provided it is not too 
prolonged, and as compared with the Yorkshire, it is less exacting as 
to food and housing ; it is hardier and the flesh has more flavour. One 
of his boars, purchased from the Stanga breeding establishment, weighed 
418 kg and had the following measurements : — length 1.92 m.; height 
of the forequarters 0.94 m. ; of the hindquarters 0.96 m.; thoracic girth 
1.68 m. 

The sow gives plenty of milk, is very docile and gives good results 
even when reared in preference on pasture ; she can be fed on good lu¬ 
cerne hay chopped, or still better on clover ; and benefits very much 
from a certain amount of oil-cake in the clover months. 
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In a breeding station at Poito Recanati (Province of Pesaro), for 
animals kept at pasture supplemented by concentrates, the weights of 
145 to 185 kg. — 233 — 286 — 329 — 319 to 351 kg. were obtained res¬ 
pectively at the age of 9 — 13 — 16 — 19 — 23 months. 

III. — Description of a large Establishment for breeding pigs estab- 
blished at Grotta d'Adda (province of Cremona) by Marquis Idelfonso 
Stanga (i) and specialised for the production of breeding animals of 
pure race. 

During the fine weather, the animals are often kept on pasture ; 
the basic ration consists of maize meal, chopped lucerne (obtained with 
the Smai,ie;y chopping machine, tankage" (meal of meat, blood or 
fish) to which a mixture of mineral substances is added. When in win¬ 
ter the pigs cannot enjoy pasture, they are given marcita. 

At present three races . — Large Black, Poland China, Chester White 
are mainly being bred. 

The Large Black race is gradually replacing the Large White, es- 
Iiecially in Central and Southern Italy, for it is more vigorous, more suited 
to " semibrado " rearing, and responds better to the requirements of the 
market for the qualities of its flesh. The Poland China was imported 
for the first time directly from the X%ited Stales into Italy by the Mar¬ 
quis Stanga in the autumn of 1920, and the Chester White in the summer 
of 1921. These two races are also very \’igorous and with suitable treat¬ 
ment, can give a high yield. 

The crosses Large White x Large Black have been very successful 
with customers. 

The Establishment also breeds on a smaller scale the Large Wliite, 
Berkshire and Gloucester Old Spot races. 

F. D. 


860 - Remarkable Specimens of Pigs of the Iberian Breed, in Spain. — La industria 

pecuatia, Vol. XXIII, No. 724, pp. 101-103, ligs. 4. Madrid, March 1922, 

The heavy weight reached by pigs of the Iberian breed, raised on 
pasture and fattened by feeding with acorns in the district of Jaburgo, 
Sierra Morena (Spain), is repented. 

Pigs of 2 years old, and even less, gave an average live weight of 
230 kg. and animals of about 3 years old gave an average live weight 
of 368 kg. 

One specimen in the latter group had the following measurements : — 
length T.85m.; thoracic girth 2.22 m.; height at withers i.iom.; width 
of the quarter 0,57 m. 

These results show to what degree the Iberian breed can be perfect¬ 
ed : it is a race remarkable for its hardiness and the choiceness of the 
meat and lard which it produces. 

F. D. 


(t) See: — Marchese T, Stanga, SutniculUtta piattea, Milan, Hoepli, 1915. (Ed.) 
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86 x * Hie Effect of Breeding on Immature Sow5« — 1. MmiFORB, p. b., The Effect ot 

Growth of Breeding Immature Animals, in University of Missouri, Collciie of Agriculture^ 

Aj^ritultUTiil Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 45, 37 pp., diagrams 12, bibliography 
of 8 works. —IT. The Effect of jactation on Young Sows, in The Breeder's Ga¬ 

zette, Vol. lyXXXI, No. 7, p. 217. Chicago, February 16, 1922. 

I and II. — The following facts have been obsen’^ed by the author 
during the course of a long series of experimental researches : 

Although gestation does not retard growth in sows, lactation hinders 
development, for however liberal the food supply, it is all used in the pro¬ 
duction of milk, and at the end of the lactation period, the sow is found 
to have lost considerabl}’^ in weight and to some extent in height and length 
of body. A young sow of the same age, but not suckling pigs increases 
in weight and size during the same period of time. 

This arrest and therefore retardation of development is not, how¬ 
ever, permanent, for the rate of growth between two successive lactation 
periods is greater than in the ca.se of young unfertilised sows. The com¬ 
pensation is only partial, for it has been found by careful inea.surement 
that if a sow is fertilised at the first heat ]>eriod and produces two litters 
a year while she is growing, she will be actually smaller at full maturity 
than an animal that is not fertilised so early. Further she will not reach 
full maturity till one year later. 

It should, however, be remarked that the difference in size is never 
sufficient to have any real commercial significance. E. F. 

8b2 - The Bresse breed. — Voitkllier, Ch., in Revue dc Zooicchnu, No 7, pp. 7o3*7t»'), POULTRY 
Parirt, 15 Apl. 1022. 

The high price of eggs and poultry since the war has certainly been 
the predominant factor in the extension of practical poultr}^ keeping 
which is to be noticed in every part of France. For some reason or other, 
the i>eo])le who X)^^Gposed to start or to improve a poultry farm, gave their 
preference to the Bresse breed, and it is a question whether the choice is 
justified, A very marked current of opinion had already set in, in the 
last ten years before the war, in favour of poultr}^ without any superfluous 
attributes, such as tufts, over-developed comb.s, throats or peculiar¬ 
ities of plumage which are regarded as unfavourable to good maintenance 
or to the good health of the poultry. Everywhere, on farms, any other 
kind of country residence, where a fixed space is allotted to poultry, 
whether relatively large or .‘‘Uiall for the number of birds, where special¬ 
isation is required and intensive production of eggs indicated, the only 
points to be considered are the real aptitude of the fowds to transform 
their food into eggs, the weight and colour of the eggs, and the condition*- 
of the laying. The larger breeds, obliged to consume more up to the 
time when their growth is almost complete and the first egg is laid, 
have for that reason been eliminated as soon as their productivity was 
proved not to be exceptional. Eveiy^where where there was no local 
breed answering to the conception of the ideal hen from a practical stand¬ 
point, people were led b}’' one inference after another to adopt the Bresse 
breed, and especially the t3q)ical black variety. It was blamed for its 
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small size, but it was also known that its flesh is very delicate. It was 
also noticed that the search for a big fowl was generally a mistake, 
because on the market the fowl of medium or small size, found more 
purchasers and was finally bought at a higher rate per kilogramme. 
However, there was no certainty as to its laying capacity. In adopting 
it, one had only a relatively good chance of finding individuals that were 
very good layers. If unsuccessful, one was at any rate in possession of 
a good breed for table purposes. This was, to sum up, the reasoning 
generally adopted. 

As a matter of fact, the forecast of its laying qualities have been 
partly realised. The large number of fowls of this breed shown at the 
last Grand Palais Show enabled the judges to lay down precisely their 
views regarding external characters. They gave prizes only for fowls 
with combs and gills of fine texture and medium size, with well marked 
pure white ears, with long bodies, wide and deep behind, with well set 
tails making a decided obtuse angle with the line of the back. 

Grey or white varieties, rather larger in size, possess the original 
qualities of the black and it is quite possible that, if submitted to method¬ 
ical selection, they would quickl^’^ give similar result‘d. F. S. 

S63 ~ A little known South American species of Fowl: - the Colloncas de Are¬ 

tes** of Chili (Qaiius inauris), — Castello, U (Duector of the Royal School iif 

Poultry Rearintj at Arenys riel \Uir), in Corte, Vol III, No. ^.1 , pp 12 (>i-i j (m . 

M.oUi'^saua (ixenoa), June i<)2 2. 

The writer +bund in Chili a specie^ of fowl wdiich, although very 
old, is unknown to poultr3’ rearers in liiirope and North America, and to 
most of those in South America ; according to the description given in 
his rejiort Avicultura en las Americas latinas j>rcsented to the I^niver- 
‘*’al Congress of Aviculture at the Hague (1921), this species received the 
name of Gallus inauris^ that is to say ear-ring or (more accuiately) tufted 
fowl. The birds are characterised by a small crest which has a spher¬ 
oidal tuft of feathers, on both sides, over the ears, and by the complete 
aKsence of tail, due to the non-existence of the vertebrae of the coccyx. 

The dimensions are normal or slightly le.ss than normal, the plum¬ 
age is very varied (the finest fowls are white or white with red wings) ; 
the eggs have a greenish blue shell, sometime spotted with browm. 

In South America these fowls are called colloncas that is to 
-‘a3^ tail-less, or de aretes *' that is to say with tuft, or (combining both 
features), '‘colloncas de aretes. 

The author and Dr. Bustos exhibited a selected group of these fowls 
at the Santiago de Chili Show in 1914. 

This species is found not only in Chili, but also in Bolivia, Peru, Co¬ 
lombia and Rcuador ; it is largely kept by Indians. 

Crossed with Kuropean breeds, it lays bluish eggs. From several 
historical, philological and zoological sources the author concludes that 
it is a case of a native species derived from a wild race which has now 
disappeared, and differing from the Gallus Bankiva, the original source 
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of the fowls of the American continent, and from breeds imported from 
Europe into America. 

F. D. 

864 - Egg laying CSharacteristlcs of the Hen. — dbyden, j. in Oregon AurtcuituraiCoi- 
Expcttment Staiton, Bullettn i8f», pp 1-96, Tables 74, tigs 26. Corvallis, Oregon, 
Aug. 1921. 

Results of breeding. exi)eriment.s begun in 1908 with Barred Ply¬ 
mouth Rock and Single Comb White Leghorn x>iiUets. The cross-breds 
known as the Oregon breed gave 2or eggs the first year, Plymouth Rock, 
164 and White Iveghom 183. 

During certain years selection was based on trap-nest records, but 
as a rule laying hens were chosen according pedigree. The annual pro¬ 
duction was increased by removal of tinsatiFfactory lay^ers but indivi¬ 
dual variation was still evident, ranging from o to more than 300 eggs 
in a year. 

This variation does not appear to be a breed characteristic. The 
highest individual record among the Barred Plymouth Rocks was 308 
and the lowest 3 ; for White Leghorns, 302 and i respectively; for Ore- 
gons, 309 and 14. Breeding has axiparently no definite effect on decrease 
in variation ; the range between Ingh and low remains almost the same. 

The highest egg record for one year was 218 for the foundation stock ; 
thi.s was increased to 308 for the pedigreed stock. In one case with 17 
super-quality hens (laying 300 eggs or more), a record of 330 eggs was 
secured. 

The hens of high record stock gave a marked increase in production 
over the unselected, poor-laying foundation stock ; high fecundity is 
therefore hereditary. Regardless of any que.^tion of prepotency, the 
selection of breeding stock on the basis of high i)roduction record is a cer¬ 
tain method of increasing x^roduction. 

Certain indi\Tdual cases showed greater power of transmitting high 
fecundity than others. More satisfactory x>rogress will be made, there¬ 
fore, if only hens and cocks are selected for breeding which are already 
noted tor transmitting this characteri.<itic. The average egg produc¬ 
tion the first laying year was less when the parents were selected from the 
highest x>roduces than in subsequent years, but in certain individual cases 
the production was exceptionally high the first 3^ear. 

The best layers continue to maintain the increased egg production ; 
selection gives in reality a higher rate at the end than at the beginning 
of the y^ear. 

The number of eggs laid during the two most active months, March 
and April, is a fairly accurate basis on which to select good laying hens. 
Late laying in the summer and autumn does not always indicate a good 
layer. 

The highest egg x^roduction is obtained in the first year ; the follow- 
ing y^ears there is a decrease. The greatest decrease was with hens with 
highest first year records ; when the production was very low the first 
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year, there was on an average an increased production in the 
second year. 

There appears to be a correlation between rate of lajnng and the fat 
content of the eggs. F. D. 

865 - Studies on Bee-Keeping in the United States. — 1. demuth, g. s., Swarm Con¬ 
trol, in Farmers* Bulletin United States Department of Ai^iiculture, pp. 47. 

Washington, June 1921. — 11 . Mii^r, R D. and DEMUrp, G. S., Heat Production of 
Honeybees in Winter, in U. S. Department of As^ncutture, Bulletin 988, 18 pp., diag. 4, 
Deccmbei 5, 1921. —III Phillips, E. F., The Occurrence of Diseases in Adult Bees, 
in 17 . 5 . Department of A ^ricultuf Department Circular, 218, 16 pp. bibliography'' of 
23 works, March 1922. 

I. — The Control of Swarming. — The author discusses the fac¬ 
tors contributing to the tendency to swarm and to natural swarming and 
the best means of prevention. He then gives a detailed account of the 
most important measures of swarm prevention viz: 

1) Careful selection of stock in breeding as some strains of bees have 
a stronger tendency to .swarm than others. 

2) The use in the spring of brood-chambers and hives large enough 
to hold the maximum amount of brood without crowding. 

3) The use of good worker combs in the brood chamber to ob- 
\date a reduction in the available brood-rearing .space. 

4) The arrangement of the brood combs so as to avoid placing 
barriers in the w’ay of a free expansion of the brood nest during the spring. 

5) Providing extra space for the bees within the brood chamber 
by wider .spacing of combs and a deep space below the frames. 

6) The use of large entrances during the swarming season, espe¬ 
cially when the weather is hot, and in some cases, additional openings 
for ventilation. 

7) Protection of the hives from the direct rays of the sun by the 
use of shade-boards or double covers, or by painting the hives wliite, 
especially the cover, 

8) Preventing the building of barriers of sealed honey around the 
brood-nest, or breaking down such barriers if they exist. 

q) Inducing the bees to occupy .supers as soon as the honey-flow 
permits during the first half of the season, or when the colony is rapidly 
increasing. 

to) Providing extra combs for the ripening of the nectar, so that 
the field bees can dispose of it as soon as they reach the hive, to prevent 
any stagnation of the activities of the colon\\ 

11) Removing some of the emerging brood to reduce the num¬ 
ber of emerging bees within the brood-chamber, thus producing a better 
distribution of the bees throughout the hive. 

12) The destruction of the queen-cells, provided they have been 
but,recently started. Frequently however when they have been destroyed, 
other cells are immediately formed. 

Finally, as a remedy for swarming, the bee-keeper relieves the con- 
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gestioa of bees 'fdtbiii tbe bsood^nest by cceating conditions oompatable 
either to the swarm, or to the parent colony in nature. 

II. — Heat production op bees in winter. — Continuation of 
the researches published in U. S. Department of AgricuUure Bulletin, 
93 . 1914 (!)• 

A small colony on 4 combs having natural honey stores was placed 
in the chamber of a respiration calorimeter and their carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption were measured for 10 days while 
the temperature of the air surrounding the bees was kept just low enough 
for them to remain clustered ^ There were 14 thermo-couples distributed 
in the hive in the calorimeter so as to register the temperature of diflEer- 
ent points inside and outside the cluster The temperatures were read 
every half hour day and night for about 12 days. The readings were 
plotted on charts, and the results thus obtained led to the following con¬ 
clusions. 

In the colony of bees under observation in the respiration chamber, 
the expenditure of energy was reduced to the lowest limit by the main¬ 
tenance of a favourable temperature and the avoidance of all disturbing 
factors. 

In these circumstances, which are rarely found in the apiary, the 
energy developed by the bees as measured by the carbon dioxide and 
water produced and the oxygen consumed was greater according to body- 
weight than that developed by a man engaged in hard manual labour 
when it is realised that the work was done by only a few of the bees in 
the cluster. Kven assuming that the work of the period was equally 
distribtited among the bees, their energy output per unit of body weight 
is higher than that of the average labourer. Since bees do not usually 
have such favourable conditions in winter, it is clear that the energy 
output is enormous in the average apiary. 

III. — Diseases oe aditet bees, — The diseases so far known and 
of which the causes have been revealed by laboratory research are the 
following . 1) Isle of Wight disease , 2) Nosema disease due to Nosema 

; 3) indirect toxic effects of spraying with insecticides containing 
arsenic salts. 

The Isle of Wight disease, caused by Acarapis {Tarsonemus woodi) (2), 
does not exist in the United States, according to specimens sent from 
the most different parts of the Union for examination by the author. 
In order to ascertain whether it could be introduced from Great Britain, 
where it appears to be widely spread the author had two infected hiVes 
sent out from England. When the first arrived all the bees, as well as 
the parasites, were dead ; the second arrived with both bees and mites 
alive. Thus it is proved that the disease can easily be introduced by 
the importation of infected colonies. 


(i) Sec: R , Oct.-X>ec 1019* No. xaii ; R , July igax, No 74®. ) 

{H) Bee: R, Feb. 1920, No, 343. {Bd.) 
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The Nosem* paiasiitB already eidsts ia tlic Pfitotd $<«tiw, ijUl h 
even common thjere, but it sddom prodnoea awiows 4 mm 8B i» adult btW 
in that cou&tiy. 

866 - The Winter Care of Bees. — Wilson, H F , in Agricultural Expefimeui Station^ 

Umverstty of Wisconsin^ Bulletin 338, 26 pp figs 7 Madwon, Wis , January 1922 

Practical rules for intensive bee-keeping. 

The death of the bees during the winter entails great losses to bee¬ 
keepers in Wisconsin (the average winter losses for the entire State are from 
15 to 20 %, and sometimes run as high as 30 %), and throughout the north¬ 
ern part of the United States 

Successful wintenng is, however, possible if the hive is well supplied 
with good honey and the colony has a queen not more than two years 
old whose maximum egg-lajring period has not been reached. All artifi¬ 
cial feeding should be done before November i The place where the bees 
are wintered is of little importance provided other conditions are suitable 
The temperature of the bee-cellar must be about 45® to 50® F. Too much 
ventilation in the cellar may cause tenous losses among the bees in 
winter The insects must be well protected and sheltered from the prevail¬ 
ing winds in spring, they should be put into their winter quarters early 
and removed at the beginning of spnng, when, however, they still require 
protection. Bees ought not to be disturbed from November 20 to March 21 
and should be kept in absolute darkness 

The fundamentals of spring care are: protection during April and May , 
a large amount of stores , not less than two hive-bodies. Every colony 
must be provided with more stores than it seems likely to be able to use 
(40 to 50 lb) A strong colony will need throughout the spring season 
from 73 to 100 lb of honey or sugar syrup, and if the bees cannot get it m 
the field, the bee-keeper must supply it P D 
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867 - Bteetrieity AgrieuUlire (x). — Matthews, R B (institution of EMrIcul 
in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol i;XX, No 3620, pp 367-368. 
lyondon, April 7, 1922 

The problem of in<?reasing the yield from the numerous small holdings 
in England and has directed attention to the possibilities of use of 

electricity on the farm in districts where it is difficult to use gas and coal 
for machinery etc 

The author points out the economic advantages to be derived from 
electric lighting for cow sheds, the improvement in cleanliness^ reduction 
in waste of milk, cattle food etc. by providing adequate light in habitually 
darkened buildings. In addition the electric motor can be readily utilised 
for machine work, for chopping cattle food, working chums, milk separa¬ 
tors etc. Such motors are easily handled and require a minimum of la- 


(t)SMi2. P^. 1930, No 243 (£<<•) 
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bour. Tb^ fact that hay can be dtied artificially by means of electrically 
diiven fans gives the farmer more control over his crops and makes him 
more independent of the weather. Successful results with ele^iic heat* 
ing ^or the prevention of frost amongst stores of roots and vegetables have 
been reported and also for drying fruit** in bottling faclones etc. The use 
of electric heat has also already proved it® value for incubation purposes, 
and has given an increased yield of egg*- at a time of year when they are 
of the highest market value. There are undoubtedly great pos*^ibilities 
in its application to milk sterilisation, and ensilage purpose*. 

Recent experiments on a practical scale have demonstrated that an 
extremely small amount of electrical power converted in a suitable appa¬ 
ratus to a very high tension and discharged from overhead wires strung 
across the fields has a remarkable effect upon most forms of vegetable life, 
increasing yield and in many cases advancing the period of harvest. Al¬ 
though it is at least possible that thi* effect may be rather in the nature 
oi a stimulant than a food, and due to some effect upon the plant whifch 
improve® itt power of absorbing and assimilating nutriment from suitable 
soil, there is already sufficient evidence to justify careful and continued re¬ 
search ill this direction (i). M. L. Y. 

868 - Posts supporting Agricultural Electric Wires.— S(mRi->srAir, i ir {Dncctor of 

Agiicultuial Mechanics at Tonlonsc), m Journal d'A^rtculturt. praitqut, v 37, No 18, 

1> 365-^68, 5 lig Pans, 6 May 1022 

In the consideration of any scheme for the distribution of electricity 
to farms the question of the durability of the supports of the electric wires 
should receive attention. Experience has shown that any large-*cale 
undertaking for the distribution of electric power is impossible, if it is 
liable to frequent replacement of the supports. It is necessary therefore 
to know what kind of post should be adopted for the transmission of elec¬ 
tric power to farms. Iron posts are costly to install and to maintain, in spite of 
of paint many are attacked by rust, chiefly near the ground, and their re¬ 
sistance rapidly weakens in the critical section where the post enters the 
ground. Po.sts of re-inforced concrete are difficult to make on the spot and 
still more costly tlian iron posts ; moreover, their average durability is 
not yet sufficiently proved by experience. For agricultural lines the wood¬ 
en post is most suitable but it rots very quickly. Untreated pine posts 
have an average life of 4 to 5 years, and from 9 to 10 years if they have 
been treated ,* fir posts untreated last on the average 7 to 8 years and 12 
to 14 years if treated. Their «life » is often less, so that most specifica¬ 
tions limit replacement by the contractor at his own expense to posts 
which become rotten during the second, third and fourth years. 

The causes of decay in the wooden posts are in the ground and in the ^ 
air. The foot of the post rots in the ground chiefly in the 30 cm below 
the surface of the ground, owing to the attacks of parasitic fungi, which 

(i) See Nov* 1910, pp 20, 38, 40; R , 1911 Nos. 81, 543, ii 75 » ' 709 , 1788,2684; 
R 1912. Nos* 70, 641. 1076, 1282 ; R , 1913 Nos. 167, 266, 727; R . 1914 Nos 263,604, 775 , * 89 ; 
^ 191:5. No. X7 ; R . 19x6. No xa6o ; J?. 19x7. Nos 753 , X202, 1206 ; R , 1918 Nos. 10, 255, 383, 
453 . 891, to 65 , xa 7 a ; R . 19x9* 99 * < 586 , 7ao; R , 1920. Nos. 273, « 45 * ) 
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grow in the soil and gradually penetrate into the wood ; in very moist 
soil, m addition to the rotting, decay is also caused by the small mol- 
lusks, known as teredos Above ground the untreated posts are destroyed 
by termites and borers, followed by alternations of dryness and humidity, 
the cracks allowing the germs of decomposition to pass inside the wood 
The most effective protection of wood is given by creosote 
The treatment is as follows the posts, after drying in the air, are 
further dried to cracking point in a stove by a current of hot dry air, the crack¬ 
ing of the po«ts does not weaken their resistance under the ‘^train of the 
wires or under the pre^^sure of the wind, but on the contrary insures that 
no new crack will open later when the po’^t is in use , the post dried and 
cracked artificially often loses as much as 20 % of its weight After drying 
the posts are placed in a large cylinder in which a vacuum is created b> 
pumping, and the cylinder is then filled with creosote under a xires^^iire of 
10 atmospheres , this pressure enables the creosote to penetrate by the 
cracks to the heart of the po'-ts The posts thus treated with creosote 
turn black, and hence are known as " black posts 

Black posts, put up m 1905 and examined b> the writer in Jul> 1921 
remained in a peifect ‘>tate of preservation The author further ascertain 
ed that the parts not cracked by the drying before treatment did not 
crack under atmo'-phenc influences in the cour^^e of 17 years service, and 
that as creosote is m«-oluble in water, the body of the wood was nowhere 
affected by rain water The author also made experiments, in July and 
August 1921, on the conductibihty of the posts To estabh'-h the amount 
of current conveyed in the two systems, untreated and treated fir po’-t*' 
were set up alongside each other A thin wired line was attached to 
the top of the posts b\ turrels without insolators , the wires of the line 
were o 50 apart An ampeiemeter placed on one of the wires indicated 
the intensity of the current pa*-sing along the posts in the test , a 
voltmeter gave the teii'-^ion between two of the wires The values 
found are given in the following Table 


Posts testetl 


5 black posts of hr 8 m treated 
with creosote m 1920 and 1921 


5 iir posU 9 m untreated 


state of the smface of the posts 

dry 

after spraying with watei bj 
mcaxi^ erf a vine <lresser s spray 

dry 

after spraying with water by 
means of a vine dresser^s npray 


lensiott 

Intensity 

in volts 

In amperes 

53 ^ 

0 064 

540 

! 0 070 

540 

0 250 

540 

5.250 


Kxpenmentb made on potts treated and ‘■et up in 1905 have given cur 
rents of intensity sometimes equal to those of the posts treated in 1920 and 
1921 and sometimes weaker To sum up it maybe stated that the untreat- 
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ed posts should be provided with insulators. With the black posts, the 
loss of energy between the w*rej? due to conductibility is small, hence the 
wires can be fixed directly on to the posts, provided that the current is not 
utilised when it rains and in the intervals between working. R. P. 

AGRICUI/riTRAL INDUSTRIIiS. 

809 - Newl^peofCJopafOilfromthe Belgian Congo. — i^mRAi RTs J , in (on o, year 3, 
Vol I No 1 >P%Brus«^<.ls, April i<)22 

Report of te'-t*' and chemical analyse*^ of specimens of copal ^eed oil 
from plant'' growing near Rinda (Di'^tiict of Lulua) in the Belgian Congo, 
known locally as “ huile de m'Pahi 

The question whether the '^eed'- whicli provide thi«^ oi], come from 
the Co[)aifera Demenset 01 from distinct species is ftill un'-ettled 

The data obtained for the fatt\ acid content and general character¬ 
istics of the oil indicate that it is of dptmet commercial value. It may be 
clas'^ed with the non-drying oils, and although attention should be paid to 
the possible, though improbable, exi'^tence of a toxic element, the oil is a 
homogeneous product, with an agreable taste, while its somewhat unattrac¬ 
tive greeni'^h colour can easih^ be remedied by the addition of animal char¬ 
coal and washed infusorial earth and '-ubsequent filtration 

It is consideied that this oil can be utilised advantageously in the 
manufacture of margarine and the remaining stearin in the '-oap factories, 
])harmacies, and in the fabrication of nutritive fats, for which its high 
fatty acid content makes it veiy suitable. 

The residuary oil could be used for scent-making and as a table oil. 

M. L. Y. 

870 - Apparatus and Methods of Analysis for Dairy Industries. ~ i I aschti, o, 

Appfirtcchio wnimcTciale pci Ui rapicla (Ictcmiiiuuione dU latticello e del nci 

burn iialurah ed artihciab, m \nnali delVhtUuto spifimtntnU dx ( in Lodi, 

Vol I, No 2, pp 71-74 Apiil 11)22 — U Torrf, (r, I'n nuovo lemiorc- 

Rolatorc elettuco a mcrcuiio, Ilndvm, pp 75 77, fig i — Ill Varacos It , Metodo 
rapido, per la dctcnmna^&iouc del grasboiiei formaggi. Ibidem, pp /o m 

I. — The apparatus suggested by Prof Rascktti for the rapid deter¬ 
mination of whey and fats in natural and artificial butters is composed: 
—- of a butyrometer, con^^i^ting of two glass tubes of which the lower, with 
the narrower diameter, contains a '^cale graduated in fifths of a cubic cen¬ 
timetre , of a centrifuge giving 300-400 revolutions a miiinte; of a colour¬ 
ing matter (hydroalcoholic solution of methylene blue); of a fluidising 
liquid (pure amylic alcohol) and of a water bath ; 25 gm. of the sample 
to be examined is placed in the butyrometer, it is immediately raised 
to a temperature of So^-qo^ in the bath, it is then taken out and one 
drop of the colouring matter and 5 cubic cm. of the fluidising liquid 
are added ; it is next corked ; j-haken up; replaced in the bath and after 
heating for 5 minutes it is centrituged and with another 5 minutes 
interval centrifuged for a second time, it is lastly allow'ed to cool to body 
temperature, and the volume of the blue column is read ; this reading 
multiplied by 4 gives the peicentage of non~fatty matter. 
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II. — The thenuotegulator invented by Dr. DniXA Tonim has be<m 
used, with success, for 5 years at the laboratory of Baoteriology at the 
Istituto sperimentale di Caseificio in Lodi It consists of a glass tube 
with a bulb at the base, almost completely filled with mercury on which 
floats a T shaped pin, one of the horizontal arms of which is in contact 
with mercury fiixed on an insulating substance, while the other is in con¬ 
tact with a small platinum plate fixed in the same insulating substance. 
If the temperature exceeds the desired limit, the mercury expands, the 
pin rises and moves the other arm from the small platinum plate, thus 
breaking the circuit. The apparatus is regulated by raising or lowering 
the part which carries the mercury tube and the plate. 

m, — A rapid method for determining the fats in cheeses, invented 
by Prof. Fascetti and tested by Varacos has given, when compared with 
the Schmidt- Bondzynski method, very slightly different results and the¬ 
refore merits consideration. The process is as follows : — weigh into an 
Erlenmeyer tube 2.3 gm. of grated cheese; add 10 cubic cm. of sulphuric 
acid diluted in the same volume of water ; place in a bath at a temperature 
of 8 o<^- 85^ shaking constantly . after complete solution, decant the liquid 
into the butyrometer, wash the tube with 5 cubic cm. of dilute sulphur- 
ubic acid, which is poured into the butyrometer; repeat the washing; add 
I cubic cm. of ainylic alcohol ; cork ; ‘•hake ; keep for 5 minutes at 
65-700 ; rotate in the centrifuge for 5 minutes , replace in the bath and read 
bath at the height of the layer of fatty matter. F. D. 

871 - Ck>rrelatlon between the Quality of Cream and Butter and the Yeasts and Oidia 
they Contain. — Rbdfield, H \V (U S Hmcau of Chenn^Ntiy New York City), in 7 ht 
Journal of Dairy Scieni,(, Vol V, No i, pp lA hibliogiaphy of 11 works, lialtimore, 
January 1922 

This paper gives a description of the technique to be adopted for the 
determination of yeasts and oidia in cream and butter, and an account of 
the method used in estimating the correlation between the quality of thcvse 
products and the number of micro-organisms they contain. 

The actual number of bacteria present in freshly made butter is of 
little importance. The addition of the starter introduces so large a factor 
of the purely acid type of organism as to dominate the bacterial flora at 
this stage. The other groups which were only occasionally represented 
showed a significant nujnber of organisms. Many individuals of the pep- 
tonising group occurred only in butter of very poor quality The numbers 
of yeasts and oidia found, however, suggested the possibility of attaching 
some significance to this determination. 

As a rule, low-grade samples show high counts of these micro-orga¬ 
nisms, but discrepancies occur fiequently enough to indicate that other 
agehts are also capable of causing deterioration in dairy produce. 


[8r#-8n] 


F. D, 



PI.ANT DISEASES 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

872 - Various measures adopted in France for the Control of the Potato Colorado z<Boi8i.&xt^ 
Beetle (Aepriffoteran cfecem/Znea^a) (i). ams 

1. - Act of the 13th July 1922, supplementing 

the provisions of the Act of 15th July 1878. re- „ant 
garding measures to be taken for arresting the pRox»crao»(; 

progress of Doryphora decemlineat a. — Journal o^del 
de la Republique frangaise. Year IJV, No, 189, p. 7371. Tans, July 14 1922. 

Art. I. — The provisions of the Act of July 151,878 as to the meas¬ 
ures to be taken to arrest the progress of Doryphora decemlineata are ap¬ 
plicable to cultivated plants other than the potato, when such plants 
have been, b}^ decree of the Minister of Agriculture, made on the advice 
of the Comite des Kpiphyties, declared liable to attack by Doryphora, 

Art. 2, — A credit of 500000 fr. for expenses of all kinds in view 
of the application of the Act of July 15, 1878 and of the present Act, 
is opened for the Ministry of Agriculture under the general budget for 
the year 1922, in addition to the credits granted by the Act of 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1921 and by special Acts. 

Art. 3. — When a farmer has made regularly the declaration provid¬ 
ed for in Art. 9 of the Act of July 15, 1878, an indemnity may be granted 
to him in proportion to the portion of the crop attacked which it has been 
possible to save. 

Art. 4. — The Act of 15 July 1878 is modified so far as it contra¬ 
venes to the present Act. 

2. — Decree of July 13,1922 prohibiting the en¬ 
try into France and the transit of potatoes and 
their leaves and refuse coming from the United 
States and Canada. — ibidem, p. 7418. 

Art. I. — The entry and transit in France of potatoes, and their 
leaves and refuse coming directly or indirectly from the United States 
and Canada, countries where the existence of Doryphora decemlineata 
of Colorado has been ascertained, are prohibited. This prohibition also 
applies to bo-xes, barrels, sacks and other packing in use or having been 
used in the transport of the above mentioned produce. 

Art. 2. — The prohibition contained in Art. i. above will be applic- 
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able also to consignments of fresh fruit and vegetables other than po¬ 
tatoes and their leaves and refuse, as well as to material used in their trans¬ 
port and packing, when the presence of Dor decemhneata^ has been ascer¬ 
tained on such consignments 

To give effect to tins measure, the ‘‘.ud consignments will be speci¬ 
fically examined for the purpose on arrival in Krance 

3 — Decree of July ij, 1922 declaring that 
crops of tomatoes and egg-plants are liable to 
attack by Doryphora — ibtdi.m, p 741B 

4 — Decree of July 13 1922 as to measures to 

be taken to check the progress of Doryphora. 
— Ihtdem^ p 74 iB 

Art I — As soon as the appearance of Doryphora has been reported 
in a Department, the I^ufet shall inimediately a])pomt with himself as 
Chairman, a Committee of control composed of the Director of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, the Director of the l^aitomological Station for the 
Department, fhe Inspector of the Plant Disea‘^e Serv’ite, the President 
of the Agricultural Department Office, and 4 leading agncu]tun**ts This 
Committee will be charged with the dut> of gi\ing <idvice on all meas- 
sures to be taken in the Department to check the propagation of Dory¬ 
phora and to insure its destruction 

Art 2 — An order of the Mmi‘“try of Agnculture will fix the limits 
of the areas attacked and infected by Doryphora Over the whole extent 
of the Departments in winch the areas so defined are situated and of the 
neighbouring Departments it is mcumlx?nt on farmers to bum on the 
spot immediately, after the harvest, the dead leaves and bad i>otatoes 
or the refuse left on the ground 

Art 3 — A decree of the Mii]istr3 of Agneuture will fix the limits 
of the control /ones to be established around the said attacked or in¬ 
fected areas and the measures to be taken to pre\ ent the propagation of 
Doryphora therein 

Art 4 — Preventive treatment with aisenite^of lead should be 

prescribed on crops attacked or infected by Doryphora as often as may 
be necessary during the growth of the plants When these treatments 
are considered insufficient, the Picfet, on the motion of the Committee 
of Control, shall request the Ministry of Agnculture for authonty to 
prescribe the destruction of the crops of potatoes, tomatoes and egg¬ 
plants under the conditions fixed bv the Acts of Jul> 15, 1878 and July 
13, 1922 Trap crops may be prescribed when this procedure is consid¬ 
ered likely to prevent the dispersion of the insect^ and the creation of fresh 
centres of infection 

Art 3 — In the Departments in which are situated the areas at¬ 
tacked ox infected by Doryphora, the Ministry of Agnculture may place 
at the dis|x)sal of the Directoi of the Agncultur.il Department, as a tem- 
porarv measure, agricultural experts taken from the Service in other 
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Departments, and m sufikcient number to assist him in his duties and 
to direct on the spot, in accordance with his instructions, the work of 
control qr destruction, to watch for the appearance of the insect in the 
zones where it is likely to be encountered and to as^^ist the supervision 
service charged with detenninmg during the winter the centres where 
the work of control ‘should be started at the beginning of spring 

Art 6 — The potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants and their leaves 

and refuse harv^ested m the regions declared, by decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture, to be attacked or infected hy Doryphora, or in the con¬ 
trol zones provided by Art 5 of the pre'^ent decree, ma> not be consigned 
and transjiorted in any manner whatsoever, to places in the uninfected 
regions 

The jiroducts above enumerated and harvested 111 regions other 
than those indicated in the preceding paragraph may not, if the> have 
been introduced into the said regions, be re coin-igiied or re-transported, 
in an> manner what^'Oever, to places in the uninfected region*- 

The same prohibitions apply eijiially to boxes barrels, sacks and 
other packings used for the transport of the products indicated above 
and aKo to manure*-, comports, soils or earths 

The iiacking matenal used m the regions indicated in the first para¬ 
graph of the present article for the transport of potatoes tomatoes 
and egg-plants from the place of har\esting to the e‘-tate of the grower 
or to maiket shall be cleamed and disinfected b^ wa'-hing 01 steeping 
m boiling water 

87^ ~ Ministerial Order of May 27,1922 announcing the Precautions to be taken" 
against the Propagation of the ** Argentine ant*’ (tridomyrmex humifisy, 
in Italy. — Ua l ffiauU dll Rt nod Itahft \uit i No 17, p I7')2 Rome 
fuh ^4 l 

In Millie of Articles 2 and 22 of the regulation of March 12 1916 
No 723 (1), the Argentine ant (Irtdomyrmcx hutti'iljs Mayr) (2) has 
been included in the list — in'-erted in Art 4 of the Ministerial order 
of vSeptember 28, ic^iq (3) — of plant jiests of which the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture IS empowered to decree compubory destruction 

The control of the Argentine ant ' is theiefore obligatory in the 
localities where it has been found and it should be undertaken upon the 
re'-ponsibility and the charge^ of the intere-ted parties 

The rules and methods of control will be fixed hy the Royal Re¬ 
gional Observatories of Plant Dnease"' 

The supenutendence of the operations and the execution of the 
official measures of control will be carried out by the staff of the Obser- 
\atones, at the cost of offenders or defaulters 

(r) Cf —Inti rK Inst of Acric rt tn^ernafional de U^t^laiion a rtioh, Vlth 

jear (igx6) pp 87s H87 Rome i )17 ) 

(2) See R June i No /02 {I d ) 

(3,) See H Oct Dec igig, r2t>o {kd) 
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The Provincial Prefects in whose districts invasion by the " Ar-f 
gentine ant" is notified^ shall proceed to the formation of comptilsory 
control Groups in the manner prescribed in Art. 38 of the above men¬ 
tioned Order. G. T. 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 

874 - " Guminosis ” in Chestnut Wood. — Dotrenoy, J in Comptes rendus dfs seances 

de la Souete de Vol l^XXXVl, No. 7, pp. 37i‘S74f figs. 4 Paris, 1922 

Gum is deposited in the wood of various plants as the result, for 
example, of parasitic infection. In the vessels, this gum may come from 
the degeneration of the thyllae. Woods, like that of the chestnut, 
which normally form thyllae, exaggerate their formation under para¬ 
sitic stimulation : some old chestnut trees, suddenly killed by the “ ma- 
ladie de Tencre have the transparency of their vessels completely ob¬ 
scured by the more or less marked gumniosis of the thyllae. 

Gum may be deposited in the woody vessels in the absence of thyllae, 
as in the ligneous cells. A pronounced gummy condition may be 
observed in the wood of the radicles formed by Chesi:nut trees affected 
by the maladie de Tencre even when these radicles are terminated 
by luxuriant mycorhizae. 

Gum specially invades the wood laid bare by cauline or radical can¬ 
kers, This histological gummosis, which produces the gum of wounds, 
is mainly superficial and local. The gummosis cau.sed by the thyllae 
is deep and extensive. These two forms of gummosis should be distin¬ 
guished from that which comes from the gelatination of the middle layer 
of the membranes. G. T 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER EOWER PLANTS. 

875 - Bacterial Plant Diseases in the Isle of Luzon In the Philippines. — Welles, c. a., 

in Scxcme, New Series, Vol LVI, No 1436. p 18 U tica, N Y , July 7,1922. 

It is well known that fungus diseases are numerous and destructive 
in the Philippines, though up to the present time very few bacterial di- 
sea^^es have been reported so far at any rate as concerns Central and 
Southern Luzon where scientific investigations have been carried out 

Tobacco and other { 5 olanaceous as well as some non-solanaceous 
plants are attacked by Bacterium Solanacearum E. F, S., a micro-orga¬ 
nism that has undoubtedly been introduced with certain host plants 
from temperate regions. 

Citrus trees are attacked by Pseudomonas Citri Hasse ; cabbages 
by Ps campestns (Pamm.) R. P\ S.; beans by Ps, Phaseoli Pi. F. S.; 
cotton by Ps, Malvacearum E. F. S., and parsley by a micro-organism 
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not hitherto described. These are the only bacterial diseases aSecting 
economic hosts in I^nzon so far as present information goes (t). 

With the possible exceptions of the bacterial diseases cansed by 
P$. Citri and the hitherto undefined disease of parsley, none of the other 
diseases and none of their respective hosts are native to the Philippines. 

There is no doubt that these diseases were imported, and generally with 
their hosts, from temperate regions. G. T. 

876 - Resistance of Wheat x Rye Hybrids to Fusstrium nivaie. — See No. 3 x 8 of RB8te«aipv 

this Review. 

877 - Resistance of Oats, Varieties Red Rustproof (A vena steri/is). Black 
Tartarian (A. oriental is) and their Hybrids to UstHago Avenae and 
C/. iaevis in the United States. — See No. 8x9 of this Review. 

878 - General Immunity to Diseases of Potatoes in Island of Chiloe, Chili. — See 

No 827 of this Review. 


879 - Cassia siamea, Leguminous Plant used as Green Manure, immune to 
Diseases and Pests, in Cuba. See No. 808 of this Review. 

880 - Resistance of Sugar Cane to Disease especially to Fiji Disease in the Philip- 

pinfiS. — See No. 823 of this AVwmai. 

8S1 - “ Pavana” an Italian Grape resistant to Oidlum.— See no. 831 of this Revwif. 

882 - Control of Ink Disease and Attacks of the Asoomyeete Endothia para- wtsin 

sitiea in the Renovation of Chestnut Woods in France. — See ko. 832 of this oi' 

Review. coaemoii 


883 ^ Helmlnthosporium sp. on Rice in Madras. — Sundarar.^man, s., in 

Aericiiitural Research Institute, Pusa, Bulletin No. I28,pp. 1-7, pi 4. Calcutta, 1922. 

During the year 1918-19 great damage was done to the rice crop in 
the delta tracts of Godaveri and Kistria, and a fungoid disease was ob¬ 
served particularly in fields where growth was somewhat poor. 

After microscopic examination this disease was traced to a new 
species of Helminthosporium seen on the leaves, the leaf sheaths and the 
glumes. On the leaves small spots were noticed with a brownish central 
portion in which smoky black spots appeared visible on both the upper 
and lower leaf surfaces. These increased in size and frequently united 
so that the whole area turned brown. Sometimes the entire leaf wither¬ 
ed, dried up and turned yellow. Weather conditions play an important 
r 61 e in the spread of this disease; heavy and continued rains and 
cloudy muggy weather favour development. In advanced .stages when 
panicles appeared on plants which showed a severe form of disease, the 
grains also were effected. Sometimes also the nodes are attacked and 
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(i) According to Krwin !•'. Smith {An IntfodMion to Bacterial Ihseases of Plants, Phi¬ 
ladelphia and London, W. n. Saunders Co. 1920, p. 54) some other diseases may l>e found 
to occur in thti Island. 
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blackened when the plants approach maturity. Black spots appear on 
the surface of the glumes and the enclosed grains are found shrivelled 
up and disoolured. 

The fungus was isolated from diseased spots on the leaves and a 
pure culture obtained. The spores germinate readily in water, A long 
series of inoculation tests were made with leaves, leaf sheaths and pan¬ 
icles of rice from July 1920 to February 1921. The larger proportion 
of inoculated plants contracted the disease : spots were formed but these 
did not develop far. The plants used for control purposes were healthy 
throughout. The results of the inoculations confirm the field observa¬ 
tions made, namely that the fungus in question is, under normal con¬ 
ditions, a weak parasite, and that the disease should not cause serious 
damage to the crop. G. T. 

884 - Sarna {Oospora Scab/es) on Potatoes on Island of Chiloe (Chili).—' See 

No. 827 of this Rt’vtcuK 


885 - Diseases of Cotton. — Sce Vavt I and No. 828 of this Review, 

886 - Thielaviopsis paradoxa^ a Hyphomycete injurious to the Coconut 

Palm in the Presidency of Madras. —Siwi>ai<ar\man, s., in Auncuiturai Research 

Institute, Pusa, Bulletin No. 127, pp. 8, pi. (>, Calcutta, i«j22. 

Many of the coconut ])alnis in the Presidency of Madras are attacked 
by a malady known tinder the name of the coconut stem-bleeding dis- 
. ease, of which the first symptom is the oozing of a dark reddish brotvn 
fluid from any crack that may be present on the surface of the stem. 
This exudation turns black as it dries. Below the bleeding portion the 
tissues decay and turn yellow\ In the early stages of the disease, the 
discoloration or decay of the tissues is localised. In advanced stages, 
when more than one bleeding patch is seen, a general decay of the inter¬ 
nal tissue takes place. 

When this point is reached, the palm ceases to bear nuts, the crown 
dwindles and the tree dies. The effect produced on young trees is worse, 
especiall)^ if the base is attacked. In these cases the outer patches give 
no indication of the internal decay. The inner soft tissue rots, and a 
cavity is formed in the central portion of the stem in which a thin yel¬ 
lowish fluid accumulates that gushes out when an incision is made in 
the cavity. If^the decay extends downwards, the tree becomes hollowed 
out, though there is no external sign of disease. The only thing to be 
done is to take up the whole tree, carefully" remo\’ing every bit of the 
root and bum all on the spot. 

The cause of the stem-bleeding disease is the Dematia Thielaviopsis 
paradoxa (de Seynes) von llohnel. 

Inoculation experiments made in the laboratory at Coimbatore 
on palms grown in large pots have shown that the fungus can only infect 
the plants when the stem is injured, or cracks formed on its surface. 

The progress of the disease seems to depend upon the age of the host 
plant. If the infection is localised, the easiest and most effective remedy 
is the removal of the diseased parts. These should be cut out and 
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also for greater security some of the healthy tissue, which is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable being flesh-coloured, while the diseased tissue is yellowish- 
brown. 

Tar should then be applied to the wound after the wet surface has 
been dried by scorching either with a lighted torch made of coconut leaves 
or with a cloth dipped an oil and tied to the end of a stick, in order 
to insure the proper adherence of the antiseptic The pieces cut out of 
the tree should be carefullv collected and burnt 

The treatment above de'-enbed was applied to loo coconut palms 
at Sholavandan in the Madura district which were found to be attacked 
by the disease iii September 1918 Two years after treatment the trees 
were found to be free from di^ea'-e, quite healthy, in full leaf and bearing 
lieavy bunches of nuts Q T 

887 - Sderotinia. caruncuioides^ n. sp. Discomycete on Mulberry in South 

Carolina. -Sholkr I \ nul Jinkins V 1 m Science, new senes, V’’ol I,X, 
Vo i \2 pp I tJca Y O Much i«)22 

A disease of the ciiltixated inulberr\ {Monts alba) characterised by 
the mis^haiien Iruit^-, has been observed b\ Orton and recently by Tau- 
m NH \us 

The authors have traced the cause of tins disease to a new species 
of Sderotinia known as Sc/ iarunculotdes The fungus was collected in 
March 1921, at Scianton (S Carolina) G T 

888 The Mucedin Moniiia cinerea^ found on the Leaves of the Peach Tree in 
Piedmont, Italy. - cifirri r jh // r iUnatmc, >uirpxviii, Vft i6, pp 501-502 

Ca^'ilc \i‘onfcmlo liuu 10 i # 

In the sj)nng ol 1921, drooping leaves of a young peach tree were 
collected m the I’rovince of Cuneo The anther noticed on them, in ad¬ 
dition to ^niall galls due to an unknown agent, the Aphid Anuraphts 
pepsKiK Bo\er the Mucedin Otdtitfn l< ucocomttm De^ni and the Dematia 
Hilminihosportum macrocarpum (irev ^ Montlia cinerea Bon, which 
in luirojie, does not normally liv^e, on the lea\es of the host-plant 

G T 


WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 
889 - Biological Studies on Cuscuta Epithymum var. Tr/fo///. — Campaniu , 

Ir , in Rtiisia d Bmlo la, Vol I\ I’art - pp 17s -<>2 p! 2 Koine, it>22 
Preliminaiy’’ contribution to the stud> of the biology of Cuscuta 
Epithymum Murr var Tnfolti Bab 

For his numerous experiment^ the author used seeds of the parasitic 
Phanerogam taken from a single lot of Abni/zi lucerne 

The presence of the ho^t-plant (lucerne), in any stage of growth, 
has no influence on the genmnation of the parasite wluch develops 
even with scanty and iiiternuttent moisture and lives and grows just 
as well as in a constantly moist environment 

There is a connection lictwcen the permanence of the seminal tegu¬ 
ment and the comparativeI> rapid drying of the radical swelling while 
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the swelling disappears ilmmediately owing to bad hygroscopic conditions 
the tegument remains longer, protects the extremity of the stalk during 
the dry period and insures to the plantule a longer life than the the un¬ 
favourable conditions of the environment would have given. 

Shoots of CusctUa detached from the mother plant, apart from their 
host and under dry conditions, have lived for about a month behaving 
self destructively and while they dried up at one end, they grew at the 
other. 

Severe attacks by Cuscuta were noticed on vigorous hosts as well 
as on plants whose growth was poor 

The behaviour of C. Epithymum var. Trifolii does not appear to 
be clearly parasitic except at the time of the formation of its flowering 
branches ; up to this stage, the parasite contents itself with surrounding 
the host-plant near the base ; when the flowering branches have grown 
they reach the top of the lucerne plants, which they envelop closely and 
the host rapidly perishes. Disturbing the parasite during the flowering 
period would therefore prevent the lucerne from exhausting itself and 
giving poor yield on the resumption of vegetation. 

Spring sowing, mixed cropping and generally all factors which help 
to delay the first cutting of the lucerne until the parasite has already 
grown its floral branches, are unfavourable to the host-plant , and if 
the first mowing of the lucerne field is made in the second year, the para¬ 
site is quite free to flower, fructify and heavily infect the ground. On 
the other hand, the factors which shorten the growth period of the lu¬ 
cerne, such as irrigation, influence unfavourably the propagation of the 
parasite 

Tricalcic phosphate and sulphate of potash seem to cause a certain 
immunity in the host-plant Organic manuring would have an indiffer¬ 
ent action, but as it gives a greater succulence to the tissues of the host, 
it favours a large development of branches in the parasite 

Depth of sowing to avoid infection by Cuscuta is not a method of 
control that is advantageous to the lucerne, because from tliis xx>int of 
view the resources of the parasite are much greater than those of the 
hostplant. 

The process of " devitahsation of the seeds of Cuhcuta by means 
of heat seems scarcely to be a practical method, because at the temper¬ 
atures recommended there is always a diminution in germinative activ¬ 
ity and a reduction of germinating power in the lucerne. Heating to 
a temperature of 650 for 2 hours is the only method which could be of 
use As a matter of fact, it is almost innocuous to the germinating 
power of the lucerne and also as has been ascertained by the previous 
experiments, this temperature causes a considerable lowering of the ger¬ 
minating power of C, arvensis and C. Trifolii (i) 

To eliminate seeds of C Trifohi from the seed of lucerne, sieves 
with holes i 25 mm must always be used. G. T, 


(i) Sec R June 1913, No 758 {Bd) 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER DOWER ANIMADS 

890 - ll6W Atrfean Coleoptera. — Bryant, O E , in Bulkt n of Lniomohgtcal R^searchy OENBIU 
Vol XII, Ft 4, pp 47^-47*), figs 4 I<ondon, Feb 1022 

Description of the followins: species 

1) Cnoceris vtndtsstmay n sj) injurious to sp in various 

locaKties in Kenya Colony 

2) Cercyoma citfiy n sp , widely distributed on the Gold Coast, 
where it has been observed as seriously attacking young trees of Citrus spp 

3) Argopistes oleae n sp , the larvae tunnel out holes in the olive 
leaves , found in Cape Town 

4) Arg sexviitatusy n sp found m Cape Province, Natal and in 
Orange Free State, where holes are observed m leaves of the wild olive 

G T 

891 - Tlie Cochineal insect icerya purchasi in Provence (i). — ot illattd, e , in 

Htvue de Ycai XXIX, Vol I^VII, No 1564, pp u-45 Farib, Tuly 20,1022 

The Cochineal insect (Icerya punhasi) has recently made its appearance 
at various jjoints in Ivower-Provence, and has been s|)ecially noticed in 
the immediate vicinity of Marseilles Its depredations, which are con¬ 
tinually becoming more severe are at present to be obser\ed on trees 
of the Citrus family, Acaciay Pitiosporumy etc 

It is feared that, in spile of the precautions taken, the Cochineal 
insect will spread further in the South ot France G. T. 

892 ~ Organisation of the Control of the Cochineal insect Icerya purcbasi, in 
Morocco, in 1921 . — Schindlir, a , m Rtvui horticole de VAl hu, Year XXVI, 

No 5, pp 89 Algiers, May 1922 

The cochineal insect [Icerya pimhasi) was ver} probably introduced 
into Morocco in 1920, with some contaminated plants coming from va¬ 
rious parts of Phirope In July 1921, when the Cochineal insect had de¬ 
veloped to an alarming extent at Rabat, the Department of Plant Diseases 
at the Cherifian Scientific Institute immediately organised its control b}' 
means of the Lady-bird beetle Novuts cardinahs 

The Mentone Insectanum, was asked to piovide some specimens and 
a first batch of the pupa* were immediately despatched and reared 
in the laboratory, beetles and larva; of the beetle being then distributed 
among tlie crops attacked by the Cochineal insect 

Tlie result was quite remarkable and three months later, on an area 
of about seven hectares, ver>’^ few Icerya were found alive, but on the other 
hand the plantations were covered with the larvae of Novtus which not 
finding enough cocliiueal insects to feed on were eating each other 

Fresh centres of Icerya having been discovered in the district of Ca¬ 
sablanca, attempts at colonisation were started at tlie end of October 1921 
tlie results are not yet known. At the present time the cocliiueal insect 

(i) See R. Jan 1922, Nos. 131-132 (Ed) 
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has disappeared from the Rjihat district so that the Department of Plant 
Diseases has to obtain from the district of Casablanca the I eery a required 
for feeding a small colony of Novius which it is anxious to keep. 

The beetle has also been introduced at the Agricultural Institute of 
Maison-Carr 4 e (Algeria) for distribution wherever the cochineal insect is 
seen. In Algeria the two centres of infection are at present Bonfarik and 
Castiglione. 

893 --Leacopia sp. a destructive Dipteron of Aphis sorghi and A. gossypiit 
Injurious respBetively to Sorghum vuigure and to Cotton in the Anglo- 
Kgyptian Sudan. — Cottam, R , in The EntomoloniisTs Monthly Mas^azine, Vol. 1 ,V 11 I, 
No. 694 (3rd Series, Vol. VXir, No. 87) pp* 01-64. lyOiidou, Mpreh 1922. 

During November 1014, the larva of a small fly belonging to the genus 
Leucopis was noticed feeding oU the dura aphis {Aphis sorghi Theob.); 
the following year from February to April it was found i>ossible to study 
its habits in the vicinity of Khartoum. At Mogren, a crop of dura (Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare) was heavily infested with A. sorghi and in company with 
the larK^ae of the syrphid Syrphus aegyptius Wd. and CoccineUa vicinn 
Muls. and C. undecimpunctata Linn., were large numbers of Leucopis sp. 
The combined efforts of these destructive larvae had a marked effect in 
checking the spread of the aphis. 

In February 1915, a Leucopis sp. was further noted as being the only 
destructive insect attacking the cotton aphis, . 1 . L^ossypH Glover infesting 
cotton on Tuti Island, near Khartoum North. 

Throughouf the i^riod from February to April, when the dura crop 
was cut, all stages of the Ilipteron were found on the leaves (described 
in detail by the author) indicating that breeding was continuous and that 
generations overlapj^ed. The adults confined in breeding cages paired 
in the evening and the females commenced egg-laying two days after emerg¬ 
ing from the pupae. Ovix:>osition lasts two days and the females then 
died. Possibly under normal conditions the flies live longer. When 
laying, the female Leucopis hovers over the aj)his infested leaves in the same 
manner as the female syrphid. The eggs are depo.sited singlj’^ on the leaves, 
close to the colonies of apliides, and are attached in a horizontal position 
to the leaf surface. On dura leaves the eggs were invariably found on the 
underside of the leaf but on cotton only on the upi^erside. They may 
readily be distinguished from the eggs of Syrphus aegypiins and the Coc- 
cinella spp. From breeding experiments it was found that the average 
number of eggs laid by a single fly was 34 ; under natural conditions pos¬ 
sibly the number would be higher. The larvae occur among the aphides 
on which they feed. Under laboratory conditions the life-cycle from egg 
to adult is completed in 11 days. The entire life-cycle may, however, 
be considered as 13 days, as the adult female commences egg-laying two 
days after emergence. 

There is no doubt that this small Dipteron constitutes a valuable check 
on the increase of aphides infesting the two main crops in the Sudan 
its short life-cycle compensating for the relatively small numbers of egg 
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produced by each female The number of eggs found on 12 aphid-infested 
dura leaves picked at random, \aned from 7 to 153 with an average of 93 
A chalcid so far undeternuned has been bred from a pupa of the Leu- 
copts sp 

G T 

B04 - Natural Enemies of Mango Leaf*Hoppers {idiocerus spp.) In India, — 

Subramanti^M I V in llic n lnt<m U ic tl ht^iarch Vol XII ^Ih part, 

pp 46s /|r7, 2 pL tcs I oiuioii lib I) 

Idiocerus niveosparsif^ I atkin\om and I clypiahs, RliMicoies be¬ 
longing to the Jasstdae, aie \erv eoninion in India where the> cause 
serious damage to the m ingo crop {Mttn^Uira tmlica) 

Studies made at Bangalore (Mxsoic) ha\e led to the disco\er> ol the 
following natural enemies of Idunuus spji 

r) PtpHnculi 4 s annuli ft ntii> Bum n sp an internal parasite of 
the three Rh>ncotes named 1 all insoni is the species le ist liable to 
attack 

2) P\rilloxcncs (ompacius Iheiee *11 intern il parasitic coleop- 
teron of the adults of / utkinsoni <ind I ihptahs in one \ear )o % of 
J atkinsoni and 15 ni I (hpcalis were found to be parasitised 

3) PpipMops /(tli^niosa Tams n sp , an external parasitic lepid- 
opteion ol the three species of Rlmicotcs 

4) A hvmenopteron of the I)r\imd tanuh , in external p irasite ot 
the nymphs of these Rlnncotes 

G T 

895 ” Natural Enemies of Tortrix viridana. in England. sloh u m ihe 

I fitomi^o tsl «; M )}Uhh m Vt»l I VIII Nii> ( f i I Scrit'^ No S ) pp (i 

1 ondoii Mirth i > 

Trom four pupae of /<>;/; 1 # iidatia collected with *i number of others 
from oak tiees m a wood in the Soiitljerii part of Cambiidgeshire in 1921, 
4^ chakidae were obtained almost all lemales ot the Chalcid Pieromalus 
diplanatiis Nees In two \ascs 12 emergeil from a single pup«ie 

Amongst the 8 other jmpie of / iniduna collected at the same tune 
in 1921, the following s])ecies of ichnenmomdae were bred Phaeogtms 
stimulator Gia\enhoist (i inaJe and 5 females), Pimpla hiassuanat Po- 
dave (i female), Labyoihymhus nigiuoims Wesmacl (i male) 

Other enemies of i luidana noticed m 1921 were ( aloptervx inr^o 
(fam Odonata) at Queen's Bower, Xew Poiest and a Dipleron of the tain 
Emptdac (probabh Pmpis luida) at Brockenhurst 

Several occuriences of other enemies (Alicrolepidoptera) reported 
elsewhere in Ivngland are mentioned, and also the records of large swarms 
of the Chalcididae Pt deplanaUt^ in Kngland, and of '^tenomalus mmea 
rum in Kngland and Switzerland 

G T 

89G - Control of Insect Pests of Potato in Island ol Chiloe (Chili), — see No ^**7 oi 

thi» Rei ifits 





1056 INSECTS, ETC. INJURIOUS TO VARIOU.S CROPS 

orsBCTs, BTC. 897 - The “ Colorado Beetle” (Lepitnotarsa decemlineata). In the Gironde. — 

INJURIOUS Fjsytatjd, J., ill Compies rendus des sMnccs de VAcadimie d*A^nculUtrc de France, 

Vol. VIII, No. 25, pp. 705-70C;. Taris, 12 July i<)2 2. 

TASUtOUS 

CROPS The pre.sence of the “ Colorado J 3 cetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata 

Say) has just been reported in France, in the Department of the Gironde. 
The source, which was without doubt incubating for over a year, was only 
discovered about the middle of June IQ22. Numerous fields had already 
been invaded throughout almost the whole of the Canton of Blanquefort 
and of Castelnau in the south. 

While the largest invasions recoided in (lermany did not exceed three 
hectares of cro])S, the present invasion covers more than one hundred 
according to the statistics of the jirefecture of the Gironde ; according 
to the author calculations, the invaded area covers 250 sq. km. 

As the insect is polyvoroiis, it attacks all kinds of Solanace^e and egg¬ 
plants and tomatoes have been destrox ed in the neighbourhood of the w^orst 
infected potato cro])s. 

In certain districts, the numbers of this Chrysomelid were such that 
in June all the green parts of entire fields had been destroyed and the 
beetles had migrated in mass towards the surrounding cro]3s. This oc¬ 
curred at the centre of dis])ersi()n, at the original source, at a point where 
several farmers clearly rememlier having seen the same insect in the middle 
of 1921. The flight of the full grown beetles from this point spread the 
evil ill all directions. The predominance of winds from the north and north¬ 
west during a fairly long period and the greater abundance of potato crops 
in the southern part of the canton of BlaiKjuefort, caused the trouble to 
extend especially in the direction of the communes situated to the we.st 
of Bordeaux. 

The first measures of control were ])rom])tly taken by the ])refecture 
of the (hronde. The ap])lication of arsenical treatments began w’ithin 
about a week after the discover) of the pest. The Directorate of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department recommended a formula combining arseniate of lead 
with Bordeaux mixture the formula which is in coniiuon u.se for the treat¬ 
ment of the vine for tlie ])ests known as “ altise “ eudeinis " and " con- 
chylis Arseniate of lead was placed free of cost at the disposal of the 
farmers by the Agricultural J )epartnu‘nt ()fhce. 

As soon as the presence of the insect had been rc])orted, the linto- 
mological Station at Bordeaux took in hand the w'ork of fixing the bounda¬ 
ries of the iniected area and giving the Directorate of the Agricultural 
Department of the province the technical advice recpiired in the circum¬ 
stances. W hile waiting for ]>owers to ap]fiy radical measures in the worst 
invaded fields, measures whicli only the (hivernment could order, the 
Station advised that arsenical .>prayings on the infested fields or on the 
fields situated within the boundaries of the great centre were not sufficient, 
but that all the potato fields of the neighbouring communes for a space 
of at least twenty kilometres round the centre, should also be treated as 
a matter of urgency 

In the interval, with the object of improving as far as ixissible the 
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process of arsenical spraying, the writer undertook, in collaboration with 
MONTEiJy, assistant at the Entomological Station at Bordeaux, various 
observations and experiments, which were continued in the laboratory 
and in the field and of which tlie following were the first results :— 

1) Spraying should be carried out under high pressure and pro¬ 
fusely, aiming both at the upper parts and sides of the plants ; it is not 
enough to treat the leaves only, for the stalks and the branches, which are 
difficult to reach with a superficial spraying, also provide though on a 
reduced scale, nourishment for the insect. In many fields where the treat¬ 
ment is carried out too quickly, the larvae find food to live on ; the owner, 
not seeing them any more on the surface of his field, thinks they are dead 
and is surprised to find them a few days later on fresh shoots, or to see 
numerous full grown beetles appearing from the ground after pupating. 

2) The perfect insects, although generally very voracious, stand 
fasting much better than the larvie ; hence whenever the food available 
is, however, slightly displeasing, the3’ leave it, so that the use of arsenical 
Bordeaux mixture in the sf)urces of invasion may be a means of dispersing 
the ]>est ; the lar\'a' also abandon the foliage covered with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture and seek food on the grass until the growth of fresh unsprayed leaves 
or the washing of the leaf tops enables them to return to the potato plants. 
With Bordeaux mixture alone, without addition of arsenical salts, the result 
obtained is similar. 

j) On the other hand, the addition of attractiv^e substances, such 
as molasses, induces the insects to feed more readily on the poisoned 
foliage ; 

4) Comparing the effects of arsenate of lead with those of arsenate 
of soda, the writer has ascertained that the strength of about 5 %o of 
arsenate of lead obtained by the reaction of anhydrous arsenate of soda 
and neutral acetate of lead ((1 %o) is niuch less effective and has a much 
slower action than the dose of 2 of anhydrous arsenate of soda alone. 

Arsenate of lead at the above strength (corresponding approximately 
to I kg. of powder or paste prepared from commercial arsenate of lead to 
I hi. (if spra3dng li(iuid) was not sufficiently effective ; the poisoning 
which it produces, even when it is presented in a non-repellant from, is 
not sufficiently rapid to destroy the older larvae before pupation, at which 
period also their appetite is much reduced ; the strength should therefore 
be doubled or should at least amount to 750 gm. per hi., say i kg. ick> 
of commercially prepared pow^der. 

G. T. 

898 - The ^^Bombyx dispar’* (Lymantrim d/spar} injurious to Apricot Trees, 
in VaUClUSe. ^ Zacharkwicz,. in Comfyics rendua tics stances dv VAcademic d\Ai^n- 
culture dc France^ Vol. VIH, No. 24* P ^>7^)- I'aris, Junc-3 July 1922. 

In the Department of Vaucluse the apricot trees are ver>' seriously 
damaged by the caterpillar of “ Bombyx dispar (Lymantria dispar L.) 
which invades the trees from the month of May and affects the crop by 
destroying the leaves. 
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tdsS to vamous dftoi^v: 

The author recommends as means of control: 

1) the crushing of the felted masses of eggs on trunks and walls; 

2) the spraying of the caterpillars wi^ a mixture containing 
I % of arseniate of lead or lime, before the formation of the fruit, and the 
use of sticky bands or rings of a similar kind. 

Many caterpillars can also be destroyed by placing, near the trees 
attacked, in the month of June, shelter traps formed of simple brush¬ 
wood or faggots ; the insects go inside to pupate and the traps are burned 
before the pupae hatch out. 

G. T. 
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ABSTRACTS 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

8<»<» - llie Agrieultural Problem of the South of Italy and Its Dependence on Bio- nwBLonisiw 

logical Conditions. — V Rivbea, in Ait% delta SocteU Agr(ntom.ca Italtana, Yeats II ^ , , *** . 

AGRlCUX/rmUB 

and III, No. z, pp, 27-73. Rome, June 30, 1022 DUFERSWt 

The author draws attention to tlie low yield of Italian agriculture couktrzbs 
using the following figures, which show the average wheat yield in 
various European countries expressed in quintals per ha. : Italy ii.o; 

P'rance 13 o ; Austria 18.0 , Germany 20.0; Switzerland 20.0 ; Holland 
2-1.0 ; Ireland 25.0 ; Belgium 25.0 , Denmark 31.7 

The problem of the low wheat yield of Italy has been treated from 
\'arious points of view. Some believe that the progressive tendency 
which distinguishes agriculture in Northern and Central Europe, would 
if applied to Italy, cause field crops to flourish, even in the least produc¬ 
tive part of the country; others including farmers. University professors 
and men of science, believe that owing to climatic and social conditions 
such crops are not really suitable for the South of Italy and that the 
growth of productive trees which suffer little from the effects of drought, 
should rather be developed. 

The author has studied the problem of the crop returns in the South 
of Italy from the agronomic and economic points of view. During the 
5-year period from 1909-1913, tlie yield fell to 9.59 qs. in Apulia, 8.3 qx. 
in Sicily and 7.1 qs, in Calabria, and never exceeded 20 qs. per ha. even 
in the best years. 

From information collected in the district of Andria, the author has 
ascertained that the total profits from wheat are 300 to 400 lire per ha., 

[Abstracts No. St f] 
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from oats 100 lire and from barley 50 to 100 lire, while beans show no 
profit at all. 

The vine yields on an average 75 qs. of grapes per ha. giving a return 
of 1000 to 1500 lire; cereals show a return of 200 lire. The olive alone can 
be cultivated with an absolute certainty of profit. The ctdtivation of 
mustard is being extended with satisfactory results. 

In order to ascertain the reasons for these facts the author has 
carried on experimental research for 3 years at San Sisto, near Aquila, 
on the crops mostly grown in the district, where he has grown in the open 
field and by the most improved methods beans, lentils, wheat, maize, 
potatoes and the castor-oil plant. Organic fertilisers (manure; and super¬ 
phosphate have given very good results with crops carried in April and 
May, but leguminous plants and cereals cropped in June and Jul}’' >delded 
no profits, for they suffered from drought during the transition from Spring 
to Summer. 

An analysis of the results shows that crop growing was disastrous 
from the economic point of view as regards all the trials made, with the 
exception of that of wheat. The greatest loss was on the castor oil plant 
for which it averaged, for the three years, 620 lire per ha. ; then follow, 
in decreasing progression, lentils with a loss of 227 lire, i>otatoes 17H 
lire, beans 85 lire, maize 75 lire ; wheat on the other hand showed a profit 
of 175 Ure 60. For this reason the peasants of Central and Southern 
Ital3’ prefer to grow wheat. 

The inferiority of the soil in the South of Italy depends on causes 
wluch it is difficult to rectify" b3’ means of improved methods and intensive 
culture. These causes are : the lack of water during the most important 
period of plant-life and the high temperature during certain hoars of the 
day, whicli causes the closing of the stomata and consequently prevents 
astimilation ; the luminosity of certain soils adds to the trouble by its 
injurious effect on the photosynthesis. The cultural factors are * bad 
tillage, excess of moisture in the initial stage of plant growth, etc. A 
comparison between the north and soiith of Italy shows that in the former 
there is an increase in the quantit3" of water and the height of the temper¬ 
ature from January to July, whereas in the latter, the water diminishes 
as soon as the temperature rises. 

The propaganda in favour of the use of fertilisers in the dry districts 
of the south is considered untimely by the author as the fertilisers deprive 
the plants of their power of resistance to drought. 

The author concludes by stating that the causes of the low agronomic 
and economic returns in the vSouth of Italy are mostly due to climatic 
and biological conditions and that poor methods of cultivation have only 
a secondary influence. The measures adopted to remedy the evil should 
be based on the biological factors and the individual requirements of each 
plant as regards climate and exposure should be taken into account. 


[W#3 
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900 - Hm FertQUy 9 f tbe Soils in Gnooe. — Boxnroucos, O. (Michigan AgricuitaTal 

Experiment Station), in Soil Science, VoL 13, No. 2, pp. 63-72. Baltimofe, Feb. 1922. 

At the request of the Greek Government, the late C. G. Hopkins, 
with the writer as his assistant, was sent to Greece by the American Red 
Cross and the War Board to investigate the soil productivity. Though 
the enquiry lasted only one year it led to decidedly interesting results. 
Hopkins drew up a report which was addressed to the Government and the 
farmers of Greece. It was couched in a rather simple and popular form, 
and has not yet been translated into English. Had Dr. Hopkins lived, 
he would no doubt have prepared a more scientific report. Yielding 
to the request of men of science, the author has now attempted to supply 
the deficiency. 

Soil production in Greece is very low. For instance, the average 
wheat yield is only about ii bushels to the acre, and this is produced only 
once in two years, or even in three years and during the interval the land 
is left fallow. The yield of all grain crops is low. As to legumes, only 
a few kinds are grown for human consumption. The culture of leguminous 
plants is practically unknown. The writer does not treat of fruit-growing. 

The causes of the low yield are numerous. It is partly due to the use 
of unselected seed, to the liigh temperature and above all to the drought 
towards the end of Spring and during the Summer, which, in the absence 
of irrigation, renders cultivation difficult, but the chief cause is the sterihty 
of the soil. The farmers do almost notliing to render the soil fertile. The 
majority of them have never used commercial fertilisers ; farm manure is 
c|uite scarce, because in Greece the chief livestock consists almost entiiely 
of sheep and goats wliich graze nearly the whole year on the mountains ; 
the advantage of alternating cereals with legumes is unknown ; the few 
leguminous crops grown are pulled up by the roots, so that the soil derives 
no benefit from the nitrogen. Wliile lying fallow, there is no shortage of 
wild legumes, which are for the most part grazed by the flocks ; the soils 
probably receive a little nitrogen from these plants. 

Greece is a very mountainous country, but nearly all the cultivated 
land is of fine texture. It is rich in clay and silt, even when very stony. 
The chemical composition of the soil varies greatly, as is seen from about 
a hundred analyses given by the writer. For instance, for each ha. 
containing 2 250 000 kg. of soil, the nitrogen varies between 1687 and 
1625 the phosphorus between 236 and 13185 kg., potassium between 
2800 and 72 551 kg. and magnesium between 2000 and 51 gi8 kg.; the cal¬ 
cium variations are still greater, being 3200 to 140000 kg., especially in the 
case of limestone, of which there is generally an excess, though sometime.s 
it is entirely absent. As regards the soils deficient in lime some are acid, 
but these are comparatively rare. With very few exceptions, potassium, 
is generally abundant but phosphorus and nitrogen are often deficient. 

The great influence of the chemical composition of the soil in Greece 
on its fertility is confirmed by two series of experiments made during 
the short time Dr. Hopkins was able to work. Melilot was cultivated 
in 38 earthenware jars, and it was seen that phosphorus produced a marked 

[♦#•] 
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increase in yield. Thus in limestone soil the yield rose on an average 
from 32 to 105 gm. by the mere addition of acid phosphate. The melilot 
was afterwards partially dried and mixed with the soil in which the roots 
had been left. The ressult of planting miUet in this was a much larger 
growth than that in the control. Eight field tests were also made in differ¬ 
ent parts of Greece. The writer only gives the results of two, in acid soils, 
namely, those to which limestone was applied at the rate of about 25 
tons to the ha, and acid phosphate at the rate of about 5 qx. This caused 
a great increase in 3deld, which in one case rose from 150 kg. to about 3,100 
kg. or twenty times more. The addition of lime or phosphate was much 
less beneficial. In general, during the course of this inspection in Greece, 
it was seen that the soils respond readily to fertilisers, especially to those 
containing nitrogen and phovsphorus, and, if acid, of limestone. L. V. 

901 - Agriculture in the State of Parana (Brazil). — jvivnhoz da roca. Mt^fisagsm 

dtrigida ao Con 'resso Lei:islativo pelo Dr Cacianc Munhoz da Roca, Prestdenie do EstadOy 

ao installar-se a 2* Sessdo da 15* Leg^slatura, 13. 106. Curityba, February i, 1912(1). 

The importance of agricultural production in the national economy 
of the State of Parana is shown by the value of the exports during the fi¬ 
nancial year 1919-1920, dealt with in this Message The value of 
the exports taken as a whole reached the figure of 6j8 530 88 milreis of 
w'hich 34 876 000 relate to mate — n 991 500 to timber — 5 450 400 
to live stock — 6og 888 to coffee -— 4 927 300 to miscellaneous produce 
Mate thus represents more than 60 per cent of the State revenues. 

With a view to placing on a sound basis and developing the two i)rin- 
cipal agricultural sources of wealth of the coantr>% bj^ the Decree No. 1201 
of November 17, 1920, the period in which the picking of mate is allowed is 
confined to the season from May to October, and the analysis of the trade 
product is made obligatory under the guarantee seal established by Law 
No. 1956 of March 23, 1920 : Law No. 1986 of April 5, 1920 fixed the times 
during which the felling of timber is permitted, and makes obligatory the 
reafforesting of clearings, leaving to the person concerned the choice of 
trees to be planted. 

The State supports the following institutions for agricultural instruc¬ 
tion and experiment : " Escola agrononiica of Curityba founded by 
Law No, 1788 of April 5, igi8, which had in 1920 93 students : “ Institute 
Bercachery '' devoted to experimental plantations with the object of mak¬ 
ing a study of the crops best suited to the climatic and general local condi¬ 
tions of the State: this Institute has been attached to the Escola agrono¬ 
mica " and selection experiments, trials of fertilisers, practice in agricul¬ 
tural work, manual and with machinery, are carried on there :— Campo 
do Portao an experimental farm also attached to the " Escola agrono¬ 
mica " — “ patronato agricolo an orphanage which prepares pupils 
for agricultural work and a staff of inspectors of agriculture. An exper¬ 
imental station for seed production is just about to be founded. 


(j) For other information as to the agriculture of the various BmKiliati States, see R. 
July 1922, No. 681 and the bibliographical note. (AT. d R,) 
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Subsidized colonization has come to an end, but the State encourages 
colonization either by giving facilities to the colonist for the acquisition 
of land vested in the Federal Government or in private undertakings, 
or by assisting communes to do the same, or finally by acquiring land 
on its own account for assignment to colonists. Law Xo. 1642 of 1916 
fixes the conditions under which land can be granted to private persons : 
in application of this law i 100 000 hectares of land have already been 
distributed in Parana, the greater part to Brazilian colonists, natives 
of Rio Grande do %Sul, F. D. 

902 - Agriculture in Martinique. — Bulletin A^^ficolc de la Martinique, Revue trimestrielU 
publiec par le Service de VA UuUure, Year IV, No. 22, pp. 4g. Fort-de-France, 1922. 

Department of At^Yicidiurc and Forestry : organisation and working, — 
The inauguration of the Department of Agriculture coincides with the 
establishment of the trial plots at Tracee, Tivoli and at Prefontaine and 
of an agricultural laborator\' ; these were established by the law of March ii, 
1904. The law of January 20, 1909 set out the duties of the department 
and the law of April 26, 1909 instituted new trial plots as well as agricul¬ 
tural instruction. 

As at present organised, the essential aim of the department of Agri¬ 
culture is on the one hand to improve the crox> yield and the industrial 
outixit of sugar cane by the a}>])lication of im])roved methods, and on 
the other to encourage the develo}>ment of the so-called secondary crops, 
so as to safeguard the colony against the dangers of a single cultivation. 
At the present time it consists of two sej^arate sections: that of agriculture 
properly so-called and the forestry section. 

The functions of the agricultural section and its 2>rogramme of action 
may be summarised as follow’s: 

I Scientific and experimental research : 

a) in the laboratories of agricultural chemistry and technolog^^ 
entomology and ph3d:opath(^iog3r, 

b) in the nursery gardens and experimental plots, the subjects 
treated being sugar-cane and the so-called secondary crops : cacao, coffee, 
citrus fruits, etc. 

2. Agricultural instruction and propaganda : 

a) agricultural instruction in the primary schools, in the training 
colleges, in the secondary schools, and in a special school of agriculture; 

b) propaganda and information, by means of consultations either 
through the post or by interviews and publications. 

3. Agricultural improvements and rural engineering (drafts and plans, 
inspection of constructional w^ork in progress and maintenance work). 

4. Encouragement of agriculture : 

a) prizes for secondary’' crops, for agricultural instruction, etc. ; 

b) payments and subsidies for permanent improvements such as 
drainage, irrigation, etc.; 

c) agricultural shows and competitions; 
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d) co-operation and agricultural mutual aid through syndicates, 
co-operative societies, credit corporations, etc. 

In regard to the forestry section, its functions include : 

1) the oversight and preservation of the existing forests whether 
belonging to the State or to private persons ; 

2) the scientific management of State woods and forests ; 

3) reafforestation ; regulation of rivers and waterfalls. 

The budget of 1922 includes : for administration and laboratories 
48 000 francs ; trial plots 103 600 francs ; forests 60 600 francs. It in¬ 
cludes further a credit of 50 000 francs for reafforestation and another 
credit of 30 000 francs for the encouragement of agriculture. 

The essential business of the trial plots is to prepare and distribute 
free of charge to agriculturists who make application, seedlings, etc. of 
the best kinds of useful plants, sugar cane excepted. During the decade 
1912 to 1921, more than i loc) 000 seedlings were distributed, of which 
177 000 in round numbers were coffee ]3lants, 64 000 cacao, 476 000 citrus 
fruits, 294 000 tobacco plants, and 183 000 miscellaneous. 

The forests cover about 20 000 hectares, of which 7 000 belong to the 
estates of the Colony and 13000 to private persons. The annual coeffic¬ 
ient of increase may be estimated at from 5 to 6 cubic metres, represent¬ 
ing an annual production of at least 100 000 cubic metres, that is to say 
double the consumption of the island. 

Sugaf cane cultivaiicm and subsidiary industries. — Out of a total 
area of about 98 000 hectares, of which 76 000 are volcanic lands in the 
north and 22 000 are alluvial lands, the sugar cane occupies nearly 27 000 
hectares, of which only 18 000 are cut each year, the remainder being partly 
under rotation (fallow, green manuring or pasturage) and partly planted 
with young canes. All the land suitable for the cultivation of cane is 
already planted, so that there seems no likelihood of any increase in 
the area covered by this crop. On the other hand it is possible to in¬ 
crease production by improving the methods of cultivation and of manu¬ 
facture ; by these means the present production might be raised from 
30 000 to 100 000 tons per annum. 

At one time the yellow cane of Otahiti or the Bourbon were almost 
exclusively cultivated, but for thirty years past, owing to the fact that the 
older varieties have undergone degeneration, numerous varieties obtained 
from seedlings have been introduced from British Guiana, Demerara 
and Barbadoes. On the Congo, these varieties also degenerate, those 
from Barbados sooner than those from Demerara. As a general rule it 
may be said that their introduction is useful, as tending to preserve, if not 
to develop the cultivation of the sugar cane 

The first sugar harvest takes place 18 months after plantation : 
tiie second (first suckers) 12 or 14 months later ; the third (second crop 
of suckers) is left on the ground and used for pasturage for three or four 
years. 

There are in Martinique at the present time 15 sugar factories. The 
sugar of the first flow reaches 98.8 degrees of polarisation : few sugar 
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factories have an putput showing a lower polarisation than 97. The second 
flow polarises at 95 to 97 on an average. Local consumption absorbs 
about a thousand tons per annum : the remainder (30 000 to 40 000 tons 
of all types) is exported to France. 

The cane-trash is used for fuel : one ton of cane supplies 200 leg., 
with 5 % of humidity, equivalent as fuel to at least 50 kg. of coal. The 
scum of the boiling is mixed with chopped straw and used as forage: 
10 kg. is obtained per ton of sugar-cane. The molasses is used in the 
manufacture of rum. Generally it contains 54 to 58 % of absolute sac¬ 
charine and from 20 to 30 % of directly reducing sugars as against 
30 to 40 % of saccharose. The average density is 1.40 and the theoret¬ 
ical yield is 90 1. of rum at 55 degrees per hi. : the actual yield is 75 to 
80 % corresponding on an average to 24 1. of rum per ton of sugar cane. 

Secondary crops and subsidiary industries. — The most important 
of these is the cultivation of the cacao-tree which occupies about i 500 
hectares in the north of the island. During the five years 1917-21, an 
average of 400 000 tons of cacao beans has been annually exported 
against an average of 500 000 tons during the pre-war period. 

The chief varieties cultivated are : Criollo, Venezuela, Calabacillo. 
The principal shelter-trees are : Glyricidia, Samana (Pythecolobium Saman). 
The annual production is about one kg. of beans per tree and in the 
better cultivated plantations as much as two kg. 

There are three chocolate factories which can turn out i 200 kg. of 
tablet chocolate per day, and two cocoa powder factories .which can to¬ 
gether work up 2 000 kg. of cocoa beans a day. 

Coffee which was lately cultivated on a large scale, has been seriously 
attacked by two parasites : the eel worm {Heterodera radicicola) and 
the butterfly known by the name of Cemiosoma coffeola, the larva of 
which eats the leaves. For some years past the replanting of the planta¬ 
tions with Coffea liberica and Coffea robusta has been proceeding. 

The shade trees mOvSt usually planted are the sweet tamarind {Inga 
edulis) the samana and the glyciridia. 

Since 1910 the cultivation of the lime-tree has been much developed, 
especially that of the Citrus medica var. acida which is used both for direct 
consumption, and for the preparation of the concentrated juice, and of 
citrate of lime, which is manufactured in four factories in the island, and 
also of the essence extracted from the rind. 

Tobacco grows wild in Martinique as in all tropical America. The'' Grand 
Martinique *' must be an original variety. This was formerly a flourishing crop 
and is in a fair way to revival; the quality of the product is very good. 

Cotton {Gossypium arborescens) is wild or cultivated all over the island, 
but cultivation properly so-called is very limited. It formerly covered 
thousands of hectares. The long staple variety {Sea Island) is the best 
suited to the island. 

There is no textile industry in Martinique. Nearly all the natives make 
rope with aloe fibres, called “ ox tongues " {Agave rigida), with manilla 
hemp or banana fibre {Musa textilis), with the bark of different plants, parti- 
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cularly the malvaceae of the genera pavonia and pariptium and of the b6ra- 
gaceae of the genus cotdia called by the Martinique planters mahot 

For making baskets, etc. the “ aroua " {Marantajuncea) is used; for 
making fishing tackle bamboo ; for ordinary hats, the leaves of certain 
palms, especially “ latanier'' {Thrinax barhadmsis). 

Vanilla grows well in Martinique, but its cultivation has been neglected 
to such a degree that in several years the production was not enough for 
local requirements. The average annual export during the last ten years 
was 1900 kg. The Vanilla aromatica, which is of little commercial value, 
grows wild : the two following kinds are cultivated : " Mexican vanilla 
(V, planifolid) and the vanillon '' (F. claviculata), 

There are unimportant exports of nutmeg and cinnamon and ginger; 
pepper and cloves are produced in scarcely suj0&cient quantities for local 
consumption. 

Stock breeding, — This is quite inadequate for the requirements of 
the local food supply, the provision of draught animals and the supply 
of manure. There are approximately : 10 000 horses ; 25 to 30 000 cattle ; 
30 000 sheep and goats and 20 000 swine. There are 12 000 hectares of 
meadow land and grass land in the island to which must be added 6 to 
7 000 hectares of fallow, so that the effective area available at present might 
be doubled. 

The creole horses are small (i®.30-i“.4o) easily handled and hardy. 
They feed on Para grass {Panicum molle) or Guinea grass {Panicum 
maximum), green sugar cane tops at the time of cutting, cane scum, dry 
straw chopped and mixed with molasses. 

There is no horse breeding properly so-called. 

There are a fair number of mules: those of native breed are small 
(about i“.30), while those which are imported from Porto-Rico or the 
United States are laiger and stronger, but need more food. 

The stock of cattle is made up of animals of small size originating in the 
crossing of the various breeds that have been successively imported into 
the colony. There are no special breeds of butchers’ beasts or dairy cattle. 
The better cows give at most 4 to 5 litres of milk. The yield of butchers'^ 
meat is from 40 to 60 % and the meat is of ordinary quality. 

The sheep own their origin to the crossing of the South American breeds 
with those coming from Senegal. 

The swine are reared round the dwellings ; they recall the Iberian breed. 

F. D. 

903 - Agricultural Implements in Syria and Lebanon. — Service de VA^ria^Uufe du 

Haui-Commissariat de la Rdpubhgue Ffangatse en Syrie et au Liban. EnquBle sur le matiriel 
a^ttcole se trouvant en Syne d Ja date du 31 decembie 1921 (i), pp. i-ii. Bcyxouf, 
Jan. 21, 1922. 

Included is a table giving statistics for each kind of horse* ploughs, 
threshing and winnowing machines, implements, motor driven machines, 

(i) Documents in support presented by the Temporary High Commissioner of the French 
Rcfpttblic in Syria and Ifebanon. 
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machines used in agricultural industries, etc.), of the agricultural imple¬ 
ments in Sytisi and Lebanon on December 31, 1922. The report also 
shows : the type of the different machines, the districts possessing the 
greater number, the country from which sent if imported, the causes of their 
success or failure, improvements made or to be made in the construction 
or selection of types, where and by whom the trade in agricultural machin¬ 
ery is carried on and the terms of payment. The districts most adapted 
to the use of agricultural implements are also enumerated. 

There are no contractors for ploughing or threshing anywhere in Syria. 
In the Province of Damascus some tractor owners let their machines out 
on hire to their neighbours. In the Province of Aleppo, in the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta and in the territory of the Alanites, the Agricultural Ser¬ 
vice has carried out contract work, allowed farmers the free use of various 
kinds of machines and in some cases has lent ploughs. 

These advances have been well received. 

The causes which operate against the use of agricultural implements 
in Syria are the following : the farmer .supplies the material for the crops 
and when they are ready for the harvest the landlord advances the money 
necessar3’’ to carry out the work, the sum being calculated on the prospec¬ 
tive yield. These advances are made at a veiy’' high rate of interest and 
after repayment there is a very small margin of profit ; the farmer has 
no capital; there is a lack of practical knowledge and distrust on the part 
of the farmer and owner of every innovation ; the implements imported, 
especially ploughs, mowers and reaper-binders are unsuitable for local con¬ 
ditions ; lack of initiative on the part of the large landowners ; the poor 
and weak condition of the draught animals; the lack of repair sheds 
and depots for spare parts. 

The following are recognised in this report as essential factors in the 
extended use of agricultural machinery’': a change in the methods of farm¬ 
ing, the opening of a credit fund by the Department of Agriculture, the 
si)read of technical and practical instruction in agriculture, the extension of 
the knowledge of the results obtained by the use of agricultural machinery, 
the development of the breeding of draught animals, the adaptation of 
machinery, the building of repair sheds and depots for spare parts and the 
establishment of companies for carrying out agricultural work on contract 
terms. F. S 

904 - The Teaching of Soil Bacteriology. - Brown, P. K (Professor of BacterioIog\% 
Iowa Slate College, Aines), in Journal of the American Soc eiy ot ALiofwm\, Vol. 13, No s, 
PP* 323-320. Washington, Jan., n)22. 

It has been said that soil science is the basis of agriculture. It covers 
ah extensive field and the fact that it is now taught in several courses is 
not only through pedantry but also because it has been found necessary in 
order to impart a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

From experience gained at Iowa State College it may be taught with 
advantage in four courses, of which one is general and introductory, one 
final and applied and two intermediary on fertility (especially as connected 
with diemistry) and on bacteriology. 
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Soil bacteriology is a branch which has only recently been differentiat¬ 
ed from agricultural bacteriology. In the curriculum of nearly all agri¬ 
cultural schools it has not yet been treated as an independent branch, but 
it is nevertheless of growing importance. At present soil bacteriology can 
no longer remain an accessory, almost fortuitous subject, included in 
agricultural bacteriology. 

Up to the present time there is still a lack of special works on soil bac¬ 
teriology ; instruction should therefore be oral, and enlivened by discussion 
and written work, which greatly tend to enlighten the mind. 

Certain subjects, such as nitrogen fixation, nitrification, the carbon cy¬ 
cle, the sulphur cycle, the phosphorus problem, the part played by fungi, the 
occurrence of protozoa etc., should be emphasized particularly ; others of 
minor importance, such as denitrification, should be minimized. The sub¬ 
ject matter should not be too technical and intricate, but simple and con¬ 
crete and directed towards enlightenment in the practice of agriculture, til¬ 
lage, manuring, liming, drainage etc. It should arouse the attention and 
keep up the interest of the pupils ; and should be completed by demonstra - 
tion and laboratory experiments. L. V. 

905 - Agricultural Instruction In Belgium. -—MiprisTERE de l^aoricuziurk, 

de rEnsei^nement Agrtcole, Rapport tnennal avec Annexes, prHenti^ aux Chambtes 

Legislatives par M. le Mimstre de VAgncultufc, Years 1918,191 <>, 1920, pp. xxiv 

Brussels, 1920 (1), 

Except for some schools, where the apparatus was completely destroyed 
in the war, courses and demonstrations have been resumed everywhere. 
Under the impulse given by the Administration, the subsidised schools 
are acting as far as possible on the new requirements created by the war : 
they are improving their methods, re\dsiug their syllabuses and complet¬ 
ing their schemes. 

Chief Council for improvement of agricultural and horticultural instruc¬ 
tion, — This Council which was created by a Royal decree of 31 March 
1919, and is composed of the most outstanding personalities of the educa¬ 
tional and agricultural world, has brought to the task of the restoration 
of agricultural instruction in Belgium the fruits of a most careful collabora¬ 
tion. The Council deliberates on all questions and subjects relating to the 
progress of agricultural and horticirltural instruction. It includes 12 
members with the right to vote and a certain number with the right of 
speaking but not of voting. It consists of five sections: 1) Higher agricultural 
instruction ; 2) Ordinary agricultural instruction: 3. Popular agricultural in¬ 
struction ; 4) Ordinary and popular horticultural instruction; 5) Farmhouse 
management. 

Higher agricultural instruction, — Important modifications have been 
introduced into the organisation of higher agricultural instruction. The 
law of November 15, 1919, relating to agricultural instruction, has replaced 
that of April 4, 1890, and has made possible the creation of a Flemish 

(i) See R. July-August 1920, No. 713. (Ed.) 
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Agricultural Institute. A new Royal decree of April, 8 1920, regulates the 
conditions of admission to the Higher Institutes of Agriculture and the rati¬ 
fication of the diplomas issued by these institutions. This decree estab¬ 
lished diplomas of Licenciate in Agronomic sciences to be given after 
two years study : it extends to 4 years the period of study for obtaining 
the ^ploma of agricultural.engineer » namely two years of general studie.s 
leading to the diploma of candidate for agricultural engineering " and 
two years of specialisation leading to the diploma of: agricultural engineer, 
colonial agricultural engineer, engineer of Waters and Forests, rural engi¬ 
neer, horticultural engineer, engineer of agricultural industries or engineer, 
of chemical agriculture. 

State Institute of Agriculture at Gemhloux, — Courses were suspended 
during the academic year 1917-18. The admission of 200 students since 
the re-opening speaks well for the reputation of the institution. Changes 
have successfully been made in the system of farming, and the farm is 
now chiefly experimental and a demonstration ground. 

State Institute of Agronomy at Ghent, — The State Institute of Agro¬ 
nomy at Ghent was established by the Royal Decree of May 25, 1920, in 
application of the law of November 15, 1919. The courses are given in 
Flemish. The fir^t academic year opened on October 19, 1920 with 20 
regular students. The State has acquired a property of 60 hectares, si¬ 
tuated at Melde, as an experimental farm annexe to the new Institute. 

Higher Training Institute*of Farmhouse Management at Laeken (i). 

Iidertnediate Agricultural Instruction, 

Stale School of Practical Agriculture at Huy. 

The programmes of work have been thoroughly revised and a year 
of preparatory studies has been arranged. New courses have been estab¬ 
lished including agricultural machinery and the Flemish language. 

In drawing up programmes, recent advances of science have been kept 
in mind and x^ractical courses on motorculture have been held. 

There are at present 51 students. This figure is a decided advance on 
those of previous years. Several lectures have been given by members 
of the staff, with the satisfactory result of making the school better known. 

State aided schools of agriculture. 

Carlsbourg School of Agriculture. — The courses have as their special 
aim the questions of intensive production, motorculture and the improve¬ 
ment of rural life. 

Louviire School of Agriculture {Institute of St, Joseph), 

Leuze School of Agriculture. — The syllabus has been completed by 
lessons on stock breeding and the feeding of cattle. In view of the re¬ 
inauguration and reorganisation of stock breeding syndicates special cours¬ 
es have been given on milk analysis. 

Agricultural School departments in receipt of grants. — These are the 
following : the intermediate agricultural departments at Aerschot, Avelghe, 
Bree, Brugelette, Buggenhout, Chimay, Dinant, Ellezelles, Enghien, Fleurus, 


(i) See ie. Oct. XQ21, pp. 1295-97. 
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Hannut, Hasselt, Opwyck, Saint-Trond, Schadeck-Attert, Sotteghem, 
Thielt, Thuin, Tirlemont (College Notre-Dame), Tirlemont (Eoole Provin- 
dale), Tongres, Virton, Vise, Waremme, Wavre (Institut Saint Jean- 
Baptiste), Wavre (Ecole provindale). 

Grant-atded Private Schools and Departments of Farmhouse Manasement. 
— These schools are in.a very satisfactory condition. An agricultural 
education given to girls side by side with a general education is much 
appredated by those concerned, in spite of the marked tendency after the 
war to leave the country districts in search of an intellectual culture alien 
to the agricultural sciences. 

The Farmhouse Management schools in receipt of grants are the follow¬ 
ing : farmhouse management school of Bastogne, Berlaer-lez-Lierre, 
Bouchout, Brugelette, Celles (Hainaut), Ciney, Cortemarck, Herv^e, the 
higher agricultural school for girls at Heverle, the farmhouse manage¬ 
ment school at lyocre, Marchet-les-Dames, Maulde, Overyssche, s' Graven- 
wezel, Tessenderloo, Virton, Wavre Notre-Dame. 

The Farmhouse Management sections in receipt of grants are the 
following : the farmhouse management section of Balegem, Brugelette, 
Champion, Jodoigne. Ressegem, Vezon, Waremme and Zeelhem 

Courses of Agronontv tn the State higher and Intermediate Schools. — 
These courses were suspended in 1918, and resumed in the following year. 

Courses of Agronomy in the Intermediate Private Schooh. — 52 courses 
of agronomy have been organised in these institutions during the last 
three years 

Elementary agrioulimal mUrucfion. 

Technical agricultural departments for boys 

These departments are local and usually attached to the rural primary 
schools, or are travelling schools. The form of agricultural instruction 
followed in these winter courses is well adapted to the routine of agricultural 
life. Several new sections came into being duiing the three years under 
consideration, though on the other hand several ceased to exist. 

Schools of agricultural machinery. — These with their highly speda- 
Used programme are much appreciated 

Travelling Farmhouse vumagement schools. — After the armistice the 
schools restarted their activities to the great ad\ antage of the rural popu¬ 
lation who much appreciate the instruction given. Five new schools, at 
Beirendredit, Heyst-o|>-den Berg, Campenhout, Clytte (Reninghelst) 
and Yvoir, were established in 1919. 

Popular agricultural instruction. 

Lectures given by the State Agricultural Experts. 

These lectures given on subjects of general interest to the cultivators 
of the district are always much enjoyed by their many listeners. The ex¬ 
perts find these gatherings an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the farmers and of establishing valuable relationsliips with them. 

Agricultural lectures to adults. 

Beginning from the armistice these lectures are intended to draw the 
the attention ot cultivators to the means that can be employed to bring 
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about an immediate incxease in agricultural production. In this connec¬ 
tion peripatetic lectures were instituted in 1920 to introduce farmers to 
the method of sorting potatoes in sizes. There is at present a tendency to 
replace adtdt courses by these more detailed courses providing a more 
thorough and methodical instruction. 

Lectures for farmers* imves. 

These are a much appreciated type of agricultural instruction and 
also one of the most valuable. 

Courses in poultry rearing. 

These courses are well attended not only by amateurs but by farmers 
who are trying to improve the conditions of poultry farming. 

Bee-keeping courses. 

Courses in bee-keeping organized on the initiative of the bee-keeping 
federations are attended b^^ bee-keepers anxious to learn and to improve 
their methods of management. 

Courses in agronomy for soldiers. 

In 1920 the Department of Agriculture instituted experimentally, 
courses for soldiers in barracks. 

Special leciuris. 

A large number of special lectures have been given by the agricultural 
federations that are independently' managed but under the inspection of 
State experts. These lectures are intended to give a fresh impetus to 
agricultural associations and to keep their members in touch with advan¬ 
ces in agricultural science. 

Demonstrations in the scientific feeding of stock and in experimental 
plots. 

Whereas Belgium used to consume the largest quantity of fertilisers 
per unit of area, there has been a considerable falling off at the present 
time. On the other hand it has been impossible to renew sowing at tlie 
proper time and hence there has been deterioration in this respect also. 
Lastly prepared cattle foods have been used on a reduced scale only on 
account of their scarcity and high price. With tlie object of remed3dng 
these conditions and of bringing about an increase of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, the Department of Agriculture has instructed the State experts in 
agronomy to undertake tlie following experiments : 

1) to show that in spite of their high prices the use of chemical 
manures is still profitable ; 

2) to examine the question of the most economical fertilisers in 
the present circumstances ; 

3) to spread information about fertilisers recently produced in 
any part of the country or as to possible sources of such production ; 

4) to distribute good kinds of seeds; 

5) to prove the advantageous effect on milk-3deld of an increase 
of protein in the diet. 

Some of the experiments undertaken are given t>elow * 

a) trials on a uniform basis throughout the country dealing with: 
the different nitrate manures ; the different phosphatic manures; 
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b) trials on a regional basis of selected varieties of wlieal» barley 
and oats, supplied by the Department, besides one or more local varietifi$ 
supplied by the experimenter ; 

c) trials, according to plans laid down by the State experts, bear¬ 
ing on the selection of seeds, especially potatoes, and on the effect of a 
second tillage on cereals ; 

d) Experimentation on cattle-feeding. 

Department of Agricultural Information. 

The agronomic station at Gembloux consists at the present time of 
the station for agricultural chemistry and physics; the dairy station; the 
phytopathological station; the rural engineering station ; the entomo¬ 
logical station; experiment station for seed improvement; the forestry 
station. 

Inspection of agricultural instruction. 

The committee for administration and supervision, the inspectors of 
agriculture, the inspectresses of farmhouse management, and the State 
Agricultural Experts have had the oversight of the working of agricultural 
education in varying degrees. The reports prove that on the whole the 
different institutions fulfil their objects. 

Schools of horticulture. — The State schools are: the Ghent school 
of horticulture and the school of horticulture at Vilvorde. 

The schools subsidized by the State are those of Carlsbourg, Li^ge, 
Mons and Tournai. 

Temporary schools of horticulture. - -In most of the centres of pro¬ 
fessional horticulture temporary schools were established with the object 
of making it possible for practical gardeners to profit by the practice 
in other parts of the country, and to apply the results of science to their 
own work. 

There were also temporary schools where it seemed likely that market 
gardening or orchard work could be started. The number of schools 
amounted to 45 by the end of the period. 

There are also courses on fruit growing and market gardening and lec¬ 
tures on fruit growing, market gardening and horticulture. F, S. 

906 - Agronomic Investigation and Research in Italy. — borghesaxi, a., in Atti 

della Socteid Auronomtca Jtahana, Years II and III, Vol. 2, pp. J04-109, Bibliogr. Rome, 
June 30, 3 022. 

The writer observes that the “ statistical ” method introduced into 
physics and chemistry by Maxwell by the study of the theory of heat, 
has been applied to industry, in which it has led, among other things, 
to manufacture in bulk and series ; its application has also been very suc¬ 
cessful in biology and agronomy. By means of statistical clas¬ 
sification, it has been pt)ssible to make selection chronologically 
but spatially after a few years only, of the best types of plants and of 
the methods of fertilisation best adapted to soils, various cultures, etc. 
A statistical department has already been instituted in Eg3^t for plant 
selection (cotton, maize, etc.). The famous station at Rothamsted has 
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also loanded a statistical laboratory. In Germany the adoption of the 
new method has been retarded owing to the fact that workers are still 
too much under the influence of the old experimental empiricism. In 
other countries, such as France, Spain, etc., scientists are still less up to 
date in the matter of agronomic research than in Italy, where each of the 
agricultural exi>eriments carried out up to the present can bear critical 
examination. 

In order that the data collected may be arranged mathematically, 
they should be sufficiently homogeneous, definite and numerous, hence 
the necessity of coming to an agreement with regard to publishing uniform 
standards for experimental work and observation on broad lines. The 
writer suggests that the Society Agronomica ItaUana should take 
up the problem, entrus^ting the solution to a competent committee com- 
])osed of agronomists, biologists and mathematicians. The Society, it 
should be noted, has already taken steps in this direction by organising 
collective research. 

To carrj’' out this aim considerable financial resources are required. 
The author calls the attention of the State, the local consumers' coopera¬ 
tive societies, agricultural institutions and farmers to the fact that the 
])eriod of unaided science, is drawing to a close. To-day research-work 
needs definite financial support ; the funds are used for cost of material, 
iinidements, staff, travelling for first hand investigate and controls. The 
author criticises the increase of stations poorly equipped and over special¬ 
ised, such for instance as that for maize-culture ; it would be better to 
limit the number but to provide a better equipment, and also substa¬ 
tions for each i>artic'ular crop and specialists. 

The autlior proposes to the Society the following programme of re¬ 
search-wt)rk ■ i) a soil niax> of Italy ; 2) the nitrifying power and ferti¬ 
lity of .Italian soils ; 3) comparative tests as to the effects of liming 
according to soils and cultures ; 4) research and comparative tests on the 
most efficacious use of stable manure and organic matter ; 5) research 
and comparative tests on tlie efficacy of phosphates and other phosphatic 
fertilisers ; b) the possible influence of superphosphates on the oligo¬ 
dynamic elements : aluminium, iron, arsenic, etc. ; 7) research and compa¬ 
rative tests on the efficacy of new nitrogenous fertilisers ; 8) research 
as to the most economic use of water for irrigation ; 9) systematic research 
on “ dry farming " ; 10) study of the crop rotations best adapted to the 
different regions of Italy ; ii) registration of the local species of the chief 
plants cultivated in Italy : 12) registration of the principal local breeds 
of cattle in Italy; 13) maintenance^ of fish ponds for intensive pisci¬ 
culture ; 14) re\dsion of the methods of analysis for products useful for 
agriculture ; 15) unification and standardisation of the methods used in 
agricultural experiments ; 16) revision of the principles of agricultural 
statistics in Italy. After research on these and similar questions has 
been organised and successfully carried out during the required period 
of years, means should be devised for applying the results obtained to 
the improvement of agriculture. R. P. 
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907 - The Institute of Agrouomie Research^ Fianee. — bettno, a. (inspecteur gen^i 
des Stations Agronomiques de France), in Chimie et IndmttUy Vol. 7 , No. 6, 
pp. 1222-1224. Paris, June 1922. 

On the July 30,1922 a bill was presented in the Lower French Chamber 
for the foundation of an Institute for the development, promotion, organi¬ 
sation and coordination of scientific research in agriculture. 

Before this bill was discussed, art. 70 of the Financial Law of April 30, 
1921, was approved in the following form : 

An Ofiice for the development of Scientific Research as applied to 
Agriculture with the object of stimulating and intensifying agricultural 
production shall be established at the Ministry of Agriculture. This or¬ 
ganisation, called ** The Institute of Agronomic Research,'" shall be vested 
with independent powers in the administration of its civil and financial 
affairs. Its organisation, the conditions, under which it will work and 
the methods to be followed wiU be determined by a decree drawn up by 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Finance. 

At the same time two millions were voted in Parliament for scientific 
research, and the Institute was founded with the following statutory or¬ 
ders, published in the Journal Officiel of Dec. 28, 1921. 

To control, under the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, the sta¬ 
tions and laboratories already dependent on, and supported by, the Min¬ 
istry, and also other stations and laboratories which it may be deemed 
expedient to open ; the cost of building and upkeep will be borne by the 
Institute. It will also aid other stations and laboratories which have 
hitherto been maintained by the Ministry of Agriculture, and have the 
powder to make payments to scientific experts engaged upon agricultural 
rejsearch. Its essential duties will be: to coordinate the work of specialists, 
encourage research, giving it a bias towards practical utility rather than 
speculative science, to found a central library and publish a summary 
of the scientific work carried out both in France and abroad. 

The Institute was built at the beginning of 1922 ; and Roux, Doctor 
of Science and State Councillor, was appointed Director. His Board of 
Administration is composed of a chairman and 28 members appointed for 
a period of 4 years, 6 members being chosen by the Academy of Science, 
6 by the Academy of Agriculture, and 16 by the Ministry of Agriculture ; 
among the latter are 3 Members of Parliament, 3 well known agriculturists 
or scientists, 3 members of Agricultural societies and one member pro¬ 
posed by the Ministry of Finance. The administration of the Institute 
resembles that of a municipality and an annual budget is issued. It is 
also in touch with the Sanitary, Scientific and Suppression of Fraud De¬ 
partments. It has in its ser\nce 115 officials formerly attached to the la¬ 
boratory service. It has under its direct control 24 stations or laborato¬ 
ries ; 24 others, already supplied with educational facilities receive from 
it the staff and funds necessary for research work; and 36 other stations 
under the control of the Departments receive grants from the Institute. 

Cotisequently the Institute can rely on the support of 84 regularly 
established bodies i it is organised on regular lines and its system forms a 
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network of which" the junctions are the centres of agricultural districts 
with branches in the places where research is to be carried on. An agro¬ 
nomic engineer is placed in charge of the central office of documentation. 

A central laboratory which will direct the work in progress at the other 
laboratories and carry out the more intricate tests, is established at Che- 
vreloup (Rocquencourt) where 5 central stations will be erected on an area 
of 30 ha. : i) one for physics and climatology; 2) one for cultivated soil; 

3) one for plant breeding ; 4) one for general patholog>^; and 5) one for 
zoology and agricultural entomology. The Institute will thus supply 
the present deficiency of specialised laboratories for science applied to 
human and animal food, for apiculture, oliveculture and dairy-fa ruling. 

The existing laboratories will be assisted, strengthened, completed, and 
stimulated for their work ; where required, new laboratories will be found¬ 
ed and placed in touch with the whole system. 

The report made by the author describes the work which lies before 
the Institute of Agronomic Research. He is convinced that this task 
will be carried out methodically and at the same time vigorously and with 
set purpose, and that the Institute will not fail to contribute largely to 
agricultural progress. R. P. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

908 ~ Studies on the Reaetions between Soils and various Chemical Compounds. — soil pbysics 

Spurway, C. II., in Michigan Expertnunt Statwn Bulletin So, 51, pp. 5-29, bibliography 
of 10 works, I^iuJ^ing, Mich., 1921. 

In order more accurately to interpret the reactions between soils and 
chemicals commonly applied as fertilisers the author considered that it 
was necessary to extend his investigations and experiments on the effects 
of these compounds on soils of different kinds, taking into account the na¬ 
ture of the soils as well as the specific action of the fertiliser sidts and tlie 
compounds employed. The author is convinced that w'hate\'’er may be 
the exj)lanation of the processes which bring about these reactions, further 
progress depends upon an increase in our knowledge of the chemical cx^n- 
stitution of soils and the practical significance of the soil components, and 
in devising analytical methods for the estimations of these components. 

The difference in the results obtained and in the conclusions arrived 
at by many of tlie investigators engaged upon this question, is probabh" 
due to the fact that they have carried out their experiments with materials 
of different chemical constitution and composed of chemicals belonging 
to different groups, and also to the diversity of the analytical methods 
employed. On consideration of tlie work done in tliis field there appear 
to be three main ideas, or lines of thought: i) that betw^een the soil and 
chemical compounds there are chemical reactions only ; 2) that the pheno¬ 
mena obser\^ed can be explained by physical forces ; 3) that both chemical 
and physical reactions take place at the same time. 

The author describes his experiments,- undertaken as a study of the 
reactions between neutral salts, bases and hydrolysing salts, and basic 
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or acid soils of various clavsses. In these experiments the soil reaction was 
always tested with litmus paper. In order to eliminate the possibility 
of secondary and continuous reactions, which undoubtedly occur with 
slow filtration, tlie decantation method was used. The. procedure was 
always as follows : lOO gm. of air dried soil were well mixed for one hour 
with 500 cc. of solution, usually 1/50 Normal of the salt under consider¬ 
ation, at laboratory temperature. The liquid was then decanted and 
filtered rapidly through paper. The extracts so obtained were analysed 
by standard methods for the particular salt. All calculations of results 
were based on 500 cc. of solution. 

I. — Treatment with neutral salts. — Exi:)eriments were made with 
soils of various types, e. g., sandy loams, silts and clay-loams, with and 
without carbonate, and with solutions of chloride, sulphate and nitrate of 
I'otasli ; sulphate and nitrate of ammonia ; nitrate and sulphate of lime and 
chloride of magnesium. The anal>d:ical results obtained were recorded 
by the author in tabular form, and it appears that in practice in the reactions 
between the soil and neutral salts the cation only is retained. Practically 
all soils without exception precipitated the cations of neittral salts, and an 
equivalent quantity of another element contained in the soil was set free 
and passed into solution. The application of potassium .salts caused the 
liberation of an equivalent quantity of other soil elements, particularly 
calcium and magnesium which went into solution. In the case of treatment 
with calcium, the calcium is fixed and magnesium goes into solution ; with 
magne.sium chloride the calcium is found in solution and a corresj^onding 
amount of magnesium is fixed. The actions were reversible in all the cases 
studied. After the reaction, with one or two exceptions, all the solutions 
were alkaline. Soils having an alkaline reaction fixed a greater quantity 
of cation than acid soils of the same class. There is strong proof that the 
reactions involved are chemical in nature and that the cause of fixation 
in soils is the presence of soil elements, chiefly calcium and magnesium, 
and that the degree of fixation is dependent upon both the kind and quan¬ 
tity of reacting elements pre.sent, A soil which has received an applica¬ 
tion of magnesium chloride is able to fix a larger quantity of lime than one 
not so treated. 

IT. — Effects of Hydroxides. — The .same general methods were 
adopted as in the ca.se of neutral .salts. I^xperiments have been made 
with solutions of caustic potash and also with hydrate of lime. In tliese 
experiments it was found that soils of all types, whether of alkaline or acid 
reaction, fixed considerable amounts of potas.sium or calcium from their 
hydroxides without an equivalent exchange of other elements. After treat¬ 
ment with caustic potash the solution was alkaline to phenolphthalein and 
contained iron, aluminium and .silica but the quantity of calcium was 
very small, much less in fact than the solubility factor for this element 
ip the form of hydrate. 

Evidently potash was fixed from caustic potash without an exchange 
of calcium or magnesium and in addition iron, aluminium and silica passed 
into solution in considerable quantities. The potash thus fixed^ could be 
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set free again ahd replaced by calcium on treating the same soil witli 
solutions of the chloride or hydrate of calcium. In general it may be stated 
that soils having an alkaline reaction fix a larger quantity of cations than 
those with an acid reaction, although they may belong to the same class 
of soite, 

III. — E0€ci of Hydrolysing Salts. — The same experimental methods 
were always followed in dealing with potassium orthophosphate, mono¬ 
calcium-orthophosphate, calcium acetate, potassium acetate, potassium 
oxalate and iron chloride. 

These salts may be grouped into four classes according to their action 
on the soil ‘ a) salts with an alkaline reaction ; h) salts with an acid reac¬ 
tion ; c) salts which form .soluble salts by combination of their acid radical 
with the soil elements ; d) salts whose radical acid forms insoluble com¬ 
pounds. 

In general it may be said that under certain conditions salts which 
undergo hydrolysis give results similar to those of neutral salts, but under 
other conditions the results are <iuite dissimilar. When the acid radical 
of the salt is capable of forming a .soluble compound with the soil elements 
a reaction follows which is analogous to that obtained in the case of neu¬ 
tral salts. The soil cation is fixed and then a quantity ecjuivalent to that of 
the soil element goes into .sohttion. When on the contrary", the radical acid 
of the salt forms an insoluble compound with the soil element, usually in 
this case lime or magnesia, the two ions of the salt under consideration are 
fixed by the soil, but in different proportions from the chemical standpoint. 
This implies that the two ions can be fixed independently one of the other. 
As regards the basic or acid reaction of a salt, it can be seen that when the 
reaction is alkaline, that is, when the acid radical is removed, the re.sult 
is the same as in the case of the corresponding hydroxide ; when the reac¬ 
tion is acid the final result is the same as that obtained on treatment of a 
soil with the corresiionding acid. For example, on treatment w"ith ferric 
chloride, a salt with an acid reaction, the amount of iron fixed by the soil 
is i>roportional to the quantity of lime found in solution, although it is 
only in the case of sc»ils rich in lime that an appreciable amount is found in 
solution. The exx>eriments indicate that it is doubtful wdietlier the iron 
fixed by the soil can be re]>laced and that it is probably held in the hydr¬ 
oxide form. Hence the reaction would not be reversible. It may be 
observed that the alkaline .soils fixed a greater quantity of cations from 
hydrolysing salts than the acid soils of the same class, and also, that greater 
quantities of cations were fixed from hydrolysing than from neutral salts. 

The data accumulated in this research point strongly to the conclusion 
that when neutral salts, hydrolysing salts or hydroxides in solution, are 
placed in contact with soils, a chemical reaction results in which the cations 
or basic radicals of the added compounds are precipitated in the soil mass 
and the anions or acid radicals of the salts used form soluble compoimds 
with calcium or magne.sium, the re.sulting salts being found in the soil so* 
lution. When, on the contrary the radical acid forms an insoluble compound 
with calcium or magnesium, then that also is fixed or precipitated in the 
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soil. The results obtained are in accord with Wav*s chemical hypothesis 
{Journal Royal Agr. Soc,, Vol. II, 13 and 15) and form an important de¬ 
monstration of soil phenomena, particularly as regards the mineral constit¬ 
uents. These results justify the conclusion that almost all soils have acid 
and basic properties in common because they neutralise acids and also 
alkalies. The differences noted were quantitative only and these differ¬ 
ences were generally in favour of alkaline soils over acid soils of the same 
type. Apparently the reaction of a soil is to a large extent determined 
by quantity relationsliips, the mass action of its components, above all 
by the quantities of the reacting masses involved. 

A neutral soil then represents a case where the active masses of reserve 
alkalinity and acidity are equivalent. 

The above is of practical value with regard to knowledge of soil fer¬ 
tility. In order that some fertilising element may be held, it is essential 
that the soil itself 'should contain some other reacting substances such as 
calcium or magnesium, which are probably present in the form of silicates. 

This work shows the importance of making a special study of each 
soil if the best results are to be obtained from the use of fertilisers. 

Iv. M. 

909 - Aluminium Salts in the Soil. — Oenison, I. a. (Agricultural nx^crlment Station, 
University of lllinoif*) in Soil Science, Vol. 13, No.pp 81 -106, bibl. of 16 works. Bal¬ 
timore, Feb. iij22. 

It is known that salts of aluminium are present in soils in considerable 
quantities and are partly responsible for soil acidity. The toxicity of 
these salts towards crops has been demonstrated by numerous investiga¬ 
tions, but there is no definite information regarding their effect upon the 
proce.sses of animonification and nitrification. To solve this problem, 
the author carried out a .series of investigations under the direction and 
with the aid of A. L, Whitinc;. Acid .soils treated with distilled water 
left no trace of aluminium, so that this element cannot exist in a soluble 
form in the soil. On the other hand, it dissolved in a solution of ix>tassiuni 
nitrate, the Hopkins method for determining soil acidity. In this state 
it does not dialyse through a collodian membrane, and is present probably 
in the form of hy^droxide. Under tlie influence of mineral acids wliich 
displace the aluminium, this hydroxide may give rise to soluble salts of 
aluminium w^hich are the consequence, and not the cause, of the acidity. 
Aluminium salts stimulate animonification, but act adversely upon nitri¬ 
fication, which is explained by the fact that they produce hydrogen-ions. 
Their influence gradually decreases, and after a couple of months the ad¬ 
verse action upon nitrification disappears. The same effect may immedia¬ 
tely be obtained artificially by means of calcium carbonate, and in a less¬ 
er degree by Iricalcic or monocalcic phosi>hate, because the calcium-ion 
precipitates the aluminium-ion. Under natural conditions, aluminium 
is never able to exercise a toxic action by means of its own soluble salts, 
even in acid soils, because it is rendered or kept insoluble by such actions. 

I,. V. 
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9x0 ~ Mature ol Soil AeidltF In North-East India. — carpbkttbr, p. h , and pTarlbr, 

C. H,, in The Indian Tea Association^ Scientific Department, Quafterly Journal, pt. Ill, 
pp. 12X-Z44, bibl. of 32 works. Calcutta, 1921. 

Soil acidity is insufficiently studied in tropical and sub-tropical coun¬ 
tries. The authors have studied it in the tea-growing districts of North- 
Bast India, where it diminishes production, either because it lowers soil 
fertility or because it facilitates the outbreak of certain diseases. 

Soil acidity may be due to various causes. Its extent may be measured 
by numerous metliods, which react in varying proportions on the factors 
which cause it; this explains why they do not agree among themselves. 
They are based on hydrogen-ion concentration (electric conductibility, 
calories, saccharose inverision, liberation of iodine etc.), on neutralisation 
by means of bases or salts with a basic action, carbonate, bicarbonate and 
hydrate of calcium, barium or sodium, calcium acetate, etc., on a .solution 
of weak bases (aluminium or iron contained in the soil) b3’^ means of neutral 
salts (potassium nitrate, soda nitrate, etc.). Tiie authors find that these 
methods, often too drastic, are all inexact or uncertain. The Indian 
Tea Association recommended the Albert method modified by I.^yon 
and B.azzicl. It consists of treating the soil first with barium hydrate, 
then with ammonium chloride. The authors have used it largely, but do 
not believe it is exempt from the criticism passed on the other methods. 
Though not perfect, they prefer Hopkins' potassium nitrate method. 
It measures more especially the quantity of aluminium dissolved in the soil 
or capable of entering into solution. This method, then, not only en¬ 
ables the actual acidity to be measured, but also the potential acidity, 
that is, that w^hich may be liberated, which is of equal importance. The 
fir.st is united to soluble and ionisable aluminium .silicates, the second to 
aluminium hydroxide derived from .silicic minerals in soils undergoing 
laterisation ; this colloid's degree of hjxlration affects the latent acidity 
of the soil. 

Aluminium also dissolves easil}" in calcium hydrate. This is surprising, 
since calcium aluminate is in.soluble ; it is evident that the aluminium pass¬ 
es into solution as a silicate. It also dissolves in basic hydrates. 

According to the authors, eveiydhing points to ionised aluminium 
as being the chief cause of the actual and potential acidiU’^ of the soils studied 
in India. In tliis connection, the authors remind us that Connor, Abbot 
and Daikuhara have proved that aluminium and iron may be found in 
the soil in a state of solution as acid silicates in the absence of sufficient 
quantities of lime and magnesia to neutralise these salts : also that the alu¬ 
minium in solution sufficiently explains the lack of fertility" in acid soils, 
as it has a direct toxic action on the plants and bacteria of the soil, even 
in minute quantities (i ‘ i 000 000 of aluminium-ign). 

The degree of acidity registered by Hopkins' method differs entirely 
from that determined by steeping the soil in lime or other bases, but there 
is a close parallel between this degree and the fertility. This shows the in¬ 
fluence of dissolved or soluble aluminium (ionised or ionisable) in regulating 
fertility^ and proves the imi>ortance of these determinations. 
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According to the authors, the acidity caused by aluminium, which is 
common in the tropics, is favoured not only by the absence of lime or 
magnesia, but also by the imperfect drainage, heavy rains, irrational 
methods of culture etc. 

Potash added to acid soils always diminishes their fertility at first 
because it renders the aluminium salts soluble and increases their toxicity- 
But if the soils are light and permeable, the aluminium is rendered soluble 
and afterwards quickly liberated, as proved by Miraso ; thus, after the 
first year, the potash is very beneficial ; the soils become better adapted 
to tea culture, the yield is considerably increased and certain parasites, 
such as the HelopeiHs Thetvora, disappear. On clay soils, however, which 
cannot be easily leached out, the aluminium remains even after having 
been rendered soluble b^" the potash, which only does harm. As the clay 
soils cannot be leached out, they collect soluble aluminium, which is the 
cause of infertility. 

Imiie, in the form of carbonate, superphosphate, etc., also has a good 
effect, similar to that of potash. According to the authors, this is due to 
the fact that it precipitates aluminium, renders it impervious to attack 
even from the acids freed from organic manures and fiKes it strongly and 
permanently in the scjil. Besides this, it neutralises acidity ; probably 
these two actions are to some extent connected, whereas, according to 
Hoaglanjl), they are only coincident. JU. V. 

911 - Soil Acidity and Bacterial Activity. — stli»hi:nson, r i*: (AKricuiiuiai College, 

X'^niversity of Kentucky^ in Soil St.itnc*, Vol. 12, Xo 2, l>p i untl i 4 5'if>2, fig i, 

bibl of 13 work^ BAltiiiiorc, Aug i<>2X 

It has not yet been decided how and why soils become acid. In the 
decomposition of organic matter, bases and acids are formed, for instance, 
the processes of ammonification and nitrification. The products thus 
formed subsequently undergo changes ; for instance, the acids react on the 
mineral substances of the soil, ot which they hasten the disintegration 
and increase the availability, but which are sometimes precipitated, thus 
delajdng their absorption by plants. 

All these sub'-tances are partly absorbed by plants, wliich tend to keep 
the soil neutral by a process of auto-regularisation, plant growth being 
hindered by acidify; they are brought into contact with the water, which 
tends to acidify the soil by setting free its bases ; the substances however 
are partly restored by vegetation and manuring. Many factors therefore 
unite to produce and regulate soil reaction. Among these, evidently 
decomposing organic matter exercises an important influence, but little 
research has been made on this question. 

The author had already studied (i) the effect of the decomposition 
of sonie of these substances, nearly all of definite chemical composition ; 
albumin, casein, dextrovse, ammonium sulphate, starch, blood and alfalfas 
But he wished to study other organic materials of more general use in agii- 

(i) See R. iijnj. No. 1084 (AV/) 
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culture, such as farm manure, cottonseed meal, dried blood, clover and other 
green crops, and oat straw. As in the earlier work, he used two soils, one 
rather sandy and light in colour, the other of the loam type, dark and fairly 
rich in organic matter ; tests were made in earthenware jars, fertiliser being 
added to the soil at the rate of 5000 lbs. per acre, on the basis of 2 000 000 
lbs. of soil per acre ; straw was added generally in smaller quantities. In 
many tests he also used calcium carbonate precipitates in half the quanti¬ 
ties above mentioned. 

Soil acidity, as determined by the TackiJ method by means of hyper- 
saturating with calcium, does not increase when decomposing organic 
materials are present, unless there i*- a large production of nitric acid. The 
addition of lime always increa'-ed nitrification ; it ij- e\ddent that the lime, 
saturating the nitric acid, prevents the latter from becoming too concentrat¬ 
ed, in which state at a certain moment it injure*- the bacteria which cause 
acidity and thus automatically stop^ the process of nitrification. With 
limestone, the nitrifiers become more active ; at the Jrame time however 
ammonification becomes less mten^^e. If nitric nitrogen and ammoniacal 
nitrogen be added, smaller quantities are found in limy *-oilc, probably 
because the lime lenders the micro-organiems more active, and these 
eventually assimilate and make organic the ammonia compounds and the 
nitrates, which no longer exi*‘t as such. Certain natural fertilisers, ‘-uch 
as horse manure, produce ‘-mall quantities- of ammonia and nitrates, perhaps 
because they cau‘-e a vigorous growth of micro-organism'-. Straw also 
1 educes change and nitnfication. 

The soluble unknown non-protein nitrogen, not including the nitrates 
and ammonia compounds, <?howed little effect under the various organic 
treatment'-. Only the cotton'^eed meal gave any large increa'-e. In all 
cases liming decreased the nitrogen content. 

In practically all ca^es the soils ^how reaction under acid and organic 
treatment, but without greatly modif^nng the true acidity as determined 
by hydrogen-ion concentration This is especially true of ‘-oils rich in or¬ 
ganic matter and clay Thus citric acid remained inactive in hydrogen- 
lou concentration. On the other hand, the acidity was alway^^ increased 
by the addition of a mineral acid, ‘-uch as sulphuric acid. A similar action 
is certainly exercised by hydrochloric acid, acid •-ilicate'-, etc., wliich are 
found in certain manures and fertilisers. It is interesting to note that 
neutral salts act in the same way as mineral acids ; for imtance, ammonium 
sulphate is physiologically an acid because, while destroying the organic 
basic radical, the mineral-acid radical remains ; it is more active than a sim¬ 
ilar quantity of albumin because the latter forms nitrogenous ba«es which 
nitrify slowly ; on the other hand, it is more active than a like quantity of 
sulphuric acid. The addition of a mineral base decreases the acidity in 
every case ; certain neutral salts also act as bases : thus, limestone decrease 
hydrogen-ion concentration to a little over 8 pH, which seems to be the 
alkaline limit caused by limestone. 


Iv. V. 
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9x2 - Nitrogen Economy in Soils* — bear, F. E. (Professor of Agricultural Chcanistiy 

an <1 Soils, Ohio State University, Columbh ) in Jownal of the American Society of Ai^ro- 

nomv, Vol 14, No. 4, pp. 136-152, bibliography of 35 works. Geneva ConteienccN. J., 

9 figs., bibl, April 1922. 

In 1840 I/iEBiG Stated that nitrogen in the form of ammonia dissolved 
in the rain was the source of the nitrogen tfsed by plants. Estimations 
carried out subsequently by La wits and G11.BERT and exact determinations 
made recently by RussKi.1. and Richai^ds prove that the amount of ni¬ 
trogen supplied to the soil in the rainfall is usually not more than from 5 
to 8 lb. annually, although occasionally the amount may be as much as 
15 to 20 lb. per acre ; the quantity tends to increase with a greater rainfall 
and also with nearness to industrial centres. 

Atmos-pheric nitrogen is fixed in the soil in considerable amounts by 
two distinct bacterial process-es. One, termed symbiotic, is effected by 
Bact. radicicolu wliich exi'-ts in the roots of leguminosae. The work of 
this organi'=m can be estimated by three methods : comi>arison between 
legumes and non-legumes ; comparison of inoculated and non-inoculated 
legumes ; analysis of the soil before and after the experiment, taking into 
account the nitrogen wliich may be added to or removed from the soil by 
any cause. The amount of nitrogen supplied to the '•oil by this means is 
considerable. Arny and Thatcher have shown recently that melilot 
is able to fix nitrogen to the extent of 133 lb. per acre per annum, but as a 
rule the quantit3" is very much smaller. Nitrogen fixation is known to 
be stimulated by the use of phosphorus, potassium and lime, and leguminous 
plants are thus indirectly a'^shted as their nitrogen requirements are sup- 
jilied. Nitrogen fixing bacteria are sensitive to acid conditions in vaiying 
degrees. Fred and Davenport found the optimum pH for so^^bean to be 
3.4 as compared to 4.3 for those of clover and 5.0 for melilot and lucerne. 
Salter finds that the optimum for the soil is about i pH higher than 
would be expected from culture solutions. It may be possible, as suggested 
by Lyon, to grow acid-tolerant legumes on soils in which nitrification is 
retarded. In addition to the symbiotic fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
there is the non-symbiotic piocess carried out by free-living bacteria of 
which Azotohacter i.s the prototype. There are other organisms belonging to 
this group, which are able to function in acid soils iinsuited to Azotohacter. 

It has been .shown by I'rei) and Golding that /i. radicicola has the 
capacity to fix nitrogen when free in the .soil and ab.sent from its host. The 
conditions which favour both symbiotic and non-.symbiotic bacteria are 
similar and include the presence of carbonaceous and mineral matter, 
the non-symbiotic types are less active but time is on their side as they 
work continuously whereas the other form is active only in the presence 
of its host-plant ; they thus play an important part in the supply of soil 
nitrogen. Investigators have estimated the quantity of nitrogen fixed 
by Azotohacter at from 15 to 14 lb. per acre per annum. All these 
organi'-ms choo.'-e the line of least resistance for obtaining their food and 
after the availal>le nitrates present in the soil have been utilised they 
then assimilate atmospheric nitrogen (Bonazzi), A third source of 
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nitrogen is that supplied by fertilisers which is more effective in some areas 
than others, for instance in Texas as compared with Ohio, This is related 
to the causes of the loss of soil nitrogen which vary in different districts. 
Nitrification actually entails a loss, as it renders nitrogen soluble and in 
this case if not immediately absorbed by plants it is easily washed away. 
Nitrification is hindered by acidity and assisted by alkalinity. In cold 
regions both nitrification and fixation of nitrogen are slow. 

The opposite is the case in warm countries. The fixation of nitrogen 
by leguminosae is more rapid than the process oi nitrification and in con¬ 
sequence a storage of nitrogen results. Kxperiments show that the great¬ 
est quantity of nitrogen is found in «oils which are neutral or slightly acid 
and that there is an optimum reaction of about 6 pH. 

Soil nitrogen is dimini'-hed by irrigation ; T^yon and Bizzet, in the 
course of their lysimeter experiments shewed that this loss amounted to 
about 3.4 lb. per acre, excluding the first year in which cultivation of the 
soil increased the quantity ; they also showed that the loss is closely related 
to the kind of crop grown. In the absence of vegetation the nitrogen loss 
averaged about 100 lb. per acre annually. This loss may be made up in 
practice by the cultivation of leguminous crops provided that phosphate and 
potash salts are applied, as was shown in the cylinder tests carried out at 
the New Jer'-ey Station. The field exi>eriments confirmed these results. 
On reviewing the subject it is seen tliat the nitrogen equilibrium is a result 
of many factors ; rainfall, soil reaction, cropping system, temperature, 
manuring, irrigation, type of soil, presence of worms, insects, etc. The 
loss may be made good by sound methods of rotation and by so doing 
the amount of manure ueces'^aiy^ will be reduced to a minimum. The most 
economical and the best plant growth is obtained when the losses and 
gains of nitrogen in the soil balance each other. Iv. V. 

913 - The Isolation of Sulphur-Oxydising Bacteria from the Soil(i). — jofpb, j.s. 
(New Jersey Aj^iictUtural Experiment Station) m Soil Science, Vol XIII, No 3, 
pp bibliography of 35 works. Baltimore, iMarch 19^2. 

The author gives a general descrii>tion of the sulphur-oxydising 
organisms, and abstracts are heie made of some of his lesser-known 
studies. Apart from the classical sulphur-bacteria Thioihfix and Beggia- 
tora he mentions the following groups * 1) Rodobacteria, already described 
by WiNOGRAi>SKY, of which the typical species is given the name of Thto- 
rhodaceen. They were discovered in 182(3 by Khrenbkrg, who named them 
Mmias okenii ; they are able to thrive in the light and need very Uttle ox3i^gen, 
2) Thiosolfobacteria discovered by Nat\nsohn in 1903 ; in 1904 Beijerinck 
described a t^q^ical species of Thiobacillus thiopurus which was able to con¬ 
vert thio-sulphates into tetrathionate ; 3) denitrifying sulphobacteria, 
discovered by Beijerinck in ic)04 and studied by Lieske in 1912. They 
are known as Thiobactcrium deniirificans and thrive in the absence of 
oxygen, which they obtain from nitrates, and liberate nitrogen ; 4) another 


(i) See R, Aug. 1922, No 80(E^.) 
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similar group of sulphur bacteria is mentioned by DuGGEi.1 which are non¬ 
threadlike organisms termed by Hinze Thtophysa volutan^, ThiospiriUum 
urinogradokit Omelian^ky, SpiriUum graUitum Molisch. The author re¬ 
fers to the work of Gicklehorn who described in a less exact manner a 
number of sulphur organisms. 

With a mixture of soil, sulphur and basic phosphate of lime, the au¬ 
thor was successful with a number ot cultures carried out in a liquid contain¬ 
ing neutral phosphate of potash, carbonate of lime or magnesia, nitrate of 
soda, sulphur and saccharose or dextrine. In the original cultures only 
8 to 9 % of the sulphur was oxidised but the acidity of the mixture was 
increased ; in many instances the cultures deteriorated but in two cases 
the oxidation of sulphur reached 18^,, The author tried to isolate the 
micro-organisms by employing the same media solidified with agar and 
obtained some bacterial colonies, both motile and non-motile and also 
fungi Transfers ot the bacteria to the lic|uid media did not produce an 
acidity equal to that of the original liquid culture medium Platings 
carried out at a later stage gave no bacterial result. The author then re¬ 
placed sodium nitrate by ammonium chloride as a source of nitrogen. 
He thus obtained a good medium in which the organisms were increasingly 
active and gave an acidity of i 2 pH He succeeded in obtaining by means 
of these transfers a pure culture ot bacteria which were very active in the 
presence of sulphur. This organism in 150 da\s oxidised 48 of the sul¬ 
phur contained in the cultuie and gave a stiong acid reaction below 2 pH. 
He has made eNi)eriments in collaboratum with Lipman and Wackman 
which will be published separately. The author has shown that a 
number of micro-organisms aie able to s<nne extent to oxidise sulphur. 
Rxperiments were carried out with two fungi {Muiot and Fusamim) and 
also with two bacteria which grew well on Czapfck’s solid medium. These 
germs to some extent dissolved insoluble phosphate, no doubt owing to 
the action of the sulphuric acid produced. These germs interact amongst 
themselve*- The author, for this reason, accepts the opinion expressed 
by Lipman that the process of sulphur oxidation in the soil is a result of 
the associated activities of different forms of micro-organisms, some of 
which bring about the oxidation wluch is then continued bv others. 

' R. V. 

914 ~ A Method for counting the Number of Fungi in the Soil. — waksman, s a 

(New Jerse> AKritultiiral Experiment Station, l>epartmcnl <>1 Soil Chemistry and llactcf- 

ioloKy) in Jourfnal of liacfinok Vol 7» No pp Baltimore, May 1922 

The spores of hyj>homycetes and other fungi in the soil are estimated 
by the t>late method with the same media and dilutions as are used for bacter¬ 
ia. As these bacteria are very numerous, the dilution of the soil is neces¬ 
sarily very high , but in these dilutions the fungi become so rare that very 
few api^ear on the plate in fact many plates are entirely free from fungi. 
The work therefore iTecomes impossible, or involves great error. But if 
the dilution of the soil be reduced, the bacteria become so numerous 4s to 
prevent the development and consequently the numbering of the fungi. 
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This difficulty was obviated by making use of acid media in which bacteria 
do not develop but fungi grow readily ; in this way a very low dilution 
of soil may be used. The author now gives the formula of an acid culture 
which gave very good results. In an experiment, he found 29 400 (± 1700) 
germs per gram of soil, whereas with agar-agar and egg-albumen an im¬ 
possible 460,000 (± 94 000) were found, that is, 20 times as many ; the 
soil dilutions in these two cases were respectively, i 000 and 200 000. 
The method may also be applied to the determination of the number of 
fungi in food preparations. The formula is as follows : glucose 10 gm. ; 
pex>tone 5 gm. ; acid x>otassiutn }>hospliate i gm. ; magnesium sulphate 
^'5 * dtstilled water 1000 cc. Boil, add sufficient sulphuric acid or 

phosphoric acid to bring the reaction to 3.6 to 3.8 pH (usually 12-15 cc* 
are sufficient) ; add 15 gm. of agar, hcnl, ran into tubes and sterilize as 
usual. The final reaction should be 4 i>H. V. 

cjt5 Plant Cancers’* and their Relation tp the Soil: studied on the Betm 

VUig^AriSm ~~ IfiiViXi:, M. in Amer,can Jourful of Jiotanv S, No. lo, pp. 507-525^ 

hibl. of 18 ^orks. Ivuucnstcr, Ta,. I>c<.. uni. 

The numeiTous varieties of Beta xmlgaris are subject to a sporadic dis¬ 
ease winch shows itself in the form of large tumors on the roots. There 
are two kinds, one called crown gall and the other tubercular disease. They 
are caused by two bacilli, respectively known as Bacterium tumefaciens 
and Bacterium beticolum, which were discovered by Smith, Brown and 
Townsend (1911). Townsend (19x5) concluded that the galls have no 
marked effect upon the size of the sugar beet and J ensen (1918) found they 
had no detrimental effect on mangel wurzels. He observed that the large 
tumor-like formations on the sugar beet are of ver^’ irregular structure and 
that the tumor in almost every case is small in the garden beet. Many 
questions s;till remain to be decided : to ascertain more exactly the effects 
of the tumor on the roots and leaves of the plants attacked ; to determine 
the cause of the greater susceiJtibility of the sugar beet in comparison 
with other varieties of the Beta vulgaris ; to try to produce races proof 
again.st attack wliich will retain their qualities ; to differentiate the two kinds 
of disease from the hi.'-tological point of view, and to study the relation of 
the disease to the soil. 

The author undertook this last x>roblem and proceeded to solve it 
by systematic research and weight determinations. He experimented on 
3 varieties of Beta ; mangel wurzel and two garden varieties. When the 
tap roots began to appear, he inoculated them with from 5 to 10 injections 
made with a needle dipped in a culture of Bact. tumefaciens ; 3 types of 
tumors were thus regularly produced : smooth, warty and mixed. For the 
pot tests, four kinds of soil were u.sed : garden soil mixed with plenty 
of manure ; brown clay loam with manure ; the same without manure; 
and sand. The growth of the plants decreased in the same order and that 
of the tumors also diminished in the same proportion. In the first soil a 
similar result was observed ; in the two higlily manured lots, the inoculated 
xnangel wurzels showed vigorous growth and the tumors on their roots were 
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large, whereas in the sandy tinmanured lot the plants and tnmors were 
poorly developed. 

This disease therefore seems to develop more actively on the better 
nourished plants, especially those treated with nitrogen compounds. The 
writer recalls certain similar facts observed with regard to other plants* 
He also points out that the analogies of crown gall with animal cancer, 
recognised by Smith, Jknsen, the writer and others, are increased by 
this action. Iv. V, 

916 - Soil Factors and Plant Growth. — moorf, b , fn Ecology, voi 3, No i, pp 65-83' 

6 figft., bibl. of 12 woiks Brooklyn, Tan. 1022. 

Among recent investigations on the importance of the .soil in control¬ 
ling plant growth and distribution, that of Fernat,t> on the distribution 
of Pinus Bankstana and Thuja occidentalis in connection with geological 
formation, and that of Hksskeman on the importance of different kinds 
of humus in Swedi'-h forests are deserving of attention. The beneficial 
influence of humus on plant life has long been recognised, but it was at¬ 
tributed solely to its effect upon the water-holding capacity of the soil and 
to its rendering the latter lighter and better ventilated, whereas Hes.see- 
MAN recognised that it is an effective agent in nitrogen production. The 
influence of soil reaction on T>lant growth has often been studied, but most 
attention has been given to acidity and alkalinity has thus been neglected. 

The writer has studied the influence of humus and alkalinity on cer¬ 
tain conifers (3 pines and a cedar . Pinus rtgida, P, Banksiana, P, Rest- 
nosa and Thuja Occident ahs), on a sugar maple (Acer saccurum) and on 
wheat. The .«oils were of ptire .sand, pure humus and a mixture of 80 % 
of sand with 20 % of humus. To eliminate the effects of the greater 
moisture-holding capacity of the liumus, the soils were kept continually 
moist. For the plant-growth determination®, the height from the ground 
and the depth of the roots (of the pines only) were measured, the green 
weight was taken, and abo the dry weight of wheat. Certain qualities, 
as indicated by appearance, colour, etc , were also noted. 

On the whole, growth was difficult in sand, less .so in the mixture of 
sand and humus and vigorous in humus, in spite of strong acidity. Kvid- 
ently humus supplier nutriment which can be no other than nitrogen. 

As regards conifer seedlings, the influence of humus was greatest in 
the case of Pinus Banksiana and P, rtgida, less with P. resinosa and still 
less with Thuja occidentalis, which came up with difficulty in spite of the 
humus. These results lead to the conclusion that humus is especially 
beneficial to trees which in a natural state also grow on sterile soils ; on 
the other hand, trees which require better soils find humus insufficient. 
The growth of wheat, a cultivated plant, was also little affected by humus 
with the exception that it favoured the growth of stems or shoots owing 
to its rich nitrogen content as compared with its carbon content. This 
accords with the observations of other writers. 

Soil alkalisation was produced by the writer by means of quick-lime. 
He tried two types, one stronger (with 2.0 %, 2.4 % and 4.0 % of lime. 
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according to the soil type), and the other lighter (with 0.75 %, 0.8 % and 
0-5 % of lime). Even a weak alkalisation still had a very unfavourable 
influence on seedlings, with the exception of those of the cedar. Sugar 
maple seedlings when transplanted all died immediately, except those 
planted in the sand. Numerous seedlingvS of other species also died ; those 
which survived were poor in growtli. The roots of the conifers became 
brown and shrivelled. This injurious effect diminished in time but was 
still marked after 40 days. 

Earge (i^uantities of lime also had a decidedly unfavourable effect on 
wheat, not so much as regards height as weight, which was taken both 
before and after drying in an oven. This effect was more marked in 
cultures made in sand or with a little humus ; it was hardly noticeable in 
pure humus cultures. On the other liand, moderate quantities of lime 
showed a favourable influence, e^i)ecially on humus cultures, in which, 
with the addition of lime, wheat grew better than in the untreated soil. 

Wheat therefore differs from trees in this respect, which shows that 
care '‘hould be taken in applying the results obtained with cereals to trees, 
and vice-versa. E. V. 

017 ~ Soil Acidity and Plant Ck>niposition of a Peat Bog. — Moorv, b and Tayix>r, n. 
(Brooklyn liotanic Oaidcn), in Fcolo^y, Vol 2, No 4, pp -i6i. Brf>ok:lyn, Oct 1921. 

Mt. Desert Island lies off the eastern coast of the state of Maine. 
The predominant vegetation i.s northern, with a number of arctic alpine 
plants, but s<iuthern forms are also found. A similar combination of 
northein and southern forms is found in the insect fauna of the island. 
On the south side of the island is a small bog 50 > ds long by 25 wide, which 
is caused by an undrained depression in a granite formation which forms 
a great part of the island. The bog is coveied with marsh plants, chiefly 
sedges. Its specific acidity is pH 4.5-4. The drying up of the water 
in summer, instead of making the acids stronger through higher concentra¬ 
tion diminishes their intensity. Around the edge of the bog is a granite 
outcrop covered with vegetation. Under the roots of the Empe^rum 
nistrimi the acidity is lower, being pH 5 o only. 

Round the margin of the bog is a stunted growth of black spruce {Pi 
cea nigra) with a mixture of larch and otlier plants ; here the aciditx' 
is still lower, being pH 6. In these three zones of varjuiig acidity, the 
flora changes not only according to environment, but also according to 
origin. In the first zone, there aie 25 of arctic alpine plants, in the se¬ 
cond 6.3 and in the third, none at all. In the author's opinion, the first 
zone contains the older species and the other two zones contain a progres¬ 
sively increasing number of those subsequently introduced. L. V. 

918 - Influence of Soil Reaction on EarUi Worms. — arrhenuts, o (StockhoUn), in 
Ecology^ Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 2^5-257* WW of 7 works. Brooklyn, Oct. 1921 

After referring to the brilliant studies by C. Darwin and P. MihxPR, 
according to which the presence or absence of earth-worms largely de¬ 
termines the condition of the soil as regards acidity, the author mentions 
a hypothesis previously formulated by himself viz., that the two kinds 
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of soil depend, on the contrary, upon the*r hydrogen-ion concefitratian 
Against this hypothesis it could be objected tliat the earth worms are cap¬ 
able of causing both the chemical reaction and the soil type The author 
therefore wished to discover what modifications may be produced by earth 
worms on soils with different reactions He modified the soil reaction by 
adding decinomial solutions of sulphuric acid and potassic hydrate or 
iodine hydrate, in each case with the same cjuantitv of water (50 %) 
After the preliminary experiments, b> ‘simple interpolation calculations 
he prepared a series of soils measuring entire units of pH from 3 to ro 
After having checked the hvdrt)gen-ion concentration of this soil, he added 
a certain number of earth woims After the first senes of e\i>eriments in the 
‘'Treublaboratonum of‘s Lauds Idanentuine Buitenzorg, with the usual 
Javanese earthworm Penchatfa tndita Horst, the worms, after t ^r 5 days, 
were li\’ing and vigorous In pH 6 and 7 concentrations, there had 
even been propagation, whereas, in the other concentrations, the worms were 
dead or dying In another experiment in the Laboratory of Soils and Bac¬ 
teriology", in the I’'niv’'ersitv of California at Berkeley, the results were even 
more convincing wnth LuynhrMHs kryistris L After ^ ^ ^ da>s the worms 
only remained alive m the pH (> and 7 concentrations This proves that 
earth worms not oiih cause soil reaction but are themseh'es strongh 
influenced b\ it Tins is in accord with the ex])enences of other author¬ 
ities For instance, Prjscoii informed the author that in ivgypt there 
are no earth worms in the best soils , and troni the observations made by" 
the author, nearly all good Kg\ptian soils have a pH above 7 5 The ob¬ 
servations of A F SHf)Hiv and Sh Hx rwijz ma^ also be quoted, according 
to which the irntabihtv of the earth-worms {Allobophora foeitda Sav ) 
is proportionate to the hxdrogen- and Indrowl ion concentration 

To conclude, in the author's opinion, the reliction is the primary fac¬ 
tor in the soil tvpe L 

Q19 - Quantity of assimilable Phosphoric Acid and Potassium in Soils. urioux, cir 

m Annah*i dt scitnn a ro^uymujne Ytai XXXIX Vo >, S2 i(n» r.ir»s, >Liich 

Apr i()22 

Agronomists and chemists still disagree as to the iitiht\ of chemically 
analysing arable land, such analysis as let being far trom a sure guide as 
to what, if an>, fertihsei slionid be used I'rom deductions niacle which 
have been disproved in practice, the utility of this anahsis has been quest¬ 
ioned It has been confined, in fact, to determining tlie four principal 
elements forming the fertilising leserve of the soil total nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, potassium and calcium, the last three being siduble in concentrated 
boiling acids It is useful to know tlie qiiantitv of nutritive reserves, but 
this will only be of relative value if the proportion of fertilising elements 
which may be available for plants, cannot be estimated at least approxi¬ 
mately , this proportion indicate'- the degree of fertility 

Some important data have already been ascertained The problem 
is to find the solvent to be adopted which would have an action comparable 
to that of the roots of the plants cultivated, or preferably, to tliat of 

[tis-tf*] 
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the general phenomena of soktbiUty through which the plants can be nour¬ 
ished. The author tries to find solvents which, with the present means of 
analysis, will give results more in conformity with those obtained in practice. 
Among other experiments, the author makes a comparative study of two 
methods for estimating the assimilable phosphoric acid and potassium 
viz., B. Dyer's andTn. Schloesin<; junior's afterwards A. i>E Sigmond's, 
methods. 

Dykr, who had at his disposal at the Experimental Station of Rotham- 
sted soils which had received ai>plications of fertilisers for 30 years of which 
the action was perfectly well known, employed the following method : 
after having determined in a large number of plants the acidity of the 
sap contained in the fresh roots, wdiich is about 0.85 %, he treated them 
with a solution of citric acid at i finding between the parts untreated and 
those phosphated a ratio of i : i 7 for the total phosphoric acid, soluble in 
boiling hydn^chloric acid, and i : 6 for phosphoric acid soluble in weak 
citric acid. It may be presumed that the latter only dissolves the i^hos- 
phoric acid which can be assimilated by the plants and is found 
in small quantities in the untreated parts ; hence the marked difference 
between the terms of the second ratio. Dykr obtains similar figures for 
potash. C^n comparing the results of the analyses with those of the cul¬ 
tures he confirms the fact that citric acid acts on phosphates and potash 
in nearly the same way as the natural solvent formed by the plants. 

He gives the following practical rules : arable .soil should contain at 
least 5.10 of phosphoric acid soluble in i citric acid for cereals and 
an api)reciably higher percentage for root cultures. Though it is diffi¬ 
cult to foresee whether the addition of potassic salts is beneficial, the fig¬ 
ures for potash are the same. 

G.\roka in applying Dyicr'.s method, increased the limits slightly, 
generally u.sing phosphatic fertilisers when he found only o.i to 0.2 %q 
of assimilable pho.sphoric acid. When the pho.sphoric acid soluble in 
citric acid reaches the figure of 0,3 the utility of these fertilisers ceases 
from the economic point of view. The utility of potash in an assimilable 
form continues up to 0.15 ; these methods indeed appear to agree in 

results with those obtained wlien fertilisers are api)lied to cultivated soils, 
provided the latter are not calcareous. 1>yi:r himself thinks that for these 
a larger quantity of citric acid is necessary" so as to neutralise the carbonate 
of lime they contain. Further, for soils containing 15 to 20 of car¬ 
bonate of lime, which is not unusual, the method is uncertain in its results ; 
the citrate of calcium formed, covers the seeds with carbonate of lime 
and limits its action ; the evaporation and calcination which follow should 
also be taken into account. 

These reasons induce the author to give up citric acid as a solvent and 
make a comparative study of the method, the principle of which was in¬ 
vented by Th. Schkoksing Jun. and its technical application by de Sig- 
MOND. ScHEORSiNG divides phosphates into two distinct groups : those 
which are soluble in 0.5 %0 citric acid and those soluble in about i %o. 
In the first of these groups, the phosphoric acid dis.solved should belong to 
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phosphates with a calcium, magnesium and alkaline base, but not to those 
with an iron and aluminium base, which dissolve at an acidity of over i %o. 
Soils from which the excess of phosphoric acid is separated with very 
weak acids are the same as those from which this excess is removed 
by water and other solutions witli which they come contact. Hence it 
is concluded that this phosphoric acid belongs to the first group. De 
SiGMOND confirms the existence of these two groups of phosphates, finding 
in 12 of the 14 kinds of soil examined that tlie quantity of phosphate dis¬ 
solved, at acidities between i^^'oo i '^00 per unit of nitric acid, is invar¬ 
iable. In operating on 100 samples in which the need for phosphoric 
acid had been proved by experiment, he observed that though there is no 
constant connection between the total phosphoric acid content and the 
phosphate requirement of soils, there is a very close connection between 
the amount of phosphoric acid in an assimilable form and the need of a soil 
for phosphatic fertiliser. 

The author adopts Sigmoni>*s method, applied in such a way that the 
final acidity is always between 200 and 1000 mg. per unit of nitric acid, 
and preferably about 500 mg. He uses a titrated solution of nitric acid 
of which I cc = 100 mg. of nitric acid and a solution of potassium hydrate 
of which I cc. = 10 mg. of nitric acid. 

In a large number of soils, more or less rich in carbonate of lime, the 
author, by using the official, Dykk's and Scrn.oKSiNo's methods, also de¬ 
termines the quantity of assimilable ix)tassium dissolved in nitric acid at 
a concentration of approximately o 5 He gives two tables in which 

the soils are grouped according to increasing basic content which giv’'e 
an exact explanation of the two methods. 

Dyer’s method gives a higher return ot phosphoric acid than SCHI.0E- 
sing-De Sigmond’s, this being due to the fact that citric acid at i 
a good solvent both of iron and aluminium phosphates and als<> of soil 
and alkahne soil phosphates in slight combination 

Haee and Demoeon maintain that all the phosphate combinations 
found in soil appear to be represented in Dyer’s citric solution, for besides 
calcium there are organic matter and salts of iron and aluminium. A 
possible objection to Dyer’s method is that it is not easily applied to all 
soils, calcareous or otherwise, and that it dissolves iron and aluminium 
phosphates too easily, which phosphates are considered to have less eas> 
access to plants than calcium and magne.sium i)hosphates. This method, 
however, has been of great service in the analysis of silicious soils wntain- 
ing lime or clay. 

The Scheoesing-De Sigmond method has the advantage of rajnd and 
easy application to non-calcareous soils as well as to those which are highl> 
calcareous. It also appears to allow a better classification of soils which 
are to be treated with phosphate applications. 

The relative assimilability however of the soil phosphates in slight 
combination, soluble in nitric acid at 0.5 %o, and the more or less gelatin¬ 
ous iron and aluminium phosphates which are to be studied, should be 
borne in mind. 
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The quantities of assimilable potash separated are smaller than those 
of phosphoric acid, probably because potash enters into less varied combin¬ 
ations. The limits which show a poorness in the soil content of potash 
may be considered as being o.2u 1 >yer’s method and (J.30 %© by 

SCHI^OESINO'S. 

In conclusion, the author thinks that soil analysis limited to the study 
of its four principal elements is insufficient for fixing the phosphoric acid 
and especially the potash needs of the soil. He admits at the same time that 
the Dyer and Schx.,oesing-Dk Sigmond methods mark a great advance 
and are, together with the official method of determining by concentrated 
boiling acids, almost exclusively emplo3'ed up to the present, of great help 
in these researches. R. P. 

920 - Necessity for defining Soli Types in Investigations on Yield. — brown, p. h 

(l*rf>fessoi of Soil Bacteriology, aiitl Chief in Soil Chemistry ami JJacteiicjloKy in the 

P'xpeiinient Station, Iowa State Collcj'e, Anie^, lr>wa), in Journal of the American 

Soctct^ of A economy, Vol. 14, No. 5, pp. 10^ -206. (rcneva, N. Y. lU'ay 1922. 

Until comparatively recently there has been a tendency to make a 
general application of culture investigations, the results of which, on 
the contrar>% apph^ only to the soil used. The numerous disagreements 
and contradictions in the results obtained by different investigators, and 
even by the same investigator, should l>e attributed in a great measure to 
the fact that conditions were different and above all that different soils 
were used. Many of the failures of farmers when applying these results 
to field work are due to tliis ; hence the distrust in these experiments felt 
by practical men. Nevertheless, agriculture is greatly indebted to experi¬ 
mental work, wliich has proved of inestimable economical value and 
needs no apology. 

Few of the results of experiments apply to a/l soils ; generall3% the par¬ 
ticular soil type should be taken into account. Numerous investigators 
continue to ignore tliis essential feature. Tliis is partl^’^ exjdained by the 
fact that they wish to make the best of their results by applying them gen¬ 
erally ; at the same time the farmers ask for advice which may be put into 
practice without difficulty and with the fewest possible restrictions. It 
should be remembered also that the experimental stations and scientific 
laboratories have a tendency to publish as much as possible and that the 
investigators desire to make themselves known earl5^ and to acquire hon¬ 
ours, which blunts their critical sense and leaves their published work 
defective. There is a tendency to arrive at hasty and too generalised 
conclusions which leads to disillu.«^ion. Applications should be more specific. 

Care should be taken however not to fall into the opposite extreme, 
as UiPMAN and Linhart liave done, according to whom fertiliser tests 
are oi very limited application, of no practical value and do not justify 
the exi>enditure of energy and money involved. This hypercritical attit¬ 
ude has no foundation; unfortunately it influences the uninitiated and 
brings discredit on soU experimental work in the minds of other 
scientists, farmers and co-operative societies. 
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Wliat is of importance is to determine the soil type when making in¬ 
vestigations. Once this is done there can be no question but that under the 
same conditions results on the whole will be similar. After a very long 
experience, the writer is convinced that the clas**ification by the IT. S. 
Bureau of Soils gives a sound definition of soil types. This classification 
includes several hundreds of types ; in some ca.<*e.s even the distinctions 
are so fine that it is impossible to distinguish the types described and this 
involves too much of the per*^onal equation. In spite of this defect how¬ 
ever, it is fundamentally sound and offers a firm ba^^i** for scientific and 
practical men. 

To prove the different reactions of dissimilar soils treated with the same 
fertiliser, the writer de'-cribe*' numerous field exjjjeriments carried out on 
lo soils to which he applied 5 kinds of fertili^-'ers and on which he cultivat¬ 
ed oats, clover and maize, and also pot experiments on q soils treated in 
the same way and on which wheat and clover were grown. Certain fertil¬ 
isers proved beneficial, though in varying degree*^, to certain cultures on 
all the soils ; thus, lime to clover and manure to maize and oats. Other 
treatments however gave very different re'-nlts with the same crop on 
different soils Thus, in a pot te^-t, a complete fertiliser gave an increase 
of 60 in clover yield over the control in one ’►oil, and 900 more in 
another. Different soils, therefore, may re^'pond m a very different wa3" 
to fertilisers and correctives. Tliis fact is well known as regards sulphur, 
potassium, etc. The influence of fertilisers as regards the nitrogen content 
of tops and roots varies ; that on bacteria abo varies, and the author 
has made a special study of this question. Other inve'-tigations have been 
made by him to determine the relation*- l>etween the *-oil type and its chem¬ 
ical composition. D V. 

921 - Relations between Soil Typs and Root Form of Pine S3edlings. — iiaasis, v vv. 

(United States Forest Service) in I ioJo;v, Vol 2, No 4, pj> 292 J of 

work‘ BxookJyn, Oct, 1021 

While studying the natural reproduction of Pmns pondcrosa scapu- 
lorum at the Fort Valley Station, Flagstaff (Arizona), the writer has been 
trying during the last two year*^ to correlate t he character of root develop¬ 
ment of the young *?eedlingb with the types of soil. He has made a stud}' 
of 286 plants divided into ‘-ix age cla^'-ej-. The ^oils, almo.st all of ba¬ 
saltic origin, but some abo composed of cinders (volcanic), were divided 
into five groups : i) Stonyclayev, compact, stiff, but modified by stones 
and stony rocks ; 2) Gravelly-loamy, light and moderately porous, not 
baking or crusting when dry and with a few tones (these two t5q)es are 
the most frequent in the area studied) ; 3) Loamy-rocky, mellow, dark- 
coloured, moderately rich in humu.*-, with many stones (a little less common 
than the two foregoing) ; 4) Clayey, very compact, least porous, not well 
aerated, deep, retaining moisture and ino'-t fertile ; 5) Cindery, loamy, 
porous, with coarse cinders below or in the middle (the least fiCquent). 
The roots, complete, with all their lateral rootlets, were divided into 8 
categories : filiform (only met with in the first stage of growth), bifurcate, 
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muscoid, ohconical (like an inverted cone), clavate, fusiform, cylindrical 
and ramified (without main root). The main roots may have one of these 
types. There is a special form of fan-like ramification. The most usual 
forms were obconical and cylindrical, next came the clavate and fusiform. 

In clayey soils, lateral roots were scarce ; they were more frequent 
in stony-clayey and gravelly soils, and abounded in loamy-rocky soils. 
In the coarse-cindery soils, the largest number of ramified roots were found ; 
these were rather rare in the other soils, especially the clayey ones. The 
same was noted in the case of the fan-like ramifications. 

In general, two extreme root growths were observed ; ore, in clayey 
soil, was characterised by a minimum number of laterals and by ''branch¬ 
ing '' ; the other, in coarse-cindery soils, by a maximum of laterals and 
branching. 

The more clayey the soil, the longer is the root and the mailer the 
ratio between top and root ; the more loamy the ^oil, the shorter the root 
and consequentl3^ the greater the above ratio. This had alread^^ been 
observed by Wkavkr. It is not in direct relation with the available mois¬ 
ture of the soil and in fact tests have proved that the smallest quantity of 
available water was held ston\'-cla3’ey soils' and the large^^t quantit\^ 
by coarse-cindery soils. h. V. 

922 - Influence of Irrigation on the Composition of the Soil. — ('.rkaves, j. i:. (De^ 

partmciit of Chemljitiy aiicl Uaclerioloiijy. Utah Atrricultural Kxperiment Station. IyOi?an>, 
in Journal of the American Society of Ai^tonontv, Vt)^ 14, Ko 3, pp 207*212, !>ibl ot / 
works. Geneva, N Y. May 1922. 

Water has a double action on the soil. It assists or hinders the normal 
development of the i>rocesses in the soil, and its most manifest influence 
is over the process of nitrification, of which the maximum is attained when 
the soil contains 60 % of its water-holding capacity. Above or below 
this concentration, there is a decrease ; and nitrification ceases when the 
quantity of water re'aches or exceeds 90 %. As regards nitrification, 
therefore, an excess of water is more detrimental than an inMifficienc3\ 
Under good moisture conditions, from 50 to 100 lb. of nitric acid may be 
produced in an acre of soil during a season ; it is a w^ell-known fact that 
this acid is of great assi**'tance in the liberation of phosphorUvS and potas¬ 
sium. The moisture content acts f‘imilarl3% ^ degree, on am- 

monification, the maximum production of which is also reached when the 
soil contains 60 % of its total water-holding capacit3'. All the other pro¬ 
cesses which take place in the soil are also dependent on its water content ; 
for instance, the production of carbonic acid gas, which ma3^ be as much 
as 60 1. per acre per day ] it also pla3^s an important part in the solution 
of tricaldum phosphate. Finall3% it influences the production of lactic, 
acetic, but3'^ric, sulphuric, and other acids, which help to dis^^olve potas¬ 
sium, etc. 

The other fundamental action of irrigation water is that it brings or 
carries away plant food ; it impoverishes or enriches the soil. To gain 
un idea of the enormoUvS quantities of substances that water may carry 
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off from the soil, it is only necessary to consider the constituents of river 
water. The substances in solution such as for instance, sodium chloride 
are not generally of any importance in agriculture, but useful substances, 
such as potassium, nitrogen and phosphorus, are not lacking. The writer 
describes certain analyses on this question. Some irrigation drain waters 
are still richer; certain of them contained as much as 133 pounds per 
acrefoot. 

When irrigation is carried out properly, the water, as it evaporates, 
deposits the substances it contains, as in the case of the Nile. Thus, 
in Utah, the waters used for irrigation contain 0.79 to 59.0 parts of potas¬ 
sium per million, or an average of 5 parts which may be used by the soil. 
Irrigation waters contain besides potassium, nitrogen and othei useful 
soluble substances ; they are therefore capable of improving the soil. The 
great point is to irrigate in moderation in order not to wash out the soil. 
Irrigation may transform the desert into a garden or render the most 
productive fields barren, according as it is well or ill done. U. V. 

923 - The Culture of Cereals in Furrows. — Chaplin, m. s, in Ui GazcUe AmcoU du 
Canada, Vol, IX, No. 2, pp 120-1 ..’5. Ottawa, Mai Apl. 1022 

The development of vSaskatchewan is due to its wheat and oat pro¬ 
duction. To keep the soil moist and destroy weeds, the farmers let the land 
lie fallow once every two, three or four years, according to local conditions 
of soil and climate. Tliis system generally gave good results in the differ¬ 
ent districts so long as land was cheap and tlie selling price of wheat and 
other cereals comparatively liigh ; also provided the soil kept its orig¬ 
inal firmness sufficiently to prevent the plants being lifted by the wind. 

At the present time certain factors compel the Prairie farmers to mod¬ 
ify this system. 

It would be difficult to say which is tlie chief among these factors, 
but each of them has an influence. 

In many districts, trouble is caused by dust* storms. Fallow land 
is exposed to the weather the whole year round and there is consequently 
a displacement of soil. The effects of the dust storms are so e\ddent 
that it is needless to allude to this point (i). 

The market prices of cereals are no longer maintained at the high 
level due to the war. Means must be found for producing at prices suffi¬ 
ciently low to compete With other countries in the world markets. 

In certain districts the price of land has risen to such an extent that 
the interest and taxes on an acre of fallow-land have become a considerable 
burden, eliminating all hope of profit on wheat production, even when 
they do not show a loss. 

This being so, it is clear that at the present stage of development in 
Canadian agriculture, all crops cultivated in furrows which can replace 
at least a part of fallow-land will be considered useful. Some farmers 


(i) See R. Feb. 1922, No. 141. {Ed.) 
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are trying maize, others x)otatoes. These crops are useful over a very 
limited area, but something must be found which can be cultivated exten¬ 
sively so as to replace a considerable part of the present fallow-land. 

Guided by previous experience the author has decided to carry out 
experiments at Saskatchewan to see if grain culture in furrows can replace 
the fallow-land. 

Some preliminary experiments were made in 1921. The plots on which 
they were carried out were rather large, measuring 0.4 acres each and gave 
very encouraging results. Trials were made with wheat, oats and barley. 
Each crop was sown in groups of 3 rows, with 30 inches distance between 
each groui) and in groups of 2 with 36 in. between them. For comparison, 
a table is given showing the yields from both methods of the first and 
second crop after the land had been lying in fallow during the sum¬ 
mer. The grain in furrows was sown on soil which had borne oats the pre¬ 
vious year, 1920, and various croj)s in 1919, and had not lain fallow in 1918. 
The following is the grain and straw yield in kg. per ha. 


Method of sowing 


€ Marquis » tv heat. 

Ordinary on fallow laud. 

Ordinary on Autumn tillage.. 

I>ouble rows with <)i cm, between, . 
Triple rows with 76 cm, between . 

« Banner » Oats. 

Ordinary on fallow^ land. 

Ordinary on Autumn tillage .... 
Double rows with 91 cm. between . 
Triple rows with 76 cm. between . . 

t Hannchen » Bat Icy, 

Ordinary on fallow land. 

Ordinary on Autumn Ullage .... 
Double rows wdth 91 cm. between. . 

Triples rows with 76 cm. between . . 




i 


i 

I 

i 

1 


t 


Grain 1 

1 

Straw 

Kg. 

Kg. 

42 

4.10 

42 j 

3.67 

20.95 1 

1.07 

25.02 i 

1 

1.27 

i 

94-55 

1 

! 5-90 

67.95 

1 3-07 

67.47 

1 0.85 

72.35 

1 1.07 

i 

67.0a 

1 

3.62 

6397 

2.77 

42.27 

0.63 

55.92 

0.80 

1 


The Department of Animal Industry has also sown oats in furrows 
as pasture, to replace summer fallow, with very satisfactorv results. 

F. S. 

924 - The Sowing of Seeds and Scattering of Chemical Fertiiisers simultaneously in 
parallel and close Lines. — Bantdry, a., in Compus Rendus des stances de VAcadimic 
d*aji,rictiUiire de France^ Vol. 8, No. 20, pp. 574’5^^«. Pari-;, 1922. 

Ix)w crop yield is due less to the insufficiency of chemical fertilisers 
used than to their imperfect utilisation by the crops. It was decided to 
place within immediate reach of tlie young plants the mineral nutriment 
needed by them from tlie earlie.st stages of their growth. For 15 conse- 

[tss-tt4] 
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cutive years the author studied the application to extensive cultares of 
the simultaneous scattering of chemical fertiliser and seed grain in close 
parallel hues. The results obtained are as follows : 

1) The maximum profit in practice from crops, both of cereals 
and pulse, has always been obtained by using quantities of chemical fertil¬ 
isers var\dng from 300 to 400 kg. per ha. 

2) With more than 400 kg. of chemical fertiliser the value of the 
increase in weight of the crops did not correspond with that of the increase 
in weight of the chemical fertilisers used. 

3) The yield per ha. of useful dry matter from the crops obtained 
by using 200 to 400 kg. of chemical fertilisers spread in lines has been at 
least equal and often superior to that obtained on the same soil by using 
600 to 1000 kg. of the same fertilisers distributed in the usual way. 

4) Chemical fertilisers .sown in lines at a depth of 2 to 3 cm. in 
close proximit3’ to the seed have a beneficial effect on the 3'oung plahts. 

The author concludes that this method of rational utilisation of 
chemical fertilisers is so effective that it has become possible to reduce 
the quantities hitherto judged nece.ssar>' to ensure the maximum practical 
profit from crops by 50 to Oo S. K. 

925 - Thirty Years of Field Experiments with Crop Rotation, Manure and Fertilisers. — 

Miller, M. K., an<l IIuuj lsox, R R., in Mtssoutt Aiirtcultuml hxpi‘nmenf Station jlJul^ 
Ictin, No 1H2, pp. I-43. Columbia, Missouri, April 1021. 

The author proposed to ascertain the effects of crop rotation and Cf^n- 
tinuous cropping upon unmannred and manured soil respectiveh". They 
realised that experiments over a long period are necessary in order to reduce 
to a minimum the influence of seasonal variation and to secure reliable 
results from the various rotations. 

The data here reported include the results of 30 \’eais experiments 
(188^-1918) with different systems of crops, manures and fertili.sers, de¬ 
signed to ascertain not only the effect upon crop yields, but als<i upon 
the soil. 

The soil of the experiiiieut field was a silt loam of a dark brownish 
grey colour, the surface drainage was generally good and the soil fairly 
uniform in fertilit}^ The field was divided into 39 tenth-acre plots at 
first, though the.se were afterwards reduce to one-thirteenth acre and sub¬ 
sequently to one-fourteenth acre. The plots were planted with continuous 
crops and rotations of maize, oats, wheat, clover and timothy. 

These croi^s were grown at the same time on untreated plots, on plots 
given manure, plots given chemical fertilisers such as nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash and superphosphate, as well as on plots receiving 
both manure and fertilisers. 

The applications of manure were much larger than is usual on the 
average farm (7-9 tons per acre); hence the effects upon the soil and crops 
were intensified, but weed growth was encouraged .so that the graas and 
clover crops sown with the crops were smotheretl, and lodging was indixced 
in wheat and oats. 
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The fertiliser treatment was based on the quantitative chemical ana¬ 
lyses of the crops, the different elements being added in the same propor¬ 
tions that they were removed in maximum crops. The plot on which 
wheat was continuously grown received sufficient nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium to equal the amounts contained in a 40-bushel wheat crop 
and the accompanying straw. 

From the experimental data collected by the authors it appears that : 

1 ) Oft untreai'*d soil, rotation gave very superior results to continuous 
crox3i>ing. In the case of maize, the \'ield is increased by lengthening the 
period between the crops, as is shown by the following figures : 

<) bushels with crjiiiinutnis croppinj? 

» « 3 years rulalion 

3S.S » » » 

41.3 » B (> » « 

In the case of the other crops, the maximum yield is obtained from 4 
years rotation. 

In the opinion of the authors, the low yield obtained by continuous 
cropping is due to several factors among which are insect enemies, weeds 
and divSease, which are all fa^^onred by growing the same crop on the same 
field yeai after year. 

2) On soil ireated with nu4nnn* so as to maintain its fertility, rotation 
gave better results than continuous cropping, although the differences in 
the 3delds of the various crops were not so great as in the case of the 
experiments carried out on unmanured soil. 

The use of manure greatly increased the yield of continuous crops, 
especially in the cases of maize, wheat and oats, the average increase 
recorded being as follows: 


Maize 

14.0 

bushels 

pel 

annum 

per aeie 

Oats 

10. \ 

n 

» 

» 

» n 

Wheat 

S.6 

» 

» 

» 

» » 

Clover 


lb. 

M 

■» 


» 

Tiinf»thy 

2 U’S 

lb. 




B 


The above figures show the high value of manure on wheat, maize and 
timothy, the effect on continuous clover not being so good. 

In the course of the long experiment period, it was found that a three- 
year rotation on an unmanured soil gives lower yields than are obtained 
from continuous crops on manured ground, whereas with a long rotation 
(4-6 years), better results are obtained than from continuous crops grown 
on manured soil. Judging from the soil analysis, it is evident however 
that manure is more effective than rotation in maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. In fact, although by means of careful rotation it is possible 
to some extent, to relieve soil exhaustion all the elements required cannot 
be supplied by this means. A combination of rotation and manure 
is best. 

3) On sails ircakd with chemical fcHilisers the yield of the crops was 
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kej)! up as Well as when manure was used. On comparing the different 
results obtained it is seen that maize does better with manure, but wheat 
and oats are better with fertiliser. In general, this relative response of 
the different crops to manure and fertiliser agrees with the results of numer¬ 
ous other experiments made at the Missouri Experiment Station and 
at the Rothainsted I^xperiment Station in England, and the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Experiment Station. 

Chemical fertilisers, especially phosphates, are particularly to be 
recommended for wheat. 

In the case of plots receiving fertilisers only, even in the one cropped 
^ continuously with wheat the soil wa*s not appreciably more compact than 
that of similarly cropped plots without treatment, contrary to the generally 
received opinion that large quantities of sodium nitrate tend to deteriorate 
the soil texture. 

4) On soil treated u'ith half manure and half fertiliser, better results 
were obtained than with chemical fertilisers alone; therefore mixed fertil¬ 
isers are the best to eniidoy as they also maintain the soil fertility. To 
determine the effect exerted on the soil by different methods of cropping, 
the authors had recourse to chemical analysis. At the end of 25 years 
samples were removed from the different plots and the nitrogen content 
was taken as an indicator of the amount of organic matter in the soil. 
Maize was found to be the most exhaustive crop as regards the nitrogen, 
after which come oats and wheat. Timothy appears to exhaust the soil 
least. As a rule, rotations are less exhaustive of soil nitrogen than any 
single crop. This may be due to nitrogen fixation by bacterial agency. 

Chemical fertilisers, even when used in large quantities, did not keep 
up the soil nitrogen. Evidently most of the nitrogen not immediately 
used by the crop was removed by leaching, or denitrification. Manure on 
the other hand proved ver>' effective in maintaining the nitrogen supply. 

This long series of experiments proved that, in general, crop rotation 
giees better v'^sults than continuous crops. Among the rotations used the 
four-year rotation of maize, oats, wheat and clover gave somewhat better 
results than the others. In order to obtain good crops the soil must also 
be manured. As a rule, farni3'ard-manure and chemical fertilisers proved 
of about the same value from the point of view of crop yield, but farmyard- 
manure was more effective in maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

The application of a mixed fertiliser has proved to be the best method 
to maintain heavy crop fields without exhaustion of the land. L. M. 

926 - Relation between Nitrogen in the Soil and Livestock Farming. - wii.hams. c 

tl>ircctc>r of the Agricultural Kx]H'rimenl SUition, Wooster, Ohio), in Journal of 
Amencan Soctrtv of Atironomy, A^ol. i No. 5, pp. 150-162. Ocneva, N. Y., 2 VIay 1922. 

Since 1910 the writer, has been making comparative experiments at 
the Station which he directs, in livestock farming and the direct utilisation 
of the various crops. The rotation followed is maize, soybeans, wheat 
and ckn^er. f^ach area receives 2 ton.s of ground limestone and 700 pounds 
of 16 % acid phosphate per acre, per rotation. In the first system, all 
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the crops except wheat are fed to livestock or passed into the manure as 
bedding and the manure is applied to the maize crop ; in the second, the 
maize, soybeans and wheat are removed and sold, the hay and straw being 
left upon or returned to the land ; and the clover is not harvested, but 
allowed to stand until ploughed under the following spring. The compar¬ 
ison shows the superiority of livestock farming, which increases the crop 
production and the nitrogen content of the soil. L. V. 

927 “ Fertilisers in Indo-China. — MangiN, , in Comptcs Rendus dcs Seances dc VAcadi- 
mie d*A f;it culture de France, Vol. 7 , No. 37, pp 794-803. Paris, Nov. 30, 1921. 

The author, acting for the Rconomic Agency of Indo-China states 
that this country has imported very little chemical fertiliser up to the ])res- 
eiit. In 191J not more than 3 419 qx. were im])orted, including chloride 
of potash, nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash, superphosphates and other 
fertilisers. During the war the quantity was still lower. In 1920 the Cen¬ 
tral Government had 433 tons of potassic fertilisers sent fiom Alsace on 
account of several planters' associations. 

W'ith the progress made in agriculture, the use of chemical fer¬ 
tilisers, based on a knowledge of the chemical composition of the soil and 
the necessary fertilising elements, will doubtless become more extended. 

The Central Government has had analyses and enquiries made in the 
countries of the Union of Further India (*' X^nion Indo-Chinoise ") in order 
to ascertain the sources of fertilising matter in each district, their need of 
fertilisers and the most effective way in w^hich to extend their use. The 
results of the eiKjuiries are as follows * 

Cochinchina. — Without taking into consideration farmyard manure, 
tlie fertilisers from local sources are : silk-worm waste, bat guano, fish 
offal and the remains of fish and cnistacea left over from the manufacture 
of Nouc-mam, a kind of pickle used as seasoning, arachis oil-cake, copra, 
sesame, castor-oil, etc., barley wasle from the distilleries and waste from the 
rice-crushing mills. 

The Works of the Indo-Chinese Distillery C® at Cholon can produce 
2000 kg. of dry barley waste, phosphated or otherwise, daily. 

M. ViEira.AKi), Inspector of the Agricultural Services, has classified 
the soils of this country from the chemical point of view as follows : 

[) Alliuial marine soil of old or recent formation ; 

2) Alluniinous soils ; 

3) Alluvial soils from the valleys ; 

4) Grey .soils ; 

5) Red soils. 

Natural phosphates may be applied to nearlv all the soils of Cochinchina 
except the red earths. 

Mineral supeiphosphates, bone superphosphates and basic slag might 
be imported from France, but in most cases the natural phosphates of 
Tonkin and Cambodia will also be effective and cheaper. 

Cambodia, — This country iq) to the present has only imported crab 
ertiliser for pe ar culture. The amount imported annually may be 
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estimated at looo to 2000 tons, of which the greater part comes from the 
Malayan Archipelago and the Province of Bach-Cia, in Cochinchina and a 
small part of South Annam. With this exception, the natives use no 
fertilisers and consider the periodical inundations sufficient- In other 
districts, owing to the sparse population, they burn the bush and 
forests in order to improve the land temporarily, repeating this operation 
over more distant areas, to the great detriment of the forest resources of 
the country. 

Agriculture, as it develops, will find in Cambodia itself phosphates as 
rich as those of Tonkin, and the fish offal of the great lakes and the Mekong, 
which at present is wasted, would supply fertilisers rich in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. I'oi the cultivation of crops for which large concessions 
have already been asked and obtained, the fertilisers imjiorted wdll be 
of the same kind as those for Cochinchina, especially in the case of red and 
grey soils, which cover millions of hectares in Canibodia 

Annam, -- The fertilisers from local sources, in addition to farmyard 
manure, arc the waste products of copra, of ( andlia and Calophyllum 
from domestic presses in the different pro\ inces, and cinders from factories 
and works used in tobacco and coffee culture W'ith the exception of 
a small (|uantity of phosphate imported from Tonkin, the natives as yet 
only use these local fertilisers There no doubt however that the use 
of chemical fertilisers, would cause a remarkable increase in many crops in 
Annam. 

Tonkin - The Works of the Indo-Chinese Distillery Co can pio 
duce from 1200 to 1500 kg. of distiller> letuse, phosphated or otherwise 
This is in excess of tlie present demand 

There are nuiiieroiis beds of natural jihosphates worked by the Tonkin 
i'hosphate Co In 1920 this company manufactured more than 7000 tons 
The greater jjart is used in Tonkin itself ; a small quantity, less than 500 
tons, was expoited to Cochinchina, Annam, Cluua, the Dutch Indies, ami 
Siam Consequently the ])lanters of this country a]>pieciate the advantage 
of replacing farmyard manure largely by chemical fertilisers . the production 
of the manure recpiires considerable capital and is uncertain on account 
of frequent outbreaks of disease amongst animals. In addition to the lo 
cal phosphates, iiotash and nitrate fertilisers should be used. Such are : 
nitrates, sulphate of ammonia and cyanamide, especially for valuable 
crops such as tea, coffee and tobacco They would always command a 
high price owing to the greater yield they produce. 

Laos. Owing to the sj^arse poxjulation, the extent of uncultivated 
land and the backward state of civili'/ation the queslif)n of fertilisers in this 
country has not yet been considered. 

The Ivconomic Ageacv of I'urther India suggests the following measures 
for extending the use of chenii(\il fertilisers 

1) Comparati\e expeiiments at the Ivxperimental Stations of the 
Kconomic and Agricultural Departments , 

2) IVKsters ill the languages known and s^xiken in the country: 
French and Quoengu, and in Chinese characters ; 
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3) Instruction in the schools and discussions after the school period. 
M. Devkaichk, Chief of the Rconomic Department of Cochinchina 
advises the Agricultural Syndicates to sell fertilisers at very low prices, 
even at a loss at first if necessary. 

The Chamber of Agriculture for Cochinchina thinks that the best pro¬ 
paganda would be the gratuitous distribution to the principal villages of 
a sufficient (quantity of the fertilisers ap3:)licable to the intended cultures. 

I^Hnally, M. Vikiet.ard proposes the sale of compound fertilisers, 
mixed and ready for use, for tobacco, rice, the sugar-cane, etc. ; these fer¬ 
tilisers should be prepared by specialists and adapted to the intended cul¬ 
tures and the soil. 

The application of these measures of propaganda in favour of the use 
of chemical fertilisers would giv^e a considerable impetus to agriculture 
in Further India. R. P. 

028 - Thirty Years of Field Experiments with Crop Rotation, Manures and Ferti¬ 
lisers. - Sec No of this kcv t'W 

- The Sowing of Seeds and Scattering of Chemical Fertilisers simultaneously in 
parallel and close Lines. — See No. .>2^ of Rcvuu> 

9 V* - Effect of Oi^anic Material on Plant Assimilation. - - Scc No <>31 of this Kevtcw. 

931 - The Relation between Organic Matter and the Assimilation of Mineral 
Phosphate.-- C. (Aijricultuml h'xpcriment Station, Viiivt*rsit3’’ of Wisconsin), 

in Soil Scfcncc, Vol. XII, No. i, pp jim*. biblioirraphy ol .js works. Baltimore, 
inly 19JI 

The use of mineral phosphate in conjunction with organic matter in 
a state of decomposition has been recommended, as it is considered that 
organic, nitric and carbonic acids present in the decomj)osing matter 
attack the x>hosphates and render them more available. This view how¬ 
ever was not u])held by the laboratory exi>erinients carried out for its 
confirmation. Although in practical farming, i>hosphates give the best 
results when associated with large quantities of organic substances, when 
chemical methods are used, it does not seem i)ossible to prove that the 
phosphates themselves are actually rendered .soluble to any appreciable 
extent, and various attempts have been made to exi>laiii this contradiction. 

Troug was of opinion that phosphates when first precipitated in the 
soil in the form of very small particles are protected by a film of organic 
matter ; ToT'riNOHAM and Hoffman held the \dew that most of the phos¬ 
phorus made soluble is utilised and organised by bacteria in such a way 
as to escape analysis. On the other hand many investigators have shown 
that plants possess to a greater or less degree the capacity of utilising in¬ 
soluble phosphates. As a rule cereals are less capable than leguminosae, 
crucifers and buckwheat which can make great use of insoluble phosphate. 
This has been attributed to the secretion of organic and carbonic acids by 
the roots. Chirikov has shown that plants which possess this capacity 
a.ssimilate lime readily and Trikk; considers that the quantity of lime 
contained in plants is related to the property of assimilating insoluble 
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phosphate. It would be advisable to have recourse to these plants in 
order to render the insoluble phosphates available. 

The author suggests that in laboratory experiments up to the present 
time, carried out on mixtures of insoluble phosphate and organic matter 
in a state of decomposition, enough care had not been taken to remove 
at the moment of its formation any soluble phosphate of lime ; as soon 
as the chemical equilibrium is established the reaction ceases and in con¬ 
sequence only very small quantities of phosphorus and lime are made sol¬ 
uble. On the other hand plants remove them in proportion as they are 
produced ; in consequence the chemical reaction continues so long as 
there is complete utilisation of the phosphorus. 

The author has carried out various experiments witk a view to the 
continuous production of soluble compounds of phosphorus and lime. 
The experiments were made in pots filled with sand, or an acid sandy soil 
containing little phosphorus (0.59 parts per million) ; the decomposing 
organic matter employed consisted of melilot or buckwheat hay to which 
was added finely powdered mineral phosphate. On the supposition that 
vSoluble phosphate of lime would be formed he arranged for its removal 
by means of lixi\dation with water and b^' capillarity methods so that 
the water in the lower layers was constantly renewed while evaporation 
was taking place on the surface. He also tested the action on mineral 
phosphate of decomposing plant extracts and of extracts from soil veget¬ 
able matter. It is unnecessary to remark that controls were not over¬ 
looked. 

The author was unable to prove that organic matter in a state of de¬ 
composition had any effect in dissolving mineral phosphate. 

The non-success of the preliminary experiments led the author to 
conclude that the acids produced by the organic matter were sufficient 
only to combine with bases found in the soil, which prevented their having 
any action on the phosphates. However, as shown by Totttngham 
and Hoffman, as soon as a small quantity of soluble phosphorus is produced 
it can be utilised by bacteria. This explains the negative results of the 
analysis. As the available data relating to chemical resources were not 
sufficient to explain the action of decomposing organic matter on insoluble 
phosphates, the author wished to make a thorough investigation as to the 
capacity of plants to make use of these phospliates in the presence of such 
organic substances. He arranged a series of cultures of maize in pots 
filled with sand to which were added different quantities of organic matter 
derived from lucerne, buckwheat or oat straw, together with mineral 
phosphate and with or without lime. The organic substances had a pre¬ 
judicial effect on the growth of the maize and introduced complications, 
but the effect was very small in the j^resence of lime. In every instance, 
except in the case of the oat straw, the cultures were so poor that the ex¬ 
periment had to be abandoned. 

In spite of this detrimental influence the actual growth of the maize 
was more vigorous in the pots containing l>oth organic matter and phos- 
pliates than in those which contained an equal quantity of one or the 
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other only of these substances. An examination was made as to the 
weight of dry matter present which showed conclusively that the maize 
had been able to take advantage of the phosphates in those cases where 
the phosphates were mixed with decomposing organic matter, which con¬ 
firms the experimental data. The author has proved by a number of 
analyses the presence of a high percentage of phosphorus and lime, both 
soluble and insoluble, in maize and other plants. 

In order to explain the way in which plants utilise mineral phos¬ 
phate in the presence of organic matter in a state of decomposition, the 
author suggests two theories : i) the acids derived from the organic matter 
are able to dissolve the phosphate, or 2) the plants themselves are able 
by some means to effect its solution. 

In order to study the power which plants ma^^ possess to dissolve min¬ 
eral i>hosphate without the coox>eration of organic matter the author 
carried out a series of cultures with 15 plants in sand to which was added 
mineral phosphate or superphosj:)bate, with or without lime and a further 
numlx^r of controls without any additions. The results have shown that 
plants are able to some extent to make direct use of basic pho.sphate, 
l)ut in a lev«s degree thas soluble phosphate. In this respect melilot 
showed the greatest capacity as its coefficient of utilisation reached 
83 % a.s compared with soluble pliosphate. The roots of the plants wdiich 
liad to utilise basic phosphate were generally better developed if lime 
was present. This fact explains how under such conditions plants be¬ 
come more energetic in order to obtain the phosphorus which they need. 

The only exception was melilot which wns able to absorb insoluble 
phosphorus without any further development of its root system. 

No connection has been recognised between the amount of phosphorus 
contained in plants grownx in the presence of soluble i>r insoluble phos¬ 
phate and the acidity of their sap or their different parts. Neither has 
it been possible to find any definite relation between the lime content of 
plants and their capacity to utilise insoluble phosphate. 

The author then attempted to test the cax>acity of plants for the ab- 
soqjtion of another insoluble mineral element, namely, potassium as con¬ 
tained in feldspar. It is not understood how this absorption is effected, 
but in this case it is certain that the lime contained in the plant does not 
assist the reaction. 

The experiments were made on four plants only, viz. buckwheat, which 
can make good use of insoluble phospliate with a capacity of 72.10/0 as 
compared wdth soluble phosphate, but was only able to absorb a irmall quan¬ 
tity of insoluble pc^tassium, 23.3 % as compared with potassium sulphate. 
^>n the other hand, oats which have only a relative capacity to utilise 
41*5 % of insoluble phosphate, absorb potassium from feldspar to the extent 
of 107.6 %, a contrast which even the different development of the root 
J^ystems does not explain. Buckwheat is similar to maize, but melilot 
which can use 83 % of insoluble phosphate, relative to soluble phosphate, 
has in the case of potassium from feldspar a capacity of 106.5 %. In 
the last experiment melilot grew extraordinarily well in a mixture compos- 
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ed exclusively of siliceous sand, feldspar, mineral phosphate and lime, 
moistened with distilled water ; maize on the contrary made very poor 
progress. 

There are many nutritious plants similar to melilot, maize and buck¬ 
wheat. Melilot possesses the greatest capacity for dissolving mineral 
phosphate and feldspar in order to utilise the mineral matter in the pro¬ 
duction of organic substances. 

The problem of the rotation of cereals with plants of this order is very 
important from a practical standpoint, as such plants are able to supply 
nitrogen, and to assimilate phosphorus and potassium from comparatively 
insoluble minerals. h. V. 

9^2 - The Availability of Potash in some Soil-Forming Minerals. — Fraps, g. s., in 

Te^^as Ai^rtcuHufnl ExPertment St'it ’vn Bulletin, Ka 2S4. pp. 5-10, 3. College Sta¬ 

tion, Biazos County, Texa*^, necember 

The availability of the potash in biotite, muscovite, orthoclase, micro- 
cline and many other mineral constituents of the soil is a matter of great 
importance to soil chemistry. It is particularly' interesting to know 
whether there is any relation between the solubility of these minerals in 
acid and the amount of potash they can supply' to }>lants. 

With a view to solving this (question and with the si>ecial object of test¬ 
ing the effect of granite which had been proposed as a fertiliser for Texas 
soils, the author carried out three series of exi)eriments. In the two first 
series he studied the general problem, but in the tliird he confined himself 
to the study of the fertilising effect of granite. 

In the first series of experiments, only 500 ]>arts of potash were used 
per million parts of soil, in the second series the amount of mineral potash 
added was 4000 parts i>er million of soil. 

Nitrogen and pho.sphoric acid, in the form of nitrate of soda, or of am¬ 
monia, and superphosphate were used in both the ab<')ve experiments, and 
in two sub-series, carbonate of lime and sawdust were added re.spectively 

Pots were used throughout the experiments and as in no case was 
any potash applied except in mineral form, the amount of potash removed 
from the soil by the different crops can he measxired from the quantity 
taken from the minerals. A large mimber of minerals were employed in 
the^ experiments inchiding microcline, orthoclase, biotite, muscovite, 
leiicite, nei^helite, x>inite\ stilbite and chabazite, and they were compared 
with sulphate of XDotash. Cotton, maize, millet and sorghum were planted 
in the pots, the sowing being so arranged as to obtain 4 crops. 

The tables given by the author give the results obtained in the two first 
series of experiments. 'I'he average amount of potash removed from the 
soil by the crops of the first series varied from i (microcline) to 38.7 
(sulphate of potash\. The different substances used may be placed in the 
following ascending order: microcline, orthoclase, ]>inite, muscovite, bio¬ 
tite, stilbite, chabazite and sulphate of potash. The largest recovery of 
potash was usually made with the first croj). The results obtained with 
leucite and nephelite were not satisfactory% but probabty, as the author 
suggests, this was due to the small number of experiments. 
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The relation between the availability of the potash and the different 
minerals and their solubility in acids may be ascertained by noting : the 
amorint of potash present in each mineral, the jj^rcentage of potash dis¬ 
solved by fifth-normal nitric acid, and the i)erceiitage of potash removed 
by each crop. These data are to be found in the following Table. 

Relation of A vet age Potash removed by One Crop to Total 
and Actv^e Potash of Mtn^rals. 
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The amounts of potash taken by one crop from microcline average the 
.same as the quantity (Hssolv^ed by fifth-normal nitric acid. The amount 
utilised from orthoclase is somewhat more than that dissolved by the acid, 
the relation varying from i.i to 5.5. One crop removed from muscovite 
on an average 30 to 70 per cent of the potash dissolved bv fifth-normal acid, 
from biotite 30 to 50, from stilbite 40 and from sulphate of potash 20, 
'30, 40 per cent. 

In the third experiment, maize and sorghum were grown in pots 
containing different kinds of soil to which was added granite containing 
4.94 % total phosphate. 

At the same time, and under similar conditions, other experiments 
were made in which some of.the pots received no fertiliser, while others 
were given a complete fertiliser (ammonium nitrate, dicalcium phosphate 
and sulphate of potash). 

The results of these experiments .showed that granite has little or no 
effect a.s a fertiliser owing to the insolubilit3' of the contained potash. 

The author carried further the researches of other investigators es¬ 
pecially those of J. K. ITaTMMEk {Journal of A<j!^ricnltHral Research, XIV, 
No. 298. 1918), and proved that the potash removed by crops in the pres¬ 
ence of nitrogen and phosphoric acid is related to its solubility in fifth- 
normal nitric acid. 

Minerals which contain potash easily .soluble in strong hj^'drochloric 
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acid give up their potash more readily to plants than those containing pot¬ 
ash less soluble in strong acids. 

The results the author obtained as to the non-fertilising effect of gran¬ 
ite are in complete agreement with those already published by Hart- 
WELi, and Pember {Rhode Island Experiment Station, Bulletin 129). 

933 - Potassium Nitrate Ratio of Red Clover as influenced by Potassic Fertilisers. — 

Hmbrsok, P., and Barton, J- (Assistant Professor of Soils and Assistant in Soils, Iowa 
State Collej^e, Ames) in Journal of the Amencan Society of Anfonomv, Vol 14, No, 5, 
pp. 182-192, bibliography of 17 woiks Creneva. N Y. May 1922, 

The most important question before soil investigators to-day is to 
obtain maximum crops by means of a practical metlu>d of manuring. Kx- 
cessive apj^lication would lead to waste. Attention should also be given 
to the fact that crops may be stimulated to such an extent that the soil is 
impoverished by loss of its constituents, which will undoubtedly have an 
effect on fertility during the following 3'cars. Very little is known as 
regards the specific physiological effect played by each mineral element in 
plant nutrition. It is recognised, however, that absorption may vary 
to a considerable extent. I'otassium is, for example, indisp.ensable, but 
the amount of absorption is variable as has been proved hy several investi¬ 
gations. Beyond a certain limit it is doubtful whether the potassium 
is used (IIauI/), or whether it is only tolerated (Hoi»kins and Ai^mick). 
The atithors have undei taken pot-culture tests with red clov er to investigate 
the potassium absori:>tion question. To silt loam were aded v arious potas 
sium salts, viz. potassium chloride, potassium sulpliate or kainit at the 
rate of 100 lb. and 400 lb. per acre, lime was applied at the rate of 4 V2 
tons per acre (double the lime requirement by the TkI'OG method). In 
most cases, manure or superphosphate was applied, sepiiratelv^ or together. 
The solubility of potassium increased with ap])lications of chloride, sul¬ 
phate and kainit. The kainit had also a beneficial effect on plant growth. 
Applications of lime had practically no effect on the solubility of potassium, 
but may stimulate nitrate prodiiction an<l conse<|ueutly plant growth. 
The potassium absorption increases only in relation to the stimulated growth 
but taken as a whole the potassium nitrate ratio is reduced from i : 5.6 
to I : 3.5. Applications of manure or phosi^liates, separately or together, 
increased the potassium solubility, but there is no coiresponding increase 
in nitrate solubility. Manure has a depressing effect ; the ratio is therefore 
still further narrowed. 

A combination of superphospliate, potassium sulphate and lime pro¬ 
duced the maximum effect ; further addition of manure reduced the yield. 

I,. V. 

934 Supplies of Nitrogen Fertilisers. — IIaskell. S. 3^. (Dhector, Ajuicultun*! Experi¬ 
ment station, Amherst, Massachusetts), in Journal of the Amefican Society of Auto¬ 
nomy, V’‘ol. 14, No. 5, pp. 167-175. tvcueva, N. Y., May 1922 (i). 

A comparison of the data collected for 1918 with that of other years, 
has led the author to estimate that approximately one-half of the total 

(i) See /?. Feb. 1922, No. 144. (Ed.) 
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supply of fertiliser nitrogen is derived from organic sources and the remain¬ 
ing half from mineral products. There is a tendency, however, for the 
consumption of organic nitrogen to decrease and that of mineral nitrogen 
to increase. Cottonseed meal supplies less than one-fourth of the fertili¬ 
ser nitrogen, which would be better used as a livestock feed which should 
be encouraged. Dried blood, leather waste, tankage (coming |>artly from 
Argentina), fish by-products etc. are other sources of nitrogen. 

Five-eighths of the mineral nitrogen fertiliser is furnished by nitrate of 
soda ; tlie importation is on the decrease, and some solution must be found. 

The remainder is supi>lied from cyananiide and sulphate of ammonia 
etc. The cyanamide is obtained chiefly in Canada, from the American 
plant which uses the Niagara Falls as a source of j)ower. 

The great bulk of the sulphate of ammonia is derived from the bt'-pro¬ 
duct of the coke ovens. The consumption of by-products is continually 
on the increase. The author strongly recommends a more systematic 
use of available resources Iv. V. 

935 - Effect of Nitrates on tha various Slages of Wheat Ddvelopment. - Seexo 047 

of this Ker>ew, 

436 - The Manufacture of Nitrates by the Biochemical Oxidization of Salts of 

Ammonia. — Boullangkr, K., m Annnlc'^ dv Vlmiitut V<4. A, 

PP‘ 3f>5“33‘*^* J l*aris, April 10 J 2 

The author had already' ex|)erimented in the laboratory on the 
nitrification of suli)hate of ammonia in solution, to which he added car¬ 
bonate of lime in suspension ; with this liquid he sprinkled i>eat or x>ozz:o- 
laiia impregnated with nitrifying bacterial cultures and obtained nitrate 
of lime and of g\T)sum. He also successfully used a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia (mono- and bx-) (t). 

After these preliminary tests he has now made a semi-industrial at- 
temj)t at production on a large scale with 9 masonry containers, each of 
about 800 litres capacity, and has found that the use of carbonate of am¬ 
monia is preferable in order to avoid the formation of gypsum which ob¬ 
structs the process. The author describes these tests in detail. They 
have not however any economical value for the trade price of nitric nitrogen 
is the same as that of ammoniacal nitrogen, whereas the author produces it 
from the latter, making it bear the total cost of i)roduction (including the cost 
of evaporating the liquid by heating) as well as the cost of sinking fund 
and the inevitable loss of nitrogen. This is therefore an anti-economical 
process sind might have been of value only during the war, when the au¬ 
thor began these tests and when nitrates were necessary for war industries ; 
during the war, this asjTect was ignored and economy did not receive 
special attention. Today there is not a sufficient quantity of carbonate of 
amnlonia on the market to supply an industry of this kind on a large scale. 
The process might be rendered practicable by using ammonia in com¬ 
bination. • 


it) dee i?, December *92*» 1204. 
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937 - Notes on the Composition and Stabilisation of Ammonium Nitiate In Presenee 

Oxidisable Material. — FWdi/AY. a , and RosEBOiTKint, C . in Chemtcal Ifulusirji, 
Vol 4Jf No 4 

A report of experiments made on the decomposition of ammonium 
nitrate, in presence of oxidisable material and possible methods of retard- 
dation. Decomposition takes place at temperatures much below the nor¬ 
mal decomposition temperature of salt Owing to the extensive use of 
ammonium nitrate, the (piestion of retardation is highly important 

A water bath at loo^^ C was employed, and a reaction mixture of ni¬ 
trate of soda and woodmeal The gaseous products of decomposition were 
measured and analysed dailv 

The gases given off consisted almost entirely of carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen , only rarely a small percentage of carbon monoxide was evolved 
The water condensed duiitig the experiment was neutral to methyl 
orange, which proved the absence of acid oxides of nitrogen from the 
gaseous products of decomposition According to the authors it is highly 
probable that decomposition is brought about by the nitric acid formed b\ 
the hydrol>sis of ammonium nitrate, and that oxidation is accelerated 
by traces of mlrous acid I'ollowmg these lines, it w«is expected that the 
addition of carbamide would retard oxidation b\ destrox-ing the nitrous 
acid and e^penmeut shewed that carbamide is an effective staValiser of 
ammonium nitrate 

Diphenvlamine and idieii3l ben/3 1 ether hav^e also been tested as 
stabilisers but have not given satistactoi3 results ly. M 

938 - The Function of Manganese Fertilisers. - in a niK»rt b> Bocher, ii , ATcmber of 
the Higher Cc^uiicil on \grKitUuri. at the Agiicultural Aeackniy of I rtincc ( ‘ Mcmbrt 
du Coiiscil Suinricur <l \grKulturc A 1 Auidcinu d Agriculture dt 1 rante ”), sent b\ 
M lyOUjs DOP, Trench Delegate Vice President of the Inlemational Institute of \gri 
culture 

It may be said that today no farmer is ignorant of the action of man¬ 
ganese fertilisers, and also that among scientists few know the function 
and value ot salts of manganese in agriculture Nevertheless, everyone 
has heard of the manganese fertilisers placed on the market in igio b3^ a 
commercial firm who adveitised them widel3' The>^ were also well known 
after the long and minute rese<irches made by M Bj^rtr^nd, Professor 
at the Sorbonue and Pasteur Institute, who proved the following facts 

1) Plants need manganese for the development of their cells ; 

2) Manganese is a catalytic substance and a soil fertiliser. 

M Picard of Pans in T89S also pointed out to the Academy of Science 
{Academic des the presence of manganese in the greater num¬ 

ber of plants and proved its verx’' important physiological function, especi¬ 
ally at the beginning of plant life, at the moment of germination and 
early growth M Granddau, Chief Inspector of Agronomical Stations, 
had also observed that manganese exists in all plants and that its presence 
seems necessary to plant growth. Further researches made by scientists 
of all countries have substantially confirmed these assertions. 

{tsy-assj 
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Manganese acts in a variety of ways : directly or catalytically as 
fertiliser, stimulant, antiseptic and anticryptogamic; it accelerates 
germination and maturation, increases the yield and improves the crop- 

Experiments made everywhere, in Europe and Japan, have given 
results varying in importance but rarely negative. Difference of opinion 
arises not as to the actual principle of the function of manganese, which 
is incontestable, but as to the form in which it should be used. Many 
consider that oxides are ineffective ; sulphate and chloride have given 
doubtful results, but carbonate and especially lime with manganese have 
been almost unanimousl3’^ approved. The author next reviews all the re¬ 
searches which have been made in this matter ux) to the x^reseiit, and hopes 
that further investigation will soon solve the remaining problems. 

Bertrand has proved that the action of manganese is catal^^tic 
and influences the comj)osition of various bodies without itself being mo¬ 
dified, a suitable apx^lication of manganese stimulates the niicrofloral act¬ 
ivity of the soil and ensures the l>etter utilisation of the existing food 
material. 

BoiJEi.ANtiKR has proved the great difference in the catalytic x»wer 
of manganese according as the soil is rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
X>otash. In poor soil, chloride of manganese gave only a slightly increased 
yield of potatoes, but in rich soil, it showed an increase of 32 Canda, 
in Italy, also maintains that manganese has an indirect catalytic effect and 
dissolves the x^reviously existing fertilisers. In x>«Dr .soil, its action ma^^ 
even be injurious. Keujcy, on the contrar3^ maintains that the stimulat¬ 
ing action of manganese is x.)ositiv'e in x^Dor cla\"-silicic soils, slight in rich 
soils and negative in acid soils. 

Steyn and Bitroers in Holland, observed that after the use of 
mangane.se, maize showed much greater develo]mient, the letwes became 
much larger and there was an increase in yield of 100 ox. AvSO in Jax>an, 
SoEOMON in Italy and Dttmont in France were also in favour of its use. 

Investigations on tlie beneficial effect of manganese on plant life and 
esx>ecially on the acceleration of germination were made b\’ the following: 
Garoea, Crochecteeee, Nottin, Bartmann, I/OKw, Boueeanger, Voei.- 
KKR, Bader and Moeinari. 

by Ray, Pradier and Bartmann prove that manganese 
accelerates maturation. 

The increase in 3ield through manganese has been x^roved by numerous 
experiments. Thomassin obtained an increase of 20 to 35 
15 % in beets ; Boxtijanger an increase of 12 in oats with lime and 
manganese only, and of 40 to 48 % b3^ the addition of other fertilisers ; 
Aso in Japan obtained an increase of 30 % in the rice 3deld ; and Bart¬ 
mann experiments on maize, cabbages and potatoes were eqiialh" con¬ 
clusive, as well as those b\" Garda on flax, Ekbeanc on asparagus and 
Beanchard on onions. 

Manganese not only increases the yield, but in. many cases consider¬ 
ably improves the quaUt3^; this is es|>eciall3'^ the ca.se with beets. Garoev 
observed that manganese sulphate not only increases the weight of beets, 

[W] 
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but their sugar content^ also, by 50 % ; manganese chloride, which increases 
the weight still more, on the contrary increases the sugar content only by 
25 %. Gk:^goire attributes to manganese an increase in sugar content 
and a corresponding decrease in weight, so that there is neither gain nor 
loss. DEI.OHMH and Botteeanger observed that barley for malting did not 
increase in weight but improved in cjuality, the grain becoming larger, 
whiter and better nourished. J. M. Saxjenier obtained very tavourable 
results by using manganese salts (i). 

As regards its antiseptic and anticryptogamic qualities Von Baxjer 
observed that manganese causes chlorosis spots on diseased plants to dis¬ 
appear. Ceausen H aide successfully used manganese against oat jaundice 
Demoeon, Sirot and Jorkt proved that slags used in agriculture contain 
from 4 to 5 % of manganese to which they attribute some of the useful 
effects of basic slag which were pre\dously thought to be due to pho.sphoric 
acid and lime. 

To sum up, from all scientific research, and in addition from the re¬ 
sults already obtained on farms, the importance of manganese becomes 
evident. It remains to be seen : 

1) Ill what form manganese .salts should be used. 

2) On what soils and crops they give the best effects. 

3) Whether they should be used alone, or mixed with other fertilisers. 

The author concludes by insisting on the urgent necessity of further 

and numerous experiments to determine the exact value of this new fer¬ 
tiliser. A. D. B. 

939 - Inoculation of Leguminous Crops. — akny, a. c., and Me Gitmts, f. w., in Jaut- 

nalof the Ameticati Society of Autonomy ^<,tal)les6, bibliography of 14 publi¬ 

cations. Washington, Nov. 

The use of commercial cultures for inoculating the seed of leguminous 
crops has not proved altogether sati.sfactory. 

The apjdication of soil from a field used for a leguminous crop to an¬ 
other field involves labour difficulties, especially if the second field is far 
away. As a general rule 100 to 300 lb. of soil i>er acre or more is re¬ 
quired. 

The authors have tested a new method, namely that of applying in¬ 
oculated soil to the seed of leguminous crops. Seeds of soy bean, alfalfa and 
sweet clover were used with water, and concentrations of glue and sugar, 


(i) Reference is made to the important experiments made by Saulnikk in 1898-rQoo 
In the tiial plots d Suessola, organised on the model of the Experimental Station at 
Rotbnmsted by the late Prof. T. Gi01.101,1. Of 8 series of plots in which wheat was culti¬ 
vated and to which a dressing of mangfinese dioxide, mixed in each case with other and 
diffetent fertilisers, was applied, 4 gave gcxid results, mimely tht>se treated with nitrate 
of .soda, manure, superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, siipeiphosphate* with 
aiilphaie of ammonia and sulphate of .soda. Manganese dioxide proved more favourable 
for grain than stiaw. -- See Italo Ciguoli, l* Cultura del frumento, Ksperlenxc con 
t^ibssldo di manganese. Campo speiinientale di Sue.ssula, 13*^ anno dl coltura contiiiun del 
fh^ento e granturco ", pp. 133-147. Porlici, 1901. {Ed.) 
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and the soil made to adhere to the moist seed, afterwards dried and sifted 
and prepared for inoculation purposes. Tesits were made both in the green¬ 
house and in the field. The tiials made with sand and sterilised sand were 
not satisfactory and were discontinued. 

The same weight of soil was added to certain seeds at the time of sow¬ 
ing and the results compared with untreated seed, and with the seed 
with the commercial culture 

The first mentioned method gave good results and with one or two 
exceptions, a large number of nodules were produced, and the plant was 
well developed. Still more satisfactory results were as a rule obtained 
with the commercial culture. 

A comparison was also made as to the efficiency of water, glue and su¬ 
gar .solution at 5 % and 30 %. But these did not give satisfactory 
results, and the glue and sugar solution method of obtaining soil adherence 
is not therefore recommended. After inoculation with soil or with com¬ 
mercial cultures, the seeds may be stored in a suitable i)lace for one month 
or more without any injurious effect. 

Exi)OSitre of the soil to sunlight for 3 hours, and of the commercial cnl- 
ttire for a half-hour in October, did not alter the efficiency of these means 
of inoculation with soybean seeds, but for alfalfa there appears to be some 
reduction in efficiency. Exposure of the seed to more intense heat of 
spring and summer sun might i)rove harmful and should be avoided when¬ 
ever possible. L. V. 

940 - Root Development in Barley and Wheat. — brekchtxy, w . ami Jackson, v. 0. 

(Rothamstcd Kxpciiiiicnt Station) in of Botany, Vol. a.s, Xo. 140, pj). 5^j-356, 

fiRS. 4 I.,oiuloii, Oct. 1921. 

Study made of root development and the correlation between root and 
shoot development. Pol cultures were made with heary soil from the 
Experimental Farm with the addition of lo % sand. Tlie.se served for con¬ 
trol purposes ; to others were added the following fertilisers : sodium ni¬ 
trate, superphosphate, sodium nitrate -f- siiperjiho-spliate, potassium 
sulphate -f superphosphate. Measurements were taken after drying 
and the rate of growth is shown in diagram form. 

A strong root system for barley was shown, especially with sodium 
nitrate and even more marked with sodium nitrate -b superphosphate. 

The differences in growth between the various cereals, except when 
nitrate of soda -f superphosphate was used, decrea.sed or disappeared 
after 5 to 6 montlis. Relatively .sjieaking, there was also a more marked 
development of shoot growth, but no parallelism can be drawn : it may 
be considered, however, that the shoot-root ratio attains the maximum with 
superphosphate -f potassium sulphate and the lAinimum with superphos¬ 
phate + sodium sulphate. 

With wheat, the actual effect of the fertilisers on root development 
was not apparent; at certain stages, the root development seemed to be 
inferior to that of the control, especially when sodium nitrate was used. 
There is however, a more evident development of shoot system. The most 
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marked effect as regards roots was with superphosphate + potassium sul¬ 
phate, and by superphosphate -f sodium nitrate. • 

The types of root system both for wheat and for barley are more or 
less similar. A certain number of primary roots were developed vertically, 
lateral formation was thfen noted at the bottom of the'pot; the actual 
appearance and habits of these lateral roots, descril>ed in detail by the au¬ 
thors, varied inherently with the fertiliser employed. 

In the open field, the barley roots are thinner and more abundant 
than in the pots and are found near the surface. Oats behaved in the same 
manner ; the wheat penetrated deeper. 

In every case, both in pots, in the field, and more especially in water 
cultures, the white roots, distinguished by their thickness, and waxy api>ear- 
ance were prominent. Laterals are rarely seen ; some of the longest 
roots bear a few short laterals near the crown, formed after the others and 
found in greater abundance early in the spring, especialty in the case of bar¬ 
ley. After a time, laterals are produced and gradually lose their character¬ 
istic appearance ; finally it is impossible to distinguish them from ordinary 
roots. The '' white rootformation was increased with barley after the ap¬ 
plication of superphosphates + potash ; the wheat apj>eared to be un¬ 
affected. These changes are difficult to explain and offer a promising 
field for research. A comparative study of the anatomical structure of the 
ordinary and white roots has been started by one of the authors. 

It is noticeable also that the slender roots i)roduced laterals whilst 
still very small, especially towards the tips. These remained for some 
time and finally adopted the characteristics associated with the ordinary 
roots. X,. V. 

941 - Influence of Wheat Growth on the Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Plant Food 

Solutions. — Jones, 3 /. II . aiifl Shivk, J. W (New Jersey A^?ricuUiiral TCxperiment 
Station, Department of Plant PhysioIofoO 'The Botanical Gazette, Vol. 73, No. 5, 
I)p. 391-400, bibi iS works. Chiaigo, Ill., May 19^2. 

Certain solutions used in experiments on plant physiology show rapid 
and remarkable modifications in their hydrogen-ion concentration when 
used for plant growth ; others, on the contrary, show few changes because 
they contain salts capable of fixing the hydroxyl-ions. 

In connexion with this question, the writers have studied 20 for 
mulae advanced by several investigators. They placed young wheat 
plants in the solutions and made the determinations by the Gillespie me¬ 
thod in the course of 52 hours. Results showed tliat in certain solutions 
the hydrogen-ion concentration presented very slight modifications; 
for instance, the Crone and Sachs solutions remained at 6.6, 6.7 pH'; 
hydrogen-ion concentration is generally reduced ; it passes from 4.2-4.8 
pH to 5-3"b.i pH in 6 solutions ; the reduction was greater in more con¬ 
centrated solutions; in 6 Tivingsi-on-Tottingham types containing 
3 salts it was also reduced, passing from 3.6-4.6 pH to 5.4-5.8 pH ; in 
2 modified Tottingham solutions, on the contrary (replacing potassium 
nitrate by ammonia sulphate), the concentration rose slightly, from 4.8 
to 4.2 pH. These last .solutions, therefore, are quite suitable in the case 
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of crops for which it is not desired that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
<$hould vary appreciably under the influence of plant growth. They afso 
have the advantage of being able to take up iron in a form which can be 
assimilated by growing plants. v. 

9^2 — BIfectS Ol Borax upon Plant Growth* — Neli.l:r, J. R. (l*'oniic.‘rly of the New Jer«?ey 

Agricultural Experiment Station) ami Horse, W J. Agricultural J^xperiment Sta¬ 
tion) in Sm 7 Vol. 12, No 2, pp 79-ios, plates, bibl. ^ f 17 work«?. Baltimore, 

Aug. 1921* 

The experiments reported in this paper are based on numerous obser¬ 
vations made by farmers and scientists regarding the harmful effects of 
boron compounds (boric acid, potassium borate, sodium borate, borax, 
etc.) added to manure as larvicides or contained in certain chemical fer¬ 
tilisers. 

The writers more especially proposed to ascertain if the above-men¬ 
tioned action is due solely to tK>ron, and what is the maximum quantity 
wliich can be applied without injur>\ They made numerous pot exper¬ 
iments, using a compound fertiliser made from sodium nitrate, acid phos- 
pliate and potassium sulphate, to wliieh was added commercial ^rax 
containing 67.2 % of anhydrous borax ; the experiments were made on 
maize, beans and potatoes. 

The beans were tolerant to a maximum quantity cn>rresponding to 
3 pounds of anhydrous lx)rax per acre, maize as much as nearly 5 pounds 
and potatoes a little more. If, instead of l>eing ajiplied in the drills, 
the boracic fertiliser was well mixed into the soil, the plants were not quite 
so easily affected, A commercial fertiliser containing borax \vas found to be 
considerably more toxic than an equal quantity of boracic fertiliser 
used by the w’riters. The toxic effects w^ere variable ; the writers describe 
them with full details. 

During the experiments: the soil was kept at an average optimum 
water content of 19.2 % with but little modification. By reducing the 
s:oil moisture, the toxic action of the borax was increased, and vice-versa. 

Certain previous observations led to the conclusion that salts of lime 
diminish the toxicity of various organic substances. The writers con¬ 
firmed the fact that limestone effectively limits the toxicity of borax 
as regards the first three plants experimented upon ; gypsum ard manure 
only protected maize, no effect being observed on the other two plantas. 

Some writers have reported that small quantities of boron act act a 
stimulant, but the authors only observed a doubtful action, and that 
with maize alone. V. 

943 - Effeet of RSntgen Rays upon the Growth of Oryza Sativa. — komuro, rr.,iji 

77n3 Botantcal Ma'^azine, Vol. 42i, PP- i 5 -i 7 . Tokyo, Jan. i<)22. 

Investigations by Yamada (1917). carried out 011 an aquatic variety ' 
of Ofyza sativa, proved that a weak irradiation (3 H and 5 cf the seeds 
gives an increase of amount of crop. Investigations by Nakamura (1918) 
on another aquatic variety gave similar results. 

The author did not confirm these results. He used a third aquatic 
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variety and emplc^red rays of 4.5 — 6 ° intensity; th* eiqxMures were 
5 to 15 H for steeped and air-dried seeds, and 3-7 H for steeped seeds; 
and the experiments were carried on both in pots and in the field, but not 
on a large scale. The attthor thinks that his predecessors were to some 
extent mistaken in their observations. 


h. V. 

944 - Sulphur Content Ot Alfalfa. — hall, H. H. (Hull Botanical lAtliomtor}’) in The 

Botanical Gazdic, Vol. 73, No. 5, pp. 401-411, bibl. of 15 works. Chicago, Ill., May 1922. 

The author confirm.s the fact that the sulphur content of alfalfa great¬ 
ly varies ; in hay grown in different parts of the tl. S. he found 3.3 to 5 kg. 
per ton ; so that it the alfalfa yield is 12 to 20 tons per ha., it removes 
40 to 100 kg. of sulphur per ha. from the soil, an amount which is in 
excess of the atmospheric sulphur returned by rain hVom Wolfk's old 
ash analyses, it was assumed that plants contained but little sulphur, and 
that it was not necessary therefore to furnish fresh supplies. But we 
know now that plants consume a great deal and that it is one of their 
principal elements, like nitrogen, potash and phosphorus ; tlie same may be 
said of calcium and, in certain cases, of magnesium. 

The greater part of the sulphur was in the organic form ; that in the 
inorganic form was never more than 10 % of the total, while in certain 
samples of alfalfa there was none at all. The average was 4.35 %. These 
results differ from Peterson’s determinations, who found the ratio to 
be I : I. 

I'he author also made nitrogen estimations but does not give the 
results. 

This investigation was carried out under a research fellowship from 
the Gypsum Industries As.sociation. 

L. V. 

9,13 - S. B. Y. and Bio. 88, Two new Varieties of Sweet Potato obtained by Selection 

in the Philippines. —, Mbnimola, N. B., in The Philippine AnricuUurist, Vol. X. 

No. 5 . PP- I pl. Eos Baflos, Dec. m2i. 

This work gives the results of a .series of investigations and researches 
carried out at the .Agricultural Experiment Station in the Philippines 
with a view to improving the sweet potato ny selection. 

The initial experiments were carried f)nt, and results obtained, from 
the following varieties; Samar Big Yellow, which, in December 1919, 
gave the l’ighe.«t yield, Binandera, Binglo, Boled Zooling and others un¬ 
identified bnt di.stingui.shed by the letters B. C., and D. 

The offspring ot these varieties show great variability in leaf shape, 
yield in tuber, colour of skin and flesh and flavour of the tuber. 

The following table shows the comparative weight of yield of .some 
offspring 01 Binandera. 

r*4»>-C4Cl 
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Weight of tubers per Plant produced by Seedling offspring of Binandera. 


Offspring No 


X 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Wt. of tiibera 
produted 

gm. 


127 
380 
I 090 

75 

107 


Offspring No 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Wt. of tubers 
produced 


gm. 

95 

340 

2‘333 

430 

70 


This ^'ariability may be taken as an indication that some of the va¬ 
rieties of sweet potato which have !>een propagated asexually are hetero¬ 
zygous with respect to a nuinbcr of characters. 

The author made a careful selection of a large numl^er of seedlings. 

It IS well to note in this connection that a one-\ear test is not suffi¬ 
cient to decide wdiich are superior The final selection should therefore 
\ye made with care and only after a sufficiently long ])eriod has elapsed. 

>Selection has already led to the isolation of two good tyjies S B. Y. 
and Bio. ^8 the first from Samar Big Yellow^ and the second from Binglo. 

Then description is as follows * 

S. B. Y. 98. - Stem, *> metres long and 3 to 6 mm. in diameter; 
colour pale green with slight tinge of puiple which becomes more 
distinct with age ; hairs not abundant. Ivcaves cordate, mature leaf 7 to 
() cm long and 6 to 7 cm wide ; first puiple wdth slight tinge of green, then 
green with purplish veins , petiole 7-11 cm long. Growth \ngorous, 
matures early , tubers roundish or somewhat elongated, medium to very 
big and almost free from disease , skin, rcddist purj^le; flesh, outer portion 
yellowish, wnth ring of purple next tinged with slight yellow, central por¬ 
tion more yellowish. Cooked tubers have a faint pleasant odour, turn to 
a light purple and yellow colour and are rather sw^eet; good pastry may 
be made from tliem. This variety is an excellent fielder. 

Bio 38. — Stem, 35 m long and 4-6 mm, in diameter, gieen, hairs 
abundant , leaves, cordate, 8-10 cm long and 7-Q cm. across first purple 
with green tinge, then green , petiole, 6-14 cm. long. Growth not very 
vigorous; matures early; tubers, roundish or somewhat elongated; medium 
to very big; not entirely free from di.sease; skin, light purple; flesh, cream- 
coloured with circular ring tinged with purple Cooked tubers sweet and 
liave ])leasant odour, the skin liecomes dull purple and the flesh creamy 
yellow. A good jicldcr. 

These new varieties will be tried on outlying farms G. A. 

94b ~ Investigation on Hard Seed Germination. — oiron, ic o , in B<utin dv AKnmi- 

turn fitnua v Eamdmiut (ICstauoii Cciitial Uc ICn‘<iyo cic Scmillas de la Moiicloa), Aflob 

(yeaw) Xill atid XiV, No*^ 151-iPP 210-240, 596-608, 821-828 Madrid, IQ21 

and 1022. 

The author first briefly reviews the different methods of treating 
hard seeds which have been followed up to the present; he divides them 
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into 3 groups: mechanical, physical and chemical, and says a few words 
on their advantages and disadvantages He afterwards quotes the expe- 
riments made by Professors Lovn and Leighty on red clover seed by 
treating it with sulphuric acid, and finally describes the experiments 
made at the " Kstacion central de Ensayo de semiJlas de la Mencloa " 
on algarrobo " seed {Ceratoma siliqua). A description of these experi¬ 
ments and their results are given below 

The seed used was taken from one among a number of lots at the corn 
market; they were not a wide and most representative (closely conforming) 
selection, as is generally the case The treatment consisted in steeping 
lots of lOO seeds each in sulphuric acid for var\ mg periods. They were after¬ 
wards carefully washed until all trace of the acid had disappeared 

They were germinated both on sand and in filter paper bags, care 
being taken in the first case to bim’^ the seed at a depth of 4 to 5 mni only 
The root thus appeared near the surface, and the plant could be observed 
taking root without its beins; necessary" to turn up the sand and risk injur¬ 
ing the young organs 

In Tables I and II the details and results of these first trials are 
shown Two other te<-ts were then made with ** ungemiinated, healthy " 
seed , details of these latter tests are given in Tables III and IV 
From these experiment^ the author draws the following conclusions 

1) The germination of '' algarrobo " seeds is encouraged by their 
being subjected for a certain time to the action of sulphuric acid 

2) The various groups of seed tested showed the best lesults after 
being treated for a period of 30 minutes 

3) Intermittent treatment is still more beneficial, a sufficient num¬ 
ber of days being allowed to elapse between the paitial treatments 

4) The plants obtained grow nonnallv 

The author concludes his investigation with some notes on the re¬ 
lation between the attack of nuldew, observed during the experiments on 
seeds of which the tegument was injured, and on the duration of the sul¬ 
phuric acid treatment He concludes that the percentage of seed? attacked 
by mildew is smaller m proportion as the duration of the treatment ap¬ 
proaches the beneficial maximum 


TabI/E I — ** Algorrobo ” %eed te*>t Germination in sand beds for 26 days 


No of s<^cds 
m group 


100 

100 

xoo 

100 


Duration 
of sulphuric uci<l 
tfcalmeut 


O 

20' 


SO' 

60' 


germinated 


8 

72 

86 

32 


No of seeds 

ungennlsated 
healthy 


76 

20 

3 

o 


spoilt 

z6 

a 

II 

68 
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Tabbe II. — “ Algarrobo '* seed test, 
Geyntiftation in filter fafer hags for 23 days. 


— j 



No. of seeds 


No. of seeds 
in group 

Duration 
of sulphuric ticid 
treatment 

germinated 

1 ungerminated 

- - - 


1 ' j 

[ healthy j 

spoilt 

100 

0' 

! 16 

52 

32 

100 

15' 

j 40 

1 3<5 

24 

100 

30' 

1 88 

0 

12 

100 

60' 

! 

1 ^ 

64 


- -r;. 

•' „ _ -- - 


— 


Table III. — Results of 2 ftd treatment of seeds not germinated in table I test, 

23 days germination. 


Dtimiion 
of 1st. 
treatment 


' Duration of I No. of seeds 
I 2nd treatment treated 


Results in Uie gioiip 


germinated 


iingerminatcd 
healthy spoilt 


O' 15' 

20' 30' 


76 60 

20 , 20 


o 16 

O O 


'J'ablic IV. — Results of 2 mi treatment of seeds not germinated in table II test. 

II days germination. 

j ( Results in tl’c gioup 


Duration 
of 1st. 
treatment 

Duration of , 

No- of seeds ' 

■ - - 

ungerminated 

, 2nd treatment 

1 

treated 1 

germinated 

1 

healthy 

1 spoilt 

0' 

1 1 

' / i 

1 15 

52 

40 

8 

' 4 

15 ' 

12' ! 

! 

36 

36 

0 

0 


j. p. c. 

947 - The Effect of Nitrates applied at different Stages of Growth on the Yfeld, Com¬ 
position and QuaiiU of Wheat. — DAVinsoN, J. (PUmt Chemical l.alx)tHtor>', Bureau 
of Chemistry, tl S. Departmeut of Agriailture, Washington, D C ) in the Journal of 
ihe American Scciety of Amaomy, Vol. 14, No. 4. pp. iiK-nr. Bil>liogiaphy of 2 works. 
tVeneva, N. Y., April i 5 » 1022. 

An experiment made by the author in collaboration witii I^a ClERC 
showed that the application of sodium nitrate during the early period 
of growth increased the yield of wheat; when applied at the time of 
heading the quality of the grain was improved, but the use of nitrate 
at the beginning of the milk stage had no effect either on yield or the 
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quality of the crop. The experiment was carried out in the year 19x9 
at College Park, Maryland, The period between the resumption of the 
growth of wheat in the spring and the time of heading was divided into 
three sub-periods. Kach of three corresponding sets of plots received 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of calcium at one of these sub-periods ; the 
experiments were repeated to make sure of the effect of the nitrates ; 
the mimber of plots was thirty-six. 

The effect of nitrate in increasing the 3neld decreases consistently 
as the time of their application approaches the stage of heading. 

The effect of nitrates in increasing the protein content (N X 5.7) 
of the grain increases as the effect on jneld decreases. The deeper col¬ 
our of the grain showed qualitative modification. V. 

9.}8 - The Milling Quality of SaskatohewanWheat. — CHAMPMN, m ami goulubi^, ir , 
in Sc entific Agriculture, Vol II, Xo pp Gaidenvale, V Q, 4 piil i<j22 

The actual value of wheat grain cannot be estimated by the plant 
characters of the variety, and only to a ‘-light extent from the appearance 
of the sample after threshing The actual value or quality’ can only 
be ascertained by means of a milling and baking test 

For the past eight years the University Field Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment has been carr\ang on field tests with the leading varieties of wheat 
and each year samples of these wheats have been sent to come reliable 
wheat testing laboratory in order to have their nulling and baking qual¬ 
ities determined. The data obtained from these tests are now available 
and serve to indicate the relative values of wheats and ^ome of their qual¬ 
ities. A description of the methods of analy-is is aho given. The dif¬ 
ferent varieties of wheat are arranged in groups, each group having in 
common some particular qualities wliich di‘-tinguish it from the rest 
Group I : Marquis, Red Fife, Kitchener, Red liobs. 

Marquis and Red Fife both possess excellent milling qualities. These 
results are in accord with those reported by other investigatois (i). The 
remaining members of this group are high quality wheats, especially 
Kitchener which was considered to be one of tlie l^st milling wheats 
Group II White Bobs, White Fife, Taylor's Wonder 
All the^e are white wheats Taylor's Wonder is a soft wheat, lacking 
in baking strength, but has given fairly good results. White Fife is at 
least equal to Red Fife. 

Group III Prelude, Pioneer, Preston, Chelsea. 

Fairly good milling value, but with no outstanding results. 


(I) Marquis Wheat— Ball, C R ami Clark, J A ,(/ S, Department of A^ftcuUuri D C . 
Fafmerf>^ hullettn, No 712 S-vnderson, T , Milbng ond Baking of Marquis v. Blue 

stem and Ftfe wheats — in North Dakota A ncultural Ftpenment Station, Special Bulkitn, 
Vol 2, No 32 Food Department. Arny, A C andBAiu^v.C IT .MaiquisWlimt in 
Agricultural hxpirtment Slaiton, BulUtin No 117 Hi port of the Dominion Ctfinn Research 
Dabotatory, Winnipeg, Man., 1920. Subuuitcd by BicuAxn, F. J. (hd ) 
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Group IV : Ruby ; no great milling value, but promises well as an 
early wheat in the northern districts 

Group y : Club, Redstone, Alaska, Kinley, Stanley: — Medium 
value for milling. Although the Ala**ka variety has large ears, results 
after analysis have proved unsatisfactory (i). 

Group VI: Kttbanka, Acme, Pelissier, Monad and Amber Durum 
varieties : — Suited to warm localities with a dry ripening period. Acme 
and Monad give high yields, and are resistant to drought and rust ; the 
poor quality straw however renders them un'-uitable for heavy soils. 
Kubanka is acknowledged to be the best milling variety of durum wheat 
and is used chiefly in the manufacture of macaroni, spaghetti and for 
blending purposes. 

Group VII : Red Durum (D5) 

This grain i^ hard, bright and vitreous , it is immune from stem rust 
(Pucctnia Graminis), but the flour is weak and not '^ati^^factory either 
foi baking or for macaroni 

The author supplements his report with a table gi\ing the x>rincipal 
varieties of wheat harv'e^^ted in 1920, their protein content, al^orption ca¬ 
pacity, loaf volume, colour, texture and the general apx>earance of the 
bread made from them. 

A number of experiments were made during the >ears 1915 and 1916 
in order to ascertain the influence of the time of harvesting on the value 
of Marquis Wheat as regards milling and baking, and the following de¬ 
ductions were made : — 

1) Ivoaf volume increa‘-es directly with the maturity of the grain. 

2) Flour colour improves with maturity, flours from early cuttings 
were all slightly greyish 

3^ (iluten content increases directly with maturity. 

4) Weight of loaf and water absor|>tion decrease •-lightly as the 
grain ripens. 

In conclusion it may be stated tliat it is very important to allow the 
wheat to reach at least the dough stage before cutting The wheat is 
much improved by allowing it to harden fully, but the difference is not 
sufficient to warrant the farmer taking any risks in getting his crop har¬ 
vested. Immaturity is undoubtedly detrimental to the value of the 
wheat grain. 

Importance of the Milling and Baking Test ift Wheat Breeding — A 
niilling and baking test must be made u^ion the grain as soon as the se¬ 
lection has reached a stage where a sufficient quantity is available for 
the purpose. This will give an accurate indication of an^^ improvement 
in quality and will allow the breeder to eliminate poor quality strains at 
the outset. Thus labour and expense will be saved and the distribution 
of a poor quality wheat prevented. S. 


(i) BaU., Carixston, K , ana I^etgmty, C K , Alaska and Stoner or Miracle ** wheats, 
two varieties, much misrepresented U 6 ., Department of Agriculture Bulletin No 367, 19^6- 

^ tt4»| 
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949 ~ Influende of Wheat Development on the Hydfogen-*ion ConeentmUon of 
nutritive Solutions* Sec No 941 of this J^evtcw 

950 On Root Development of Barley and Wheat* — See No 940 of this Remew, 

951 - Smooth-AvrnedBarleys*— IIwes, II K,and Wilcox, a N (Minnesota Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, Division of Agronomy anti Karm Management), in Journal 
of the Atnertcan Soc etv of AjtronomVy Vol 14, No 4, pp 113-117, bibliography of 
9 works, (l^eva, N J , April 15, 1022 

Farmers find the pre'-ence of awns in wheat and barley uncomfortable 
in handling and for this reason breeders have devoted much of their at¬ 
tention to the production of awnless varieties. It has however to be 
noted that the awns have definite physiological functions, which have 
been brought out by several investigators. If the awns are removed a 
quite noticeable reduction takes place m tran*^ pi ration wliich is partic- 
tilarly active at the time of carbohydrate formation in the seed, which 
it appears to stimulate. A reduction of abut 10 also occurs in the 
volunxe and weight of the seed according to Pkriatius while the spikes 
become brittle owing to the deposition of dr^^ matter which in the ca^(‘ 
of normal spikes takes place largely in the awns according to Harcan 
and Antony 

It is still more important that awnless varieties give a ^mailer yield 
than awned as has been discovered by Grantham for wheat and proved b> 
experiments earned out as the Minnesota vStation with awned and awn- 
less hybrids resulting from the same crossings 

Attempts have been made to obtain the i>hysiological advantage^ 
of the awns and at the same time to eliminate the discomforts they cau^c 
in handling, by cultivating varieties of wheat and barley with smooth or 
flexible awms, which at present have merely a botanic value. Harlan 
is responsible for this solution which has been studied for seveml 
years at the Minnesota Station where varieties of barley with smooth 
awns have in certain years produced a fair yield , in other years ilu 
yield has been considerably reduced as these varieties show themselves 
highly susceptible to Helmmthoi^ponum i>ai\vnm. 

New crosses and more resistant «-trains have now been tested. Iti 
1920 and 192 X an average yield wa- obtained superior to that of Manchu 
rian barley which is awned These varieties have aho given good tran^ 
piration results, one gramme of water per hour for 10 heads of smooth 
awned barley and also for Manchurian, while certain barleys both awmeti 
and awnless gave much less The new varieties therefore seem to be ver^ 
promising L. V. 

952 “ North African Barley and Malting. Boeitf iu Rivuc Autcok de i^Afnque //< 

Nordj 2olh year. No i S 5 , pp 4^^ Algiers, July 2X, 1922 

The author classifies the barleys used in brewing, mentions the qual 
ities most sought after in them, and describes the characteristics ot 
North-African barleys 

A table accompanies the description, showing the percentage of moi'^ 
ture, dry matter and nitrogenous matter contained in two-rowed barley and 
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winter barley from various districts collected in 1910 and 1911. The 
author replies as to certain faults found with North-African barleys, and 
after having indicated certain improvements to be made in their culti¬ 
vation, he draws the following conclusions: the winter barleys cultivated 
in North Africa are adapted to malting and are largely used in high fer¬ 
mentation brewing ; they may form 15 to 20 % of the total used in low- 
fermentation brewing. 

The better kinds should be selected, cleaned and distributed in suitable 
quantities. 

Two-rowed barleys do not degenerate in North Africa. The kinds 
which combine industrial qualities with a good yield and sufficient resist¬ 
ance to rust and smut, should be placed at the disposal of farmers in 
order that their cultivation may be extended. F. S. 

953 - Date of Sowing for IMlaize. - Urowk, K. L and garrison, H. S (Omce of Cereal 

Investigations), U. S. Dept, nf AmcuUutc, Hulktin No 1014, pp i>i4. Washington, 

Jan. 11, 1022. 

Report of investigations in progress from I9i5’2i at the Arlington 
Kxi>erimental Farm, Rosslyn, Va. near Washington I). C. It appears 
that although the total growth of stalk w^as greatest for spring sown maize 
(May and June), the rate of growth wms slower than with June and July 
sowings, and the earring was also deferred. The pollen period was longer, 
but the number of ears, the size of the ear and the sucker growth did not 
appear to be affected. 

W'ith very early sowings (April), not only was the rate of growth 
slower, but the stalks were usually shorter. In 1917, for example, the April 
sowings produced plants with stalks only 75,6 inches in height; May sow¬ 
ings 86.4 in. stalks; June sowings 88.8 in.; July sowings, 7b 8 in. Karring 
and ripening were somewhat hastened. F. V. 

954 Fenugreek in Algeria. — Ditceujer, I {Professot at the Agricultinal Institute of forage CROPS 

Algieis) in Keruc Ai^ricolc dc VA fnqac du iV ord, Year 20, No 133, pp iob-109. Algiers, 

February 17, 1922. 

Trigonal fenugreek (called “ helbe '' or helba in Algeria) has be¬ 
come much less important as a forage crop, especiall}' in the Mediterranean 
district, but is still valued in the East, in India and in the Valley of the 
Nile, both as a forage plant and foi its seeds : in Tunisia and Morocco 
it is cultivated chiefly for its seed production. Morocco exports an aver¬ 
age of 70 000 (quintals of fenugreek seed per year, and most of it comes 
from the Casablanca district. In Algeria this legume is at present very 
little cultivated. 

There are several varieties of fenugreek : only one with angular seeds, 
is cultivated in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. Another variety from 
Khartoum with smaller and rounded seeds, tried at Maison-Carree, did not 
give such good results. 

In Algeria the forage-yield of fenugreek generally varies from 25 
to 30 tons per ha., which corresponds to 4-6 tons of dry hay. In fertile 
soil the yield of green forage may be as much as 50 to bo tons:- 
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Fenugreek produces lo to 12 qx. of seed per ha.; the latter in North 
Africa often includes seeds from other casual plants, such as Bu- 
pleurum protractum, rye grass {Lolium mtdtiflonm), brome grass, barley, 
oats, etc. The presence of wild ray-grass vseed or corn-seed among that 
of fenugreek is rather advantageous than otherwise from tlie point of view 
of forage-production; rye grass, growing among fenugreek improves the 
quality of the forage given by the latter and helps it to dry. 

The weight of a hectolitre of fenugreek seed including admixtures 
varies from 70 to 75 kg. in Algeria ; when dressed the seed may weigh as 
much as 78 kg. F. Ik 

955 - Sunflower Growing in Rhodesia.— main waring, c., The Common sunflower, 

in Bulletin 423, Departmert of Ai,rjculiHn\ Suhslmry, Rhodcsut, pp 8. June 1922. 

The Sunflower is very often employed as an accessory crop in the mix¬ 
ed farms of Rhodesia. The seeds are chiefly used in poultr\'-feeding and 
to some extent mixed with other fodder as a cattle-food : a certain amount 
of oil extraction also takes place. 

In Rhodesia the sunflower is highly drought-resistant and in 1921 
the area under cultivation was 3974 acres with a yield of 23 204 bags of 
103 lb. apiece. The acreage for 1921 was nearly double that of the preced¬ 
ing year but the >ield per acre was somewhat lower, viz 15.8 sacks as 
against 6.7. An analysis of the air-dried leaves of Rhodesian vSiuiflowers 
gave the following figures : • Water: 14.87 (78.73for fresh gathered 
leaves) — Ether Extract : 2.82 — Protein: i().5o— Carbohydrates 

42.15 — Crude Fibre: 7.87 —Ash: 15.79The corresixmding figures 
for United States Sunflower leaves were respecth el\': 12.51 — 4.09 — 

10.15 — 38.83 — 13.10 — 21.20%. Thus the Rhodesian Sunflowers 
were over 62 % richer in protein and 47 lower in cnide fibre and 31 
lower in fat than the American. 

After the removal of the seeds the Rhodesian sunflower heads gave 
on analysis: Water: 11.73 Pother T^xtract: 3.18 - Protein: 8,80 -- 
Carbohydrates: 46.42 — Crude Fibre: 18.19 — Ash: ii.6%. For 
United States sunflower heads the corresponding figures were respectively : 
7.40 — 5.07 — 9.91 39.79 — 18.44 19-39 %• 

Of the three principal cultivated varieties, the large white seeded, 
the small black seeded and the striped seeded, the second is the most large¬ 
ly grown in Rhodesia. 

The sunflower takes four to five months to mature and is compara¬ 
tively free from diseases and insect pests. An average crop gives a yield 
of about 12 to 14 bags (of about 100 lb.) to the acre which can be doubled 
in exceptionally favourable conditions. 

The oil is used for the table and also for general commercial purposes. 
It is claimed to be superior to most oils for soap-making. F. I). 

956 - Greek Tobaccos.— HA‘5si0Tis, S. P in VEconomiste iVAthhm, ist year, No. 23, 

PP- 3.35-356. Athens, Apr. 15, i«j22. 

In Greece before the war 23 to 24 million kg. of tobacco were prodnced. 
Home consumption only absorbed about 4 million kg. and the reat Was 
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exported. During the war there was a - great demand for Greek tobaccos, 
and this helped to extend their culture. But in 1918 the demand decreased 
and prices fell. This fall, and the reduced demand which caused it, discour¬ 
aged cultivators. In 1921 production fell to 17 or 18 million kg. 

Tobacco growing is one of the most lucrative branches of national 
production. The soil and climate of Greece are vitry favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of tobacco, from the exceptionally fine (juality Xan- 
thian and Eastern Macedonian to the inferior but treble-yielding quality 
of the Nauplia-Agriniou district. 

The average yield is 80 kg. per strenima (800 kg. per ha.). 

. After garden crops, this crop is the most profitable to the grower, 
whose wife and children may be eniplo3"ed in the work of cultivation. 

If the manufacture of cigarettes for export were developed on a 
large scale in Greece, a great and ]>rofitabIe industry could be carried 
on under very favourable conditions. 

E. S. 


957 - Cultivation of the Opium Poppy in Bulgaria and Macedonia, — xiKor.oFF, m., 
in CmirdHue na .lejfedejichume 'tnu dHnnumt/nni 6 

aa npupoOoMat/yuu n rutonanrhn na<AedmHUft iia (fdf.rarptnna hu arJtedeAuvmo. 
{Review of the Institutes <i Aii^onomtcol Research in liul^afa cic ), year 11, No 3-4, 
pp. 217-241 (abstract in Crcrman, p 242) Solia, 2922. 

The opium poppy {Papitver somniferitm) succeeds very well in all 
parts of Ikilgaria and its culture and preparation is of growing importance. 
In 1919 the poppj^ covered 9 340 ha., and produced 379 193 kg. of seed 
and 2 034 kg. of opuun. Of the.se, 7 840 ha. producing 329 083 kg. of seed 
and 971 kg. of opium belong to old Bulgaria and the re.st to the l^etritscli 
and Melnik districts in Macedonia. 

Investigations made by the author showed that the I^ulgarian i>oppy 
products (seed, oil, opium) are of excellent quality. The seeds are very 
rich in oil up to 49 and the opium in morphine as of 119 samples 
of opium analysed, 27.8 contained 10 to 15 ‘Jo of morphine ; 41 %, 
15 to 17 % ; 21.3 % 17 to 19 ; and b.8 % 19 to 21 ”0. The poppy 

in which an early incision is made generally contains a higliei percentage 
of the narcotic. In opium kept a long time, the morphine content dimin¬ 
ishes, even when every care is taken (i). 

The manufacture of poppy oil is defective in Bulgaria ; the oil-cake 
contains 8 to 19 ‘Jo of oil (2). 


(1) See R, Apr. 1922, No. 428. 

(2) The defecls in the sectl-oil industry’ are general in Bulgaria. There a lack of ap- 
plu nces in the numerous small oil-mills erected during the war. A series of analyses of 
various seed-cakes and e.spcciallj’^ of sunOower seed cake, made at the AgriculUirat Experi¬ 
ment Institute at Soila, gave 8 to ao % of fatss.nd 20 to 40 % of pioteids (Kui^umoff, Chr. J., 
3 ur la composition chimique dc nos touileaux ol^iif^res, Revue dcs Jnsiituts de Rechert hes 
ttgronomiques en Bulsiarie^ Year Tl, No. 3-4, p. 253)- Sofia, 1922. {Ed,) 
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058 - A new Test !or the Maturity of Fruit. — murnbck, a k (orcgou AgncuitutAi 
College, Experiment Station, Department of Agriculture) in Station Bulkitn, No x86, 
28 pp, 9 figs Corvallw, Oregon, Nov 2 92i» 

Experience shews that pears, unlike other fruits, must be harvested 
in a comparatively unripe condition, thus Bartletts, when picked hard 
and green, rii)en perfectly and attain tlie highest quality. 

In most districts the harvesting season of this variety lasts about a 
month, whereas it may take 6 to 8 weeks from the date of the first picking 
to the time the fruit becomes fully ripe on the tree. It would be useful 
to know exactly the right moment for picking in order that the highest 
keeping and eating quality may be realized For this purpose it would 
be necessary to know exactly the changes that take place as maturity 
advances. 

Many tests have been used to ascertain the stage of maturity of pears 
and the best time for picking the colour of the skin, the colour and tough 
ness of seeds, the sweetness, the ease with wluch the fruit stem will sepa¬ 
rate from the spur, the ease with which the finger may be pressed into the 
fruit, the disappearance of stiirch, as tested by potassium iodide, etc 
Ordinanly tor Bartletts the largest transverse diameter (about 2 Vj 
inches on an average) is taken as an index All these tests, are however, 
uncertain The Oregon Agricultural Ivxiieriment Station has therefore 
endeavoured to find a simple but reliable test This problem has been 
made a part of the peai harv^esting and storage investigations, which were 
begun in 1917 and have already formed the subject of two reports 

It has been lecognised that the amount of pressure required to wound 
the fruit, that is, its resistance to piessure, gives a good, practical and 
delicate test. 

To measure this piessure exactly, an ajiparatus was constructed aftei 
several attempts, a kind of pressure register, which solves the problem 
pretty well The pressure required for a small metal cylinder to pene 
trate to a determined distance is registered in pounds on a scale 

To eliminate individual \ ariations, it is well to examine lots of from 
10 to 15 pears The test should be made (> hours after jiicking, and Bart¬ 
letts, under good harvesting conditions, should legister, on an average 
J5, and not less than 25 pounds If they register more, they are ver\ 
ripe and may be used with advantage for canning or preserving. The 
Bose variety should register 26 to 20 pounds when picked 

The author has applied the test to other varieties of pears and to apples 
and several fruit growers in the States of Oregon and Washington have 
already adopted it The author has also studied the increase in diameter 
and weight ot Bartlett pears during development The transverse dia¬ 
meter increases each week 5 i % on an average, and the weight 17.7 
until the maximum development has been attained The ratio of percent¬ 
age increase in weight to that in diamater is therefore about 1: 35; but 
deviations and exceptions render this criterion uncertain and not verv 
practicah 


E. V. 
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959 - PrOdUOtiOB rt Tible Olives in Italy. — Vivarblli, F., Jn La Propaganda agficola, 

VoL XIV, No. 14, pp. 185-191. Bari, 31st July 1922. 

The prodtiction of table olives in Italy varies, on an average, from* 
3000 to 35 ^^ per year. It does not give rise either to specialised 
culture or specialised industry with the exception, in a very slight degree, 
of some parts of the province of Ascoli-Piceno. 

This production might be greatly developped, seeing that in Italy 
the olive covers 2 291 000 hectares of pure and mixed culture. On the 
Adriatic side of Central and Southern Italy it has become of growing im¬ 
portance in the last few years owing to the high prices paid for pickled 
olive.s. The Italian varieties most appreciated are: the Ascoli, Naples 
Beauty, Andrian or St. Augu.stine, Spanish Beauty or “ plum olive, 
Rossanese“ Olivone “ Carmelitaiia “ CuccaBlack Olive of 
Ferrandina, etc. 

The author more especially treats of the table-olive production of the 
Andria district (Province of Bari) which represents of the total produc¬ 
tion of the a)untry. The vSt. Augustine and Spanish Beauty varieties 
(described by the author) are mostly cultiv^ated there. The fruit of the 
first-named although smaller are preferred, as their pulp is softer, and the 
stones are smaller. The mode of preparation is also described. F. I). 

<)0o - The Forests of Lettonla. — - Vtubns VnitU, Ycju I, No‘^. 6-7-8, p. 7 War^iw, 

Oct., Nov, Dec., 19 - 21 . 

In Fettonia, 65 ooti ha., i. e. 29 of the country is covered by forests. 
These forests, comprising deciduous and * 1 ^ conifers, are under State 
control. The annual yield (in timl^er) is 172 500000 c. ft. (4884000 m®) 
of which (>3.7 % is used for local needs, 22.3 for road.s and industry 
and 14 Ho is exported. 

The forests are undei the management of the I'orests Department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. At the High School there is a special 
forestry section tor the training of forest-keepers. This Forestry Branch 
is conducted in an exemplar)^ and scientific way and is entrusted to spe¬ 
cialists. 

During their occupation, the Germans cut down many forests which 
are not included in the statistics. 

Saw-mills are now being erected. The wood-industr)^ is showing 
renewed activity. In addition to wood, it is intended to export tar, door and 
window frames and wood for matches. By the terms of the peace treaty 
with Russia, Lettonia has the right to fell timber over an area of 100 000 
desiatines (10,925 ha.) near the I^ettish frontier. The rivers of Fettonia 
are suitable for rafting. The wood industry of Riga was very imiK)rtant 
before the war. A considerable ciuantity of wood is prepared for export. 
Steps have likewise been taken for the utilisation of wood by means of chem¬ 
ical processes (turpentine, tar refining, wood-spirit, cellulose, etc.). 
The paper industry already partially revived, is of special importance, 
Befoie the war, the Fettisli mills showed a total production of i 705 000 
poods of paper (27 927 900 kg.) of which i 000 (KX) poods (ib 380 000 kg.) 
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were exported. By the (exploitation of peat and the conatrttctioii of the 
electric central power station, worked by means of water power, the home 
consumption of wood, will be diminished considerably, and its exporta¬ 
tion increased. 

96X - Correlatioii between Type of Soil and Roots of Tine Saplings, — See No. 921 

of this Review. 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

962 - The Duration of the contagious Period in Fooi-and-Mouth Disease (i).- 

I4BBA.IL, C., in Comptcs rendus dc VAcadhnte des ScienceSt Vol. 174, No. 24, 

pp. 1580-1582 Paris, June 1922.. 

The contagious period of foot-and-mouth disease is generally supjx>se'i 
to last for some weeks. 

The Sanitary Authorities impose at least 15 days’ quarantine after 
the recovery of the last cavse of tliis desease when it lias broken out on 
a farm. 

The author has found in his researches on cattle that any susceptible 
animal which is in contact with a diseased individual between the time 
of the initial rise of temperature and the rupture of tlie aphthae infallibly 
contracts the malady. If however the healthy animal is not introducefi 
into the cattle shed until 4 days after the appearance of the first ajilithic 
lesion which genetally follows an attack of fever and salivation, the animal 
is not infected. 

In the development of foot-and-mouth disease two periods should 
be distinguished ; the first is the more dangerous, in that the only external 
symptom is a rise in temperature, but the second is the more distressins- 
to the animals. When, however, salivation has taken place for 4 dajs 
they are no longer infectious, for the virus of foot-and-mouth diseases 
dies on the spot. 

The malady is spread by infected animals only during the perioils 
of its incubation and inception which last a verj' short time. This explains 
the ineflScacy of sanitary measures applied after the epizootic has developed 
to a certain extent. Even the most radical measure such as slaughteriiii^ 
the stock is no more effective than careful supervision and the seizure 
of the first centres of infection. At times when foot-and-mouth disease 
is epizootic, no animal, however healthy it may appear, should l)e introduced 
into a sound herd until it has been in (luarautine. F. D. 

963 The Angermbnde DIsbesb of Foals. — iroBMAiBR, m (Obcsnissistcnt n*** patho- 

logischen Institut cler tier&rztlichcu ICfxrhschulc, Berlin), in Beflinet UetdrxtUche 

Wochenschrift, Ytvr XXXVIII, Vo. i6, pp. 181-181, fifts. 3. Berlin, AprU 20, 1922. 

In several parts of Prussia, the horse-breeders annually lose many of 
their foals from an epidenuc diseases of which the cause is at present un¬ 
known. The author calls it the Ang^rmiinde disease after the village near 
which it is most prevalent. 

(i) See April 1922, No. 444. (Ed.) 
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The absence of any microorganisms of bacterial, or protozoon chatacter, 
was proved by a thorough macroscopic and microscopic examination of the 
organs of a foal killed after it had been suffering from the disease for 
about 2 months. 

On the other hand, there was a large number of intestinal worms 
present, among which far the most numerous were the larvae of Sclero- 
stomidae {Nematoda, Strongylidae), The whole mucous membrane of the 
intestine was covered with round, blackish cysts the largest being no bigger 
than a pin’s head and each containing an embryo of Sclerostomum {Cya- 
ihostomum) tetracanthum. An anatomical pathological examination of the 
internal organs revealed the presence in the liver of the characteristic 
lesions of hepatic cirrhosis, while the lymphatic glands were seen to be 
greatly distended and the walls of the small arteries in the lining of the 
intestine had undergone considerable degeneration. This complex of 
morbid sAmiptoms is due, in the opinion of the author, to the enormous 
number of Sclerostomidae mentioned above 

Although the author realises the necessity for carrying out further 
experiments on the subject, he believes that the following measures should 
at once be adopted for the control of the disease. 

1) The excrement of all animals supposed to be infected should be 
examined to ascertain whether it contains any eggs (i). The results ob¬ 
tained are nearly always positive in the case of mares and negative in that 
of foals, as the latter never hatbour sexually mature Sclerostomata. 

2) All infected animals must be removed from the field and treated 
with ordinary autihelminthics. 

3) The diseased individual should be treated b3’ fumigation as this 
induces a lack of oxygen and the generation of excessive heat thus destroying 
the parasites which require for their development moisture and moderate 
heat. This method is called biotherniic by Koubani) and has proved 
effective against the larvae of Muscidae and almost all embry^os of intestinal 
worms. 

4) Change of pasture ; tliis is absolutely necessary, for though the 

eggs may be killed by frost, the embryos of the parasite, even if completely'' 
frozen, are able to regain their former activity as soon as the warmer 
weather returns, that is to say^ Sclerostomata overwinter in the larval 
condition and infest the pasture again next year. E. F. 

064 -- The ‘‘Berne •• Fly {Dermmtobia egrMiventris) Macquart, 18M (2) in 

Brasil, — Oliveira, (i>e) (Ingenieur agricole en mission d’i'tudes du Goiivcmement 
des Htats-TJnis du Brasil eu France, Bcole vet6rineire d*Alfort), in Revue de zooUchnie, 
No. 9, pp. 9 X 5 -«n 5 » figs- 3 - Faris, June 1922. 

The “ Beme ” fly is very common in the forest zones of nearly the whole 
South American continent, Mexico, and Central America. The Brazilian 

(1) Cf. Hobmaibr, M. and TAtrsE, B., I>ie Kochsatemethode bei Untersuchong au 
Haustierpatasiten, la BrW. iterdrztl. Wochenschrlft^ Vol. XXXVII, i 92 i> No. 44, p. 521. 
{Author*$ note). 

(a) The author calls this fly Demtfiobia mxiahs Braucr (uOe Goudol) i860, but the above 
uame has the rln^t of priority. {Sd.) 
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States most infested are Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiro, SSo Paulo and Ooyaz, 
next come Parana and Rio-Grande do Sul. The warm, dry regions of 
N. E. Brazil are entirely free from this pest. 

The fly attacks in decreasing order of frequency catHe, dogs, human 
beings, goats and sheep, only solipeds seem to be immune. 

The eggs of the parasite are deposited on the abdomen of certain Cu- 
licidae and Muscidae and thus transported to the skin of the animals at¬ 
tacked. The larva, as soon as it leaves the egg, bores into the subcutaneous 
tissue leaving open the hole by which it has entered. 

The '* beme fly does a considerable amount of damage, for no means 
of controlling it are as yet known. Cattle attacked by the parasite lose 
flesh and their hides are depreciated in value by the holes left by the in¬ 
sect. It is well to remember, although no explanation of the fact has 
hitherto been found, that black-coated cattle are more infested than others, 
indeed, the rearing of the Aberdeen-Angus bleed in pastures surrounded 
by forest is a matter of great difficulty. In the author's opinion this is 
an additional rea‘^on in favour of the introduction into Brazil of the French 
Charollais breed E. F. 

965 - Osieomalaxy in Brianz Cattle and Osseous Cachexy in Swine, Diseases caused 
by Malnutrition. — BoNAUGxmi and Clerici, ly’Oslcomdlacia Jii Brianza e nel cir- 
condorio di Meiiaggio, C Zm/ca Vctcfina ta,YQQ.TXhV,No 5, pp 215-224 Milan, 
April 1-30, i<)22 — II Sparapani, G C, I,'* cachessia osscn dei suini, AUevamenit, 
Yef-rlll, Part, 7 ,PP 2 50 2()i Paleimo, July 25, 1922 — 1 *rovenzai.e, T , I^a vitamma 
e le malattic dovutc ad aPmentazione msufhcienie, Ibidem^ pp 253-256 

I-II-III. — Provenzai,!: gives an accurate account of all that 
is at present known respecting vitamins and the phenomena of avitamin¬ 
osis, or diseases due to malnutrition, and expresses liis opinion that the 
osteomalaxy of Brienz cattle studied by Bonaxtguri and Ceerici and 
the osseous cachexy of swine (i) de‘'Cnbed by vSparapani must be classed 
under the head of diseases caused by malnutrition. 

966 - Quantitative Botanical Analysis of Artificial Slock Feeds. — i5zendam, joh a, 

in Vcrsla^cn van l^ndbouwkundt^c omlirzoekjni^(,n, der RvksUindbouwproe/i,iat{onSf 
No XXV, pp T-83, lig VIII I ’b Gra-venhage, 1021 

The author begins by de‘-ciibing and discu'^sing the methods hitherto 
employed in the quantitative analysis of artificial feeds. As regards those 
applied to linseed cake, he considers that tlie methods of Pesch and Schaff- 
NiT are not practical. Schaffnit's system is tedious even after modification 
by the author. It is suitable only in the case of linseed cakes. The 
same may be said for the method^j of GriSvieeius and Schoute respect¬ 
ively. The Dutch method can be used only for the analysis of linseed and 
colza cakes. The author has come to the following conclusions regarding 
the methods adopted in the quantitative analysis of other foods : V. 
Weinziere s mechanical and optical analysis is not sufficiently accurate 
and IS only suited to special cases ; Kuhn^s method is excellent for the quan- 

(1) See R Aug 1922, No. 840 (£</) 
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titative analysis of samples possessing a much higher, or lower, specific 
gravity than the food examined, which is of very rare occurrence ; Hinov 
ner's method is applicable if the particles of the substance analysed are 
coarse and easily recognised, and Koi^e s method can be employed in 
analysing the testae in cotton-seed cake. Arthur Meyer's method, 
like that of Huss, can be used if the constituents are measurable. The 
author's first method, which is based on the number of particles, may give 
very discordant results when the matter analyj-ed differs but little in fine¬ 
ness from the substance analysed ; he therefore tried to devise a method 
thal did not depend upon the fineness of particle*-. 

He first studied the cells in rice husks and found the average size 
of an epidermal sclerenchymatous cell to be loo x 150 micra Having 
obtained this unit, he calculated the number of squares that each paiticle 
could cover in an area of 150 micra^. To obtain the % of rice hu'-ks in the 
sample thus analy*-ed, the author divided the total of the square® of all 
the fragments by the normal figure ' (viz the figure repre'-enting the 
number of 150 micra^ covered by the fragments in an area of i cm® in 
the case of a sample weighing x gm and containing i % of the substance 
analysed), or ebe, which was more •-ati^factory, by factor*- found for the 
purpose. This method is therefore not based upon the number of particles 
present in a given amount of the sample, but upon the surface covered by 
these particles 

This method can he applied to . 

I — The quantitative analysis of the rice husks in rice meal, or other 
artificial foods. 

In the chapter entitled as above, the author studies the general method 
to be adopted for the determination of the ‘‘ normal figure He found 
in the course of his inve^-tigations that in order to avoid obtaining too 
great deviations in the results, it is advisable to take a sample weighing 
at least i gm. and only to consider nuxtures containing 2 5 %. 5 %. 7 % 
and 10 % of the substance analysed leaving out of account those with i % 
and 20 %. The minimum number of particles investigated should he 
200. The '' normal figure " thus obtained for rice husks is 43 6. 

II. — The quantitative analysis of the barley husks in barley meah 
barley bran and other artificial feeds. 

In the quantitative analysis of barley husks the author's method 
has to be based on the area of the external epidermis cells Therefore 
instead of macerating the sample with nitric acid and caustic potash, he 
boiled it for 30 seconds in aqua regia,then added 2.5 cc of 15 % caustic 
soda and finally 7.5 cc. of glycerine (i part water for i part glycerine). 
This stains the husks yellow and makes them easier to distinguish. The 
author was obliged to alter his method of finding the " normal figure " 
on account of the irregularity with which the barley husks occurred in 
the samples. He passed 10 gm. of unground material through a i mm. 
mesh sieve and then carefully removed with forceps all the barley husks 
from the mass left on the sieve aftet freeing them from all the adhering 
flour* The remainder was added, after milling, to the finer portion that 
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had parsed through the meshes From the entire mass he then took 
I gm and sub3ected it to quantitative analysis From the results obtained 
he was able to ascertain the total percentage of husks m the sample by 
adding to this partial re-ult (made up to lo gm ), the amount of barley 
husks he had removed after sifting 

The normal figure '' thus obtained i^ 65 

III — The quanMaHve analvsts, of the pea-nut shells found %n pea-* 
nut flours and other foods 

The author's method can also be employed in the analysis of pea¬ 
nut ‘-hells, if the surface area of the fibres is U‘-ed as a basis The " normal 
figure " thus obtained is 25 8 When it is a question of the analysis of 
samples containing 10 or 20 % of these shells two or more analyses 
should be made, as only ^4 u*-ed at a lime which does not allow 

accurate results to be obtained If the pea-nut shells are very large, the 
method de\ised for barley husks can be adopted In order to find the 
total amount of hu‘*k^ pre^-ent in feed^ such as the flour of small seeds where 
small fragments of the shell occur together with pieces of the pea-nut 
itself, both the abo\c mentioned '‘normal figure" and aho the figure 
found for these mixtures can be used This ‘ normal figure " calculated 
on .the ba^is of the superficial area of the hypodermic cells is 90 

Quantitative analysis of foreign bodies found in artificial feeds 

Thy hu’-ks of rice and barley as well as pea-nut shells are frequently 
met with in Im^-eed cake wheat bran and many other feeds, and can be 
analysed by one of the above mentioned methods Other foreign bodies, 
such as the endosperm of coffee beans, or the pods of cacao, are also of 
common occurrence 

The author tried making a cpiantitative analysis of these by means 
of his own method 

I — Quantitaiuc anahsis of the endosperm of coffee-beans occurring 
in artificial feeds 

The author s method in this case had to be based on the superficial 
area of the endocarp cells The " normal figure " is 36 5 If the fragments 
are large, the method -^ugge^ted m the ca‘-e of barley hu«ks can be adopted. 

II — Quantitative analysis of cacao shells in artificial feeds 

In thi*- analysis, the author takes as his basis the size of the scleren- 
chymatous cells and of the epidernus cells on the extenor of the seed in¬ 
tegument The ' normal figure "is 27 7 

III — Analysis of useful foreign bodies found %n artificial feeds 

Useful substances as well as worthless matter are frequently met 

with 111 artificial feeds It is sometimes worth while knowing the percent¬ 
age of the valuable substances, but often they cannot be quantitatively 
analysed owing to the lack of an^’^ unit of measure, which only exists m 
foods tliat have not become altered during their preparation, or that have 
undergone such transformation as to have a constant composition. In 
the majority of cases, however, all that is necessary is to determine the 
presence of tlie«e foreign substance^ 

IV Quantiiatives analysis of the soy-bean content of artificial feeds. 
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In the anthor's method of analysing pieces of soy-bean, the cells of 
the palisade-tisfeue are measured. The " normal figure " to be used is 
5*7* ^ soya-bean is mixed with a food that is not very resistant to 

chemical maceration, it is best to take a large number of samples, or else 
to plot out on a larger surface the number of squares covered by the frag¬ 
ments, as this is of great assistance in calculation. 


. V. — Quantitative analysis of the degree of purity of linseed cake 

and linseed bran. 


Perccota|?e of substance analysed 


Straw 5 % . . • . . . . 

Small gramineie jo % , 
Seiarta virtdis lo % .... 

Chenopodtum amhrosotdes lo % 
Chenopodtum album 5 % - 

Stnapis arvfnsts lo % . . . . 
Camelhna lo . . . 

Sperfiula lo % . 

Gfammea of average size lo % 

Centaurea to % . 

Bra^sica lo % . 

Gallium xo %. 

Polygonum xo %. 

A^rosicmma lo %. 

Vtcta xo % . 


Amount , 

Supeificlal 


1 

areas 

Normal figure 

analysed 

1 

measured 


I gm. 

7.2 

cm* 

22 

I » 

3.6 


55 

I » 

3-6 

» 1 

35 

I » 

48 

» 

19.5 

I » 

9.6 

» 

18.7 

I » 

4.8 

» 

18 

X » 

8.4 

n 

*85 

I » 

7.2 


i 

I » 

X0.8 

» 1 

I » 

X 2 

* i 

12.6 

I » 

14.4 

» \ 

1 

I » 

1 72 


1 182 

I » 

\ 1 

» 1 

[ 21 


1 6 


\ 


\ 6 

» 


I » 

f 84 

» 

1 20.3 

X » 

1 8.4 


1 19.4 

X » 

1 X 2 

n 

1 146 

I » 

1 X 0.8 

» 

1 X 2.2 


The author's method is based upon the measurement of the area 
occupied by the impurities and from this he deduces the degree of purity. 
The advantage of this system lies in the fact that a larger number of im¬ 
purities are used in estimating the area which they cover. The quantita¬ 
tive analysis of a sample of linseed cake takes about an hour if this method 
is adopted. 

The Table gives the normal figures " found by the author for most 
of the impurities met with in linseed cake. 

By means of these “ normal figures ' it i< possible to estimate the 
degree of purity of linseed cake. Another Table gives the different fac¬ 
tors employed in the analysis of various impurities, the analy.sis being 
based on a surface of i cm* divisible by i to 9 rows. 

The author also gives a Table to assist calculation of results. 

Stress is laid upon the fact that the success of this method chiefly 
depends upon the accuracy of the " normal figure used. F. 

[Mi] 
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967 - Figs as Food !or Livesioek. — See Ko 989 of tids Rawew 

968 Selection as a Means of improving Domestic Animals. — Fkateuh, j i, m 

AnfUiles de Midectne vet^rtnairefyesLt 7/PP 289311 Brussels, July 1922 

Selection was formerly governed by the one great theoretical principle 
that like begets hke " Now however selection as apphed to stock- 
breeding may be defined as the reasoned choice of progenitors with a view 
to the improvement of the race It is a question ol choosing animals 
capable of impressing their own good points upon their progeny, therefore 
the whole value of selection depends upon the prepotency of the parents, 
t e their power of transmitting their quahtie«5 to their descendant^ 

Selection act*^ onlj^ on heieditary characters, on the genotjqie which 
is wholly distinct from the environment and does not depend upon environ¬ 
ment for its traii'^missioii and hence for its effect in improving the bleed 

The que‘-tiou has been asked whether selection i^ only effective in 
the case of native breeds The old indigenous races of a region are ho¬ 
mozygous as regards a certain number of characters which are therefore 
fixed characters This is due to the fact that breeds naturally protected 
from any considerable amount of crossing have become progressively and 
automatically pure as regards a certain number of characrters which are 
then for the most part homozygous, or duplicated 

Selection should be more effective with these simple types than in 
the case of breeds possessing complicated charactenstics How is it 
possible to select from mateiial where all the individuals have the same 
genotype, that i'- to say, are jiure^ In all breeds, even the oldest, there 
are always a certain number of heterozygous characters, that is to say 
with two dissimilar sets of factors, and when it is desired to use farm stock 
for impro\ mg the domestic animals it is always necessary to begin by se¬ 
lecting individuals that have retained certain given characters of the breed 
indigenous to the country 

The breeder will thu*- have at hi*^ dispo'^al a large number of homo 
zygous forms which will form the ba^is on which to build up pure lines 
Finally, the author states the rule^, which govern heredity and make it 
possible to obtain accuiate results of practical utility by means of selection 
He draws a di‘-tinction between phenotypic and genotypic selection 

i) Phenotypic selection 

Phenotypic selection has been advocated because the effect of environ¬ 
ment can continue for one or two generations, being banded down by'the 
progenitors, especially those on the maternal side This however cannot 
be a que«-tion of hereditary transmission properly so-called, for the effect 
disappears after a certain lapse of time when the effect of the environment 
which gives rise to the variation has ceased Selection only gives good 
results when systematically earned out Methodical selection offeis the 
best opportunities, not only in the case of phenotypes but also in. that of 
genotypes (definitive ^^election) The following are some practical rules 
to assist m ^election 

Indi\iduals should be chosen winch present extreme variations. These 
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individuals should be isolated aud allowed to inlerbreed only amongst 
themselves. Improvement by selection nearly always means the isola¬ 
tion of a specially good genotype, its propagation and further selection, 
so that it can eventually replace the original bleed which in its entiiety 
is less satisfactory. Therefore, in order to succeed, the selected indivi¬ 
duals must be subjected tn the most rigorous isolation. The best phenoty¬ 
pic results are obtained as a rule when isolation has been most com¬ 
plete. 

2) Genotypic selection. 

Genotypic selection is based on the hereditary faclois of the required 
characters. It is a scientific operation, whereas phenotypic selection is 
empiric. 

The theorelical aim of selection is to obtain pure lines, that is to say 
a group of individuals with the same hereditary formula and all the factors 
of this formula in duplicate. In the case of our dome'^tic animals, it is 
impossible in spite of sex separation to obtain really pure lines. The 
appended Table show.^ the progre^Mve improvement of autogamous indi¬ 
viduals. The author mentions in this connection the analogy of the results 
obtained in the case of autogamy and absorption crossing. 

The final object of all selection is therefore the isolation of lines that 
are pure, or capable in the course of time of producing pure lines. Selection 
possesses no creative power, it can only isolate and sift. Once however 
the proditcts of the sifting have been obtained, they must be kept free 
from all contamination, otherwise the work will have been in vain. 

The work of genotypic selection. — The aim of selection is to obtain 
offspring similar to their selected parents. Therefore only those males 
should be kept for breeding purposes which probably possess the genotype 
of the desired characters. Pure linei: can only be attained by means of 
such males. 

The different bieeds of animals however are iormed of a mixture of 
geuot>q)es that are very rarely pure even a<^ regards their extreme varia¬ 
tions. Fortunately the knowledge we now possess is already sufficient 
to be of great assistance in obtaining animals with pure characters all 
homozygous, or having a duplicate .set of similar factors, in which case, 
there aie no discarded individuals. In practical work, several cases may 
arise, thus: 

i) The heieditary characters may be well known. When the.se cha¬ 
racters are the lesult of recessive factois, or even of extreme variations of 
a quantitative nature, they are pure. 

When on the contrary, the characters depend on dominant factors, 
they are impure in the majority of cases. After the second generation 
there will however be a certain number of homozygous individuals, from 
which selection can be made, but it is better to discard all individuals 
that are heterozygous as regards the required characters . To do this re¬ 
course mii.st be had to the purity reaction. 

On the other hand, in the case of quantitative factors, it is often pos- 
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siWe to distinguish between pure and impute factors. The extreme va¬ 
riations of these characters are pure. 

2 ) The genetic nature of the characters to be selected may not 
be known. 

.. In this case, «ome of the best individual® are chosen and mated to¬ 
gether for several generation® the results obtained in each generation 
being carefully recorded. The percentage of rejected individuals in each 
generation serves to ind'’cate the course to be followed. Af**er the third 
generation there should be a sufficient number of homozygous indivi¬ 
duals to allow the trial of the purity reaction. 

3) It may happen that only one of the parents (the male, or the fe¬ 
male), possesses in a perfect degree the desired character. 

In this case selection must be combined with ab'-orption crossing. 
In the next generation, various lesults may be obtained. 

a) the character of the bull may have been transmitted to all its 
progeny. This shows that the factors of the^e characters are dominant. 
All the offspring of the first generation are however mixed, and if the 
new selected variety is to be fixed, it is necessary to carry out absorption 
cros«-ing. 

b) the character of the bull may have been transmitted to none 
of its progeny. This shows the character to be due to recessive factors 
and the individuals of the firjrt generation must be re-crossed with the 
same bull and a new selection made of all the descendants having the char¬ 
acter of the ‘•ire; in this way a small nucleus of individuals is formed 
which are crossed together. The character is then fixed. 

c) in the Fi a character may be obtained that is intermediate be¬ 
tween that of the bull and cow re^-pectively, in tliis case also an absorp¬ 
tion cross must be made 

The application of these general rules mUvSt vary according to cir¬ 
cumstances. The breeder ®hould however always keep in mind tbal the 
object i® to obtain a homozygous line. Although this method does not 
always yield good results and entails a certain amount of danger from 
in-breeding, the author is of opinion that in many caires it is the only one 
to adopt and is also the vsure’^t way to arrive at the desired result. 


Table hhow%ng the autonomous purification of autogamous individuals by 
crossing an individual having the pure A character with an individ¬ 
ual not possessing this character. 


Cfos*»c^ 


Results 



Pure% 


P A? 

+ p 


A 


0 

0 

0 

Fx 

+ Vx 

25 A* 

50 A 

25 a* 

‘50 

25 

25 

Fa 

+ 

37-5 Aa 

25 A 

37-5 a* 

75 

4 

25 


+ P3 

43.75 Aa 

12.5 A 

43 75 a* 

87.50 

43.75 

43.75 

^4 

+ 1^4 

46.875 Aa 

6.254 A 4^*075 a* 

93-75 

46.875 

46B75 
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Absorption Crossing of heierogamous individuals 


Crosses 

Results 



Pure% 


! 

P A2 + P 

A 


0 

Total A2 

0 

0 

Px + Pi 

50 Aa : 

50 A 

50 

50 

0 

P2 + P2 

75 Aa; 

25 A 

75 

75 

0 

P3 + ^3 

87-5 Aj; 

12.5 A 

87.5 

87.5 

0 

+ F4 

93-75 A2: 

6.25 A 

93 75 

93-75 

0 


The number of homozygous individuals in each generation is expressed by the formula 
y 

^ X ~ , in which x = the number of homozygous individuals in the preceding gen- 

2 

eration and y »« the number of heterozygous Individuals in the preceding generation. 

969 - Correlation between Lack of Nitrogen in Soii and Raising of Livestock. — See 

No. 026 of this Review. 

970 - The Live-Stock of the Tavoliere di Puglia (i).~ Spi5zzati, m., in Aiievamenti, 
year 11 , No. 12, pp. 414-416, fig. i. Palermo, December 31, 1921 ; year III, No. 3, 
pp. 65-70^ figs. Palermo, March 1922. 

Cattle. — These are of the Podolian breed; bulk medium ; coat 
white ; long lyre-shaped horns ; dewlap long ; withers sunken ; legs long. 
The animals are fed sparingly being turned out to grass and only given 
a little straw and some handfuls of hay. They are kept almost entirely 
in the open and driven into rough shelters during the coldest part of the 
winter. When no longer able to work, these cattle are usually slaughtered. 
The author draws attention to the fact that if the oxen were kept until 
they were 9 or 10 years old instead of being sent to the butcher’s when 4 or 
5, and were then given a fattening ration for 30-40 days, such as grass sup¬ 
plemented by hay, oats or ground beans, these animals would put on much 
flesh at smaller expense, the beef would gain in flavour and higher profits 
would result. 

Horses. — These are of Kastem origin, their ancestors having been 
imported by thei Greek Colonists. Fifty years ago man}- pure-blood horses 
were bred and sold in large numbers at fairs held at Foggia, Andtia, and 
Gravina, chiefly to the Military Commission. Subsequently, machine- 

(1) Information regarding .stock-breeding conditions in Italy and the Italian Colonies 
can be obtained from the following original articles : R. Jappa, The Cattle Industry in Italy 
at the Present Day, R. May 1914, pp. 598*606, June 1*^14, pp. 712-716 ; K. Mascheroni, 
The Rearing of Donkeys and Their Crosses with Horses in Italy and Her Colonies, 
R. P^b. 1920, pp. 129-138, figs. 16, and in the following articles reviewed: R. 1901, 
Nos. 1824, 2207, 2811 ; R. 1913, Nos. 321 awi 684 ; R. 191.^, Nos. 330, 702, 708, 709; 
R. 1914, Nos. 352, 357 , 546 ; 1916, Nos. 357 and 927; I 9 i 7 , Nos. 729 nnd 1325 ; 
R, 1918, Nos. 538, 647, 665, 777 ] R- 1919, Nos. 220, 224, 414, 49 o, 943 , 953 , 1182; 
R. 1920, Nos. 93, 277, 522, 779 , 894 ; R. 1921, Nos. 180, 3*16, 318, 412, 536, 656, 658. 
742, 743 , 842, 935 , 939 , 941 , 1029, 1x03, ii 43 ; R- X922, Nos. 84 and i88. 
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threshers became common, so that fewer horses were needed on the fanns 
for threshing, the pastures decreased and were turned into vineyards which 
did much injury to horse-breeding, and the industry rapidly declined. 
It no longer paid the breeder to reserve his finest colt for a stallion, so that 
he applied for the services of the stallions kept at the Government Stations. 
These animals wel'e chosen without any unity of aim. On the other 
hand, breeders having no well-bred stallion continued breeding the local 
race which is very strong, but soon began to show signs of degeneration. 
The English and Arab stallions however proved excellent sires provided 
sufficient care was given to the foals. The author much regrets that the 
want of a clear aim in breeding has resulted in mixing the different races. 
He is of opinion that the breeder of the Apulian horse should set two objects 
before him : i) the production of a farm-horse of the Breton type ; 2) the 
production of a riding and a light draught animal suitable for military 
purposes. 

Shi^kp. — Travelling sheep-breeding was formerly much developed 
and the flocks coming down from the Abruzzi occupied at least 200 000 
hectares, or two-thirds of the “ Tavolierc Subsequently the animals 
were greatly improved both by repeated crossing with Merinoes and by the 
fact, that being transported by rail, they were spaied the fatigue of long 
journeys on foot. When the breeders had succeeded in obtaining wool 
of greatly superior quality, the3^ had to face severe competition from the 
Australian and the Argentine ; this dealt a great blow to Aimlian sheep¬ 
breeding and in a few years many of the animals had to be slaughtered and 
much of the pasture-land was ploughed. Sheep are however still reared 
in large numbers in the Province of I/ecce, near Tarento, in the Province 
of Bari, in the neighbouihood of Matera, and in Basilicata near Altamura. 
In each of these provinces a different variety of sheep is inised, but the 
ditinguishing characters are of slight importance. The animals are some¬ 
what larger than merinoes and have a long, fine fleece parted down 
the middle.. Their meat is a more vivid pink colour than that of other 
breeds and the fat is a transparent white. 

The author believ^es that sheep-biceding might again become an im¬ 
portant industry in Ax^ulia ; large flocks of merinoes, known locally as 
“ gentile or “ sx:)agnola should however not be kept. The sheep 
to choose is the “ long-wooled '' or “ soft-wooled ** animal that does 
not need to migrate to the higher land, being resistant to the summer heat 
of the " Tavoliere Each farmer should keep a small flock of these sheep 
to glaze on his fallow land and by the road-sides. 

Pigs. — The pigs of (rargano are white, have little hair, a slightly 
arched back, long snout, and short legs ; they often weigh 2 quintals or 
more. Their meat is of fine quality and marbled, the fat is white and 
firm. 

Over ro 000 animals are reared annually on the promontory whence 
the breed takes its name. From November to early June the pigs feed 
on the Gargano pastures and then descend to the plains, where they are 
turned out into the barley, wheat, and bean stubble fields ; in September 
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they are driven into the oak woods of Mt. Gargano to feed on the acorns. 
If the crop is scanty the animals are put into sties and given beans and then 
maize until they are ready for the butcher. F. D. 

971 - The Development of Stock-Breeding in Sardinia. — vaixisneki, a,, in vitaUa 

Aaricola, Vol. 50, No. 6, pp. 1 <>4-200, %s. 5. Piacenza, July 15, 1922. 

Cattie. — Two methods have been adopted in Sardinia with a view 
to improving the cattle-breeding industry of the island ; i) crossing the 
dual purpose animals chiefly found in the north of Sardinia with a Swiss 
bull, in order to obtain good beef and dairy cattle; 2) ciossing the native 
cattle with the Modica breed so as to obtain draught animals. The pure 
native cattle are reared only in the centre of the island or on the east and 
north coasts, in poor districts where they cannot be replaced by better 
stock. The cattle are used for i>loughing and when they can no longer 
woik are sent to the butcher. 

The Modica breed is gradually being superseded by the Swiss for the 
improvement of native cattle. Swiss cattle, if bred pure, in Sardinia lose 
many of their good qualities and become inferior to their hybrids. The 
latter, according to a series of measurements of adult cows taken by the 
author are 127 to 139 cm. in height at the top of the withers ; their con¬ 
formation is good. The cows ^deld from 20 to 25 litres of milk daily, but 
only during four months in the year, dating from the calving time at the 
end of the winter until the pastures become dried up. 

Throughout the summer only a few grammes of milk are produced, 
but the suckling calves keep the teats active so that should rain fall in 
September, which is of rare occurrence, there is also an autumnal lactation 
period. The characters of these cross-bred ccws are quite fixed and as the 
latter are trijfle purpose animals and v^xy adaptable, the3" are now imported 
to improve the native breeds of Sicily and the Italian peninsula. Many 
have been introduced to ret>lace the stock in the invaded provinces where 
they give entire sati.sfaction. 

Sheep and goats. — Sheep are bred throughout the island, fixed 
flocks being kept in the coast districts, and travelling flocks in the cent¬ 
ral region. Milk is their chief product. The Sardinian sheep is a small 
animal about 60 to 70 cm. in height and the mountain breed weighs 
about 20 kg. and the plain breed 30 kg. It is thrifty, a good walker and 
excellent grazer. The fleece is light (weigliing 600 to 700 gm.), the wool 
is coarse and unequal, dry and scanty. The meat of the adult sheep is 
inferior in quality, but that of the lambs is excellent. Lactation lasts 
from about 6 to 8 months with an annual average milk yield of about a 
quintal, which is a large quantity if the poor pastures and lack of care and 
shelter are taken into account. From 18 to 25 i>. c. of cheese, according 
to the kind, can be produced from the milk and Ricetto is also made. 
The ewes’ milk is made into butter of fairly good quality. 

Pecorino sardo ” is the type of cheese usually manufactured. It 
{ound a rival in the " tijK) pecoiino ", a cheese made from cows' milk, 
but this in its turn has been replaced by Roquefort with its larger out- 
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put, as the latter cheese is manufactured in Sardinia by several French 
Societies. 

Sardinian sheep should be selected and not crossed with other breeds. 

In the steepest parts of the islands goats do better than sheep, and 
they yield milk at a season when it cannot be obtained from any other 
animals. The flesh of the kids is excellent. 

Pigs. •— The herds of swine are decreasing in proportion as the 
work of defoiestation continues. The Sardinian pig greatly resembles 
the wild swine ; its coat is grey, or more rarely black, fawn, or pied. It 
is small (40 to 65 kg.), short and fattens easily if fed on both grass and 
acorns. Pigs fattened at home may weigh as much as 150 kg. when 2 
years old. lyarge cheese factories have recently been started in the island 
and an attempt has been made to utilise their waste products by pig- 
breeding. Several foreign breeds such as Yorkshires, Berkshiies and 
Casentaux have been introduced to 'improve the native animals. 

A seiies of experiments and tests is still in progress (il F. D. 

972 - Stock-Breeding in Greece. - l*j Vi ir i, No 2 ^, pp 

3*17 Athene, April 15, J<)22 

The stock-breeding industry is well developed in Greece Sheep 
and goats are the animals reared in the largest numbeis as they find a 
plentiful suppl3^ of food in the extensive mountain pastures 

At the end of the War the number of sheep .uid goats had decreased 
30 % This was due paitly to the unusual amount of meat consumed 
by the troops of the Greeks and the Allies, as well as t>y the hundreds of 
thousands of Greek and Serbian refugees, and partly to the fact that the 
civil population were obliged to eat meat owing to the short supply of 
bread during the x>eriod of hostilities 

There are also fewei horses and mules in the country as nian^^ were 
commandeered for the Army. 

The live-stock reared in Greece had always been sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the inhabitants. The value oi the stock and farm 
products impoited before the War was never higher than 4 to 6 % of 
the value of the home production On the other hand, Greece used to 
export hides, wool and cheese to the value of several million francs a year. 


(i) As r^ards stock bree<ihl^? in Sardinia aiid especially the ic^iriiig of horsds, mules 
and donkeys, see l^eb 1919, No 224 , R Mar 1921, No ^16 ; Sept 1921, No 9^5; 
R Nov 1921, No 1142 , R Dec 1921, No 12so 

The volume of L*ltalta a^ricolfi under discussion is cntirtly dedicated to Sardinia and 
in addition to the article summarised above contains the following papers: K BLAimiNi, 
One of the Agricultural Troubles of Sardinia, Dust Covertd J,and (r IIinck, T^a Niirra : 
Koads and Drainage — "H B^andini, The Varieties of Wheat Cultivated in the Province of 
Caghan . trlgu moru (summarised in R Aug 1922, No 826) — O (iFavAbo, Drainage and Ir¬ 
rigation in the Campidano d’Oristan — B Vanzi, Jim e bicedmg in Sardinia —lyitrzzi C , 
Viticulture in Sarelmia during the Icst fifty yejirs — (> Sannio, Cheese Manufacture In 
Sardinia, A Model Coopeiative Dairy — Manconi, Cork (^^rowing and the Cork Industry 
Sardinia.-— B. Okrit, Small Agricultunil Industries in Sardinia. {Ed) 

{tyf-tYft] 
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Although poultry-keeping is much dearer, transport is more expensive 
and the general cost of living has risen, Greece is still able to satisfy all 
internal demands for live-stock produce, the gradual decrease in the beef 
supply being counterbalanced by an increased amount of pork. 

In IQ20, the value of the live-stock produce imported from abroad 
was 5 % of the value of the native production. 

On the whole therefore Greece can keep its own meat market well 
supplied. F. S. 

Q73 - A Study of the Argentina Cattle Crisis. i^icNiteRBs, j., in Comptes rendus 
Sdanccs de VAcadimie d*Agriculture de France, Vol. 8, No. 20, pp. 570-374. 1922 

The Argentina breeders are much concerned at the present crisis in 
the cattle trade which is characterised not by a rise in prices, but by a 
general stagnation of business. The causes of the crisis are several: i) the 
necessity for economy which has caused all nations to increase their own ]>ro- 
duction and deal with their own Colonies rather than import from abroad ; 
2) the unfavourable condition of the exchange rendering it difficult to 
purchase Argentine produce ; 3) the accumulation during the War of enor¬ 
mous reserve stocks that have often greatly deteriorated and have in an\' 
case fallen in price ; 4) the competition of Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Uruguay and Brazil 

The result is that South American Frozen Meat Companies are obliged 
to reduce their purchases and the breeder is left with his stock on his 
hands. After having thus stated the causes of the crisis, the author dis¬ 
cusses the remedies which have been suggested, some of which are of a lo¬ 
cal character, whereas others would be more radical and fai-reaching. 
In this latter category come the opening up of new maikets. propaganda, 
and the sale of the reserve stocks. F. S. 

974 - The Future of the Grazing Industry in Brazil and its Present Crisis. — 

Moraes Barros, P. (de) ill Revistu d'l Sociedade Rural Brnsileira , No. XXIV, pp 
324-328, Sfi.o Paulo, June 1922. 

The present crisis through which the grazing industry is passing must 
be attributed to three causes ; i) the replenishing of the depleted Ruropean 
flocks and herds ; 2) the existence of large army stocks of tinned and frozen 
meat left on the continent at the end of the War ; 3) the restiiction of meat 
consumption imposed upon the people by the Governments of the belli- 
geient nations. 

This crisis car however be only of a transitory character, foi the de¬ 
mand for meat' and all the other necessai'ies of life naturally tends to 
increase and it is easy to foresee that when once equilibrium has been 
restored in the congested supply market the sales will constantly and 
progressively rise as they did before the War. 

The author, who is President of the Sociedade Rural Brasilcira, has 
dedicated his paper to the President and Members of the Government of 
the State of Matto Grosso. He is convinced that Brazil will play a great 
part in this trade revival, for whereas stockbreeding shows signs of de- 
cUne in the largest American States (the United States and Argentina) 
owing to the wide tracts of pasture lands that have been ploughed up for 
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intensive farming, the most favourable conditions for the rapid develop¬ 
ment of stock-rearing are to be found in Brazil, especially in the State of 
Matto Grosso. In order to be able to benefit from this privileged position 
at the right moment it is however necessary to take certain preliminary 
steps during the present crisis. 

In the first place, all the factors mosc be eliminated that hindered local 
production before the War. 

The native breed of cattle finds disfavour on the overseas markets owing 
to the large admixture of Zebu blood. This defect could be remedied 
withiu 5 years if the owners would set aside 10 % of the proceeds of their 
annual sales for the gradual replacing of their present bulls by Rio Grande 
animals, which are totally immune from red-water (ifistezza). An ac¬ 
tive propaganda should be made in the centres of production. 

Another obstacle that should be removed is the great burden of tax¬ 
ation. Brazilian meat is taxed to such an extent before it reaches the 
market, that it must of necessity be sold at a price which prevents com¬ 
petition with foreign products. 

The author gives statistical data to support his views and draws the 
attention of the Federal Government and the Governments of the different 
States to the paramount importance of reducing these taxes in the interest 
of national ciade. 

In order to derive full benefit from the favourable catcle-breeding 
conditions in Matto Grosso, the means of communication between that 
State, Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do vSul must be improved. Sao Paulo 
is the centre of important industrial undertakings and of the movement 
of capital, whereas the latter State possesses breeding stock belonging to 
the best European races. E. F. 

975 - The Horses of the French Sudan. — wilhert, j., in Ra'uc de ZcoUchnu, Nn. 9, 

pp. 843-850, with illustralioiih Taris, June i<>22. 

In the colonies of upper Senegal, the Niger and Upper Volta which 
form part of French West Africa, there are some 70 000 horses. The breed¬ 
ing of these animals has been left almost entirely in the hands of the natives 
and ha,s suffered from their carelessness and ignorance. The few and inade¬ 
quate attempts made by the local Breeding fService to improve the breed 
have met with relatively little success, but good results could be obtained if 
the animals were liberally fed and some general hygienic precautions taken. 
The native breeds of horses are of various types owing to unsystematic 
crossing, neglect and the effects of environment. The author has however 
been able by means of a thorough investigation based on accurate 
measurements to distinguish the 4 characteristic tjT)es. 

1) Recthnear, forehead flat, eumetric and medio-linear correspond¬ 
ing to the Arab breed. Its sole representative in the French Sudan is 
the Air horse which probably came from Judea and Syria. 

2) Conve^dlinear, forehead convex, eumetric and mediolinear cor¬ 
responding to the type of the Mongolian breed. This horse came from the 
Mediterranean region and was introduced by the Berbers. The type io- 
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eludes^ the subraces of Hoah, Sahel; Beledougou ELaminiandougou, Gueuic- 
kalari, Miuianka, Guidimaka and Kasso, viz., the greater number of the 
horses of the Western part of the Colony. From the practical standpoint 
the most important is the Hoah sub-race. 

3) Convexilinear, hypermetric and longilinear corresponding to 
the Dongolawi race and including numerous subraces with characters in 
common (Djerma, Gondo, I.iptako, Songhai, Yatenga, Boulsa, Boussom- 
ma, Torodi, Yagha, Bobo-Oule, Noungou, and Boussangha). The horses 
of this type are excellent draught animals and can do heavy work, but 
have become apathetic and wanting in resistance as a result of the damp 
warm weather that occurs during the greater part of the year. 

With the exception of the Mechdonf, Mavka, and Peuhl Moors of the 
vSahel and Gourma, no other native tribes breed horses which is now a 
matter of little importance, as since the pacification of the country the. 
cavalry corps has been supplied. 

4) Concavilinear, forehead dished, ellipometric and mediolinear. 
'i'his breed is ver^^ similar to the Siginni race and to the Coto-coli pony as 
found on the borders of Dahomey at the extreme south of the Colony. 

The author gives a short description of each of the above-mentioned 
races. Their habitat and zone of distribution are shown on a si>ecial map 
prepared for the purpose. 

Fo^ this reason, it would be necessary to limit the work of selection 
to the improvement of a few breeds, and owing to the nature of the inhabi¬ 
tants and the conditions of the country, breeding centres should again 
be established, or only approved and licensed stallions allowed to he employ¬ 
ed. In the latter case, more prizes ought to be offered to breeders who 
should be allowed the opportunity to buy selected animals from Stations 
where the horses become naturally acclimatised. Service Stations under 
veterinary supervision and managed by European, or native, exi>erts, 
should be established in eacli breeding district. 

The improvement of the Sudanese horses was actually begun as long 
ago as 1896, but met with little success, A second attempt led to the es¬ 
tablishment of the Kowlikoro Station, which was first started for horses of 
Arab-Berber origin from the east of the Colony, and to measures being taken 
for the protection of the Mongolian breeds which supply the stallions en¬ 
trusted to the local Authorities. Another attempt was made on a larger 
scale, but was abandoned in 1910, for although a certain amount had been 
accomplished, the methods adopted were not satisfactory. The results 
obtained however are useful to anyone wishing to profit by a horse-breed¬ 
ing experiment in French West Africa. E. F. 

976 - Improvement of Breeds of Horses in Italy. — 1. cella, r. (Diretiore cieiia stazione 
<11 inonU. equina di Pisino, Venezia Giulie), II cavallo di Brioni come miglioratoie dell’al* 
levatncntoequinoislriano, llmodefnc. sooia^ro, parte scieutifica, Series V, YearXI, No* 1, 
pp. 46-47. Bologna, January 1922. ~ II. Bazzocchi, A., produzionc equina in Ro¬ 
magna (i), .tWwifMt'nO*, Year in, Part. 4. PP-figs. 3. Palermo, April 1922, 

The author is of opinion that the best horses for Istria, whether for 
agricuitural purposes, riding, or driving, are to be obtained from the Is- 
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lands of Brioni. These animals belong to the Hoflinger breed, which is 
reared in the Tyrol and was formerly improved by crossing with Arab sires. 
The native Istrian mares especially those resulting from Eastern or Eip- 
pizan (i) crosses, when mated with a Hoflinger stallion, produce excel¬ 
lent hybrids that resemble the paternal type more than the maternal and 
possess large, strong hoofs. On recrossing these hybrids with a Hoflinger 
stallion, an animal is obtained which fiilfils all the requirements of the 
Istrian peasant and makes a good army horse. The Hoflinger horse and 
its crosses mature early, the former reaching maturity at 3 years of age. 

II. — A short time ago horse-breeding in Romagna was rather a pastime 
than an industry. The Pineda breed of Ravenna alone was to some ex¬ 
tent fixed and homogeneous. Bosnian and Croatian horses were subse¬ 
quently introduced and later so-called Hungarian horses. The general 
confusion was also increased by the lack of unity of aim in the selection 
of stallions for the Government Stud Stations. 

During the War however a very successful experiment was made in 
introducing the Sardinian horse, and breeders began to turn their atten¬ 
tion to rearing trotters and, to a less extent, heav>" draught animals. Some 
good Belgian stallions have been imported for the production of heavy 
weights, but there are no brood-mares. The offspring of the small local 
mares are loose-limbed. The present brood-mares, especially those of 
Sardinian blood, are more suited for the production of trotters. The author 
gives an account and the pedigrees of some of the imported stallions and 
race-horses. He recommends the importation of animals to increase the 
stock of brood mares and considers that if his programme were carried 
out, Romagna (Province of Ravenna and of Forli), might become a very 
important centre for breeding light cart and carriage horses. F. D. 

977 - The Murmur in the Uterine Arteries of the Mare, — richticr, j. (Director de^ 

Instituts fiir Ticrziicht und Deburtskunde des tierftrztHchen Hochschule in Diesden), in 

Befhner Herdrzthchc Wochenschriff, YcarXXXVill, No. lo, pp. icxj-i 11, bibliography of 

13 works. Berlin, March 8, 1922. 

During the last twenty years, the diagnostic characters of pregnancy, 
especially in the case of cows, has been the subject of much research. 
Clinical methods of examining the vagina and rectum have superseded 
Abderhai.dkn's system which has proved of little practical use. 

The technique employed in these examinations is now fixed and gen¬ 
erally practised in the case of cows but hitherto no sufiicient data have been 
available as regards horses. 

The method advised by Albrecht (2), viz. local auscultation from 
the outside of the body, gives no practical results, but the method suggested 
by the author and based on internal manual examination is very success - 
ful. It is well-known that on introducing the hand into the rectum of 
a pregnant cow and placing the finger-tips upon the median artery of 

(i) See footnote to No. 961 of this Kevieief, (Ed.) 

(z) No. VXI, Part II of Handb. d. iiet&fziltchen C hir, u. Geburtshilfs, 1913, p. 330. 
(Author^s note). 
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the uterus, a vibration of the arterial wall is clearly felt and a murmur 
resembling sst — sst — 551^ — heard, which is an almost infallible sign 
that the animal is in calf. 

By adapting this teclmique to the differences in the structure and 
position of the uterine blood-vessels in the mare, the author has been able 
to hear a similar murmur emitted by the artery of the uterus. It differs 
slightly in character from that heard in the case of the cow, bearing more 
resemblance to the sounds sss* — 5S — s — sss —* ss — s etc. The author 
states that this vibration is of great use in the diagnoses of pregnancy and 
quickly ceases after the mare has foaled. E. F. 

978 - Mule-Breeding in Lower Poitou.-— (Vrau, a , in Kcvue de Zootechn^e, No. 10, 
pp. T-ij, illustrated, Paris, Julj' 1^)22 

There are large mule-breeding stations in Ivower Poitou, the district 
including the arroruiissements of Fontenay-le-Comte, Niort and Melle. 

The author describes the ass and the mare used in the cross, and also 
the adult mule. 

The sires are asses of the large Poitou breed. These animals are from 
1.30 m. to 1.50 111. in height, having very large heads and veiy thick 
legs, and long open ears fringed with curly hair. The hair of the coat is 
long and shaggy, dark-chestnut in colour (lighter on the abdomen), and 
forms a kind of fleece which entirely cowrs the body giving these donkeys 
a characteristic appearance. An ashen-grey band encircles the head a 
little above the muzzle. 

The great height of this breed apjiears to be due to the very calcareous 
soil, for the Poitou donkey only develops property on the Jurassic plains 
in the district and on the recent alluvium of the marshy areas of La Vendee. 

Duiing the first month the foal is the object of the greatest and most 
constant care, and afterwards it accompanies its dam to grass and is not 
weaned before the age of 9 to 10 months. It is then given almost the same 
food as the adult animals, viz. lucerne, clover and lui>iu. The yoiing don¬ 
keys are thrifty, for until the j^riod of .service, viz., the age of 2 or 3 years, 
they only eat 5 to 0 litres of oats aday. The service season is from 
February to July, and after each mating, the donkey is giwn an 
additional litre of oats. 

Except during this period the adult animals are given no oats for 
they do no work and are always kept in the stable owing to their stubborn 
bad-temi>ered and sometimes dangerous disix>sitions ; they are thus however 
predisix>sed to certain skin-diseases and to swelling of the feet. The author 
considers that a moderate amount of exercise and the observ’ance of hygien¬ 
ic precautions would have a salutary effect upon the health of the donkeys. 
If each animal were turned out into a grassy enclosure communicating 
with the stable, the foot trouble would be avoided. It would however 
lie necessary to surround the enclosures with walls high enough to prevent 
the donkeys seeing and attacking one another. 

The horses used in breeding Poitou mules belong to the Friesian race 
introduced into the region at the beginning of the century. They 
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are from 1.63 m. to 1.65 ni. in height, their kgs are powerful and covered 
with hair which is very thick at the lower extremity; the mane and tail 
are thick, the hoofs large and flat. Individuals with long head and ears, 
high withers and strong neck are preferred as they produce fine vigorous 
mares bearing strong mules. By means of continuous selection, the 
breeders have succeeded in obtaining a special type of mare particularly 
well-adapted for mating with the donkey. After they are served, the 
mares have no special treatment, until pregnancy is far advanced, when 
they are kept in the stable or left in the field and not obliged to work. 
As mating takes place in the spring, the mares foal the next year from 
April to June. After foaling, the mare is given grain, hay and warm 
drinks, which encourage lactation, and is afterwards put into the field 
together with the foal. Weaning takes place in November, the young 
mules of a year old. called locally Je/ans and jetonnes, are fed during the 
winter on artificial forages and carrots; with the return of s]>ring they 
are turned out into the fields where they find clover and lupins. When 
15 to 18 months old, the douhlons or ctotiNonnes, as they are termed, 
are harnessed to a cart in company with an old mare and do a moderate 
amount of work which develops and strengthens theii muscles. Mules 
that have reached the age of 3 to 4 years are kept in the stable, given 
every care and fed liberally to make them put on flesh rapidly ; at the 
end of the year they are sold at the fairs. 

A full-grown mule is from 1.45 m. to 1.60 m. in height and weighs 
from 300 to 600 kg., it can do as much work as a horse, especially in damp, 
warm climates such as are very injurious to horses. 

Over 20 000 mares are served anmially by donkeys and of these about 
one half are fertilised ; thus the number of mules born in the district ev^ery 
year may be estimated at from 10 000 to 12 000. In 1884, Stud Book 
was started and a Breeding Syndicate was founded in 1902. E. F. 


CAxi&B 979 - The Saint-Tropez (France) Breed of Cattle. — CrouiN, r., in Rwue de Zootcchnu\ 

No. in, pp, 59*64. With illustrations. Palis, July i9:!2. 

Saint Tropez is the ancient capital of a part of the territory of the Cote 
d’Azur situated between the mouth of the Argens (near Frejus), and the 
Gulf of Giens. It possesses a special breed of cattle similar to that of the 
Camargue marshes, which is in the opinion of the author of African qri- 
gin and. not descended from the Italian PodoUan race as has been main¬ 
tained in other quarters. 

The Saint-Tropez cattle are small (1.30 m. to 150 m. in height), 
they have a glossy coat generally black, but sometimes brown, and 
sometimes spotted with white. The mucous membranes are black 
and the horns and hoofs very hard. The horns are inclined slightly up¬ 
wards, the loins are straight, the hocks rather close together, and the rump 
is sometimes higher than the withers. The cows have small, brown ud¬ 
ders and yield only sufficient milk for suckling their calves. 

This breed is used solely for work. The animals are not docile, but 
a special method of yoking is employed and they are controlled by the 
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voice. Local changes in cultivation and the disappearance of pastures 
have led to the practical extinction of the race. Reintroduction is not 
worth attempting, for even if the initial difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
breeding stock cotild be overcome, the conditions to which the Saint 
Tropez cattle were specially adapted have undergone such changes that it 
would be more advantageous to replace them by a dual purpose breed 
suited to the altered environment. E. F. 

^So - The different Thleknesses of the Skin in certain Breeds of Cattle. — imboden, 

T. G., in The Breeders Gazette^ Vol. I^XXXl, No. 22, pp 726-727. Chiaigo, June i, 
1022 

Certain breeders consider that the lack of resistance shown by Short¬ 
horns to both cold and wind is due to their thin skins, for Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle which have very thick hides are even able to graze 
during a storm without experiencing any ill effects. The authcjr resolved 
to test this statement and collected data showing that the absolute hide 
yield is greatest in the case of the Ilerefords, the Aberdeen-Angus and 
vShorthonis following in decreasing order ; the percentage is higher for 
bulls than for calves, and for one-\'ear old calves than for two-year old 
animals. 

Given equal ({uantities, the hide percentage of a thin calf exceeds 
that of a fattened calf of the same age. Climate and geographical position 
also have a considerable effect ui)on the hide yield, for cattle reared in 
southern regions where the heat is intense have thicker skins than those 
bred ill the north, although the northern cattle have longer and more 
shaggy coats. 

This difference is explained by breeders on the assumption that the 
thick skin of the southern cattle protects them from the rays of the sun 
and from insect attack, whereas a shaggy coat would be of little use. In 
the north and northwest, where there are fewer external parasites, the cattle 
do not need a thick hide, but require a heavy coat to enable them to def>’ 
the winter cold. The quality of the leather does not necessarily depend 
directly upon the general condition of the animal and therefore a very 
good yield of hides can be obtained from cattle that have received but 
little attention. There is no practical difference between the commer¬ 
cial value of the hides of thin or of fattened calves. Iv F. 

981 - Experiments on the Industrial Crossing of Southdown Ram x Limousin 

Goat.— VoiTELLiEK, Ch. and Degois, r' in Revue de Zootcchniey'So.^,^x>. 7 3i-747i 
with Tables aud Illusirations May 1022 

The increasing demand that has arisen during the last twenty yeasr 
for the meat of young lambs [a^neaux ready for the butcher at the 
age of 5 to 8 months has induced breeders to substitute for pure-bred ani¬ 
mals, early maturing hybrids ready for the market when scarcely 5 months 
old, the product of an industrial cross between a Southdoum ram and a 
Limousin goat. Only a first generation cross is made, the hybrids never 
being mated. 

These animals are chosen as parents because large numbers of Limousin 
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or Berichon goats can easily be obtained in the region south of the Loire, 
while the Southdown ram is noted for its prepotency and transmits to its 
progeny the characters of early maturity, good conformation and excellent 
meat production. The characters of the parents are inherited in such a 
manner that the hybrids can be easily distinguished and identified. They 
always have the mouse-coloured head and legs peculiar to the Southdown, 
and although the extent of the pigmentation varies greatly in different 
cases, it is regarded as a dominant. 

The Southdown limousin cross is very common but the technique 
in\rolved still remains a matter for discussion. For instance some breeders 
recommend that the rams should be left entire, while others affirm that 
castration is necessary. 

Another question in dispute is the age at which the hydrids should 
be ,sold, some experts being in favour of selling while very young 
while others advise keeping the animals till they reached a certain 
age, when they can command higher prices as the meat is of better quality. 

One of the authors being a member of the Organising Committee of 
the Vaulx-de-Cernay Stock Breeding Expeiinient Centre, proposed that 
comparative crossing experiments should be made in order to determine 
the technique to be adopted and to show the effects of castration. 

Experiments were accordingly cariied out uix)n the hybrid offspring 
of a herd of q 6 Limousin goats that had all been served by the same South- 
down ram, Knight No 583, This ram was quite pure-bred, as was proved 
by the measurements taken by the author. 

The goats were also pure-bred, for although they did not show the 
homogeneity characteristic of animals that have been selected by the same 
breeder and repeatedly inbred, they came from a country where the herds 
are free from any admixture of foreign blood. 

The hybrids of the F^ generation were born from January- 15 to March 
6, 1921. All the males born within 24 hours of one another were compared 
during their growth period and at the time they were slaughtered, one of 
them being kept as a control, while the others were castrated directly they 
were 15 days old. The number of animals thus compared was 29 : ii entire 
and 18 castrated individuals out of the 120 hydrids (63 males and 57 fe¬ 
males) produced by the 96 goats. All the animals were weighed separately 
every fortnight. They were suckled by their dams for 3 nxonths and 
then fed liberal and varied rations, as well as given free access to the 
pasture. 

The castrated individuals were divided into two groups, the first con¬ 
sisting of 11 head (these were compared from their birth with the saine 
number of entire animals), while the second was composed of seven indi¬ 
viduals which were kept to make good the losses in the first lot. These 
were born and slaughtered on the same day as the hybrids of lot i. 

The average age for slaughtering the animals was 6 months. The 
castrated hybrids were found to weigh from 4 to 4.2 kg. less than the entire. 
Thus castration iias an injurious effect upon animals sent to the butchers 
at the age of 6 months. This conclusion has also been confirmed by ob- 
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servations made on the dressing-yield, 2 kg. more meat being obtained on 
an average from entire hybrids than from those that had been castrated. 

E. F. 

982- Goat-Breeding Congress at Ruremonde (Ductch Limburg). — crepist, .t. .in 

Revue d'Hisimre nature^le appltquec iPart 1 }, Vol. Ill, No 2, pp. 56-62. Paris, Feb¬ 
ruary 1922, 

In August 1921, a Congress of Goat-Breeders was held at Ruremonde 
(Holland) ; it was attended by 200 official representatives of seven countries. 

The author gives a brief account of the subjects discussed at the meet¬ 
ings. A summary of the most interesting and less generally known facts 
brought forward is contained in the following paragraphs. 

1) Thk genetic improvement of the Dtitch goat. — This was a 
much debated question. The many Alpine goats imported from Switzer¬ 
land during the last thirty yeais have not given satisfactory results 
chiefly owing to the difficulty of acclniialisatiou. The members of the 
Congress advocated a return to the local breeds. 

The author considers that the goat-breeders of the Netherlands are 
working in the wrong direction and will never improve their herds until 
they try to recognise the true characters of the different breeds, as well as 
the peculiarities of each race, and cease basing their selection of individuals 
upon the absence oi horns and lack of hair pigmentation, two characters 
that are not only v^ery variable, but also mark degeneracy. 

The German members of the Congress made some very interestiii^ 
observations. Dr. DettwEH.ER of Rostock agrees with the author that the 
qualities of a breed of goats do not depend upon coat colour and want of 
horns. He does not admit that the goat is so sensitive to climatic conditions 
as to be unable to thrive except in its original mountains, for, though from 
the form of its feet and its love of steep slopes it is clearly a mountain ani¬ 
mal, the maximum returns are obtained from stall-fed ferds. 

2) The treatment of miech goats. Tapp (stock-breeding Inspec¬ 
tor) of Munster, has discovered from a study of the milk yield of goats at 
all seasons, that the heat period under natural conditions occurs in the 
autumn, so that the young are born at a time when there is plenty of fresh, 
tender mountain grass. He advdses that: a) goats should be allowed to 
kid every two years ; b) they should be milked dry up to the time of kidding ; 
c) such an arrangement of the date of service as will allow that the last 
females served may be still in milk when those fiist mated are running 
dry to prepare for the next lactation. It is clear that these measures are 
only ajiplicable to a breed with a high milk yield such as the pure-bred 
goats native to the Alps. 

Goats* mu.k as a food for invaeids, etc. — Dr. Poe Demade of 
Brussels has studied the effect of goats* milk in the nourishment of invalids 
and found that its use reduces the cases of infant gastero-enteritis by 
50 %. He considers this milk to be an excellent article for adolescent 
girls suffering from chlorosis or anaemia, as well as for tuberculous 
patients, although it can have no special power of destroying the Koch 
bacillus. K. F. 
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983 Ol0U668t6rrillf© 014 Spot Pigs. — Spekcbr^ S.> in The Jautml af the Ministry 0/ 
Agriculture^ Vol, XXVHI, No. 11?, pp. 11051109, figs. 2, lYOtidon, March 1922. 

The standard for a typical Gloucestershire Old Spot pig is as follows: 
head, medium length and wide between the ears, nose slightly dished, ears 
rather long and drooping ; chest wide and deep; shoulders well deve¬ 
loped, but not projecting, in line with ribs; back long and level; 
loin very broad ; sides very deep and presenting straight bottom 
line ; belly and flank full and thick; quarters, long, wide and not drooping ; 
tail set high, of moderate size, yet fairly strong and carrying long brush ; 
hams large, not flat, and well filled to the hocks ; legs, short, straight and 
strong. The skin, light or dark, must not show coloured splotches other¬ 
wise than beneath the spots of the coat which should be full and fairly 
thick, hair long and silky, but not curly, with an absence of mane bristles. 
Colour, white spots on black ground, or black spots on white ground. Such 
spots should be of medium size. 

Bad points: narrow, head face and nose dished ; ears thick, coarse or 
elevated ; coat, coarse or curly ; colour, slate or sandy ; skewbald 01 saddle¬ 
back markings ; wrinkles are also a highly objectionable feature. 

The boars of the Gloucestershire Old vSpots breed are very persistent 
in impressing their peculiai markings on their progeny, even from sows of 
other breeds and colour. This appears to pn)ve that the breed is actually 
original and not the result of chance or of crossing two or more 
breeds within recent times. 

Although nothing is known with certainty as to the origin and cause of 
the markings in this or in any other spotted breed, the causes of the pre¬ 
sent form, size and quality of the Gkuicestershire Old Six>ts appear to be 
much more easily discovei ed and to consist essentially in the requirements 
of the pig-breeders and consumers. The animals are much in demand in 
the County of CMoucestershire on account of : a) the upland situation of 
many of the farms and the consequent need of a pig of robust nature, 
b) the large milk production, especially in the valleys, necessitating a con¬ 
siderable number of strong healthy pigs for the consumption of the skim 
milk, butter milk and whey : c) the need of bacon for the summer supply 
of animal food for the numerous farmers and their large families. 

The Gloucestersliire Old Spots pig, which is a hardy prolific and quick¬ 
growing animal most suitable for the manufacture of large, heavy, thick 
sides of bacon, fulfils all. these requirements admirably. 

In view of the great difficulty in retaining certain points in other 
breeds, it may be asked why these qualities seem likely to persist under 
changed conditions. One possible answer is that these particular charac¬ 
ters are more or less inherent in the Gloucester Old Spots breed, whereas the 
special ix)ints which it is desired to retain in other breeds are fancy charac¬ 
ters, to a certain extent the result of chance and therefore not natural to 
the animal and of little or no piactical value. 

Another proof of the many good qualities of this Gloucestershire pig is 
furnished by the phenomenal success of the Society established some 8 or 
9 years ago. The first volume of the Herdbook, published in 1915, con^ 
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taiaed the pedigrees of 39 boars and 242 sows, giving a total of 256, where¬ 
as the seventh volume published in 1921, contained the entries of 1407 boars 
and 5382 sows or a total of 6,789. E. F. 

984 - The nesance and Signlfioance of numerous Bacterial Spores In the Body of the 

Silkworm Moth. — lyOMBARDi, in Bollettim della R. Siazione SpeHmentale di Gehi- 
Year I. No. 3, pp 87-^6. Ascoli Piceiio, Julj' 1, 1922. 

The presence in the silkworm moth of any microorganism other than 
the pathogenetic agent of pebrine has hitherto been regarded as a matter 
of no practical importance. This opinion has now been somewhat modi¬ 
fied by the researchec of the author who at the request of a firm supplying 
silkworm eggs examined the bodies of certain affected moths in order 
to determine whether the eggs laid by them could safel^^ be rsed. The bod¬ 
ies of the insects were covered with innumerable pustules, the trunk be¬ 
came shrunken and the legs and wings dropj)ed off, so that the diseased 
insects could be recognised in the compartments. 

The authoj began by determining whether the pustules which under 
thfe highest ]K)wers of the microscope had the appearance of crystalline 
dust and were resistant to chemical agent*-', consisted of accumulations of 
vibrion s])ores whose develo])ment was ]>romoted b\' moisture. 

Silkworms fed on leaves dusted over with spores did not contract 
the infection and their cocoon yield w’as alx)ut the same as that of the con¬ 
trol lot, though the control group produced loiigei-lived moths. 

The author's researches show that the si)ore masses may arise in two 
ways ; either the moth is infested by the microorganisms when it leaves 
the cocoon, or the bacteria find favourable conditions for exceptional 
development in the exces.sive dampness of the environment due to a lack 
of ventilation in the storage rooms. 

Tf only 0 few diseased moths are found in one part of the store-house, 
the question may be regarded as of little importance; should however the 
percentage of affected insects be high it is a bad sign for the quality ot 
the eggs, except in the case of small and very active breeding establish¬ 
ments. 1"'. hi. 

985 - Tho Value of Ihe Fifth Quarter in the Meat Trade. — dechambre, p. and 

Degors, Iv., ill Revue dc Zohtechme,^o. 7 , X)\}. Paris April 1^)22 

The weight of a slaughtered animal is calculated from that of the 4 
quarters of meat. Not only the net meat, but all the other parts are of 
value. The head, viscera, glands, fat and hide make up what is known 
as the fifth quarter, and it is an old tradition in the meat trade that the 
yield of this fifth quarter considerabh^ diminishes the purchase price of the 
pound of meat. Since the War, in the estimates of butchers anxious to 
fix their prices, this reduction has varied round about 50 centimes per pound 
of net meat. The author thought it would be of some importance to discov¬ 
er the causes of these variations. These have been determined suffici¬ 
ently accurately from weighings made of all parts of the animals slaught¬ 
ered at the Perray abattoir connected with the Vaulx-de-Cemay Stock- 
Breeding Centre. In order to fix prices, it was necessary as far as pos- 
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sible to know the weight of the different kinds of offal. For this purpose, 
the author collected the results of the weighings of 82 cattle of different 
breeds and ages and of both sexes, compared the :^ires thus obtained, 
and struck averages to which could be applied the prices now asked. The 
figures obtained at the Stock-Breeding Centre were tested by a certain 
number of results published by Cornevin, I^awes and Giebert, and WoEFF. 
The weight of the offal is expressed as a percentage of the live-weight of 
the animal at the time it is killed. The author examined in turn the 
feet, tongue, cheeks, brain, heart, liver, viscera, hide and suet. The results 
are given in the following list. 


feet .... 

1 % price of kilogramme 

I 

fr. 

tongue. . . . 

t>. 1 0 

» 


» 

o.so 

» 

brain .... 

I i>ound 

» 


u 

8,00 

» 

cheeks.... 

1 0 

» 


» 

^.00 

u 

heart . . . 

O.t % 

') 

» 

» 

3.00 

» 

liver . 

1.2^0 

» 

» 


S.OD 

» 

tripe . 

3 5 '0 

» 

« 

» 

2.30 

» 

viscera . . • 

1 0 




-- 


hide .... 


» 

)> 

» 

2.fM> 

» 

suet ..... 





I.^O 

» 

ig the weight of each 

of these kinds 

of offal, it was only 


necessary to know the retail prices asked in each district in ordei to ascer¬ 
tain the value of the fifth quarter. If wo take the yield as 50 %, the total 
amount paid for the offal is to he distributed over 1000 lbs of meat. Then 
0.50 represents the reduction in one pound of meat due to the fifth quarter. 
This figure is higher if the yield of the animal is below 50 % and lower if it 
exceeds 50 %. From the results obtained it may be calculated that the 
money value of the fifth quarter regularly reduces by one franc the price 
of the kilogramme of net meat bought standing. 

F. S. 


FARM ENGINEERING. 

986 “A New Plough-Share. — Clarou, CH,in Revue Aliricole de VAfrique du Nord, 
Year 20, No. 155, pp. .^63-46^, fig. i. Algier»5 July 21, 1922. 

In order to insure the plough-share penetrating deeply, especially 
into dry soils, DE Coninck has hit ui>on the plan of providing it with 
several recurved ix)ints distributed along its width, in place of the usual 
single awl-shaped point. 

Three points are affixed to this share, one at either end and the third 
in the middle and make the share cut the ground better and assure the hori¬ 
zontal section of the furrow, afterwards turned by the mould-board. The 
portion of the share between the points is not sharpened. 

The author has tried mounting this share on a double two-way 
plough by attaching to the second body an ordinary share. The points 
cause the plough to cut more deeply into the soil with the expenditure of 
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less traction force. The de Coninck share can be mounted on any plough- 
body, but is especially suitable for heavy types such as the double two-way 
plough. F. S. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

987 - The Production of large and of small Farms in Sweden. — hoijer, r., iw 

Rechcrches de Ui production des tirandes et petttes ierrnes en Suide, pp. i-i6. Stockholm. 

1919 (i). 

The author divides the agricultural farms into 4 classes : 

1) farms with a maximum of 2 hectares under cultivation 

2) » » 2 to 10 hectares under cultivation 

3) « » 10 to 50 » » 1> 

4) « over 55 » >v » 

He emphasises the great difficulty' of determining the effect of a single 
factor — in this case, the size of the farm — upon the yield of the land. 
In this work, he confines his attention to the quantitative production of 
the land, and deals with certain districts of Sweden that are similar in 
character. 

The districts are treated separately and are as follows: i) the plain 
in the Government of Malmohus ; 2) the plain of Kristianstad ; 3) the 
uplands of south Sweden ; 4) the plain of Vestergotland ; 5) the plain 
of Ostergotland ; 6) the valley of Lake Malar. In the case of each of these 
districts, the author studies its importance from the agricultural stand- 
|x)int, the climate, length of the growing season, annual rainfall, nature 
of the soil, percentage of the surface under cultivation, crops grown, 
state of the drainage, facilities for communication and percentage of 
the population engaged in agriculture. He also gives three graphic Ta¬ 
bles showing, for each class of farm, the standard of cultivation, the 
crop yield and the condition of stock-breeding. 

The reader's attention is drawn to the fact that as regards crop re¬ 
turns, the large farms are far superior to the smaller, although the culti¬ 
vation intensity index of the large farms is lower. This is due to the fact 
that the figures taken do not represent the total intensity, but only^ the 
labour intensity. The latter is always higher in small farms, whereas 
the cultivation intensity is greater in large farms. If the total figures 
were available, there would probably^ be a change in favour of the large 
farms, and the intensity figures would correspond to the crop ydeld. 

Conclusions. — The best size of farm depends upon the district ; 
where agriculture is well developed large farms are more satisfactory, and 
from the point of view of the utilisation of the crops and their nutritive 
value, they are superior to small farms, but laige farms are always more 


(i) From a report made by A. lyEKANDER and laid before the Agricultural Academy 
of Sweden. 
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easily affected than medium, or small, holdings hy changes in the general 
economic condition of the countiy. 

On the other hand, in districts where the natural advantages are not 
great, small and average farms can always compete successfully with large 
farms, although their prosperity is only relative, for they aie unable to adopt 
the methods of cultivation, or profit by the progress of technique to the 
same extent as similar holdings in more favoured regions, where larger 
farms are paramount. F. S. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIEvS 

g88 - Composition of Bulgarian Grapes, Must and Wines. -- dimitroff, chr. in 

(JnuraKue na seMcdejicmime mnumamcjinu UHcmumymu a 'fy,>icjipadiia 3(i 

npupodonaiptun u rmonaHc%'a -lucjieOaaHiUi lu o^jiacmma Ha seMedeAuemo, 

{Review ot the As,rtcultufal Research Institutes in Buh^atta), Year IT, Xos. 3-^, pp, 137-163 

(French, snnunary pp. 164-166 Solia, it)22. 

I'he author refers to the importance of the vine-growing industry in 
Bulgaria, the spread of phylloxera» the necesrity for reccnstnicting the 
vineyards in Bulgaria with American vines, the physiological processes 
invohed in the ripening of grapes and the chemical changes accompanying 
it. Four tables are given at the end of the paper setting out the rCvSults of 
the analyses of : i) some varieties of grapes gathered in 1911, pi the neigli- 
bourhood of Pleven (school of Viticulture and Station of Vi^-iculture and 
oenology ; 2) 55 different samples of the same vintage sent by vine-grow¬ 
ers ; 3) no samples of nms^s. They also contain the results of the com¬ 
plete analyses of 27 white and 63 red wines from the various provinces 
of Bulgaria : 

The general averages, minima, and maxima are as follows. 

Table I: berries : 91.7 — 84.9 — 96.8 %; stalks : 6.9 — 3.2 —■ 
15.1 %; must: 72.9 — 55.9 - 51.2 %; pomace : 20.9 13.4 — 29.5; 
grape-skin : 18.6 ~ 10.2 - 26.9 % ; pips : 2.3 — i.i — 4.8 % ; sugar in 
must: 13.4 — 10.6 — 15.6 % ; total acidity : 0.45 — 0.30 — 0.70 % ; dry 
extracts : 5.15 — 3.81 — 7.98 %. 

Table II: must: 77.4 — 65.5 — 86.5 % ; pomace : 22.8 — 14.9 
“ 315 7o; grape-skin : 20.3 - 11.3 - 32.5 % ; pips : 2.5 - 1.2 - 5.9 %; 
sugar: 14,6 — 11.9 — 18.0%; total acidity: 0.49 — 0.32 — 0.80%. 

The geneial averages of Table III are : sugar 16.79 % ; density : 
1.0791 ; acidity % (expressed as tartaric acid) : 0.7980. 

The general averages of Table IV are : for the white wines : density : 
0.9903 ; alcohol: 10.00 % ; extract: 1.9029 ; total acidity : 0.5818 ; vola¬ 
tile acidity: 0.1662; fixed acidity; 0.3714; tannin: 0.0084; sugar: 
^>•47^9 ; glycerine : 0.6042 ; ash : 0.1691 ; phosphates (PiOs) : 0.0181 ; 
sulphates (5O3) : 0.0147 J potassium sulphate : 0.0319 ; alkalinity of ash 
(deci-normal solution of sodium hydrates) : 13.75 ; for red wines respect¬ 
ively : 0.9942 ~ 8.14 — 2.1750 — 0.7610 — 0.1665 — 0.5529 — 0.0474; 
minimum quantities : 0.5006 — 0.2191 — 0.0210 — 0.0281 — 0.0612 — 
15-03. F. D, 
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9S9 - Figs as Raw Material for Alaohol Manufacture and as a Stock Feed* —bekavbt, 

J. in Af^rt.cuUurCfYeaxVlt'So. 3 »PP- 354-356. Barcelona, July 5,1922. 

One of the products used in the manufacture of alcohol is the fruit of 
the fig-tree, Ficus carica, 

A single tree bears a considerable number of figs ; in the province of 
Murcia,, over 150 kg. of dried figs are obtained from each tree. Bayeb, 
states that on soils of average quality 50 kg. of dried fruit are produced. 
per tree and 4500 kg. per hectare. 

The actual alcohol yield of ripe figs is almost equal to that of plums : 
15 to 20 kg. of 900 alcohol or 30 to 33 litre.s of 54^^ alcohol is given by 100 
kg, of dried figs. One hectare of fig trees produces 800 to 900 litres of 90^ 
alcohol. 

For obtaining alcohol either fresh 01 dried fruit can be used. In the 
first case, the figs are gathered when rii>e and crushed in cylindrical press¬ 
es ; tepid water is then added to the mass to be fermented, although 
extraction by maceration is preferable. Great care should l>e taken not to 
allow the density of the must to fall below 5^^ B. The vat with the ferment¬ 
ing mixture is then covered and a constant temperature of 20^ C. maintain¬ 
ed. Wlien the fermentation process is complete, the fermented liquid is 
drawn off and the vat left open for 10 to 12 days, in order to obtain the best 
and most homogeneous product. 

When dried figs are used, they are left to soak in water having a tempe¬ 
rature of 50 to 60*^ C. After two days, they are subjected to the treat¬ 
ment described above. 

Nutritive value of figs before fermentation. — According to the analy- 
.ses made by Ravkntos (Barcelona), figs contain : % protein ; 0.3 % 

fat ; 71.2 % sugars ; 3047 calories, whereas the analysis of wheat gives : 
10.7 protein ; 2.1 % fat ; 74.7 of sugars and 3519 calories, Thes 
figures exjfiain the value of this food for the ra]nd and effective fattening 
of pigs. 

Nutritive value of figs after fermentation. ~~ An analysis made of 
.samples from Majorca at the l^aboratory of the Catalonian Service of 
Agriculture shows that the fermentation residuum contains : 85.71 % 
moisture at a temperature of t6o® C ; 1.08 ash; 1.75 % protein substances; 
C.27 /o fats ; 3.37 % crude fibre , 7.82 % nitrogen-free extracts. These 
results show that figs after fermentation make a good stock feed ; 
they are very suitable for fattening cattle, though should not fed to 
dairy cows. E. C. 

990 “ Sulphite Alcohol. — Du Boistesselin, II (Professeui A Klnstitut Chiinique de 
Rouen) in Lc Momtenr Scientifique QucsfievtUc, Seiies V’^, Vol. 12, No. 962, pp. 97 -n^ 5 * 
Paris, May i 922. 

In the calcium bisulphite process adopted in the manufacture of cell¬ 
ulose, the decorticated wood, after being reduced to fragments, is put into 
an autoclave and subjected to the action of steam. A lye is added to 
the calcium sulphite and the temperature maintained at from 125-140P C 
for 15 or 20 hours. As the digestion proceeds, the lye becomes dark as 
a result of the organic substances, (amongst which are certain sugars,. 
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produced in the alcohol by fermentation. This alcohol is called sulphite 
spirit to indicate its origin. 

Over 2 million tons of cellulose are now made by the bisulphite process 
and theiefore about i million hectolitres of alcohol, reckoned as absolute 
alcohol, could be obtained. 

Wai,I/IN and Ekstr6m, two Scandinavianian engineers took out al- 
•most at the same time a patent for the industrial manufacture of alcohol by 
the sulphite process which is in more general use than any othex. Sweden 
became the home of this new industry which developed rapidly: between 
1909 and 1920, the output of sulphite alcohol rose from 19 000 litres to 
20 000 000 litres. At the present time, there are 22 factories in Sweden 
and 2 more in Norway. During the War, the sulphite alcohol process 
was prescribed by the Government in Germany. The United States and 
Canada are considering its introduction. In Fiance, nothing has so far 
been done, although 60 000 tons of cellulose are manufactured which might 
correspond to the output of 24 000 hectolitres of 100° alcohol ; 200 000 
tons of cellulose pulp are also imported. This pulp, as has been pointed 
out by Bielkt, could well be made in the cnintry from imported wood, 
especially if alcohol were manufactured as a by-product. 

The amount of alcohol thus obtained would be small as compared with 
the quantity required, being barely 4 % of the total out-put in France, 
but at the same time of a certain value. 

The author examines the technical side of the problem. He shows 
that the sugars of the residual lyes left after the manufacture ( f cellulose 
are only deiived to a small extent from the cellulose ; they come mostly from 
the gums, and vary according to the (piality of the wood, glycose and man¬ 
nose being obtained from the wood of gymnosperms, and glycose and xy¬ 
lose from the wood of angiosiaerms. The maximum amount is obtained 
b} the dige.stioii of the wood for 15 hours at I28-I38<’ C under pressure of 
about 4 atmospheres. He describes the various industrial methods which 
come under the two following heads, the Swedish process which has alread3’ 
been tested, and the American which is still on trial. In the first, the sul¬ 
phurous anhydride that always accompanies the sulphite and checks 
alcoholic fermentation is neutralised by spent lime, which is afterwards 
removed by decantation ; this is the Waeein and Ekstr6m method. A 
modification introduced by Landmark consists in the addition of whey 
which obviates the necessity of accustoming the fermentation micro¬ 
organisms to the new medium. In the .second method, the sulphurous anh3''- 
dride is removed by boiling and by a vacuum (Mackek), or else by a 
current of air (Marchand). It should be noted that boiling alone is not 
sufficient, for while it drives off the sulphurous acid present, it also causes 
a partial decomposition of the sulphite. 

The alcohol produced has been chemically examined with varying 
results ; according to Morvkr's analysis in 1912, it would appear to be 
purer than the alcohol made from cereals, but VoN ScHKEi. considered 
these data inaccurate, and give.s the results of a \ery careful analysis, 
showing that this alcohol contains a perceptible amount of imparities, for 
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instance 3.4 % of methyl alcohol. The methods of production have since 
been improved, and the author is now in a position to give comparative 
analyses of potato alcohol, cereal alcohol and sulphite alcohol which show 
the remarkable superiority of the sulphite alcohol and it can now be used 
in the preparation of alcoholic beverages. 

For industrial production large plants capable of turning out 30 000 
tons of cellulose paste are to be recommended, but small plants such as 
exist in France, having an output of from 10 000 to 12; 000 tons are also 
very profitable. 

L. V. 


991 ~ North African Barley and Malting. — See No 9^2 of this Review 

992 - Milling and Baking Value of Saskatchewan Wheats. - See No. 948 of this Review. 

993 - Desiccation of Fruits. Cruess. V W and Christie, a W (College of Agiicul- 
tnie, Agricultuial Experiment Station, Berkeley, C lifoima) m Unwer^tty of California 
Publications, Bulletin "So PP 47-77, 2 Berkeley, September 1021 

The authors were induced to make these experiments by the great 
development of fruit-growing in California, for though the dried fruit 
industry is already very flourishing, it will have to be further increased 
in order to be able to deal with all the produce of the orchards and fruit- 
gardens, so many new trees having been recently planted. 

When the industry was first started some thirty years ago, the fruit 
was dried by artificial heat; later it was dried in the sun. The fruit thus 
prepared acquired a great reputation so that it would be difficult to substi¬ 
tute the artificially dried products, although new markets could easily be 
found where they would have a ready sale. 

By desiccated fruit, the authors mean fruit dried by artificial means 
with as little alteration as possible in its physical and organoleptic pro¬ 
perties. For this purpose are employed: currents of air, creosote and 
slightly raised temperatures. When so treated, the fruit has the same qual¬ 
ities as sun-dried fruit, sometimes indeed it is even superior, as in the case 
of grapes. 

The advantages of desiccation over sun-drying are : greater rapidity 
and ease in the operation which can be carried out even in o\er-cast or 
rainy weather, whereas fruit dried in the air easily spoils. The artificial 
product is sound and its qualities — or defects — are quickly recognised. 

By means of a grant from the State of California and the assistance of 
various firms, the authors have been able to make numerous experiments 
on a large scale. They use a machine, the air-blast tunnel dehydrater, 
which supplies a current of air and should maintain a moderate tempera¬ 
ture. The machine is however rather small, which increased the imit ex¬ 
penses by giving too much draught (150 to 300 m. per second) and an 
excessive raising of the temperature to about 99P C at the beginning 
and about 7/^ C at the end. Even when the machine is well loaded. 
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the fruit dricE rapidly, but if the temperature is too high, its quality is 
much impaired. Different kinds of fruit can stand different maximtim 
temperatures. 

In certain cases, the authors peeled the fruits chemically by plunging 
them into boiling lye, then rinsing them in cold water and rubbing if neces¬ 
sary. Peaches were put into 5 % lye for 30 seconds ; for pears a 10 % 
solution was required, the fruit being left in the solution for from 20 to 40 
minutes according to the toughness of their skins. 

Fruits thus peeled needed a less prolonged sulphur treatment, dried 
more rapidly and had a more attractive appearance, but they stained the 
wooden boards on which they were placed. 

Frequently the authors found it ad Usable to alter the duration of the 
sulphuring according to the conditions of the experiment, for the sulphurous 
acid liberated corroded the wire-netting, and discoloured the fruit and 
also gave it a disagreeable flavour. These bad effects can however be 
prevented if the fruit is placed on planks of wood. 

Tlie principal results of the authors* experiments are given in the ap- 
l)ended Table. They are still engaged in further experiments of which 
they hope soon to publish an account. 

L. V. 


094 - The Amino-Acids in Cow’s Milk. — iiijikata, t., in The journal of Uioioi’icai 
(yhemislry, Vo\ 11 , No i, pp i(>5-170 Baltimoic, ic)22 

It is a well-known fact that a small part of the total nitrogen content 
of cow’s milk is not formed of protein. So far only urea, uric acid, hypo- 
scoutine, guanine, adenine etc. had been identified as constituting this 
fraction ; the author has now added to the list the following amino-acids: 
lisine, arginine and istidine. Probably the mono-amine acids also enter 
into the physiological composition of cow’s milk, but the author considers 
that further researches are necessary before this can be proved. 

E. F. 

995 - Composition of Imitation " Pecorino Romano” Cheese. — Fascctti, g in Annah 
delVIsHtuio spe/imentalf (h Caseificto in Lodi, Part 3, pp lu-ii 1 I^odi, lyji 

The large exportation of pecorino romano ” cheese, which is made 
in Eatium from ewes’ milk, first led to the manufacture of an imitation 
product in Sardinia and South Italy from sheeps’ milk and afterwards in 
North Italy from cows’ milk, where no ewes’ milk is available. In order to 
give this spurious cheese the characteristic commercial and organoleptic 
properties of true “ pecorino ”, it is not enough to adopt the same meth¬ 
ods in its preparation. 

If however lambs’ rennet diluted in sheeps’ milk serum is used (serum 
is sent from the Campagna Romana for the purpose), a product is ob¬ 
tained which, after ripening for 6 months, acquires a slight smell of true 
” pecorino ” which increases with further ripening. This imitation ” pe¬ 
corino ” has also qualities of its own as the curd has a more delicate flav- 
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our; it is a distinct t3^ and has its special patrons who prefer it to the 
genuine pecorino with its more pungent taste. 

It is not difficult to distinguish real " pecorino from the imitation 
by means of its smell; the author has however itnade a careful chemical 
study of the false " pecorino '' to serve as a basis for its identification. 

The chemical analysis of spurious " pecorino gave the following 
percentages: water 31.50 — fats 26.60 — nitrogenous substances 30.51 — 
ash 11.39. The analysis of the degree of fermentation gives : total nitro¬ 
gen 5.010 % — soluble nitrogen 1.275 % — albuminose nitrogen 0.225 % — 
peptone nitrogen 0.289 % amide nitrogen 0.306 % — ammoniacal ni¬ 
trogen 0.017 %. The Roman pecorino " differs from its imitations in 
having a high proportion of fats and ammonia. According to Sartori’s 
analysis, its dry matter contains from 0.117 to 0.157 % ammonia and 
between 41 and 45 % of fats (i). 

F. D. 


(1) See: G. Sartori, Cf^seificio, Vol. I, Chimica, pp. 254*1902 {Authot's note) 
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DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

996 - Researches on *Mncappucoiamentoa Disease of Red Clover (i). 

Manzoki^ ly., in t*t Staztoni speiimentuU aeyane italiane, Vo! lyV, Parts 4-6, 
pp, 136-144, 2 pi. Modena, 1Q22 

In the spring of iQ20, some plants in a plot of Trifolium pratenst^ on 
the estate belonging to the Scitola di ^^iticoltura e d*Enologia at Co- 
negliano (Prov. of Treviso), were attacked by a typical form of " incappuc- 
ciamento 

The root system of the plants was free from any signs of old or more 
recent attack by insects or other animals. 

In ever3^ ca.se however the wood vessels in the neighbourhood of the 
root-collar, or those at some distance below it, were obstructed by brown 
or sometimes black masses, some of which instead of being homogeneous, 
clear and almost transparent, were dense, opaque and finely granular, 
recalling a zoogloea. On examining these masses more carefully the}* 
were seen to be composed of hitherto unidentified bacteria, usually elong¬ 
ated, but sometimes elUptical and united in pairs. These micro-organisms 
were i to 2 jx long, and 0.5 jx or a little more in width. They were isolated, 
cultivated and inoculated into young, healthy plants. 

It is probable that the bacteria find their way into the tissues of the 
host plant through very small wounds that afterwards heal over completel3^ 

The root bacteriosis observed in clover plants suffering from incap- 
pucciamento " is certainly not the cause of the disease ; in any case it has 
never been shown to be responsible for it ; on the other hand it cannot be 
definitely stated whether or not the form of bacterium isolated is the spec¬ 
ific agent of the affection of the radicle S3’^stem. G. T. 

DISEASES DUE^ TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS 

997 - A Contribution to the Hycological Flora of Southern Italy. — parisi, r , in BoU 

leHino delVOrto hotanico della R. Universitd di Napoli, Vol. VII, pp. 37-66 Naples, 1922. 

This is a list of 205 species belonging to the mycolo^cal flora of south 
Italy. It has been compiled from the valuable material growing in the 


(I) See R, Feb. 1914^ No, i8i \ R, Dec. I9i4» No. ti 8 i ; R. Aug. 1915, No. 858. {Ed,) 

(ete-m] 
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Naples Botanical Garden, or collected by the author at Naples and in the 
Pro\dnce of Caserta. 

Among the species mentioned — which include many Micromycetes 
parasitic on cultivated or other useful plants — two are described a& being 
new to science (Didymosphaena Euphorhtae and Dtplodta thcina), and 
seventy-one as ha\ ing been already recorded in south Italy. G. T. 

99B ~ Bacterium Tumefaciens and Bad. Bdicoium and the Soil. — See 

No 915 of this Remew 

999 - Ciaviceps purpurea on Oats in Algeria. — duceilier, x, , m Buiiettn de la 

Sonile d'Ht^iotre Naiurelk de VAt tque du Nard, Vol XHI, No 4, pp 08 99 Al¬ 
giers, 1922 

Clavtceps purpurea occurs in Algeria on many of the wild Gramineae 
(Ampelodesmos, Festuca, Lohum etc ), but the only cultivated species of the 
order so far attacked appears to be the oat 

Since 1886, in which year ergot was especially noticed on oats coming 
from the valley of the Mekerra, the fungus has been seen in different re- 
eions of Algeria The author has found it both in samples of oats sent to 
the Maison-Carree Seed Station, as well as on standing oats in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bel-Abbes (1907-1908), in the Sahel of Algiers (1907-1908), 
in the valley of the Cheliff (1920-1921) and in the Department of Constan¬ 
tine (1908-1920-1921) 

In Algeria, Cl purpurea infests several species of oat, but is mc-t 
frequently met with on the red African oat, a variety of A. algenensi^ 
Trab, which is the kind most commonly grown 

Ergot is also found on the Algerian black oat (another variety of 
A, algenensts), in the Departments of Constantine and Oran, in Oran 
the fungus has been seen on the grey and the white oat (varieties of 
A . saliva h ) while at Bel-Abbes, it is reported as occurring on A . fatuu 
T . var glahrescen'i Coss 

The ergot of oats can be used in the same manner as rye ergot (i) 

G. T. 

1000 - Further Observations on Tomato Rot(2). —cnrBRRi,R , in LeStaztom spenmen- 

tah afirarte itahane, Vol I<V, Parts 4-6, pp I4S-I62. Modena, 1922 

As a result of further study of the disease first noticed in 1921 near 
Alba (Province of Cuneol, and described under the name of tomato rot,, 
the author considers that the Spherioidea,^PAowa Ferranstt Ciferri, produes 
a typical form of dry rot in the green fruits of the tomato which entirely 
empties them of their contents. 

If Bacillus mesentericus subsequently attacks the tomatoes, the disease 
assumes quite a different form called by the author wet rot (carie 
humide) to distinguish it from the fiist type. 

Ihe Mucedinea found on tomatoes already attacked by the Spherioi- 


(1) See R May-Tune 1922, No 550 {hd) 

(2) See R Oct 1921, No 1065 
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dea and at first called by the author Ramularia sp, has now been specifically 
identified. 

It is here described by him under the name of Ram, Ferrarisii n. sp. 
The data at his disx>osal do not allow him to state with certainty that there 
is any metagenetic relation between the Mucedinea and Ph, Ferrarisii 
as was previously suggested. 

In order to check the spread of the disease, it is advisable to destroy 
all the infected fruits. 

G. T. 

looi - Oanoderma sessile^ a Polyporea injurious to Fruit Trees and Forest 
TreeSy in Argentina* — Girola, C. D., in Holetin del Minister to de Aiiticultufa de la 
Nacidn, 2 pp., 2 pi. Buenos-Ayres, 1022, 

Although Ganoderma sessile Mtirrill is by no means a very common 
fungus in Argentina, it attacks many fruit and forest trees and often 
causes a considerable amount of damage. The infection spreads either by 
means of the under ground mycelium passing from the diseased to the 
healthy roots, or else is conveyed by spores falling on wounds or lesions 
in the superficial roots or lower portion of the trunk. 

In a single plantation this Pol3rporea has been noted on Prunus Ar- 
meniaca, P, domestica, Virus communis. Ficus Carica, Punica Granatum, 
Robinia Pseudacacia, Gourliea decorticans, Casuarina stricta, Eucalyptus 
Globulus, Tipuana Tipa, etc. 

As regards the control measures recommended, care must be taken 
not to introduce into soil that is free from the fungus any infected plants or 
roots, and to avoid contaminating the ground with soil, manure or debris 
containing the mycelium. All plants suspected of disease must be isolat¬ 
ed, and the roots of badly infested trees should be dug up and burnt ; the 
fructifications of the fungus must be carefully collected and burnt. The 
infected parts of the host-plant ought to be cut off, and pure tar or tar 
mixed with resin applied to the surface of the wound thus produced. It 
is alsQ useful to disinfect with 5 %o formalin, sulphuric acid etc. Great 
efforts should be made to avoid causing wounds or lesions in the superficial 
roots and near the root collar of the tree. All pruning implements that have 
been in contact with the diseased trunks, branches or roots must be at 
once thoroughly disinfected before they are used for cutting the sound 
portions of the tree. 

When making new plantations, no dung should be applied and all 
lesion or wounding of the young trees scrupulously avoided. If there 
is any suspicion of infection, it is neceasary to treat the roots with a i %o 
solution of corrosive sublimate, or a 5 %© formalin solution. All the 
props used for young trees should be disinfected by scorching or by 
immersion in a solution of copper sulphate, or a 5 %© solution of 
formalin. It is also recommended that the end of the stake should be 
dipped in hot tar before it is driven into the ground. Where the trees 
have died as a result of the fungus attack, they must not be replaced 
for three years. 
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Water should not be allowed to collect near the root-collar of the trees, 
for moisture encourages the growth and propagation of the parasite. 

G. T. 

1002 - Microstroma Toaellianum, a Mucedinea Paiasltie on the Plum Tree 
in the Marche. — Ciferri, R., in Rivista di Patologia veaeiale^ Year XII, Nos. 5-6, 
pp. 59*64. Pa vie, August i, 1922. 

The author describes in tWs paper an affection of the leaves of the 
plum tree (lyUther Burbank var.) which was observed at Macerata and is 
characterised by the occurrence on the upper surface of the lamina of ir¬ 
regular whitish spots, corresponding to very small, whitish, waxy, scattered, 
or confluent dots that make their appearance on the lower surface. 

Microscopic examination showed this affection to be due to the Muce¬ 
dinea, Microstroma Tonellianum Ferr, which was described as a very rare 
parasite of the leaves of Prunus domestica when found for the first time at 
Valsalice (Turin) in July 1912. 

All the infected leaves should be collected and burnt and spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture is the best prophylactic measure to adopt. G. T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

1003 - The Spread of PAJ!f/ciiiirPAjr//o^oi7 and P^ereeium in the Italian Rice 
Fields (i). — Novelli, N., in CfOfMi^a A!>ricola, Year XXVII, No. 16, p. Turin, 
August 3r, 1922 

Some years ago, owing to the use of impure seed of foreign origin, Pan- 
icum phyllogon and P. erectum were accidentally introduced into certain 
Italian rice fields that had been .successfully freed from these pests by care¬ 
ful hoeing and weeding. Both these weeds, but especially P. erectum, 
having once established themselves, continued to spread in many of the 
rice-growing districts and seem to be still gaining ground. 

In the author's opinion the only really effective means of contlolling 
these weeds is to transplant the rice in the most infested plots. If this 
is not done, the greatest care must be taken to clean the ground, and hoeing 
should be carried out very late in badly attacked fields. The grain 
used for sowing must be free from all admixture of Panicum seed and the 
soil always worked to a considerable depth. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1004 - The Goccid Icerya purehasi reported in Spain. — Garcia mbrcbt, r., 
in Boletin de la Real Sociedad Espafiola de Htstoria Natural, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1-2, 
pp. 136-141, figs. 4. Madrid, 1922. 

No breeding centre of the Coccid Icerya purehasi had been known to 
exist in Spain until recently, when a colony was found on a Citrus shrub 
in the garden of the Institute general y tecnico ” at Badajoz. 

As however the parasite has been reported from Portugal ever sin" e 

(i) See R. Dec. 1912, No. t688 and R. March 1919, No. 279. {Ed}, 
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1896, it is most probable that other breeding centres are to be discovered 
on the Spanish-Portuguese frontier. G. T. 

1005 -Experiments in Controlling the Maerolepidopteron, Operophihera 
tttUiobiBt) browst^f in France (i). — Pailnot, a., m Comptes rendus des stances 
de VAcadimie d'Af^icuUure de France, Vol. VIII, No. 27, pp. 745-748. Paris 1922. 

It was found at Charly, in 1921, on examining the apricot trees of the 
1920 experiment field that where the tmnk? had been protected by a band 
of viscous substances, many fewer adult individuals of Operophihera (Chei^ 
matobia) hrumata were present as compared with former yeais, and that 
the emergence period of the perfect insects was also much prolonged. Al¬ 
though the number of trunks treated was the same, there was a great differ¬ 
ence in the number of insects caught each year. In 1920 and the two 
preceding years, many more adult males than females were taken, and as 
the sexes were captured in practically the same proportions in 1920 and 
1921, it would seem probable that the males normally out-number the fe¬ 
males. Although the males are provided with well developed wings, they 
too no less than the females, seem to reach the upper portions of the tree 
by way of the trunk. 

The principal cause of the retarded emergence of the adult insects in 
1919 was probably the peculiar meteorological conditions obtaining through¬ 
out the year, and especially in October, when the mean temperature was 
much higher than usual. 

Prom observations made at Moutluers in the \"alley of the I/>ue, 
which is considerably colder than the Lyons district, it was found that the 
adult forms of Op. brumata emerge earliest when the average temperature 
is lowest. This fact must be taken into account in order that the most 
favourable moment for the application of the viscous bands may be 
chosen. 

Comparative experiments have been made with Tanglefoot and other 
vi.‘-cous mixture. One of them which is manufactured by C. \V. C01.UNS and 
Ci^iFFORD E. Hood, of the Melrose Laboratory (United State.s) is very sim¬ 
ilar in composition to Raupenleima substance widely used in Germany 
and Switzerland. Like Tanglefoot it can be applied directly to the bark 
of the trees and has the further merit of being very cheap. An attempt has 
been made at the Lyons Gas Works to compound a similar mixture with 
a basis of French products, as the process is well known and the raw mate¬ 
rial plentiful. The first results obtained were not satisfactory, but the 
author hopes that it will soon be possible to manufacture the mixture 
in France on a large scale. G. T. 

1006 - Megastes pudaUs. a Microlepidopteron injurious to the Sweet Potato 

hi the State of Bailiay Brazil. — Bondar, G., in Chacaras eQnintacs, Vol. XXV, 
No. 6, pp. 473*474» 2. Sfio Paulo, June 15, i923- 

The Microlepidopteron, Megastes pucialis Saell. (fam. Pyralidae) is 
one of the most formidable enemies of the sweet potato in the State of Ba¬ 
hia, The insect propagates throughout the year, but does most damage 

(1) See also R. May 1921»No. 584- (^^0 
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during the winter from May to August. The larvae excavate large gal¬ 
leries in the stalks of the host plant, thus causing hypertrophy in the 
plant and also in the root system. When the larvae attack the tubers, 
the injury is still more serious. 

The presence of the caterpillars is betrayed by little heaps of excre¬ 
ment that accumulate round the base of the plant and by the severe wilting 
or even sudden death of stems exposed to the rays of the stm. 

The insect does most damage in June and August, the time at which 
planting is begun; more than half the sweet potatoes are attacked at a very 
early stage by the larvae which appear in large numbers, at this period, 
so that it is often necessary to replace the young plants two or three times. 

The following methods of control are recommended : i) The ren^oval 
of all other Convolvulaceae that may be growing in the neighbourhood and 
serve as hosts to the Microlepidopteron passing thence to the sweet potato ; 
2) the planting of the sweet potato from January to April, so a** to obtain 
strong vigorous plants by the time MegasHs pucialis begins to make its 
appearance. 

Owing to the habits of the caterpillar, insecticide'* are not to be ad¬ 
vised. A visit should be paid to the field during the hours of sunshine 
and when any wilted plants or heaps of excrement are found, an attempt 
must be made to remove the parasite from the *=‘tem and destroy it 

G. T. 

1007 - Notes on Dinapate wrighti^ a Beetle living on the Washingtonia 

tiiitara Palm in California. Tompkins df Carkktt, R , in Bullettn de la SociHe 

entomolo^^que de I rance^lSio y, pp iiy-121, i pi Pari*H, 1922 

The Bostrichid, Dinapate wrighti Horn lives in South California on 
Washingtonia filtfera H. Wendl., a palm that is becoming incieasingly 
scarce 

Ai cording to Hubbard's statement (1899), insect never deposits 
its eggs upon living plants; the author has however frequently found the 
holes by which it had made it«= exist on large and medium-si2Led palms 
which were not only alive, but appeared to have ‘suffered no harm front the 
presence of the parasite. It is thus seen that ""he attacks of D, wrtghii 
are not always fatal although they weaken the tree and fiequently cause 
it to fall. In May 1917, the author examined in the Palm Cafion alone 
(South California) nineteen fallen trees, the victims of this parasite. 

Hubbard has stated that the insect never deposits its eggs in palm 
tiunks which have long lain on the ground, but here again the author is of 
contrary opinion, for he obtained 133 adult beetles, 27 pupae and 17 
larvae from the trunk of a palm that had been dead for several years as 
was clearly proved by its blackened extremities. 

In the case of living palms, the holes by which the adult individuals of 
D. wrighti make their escape are usually situated at the base of the trunk, 
rarely near the top, but dead trees lying on the ground are perforated in¬ 
discriminately throughout their len^h. G. T. 
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xooS - T«rj|eofoj*« aubmmeulm, a Maoiotepfdopteroa bijariinn to aevOml 
PlMits In tbe Union of South Africa. — Guni^, 1 > , in Un^an of South Africa^ Journal 
of the Department of Af^ri€uUur€,V‘ohlV’^ 1^0 6, pp 54«'M7» i pl. Pretoria, June 1921. 

In I9t9-X920 the kitchen gardens of Pott Khzabeth and the neighbour¬ 
hood were found to be infested by the Macrolepidopi eron Teracotona sub¬ 
macula Walker (fam, Arctiidae) to an extent surpassing all records for the 
past fifty years. 

The insect is a native species that is very common throughout the Union 
of South Africa and has been collected by the author at Pretoria, Johannes¬ 
burg, Uitenhage and Bathurst. In the South African Museum there are 
specimens from Grahamstown, Port-Shepstone, Durban, Potchefstroom, 
Potgietersrust, Damaraland and Sahsbury in Rhodesia The larva of this 
insect, which is ix)pularly known as the woolly caterpillar, is omnivorous, 
its favourite hosts however appear to be the cabbage, bean, beetroot and 
lettuce. 

The youngest caterpillars as soon as they hatch out of the eggs deposit¬ 
ed in small heaps on the stems and branches, devour the leaves, only 
the veins remaining intact. When half-grown, the caterpillars eat the 
whole leaf. They were sometimes so numerous in the private kitchen gar¬ 
dens and the market gardens of Port Elizabeth and its vicinity that all 
the beds of beans, beetroots, cabbages and lettuces were completely de¬ 
stroyed ; the insects then passed on to the carrot beds and attacked them in 
the same way. Ter. submacula also causes great damage to floweiing 
plants as the larvae devour the leaves and tender shoots and strip the 
stems quite bare. 

The author gives in his- paper a detailed description of the life-history 
and habits of the Macrolepidopteron. Its complete cycle of evolution lasts 
from a hundred and seventy-five days to a hundred and eighty-one days 
and there are two generations in the year. 

The eggs of E. submacula are much parasitised by Chalcids ; the larvae 
are effectively controlled by a Braconid and two parasitic Tachnids. A 
native bird, the cape robin {Gossypha ca'ffrd) lives on the caterpillars 

If the infested area is not very extensive, the larvae can be collected 
by hand early in the morning or in the late afternoon and desiroyed by 
crushing or throwing into vessels containing water and petroleum or a soapy 
emulsion of petroleum or carbolic acid. 

If the caterpillars are very numerous and the kitchen garden large, 
it is better to spray with aceto-arsenite of copper, or with lead arsenate 
in the form of a paste or powder. The application of these sprays is more 
effective if delayed until the larvae begin their attacks. 

In order to make the liquid insecticide adhere better to the cabbage 
leaves an experiment has been made of adding a mucilaginous substance 
extracted from the branches of the Barbary fig. This mixture has to be 
used fresh- Instead of spraying the cabbages, they can be dusted over 
in the early morning with aceto-arsenite of copper and lime. For these 
plants however spra3nng with liquids having a lead arsenate basis, or com- 
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posed of aceto^arsenite of copper and lime faas proved mote efficacious 
than the application of powders. 

In the case of flowering plants, or delicate specimens, spraying with 
lead arsenate, prepared preferably from the powdered form rather than 
the paste, is better than spraying with aceto-arsenite of copper. 

As the adult caterpillars make their cocoons in the ground near the 
plants which provide,them with food, the soil should be thoroughly worked 
in order to destroy any chrysalids that may be present. This was done 
with very satisfactory results during the summer of 1919-1920, when there 
were large numbers of cocoons. G. A. 

X009 - Phenscoceus h/rsatus, a Coccid inlurious to various Plants in Egypt ~~ 

H^lx^ W T »in Bulletin de la SociHi entomolo^tque d*Et^ypte, Year XIV (1921), pp 17-29 
Cairo, 1922 

It is highly probable that the coccid known popularly as the Hibis¬ 
cus mealy bug was introduced into Egypt from India. It was first regard¬ 
ed as a new species for which the name Pseudococcus hibisci was proposed, 
though no description was published, but has since been identified as 
Phenacoccus htrsutus Green (i). This coccid was first reported from Ma- 
taria in 1912, but very likely it has existed at Abbassia since 1908. In 
any case, it is practically certain that Mataria was the first centre of in¬ 
fection whence the parasite spread throughout the district of Cairo. In 
1915 the Matana zone suffered severely, but it was not until the second half 
of 1918, that Cairo was mfested to any considerable extent. The following 
year the coccid made its appearance in still greater numbers and destroyed 
many trees including not a few splendid specimens of Alhizzia Lebbek 
growing at Gizab. 

The attack, which was at first confined to Cairo, subsequently spread 
southwards as far as Beni-Suef and the Fayoum ; its northern limits seem 
however to have been the village of Shubra and Abon-Zaabal. The wind 
IS the chief agent of the diffusion of Phen htrsutus and as the prevalent 
wind in Egypt blows from the north it is only to be expected that the in¬ 
fested area is most rapidly extended in a southern direction. 

This coccid is more or less omnivorous, but prefers trees and shrubs, 
especially those that have been weakened by age or the attacks of other 
enemies. Some of the most important of its hosts are: Hibiscus spp., 
Morus spp., Albizzta Lebbek, Bauhtnia sp., Grevillea robusta, Erythrina spp,, 
Zizyphus spp., Ceratonia siliqua, Psidtum Guajava, Acacia arabica, Parkin-- 
sonia aculeata, Robinia Pseudacacia, Cajanus indicus. Annuals generally 
es^pe without much injury, unless they happen to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a centre of serious infestation. This applies especially 
to the cotton-plant which is very susceptible to the attack of the insect 
and suffers very severely if infested at an early stage in its development. 

The plants attacked are conspicuous owing to the fact that the growing 
points become knotted and shrivelled which renders them unsightly and 


(1) See R, July 1922, No. 797. {Ed,) 
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hinders or arrests their further development. Although the growing 
points are always the centre of attack, the coccid may be found on nearly 
every part of the plant. At the end of the summer the adult females seek 
the most suitable places for oviposition, in order that their eggs may be 
well protected from the winter cold. I^rge number of ovisacs are to be 
found in the crevices of the cortex. 

The author gives a detailed de^-cription of each stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the insect and a long account of its life-history 

Fumigation has proved a successful means of controlling Phen hirsutus 
but it is necessary to consider how far it is to be recommended from the 
economical standpoint. Fairly good results have been obtained by spray¬ 
ing with petroleum emulsion provided that the diseased portions of the 
plant were also removed. The nature of the injury cau-ed by the insect 
is such that no amount of spraying can really give the desired result. It 
IS also necessary to state that should the plants be again contaminated 
by other diseased individuals in their vicinity — which it is almost im¬ 
possible to prevent in Caiio — the last condition of the pruned tree is 
worse than the first, because the larv^^ae have at their disposal young 
tender shoots on which they thiive apace. Repeated sprayings are cer¬ 
tainly of use in preventing attack, but they are not fatal to the insect. 
The only way to exterminate the pest is to substitute more resistant species 
lor the most susceptible host plants. 

No natural enemies of Phen hirsutus have been reared in sufficient 
quantities for it to be possible to expect any help in this direction, at all 
events for the present. 

The enforcement of the different legislative measures passed of recent 
years has greatly decreased the danger of any extension of the infected 
areas, while the suppression of the trees most liable to the attack of the 
parasite will almost certainly result m its eventual extermination. 

G. T. 

[lOft] 


Alfredo Ruggbri, gerente responsahtle. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Note on cocoa growing in the State of Bahia (Brazil) 

by 

1 )R JOAQtriM WANDERLEY I)E Aranjo Pinho 
Vtclofta, Brazil, 


In Brazil the cocoa tree indigenous and grows in the shade of the 
forej-t which covers the banks of the river Amazon and of certain of its 
tributaries, where it has its natural habitat Kven to the pre‘*ent day, it 
seen wild in Pard and Amazonas, the mo<-t northerly States of Brazil. 
The Spaniards after having learned from the Mexicans the use of chocolate 
and found it to their taste, commended tiie exportation of cocoa beans 
to Spain ; this export has been the cau<-e of much fighting and smuggling 
The Portugues-e, to whom nature had given so valuable a tree without 
need of cultivation, turned their e3"es to its fruit. Cocoa began to be sent 
to Lisbon from Para, at that time the chief town of Capitania, the adminis¬ 
trative division of colonial Brazil, winch controlled the whole of Ama¬ 
zonia. Only the fruit of wild trees found on the banks of the rivers 
Was collected and restrictions were not made because of the savages who 
inhabited these countries. 

In 1678 a " Carta Regia " (Ro^^al decree) ordered regular cultivation 
and tliis preliminary regulation was followed by others granting bonuf-es 
and reductions of duty on cocoa produced on regular plantations. The 
production of the cocoa plantations and that of the wild trees reached fairly 
Jngh figures for the period : in 1778, it was 902 tons and, in 1818, 1524 
tons. In Bahia cultivation is said to have begun in 1746, from seed 
brought from Pard by the French planter Louis Frederic Warneaux. 
This seed was sown at Cubiculo on the banks of the river Pardo, in Can- 
navieiras, by Antonio Dias Ribeiro. The Portuguese Government took 
an interest in the cultivation and by its agents, known under the title 
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of " Conservadores das Florestas (Conservators of Forests), tried to 
as'sist production. Reference may be made to the speech of Ferreira da 
Camara, one of these Conservators, at the Academy of Sciences at I<isbon, 
in 1789, in which he started a propaganda in favour of the cultivation 
of cocoa in Bahia and stated its advantages and profits. It is even said 
that the introduction and plantation of cocoa trees in Bahia was due to 
his efforts. In 1779, there were cocoa trees at Rio de Contas and at Cayrti 
and in 1802 at Santarem the people cut down the trees '*/or they were 
of no use to them.*' 

Von Martius said in 1819 that the cultivation had had a successful 
beginning, but that at that time it was almost non-existent and that 
one could see at Camamti trees which proved that the region was favour¬ 
able for them. It was only in 1820-1822 that it was introduced at Ilheos. 
Pierre WeyIvI, and his companion Sanarakkr having obtained a “ Ses- 
maria '* (land granted by the king in perpetuity) in 1818, brought in Ger¬ 
man planters on two occasions, to colonise this land. At that time people 
were interested in the cultivation of sugar cane and coffee, but the cocoa 
tree was also planted ; old cocoa trees of this fir«t plantation by the Germans 
are still shown at Provi«ao. That plantation was the nucleus of the cul¬ 
tivation at Ilheos. In 1778, the ex|>ort of cocoa from Bahia wa^ qoo kg. ; 
cultivation developed slowly and in 1835 the export reached 26 805 kg. 
The statistics show the increase of exports which continue to grow yearly. 
It was not until after 1890 that the cultivation made a great advance 
owing to the high prices given for cocoa. 

At that time the export from Bahia was 3 502 tons and that of Ama¬ 
zonia 3 387 ; in 1900, the export from Bahia had risen to 12 131 tons and 
that of Amazonia did not exceed 3 085 tons. Amazonia, which was the 
principal producing State, gave place to the State of Bahia, which at pre¬ 
sent yields 90 % of the Brazilian export and by itself occupies the second 
place in the world's statistics for countries producing cocoa. The growth 
of cocoa is the most valuable product in the State of Bahia and accounts 
for 25 % of the Budget receipts 


The cocoa plantations in Baliia occupy the southern part of the State, 
from the mouth of the river Jequiri9d to thd boundaries of Espirito Santo. 
This area has an extent of'over 500 km. along the coast and varies in width 
from some ten to more than 100 km., and possesses the conditions 
required lor the crop. 

In some parts planting is not possible and generally the land near 
the sea must be left out. In certain places planting is done near to the 
sea ; in others it is necessary to go inland to avoid sandy soil and wind. 

In this area plantations are not regularly distributed ; they are grouped 
around centres, sometimes separated by long stretches of virgin forest, 
while others continue without interruption over large districts. 

The producing centres may be divided into three groups the first 
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which stretches from the river Jequiri^a to the river Una, in which are 
found some important centres such as Jequie, Rio de Contas and Ilheos, 
the largest of all the districts ; the second, which is situated on the banks 
of the rivers Jequitinbonda and Pardo ; the third formed of isolated plan¬ 
tations. A river and its tributaries always form the centre of radiation 
of plantations. In the first group, the plantations are made on the banks 
of the rivers and numerous streams, on the hills, on their slopes, in the 
intermediate valleys, in short wherever the cocoa tree seems able to 
live. In the second group, the plantations are made on the banks of 
the rivers, on the rich alhivial plains, often inundated by high floods, 
for which reason new plantations are made on higher ground. The third 
group shares the conditions of the first two. The difference between the 
first two groups is also shown by the quality of the produce. The cocoa 
coming from Belmonte and Cannavieiras, of the second group, is better 
prepared and of better quality, and in Jequitinhonha are found the best 
equipped and best cultivated plantations. 

The first group on the contrary, although it produces good cocoa, 
and has good plantations, is divided up into small farms tuider numerous 
proprietors who cannot give the produce the necessary care. This group, 
in which are Ilheos, Rio de Contas, Jequie, Saiitarein, Camamfi and Una, 
•supplies almost 75 % of the total output of the State of Baliia. The cen¬ 
tres of production are called after the names of the communes or the ports 
of shipment, as, for example, Ilheos, wliich amtrols the produce of two 
commimes :— Ilheos and Itabiina. Excej)! Jequie, which makes use of 
the Nazareth railway for trail**port, all the producing centres ship from 
the ports up to Bahia. There are as many as 24 communes in wliich the 
cocoa tree is planted, but some of them are unimportant, either because 
planting is decrea‘*ing and is being replaced by other crops or because 
planting hi th"> experimental stage. 


lie 

He IK 

The characteristics of the region in which cocoa trees arc planted 
are: — regular rains, even tenljierature, humid atmosphere, presence 
of tropical forest, soils rich in humus or fertilising matter. Over so large 
an area, these conditions certainly vary, but on the whole, they are not 
notably modified. There are no great mountains in the whole of the area 
occupied by planting, but only low hills not over 300 m. in altitude. 
The plantations do not reach to more than half this height. 

The cocoa tree can give good results at greater altitudes, but the trans¬ 
port of the crop would be difficult and as there is plenty of land, hills 
of a certain height form the future reserves. The rainfall averages 1800 mm. 
and falls every month. No month can be said to be wetter than another, 
as the distribution varies each year ; but at Ilheos it may be said that the 
wettest njionths are from December to May and that the dampest and coldest 
months are from June to September. There was a great drought in 1920, 
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but the only consequence was a decrease in the crop of the following 3rear, 
and the trees have not suffered. 

The humidity of the atmosphere is great, and often, during the night 
and early hours of the day, fog covers the plains, the savannah and even 
the hills. The average temperature is from 25 to 270 C., the maximum 
33® and the minimum 14^, Temperatures of 330 are recorded on very 
sunny days, followed by a drop to 18^ the next morning. 


The soils on which cocoa is planted are generally very good, rich in 
fertilising matter and covered by dense tropical forest. Analyses have 
not been made and the composition of the^^e soils is not known, but ana¬ 
lyses would show that they i)osse«s good qualities. On the banks of rivers, 
in the plains and in the deep valleys between the hills, soils are found with 
deep beds of decomposing vegetable matter. Sandy loams and clay J^oils 
are most common and are those on which most of the plantations are made. 
On the slopes of the liills, very fertile, clay ‘‘Oils are formed by the decom¬ 
position of the primitive rock. Granitic soils are al'^o met with, on which 
the forest trees grow well : the^-e soils are aho very good for cocoa. The 
rock should not be compact, and should be in blocks with interstices 
through which the roots of the cocoa tree ]>enetrate, and the ‘•ubsoil 
should not be formed of horizontal strata. Plenty of plantations on such 
soils and giving a good yield can be seen at Ilheos. At Belmonte and Can- 
navieiras, the predominating soil is of the humus type on the banks of rivers 
in the alluvial plains of the basins of the rivers Jequitinhonha and Pardo. 
In the other producing centres, good alluvial '^oih are also found, but 
clay soils predominate. 

With the exception of Cannavieiras and Belmonte where the soils are 
better chosen and jirove more fertile, planting is done without much 
regard to the conditions of the ®oil. It is only on sandy ^oils, in places 
wlxere compact rock is met with, or else hard clay-sandy soils, or places 
where water accumulates and forms permanent mar'^hes that no planting 
is done. It is certain that with this procedure, good crops will not be 
obtained, that the average production will be much lowered and that soils 
of poor quality should not be chosen while there are good soils from which 
to select. 


nc 

He m 

Neither the number of trees nor the area cultivated are known 
but only estimated. According to such estimates, the area covered by 
plantations is 104 200 ha., on which are planted 103 300 000 trees. 
There are about 5 800 000 young trees not yet in bearing or bearing 
very little, and about 97 500 000 trees in full bearing, old trees 3delding 
very little and trees temporarily useless because of disease,or the effects 
, of floods, etc. The trees which no longer bear fruit are not included. 
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These figures are approximations only and the author hopes to make 
a fresh investigation to verify them. If the parts be included which are 
stiU nnplanted, where there is forest, pastures and other crops, the area 
may be doubled and the area occupied by cocoa cultivation will thus be 
found to be nearly 210 000 ha. 

41 

Three kinds of cocoa trees are planted in Bahia, known under the local 
designations of Common Cocoa, Par A Cocoa and Maranhao Cocoa. 

The Common Cocoa, which may be classed in the “ Amellonado " 
type of Van Hali,, has large, wrinkled fruits, almost C3dindrical in the mid¬ 
dle and narrowing at lx>th ends. The tree grows more in height than in 
breadth and the leaves are of medium size, rounded at the base and undu¬ 
late between the nerves. The beans are of good size and less flattened 
than those of other kinds. It requires more care in cultivation than the 
other varieties and only gives satisfactory results on soils of good quality 
and.when sheltered from the wind. Under good conditions this species 
yields well and lives a long time, but is later before beginning to bear 
than the others. 

Th^ Para Cocoa, which ma^^ be classed under Van Haix's ** Callaba- 
cillo type, has rounded fruit, with a smooth, thin shell. The beans are 
very flattened and the leaves axe longer and thinner than those of the 
Common Cocoa. It does not require good soils and grows more rapidly 
than the other kinds and has a tendency to develop more in breadth 
than in height but is very sensitive to lack of moisture. It appears tliat 
this kind is the result of hybridisation between the Common Cocoa and 
the Maranliao Cocoa. 

The Maranhao Cocoa ressembles the Common Cocoa in having slightly 
longer and larger fruits than those of the Common Cocoa, the fruits are 
as wrinkled or even more so than the latter, and the tree grows more in 
breadth than in height. The beans are less flattened than those of the 
other two kinds. Its root system is more superficial, which makes it 
suitable for shallow soils. 

Hence, it may be concluded that the Common Cocoa should be pre¬ 
ferred for good deep soils and that the others should be planted on poorer 
quality soils. At Belmonte and Cannavieiras planters prefer to grow the 
Common Cocoa and at Ilheos the two other kinds. 

With regard to yield, it appears that the Common Cocoa fruits more 
regularly and more abundantly ; the other kinds have high yields, followed 
by a decrease, and do not maintain a steady production. 

4c 

4 t 41 

The yield per tree and per hectare is very variable : planting is done 
at various spacin|[s, from 625 up to 1000 trees per hectare. The kind plant¬ 
ed and the quality of the soil cause variations in the yield per tree. At 
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Belmont and Cannavieiras, the average yield of a tree may be estimated 
at 750 grammes and at Ilheos at 650 grammes, figures which must be 
reduced for the other centres. The production per hectare may vary 
from 540 to 1200 kg. and yields of 2000 kg. per hectare and 4 kg. per tree 
have already been obtained. 


The cocoa tree is almost always planted in virgin soil in places pre¬ 
viously under forest. 

For this the forest is completely cut down, the felled timber is burnt 
and the ground is prepared by cleaning up the debris left by the fire. 
Generally planting is not done for some months after the cleaning, as 
felling is done in the dry season and planting when there is rain. The na¬ 
tive vegetation of the ground is a guide to the planter as regards the quality 
of the soils, and the growth of certain trees is also a good indication. After 
the ground has been prepared the places where the cocoa beans are to be 
planted are marked by means of stakes 1.30 m. in height. Before plant¬ 
ing the cocoa trees, tenqoorary shade trees are planted, generally manioc 
or bananas, and a few months later the planting of cocoa trees is begun. 
The distance between the stakes, and consequently between the trees, 
varies from 3 m. to 4.25 m. in new plantations, while in the old i)lantations 
it was as little as 2 m. The kind of cocoa tree planted also determines the 
distance ; for the Common Cocoa planting must be closer, as it grows 
more in height than in bretidth. 

The usual method is to plant three beans round the stake ; as the young 
plants which spring up arc allowed to grow there is often a group instead 
of a single tree. In Bahia shaded cultivation is not practised and for this 
reason trees are not planted for permanent shade ; after the temporary 
shade is withdrawn, fast growing trees of the secondary forest which grows 
up after the old forest is felled, are used for the young cocoa trees. In 
course of time the trees cover the space with their branches, and shade the 
whole ground at which time it is said that the plantation has closed 
up**. The plantations are formed by means of clearings oi)ened in the 
forest called " ro9as*', having a variable number of cocoa trees (up 
to 5000). The ro9as/* are separated one from another by zones of trees 
of the original forest ; a collection of ro9as " forms a “ fazenda'*, which 
is a variable number of v^niall plantations separated by large trees. These 
trees serve as protection against wind and the sun. 

These zones of trees are now being removed in order to join up the 
" ro9as '* and large extents of cocoa trees without any shade may be seen. 
So long as the plantation has not " closed up**, which happens in the fifth 
year, the cocoa plants must be freed from weeds and vegetation which grows 
vigorously ; weedings are made 3 or 4 times a year. After the plantation 
ihas closed up/* it is only necessary to weed from time to time as the 
shade prevents weeds from growing. 

The care given to cocoa trees is limited to cutting a few dead branches, 
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adventitious branches and to freeing them of parasitic plants. No regular 
piuning is done and almost all planters are against it. Many planters 
pay more attention to the trees, but nowhere can it be said that the culture 
is scientific and methodical, or that the attention necessary to obtain the 
highest yield is given owing to the fact that with present methods and current 
prices, good profits are obtained. The lack of experimental stations (which 
are non exi>stent) and of experts to give practical instruction and show the 
planters the advantages of intensive cultivation causes the planter to be 
guided by experience and tradition, and the cultivation to be maintained 
almost in its primitive state. 


The cocoa tree begins to bear fruit from the fourth year for the Pard 
and Maranhao kinds and from the sixth to the seventh year foi the Common 
cocoa. The first fruits are few in number and scattered on the trees which 
should not enter into full bea dug before the eighth year. However it 
bears some fruit, so that the plantation from the beginning gives a return 
to the planter for which reason the early fruiting species are usually grown. 

The plantation is made either b^*^ the proprietor himself, or by labourers 
with whom he makes a contract. I'^ndei this procedure, the contractor 
takes possession of the ground, fells the forest, plants the cocoa trees, uses 
the land for his catch crops, and, at the end of the time arranged, receives 
in payment a sum previously agreed on for each tree planted. This is 
one of the reasons why cocoa cultivation is done with little capital or, more 
correctly, wdth the sole labour of the small planter. 


The cocoa tree bears fruit all the year round ; the fruit ripens in May 
in small quantities, and the yield increases up to July, when production is 
almost suspended ; the crop of the early months is called temix)ra 
this preliminary crop is followed by the regular crop, “ safra ", which lasts 
up to April, when it ends The months of full bearing are generally from 
September to January, and in Bahia the crop years are counted from May 
to April. 


When the fruits turn yellow tliey should be gathered, which is done by 
means of bill hooks fitted on to long poles. The fruit which falls is collected 
into heaps and opened with laige knives and the beans are extracted by 
hand. The cocoa beans are then taken to the fermentation houses. The 
methods of harvesting differ very little in the various countries. 
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Fresh cocoa (called “ soft cocoa **), when it reaches the fermenting 
house, is placed in depots called “ cochos These are wooden boxes measur¬ 
ing about I m. in height, i ni. in width and 5 to 8 m. in length. Some 
planters use boxes with small holes bored in the lx)ttom for the escape of 
liquor formed during fermentation, others prefer them quite water-tight. 
Good results are obtained with both systems. During fermentation the 
cocoa is covered with banana leaves, sacks, etc., and is turned over every 
day. Fermentation is more or less rapid according to the quality of the 
cocoa and the state of the weather and lasts from five to eight days. 

Experience is necessary to judge when the fermentation process 
is ended. 


4t 

iC 

When fermentation is over, the cocoa is taken out of the cochos ** 
for drying. Drying is generally done in the sun on wooden floors which 
can be covered with a corrugated iron roof to protect them from rain. 
These drying places vary in dimensions according to the reqtiirements 
of the plantation and are of two types :— i) Falcons super-imposed 
moveable floors on rails at different levels, having a single common cover ; 
2) Barca9as formed of a single fixed floor, the cover running on rails. 
The first type is much used at Cannavieiras and Belmonte, and the latter 
at Ilheos. Drying places with artificial heat, called estufas " are also 
used, they are constructed in different ways, but based on the same prin¬ 
ciple. These drying places consist of a structure, into which a truck 
with several drawers of perforated tin is run and a heated chamber. At 
Belmonte a dryer of the Guardiolo " type is in use, and another t3T>e 
with mechanical movement is installed at Ilheos. These dryers all have 
defects and no agreement exists at present as to which is the best type. The 
best cocoa is obtained by drying in the sun. Drying lasts for three to eight 
days, and should be done slowly so that the cocoa may dry completely. 

To give the cocoa a shining appearance, it is subjected in the dryers, 
while still moist, to “ pisagem ", an operation identical with dancing " 
in Trinidad ; barefooted men collect the cocoa in small heaps on the dr3dng, 
places and tread on the beans for about an hour ; when it is over the cocoa 
continues to dry and, when quite dry, it has a polished shiny appearance. 


The cocoa when quite dry is taken to the warehouses where it is weighed 
and put into sacks. At Cannavieiras and Belmonte transport is by river 
in " canoas " (canoes) up to the shipping ports. In other centres donkeys 
are used forming " tropas " (collection of several donke3rs under control 
of one or more men). To reach places where transport is easier, that is to 
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say either a navigable river or a railway station, the tropas " travel by 
very rough paths. The dangers, accidents in crossing streams and marshes 
where the animals sink up to their necks and sometimes fail to get out, 
the passage through the forest and the descent of hills where the paths 
follow the slope directly, make transport difficult and reduce the quality 
of the cocoa. As soon as the cocoa reaches its destination or the shipping 
ports, it is classified under commercial types in the warehouses of the big 
merchants, and made up in large lots and mixed in order to render it 
more uniform. The cocoa is then packed in bags of 60 kg. and shipped 
either on sailing ships or small steamers which call at the various ports. 
Almost all the cocoa is sent to Bahia, whence it is despatched to foreign 
countries. During the war shipping was done at Ilheos for Rio de Janeiro, 
where transliipment was made to transatlantic veswsels ; it is for this reason 
that the statistics from 1914 to 1919 indicate a great increase in the export 
of cocoa from this port. At present small quantities are sent from Canna- 
vieiras and Ilheos to Rio for local consumption. Bahia is the market 
and port of desi)atch for cocoa of the State of Bahia. 

♦ 

On the tnarket, cocoa is classed under three kinds Superior 
Oood Fair'* and “ Fair The*' Superior" cocoa is shiny, dry and with¬ 
out external defects and has an odour like chocolate ; when cut. not more 
than 2 to 4 % of internal defects are found. The ** Good Fair " should 
have the same qualities on a smaller scale and not more than 8 % ot intern¬ 
al defects. The " Fair " is badly prepared cocoa, of poor appearance and 
in which the defects are as high as 25 % or more. I/ical purchases are made 
per arroba of 15 kg. and, at Bahia the accounts of the brokers are passed for 
quantities of 10 kg. Ivxporters make their offers on the basis of 50 kg. 
but shipments are made in bags of 60 kg. net. 

The difference in price between the kinds is variable and has reached 
as much as 2$ (3 francs at the rate of exchange). The price in the Bahia 
market is also very \ariable, but the average, for the past few 3^ears, has 
not fallen belows 12$ (12 milreis) for 15 kg., and the market depends on 
the prices in the New York market. 


The estimates of the net cost of a plantation are too long to be shown, 
but it may be said that a cocoa tree costs from 2 $500 to 3 $ (4 to 5 francs) 
everything included : — cost of land, staking out, planting and mainten¬ 
ance for five years. For plantations which have drying installations 4$ per 
tree is calculated, the price 30 contos per 1000 arrobas of production {50000 
francs for a production of 15 000 kg.) is taken as a basis for the purchase of a 
plantation. The cost of harvesting, preparation and drying the cocoa is 
small and we may calculated 250 rets (40 centimes) per kg, or 2 $250 per 15 kg. 
at the plantation. If the calculation is made to include transport to the 
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EXPLANATION. 

'A - Situation of the State of Bahia in Biazil. 

B — Extent of Cocoa cultivation in the State of Bahia > 

C Expott of cocoa from the State of Bahia:-— 

' {a) in tons ; 

(6) 1 mm. corresponds to 2000 conlos de reis (2833 fr, at par). 
D ~ Cocoa production of the State of Bahia, in tons. 
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Tabi<& I. — Export and crop yield of cocoa of the State of Bahia, Brazil. 


Years 

Exports 1 

Principal 
Crop 
(n Safra *) 
bags of 60 kg 

For« 

I0113 

milreis 

Brazil 

tons 1 milreis 

I91I . 

31447-995 

17 059 460 

315-463 

175 915 

493 217 

1912 . 

26 687.784 

15 364 479 

343.479 

399 633 

384 780 

1913 . 

27 950 049 

17 787 704 

437-406 

298 791 

6x2 494 

1914 . 

36 457-274 

2 T 608 284 

770-439 

454 835 

496 644 

1915 . 

39 004.236 

34 253 360 

1 224.528 

996 239 

820 335 

1916 .. 

1 36249.345 

31459 294 

2 723.876 

2 398 646 

652 795 

1917 .j 

1 48489.102 

30 013 235 

I 655.180 

I II4 528 

814 512 

1918.! 

39097.325 

25 088 573 

2 376.718 

14704*7 

• 799411 

1919 .. j 

51 312.022 

54 902 917 

650.213 

669 475 

660 541 

1920 .. j 

52 260.701 i 

46 497 751 

1 755-376 

772 031 

1.005 169 

1921. 1 

39 575 778 

41 890 516 

358.000 

378 776 

436 732 


I milrcis = 2.832 fr, at par . 


Taiilic II. Extent of cocoa cultivation in Bahia {estimates). 


Cocoa trees 

1 ■ 1 

1 Yotuig I 

Total 1 

Area 

in production 

Cocoa trees j 

Cocoa trees l 

planted 

97 500 000 

. . ^ 

1 5 800 000 1 

i 

103 300 000 j 

104 200 ha 


Tabi.e III. ~~ Imports of Bahia cocoa {in ions) 
into the principal importing countries, from igii to 1021. 


Years 

United 

Btates 

l^rance 

I Great 
Britain 

r* ~ ' 

j Germany 

1 JEIollaiid j 

1 

Argentine 

I911. 

7 180.210 

4 670.878I 

1 

7 012.977 

10338.341 

9-44065 

961.930 

1912. 

6 567.691 

4 287.2211 

8687.347 

6 038.666 

391-669 

I 034.751 

1913. 

10 300.772 

3 294-988 

10 330-652 

2 469.246 

1X9.710 

I 041,788 

1914. 

II153-694 

4 142.610 

jll 624.814 

5 941-413 

465.269 

579.826 

1915. 

13 976.522 

5375x27 

6 558.286 

— 

4 392.588 

985.106 

19x6. 

13 921.687 

12 671,287 

5 262.339 

— 

2 236.614 

I 261.328 

1917. 

32 136.049 

7528.519 

4 563-695 

— 

X 197.619 

I 150.831 

19x8. 

26 004.668 

5 451.X42 

3 003.0881 

— 

— 

3 069.758 

19x9. 

32 135.902 

6 302,093 

2 821.410 

2 400.000 

X 607.106 

I 156.852 

1920. 

26 854,192 

6 279.580 

299-596 

6 674.980 

43S5.OO4 

2 155.270 

1921. 

16 389.000 

I 078.000 

162.000 

8 693.000 

3 225.000 

I 739 000 
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warehouses of the buyers at ports of shipment the cost per 15 kg. (i arroha) 
would be from 4 $500 to 5 $ (7 to 8 francs) an amount which, with the trans¬ 
port to Bahia, would amount to 6^500 -—7$. The present average price 
is 16 $ per 15 kg. and it is evident that the planter has a margin to cover 
the cost of upkeep of the plantation, which is very small, and to pay 
interest on the invested capital. This capital, that is to say the caj^tal 
invested in cocoa planting in Bahia, allowing that the value of a cocoa tree 
in 3$ and that the estimate of the number of trees is correct, is 310 000 
contos, or, at present exchange, 516 000 000 francs. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

The State of Bahia imi>oses duties amounting to 19.5 % of the commer¬ 
cial va^e on cocoa exported either to foreign countries or to other States 
of Brazil. The average of the market prices during a fortnight is taken 
and this average is fixed as the value for the next fortnight. The Communes 
also tax the cocoa which crosses the limits of their territories to the extent 
of 250 to 200 rets per 15 kg. The State taxes are calculated at Bahia, where 
the cocoa arrives already burdened by the cost of transport, etc. and in 
consequence taxation exceeds 25 % of the value of the produce in the pro¬ 
ducing centres. 


♦ * 

The cocoa tree in Bahia has also its diseases, caused either by fungi 
or by animals, but they are neither very important nor serious in character. 
With cultural attention and supervision in the most infested countries the 
diseases will disappear. At Ilheos in 1919 trees were damaged in some 
districts and looked as if they had been burnt. A Commission studied 
the matter and ascertained the presence of ThripSy niosquilla and other 
injurious insects. Without any remedy other than the rain, which had pre¬ 
viously been deficient, the trees regained their former appearance and bore 
well. It is always necessary to be on the look out, for the germs of dis¬ 
ease are there and at any time there might be a serious outbreak. In 
principle, it may be said that di.seases of the cocoa tree dt) not exist to such 
an extent as to endanger production and local conditions do not favour 
propagation of disease and that the trees are resistant to their pests, 
but care is always necessary (i). 


The cultivation of the cocoa tree is still progressing in Bahia ; fresh 
plantations are made in the principal producing centrCvS, but not to such an 
extent as to cause a great increase in production. As one gets away 
ftdtn the shipping centres and transport has to be done over considerable 


(t) See 7 ?. Aprit iyx8, No. 493. (Ed,) 
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distances, by roads which are inijiracticable when it rains, the crop scarcely 
pa3^ the cost of transport and does not give the planter a profit. Labour 
also is insufficient and the casual labourers who used to come from the 
north of the State no longer do so. These two factors, viz., difficult 
transport and want of labour, are the principal causes which prevent ex¬ 
pansion. There are also the old plantations, trees attacked by disease, 
those which, owing to bad upkeep have become almost useless, those 
damaged by floods, and in short all the plantations which bear little or 
nothing and it will be seen that no great increase of production is to be 
expected. In the writer^s opinion, during the next five years, crops exceed¬ 
ing an average of 850 000 to goo 000 bags of 60 kg. per annum cannot be 
counted on. Progress of the crop depends mainly on transport, the cost of 
which must corresi)ond withthe market prices of the product. The planter 
ought not to pay for transport almost the value of the product. If railways 
cannot be constructed, roads for transport animals would be sufficient, 
provided that they are well maintained. Tvocalisation of labour would 
be a second requirement to do away with casual labour which is often lack¬ 
ing and hence causes wages to increase. Lastly (k)vernment measures are 
wanted for the protection of planting b> laws giving prizes for good produce, 
prescribing the constructionof roads, decreasing the export duties on cocoa, 
facilitating the acquisition of land and guaranteeing the rights of the first 
occupier, keejung good order and not permitting injustice, founding experi¬ 
mental Stations and instruction by agricultural officers in the producing 
centres to teach good methods, intensify rather than extend the cultivation, 
demonstrate the advantages of good product, in short to cause the culti¬ 
vation to pass from the present primitive state to a state of scientific and 
methodical cultivation. Once these measures are taken, great progress 
may be expected in cocoa cultivation, and such measures are absolutely 
necessary to enable cocoa to withstand a fall in price which may be expected 
in view of the increase in the world's production, the protective measures 
taken by other countries and the late of Brazilian exchange, at present 
very low but which may rise at any moment. It is certain that at the 
present time this planting gives good profits and remunerates in a fairly 
satisfactoiy manner the capital invested ; and the writer strongly recom¬ 
mends the employment of capital in the purchase of plantations already 
in bearing’ It is not reasonable that people should borrow capital at ex¬ 
cessive rates of interest, and hope that the planting will provide for this 
interest, pay off the capital and in addition allow the planter a good income. 

Cocoa-planting in^ Bahia offers excellent prospects for the investment 
of capital, provided that care ivS taken to select a plantation in good condi¬ 
tion ; with sound, economical management such a plantation would un¬ 
doubtedly return a satisfactory income. The fall in the Brazilian exchange 
makes the present time very favourable for such investments. 
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loio - Action of Vitamines. — Mitchell, H. II. (College of Agiiculture, ITnivcrsit}^ of 

Illinois) in Science^ Vol. 56, No. 1437, pp. 34“37. Utica, N. Y., July 14, i^?2. 

The discovery that small amounts of certain substances of undefined 
chemical composition are necessary constituents of a complete diet has 
opened up a wide field of research. Experiments have been made with 
animals by supplying them with rations deficient in certain vitamines. 
The study of vitamiue A has been made with rats, vitaniine B with pi¬ 
geons ; vitamiue C with guinea j)igs and monkeys. The results are 
consequently not always applicable to' other cases; for example foods 
deficient in vitamines A, B and C for the animals in the experiment may 
contain sufficient for the requirements of human beings and domestic 
animals. 

Although large amounts of meat or meat extract will not adequately 
protect guinea pigs from scurvy, in the case of human beings, even a 
relatively low concentration of the vitaniine in meats will prevent an 
out-break indefinitely. In the case of human requirements, therefore, 
fresh meats should not be considered deficient in vitamine C though such 
is the case with the guinea pig. 

For this reason it is premature to generalise from the results so far 
obtained; for example, milk and butter have a high growth vitamine 
or liposoluble A content, which may be entirely lacking in the case of 
hydrogenated fats or vegetable oils and this fact is made use of in argu¬ 
ments against the employment of these oils. It is very doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether such foods are deficient in vitamines from the human 
standpoint to such an extent that it is necessary to replace them by others 
which are richer in these substances. 

On the other hand probably the functions of the growth vitamine 
are confined to the j)eriod of active growth; adult rats have been main¬ 
tained in good health for over a year on rations devoid of this vitamine. 

At the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 4 sows have suc¬ 
cessfully raised in less than one year, two litters of pigs each, although the 

[Abstracts No. it is] 
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ration, according to the tests with rats, was nearly if not entirely defi¬ 
cient in vitamine A. 

The theory of vitamines may also be exaggerated in other ways 

The English Medical Research Committee for instance states in a 
recent report that a deficiency in vitamine may be responsible for ill- 
health, but such a statement is based on conjecture and probability and 
ought not to be accepted as a fact. The part played by vitamines is 
at present hypothetical and views respecting food requirements of 
human beings and animals which are merely based on hypotheses ought 
not to be accepted without due consideration. 

E. V. 

loi I - Influence of the Weight and Size of Seeds on Yield. — desprez, f., in journal 

d'Aculture pratique, Year 86, No. 7, pp. 141-143. Paris, Feb. 18, 1922. 

It has always been admitted that the largest and heaviest seeds gave 
the best cultural re.sults. 

Varro, ColumivIJ^a, PIvIny and in more recent times Olivier de 
Serres, P. Joigneaux, ScHRiBAiTX, etc. have recommended this mechan¬ 
ical selection for obtaining the most vigorous plants and the greatest 
yield. Some agriculturists however have attributed but slight importance 
to these characters of the seed. Thus, the Belgian agriculturist de Caiatwe 
published a pamphlet in 1908 in which he set out the results of experiments 
carried out at the '' Jardin d'P%sais at Ghent with oats and barleys 
which were unfavourable to large seeds. Further, basing his conclusions 
on tests made by Janneson, of the Glasterberry Station in Scotland, by 
Th. Remy, of the Agricultural College of Bonn-Poppeledorf in Germany, 
and others he came to the conclusion that the results of practical and care¬ 
fully arranged experiments tended to negative the superiority of large 
heavy seeds. 

The writer refers to some experiments made by him since 1896 at 
the Agricultural Experimental Station of Cappelle (Nord) with 5 varie¬ 
ties of wheat sown on 5 plots of an area of 20 ha. each ; one half of each 
plot was sown with large seed and the other with small. The superiority 
of the large seeds, so far as the yield of grain calculated by weight was 
concerned, was evident and in some cases very marked. The difference 
was'greatest in the case of a yellow beaided wheat for which the large 
seed gave a 5deld of 4800 kg. per ha. and the small seeds a yield of 3898 kg, 
a difference of 902 1 ^. per ha. For the other varieties, the difference, 
though less marked, was still considerable (kg. 125 — 275 — 282 — 3^7)* 
The specific gravity of the grain (weight of i hi. expressed in kg.), was 
the same for two varieties and for the other three, tliat of the large grain 
was slightly greater than that of the small grain. There was no appreci¬ 
able difference in the weight of the straw. 

In 1922 fresh experiments were undertaken at the Cappelle Station 
with oats and barley so as to have them under conditions identical with 
those of DE Caluwe. 

E. V. 
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CROPS AND CUlyTIVATION 


1012 - Critical Period of Wheat as regards Rain. — azxi, o. (Director of the Department 

of Agricultural Itology), in Nuovt Annali del Minister0 per VAf>ricoUuray Year i, No. 2, 

pp. 299-307. Rome, Dec. 31, 

In the development of cereals critical periods are encountered during 
which the plant feels most acutely the unfavourable effects of its environ¬ 
ment, such as drought. 

In the case of wheat the greatest need of moisture is felt : i) during 
germination and the initial growth of the young plants ; 2) during growth ; 
3) during the period of earing. The critical period for.the formation of 
ears was previously determined by the writer by means of the formula 
of correlation and by making use of statistical, meteorological and pheno- 
logical data ascertained for the Province of Girgenti. It follows that the 
period of about twenty days required to form ears is of capital importance ; 
if, during tliis period the total amount of atmospheric precipitation is 
less than the minimum compatible with the normal development of the 
plan^, the harvest will be poor, even if rain falls during the remainder of 
the growth period. Wheat can give good crops even with a total rainfall 
of less than 300 mm. ; but as the minimum is approached the influence of 
the distribution of the rainfall prevails and becomes decisive during the 
critical period. 

In this connection the writer has investigated experimentally 4 
varieties of wheat: Apulia (Rieti X Spelta), Ccrvaro, Carlotta StrampeUi 
(Rieti X Massy) and Spelta, The experiment was carried out at the 
Botanical Garden of the University of Rome during the agricultural year 
1920-1921. The i)lants were grown in pots ; copiously watered frotn sow¬ 
ing on December 29 up to April 12, and from the 7^*^ day after forming ears 
up to maturity ; during the interval, on the other hand, the plants were 
given a variable number of waterings : 0 — 1 — 2 — 5. The best selected 
varieties, of high specific productivity, Spelta and Carlotta, suffered most 
from the absence or slightness of the watering, the two other varieties 
were less exacting. 

The harmful effect of insufficiency of water during the critical period 
is shown by : — the total production of grain expressed in weight — the 
average weight of the grains — the length of the stalks — the length of 
ears — the weight of straw — etc. There was also a delay in earing and 
reaching maturity, more noticeable for the selected varieties, especially 
Carlotta StrampeUi. The length of the ears did not diminish correlatively 
with the length of the stalk ; on the contrary, in the variety Apulia, in 
spite of want of moisture they maintained an almost invariable length. 
This capacity of decreasing the length of stalk while maintaining the length 
of ear unchanged, may be interpreted as a character of adaptation to 
drought. 

With the varieties Spelta and Carlotta, not even as many as 5 waterings 
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made in the conditions of the experiment were sufficient them to reach 
the production of the two other varieties. 

Production therefore depends on two factors : specific productivity 
and resistance to the unfavourable conditions of environment. In the 
4 varieties studied, these two factors were more pronounced in the more 
hardy varieties. The variety Cervaro especially seems to unite in the best 
proportions the characters of specific productivity and resistance to drought; 
it is well suited to a dry climate. 

Adaptation to drought may arise : — i) by advancing or retarding 
the formation of ears so as to alter the critical period ; 2) if the roots are 
deep ; 3) if the structure of the plant is such as to enable it to economise 
moisture. This last is true resistance to drought, and the real object of 
these experiments. L. V. 

1013 - Plant Indicators of Soil Types. — kklley, a p., in Soti Science, voi. xm, 
No 6, pp. 411-423. New Brunswick, N. J , June i«)22. 

From ancient times, it has been observed that the presence of cer¬ 
tain plants shows the condition of the soil on which they are growing ; 
Cato, Puny and Coutmku.a noted the correlation between the soil and 
the flora. The idea was developed during the eighteenth century, and in 
the nineteeth century two schools of thought arose, one, represented by 
Nageu, Schimpp:r and others attributed the chief importance to chem¬ 
ical conditions, and the other believed in the physical theory founded by 
Thurmann. Although many of the relations existing between soil and 
flora have been discovered, comparatively little work has been done 
in correlating plants with soil types. 

The author has undertaken a series of researches with the object 
of determining whether a general hydrogen-ion concentration may be 
assigned to each of the soil types of southeastern Pennsylvania, and 
whether a definite relation exists between these soils and the flora growing 
upon them. He tCvSted many soil types for acidity by the colorimetric 
method which is the most practical. Borings were made with an auger 
to the depth of 10 ft. in some cases. It was found that the carbon dioxide 
in the soil did not affect the reaction. 

The acidity of a soil type is a variable quantity, but an average pH 
value may be assigned to each type. The values obtained represent 
surface soil conditions ; some borings were made with a soil auger, but 
not enough data are accumulated to formulate conclusions as to the acidity. 

Soil acidity is governed in part by such factors as arrested leaf decay, 
and physiographical features of slope, degree of slope and relative elevation. 
Some types of soil seem to have a higher degree of acidity in late summer. 
Soil acidity influences flora to such an extent that certain plants may be 
assigned as indicators. The author gives a list of the characteristic 
species for 7 different types of soil. Thus Qucrcus alba is topical of rich 
neutral soil; Quercus stcllata is characteristic of poor soil with a high 
magnesium content; Quercus pinus is the dominant tree of add soil. 

Soil aridity may perhaps induce variation in plant species. 

A. de B. 
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Z014 - The Contfol of Soli Moistufe hy Means of Auto-Irrigators. ^ db pbiuz^ta, f. 

(Department of Plant Physiology, College ot Agriculture, l^os Baftos, Philippines), In 
Tke Philippine Agficuliutistt Vol. X, No. 10, pp. 467-477* figs. 3 * plates i, biblio¬ 
graphy of 4 works. I^os Bafios, I^aguna, May X922. 

Livingston and Koretsu consider that a soil is satisfactory for plant 
growth if it can supply water to the root system as rapidly as required ; 
otherwise growth is checked. With these points in mind, the author has 
investigated the relation of growth to different moisture contents when 
these are controlled by means of auto-irrigators or provision made for 
maintenance at the same level by means of a regular supply of water, 

A modified Livingston auto-irrigator was employed. Three vertical 
cups (irrigators) connected by glass tubing provide the cultures in pots 
with moisture. A constant supply of water is afforded by means of a 
mercury control-tube, the free end of which is placed in a water resservoir. 
For each pot containing oven dry soil, 3 auto-irrigators were employed 
with a single reservoir. Three parts of pulverised loam to i part of coarse 
sand were used. The height of the mercury in the tubes varied from 40 
— 20—10 — 5 cm., and zero. The soil moisture determinations gave 
respectively : 9.39 — 10.4 — 12.29 — 14-43 — 25.11. In the control 
pots, the moisture determinations were taken twice daily. 

Lactuca sativa was used. 

In both sets of experiments, there was an increase in dry weight in 
conjunction with the increase in soil moisture. A constant supply gave 
more satisfactory results than the periodic and variable supply. The differ¬ 
ence was more marked for the high percentage moisture content than for 
tlie low content. For example, continued use of the auto-irrigator, and 
without the mercury medium, gave 5.66 gm. of dry matter. Curtailed use, 
namely 25.11 % moistur^, gave 3.22 gm: or a gain of 75.8 %. A 40 % 
mercury medium gave 0.88 gm. and a 9.39 % moisture supply gave 0.83 
gm., or an increase of only 6 % dry weight. 

Comparative Graphs indicate the vegetative growth obtained. In 
this case also, the use of the auto-irrigator apparently has a beneficial 
effect when maintained regularly, and not discontinued, but this influence 
was more marked for the low moisture content than for the high, the gain 
in leaf area being 155 % to 16 %. 

Atmometer experiments were also made, and the general results were 
as expected. The comparative data will serve in future experiments. 

L. V. 

Z013 - Factors Influencing the Determination of Sulphate in Soil. •— Hntsx, c.'^^t. and 
Grkaviss, J. B., in Soil Sc’t.nce, Voh XIII, No. 4, pp. 231-239. New Brunswich, N. J., 
April 1922. 

The methods for the determination of sulphates may be divided into 
two classes, namely, gravimetric and volumetric. The gravimetric method 
is not as simple and exact as was formerly supposed. In the presence of 
s^ts and adds which influence the result in various ways, such as by 
the oodu^ou of salts present in the predpitate, or to a less extent by the 
solubility of the precipitate, a serious error may be introduced, sometimes 
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even as much as 5 %* The volumetric method, which consists in titrating 
the excess of barium chloride used to form the precipitate with potassium 
chromate, followed by a titration with iodine, also causes considerable 
errors. 

The authors have made a series of experiments in order to ascertain 
the causes which give rise to the errors in the two methods of soil analysis. 
Experiments with solutions of chloride of sodium, potassium, aluminium 
and iron showed that sodium chloride has a slightly depressing effect 
which is somewhat more marked with potassium chloride ; the chlorides 
of aluminium and iron introduced a positive error with the gravimetric 
method and a negative error with the volumetric. The effect of nitrates 
is much more noticeable, the alkaline nitrates causing a positive, and 
the aluminium and iron a negative error. In the analysis of sulphates 
in samples of soil, it is obvious that clarifying agents such as alum or lime 
cannot be used and that the centrifuge or a filtration method must be em¬ 
ployed. In the experiments which were carried out the soil was mixed 
with water in the proportion of 1:5, but this ratio could be varied consid¬ 
erably. In the case of chlorides and nitrates ten minutes shaking of the 
soil and water was sufficient, but at least forty minutes were necessary for 
sulphates. 

The volumetric method with chromate always gave negative errors, 
small in the case of normal solutions, but much greater if the solutions 
were concentrated or diluted. This method is however to 1 )e preferred on 
account of its rapidity and simplicity ; when a fair degree of accuracy i*^ 
desired a correction must be made for presence of iron, aluminium and 
nitrates. A. de B. 

1016 - Presence of Ck)balt and Nickel in arable Soil. Bertranu, a. ami mokraguaxz, 

in Comptes rendus de VAcadhnie des Scieiices, Vol. ClyXXV, No 2, pp. 112-114* Pari‘s, 
July 1922. 

The existence of cobalt and nickel has up to the present appeared to 
be very localised and deep lying. The writers have recently been able 
to determine the presence of these elements in arable soil, in small quanti¬ 
ties. A sample of garden earth, from the Pasteur Institute, gave under 
analysis : — 0.0037 1000 of cobalt and 0.0174 per 1000 of nickel. 

A. de B. 

1017 - Tests of Vesuvian Bacteriology. — Rossi, a., and riccaroo, s. (isUtuto di 
Batterio^ogia agrarla deUa R. Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura di Portici), in Nuovi 

. Annali del Ministero per VAgricoUura, Yean, No. 2, pp. 241-255. Rome, Dec. 31. i02t. 

The writers offer a contribution to the study of the micro-biological 
processes which take place in the formation of soils, by determining in 
them the successive development of the active microbial flora. The Vesu- 
vicin zone is admirably suited for this form of research, as it contains large 
tracts of soils bacteriologically sterile which gradually become covered with 
vegetation either spontaneously or under the influence of cultivation. 
In this region sterility is periodically caused ; — 
i) by the flow of lava ; 
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2) by the eraption of ashes which almost always accompanies the 
falling in of the cone ; the case of 1906 was striking as it produced layers 
with a depth of as much as 25 cm. ; 

3) by the action of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids contained in 
the air in the form of vapours and smoke or carried down by rain. In 
cultivated soils the ashes may be buried in the ground and they then have a 
beneficial effect ; otherwise they cause sterility. 

The succession of macroscopic and microscopic vegetable species in the 
sterile Vesuvian zone was previously studied by Comes, but a bacteriolo¬ 
gical examination was not made. 

The writers have studied the various bacteriological processes which 
took place in the soil. In this preliminary test they indicate the results 
obtained as regards nitrogen fixers, cultivated in the ordinary way with 
samples of soil in a soil infusion containing 1 ^ % of mannite. In all 
soils of the circum-Vesuvian plateau zone they found the Bacillus amylo- 
hacter {Closiriditint pasteurianum) present in the four forms described by 
Rossi in igo8 ; they also, found Azotohacter. They were of various sizes 
and shapes, granular, hollow, etc. At altitudes of 310 and 878 m. nitrogen 
fixing agents were completely lacking, both those of the Clostridium and 
those of the Azotohacter type. An exception must however be made of the 
“ Colie Umberto '' which arose in 1895-1899 and in 190b was covered 
with ashes which were subsequently carried away by wind and rain. The 
yoixng student F. S. Sauvk found upon it a few forms of Clostridium, 

The absence of these bacterian species from some soils throws some 
light on the difficulty which may be met with in reafforesting Vesuvius. 
Kven if a possible relationshij) between the rooting of some leguminous 
plants, such as the robinia and the broom, and the root bacteria is excluded, 
it is not impossible that one of the reasons for the frequent want 
of success in the rooting of woody plants may be found in the absence of 
certain bacterian species, assuming that other known factors are admitted. 
The interest of the problem is evident in any case, the Vesuvian zone pre¬ 
senting conditions peculiarly favourable to its solution. U. V. 

1018 ' The Influence of Moisture and soluble Salts on the bacterial Activities of 

the Soil. — Greaves, J. K.,and Carter, K. G., in Soil Science^ No. 4, pp. 251-270. 

New Brunswick, N. J., 'April 1922. 

The authors had formerly studied the influence of moisture on the 
bacterial activities of the soil and the object of tlieir new work was to con¬ 
sider the effect of various soluble salts upon the water requirements of the 
ammonifying and nitrifying organisms. The soil used in their experiments 
was of a sedimentary type with a high lime content and a water-holding 
capacity of 45 %, and x)ossessed a very interesting bacterial flora. Samples 
of 100 gin. were each mixed with 2 gm. of dried blood and different quan- 
^ titles of various salts and were put into sterilised pots which were covered 
and weighed ; water was added in amounts increasing from 10 to 45 %. 
The samples for ammonification were incubated for a few days at a temper¬ 
ature of 280-300 C, and then analysed ; those for nitrification were incubated 
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for 21 days ; every seven days the water content was made up to the initial 
percentages. The maximum for ammonification was reached : a) with 
30 % moisture in the case of untreated soil {14 mg. ammonia in 100 gm.) 
and of those to which the following salts had been added : sodium car- 
lunate, potassium carbonate, potassium nitrate, calcium carbonate, cal¬ 
cium stdphate, calcium nitrate, magnesium chloride, magnesium carbonate; 
b) with 35 % moisture in the case of soils to which had been added : sodium 
sulphate, sodium nitrate, potassium chloride, potassium sulphate. 

The samples to which the sulphate or nitrale of magnesium had been 
added reached their maximum with 25 % moisture. 

The relative toxicity of sodium chloride, sodium carlx)nate, potassium 
chloride, potassium carbonate and calcium carbonate diminished on in¬ 
creasing the moisture ; for example, the addition of chloride or carbonate 
of potassium to a sample containing 10 % moisture reduced ammonification 
hy %. whereas with 45 % moisture the first salt lowered the result sHght- 
ly and the carbonate had the opposite effect. In these instances the tox¬ 
icity was due entirely to osmotic pressure. In the case of other salts tested 
in the experiments, especially with those of calcium and magnesiuiri, toxicity 
increased with the moisture content, wliich suggests the conclusion that the 
result was not due to physical changes in the soil, but to the physiological 
effect on the protoplasm of soil organisms. 

The mitreated soils and those to which, had been added carbonate, sul¬ 
phate or nitrate of sodium, chloride, carl)onate, sulpluite or nitrate of po¬ 
tassium, and chloride or carbonate of magnesium, reached the maximum for 
nitric nitrogen production when the soil contained 20 % moisture, whereas 
the soils containing |x>tassium carbonate, calcium sulphate, calcium nitrate, 
calcium carbonate, magnesium nitrate and magnesium sulphate reached the 
maximum with 25 % moisture. Wlien the water-content reached 35 % 
nitrification ceased in all the pots except in tliat treated with sodium chlor¬ 
ide, where it continued to some extent before the maximum was reached, 
with 30 % moisture. The addition of water to soils containing small amounts 
of potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, magnesium nitrate or magnesium 
chloride changes the toxic medium to one which is favourable for nitrifying 
bacteria ; for example, chloride of potassium is toxic in soil containing 10 % 
of water but with 20 % there was double the production of nitrates. Nitrate 
of sodium was the only salt tested, wliich, even in the presence of a high 
jiercentage of water, reduced the production of nitrates, notwithstanding 
tliat the passage from a toxic to a stimulating medium by increased water 
content was very pronounced in the case of sulphates, especially those of 
potassium, magnesium and calcium. A. d. B. 

1019 " Influence of Hydrogen-ion on Growth of Azotobacter. — c^tainky, p. I/., ami 

Batchclor, H. W. (Department of Bacteriology, Kansas Agricultural ICxperimeut Sta¬ 
tion), in Science, Vo!. 56, No. 1437, PP. 49 - 5 o. Dtioa, July 14, 1923. 

After isolation of several strains of Azotobacter from different soils 
and grown in dextrose media, the maximum hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion permitting growth was found to be pH every case. This 
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is appreciably lower than that reported (pH 6 * 6 -^. 8 ) for two strains by 
Frei>, but agrees closely with previoUvS work by Gainey. As the hy¬ 
drogen-ion concentration of the medium decreased, growth increased 
until pH 6.1-6.4 was reached. 

No fixation of nitrogen took place in a concentration greater than 
pH 5,9, but at pH 6.3-6.5 fixation was as great as in lower concentra¬ 
tions. The growtli of the organisms did not affect to any appreciable 

extent the concentration of the medium. Iv. V. 

* 

1020 - The Carbon and Nitrogen Relations of the Nitrite Ferment. •— Bonazzi, a, 

(Ivaboratory of Soil Biology of ihe Ohio Agricultural Expcrimeiit Station, Woof?ter, 

Ohio) in Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. 6, No. 5, pp. 479 - 490 * bibliography of 15 works. 

Baltimore, Sept. 1021. 

Winogradsky has demonstrated that nitrite fermentation organisms 
are capable of growing in a medium completely void of organic matter 
in presence of air, which oxidises the ammonium compounds ; nitrite fer¬ 
mentation is followed by an increase in carbon content, which indicates 
that a source of carbon is found and utilised by the organism. Godeew- 
SKY as well as Winogradsky and Omediansky, found that cultures of 
nitrite- and nitrate-forming organisms lacking free or combined carbon 
dioxide could not develop. Beijerinck suggests that the carbon is fixed 
by the basic carbonate in the culture liquid, and not utilised and assimilat¬ 
ed by the organisms ; but if this were true it is difficult to explain why 
the ratio of nitrogen nitrified to carbon assimilated should be of constant 
value. It apijears that an intimate connection exists between these two 
factors; hence the view advanced by I,OEW that this is due to a single 
biochemical jjrocess. 

After making several experiments, the author has identified the source 
of carbon fixed by nitrite organisms. It has been demonstrated that organ¬ 
isms from American soils which differ in form and life-cycle from organisms 
from Europe and Asia, are similar iihysiologically. Using the Omketansky 
solution, it was found that when fermentation occurs and changes the 
sulphate of ammonia to nitrites, the organisms have recourse to the energy 
derived from this exothermic reaction to regulate chemosynthesis of carbon, 
in other words to remove the free carbon dioxide and encourage carbon 
assimilation as a result of fermentation. A limited quantity of nitrogen 
is also used as an organic source ; the nitrites are derived from the waste 
products. 

The effect of magnesium carbonate or nitrous acid on ammonium car¬ 
bonate is responsible for the liberation of free carbon dioxide. 

By a .special process, free carbon dioxide was removed from the cultures 
and a potassium or sodium carbonate absorbent employed to lessen the 
tension of the atmosphere and disperse that in the solution. In such 
cases, development is hindered. If this depletion oi carbon dioxide in the 
cultures reaches certain limits, the nitrite organisms are incapable of action, 
which proves the absolute necessity for free carbon dioxide. This is ob- 
t^nable from the carbonate but the organisms are unable to assimilate 
from the carbonate direct. 
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Nitrite bacteria are therefore essentially autotrophic, dependent on 
the presence of free carbon dioxide which leads to the formation of nitr¬ 
ous acid and its salts* The functions of autotrophic carbon assimilation 
and nitrogen nutrition are intimately connected, and mutually interde¬ 
pendent. V. 

1021 -Effect of Tree Products on the bacterial Activities in Soil: Ammoniflcation 
and Nitriilcation. — Oibbs, W. M. and Werkman, C. II., in SoH Science, Vol. XIII, 
No. 4>PP. 303'322- New Brunswick, N. J., April 1922 . 

The greater part of the soil of northern Idaho consists of a silt loam. 
This area is covered with vast forests which are gradually being cleared by 
removing the timber en masse and burning the debris and each year there 
is an increase in the acreage of land available for agriculture. The first 
crop on this land is fairly good, but each successive crop is diminished for 
three or four years but after six or seven years better crops are obtained. 
This result is attributed to harmful substances left in the soil by the timber 
wliich disappear in six or seven years. The fairly good yield obtained from 
the first harvest can be explained by the small amounts of available plant 
food left in the soil, which are removed by the first crop. 

The object of the author’s inve.stigations was to ascertain the effects 
of these harmful substances on soil bacteria. 

FiCRNOW states that in a century the products formed from the leaves 
of a forest constitute 15 % of the soil ; in order to be well within the limit 
found in nature the authors used forCvSt material in amounts varying from 
T to 3 %. 

The samples were composed of saw-dust, bark and needles from differ¬ 
ent forest trees ; three types of soil were chosen for the experiment, forest, 
garden and field. Samples of soil weighing 100 gm. each were put into bot¬ 
tles of 500 cc. capacity, and i gm. of dried blood was added to each and the 
moisture content brought up to 25 %, and an additional 2 gm. of water 
for each gm. of wood or other tree product. The samples were incubated 
at a temperature of 28® C for a week, after which they were analysed for 
ammonia content. The samples for nitrification were prepared in the same 
manner except that the moisture content was made up to 20 %, and the 
incubation lasted four weeks ; the moisture lost by evaporation was re¬ 
stored each week. 

The samples for denitrification were prepared in the same way as were 
those for ammonification, with the exception that sodium nitrate solution 
was added instead of blood. 

All the substances which were tested reduced ammonification. In the 
forest soil, cedar (Thtiya plicata) was the most harmful and reduced ammonia 
accumulation 78.9 %, the sugar maple coming next as regards toxicity. 
The white pine {Pinus monticola), the least toxic of the group, reduced it 
by 13,1 The results were very similar in the case of field soil. Cedar, 
maple and larch were the most toxic. Among the products other than 
sawdust Thuya plicata needles exerted the greatest inhibitory action, fol¬ 
lowed by those of Pinus ponderosa, Pinus monticola and Abies grandis ; 
larch needles had little effect. 
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All the substances tested proved to be inhibitory to nitrate formation 
from blood and ammoninm sulphate. This effect is reduced but is not 
entirely removed by applications of i % of carbonate of lime. 

Ash and maple sawdust in 3 % applications almost stopped nitrification. 
Cedar, maple, larch and Douglas fir sawdust caused the greatest reduction. 
Apart from sawdusts, applications of 3 % of white fir, yellow pine and 
cedar needles practically prevented nitrate formation. Notwithstanding the 
effect of the needles, white fir sawdust was but slightly detrimental. The 
forest residue which covered the soil also reduced both ammonification and 
nitrate formation. On the other hand, ferns, which abound on forest land, 
had little effect. 

The denitrification experiments indicate that the reduction of nitrates 
is not due to the denitrifying group but to inhibition of the nitrifying or¬ 
ganisms. With the exception perhaps of maple and ash none of the sub¬ 
stances te.sted would serve as a source of energy for denitrifying 
organisms. 

A. de 13 . 


1022 — Soil FatigUO. —b’Humkkt, a., in journal d'A^riculiure pratique. Year S6, No. 7 
pp. 136-138. Pari.t., Kebr. 18, 1922 

The writer defines the fertility of a soil as its capacity to produce veget¬ 
able matter, independently of its chemical composition. Decrease of 
fertility has been attributed to several causes: — 

1) The most simple hypothesis is the soil s exliaustion in nutritive 
matter. Recent research has shown that this is not adequate, for the 
composilion o^ soil solutions is, if not constant, at least almost invariable. 

2) Another explanation of .soil fatigue is furnished by Rtjsseij. and 
liis collaborators who bring in antagonism between the germs in the soil, 
in which the mjurious germs get the better of the useful germs. The former 
class is represented mainly by protozoa, which by phagocytosis would 
destroy the latter, represented chiefly by Azoiohacter, The exhaus-tion 
of the fertility of the soil would be due to the rapid increase of the proto¬ 
zoa. This is perfectly correct when it is a matter of crops in vitro, but, in 
nature, protozoa and Azotohacters play a secondary part relatively to other 
living agents. Moreover this hypothesis does not explain why a parti¬ 
cular crop e. g. lucerne, cannot be grown again on the same ground except 
after a certain period -of repose. 

3) The injurious e'ff'ect exercised by the organic residues left by the 
plant in the .soil is another suggested explanation. These residues may be 
either dead roots, or pellicles coming from the desquamation of the live 
roots. In this order of ideas, Prianichnikow and PiiRi'rouRiNB have 
proved experimentally that the introduction of fragments of roots into a 
pot of screened soil reduces the yield. The writer has repeated this expe¬ 
riment tinder conditions permitting a more rigorous comparison. As soil 

^is too complex a medium for it to be possible to study in it each of the 
factors which regulate vegetation, he preferred to make use of a sterilised 
nutritive liquid, in which he grew maize, following the method suggested 
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by Maz]^. Three series of experiments were made :— one series grown 
in a liquid which had not yet borne any crop, one series in a liquid which 
had already borne a crop of maize, one series in a fresh liquid, but into 
which fragments of roots had been introduced. 

The average lengths of stalk and roots showed marked increases from 
ihe to the 2^^ and from the 2”*^ to the 3^^ series ;they were respectively 
60 and 40 mm., 135 and 180 miu., 125 and 200 mm. It is therefore pos¬ 
sible to conclude that, at least in the case of young plants, the presence of 
the dead roots of a plant is very favourable to and does not hinder growth. 

4) There remains a fourth hypothesis, closely connected with the 
last, namely that the plant elaborate^; waste products iniurious to itself, 
which check the development of plants of the same species, behaving like 
toxins. Although this hypothesis is still slightly inconsistent, it alone 
can explain several facts. 

It is hupported by Whitney, who quotes the following commonly 
observed fact : beneath the trees on a lawn there is no vegetation, and the 
grass disappears. This lack of vegetation is not due to shade for it would 
then be obsefved only under the north part of the tree, where the shade 
is more persistent ; but tlus is not the case, the lack of vegetation being 
uniform under the crown of the tree. This lack of vegetation is also not 
dme to exhatistion of the soil by the roots of the tree, either in nutritive 
matter or in moisture, for, whatever amount of manure and water is given, 
the soil does not recover ils fertility. This is therefore in all x>robability 
due to the excretion, by the leaves, of injurious substances which the rain 
carries down to the ground below. It must al«o be remembered that acid 
soils are infertile ; now acidity in itself, is not injurious ; in fact cultures in 
licpiid media require an acid reaction ; nor can it be stated that acidity is 
injurious as checking the process of nitrification ; in fact the plant assimilates 
aiumoniacal nitrogen as well as nitric nitrogen ; it follows that acidity is 
merely an indication of the presence of injurious substances. 

Appijcations. — This hypothesis has led to a piactical application 
for ascertaining the nutritive value of a soil. The method recommended 
by Whitney consists of rapid comparative experiments of growth, made 
so as to shield the soil against the action of oxygen which would destroy 
the vegetable toxins, which are highly liable to oxidisation. With this 
object, the soil tests are made in metal pots steeped in melted paraffin ; 
the experiment lasts onl3’ 2 or 3 weeks ; the weights of the crops are then 
taken. By adding manures to the soil it can be ascertained which is the moie 
suitable. The .«oil Bureau of the llnited States has used this method for 
more than 10 years ; it is not absolute, but, in practice, its results agree 
with those given by cultures in the field and chemical analyses do not al¬ 
ways give such satisfactory results. It is desirable that further research 
should be made regarding the nature of the supposed toxic substances 
and the right means of de-^^troying them. Up to the present time the use 
of carbon disulphide, toluen, calcium sulphide and heat have been tried 
empirically ; but a strict scientific study is required. 


U. V. 
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1023 - Irrigation In TunlsJI^* CstROTBSidCMXJznXtinJBulhUna^ricoU deVAl^Srie Tu* 

His.'e MaroCf Year XXVIH, No. 6, i>p. i 5 Q-i 75 - Algiers, June 1922. 

In Tunisia, the work of the Government of the Protectorate for ur¬ 
ban and rural water-supply and for agriculture and industry is most praise¬ 
worthy. At present there are only 135 places, with a total of 5 000 inha¬ 
bitants, for which it has not been possible to provide a water supply. 

The greater part of the expenditure of about 40 million francs which 
the Government has devoted to this work has been absorbed by the in¬ 
stallations for carrying water to Sousse, to Sfax and to Tunis. These 
necessary canals are 120 km., 166 km. and 207 km. in length respectively. 

The various irrigation undertakings of importance, found chiefly 
in the centre and south of this region have been grouped as follows for 
the.-purpose of Government assistance :— 


1) Syndicates usin^ natural spring water. 7 

2) » « flood water. 2 

3) » » artesian well water .. 8 

4) » » drainage water. x 

• — 

l ota I ... 18 


Other similar associations are being formed. 

After this preamble, the writer gives his personal opinions on the 
principal questions of drainage and irrigation, and suggests that in Tu¬ 
nisia where the greatest difficulties in the utilisation of local resources 
are to be found, the programme to be carried out should be * — 

1) Utilisation of permanent water courses ; 

2) » » alluvial » » 

3) Search for natural springs ; 

4) Establishment of artificial sources ; 

5) Development of underground .springs and reserves ; 

6) Drainage of marshy land and drying marshes ; 

7) Storing water from the mountains in reservoirs ; 

8) Scientific utilisation of natural reservoirs. 

Permanent xmter courses are very scarce in Tunisia. There are how¬ 
ever, to the south of the region numerous permanent springs which 
may sometimes attain a flow of 1200 litres per second. 

At present all this wealth of water is more or less used by the local 
population for the irrigation of the neighbouring land and for motive 
power. On this subject, the writer gives some personal advice for the 
resolution of new and important problems of drainage. 

Utilisation of running watkr. — As in Tunisia the hygrometr- 
ical state of the air undergoes considerable variations, sometimes a sudden 
change in temperature may precipitate an excessive amount of water which 
often causes in most of the streams actual flooding and consequently 
inundations of the neighbouring land which in this way are irrigated and 
fertilised by the mud and detritus carried by the floods. 

Up to the present the natives make, at various chosen points on the 
streams, rudimentary irrigation works which regulate these inundations 
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to the best advantage. But these plants, owing to their poor construc¬ 
tion and the power of the water flow, are easily carried away and destroyed. 
Consequently the writer emphasizes the necessity for constructing stable 
and complete plants which, while entailing heavy capital expenditure, 
would q^ckly pay their way through the increase in the local agricultural 
production. 

Search eor naturae springs. — For this the writer advises the careful 
study of the geological structure of the land according to the method 
of Abbe Parameeee who, after a long practice of 25 years in 40 Depart¬ 
ments of France, has seen his theories crowned with good results. 

Estabeishisient of artificiae sources. — In many cases the esta¬ 
blishment of artificial sources consists in .sinking wells in the customary way, 
or else, when the sub-soil allows of it, and when the impervious layer 
is not deep, to bore a tube well. 

The tube well can be sunk by Norton’s method which consists in 
a steel tube driven through the impervious layer to reach the water¬ 
bearing zone, this tube being provided at one end with holes which act 
as a filter and dt the other with a small hand pump for raising the water. 

Other methods can also be used, for example those in use in Dom- 
bardy and the Northern parts of Italy for irrigating the plain of the Po. 
They consi.st of wooden cylinders driven into the ground to a depth 
of two or three metres through the imx^ervious layer. 

But such tube wells cannot be sunk unless the impervious layer is 
not thick and it is easy to reach the water-bearing stratum. 

In conclusion the wells, whether sunk in the ordinary way or by 
the tube well method are always very useful for purposes of cultivation 
and irrigation and for all other human needs Consequently the Inspec¬ 
tors of the Engineering Department should have experience of the means 
of discovering water-bearing zones so as to be able to give advice and 
information as to how to make use of these natural sources on request 
and in return for a suitable fee. 

Artificiae sources. - -- Among these, in addition to the preceding, 
the most interesting are artesian wells. The Civil Engineering Department 
has constructed several in Tunisia which have given really remarkable 
results. Sometimes again the sub-terranean water is so arranged that 
after a careful study of the geological formation by means of levelling, 
excavation, etc. it may be made to rise to the surface level. This was 
done in 1918 by the Department at the Triba centre of colonisation, by 
excavating through strata of rocky and marble ground an approxima- 
! tely horizontal tunnel 150 m. long which gave access to a spring of which 
the minimum daily output is 500 cubic metres. 

Deveeoping unuergrouni> springs and reserves. — This de¬ 
velopment can be obtained by slowing down the flow of running water 
and thus encouraging infiltration through the soil. 

This is not advisable unless the impermeable stratum is fairly shal¬ 
low, since otherwise difficulties which may be insuperable will be encoun¬ 
tered. . The means which can be used to obtain the development of sub- 
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terranean water are many including:— earth dams, infiltration wells, etc. 

But these experiments should not be made without a previous sur¬ 
vey of the ground by opening up the soil and subsoil, levellings, sound¬ 
ings, etc. The writer noted, in the district of Beja, the unforeseen for¬ 
mation of a very large spring which arose in a badly watered property, 
after the clearing of a plot of ground hitherto neglected because of its 
want of fertility. Unintentionally the proprietor had helped to enrich 
the underground reserves of water with irrigation water by increasing 
with the clearing the coefficient of infiltration in the land. 

Improvement of marshy eano and drainage of marshes. — 
Although Tunisia is poor in water, the special conformation of the land 
in the Northern dictrict is favourable to the accumulation of stagnant 
water and consequently of marshes, swanps, etc. The writer therefore 
emphasised the immediate steps to be taken for the benefit of the country 
by indicating the more important jilaces where works of improvement 
should be carried out. 

Reservoirs with dams. — The first work of this kind was construct¬ 
ed in Algeria between 1845 and 1849 at the mouth of the river Fig, in 
the plains. In the Oran district, where there is an annual rainfall of 
from 4O0 to 500 mm., there are 5 ; the Algiers district has 2 ; in the De¬ 
partment of Constantine, where several attempts have been made, there 
are none. 

The writer says that after many years these works have shown their 
rather serious and peculiar drawbacks. Kach year it is observed that 
the capacity of the reservoirs decreases in a marked degree. For exam¬ 
ple, the reservoir Djidionia, the initial capacity of which was about 
2 200 000 cubic m. could not hold more than 200 000 cubic m. in 1912. 
Having ascertained this fact, the P'rench engineers tried to lessen tho 
mischief by getting rid of the accumulated detritus, and they did so by 
using the running water itself, that is to say by sacrificing a volume of 
water 8 to 10 times that of the mud removed. 

Hence the chief difficulty which checks schemes of construction bar¬ 
rage and reservoir is the sense of uncertainty that the basin will not fill 
up so as to eliminate what are called the aleas geologiques 

To solve this problem several commissions composed of exf^erts have 
been formed. It has however not yet been possible to check the decrease 
in the capacity of these reservoirs under the effect of the accumulation 
of deposits brought down by the running water, which proves a serious 
disadvantage in Tunisia. 

Conditions necessary for the satisfactory use of reservoirs 
WITH DAMS IN TUNISIA. — According to the writer the best conditions 
will be realised if the actual volume of water from the rainfall does not 
exceed double the capacity of the reservoir, so that the half of the water 
which comes from the autumn rainfall can cleanse the reservoir, the other 
half, coming from the spring rainfall, only being used. For this reason : 

i) A good number of probabilities which are derived a priori 
from topographical examination must be disregarded; . ^ 

IfiM] 
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2) A careful study must be made of the behaviour of the, rains and 
the regulation of the streams of the district, which must be supplemented 
by geological examination, by soundings and other tests so as to ascertain 
the local stratification. It is only after these preliminaries that a detailed 
study of the scheme can properly be made. 

Urn^iSATiON OF waticr from BARRACK RKSKRVOIRS — The greater 
part of this water is used both for agriculture and for town purposes. 

In Tunisia the idea of replacing coal by electricity has always been 
popular. However as the most important consumers of electricity would 
be the railway and the mining companies, such substitution would be 
inexpedient, since the electrification of transport is not important in 
the country on account of the small number of trains. 

Nati^ral rkskrvoir.s. - Up to the present these reservoirs have 
not been used by private industry', but they might offer certain advan¬ 
tages for the irrigation of cultivated land. Thus with that object the 
Sebka, Ivl-Kourgiz and Garoa-Ivl-Hamada could furnish several millions 
of cubic metres of water. 

To sum up, little remains to be done in Tunisia as regards urban and 
niral water supply, but irrigation and similar schemes can make further 
use of local resources by utilising all the local supply, by improving and sup¬ 
plementing the plants which already exist with the co-oj^eration of the 
local Government, which should encourage and help all good private 
initiative. G. I). 

1024-Production of Phosphoric Acid by the Method of Klectric Condensation and 
Precipitation. — Swann, T , iu industrial and Engineering Cheimstiy, Vol 14, No. 7, 
pp. 630*(>31. Wa.shinj?ton, July it)2- 

Uj) to the present phosphoric acid has generally been prepared by the 
treatment of mineral phosphates or bones with sulphuric acid. The new 
method by electric precipitation, is actually in use at Anniston (Alabama, 
U. S.), where three electric ovens are employed, which require a power 
of 10 000 H. P. and 44 000 volts. 

This method consists in fusing in the electric oven (i) a mixture of 
cnide phosphate, coke, sand and iron shavings. The phosphorus which 
by this means is set free combines partly with the iron and forms iron 
jdiosphide containing 25 % of phosphorus and part volatilises with other 
gases in the oven and is oxydised in the air ; the phosphoric acid of 90“95 % 
concentration is collected in specially designed condensers, after which it 
is refined by special methods. The particular advantage of this process 
consists in the production of a highly concentrated acid which is almost 
free from iron, as all the iron contained in the phosphorite separates out 
in the form of phosphide. The acid is sent out in barrels or in transport- 
tanks lined on the inside with a special acid-resistant, wax compound. 
For pharmaceutical purposes it is necessary to recrystallise the acid, as by 
this means a purity of 90 % can be obtained for medicinal use or for making 
oxygenated water. 


(1) See R. May 1910, No. 571. (Kd.) 
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This process has already been applied to the manufacture of fertilisers 
for which purpose a great expansion can be foreseen. 

Fertilisers have already been produced containing ammonia, phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash, with a fertiliang power five times that of the or¬ 
dinary product. 

There should be some means of safeguarding the use of such a concen¬ 
trated fertiliser, but the concentration will effect a great saving on freight, 
and it will also be possible to reduce the cost of the fertiliser. In order to 
fix ammonia, it will be an advantage to replace sulphuric acid by phos¬ 
phoric acid and in this way to produce a fertilivser which will contain two 
of the three essential fertilising elements. 

A. de B, 

X025 - Enriching Extract of Phosfihoric Acid by means of successive Decomposi¬ 
tions of Phosphorites. — Bolko, K. and SoKoi/OWA, O.. in Zeitschrift fur An^evandtc 
Chemie, Year 34, No. 88, pp, 548-550. I^eipzig, Nov. 4, 1921. 

There are two great difficulties in working Russian phosphorites (i)^ 
namely their small content of phosphoric acid and the great distance be¬ 
tween their beds in the N. E. and the regions of Central Russia where they 
are required. Also the ordinary processes with sulphuric acid or bi-sul- 
phate of soda do not dissolve more than 70 % of the acid contained. 

The new process of Prof. Prianichnikov of Moscow, which not only 
makes it possible to dissoKe all the i>hosphoric acid, but also gives a 
richer solution of the mineral, is therefore very important. In this method 
use is made as solvent not only of sulphuric acid, but also of the phosphoric 
acid previously extracted. To begin with sulphuric acid slightly in excess 
i.s allowed to act on the phosphoiite, to which water is added in the propor¬ 
tion of 2 to 3 or of 2 to 4. It is mixed vigorously for half au hour and 
taken to the filter press. The precipitate is washed with water until it 
is quite free of phosphoric acid and the water used for washing is not con¬ 
centrated but is used to dilute the sulphuric acid in the subsequent opera¬ 
tions. 

The following method is however perhaps preferable : — from the pre¬ 
cipitate of the first operation two liquids from washings are obtained which 
are kept separate and used for washing the precipitate of a second opera¬ 
tion. The precipitate is washed for a third time with pure water and three 
liquids from washings are thus obtained which are used to wash the precip¬ 
itate in a third operation. This is again washed with pixre water, and 
so on, so that each time an extra liquid from washing is obtained. The 
operation is rej^eated five times and at the end the first liquid from washing, 
which at the beginning contained 8 to 9 % of pho.sphoric acid, contains 28 % 
of phpsphoric acid, without diminishing the quotient of purity. In fact the 
quantity of phosphoric acid dissolved does not depend on the quantity of 
acid used but only on its concentration. A. de B. 


. (x) See R. Aug. 1913. No. 918. {Ed.) 
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1026 - Experiments on the fertilising Value of ** Supra ** disintegregated Phosidiate, 
in Belgium (i). — Oraftiau, J., with the collaboration of Gibls, J. and Hardy, P., 
in Bulletin de la Sociiti Chtmique de Belaique, Vol. 31, pp. 22-23. Brussels, 1922. 

Disintegregated phosphates are already produced in large quantities : 
they are obtained by calcining, in a rotary kiln, a mixture of calcareous 
phosphate with substances acting as a flux. The writer has tested ‘‘Su¬ 
pra " in pots of varnished wood fibre. Oats were the principal crop, 
forage cabbages the after crop. The pots were manured identically with 
1.5 nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda and 28 gm. of potash in the 

form of sulphate. The pots with phosphoric acid had 0.75 gm. of manure. 

The writer describes in detail the course of the experiment from which 
he draws the following conclusions : 

The test shows the high fertilising value of “ Supra The increased 
jdelds are much the same as with slag. This manure may be recommended 
when it is desired to use basic manures. It cannot be mixed either with 
manures having the jxiwer of setting free ammoniacal nitrogen or with su¬ 
perphosphates, exactly like slag. It is important to note that the manure 
should be kept dry and when spreading the workers should protect their 
respiratory organs. ^ P. C. 

1027 - Assimilability of various Phosphate Manures.— Von wrangflt., m., in i^nd^ 

wiftschafiliche Vol. lyVlI, No. i, pp, i-77. Berlin, March 1922- 

For a long time the effects of various phosphates on crops in different 
conditions of environment has been studied at the Experimental Station 
of Hohenheim (Germany). At first experiments were made with various 
crude phosphates in the form of oolite, Norwegian crystalline fluorapatite, 
and of phosphates containing carbonic acid, such as carbonatapatite, 
staffelite and Eahn's phosphorite. The conditions and the process of ab¬ 
sorption in two special plants, mustard and maize, were studied by examin¬ 
ing the various chemical reactions of the liquids in the soil. Phosphates 
of lime soluble with difficulty (crude phosphates or pure tricalcic jjhosphate) 
were used and quite different effects were obtained in the two plants, es¬ 
pecially regarding the ratio of absorption between the molecule of lime and 
that of phosphoric acid. This molecular ratio is called the lime-phosphor¬ 
ic acid factor It at once seemed probable that from this ratio it would 
be possible to deduce the capacity of i>lants for using insoluble phosphates, 
and .to find some explanation regarding the manner in which assimilation 
of phosphoric acid is caused. 

The numerous experiments made show this theoretical supposition 
to be correct, and this factor may possess great importance. By examin¬ 
ing the value of tliis factor in various plants it is found that the phosphates 
of lime are not well absorbed by cereals, especially by wheat, rye and bar¬ 
ley (1.3) ; slightly better by oats (1.6) and by maize (3). The potato 
comes next, then leguminous plants such as beans, peas ; clover absorbs 
well (12), turnips, sugar beet, mangolds and hemp absorb very well (23). 
tobacco and mustard also well (15), In the recent work of Pfeiffer and 


(i) See R. May 1919, No. 572 . {EdA 
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Rippki. Behaviour of various plants under the action of phosphates soluble 
with difficulty '' {Journal fUr Landwirtschaft, LXIX, p, 165), in which the 
''lime-phosphoric acid*’ factor is calculated, the. important discovery 
is given prominence that with a progressively intensive manuring with 
phosphoric acid the “ time phosphoric acid *’ factor decreases regularly. 

The reaction of the soil has very great importance for the rate and 
degree of absorj)tion of phosphoric acid ; the acid reaction facilitates and 
increases its absorption. The absorption of phosphoric acid by a plant 
which grows in an acid soil is very great: on the other hand the alkaline 
reaction increases the absorption of lime. Special experiments made with 
oats and maize by appl>dng to excess alkaline manuring (with silicate of 
potassium, nitrate of potas.'^ium, nitrate of ammonia and gypsum) and acid 
manuring (with sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potassium) have 
plainly proved that the lime-phosphoric acid ** factor undergoes great 
variations. To ascertain to what extent plants withstand an acid or al¬ 
kaline manuring, special experiments were made in cement boxes, made 
waterproof with a layer of paraffin, in wliich the reaction of the soil could 
be quantitatively controlled. In the case of maize the results were .such 
that poisoning by alkaline reaction might be inferred whereas mustard 
consumed the insoluble phosphates even in the case of alkaline nitrogenous 
manuring. These experiments also prove a remarkable sensitiveness of 
mustard to chlorine. In fact the chloride of ammonia j^roduces toxic 
effects on that plant. Further experiments are in progress in order to 
ascertain the function of chlorine. During growth a bright green colora¬ 
tion of the soil was also noticed, which may perhaps be explained by 
the presence of micro-organisms previously studied by Reichnow, Woixen- 
WEBKR, Knop and Tow. Growth was afterwards affected by some infection, 
as happened in the case of some experiments of comparative manuring with 
oolite and with carbonate of lime. Bxperiments were then made to de¬ 
termine what amount of lime is required to prevent the absorption of 
phosphoric acid. Some plants showed evidence of attempts to eliminate 
from their circulation the excess of linie which prevented that absorption: 
for example endogenetical production of oxalic acid, as the writer suggest¬ 
ed in a previous work and as the researches of Staek confirm. To control 
the process sand was neutralised by a special treatment invented by the 
writer for cultures, by depriving them of all the carbonate of lime present. 
The sand was next manured and for each molecule of tricalcic phosphate 
j — 2 — 5 — 9 — 20 — 75 — 225 — 675 molecules of carbonate of 
lime were added progressively and respectively for each culture. Oats 
did well in the absence of carbonate of Ume ; the yield diminished by one 
half with one molecule of carbonate, by one third with two molecules; it 
was almost nil with larger quantities. On the other hand, maize continued 
to prosper in a satisfactory manner even with 5 — 9 — 20 molecules of 
carbonate. 

Although in a less degree, the action of tricalcic phosphate can be 
noticed eveu in the presence of 225 and 675 molecules. The writer asserts 
that, the conditions of the soil bring identical, there will never be an etiual 
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reaction under the influence of tricalcic phosphate for two plants physio¬ 
logically different. If plants of mustard and maize are grown in neutral 
soil to which has been added tricalcic phosphate the nutritive functions 
will be disturbed and the mustard will die for lack of lime and the maize 
for want of phosphoric acid, as can be proved by analysis of the ash. The 
writer attributes the greatest importance to the analysis of the ash. The 
researches of Kruger, Kmmerling and the recent experiments prove there¬ 
fore that some plant species, although not all, utilise tricalcic phosphate 
in a satisfactory" manner, even in the presence of lime. 

The susceptibility of lupines with regard to lime, has been known for 
many years and has formed the subject of many publications, but hitherto 
with no definite result. On this subject the researches of Pfeiffer, Creydt, 
Waeter Mevius, Kappen, MERKENSCH 1 .AGER, Schultz-Lupitz and other 
writers are worth noting ; the experiments of BfjsciEN, according to the 
author, are contradictory. The writer thinks that the injuries caused by 
lime in lupines result from disturbances in the nutritive functions; easily 
soluble or physiologically alkaUne salts of lime, such as the nitrate and 
carbonate especially, might, by their presence, prevent the absorption ot 
phosphoric acid, This hypothesis, already" expressed by^ the writer in a 
previous work, was recently confirmed conclusively. 

The preceding observations lead to the establishment of a constant 
law’ of polarity" between lime and phosphoric acid. Thus it has been 
ascertained that with manurings of phosphates of lime the absorption of 
phosphoric acid is very" limited. The data of Kmmekling vary between 
4 and 17 according to the nature of the soil. In experimental stations 
30 % is not exceeded. The writer made experiments with tertiary phos- 
jihates of iron, aluminium and magnesium. Contrary" to the general opinion, 
the results obtained with the first two were good and those with phosphate 
of magnesium were remarkable. The methods of manuring employ^ed ui^ 
to the present are therefore too exclusive in the sense that only phosphates 
of lime have been considered. The recent experiments ha\'e shown that, 
where the plant does not retiuire lime, the other compounds of phosphoric 
acid .should alway's be preferred. Regarding the specific case of phospho- 
magnesian manuring, the writer examines the two proces.ses of assimila¬ 
tion which take place in the plant, namely that of absorption at the expense 
of ionic soil solutions and that of direct total absorj^tion, without basic 
residue, of particles of phosphate of magnesium. 

The writer next examines and controverts the theory" of I<OE\v, accord¬ 
ing to which the two substances, calcium and magnesium, should be furnish¬ 
ed to plants in a certain relative proportion in order that the best results 
should be obtained. The writer maintains on the contrary that the form of 
combination of the two elements is much more important than the uuanti- 
tative proportion ; for example, carbonate of magnesium is injurious, while 
the sulphate is favourable to growrth. Ehrenberg\s law on the lime- 
potash stoechiometrical ratios, according to which the presence of lime 
prevents absorption of potash, enters this field of research, the numerical 
results of which do not always seem reliable. 
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The practical importance of this subject is worth consideration, in 
the first place it has been proved that the choice of the base in phosphoric 
comxxjunds is far from being negligible. 

The phosphate Rhenania '' and basic slag, the composition of 
which is stiU uncertain, have no great importance. More interesting is the 
problem whether nitrogen or phosphorus should be preferred. In Lie¬ 
big's time, mineral phosphates were undoubtedly preferred, but it is pos¬ 
sible that since then the soils have changed under the action of a continued 
mineral manuring. At the present time it is incontestable that nitrogen 
gives better results than phosphoric acid. P^urthermore the quite special 
conditions of Germany at present must be considered: nitrogenous manuring 
was already in deficit in many lands before the war, because of its high cost: 
the soils are on the average more sensitive to nitrogen than to phosphoric 
acid ; then from an economical and national standpoint, nitrogen and po¬ 
tash are produced by German industry, while phosphates have to be import¬ 
ed from abroad. In conclusion the use of other comi>ounds of phosphoric 
acid in replacement of those hitherto used as artificial manures seems to 
allow a good result by making possible the disposal of reserves of phosphoric 
acid. The writer next describes the experimental part of his researches, 
analysing in detail and chronologically the results given by each e:^peri- 
ment, considering in a special way the conditions of soil, irrigation and the 
manuring. 

The description of the experiments is supplemented by 23 large tables 
in wliich are grouped thfe numerical data relative to them, and by 2 photo¬ 
graphic plates. A. d. B. 

1028- The Supplyof Nitrogen for Agriculture in Germany.-- wirtsckaft und stattsuk. 

Year ii, No. 3, i)i>. 72 - 73 * 2 figs Berlin, Feb. 1922 

From 1913 to 1922 the German production of nitrogen has been the 
following : — 


1913/14. 

1 

. , . I 110 000 

tons 

1920/21 . . . 

• • • N . 

242 000 tons 

1918/19. 

. . . i 115 000 


1921/22 . . . 

. 

1 290 000 » 

1919/20. 

... 159 000 

» 



1. 


Halt the production consists of sulphate of ammonia and the other 
half of nitrate and cyanamide of calcium. 


Taufk I. — Quantities {in tons) of fertilising matter consumed 
in German agriadture from 1913 to 1920. 


Year of znanui mg j 

Nitrogen 

I 

Phosphoric acid 

Potash 

i 

1913 . 

210 000 

630 000 

557 000 

*918. 

115 500 

231 000 

670 000 

1919* . 

159 200 

137 800 

756 000 

1920. 

212000 

268 000 

578 000 


fiitt-iese] 
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The figures in Table I are represented graphically (in thousands of 
tons) in the annexed diagram. 

Por the year x92i-’22 the use of 290 000 tons of nitrogen is estimated 
and it is expected that the whole of this amount can be supplied by national 
production. Besides artificial fertilisers must also be reckoned tood stuffs, 
the residues of which (farmyard manure) supply the soil with nutritive 
principles. This is shown in Table II. 

TabIvE II. — Differences in the use of various manures 
in time of peace and in time of war {in tons) 

1913 I 1920 

Prrtditf'ta ExceRb of imporlR , Excess of imports 

(+ »* excess of (+ — excess of 

exj>orts) i exports) 


Cattle foods . 

Crude feeding matter . . - 
Manures : 

Crude phosphates . . 
Nitrogenous manures 
Organic manures 

Potash salts . 

. . . ' 6 282 000 ! 

... I 734 000 1 

. . . . 297 000 

. . . 710000 I 

. . . ... 99 000 ] 

. • . . . ( r I 676 000) 

540 000 

329 000 

116 000 
(4- 14 000) 

I 000 
(+ 843 000) 

T\Bt,E III. — 

Yields per hectare of the principal crops, \ 

i n qs. 


\ 

Avorage of the 


Products 

i 1913 

years 

1921 


1 

1904-1913 


Kyc . 

' 

. 19.2 

17.2 

15.9 

Wheat . 


20.7 

20 4 

Barley .. 

... ... 22.0 

T9.8 

17.1 

Oats . .. 

. 22.0 

19.0 

15.1 

Potatoes . 

. 1571 

135.1 

1 98.8 

Sucar beet ... 


287.8 

204.9 

Hay . 


43.0 

31.5 


T\bi,e IV. — Price obtained for nilroften (in marks her kg.) 



Date 


1 Sulphate 

j of ammouia 

1 

1 Nit J ate of Soda 

1 

1 

Cyananiide 
of Calcium 

1914 ... 



1-35 

1.40 

' t.15 

11 January 

1916. 

, . 

1.48 

— 

1.74 

13 Mardi 

1919. 


2.60 

3.55 

2.40 

t October 

19 ^ 9 . • .. 


540 

6.50 

5 40 

I March 

1920.. 


12.00 

15.00 

10,70 

I June 

1921. 

. . . ! 

14.50 

17.50 

12.90 

7 October 

1921 . 


17.40 

24.00 

15.50 

5 December 

1921 , . 


25.80 

31.20 

23.00 

Increase in price at the end of i<^2i (in 

pro- 




portion to the pre-war price equal to 

0 

It.l 




[l*M] 
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The cessa^on of the importation of Chili saltpetre and the great de¬ 
crease in the importation ot cattle foods and crude feeding matter are of 
special importance. Concentrated foods admittedly supply annually lOO ooo 
tons of nitrogen to German agriculture. The effect of the decrease in 
manuring is shown by the decreased yrield f er hectare of the principal crops 
(see Table III page 1203). 

Diagrain representing the quantities {in thousands of tons) of fertilising matter 
consumed tn German agriculture from 1913 to 1920. 



EXPI.ANATION; 

A =« Potash (KaO) 

B = Phosphorie acid (P2O5) 

C Nitrogen (N) 

K Nitrogen contained in Chili saltpetre. 

The value of the nitrogen estimated to be used for the year 1921-22, 
according to the present price, is 7 milliards of marks. Taking the dollar 
at 180 marks, ChiU saltpetre costs double the pxice of nitrate of soda pro¬ 
duced in Germany. A. d. B. 

Irm] 
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1029 -- Fliation o! Atmospheric Nitrogen^ and the Fabrication of Nitrogenons 

Manures in Egypt* Hughes, F., in Ministry of A^^nculture, E^ypt. Technical and 

Scientific Senes, J^ullettn No. 20. Cairo, 1922. 

After a general survey of the question of the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, the author deals more especially with the problem of nitrogenous 
manures in Egypt in relation to soil conditions. 

Before the war, Egyi)t spent some £E.6oo 000 annually on fertilisers, 
chiefly nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. So far experiments have 
not been worked out to any large extent for Egyptian soils, but it may be 
concluded a priori that nitrate of lime is more useful than nitrate of soda. 
One of the chief drawbacks in Egyptian farming is the presence in the soil 
of small quantities of .sodium salts, usually chloride, sulphate and bicar¬ 
bonate and rarely carbonate, which is the most troublesome of all. Now 
as sodium is not one of the essential elements for plant growth the nitrogen 
from the nitrate of soda may be taken up in the form of nitrate of potash 
or nitrate of lime and the soda residuum will increase the amount of salts 
already present in the soil. 

Pot experiment.s have been made with soil from the Nile bank to which 
various manures were added. Nitrate cf lime proved the most effective. 
Taking the increase brought about by nitrate of soda (average) as 100 the 
following results are obtained for other fertilisers : — nitrate of lime 104; 
sulphate of ammonia 92 ; nitrate of amnlonia 98 ; cyanamide 59. The 
slowne.ss of the action of organic manures appears to be due to a failure to 
change the latter to nitrate, but the shortness of the time factor is no doubt 
of importance in this connection. 

As regards the industrial as|3ect of the question the author states that 
at Assouan power is available of well over 250 000 HP which would serve to 
supply some 750 000 tons of nitrate of lime for rix months, that is, more 
than the pre-war demand of the a^untry. 

Transport costs are very high in Egypt and hence the preference 
for concentrated fertilisers such as urea, superphosphates with 40 % phos¬ 
phoric acid content etc. 

On the assumption that 100 000 tons of fertilisers were utilized annual¬ 
ly, the increased wheat production is estimated at 6 million bushels (17 %), 
which would give a total crop amounting to about 35 milhons bushels. 

A. d. B. 


1030 ~ Fertilisers for Beans. — See No. 1050 thit. Review, 


1031 ~ Seeds and Plants introduced by the Agricultural Department of the United 
States. — Inventory of Seeds and Plants imported by the Office of Foteign Seed and 
Plant Introduction dur^n^ the Periods from: January i to March 31, iyi 7 ; April i to 
June 30, 1917, July i to September 1917; No. 30, 83 PP. ; No. 51, 100 pp. ; 
No. 52. 55 PP Washington, 1922. 

In the first three parts of the inventory of imported plants (which also 
gives the places where the plants were collected, their description, and the 
uses to which they could be applied, etc.), Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer in charge, mentions the following : 


aoaicnaTcntaa 

aovainr. 


AND 

PBTaiOLOOT 
0B PLAXm 
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CereaI/S. — A variety of maize (Zea Mays)' with bittet leaves coming 
from Rosario (Argentina). Although its yield is somewhat low, and it is 
liable to attack from grasshoppers, this species of maize can be cultixrated 
advantageously in districts infested with these insects which only eat its 
leaves when there is absolutely nothing else to be found, as they dislike the 
bitter taste. This maize could perhaps be employed in crossing experi- 
^ ments undertaken with the view of obtaining forms resistant to disease 
and to insect attack. 

Forage peants. — Tussock Grass (Poa flabellata) a native of the Falk¬ 
land Isles, where it grows on the peaty soil near the sea. It makes a good 
forage and the roots are edible and have a pleasant flavour. 

Four forage Gramineae known as Satintop '' viz., Andropogon erian- 
thoides, A. intermedius, Chaeiochloa harhata and Panicum decompositum, 
imported from New South Wales are noted for their hardines.s and heavj' 
yield. 

A collection of ii species of Poa from the Belgian Congo sent by the 
Iveverville Agrostological Garden. 

Panicum serratum giving pasturage for sheep at an altitude of 
2000 m. near Pretoria (South Africa) is worth trying on the mountain 
pastures of the Pacific slopes. 

Meadow rice grass {Microlaena stipoides) from Australia and New 
Zealand, where it carries large numbers of stock, also merits a trial. 

Three selected kinds of Red Clover (Trifolium pratcnse), sent by the 
Royal Danish Agricultural Society: Tystofte No. 71, early ; Ty.stofte No. 87, 
late ; Hersnap late ; the ^as^t is the best, and is already grown on a large 
scale in Denmark. 

Kitchen garden peants. — A wild tomato from CrivStobal (Panama 
Canal region), Lycopersicon esculentum resistant to wilt (Bacillus Solana- 
cearum ). 

Manhattan melon (Citrullus vulgaris) from Natal. 

The fruits can be for 6 moni hs ; they are much used in South Africa 
for preserves and are very suitable for this purpose owing to their thick 
rind which has a high pectin content. 

Allium triquetrum, the form bred by Trabut with very delicately 
flavoured bulb*:^. 

Pepino (Solanum muricatum) from Ecuador, where there are two va¬ 
rieties, one white and the other red, that produce almost seedless fruits 
making excellent salad. 

Gnetum gnemon from the Botanic Garden of Buitenzorg (Java), a 
shrub growing from the Khasi Mts (British India) to Singapore. It has 
edible fruits, the leaves can be eaten like spinach and the bark furnishes a 
stout fibre. 

Ivorocco vine, an undetermined Apocynea coming from Tegucicalpa, 
Honduras. It is a perennial climber with deciduous leaves and thrives in 
temperate climates : the flowers and floral buds are used as a condiment. 

A collection of excellent varieties of pai t'sai " {Brassica pechi- 
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nensis), collected iti the Provinces of Shantung and Hankow (China), Some 
kinds can be sown in April-May, August, and September. 

Ornamental, plants. — Several strong, beautiful species of Goto- 
neaster suitable for flower gardens. Species of Cotoneaster are widely 
grown in England, but the English forms when introduced into the United 
States proved too delicate to be generally cultivated. 

Prom Guatemala have been imported : the Monkey-flower tree {Phyl- 
ocatpus septentrionalis), which bears brilliant red flowers in January’' — 
Lignufn vitae {Guaiacum guatemalense) , an ever-green shrub with conspicuous 
purple flowers ; this plant was already grown in Florida. — Salvia Hemp- 
steadiana, with fine clusters of blue flowers ; could be used as a substitute 
for S. patens, a handsome, but delicate plant. 

Pacayito (Chamaedorea sp.), one of the few dwarf palms that can 
be grown in irniall pots in dwelling-rooms. 

A collection of Berber is has been obtained from Columbia, Chili, Tierra 
del Fuego (Argentina), the Caucasus, Himalaya, Thibet and Cliina. All 
the vaiieties are very hardy ; some are evergreen, some bear edible fruits 
while others are seedless. An evergreen type producing large seedless 
fruits suitable for jelly-making could easily be obtained by crossing the va¬ 
rious t>pes. 

A collection of different species of Styrax purchased by a Paris firm. 

Ficus psciidopalma from Corregidor (Philippines), with a crown of 
leaves wliich are about 1 m. in length, 

Casuarina stricta and C. Cunninghamiana natives of Australia. It 
is hoped that they will prove liardier than C. equisetifolia which grows in 
millions on the road-sides of South Florida. 

** Kadoesji (Cephalocertis sangutnosus), a cactus with fine edible 
fruits. 

Butia capitata (i) a hardy palm bearing eatable fruit. A native of 
Argentina. 

Pl,ANTS YIELDING OILS. TANNINS AND GUMS. ™ Olivo tafahi ' {Olcu 
europaea), a native of the Faymm desert (Egypt). It owes its name, which 
signifies apple-olive, to the unusual s'ize of the fruits ; these are 4.5 cm. 
in length and have a short diameter of 3 cm. 

Soft lurabang tree {Aleurites trisperma) >delds a drying-oil similar to 
the ‘‘ tung oil of China (2) 

Tamarix aphylla ; the seeds were sent from Algiers by Trabut. The 
plant is a native of the Sahara. A mite, Eriophyes tlaiae produces on the 
leaves galls containing 45 % of pyrogallin tannin largely used for tan¬ 
ning purposes by the natives. This plant, which has been tested in the 
Coachella Valley (United States), has grown to a greater size than any 
other arborescent species, the girth of shrubs aged 2 ^ years is 90 cm. 
at 30 chi. from the ground. 


(1) See R, July 1921, No. 716- l 

(2) See R, February 19^0, No. 254. {Ed.) 

JlfSl] 
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Two African gum acacias from Khartoum (Sudan) Acacia alhida aud 
A, Segal (i). 

Various Pi^ants. — A species of Amaranlhus {A. paniculatus) from 
Cashmere with farinaceous seeds forming the staple food of the mountain 
tribes of several parts of India. In these regions, the plant is called 
“ raijgira 

The “ Pacaya palm {Chamaedorea sp.) o^^ Guatemala, where it is much 
grown for its inflorescences which are eaten as salad. 

Calycophysum hravipes^ a Venezuelan Curcidhitacea with orange-yellow 
frmts having a sweet pulp and containing (perhaps in the loculi or seeds) 
a substance more pungent than is found in the capsicum. It is called par- 
cha de culetra ** or the serpent's passionflower. Perhaps it is the " coco 
de mono " to which is attributed depilatory properties. 

Kafir orange {Strychnos spinosa), a Loganiacea from British East Africa 
imported from Nairobi. The inner part of the bark of this shrub appears 
to be an antidote to snake-bites. The fruit is edible and resembles an 
orange : Strychnos spinosa grows well in South Florida. 

Seeds of Bambostulda from Dehra Dun, India. ‘This species is easily 
cultivated in Panama and at Porto Rico. Its stems make excellent 
fishingrods. 

Ci 4 drania {Mockera) tricuspidata (2) a Moracea that has become ac¬ 
climatised at Augusta, Georgia (United States) and gives a heavy yield. 
Silkworms fed on the leaves of this tree produce a silk different from the 
silk obtained from silkworms fed on mulberry leaves, and better-toned 
strings for musical instruments can be made from it. As silk is a typical 
protein, any change in its characters may be of importance for the study of 
alterations in other proteins. 

A new annual I^eguminosa {Aeschynomene sp.) for green manuie. This 
plant is very well provided with root-nodules and could perhaps be used 
as a forage plant. It comes from Costa Rica. 

Two Rubiaceae sent from Buitenzorg (Java) : Pavetta indica and Psi- 
chotria hacteriophila ; the latter has also been brought from the Comoro Is¬ 
lands, Madagascar, where it is indigenous : the first named grows through¬ 
out India and Malaysia. Both these plants are remarkable for their leaf 
nodules which resemble the root nodules of leguminosae and, like them, 
possess the power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. Their capacity in this 
respect will be tested iii Florida. 

Vines. — Vitis tiliaefolia, a native of Guatemala, where its fruit is 
much used for making jellies. It grows well in South Florida, and would 
make a good s^tock for American and European vines. 

Callulos " {Vitis sp.), from the Mexican valleys ; the berries are large 
and do not fall off when ripe, as in the case of most tropical vines. It is 
therefore suited to tropical countries and can be cultivated in Florida. 

Fruit trees, shrubs and bushes. — A collection of new varieties 

(1) Sec R, 1021, Nos. 202 and 630. {Ed.) 

(2) See R. March 1016, No. 338. {Ed.) 
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of apple tr^s raised from geed and sent by the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa (Canada). Five of them belonging to the Wealthy variety are 
remarkable for hardiness, resistance to cold and the the flavour of their 
fruit. 

Sixteen different species or hybrid^', of the genus Pyrus (P. amygdali- 
formis P. hetulaefolia — P. Hretschneideri — P. Calleryana — P. phaeO’- 
carpa globosa — P. heterophylla — P. Korshinskyi — P malifolia — P. 
Michauxii — P. ohlongifolia — P. ussuriensis Maxim — P. ussuriensis 
ovoidea Rehder — P. Pashia — P. salicifolia — P. serotina — P. serrulata) 
are worth trjdng as stocks for grafting. This is a matter of special intefest 
at the present time as an effort is being made to eliminate all European fruit 
trees as stocks and to substitute for them trees with a more uniform root 
system. 

Several collections of species and varieties of pear tree from the Pro¬ 
vince of Chihli (China) amongst which are the “ pai li ' and other cultivated 
varieties of Pyrus ussuriensis with edible fruit ; another pear-tree possibly 
new to science and used as a stock by Chinese fruit-growers ; cultivated va¬ 
rieties of P. Lindleyi etc. The cultivated varieties of P. ussuriensis and P. 
Lindlcyi that are resistant to the blight or necros-is of the branches of the 
apple and pear-tree (Bacillus amylovorus [Burril] Trev) may prove of great 
value in crossing experiments aiming at producing forms that are resistant 
to this parasite. 

The nearly-related genus Docynia, of which the species D, Delavayi 
has been imported from West Szechwan and the Yunnan, may also piove 
useful in the same direction. The lastnamed is also a very vigorous stock 
for grafting. 

Collections of Chinese varieties of peach (Amygdalus spp.) from the 
Province of Kiangsu (China). 

“ Yacarati-a ' or papaya '' (Carica dodecaphylla), indigenous in the 
Provinces of Misiones and Carrantes (Argentina), has been the object of 
interesting comparative trials with C. Papaya, and of crossing exi>eriments. 
Crosses have already been obtained between C. caudamarcensis and C. 
Papaya, 

Seeds of Castanea mollissima from Nankin (China) useful in crossing 
for the purpose of obtaining orchard chestnut-trees resistant to bark 
disease (Endothia parasitica). 

Seeds of Casianopsis sclerophylla from Nankin probably useful for the 
same purpose. 

Ziziphus mauritiana, cultivated in India (the best varieties being grown 
at Kandahar) ;its fruits are eaten fresh or dried. Z. from Kan¬ 

dahar. These tropical species are to be added to the already rich collection 
of varieties of Ziziphus with large and delicious fruits which have already 
been introduced from China into the United States where they are grafted 
on the common varieties and will soon be generally cultivated. 

The Kansu virbum.um (V, kansuense), of which the fruit is employed 
in preserve-making, could perhaps be used for the improvement of the 
native North American species (V, americanum). 


(itiij 
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From Canada, France, England, Italy and Java, several collections of 
red, black and yellow cfurrants have been imported. Currants are little 
grown in the United States, but would probably do well in the Northern 
States of the Union. 

Rubus racemosus from the Nilgin Mts. (British India). 

Several collections of avocado {Persea americana), ma^de in Guatemala 
by PoPENHOE, and containing the following varieties : ‘'panchoy early — 
benik midseason —- “ tumin **, exceptionally prolific — " kekci ' , 
early with small fruits that ripen slowly — ‘‘ mayapan *, one of the best 
in the collection, in the opinion of Popenhoe — cabual with special 
hazel-nut flavour — cantel ” a very small seeded variety — pankay *’ 
found at the altitude of 1500 m. (i. e. higher than for tropical countries) — 
" tertoh bearing fruits that weigh 1800gm. — a hitherto undescribed kind 
of Persea with fleshy persistent calix — coyo or schukte {Persea 
Schiedeana) a very rare species, also collected by Popenhoe in Guatemala, 
which is worth introducing into all tropical countries. This plant in the 
wild state bears fruit which are as good for the table as: those producedb>" 
P. americana ; it does not seem to be cultivated in any of the Botanical 
Gardens of the world. One form has a fine fruit weighing about 2 lb. 

Other fruit-bearing sj:>ecies^ collected by Popenhoe in Guatemala are : 
the Tortoise-shell cu.‘**tard-apple {Anona testudinea), with rather tough¬ 
skinned fruits containing large seeds and with pulp free of stone-cells — 
cereza or capulf the mountain wild cherry-tree {Prtmus salicifolia)^ 
bearing bunches of large fruits (some 18 mm. in. diameter) and with a taste 
similar to that of the ordinary cherry etc. 

Mangifera caesia, resembling the mango, worth testing as a grafting 
stock and in crossing experiments. 

Garcinia muUiflora of Kiayingchow, near Swatow (China) produces 
small fruits of delicious flavour resembling that of the mangoi-tan. A*- 
thi.s tree can resist a temperature of —3<> C it could probably be grown in 
other than tropical countries, while its similarity to the true mangostan 
might render it useful in selection work. 

A hitherto undescribed tpecies of Rollinia coming from the valleys of 
North Columbia, and bearing edible fruit with orange-coloured skin and 
pulp, and the biriba {Rollinia mucosa), imported from Brazil, form another 
group of Anonaceae to be added to the collection that is being made for 
crossing experiments at Miani, Florida. 

Cuatemoya a hybrid between the atemoya (Anona cherimola 
X A. squamosa) which produces delicious fruit, and the “ custard apple 
or basket anona {A. reticulata), liave been obtained by Wester from the 
Uamao Experiment Station (Philippines). 

Guabiroba {Compomanesia Fenzliana), a native of Lavras (Minas Ge- 
raes, Brazil), a Myrtacea with delicious flavour similar to that of the guava. 
In the Plant Introduction Garden of Miani, Florida, it has proved resistant 
to frosts and would probably bear excellent fruit wherever it was cultivated. 
Nephelium bassacense from Cochin China comparable to N. lappaceum 
from Java, which produces a delicious fruit, 
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lyitoco (Calamus sp.), from Kaingan (lyU^on du Nord, Philippines), 
with bunches of small, slightly acid fruits with a pleasant taste and 
keeping well. 

Tree tomato (Cyphomandra hetacea), a Solanacea cultivated for its 
fruit in British Ivast Africa. 

Forest trees, — A new species of Picea (P. Meyeri), of large size 
coming from Shing-hungsham, in the province of Chihli (China). 

Ash from Chinese Turke’-tan (Fraxinus potamophila). This species 
proved perfectly resistant at Follon (Nevada), and will be a valuable tree 
for the poor land of the di^ trict. 

A black, tropical walnut from Porto-Rico (Juglans portoricensis) 
which attains the height of 20-25 m. and produces fruits 3-5 cm. in length. 
Useful for the proposed hybridisation trials with the object of obtaining 
quickly-growing timber walnut trees. 

Prunus serrulata sachalinensis, which is probably the best wood-pro¬ 
ducing cherry-tree. It grow^ to the height of 20 111. Several varieties of 
a collection of cherr3^-trees imported from Japan have shown every sign of 
possible acclimatisation on the Atlantic sea-board of the United States. 

“ Tzu [Catalpa Bitngei), imi)orted from Chekiang (China), a tree of 
rapid growth. It attain^ the height of 30 m. and furnishes a very valuable 
wood for the fancy turnery trade. Much recommended for planting along 
the ditches and irrigation canals of the f emi-arid regions of the Ihaited 
States. F. D. 

1032 - New and Noteworthy Philippine Plants (1). — Merrill, f. d (Director and 

Botani.^nt, Bureau ol Science, Manila), in 1 he Philippine Journ^d of Scicnccy Vol 20. 

No 4, pp 3 f) 7 * 47 ('» Manila, April n)22 

The 17th of a .■•erieK of ‘tudies pitbliphed by the author. In the present 
paper io6 new species are described. Amongst there included a further 
ilescription of Ficus argentca Blanco, pre\’iously known onb' from Bi,anco’s 
imperfect detcrijjtion. Polychroa lA>ureiro is accepted the proper gen¬ 
eric name for the group long known Pellonia Gandichaud. The few 
Philippine forms formerly })laced in Polytrema are row transferred to 
Hall ter acantha. Three gei'era are reported for the fir.'-t time viz. Pyrenaria, 
Pleiocarpidia and Cowiea, the latter a recently described genus, previously 
known by a single s^jecies in British North Borneo. A few notes, on nomen¬ 
clature are included, which involve some changes in specific names. 

L. V. 

*033 - Nickel and Cobalt in living Organisms. vkknadsky, w. j., in cemptes ren- 

dus de I'AcaiUmte des Sciences, Vol. 17.1, No. K, p. 3 « 2 - 2»'5 Pari^, Auk 21, IQ2> 

Nickel and cobalt belong by geochemical reactions, by the primary 
and partly secondary minerals and by their behaviour in the organisms, 
to the isomorphous series of magnesium. The elements which form this 
series give rise to similar chemical phenomena and to compounds which 
have similar functions in both the inorganic and organic spheres. 

(i) See R. July n>22, No. [Ed.) 
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In biochemistry, five elements of the series, iron, copper, manganese 
magnesium and zinc perform similar functions and replace each other. 
They form an integral part in many complex proteinic pigments which 
are fundamental in the physiological processes of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms :— chlorophyll, hemoglobin, hemocyanin, hemosycotypin, pin- 
naglobin, etc. Certain physiological phenomena suggest the same chem¬ 
ical facts. It is to be inferred that other elements of the group will 
also show similar behaviour. These elements are nickel, cobalt, cadmium 
and possibly also indium. The last two have not yet been found in living 
organisms. 

In 1854, J* Forchhammer recognised the presence of nickel and cobalt 
in marine algae and in the ash of oak ; they have also been casually noted, 
but hitherto there has been no systematic experimentation. 

In these conditions the writer in 1918-19 started experiments at Klief 
with the co-operation of the Academy of Sciences of the Ukraine, but 
difficulties were caused by the civil war. However the two elements were 
found in all the organisms on which experiment was made with U. Tschou- 
gajeff’s reagent. In plants, the presence of nickel and cobalt can be 
determined quantitatively. 

The presence of nickel and cobalt was recognised in all the mosses 
examined from the neighbourhood of Kief. M. J. Bezsmertny, the 
writer's assistant, found them in the following plants in the district : — 
Plantago media — Ficaria ranunctdoides — Saliva pratensis — Taraxa¬ 
cum officinale — Avena puhescens — Lamium purpureum — Capsella 
Bursa-pastor is — Stratiotes aloides — Lysimachia thyrsiflora. Prof. W. 
Sadikov, of the Radium Institute at the Russian Academy of Sciences 
at Petrograd, foimd cobalt in Echium vulgare L. at Salgnirka, Crimea. 

The experiments made by I. C. Starynkewitch have disclosed 
the presence of traces of nickel in house mice. Iv. V. 

1034 - Chemical analysis of the Gramineae, Pa/r/cxf/n Maximum^ P^Jumen- 
torum and P, barbinode. — See No. 105 ^ ot this Review. 

1035 - Action of soluble Salts of Lead on Plants* — bonnbt, f., in Compus rendus de 
VAcacUmtc des Sciences, Vol. 17^, 7, pp. 488-401. I’aiis, Feb. 12, 1922. 

With the object of determining the action of soluble salts of lead, nu¬ 
merous tests were made in 1914011 Bordeaux wheat, buckwheat, lupin, lentil, 
cabbage, etc. The seeds, disinfected in alcohol, were set to germinate in 
distilled water, and the young plants were placed in solutions of various 
salts of lead of different degrees of strength. The results were as follows : — 

1) The plants subjected to a strong dose of salt (decinormal solu¬ 
tions) absorbed the lead, which was only found again in the bark of the 
roots. 

2) The lead taken out of the solutions was found in its entirety 
in the ash of the roots of the plant tested, and no traces were found in the 
ashes of the stalks and leaves. 

3) Decinormal solutions of acetate or nitrate of lead are toxic 
for wheat (killed in 20 days), buckwheat (in 7 days), lupin (in 4 days). 
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balsanune (in 2 days), lentils (in i day) and cabbage. At the strengths 
used, the^ salts of potassium, magnesium and caldium did not appear 
to be antidotes of the lead. 

4) Acetate and nitrate ot lead gave identical resuHs with wheat 
and cress. Uhe younger the plant when subjjected to Ihe test, the more 
sensitive is it to the poison. 

5) The more concentrated the solution of the salt, the more active 
is its absorption. 

6) The transpiration of plants subjected to the action of lead was 
markedly decreased in comparison wdth plants which were grown in pure 
water. 

Further experiments made by the writer in 1921 have fully con¬ 
firmed these results. They have further shown that the salts of lead cause 
important modifications in the external morphology of the roots. In pure 
water roots are long and much branched, thin and unfurnished with ab¬ 
sorbent hairs ; in solutions of lead they are, on the contrary, short, thick 
and provided wdth numerous absorbent hairs. When the growth of the 
stalk is arrested by the lead salts., the growth of the roots is continued, 
though more slowly, in the same proportions as in normal conditions. 

A. d. B. 

1036 - The R61e of Manganese in Plants. — mc hargue, j. s., in The journal of the 
American Chemical Soc'^cty, V '<»1 44. No 7, pp. 15^2-159^. WashiiiRton, July 192-2 

The presence of manganese in the soil and in the ash of plants was 
first detected by vScheble in 1774, but during the nineteenth centurv 
few researches were made as to the function of this element. Mention 
should be made of the work of Bertrand (1897) Brenchley 

(1914) who concluded that manganese is an element essential to the eco¬ 
nomy of plant life. During the last 20 years, considerable attention has 
been given to the agricultural problem of manganese and the author 
knows of as many as 150 investigations on the subject. 

While engaged on botanical research work necessitating a test for 
manganese, the author found that the latter is present in the seeds of 
many plants, and especially in the seed-coats, the integument of wheat 
containing approximately 0.02 % of its dry weight of manganese. This 
induced him to make investigations for the purpose of determining the 
functions of manganese by growdng seedlings in Pfeiffer^s nutrient so¬ 
lution after carefully removing all trace of manganese from the compounds 
used in its preparation. This precaution was necessary as in previous 
experiments the calcium, magnesium and iron salts used as plant nutrients 
were found to have contained the small percentage of manganese required 
by the seedlings. vSeveral lots of wheat were grown, some with and others 
without manganese. No difference between them was noticed for the 
first 6 or 8 weeks, but a little later the plants deprived of manganese 
behaved very differently from the others ; their leaves, owing to lack of 
chlorophyll, became yellowish-green instead of deep green. The differences 
between the two sets of plants increased as they approached maturity. 
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those without manganese made a stunted growth and produced no seed. 
The dry weight of the plants given manganese exceeded by 135 % that 
of those deprived the element. 

Other experiments were made with Alaska peas with very similar 
results. When analysed, the plants that had received manganese were 
found to contain 0.179 % element, whereas those to which no 

manganese had been added showed only traces derived probably from the 
seeds. The importance of manganese to plant development was also 
proved by growing several different species on sand ; at the present time, 
there are 20 different series of experiments in progress on the subject. 

It may be assumed that the small quantity of manganese always 
present in the seed is sufficient to maintain a normal metabolic process 
during the first few weeks of growth ; afterwards the manganese is used 
up in the formation of new tissues and plants that do not receive a fur¬ 
ther supply of this necessary element become chlorotic. The first change 
to be noted is a lack in the development of chlorophyll in the lately 
formed tissues and the growing parts ; finally the tips of the branches 
die back, and the plant almost ceases to develop further. 

It appears that leguminous plants are more sensitive to want of 
manganese than non-legumes ; this suggests that the element is concerned 
in nitrogen assimilation and the synthesis of pn^teins. Manganese appa¬ 
rently plays the part of a necessary catalyst in plant metabolism, and 
together with iron, functions in the synthesis of chlorophyll. A. de B. 

1037 - Influence of Lime on Germination. — Maquiinne, 1^. and cerighklw, r., hi 

Comples tendus de VAcademic des Vol. 171, No 20, pp. 1270-1272. 

Kay 15, 1022. 

ICIaquknnk in collaboration with IIk.koxjssy, has shown that lime 
is indispensable to germination ; even in very small quantities it triples 
the length of the roots of peas in 6 days when compared with pure water 
cultures (1). 

The writers have examined the question again and made weight, 
tests independently of tests by length, and extended their experiments 
to various kinds of seeds, namely * peas, wheat, lentil, cabbage, cabbage 
lettuce, radish, buckwheat and maize. The seeds were washed in ster¬ 
ilised water for 24 hours and the maize seeds were sterilised with a 2 
per 1000 solution of sublimate. They were then made to germinate in 
sand soaked in pure distilled water. After 2 or 3 days they were treated 
partly with pure distilled water and partly with a i millionth solution 
of sulphate of limedn very weak proportions, similar to those obtained 
by heating pure water in a burnt clay beaker, which corresponds to about 
V26 the lime contained in Paris spring water. The growth took 
place partly in water or in a calcic solution, partly in sand soaked in 
water or solution. The temperaturQ was maintained at about 20^ C. and 
the experiments were made in the dark. They were continued as long 

(i) See i?. 1917, No. 813 iEd) 
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as growth of the young plants in the calcic solution lasted, while the growth 
of the plants in pure water ceased much earlier. 

The favourable action of lime on growth was confirmed for all the 
heeds, both as regards length and weight. The action was more marked 
in the roots than in the stalks. At the same time there was a total loss 
of dry matter, without doubt caused by the fact that respiration had 
become more active in the calcic solution owing to the larger growth 
of the young plant and was not compensated by photosynthesis, as growth 
took place in the dark. Maize alone seemed to be an exception, perhaps 
on account of the abundance of its re^erves. The revserves were used 
in unequal proportions, both absolutely and in proportion to final weight, 
which is in agreement with the earlier observations of In the seeds 

of cabbage, buckwheat and radish, the reserves diminished to a slightly 
less degree than in the control ; consequently the writer su.spects some 
errors in the experiments. In the others the diminution was more marked. 
In any case, lime exerts slight influence on the organisation of the re~ 
^'-erves, which proves that it does not act of its own accord on respiration. 

L. V. 

1038 - Effect of Rdntgen Rays on Cells of Vida faba.^ Komtjuo, 1£ (Botanical 
In^^titute, Collc}»?e i>f A^rriculture, Imperial l^niversity, Tokyo), in The Boiumcnl Ma- 
L'iiz'^ne, Vol. XXXVT, No. 424, pp 4 i ~45 Tokyo, April 1022 

Seeds of Viaa Faba (var. ** Hyogo ”) were steeped in water for 77 
hours (until they had absorbed 57.87 moisture), and exposed to rays at 
various intensities (20 H, 40 H and 50 H). and were then sown in sand. 
After 8 davs, the tips of the radicles were fixed in Fi.FMMiNa’s fluid together 
with controls (stained sections etc.). The most noticeable changes were seen 
with the radicles of specially irradiated seeds: enlargement of the cells of 
parenchymatous tissue sometimes to an unnatural size and of the nucleus ; 
increase in the number of nucleoli; vacuolisation of nucleolus and cytoplasm, 
decrease of chromatic substance (karyolytic anrl occasional pycnotic 
conditions). \^arious physiological changes are e\'idcnt ■ (mitosis, asym¬ 
metrical mitosis, multinucleated cells etc.). There is an ()bvious effect 
on tissues as a whole. The motlifications resulting from intense rays, are 
considered by the author to be partly due to lessened vitality of the C3^to- 
jdasm (senescense), that is insiiflicient for normal di\Tsion. The author 
believes the degenerative changes of tumour cells to be of a similar nature. 

L. V. 

i03Q ... Tha Effect of Iron and Aluminium Salts upon the Growth of Maize. — 

Arndt, C. H., in American Tonrnal of Botanv, Vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 47-7 1, 6 figs, i Tabic, 
bibliography of 46 works, Brooklyn, N. Y., February lyii. 

The investigations of Hoffek and Carr on maize diseases have 
shown that a brown or brownish-purple discoloration of the lower por¬ 
tion of the nodal tissue is often associated with evidences of malnutri¬ 
tion and root-rot. Chemical anal3"sis re\'ealed the presence of considerable 
quantities of iron and aluminium in the discoloured areas. The injec¬ 
tion of iron salts produced a similar change of colour, increased the ca- 
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talase and oxidase activities, and reduced the H-ion concentration. Alu* 
minium salts produced no discoloration, but their effect upon the phy¬ 
siological activities were similar to those exerted by iron salts. Stalk 
and root-rot organisms were usually associated with the accumulation 
of iron and aluminium in the coloured area. 

In IQ15 BordnAr reported a correlation between a high aluminium 
content of the sugar beet and its infection by bacterial organisms. His 
analyses showed that an accumulation of aluminium preceded infection, 
which indicates that it was related in some way to decreased resistance 
to infection. 

The author gives a historical review of the many experiments that 
have been made on the subject of the toxic action upon plants of an ex¬ 
cess of iron and aluminium (which is generally attributed to the increased 
acidity of the soil), and on the different effects of the various salts. 

The object of the author*s investigations was to determine the form 
and conditions of the toxic action of iron and aluminium salts upon maize 
and he gives a detailed account of the technique employed. Solution 
cultures were made in the main part of this experimental work, the re 
suits being checked with sand cultures. The solution chosen was the 
one employed satisfactorily bv Hartwkix and Pemrkr for studying the 
effect of aluminium sulphate on barley and rye. It contained : acid 
calcium phosphate, calcium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, potassium chlo¬ 
ride, magnesium sulphate with traces of aluminium, manganese and zinc. 

The author also tried a quite different and less complicated solution 
containing acid potassium j^hosphate, calcium nitrate and magnesium 
sulphate. This solution was recommended hy the Committee on the 
Salt Requirements of Representative Agricultural Plants. 

The iron phosphate behaved very differently in the two solutions. 

In the first, the best results were obtained with 7 mg. per litre ; with 
larger or smaller amounts the maize was less vigorous, whereas higher 
concentrations proved distinctly toxic. 

In the second solution the same salt remained inactive, even when 
used in quantities 5 times as large as in that mentioned above. 

The action of the various iron salts was different; thus optimum 
growth was obtained in the second solution with 0.0005 N. ferrous sul¬ 
phate, whereas a 0.001 N., or 0.002 N. concentration of ferric nitrate 
produced a precixntation and the plants became chlorotic. Ferrous sul¬ 
phate was almost twice as toxic as ferric sulphate, for the latter was more 
readily precipitated and its depressing effect was closely related to the 
H-ion concentration produced by its hydrolysis or precipitation. 

Sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric acids were about equally toxic 
when added to either solution in low concentration. Sulphuric acid is 
however the best tolerated, especially by the roots. The aluminium 
and iron salts of these acids behaved in the same manner, their effect 
depending upon the acid radical. 

An initial H-ion concentration less than pH = 3.7 had little effect upon 
the rate of growth, for in most cases, the plant tended to shift the reac 
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tion tcrti^ixls neutrality. In this it was not however always successful^ 
thus when ferrous Sulphate and certain concentrations of the chlorides 
were added to the cultures, plant growth increased the initial H-ion con¬ 
centration of the solution. The reaction was most readily shifted towards 
neutrality when the acidity was due to sulphuric acid which, as has been 
seen, had the least depressing action upon growth and therefore the change 
in the reaction was proportional to the size and activity of the plant. 

In the first solution, the aluminium salts remained in solution and 
were directly toxic, in the second, they were readily precipitated and 
hence exerted an indirect toxic action due to the H-ion concentration 
produced. The nitrate seemed to be somewhat more toxic than the other 
aluminium salts and showed a greater tendency to produce chlorosis. 

Both iron and aluminium salts collected in the lower portion of the 
nodal region, but only the first produced discoloration. 

In sand, the toxicity of the acid and salts was much reduced, higher 
concentrations being needed to produce the same effects. 

I.. V. 

1040 - Growth of Plants in Relation to Soil Humidity. — See No. 1014 ol this Review. 

1041 - Reaction in Fresh Water caused by Aquatic Plants. — i^apicque, i,., and 
Kergomaru, Tllcr6se,in Comptes rendus de la Soctete de Btologte^ Vol. hXXXVII, No. 26 
pp. 512-515* Paris, July 15, 1022. 

The writers have experimented on Spirogyra and Elodea canadensis) 
they could not make use of Potamogeton and Algae [Mongeoiia ?) taken 
from the Seine because these plants were too laden with bacteria and 
animalculae which exerted a disturbing action. 

They arranged the plants in open vessels containing Seine water or 
spring water. These two waters had a concentration of hydrogen ions 
(pH) respectively equal to 7.3 and 7.6 : leaving the former standing in 
the open air its alkalinity slowly increased until it reached pH = 7.8, 
evidently due to the escape of carbonic acid gas, produced by microorgan¬ 
isms in the pipes. Under the action of aquatic plants in the proportion 
of I gm, of green matter to 50-100 cubic cm. of water, the alkalinity de¬ 
creased in the dark until a slight acidity was attained, that is to say that 
it was less than pH == 7, whereas in the Hght the alkalinity increased 
and in the sun could, in a few hours, exceed pH = q and even reach 
pH 10. This action decreased when the sky was overcast. 

It is evident that two opposite actions came into play, namely ex¬ 
piration of carbonic acid, which caused the acidity to increase, and chlo¬ 
rophyll assimilation, which caused it to decrease, a fact previously de¬ 
monstrated by lyOEB, by Ostkrhout, who made use of it as a method 
for measuring chlorophyll activity and by Wxjrmskr who made much 
use of that method. The experiments of these writers, made on marine 
algae had shown only relatively slight variations, not exceeding a loga¬ 
rithmic unit, while in the course of the above-mentioned experiments 
the variation reached three units. 

U. V, 
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1043 - Bffeet of Tnuisptntioii on Aboorptkni of Snlts by flio nnnt.— Mobnckbr, w. c.^ 

in American Journal of Botany^ Vol 9, No. 6, pp. 311-329* bibliography of 22 worksl 

Brooklyn. N. Y., June J922. 

Several contradictory reports have been issued in connection with, 
this.subject. Some’men of science ^tate that transpiration, and absorption 
of soil moisture regulate the absorption of mineral substances, whereas 
others do not admit this explanation. 

In order to clear up these differences of opinion, the author carried out 
a series of methodical experiments. One of these tests was made with a 
pure line barley grown for 5 weeks in Knop's solution, in both summer and 
winter. Transpiration was accelerated or retarded in three ways . 

1) Variation in atmospheric moisture, by limiting air space and 
introducing moisture by means of atmometers (Livingston) and running 
water, or by absorption with calcium chloride. 

2) Variation in light intensity, which accelerates or hinders physio- 
logical functions and also affects transpiration. The author exposed 
some plants to direct sunlight and others were grown in the shade. 

3) Modification in concentration of the moisture necessary for plant 
nutrition in such a way as to assist or hinder the osmotic changes in the 
roots. With this end in view, the Knop solution was diluted to half 
strength in some cases and in others the concentration was doubled. 

In decreasing transpiration by means of the first method, viz. increas¬ 
ing atmospheric moisture when the concentration on the nutrient solution 
remains constant, no appreciable variation was noticeable in the amount 
of ash. If on the contrary, the shading method is employed, that is to say 
reducing the photosynthetic activity to almost half its usual strength,, 
the quantity of ash is similarly decreased. Reduction of transpiration by 
means of increased concentration of nutrient solution causes decrease in ash. 

As regards dry weight, the amount of ash varies Wry little even if 
transpiration is accelerated or liindered. 

The results indicate that transpiration has no influence whatever on 
absorption of mineral salts. On the contrary, it is the quantity of organic 
matter produced by the plant which regulates absorption. As this increases 
considerably under the influence of sunlight, the quantity of ash also in¬ 
creases. Darkness has the opposite effect. To a limited extent, but always 
in an indirect manner the concentration of the nutrient solution surroun- 
ing the roots and atmospheric moisture surrounding the leaves behaves 
in a similar way. In every case the relation between the total weight 
and the quantity of ash remains constant. 

The author has made several investigations in order to study the effect 
of different conditions on the root and shoot. The most important conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn from the results obtained was that, compared with the 
stem, the root develops more vigorously in the shade than in the sunlight, 
(determinations with dry matter). This deduction is not applicable in 
connection with the effect of light or darkness on transpiration. There is 
no appreciable difference in this respect, between plants grown under 
moist conditions and those grown under dry conditions. L. V. 
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X043 - Process 0 ! A88im!latlD]i of Phosj^orie AcM in Plants. — See No. 1027 of this 

Revfew. • 

1044 On the Catalysis of Seeds. — Db Vilmorin I., and Cazaubok, in Compte$ 
tendus de VAcadim^e des Sciences^ Vol. 175, No. i, pp 50-51. Paris, July 3, 1922. 

A. N6mec and F. Duchon had shown that the germinative faculty 
of seeds decreased parallel with the force of catalysis. The writers con¬ 
firmed that result for some varieties of peas, and showed the relationship 
very clearly. 

In this work they have taken up the enquiry for very showly germi¬ 
nating seeds of trees, with the object of replacing, if possible, the deter¬ 
mination of catalysis by germination tests. They experimented with va¬ 
rieties of pines and larches, but the relationsliip failed, probably because 
these seeds have an impermeable envelope. 

There have also been cases in which the seeds, though obviously 
dead, still reacted strongly on oxygenated water producing a considerable 
liberation of oxygen. After heating for half an hour at 100® C the amount 
of gas liberated became insignificant. L. V. 

1045 > Weight and Size of Seeds as Factors influencing Yield. — See No. ion of this 

Review, 

1046 - Hard Moroccan Wheats. — MifeOE, E.,inCow/)<dS rendus des seances deV Academu 
d' A ex* culture de Ftance, Vol VTllI, No 17, l>p. 522-527, May ro, i<)22 and No 20, 
pp, 584-588, May 31, 1922, Paris. 

Wheat cultivation covers an area of about 800 000 ha. in Morocco. 
The varieties grown are all of more or less impure. The different forms can 
however be isolated and may be grouped in classes corresponding to four 
essential types Zrea, Trikkia, Asker and Maizza. The Zrea group has gen¬ 
erally straight elongated, pyramidal fairly compact ears tapering at the 
top, with long white or slightly pigmented awns and with solid or semi¬ 
solid straw. The grain is large, decidedly hard, non-symmetrical with 
concave base. In this class, the white Zreas and the red Zrcas wheats 
are well known and much valued. 

The Trikkia group is also very common; it is characterised by a short, 
liighly compact, oblong or triangular ear sometimes club shaped and cur¬ 
ved, very broad in section ; the grain is non-symmetrical, with the base 
usually flat or even slightly convex and with the apex often crooked. 
The straw is solid or semi-solid and shorter than that of the Zreas. The 
wheats are divided into white and red varieties. 

The Asker group is especiall}'^ common in northern Morocco ; under 
this designation are classed the smooth eared varieties, yellow or white, 
with white awns and solid straw, hard grain, shorter and thicker than the 
preceding, more rounded and always of a dark colour. The ears are fairly 
long, semi-open, generally cylindrical and much narrower than the Trikkias 
and Zreas. This class is grown on poor soils. 

The Maizza group includes all the blackeared wheats; it is divided 
into smooth Maizza and hairy Maizza. It is a complex group directly 






atlied to the two priiidi^al classes of white wheats, thte Zt^as and the 
Trikkias. 

A comparative study of these wheats has been made for a year. They 
were sown on the December i, 1920 in a poor sandy soil, in lines 20 cni. 
apart, at a depth of 7 cm. and eadi grain was 5 cm. from the,next. The 
rainfall for the year was rather above the average. The hard Moroccan 
wheats have shown themselves to be rather late, somewhat subject to 
rust but possess good agricultural qualities. The Zreas have given the 
best results, especially the white smooth kinds. The average weight of 
the ears exceeds 5 grammes. The Trikkias are placed second with an 
average weight of ears 4.37 gm. 

The Maizzas, inferior to the former, are however better than the 
Askers. 

Chemical analysis indicates a high percentage of nitrogenous matter 
sometimes exceeding 15 % and very little moisture. 

In short, accordimx to this preliminary test, the hard Moroccan wheats 
are wheats of excellent quality and value. P. C 

1047 ~ Is the Transplantation of Maize advantageous ? — Korettini, a. (r isUtuto 

Soperiorc Agrario Sperimentale, Perugia), in L*Haifa acrtcola. Year 50, No. 8, pp. 259- 
263. Piacenza, Aug, 1922. 

ScHREBKR in France and Uepiani in Italy have suggested the trans¬ 
planting of maize so that it may serve as a second crop after wheat. This 
method is not however employed in any of the countries where maize is 
cultivated. As no experimental data were available, the writer has tried 
this method several times at San Dond di Piave and on the estate of Casa- 
lina, attached to the Institute of Agricultural Ivxperiments at Perugia 
and has made the following report:— 

1) The growth of maize by transplanting is technically possible, 
as the plants take root again fairly easily and slight watering at the time 
of transplanting suffices to ensure that nior6 than go % take root again 
in normal conditions. 

2) As compared with plants from direct sowing, those which 

have been transplanted have greater root development owing to the 
greater number of internodes covered by the soil, and not less development 
of the part above ground; they ripen 10 to 15 days earlier and certainly 
give a higher yield. On the other hand there is the increased cost of la* 
bour, wliich, in ordinary circumstances makes the transplantation of maize 
generally undesirable, except in special conditions as for example to replace 
crops that have failed or blanks caused by insects or other agents in or¬ 
dinary crops, or else as a second crop after wheat. F. D. 

1048 - Competition in Rice Transplanting in the Province of Hovara (Italy) 
in 1021 (i), — Novezh, N., Tognato, E., and Roffia, A., in VAgricoltura pratica^ 
year XXVl, No. 2, pp. 24-31 Novara, J922. 

With the object of encouraging rice growers to adopt on a large scale 
the practice of transplanting, the " Comitato provinciale di Propaganda 

(i) See R. Nov. 1921» No. 1x13- {Ed,) 





per le colture alimeatari della provincia di Novara in coUaborati<ni 
with the '' R. Stazione Sperimentale di Risicoltura of Vercelli and with 
the Cattedra ambulante di Agricoltura '' of the Province, held a prize 
con^tition for the agricultural year 1921. The prizes amounted to 
22 000 lire and the total area of the competing rice fields measured 163.20 ha. 
The variety grown was in all cases but one (Onsen), the original Chinese 
rice. The present article was the Report of the examining Committee 
for the competition. Out of 27 transplanting experiments, 9 were made on 
a new ricefield, — 13 after rape for seed — i after colza for seed — i after 
rye for seed — 2 on fallow land —*i on a 10 year old rice field. The pro¬ 
duction of rape and colza was 7.50 qx. to 13 qx. of seed per hectare, and 
that of the first crop of hay from 22 to 42 and up to 70 qx per ha. 

Transplanting was limited to small portions of the rice field ; it was 
easy to make comparisons at any point between the transplanted rice 
and that grown in the ordinary way ; they showed that transplanting 
itself allowed very liigh average productions of 60 to 65 and up to 78 qx 
of paddy per hectare to be obtained. 

In all these tests and to a more marked degree than in those of 
former years, thanks to the increasing improvement in method especially 
as regards the date of transplanting, the number of plants in each small 
bunch, the distance between the bunches, etc., the various and imi>ortant 
advantages which are the result of the adoption of transplanting have 
been observed. They may be summed up a**' follows : — 

1) a surplus production of from 8 to 10 qx of paddy per ha. ; 

2) a .secondary crop of rape, colza, forage, or in any case of good 
green manure ; 

3) less impoverishment of the soil consequent on shorter sub¬ 
mersion ; 

4) better grown stalks, and consequently greater resistance to 
lodging ; 

5) increased development of the panicles and the grain and greater 
purity of the seed. 

6 ) better distribution and increased emplo3^ment of manual labour. 

1049 ~ The Encouragement of the Growth of Lupins in Germany. simoi^, ptoC. 

(Drebden), in Deutsche Latidwirtschafthche Presse, Year 49, No. 46, pp. 316-317, 

2 figs, Berlin, June 10, i<)22. 

The growth of lupins is being developed in Germany and should be 
encouraged, as the seeds, when deprived of their bitterness by improved 
methods give an excellent food, rich in protein. The writer remarks 
that the plant grows not only on light soils, as is generally believed but alsd 
on sandy-loam and close granitic soils ; it is only necessary that the soil 
should not contain too much lime (r). Thanks to its vigorous and well 
developed root system, the lupin is able to find its food even in poor soils ; 
this observation is specially apphcable to phosphorus. Further, like all the 
Leguminosse, this plant enriches the soil with nitrogen, and is therefore an 

(j) See JS. May-June 1922, No. 551* (£^) 
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advantageous crop. In order to sSecnre nitrogen fixaition it is necessary 
to have recourse to inoculation. Although some species of lupins, includ¬ 
ing the yellow, have been grown in Germany for a long time, its general 
diffusion is still limited. For this reason the root-inhabiting bacteria of the 
lupin are either not common in soils in Germany or entirely absent. It 
is true that, in many places, similar plants are found such as the little 
Ornithopus perpusillus of sandy uncultivated soils, and certain perennial 
species of lupins native of North America, grown for ornamental purposes 
or found in woods ; but the bacterial species which ate special to them, 
when inoculated on lupins, only produce a feeble growth of nodules. 

The Saxon Experimental Station of Vegetable Physiology at Dres¬ 
den has made various experiments of inoculation of lupins with root- 
inhabiting bacteria of various other Deguminous plants. For the yellow 
lupin {Lupinus luteus) only the bacteria of serradella {Ornithopus sativus) 
hasten the growth of the plant in similar degrees to those of the bacteria 
of the yellow lupin itself ; the bacteria of other Leguminous plants, such 
as beans, vetches, red clover, etc. are inert, and the growth of the plant 
takes place with difficulty, as with the uninoculated control. It is therefore 
desirable to make use of bacterial colonies taken from the lupins themselves. 
The inoculation of the soil with another soil is difficult, costly and uncer¬ 
tain and the inoculation of seeds with pure bacterial cultures is preferable. 
When the crop is already advanced, it may still be worth while to make a 
late inoculation. 

Inoculation is indispensable in soils on which lupins are grown for the 
first time, but naturally this does not suffice in itself and for example 
the plants must have a certain amount of potash and phosphorus at their 
disposal. 

For twenty years the bacterial cultures " Azotogen supplied by the 
Dresden Experiment Station, have given excellent results. The growtli 
of lupins has succeeded very well even in very poor, granitic soils culti¬ 
vated for the first time * the inoculated lupins have made a vigorous growth, 
while those not inoculated have grown poorly. 

Inoculation will prove very important for making large areas culti¬ 
vable. In this connection the writer states that in Germany there are 
still 2 million hectares of non-marshy land uncultivated and a still greater 
area of marshy land. ’ L. 

1050 - Action of various Manures on Beans. — van hautbn, a. (Landw. VersuchS' 
felde der ITniversitftt Oottiugcn), in Journal fur Landwirtschaft^ Vol. 70, No. i, pp. 1-7. 
* Berlin, July 1022. 

Autumn sowings were made in 8 plots, which had already been manured 
in previous years and in which the last crop had been barley ; they contain¬ 
ed average amounts of phosphates and lime. Spring manuring was given 
with 50 % potassic salt, sulphate of ammonia and basic slag variously 
compounded. 

During growth the lack of potash was already revealed in the plots 
to which no potassic fertiliser had been applied : the plants did not flourish 
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and the leaves turned yellow, these differences becoming more marked 
after flowering. In the plots which were defective in potash, maturation 
was earKer, but the yield lower ; on the other hand manuring with potash 
caused the yield to show a constant increase though to a less degree when 
manuring with potash was accompanied by manuring with phosphates. 
^Nitrogenous fertilisers did not have any b^efidal rfEect, which is to be 
explained by the fact that the beans are able to supply themselves with 
nitrogen. Phosphatic fertilisers were clearly injurious, evidently because 
the soil was already over supplied. The yield, in quintals per ha., was as 
follows: control 12.20 — with potassic fertiliser 16 — with phosphatic 
11.40 — with nitrogenous lo — with potassic and nitrogenous 16 — 
with potassic and phosphatic 13 — with phosphatic and nitrogenous 8 — 
with the three fertilisers combined i$X)0. 

At the same station, Fest had obtained, in 1908, a similar result with 
the same fertilisers. In estimating the yield in dry matter, the general 
results are not modified appreciably. The average size of the seeds was 
very nearly the same, their weights varied from 36.23 to 41.01 gm. per 
100 seeds. 

The percentage of crude protein was less in the seeds of the potash 
plots, because, in the latter stages of maturation, the non nitrogenous ex¬ 
tracts are preferentially deposited in the seeds. In the potash plots, 
the maturation of the seeds and consequently the deposit of the non-nitro- 
genous substances, a)uld be completely effected. Absolutely however, the 
amount of protein was greater in the potash plots. 

Contrary results were given for starch and fats. On the other hand, 
the percentage of ash was greater in the potash plots, and potash in 
large quantities was found in the ash. L. V. 

1051 - Brazilian Forage Plants (i), — De Souza Brito, E. C. (Escola Superior de Agn- 
cultuia e Medicina Veterinaria), Apuntumentos sobre as nossas prindpaes forragens 
natiyas e ailtivadas, Mtnisierio da Af^icuUura^ IndusUia c Cammercto, Servifo de Infor- 
ma^es, Rio de Janeiro, *"* A. Eavoura, Boletim da Sociedade Nac%oml4e Ai^ficuU 
tura, Year XXIV, Nos. o and lo, pp. 380-385; Nos. ii and 12, pp. 425-432. Rio 
de Janeiro, Sept.-Dec. 

Dr. DE Souza first considers the importance of the forage question for 
Brazil. He then quotes all that the Argentine has done to improve its 
pastures by replacing the hard native grasses by more tender grasses and 
specially by acclimatising leguminous plants from Europe. He then 
studies, from a practical standpoint, the principal Brazilian forage plants, 
indigenous and cultivated, at least such of them as have been determined 
botanically, analysed and tested in the “ postos zootechnicos 

Indigenous forage grasses or those which have become wied. 
— i) “ Capim gorduraor Catiugueiro (Melinis minuUflora (2). - - 
This is one of the commonest forage plants in almost all the States of 

(1) Sec R. JQ15, No. 472 ; R. 1917, No. 1020 ; R, 1921, Nos. 386, m6 and tty. 

(2) Syn. Panicum imnuUfhrum. See if. 1915, No. 20T ; 1917, No, 18; 1021, 
^o. 816. {Ed,) 
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Bradll. Under a temperate cUxnate, it forms .permaneat pastures, sometimes 
very exteUsive^ as in *aae numerous ‘'fazendas'' in the States of Rio .de 
Janeiro, SSo Paulo, Goyaz, etc. It grows well with the Ireguminos^e* 
According to the analyses which have been made at the “ Posto ZooteCh- 
nico Federal ", it contains, before flowering, 12.8 % of digestible nutritive 
substances, with a nutritive ratio of i: 20, and after flowering, 21.9 % 6f 
digestible matter with a nutritive ratio of i The hay contains 49 % 

of digestible substances. This plant is chiefly suitable for milch cows. 
There are 3 varieties:— " gordura branco " (white var.) — " gordura 
roxo de hastes finas y longas " (red var. with long thin stalks) — " gor¬ 
dura roxo de hastes curtas " or “cabello de negro " (red var. with short 
stalks). The first does best on strong deep soils ; the red “ capini " pre¬ 
fers stiff soils. This grass is resistant to drought; but not to excessive 
moisture. 

2) " Graminha" or " Capim de burro" {Cynodon Dactylon), — 
Couch-grass is common all over Brazil. The “ carrapicho bei<;o de boi " 
{Desmodium ascendens) is one of the very few leguminous plants that 
can i>e associated with it. It resists drought and trampling very well. 
Before, during and after flowering it contains respectively 21.8 — 26.7 

— 31.8 % of digestible nutritive matter, with the nutritive ratios i : 10 

— I; 10.7 — I : 13. 

3) Chloris orthonoion. — Perennial forage plant in high and low 
meadowland. It is one of the most hardy grasses ; it is very tender and 
delicate and is easily propagated by seed and resists cold and drought. 
These qualities make it useful, altliough it has no great nutritive value. 
Dr. x>E Andkadk found in it 6.8 of nitrogenous matter per 100 of dry 
matter. 

4) “ Capim mimoso — This name is given to several .sfiecies 
of grasses, some of which are not yet classified and which grow on natural 
pastures in areas having a temperate climate. The " capim mimo.so " 
of Matto Grosso and of Goyaz is Eragrosiis pelosa, very rich in nitrogen 
(12.66 % of the dry matter) and, consequently, ver>' much recommended 
for fattening cattle. The same species is called " panasco " in Ceard. 

At Parana, this name is given to both Andropogon tenet var. Neesii 
and Paspalum marginatum. The latter does not grow large, but it is 
well liked by cattle ; it stands cold and drought and burning does not de¬ 
stroy it. The grasvs is common both in the State of Minas Geracs and on 
the ridges of the bapa a,nd Urubu. 

Andropogon tener var. Neesii is one of the good forage plants of Parana ; 
it is tender and stands cold, drought and trampling. It also grows in the 
States of Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo. On the fertile and cool soils of the 
vStates of Sao Paulo and Parana grow two other species which bear the 
name" capim mimoso": — Panicum capiUare and P. niiidum. Their 
nutritive ratios are respectively i : 4.1 and t * 6.2 

Another " Capim mimoso ", Eragrosiis lugens var. glabrata, grows on 
tl^e most fertile soils of Minas and Goyaz up to Montevideo ; it is much 
liked by animals. 






5) Orspnainha de Campinas {GhUms raAiata). —This has neitli- 
er great growth nor is it hardy, biit the grass might be used for making 
winter paMure. It contains, in the dry matter, 5.4 of nitrogenous matter, 
and has a nutritive ratio of i : 8. Like all species of CMoris^ it flowers 
all the year round and produces much seed. Its propagation is easy and 
as a good forage plant it is worth growii^. It is very common in the little 
frequented pastures of the States of SSo Paulo, Matto Grosso and Goyaz. 

6) " Capim flor flecha " or “ lanceta {Panicum echinolaena). 

— Several species of the genera Letochlopa and Tristachava bear the same 
common names. Panicum eckinolaena grows on the upland of Uberaba 
up to Goyaz, Minas, etc., where breeders think highly of it. Before flower¬ 
ing it is tender and then becomes slightly tough. According to an analy¬ 
sis made at the Institute Agronoinico of Campinas {Boletin de AgricuUura 
de Sdo Paulo, March 1914), the nutritive ratio is i : 6.5 ; its composition 
is therefore good. The grass has a creeping habit and prefers cool soils ; 
it withstands fires and forms a good constituent of winter pastures. 

7) ** Capim branco ” {Paspalum brasiliense). — Very common in 
ITberaba, Parana, Goyaz, etc. It is slightly hairy, but tender and well 
liked by cattle. 

8) Capim do campo " (Panicum cayennensc). — In Para it 
bears the name of peiinacho It grows in the States of Parana, Sao 
Paulo, Minas, Goyaz, Pernambuco, etc. Cattle only eat the plant if bet¬ 
ter forage is lacking, because the blades are hairy and x>rickl3^ It stands 
drought and cold well. 

9) Grama coitimun '' (Paspalum notatum), —- It forms exten¬ 
sive pastures of good forages which grows all the year round. It contains 
6 .II % of nitrogenous matter and has a nutritive ratio of i : 5.7. 

10) “Grama das ra9asor “grama comprida “ {Paspalum diUi- 
tatum). — Indigenous and ver>’ common in southern firazil ; cattle like 
it well ; of high nutritive value and contains 7.94 % of nitrogenous matter, 
and has a nutritive ratio of i : 4.5. 

11) “ Capim guine legitimo “ (Panicum maximum). — Although 
probably of African origin, is native on dry soils throughout Brazil. It 
is perennial, of fairly high food value, easily grown, stands drought and 
is well liked by cattle ; makes good hay and gives several crops a year. 
Eight varieties are known, all of good quality. The analysis of plants be¬ 
fore flowering, made at the Institute agronoinico of Campinas, gave as 
composition of the dry matter : — Nitrogenous substances q.z5 % — 
fats 1.96 — organic matter 65.67 — non nitrogenous matter 32.26 — 
cellulose 22.2 — Nutritive ratio i : 3.8. It is tlie forage grass which is 
preferred in the Antilles, as it will support a large head of cattle. It is 
specially suited to rather sandy and humiferous soils. 

12) “Capim Jaragiid" or '"capimprovisorio“ (Andropo^on rufus) (x). 

— In Matto Grosso the plant is termed “ Sape gigante “ and “ Capim ver- 
melho in Goyaz, It is native in the State of Goyaz, Matto Grosso and 

(1) See JR, n>i 7 , No, 1154- (£<<•) 







Pianhy ; perennial; tillears strongly and grows to a large size. Cattle are 
partial to it. Thrives on cool clay soils and makes good hay provided 
that it is cut before flowering. It requires annual burning (which can be 
replaced by heating) and, on fertile soils, a large head of cattle, which slows 
its growth and delays its hardening. 

According to Dr. Athanassof’s analyses, at the ** Institute Agrono- 
mico " of Campinas, its digestible nutritive constituents and nutritive 
ratio have respectively the following values:— for green forage :— 
before flowering :— 15.6 % ; i : 6.8 — during flowering period :— 
18.9 % ; I : 20.2 — after flowering 20.33 % i • 25 — for hay :— made 
from grass before the flowering stage — 47.8 % ; i : 10.4 — made from 
grass after flowering 55.03 % ; i : 15.3 It forms excellent pastures by 
growing together with “ capim gordura " and leguminous plants. 

13) “ Capim coloniao of milha roxo " (Paspalum virgatum 
var. conspersum), — It grows in low cool soils ; is easily propagated ; 
gives good hay, provided it is cut before flowering — Percentage compo¬ 
sition (dry matter) :— Nitrogenous matter 6.07 — Fats 1.45 — Non- 
nitrogenous extracts 35.14 — Cellulose 5.14 — Organic matter 68.07 

— Nutritive ratio i : 6.4. The name milha is also given to tlie follow¬ 
ing allied species which have the same habitat and which, like the preced¬ 
ing grass, do not stand frost :— P, griseum {*' milha branco ”) of Parana 
and S§Lo Paulo — P. intermedium milha **) of Sao Paulo — P. malaco- 
phyllum (“ milha roxo '*) — P. aureum ('* milha doirado '') of Sao Paulo 
Minas, etc. — P. densum (*' milha branco " or " milha da Colonia "') — 
P, conspersum {*' milha do brejo '*) — P. alUssimum {** milha coloniSo 

— P. Cruz-Ardeae (*' milha de campo **) — P. laeve " milha do campo 
cultivado "). 

14) “ Pasto imperial " {Paspalum scoparium). — Indigenous from 
the Amazon up to Montevideo. There are 4 varieties :— i) smooth ; 
2) hairy; 3) with small flowers ; 4) with narrow blades. The height 
exceeds i m. ; it is propagated by rhizomes and by seed ; is resistant to 
heat. Plants analysed after flowering contained in the dry matter :— 
6.64 % nitrogenous matter ; 2.10 fat; 37.33 nitrogen free extract ; 21.82 
cellulose ; 67.89 organic matter ; nutritive ratio i : 6.4. 

15) Capim fino de folhas longas {Panicum oppressum). — In 

Para the plant called " cannarana fina It grows on the low lands of 

the State of Rio de Janeiro and of northern Brazil and prefers clay soils 
and provides a good forage. 

16) Capim de planta " (P. numidianum), — Has little nutri¬ 
tive value, but on cool soils gives every year several heavy crops. Nu¬ 
tritive ratio from i : 10 to i : 13.2. 

17) "Capim de Angola " (P^rmc^fw spectabile). — Introduced from 
Africa when colonisation commenced, it is grown in the low lands and is 
found wild on the banks of the Amazon and Guaiwre rivers in the States 
of Pernambuco, Bahia, CearA, as well as in the Guianas and the Lesser 
Antilles. Nutritive ratio 1:32. 

18) " Barba de bode *’ {Aristida pallens). — Grows in S&o Paulo, 
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Rio Grande, etc. Cattle eat it so long as it is young and tender. Before 
flowering, its nutritive ratio is l : 4.2 ; after flowering r : 10. 

Several other species, all of small nutritive value bear the same common 
name :— SporoboUis argtUus, nutritive ratio i: 10.2 •— Andropogon 
condmsatt^s, nutritive ratio i : 9.36, of Rio Grande and Minas Geraes — 
A, panicfdatus, Cienium cirrhosum, of sterile lands of Minas Geraes and other 
States — Eragrosfis reptans of the island of Marajo, characteristic of low 
day soils, stands drought, and is useful for horses. There are still other 
forage plants of the same class Capim limxo '' (Elionurus candidus) 

of Rio Grande do Sul, frequent on the sand hills, bitter and. consequently, 
little liked by cattle — ** Capim menibeca (Andropogon virginicus), 
which grows in several States — “ Capim branco " or “ pasto branco 
or ‘‘ Moroto " (A, glaucescens), very common in Minas. Goyaz and Sao 
Paulo — " Capim amargoso ** {Elionurus laiiflorus) gives good hay and 
animals only eat it dry ; it can therefore form reserve pastures for the sum¬ 
mer (dry plants) or for winter (frozen plants). 

19) Capim bobo {Andropogon saccharoides), — Abundant in 
Matto Grosso and in the State of Sao Paulo, on the edges of woods. It 
does not stand drought, has need of shade and is very nourishing. Nu¬ 
tritive ratio I : 4.1. 

20) ** Capim gigante *' {Tripsacum dactyloides). — Is considered 
a good forage in the high lands of Marajd and Paia, but is much more 
common in Goyaz. The plants in flower reach a height of 3 metres. 

21) Capim burrao grama de Jacobina " {Chloris bahiensis). 

— Excellent forage plant of the interior part of the State of Bahia, and 
also that of Pernambuco, ParA and some of the Southern States up to Mon¬ 
tevideo. It contains in its dry matter:— Nitrogenous matter 10.32 % 

— Fats 1.18 — ritrogen-free extract 30.27 — Cellulose 19.43 — Or¬ 
ganic matter 61.20 — Nutritive ratio i : 3.2. Requires cool fertile soils 
and is worth growing on a large scale on account of its high food value 
and its facility of adaptation to various zones of the country". 

22) “ Capim doido “ capim comprido {Andropogon Minarum 
Kunth. = Sorghum Minarum Hack). — Native and common in several 
zones of the States of Minas. Espirito Santo and Sao Paulo. It seems to 
prefer heavy soils. Perennial; height about i metre ; has never, so far as 
is known, caused poisoning. 

Another sorghum, Sorghum halepense, is grown in the State of Sao 
Paulo, which lias shown itself very nourishing and stands trampling. 

23) Panicum cordatum, — Grows only in the low lands of the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, where it is common on the banks of ditches. It 
is an excellent forage plant cut for use green and will probably make 
good hay.. 

24) Pampuan ” or papuan " {Ichnanthus caudicans)* Breed¬ 
ers give this name to several forage plants much esteemed in the interior of 
Goyaz and of some other States, and which are well suited for fattening 
cattle. Six varieties of this species have been identified. In the States of 
Minas, Goyaz Sio, Paulo and Matto Grosso, the same common name isgi- 



vejx to a species of Ptmicum ; in Pard aiid,'‘]lWo Grande do Std; Pmpahim 
jurcatum is called pancuan '** 

25) Capim assd (Pamcum f^isian)- ' —* Good forage plant 
of the island of Maraj6; grows on sandy-argUaceous soils, is hardy and 
reaches a height of 10 metres. It can be mown. 

In the interior of Minas, of SSo Paulo and on the low lands of Parana, 
the same common name is given to Erianthus Trinii^ a good forage plant 
resistant to cold and drought. In the interior of the State of Bahia, this 
nanie is given to Eragrostis brasiliensis Nees = E. bahimsis Schultes, a 
perennial plant of about i metre in height, well liked by cattle. He- 
miurthria fasciculata, a fairly good forage plant also bears the same name. 

26) Pe de gallinha — Several forage grasses some of which 
have little nutritive value, bear this name Eleusine indica, common 
on the heavy , soils throughout Brazil (it is called “ capim de burro ** in 
the north): it is tender and, under cultivation, gives an abundant production; 
nutritive ratio i : 3.3 — Cynodon Dactylon, more often called “ graminha 

— Panicumsanguinale, very common especially in Matto Grosso, Sao Paulo 
and Rio Grande do Sul; gives good hay if it is mown before flowering. — 
P. Crus-Galli — Poa annua, common in Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo. 

27) Capim manexim** or pe de papagaio (Eleusine coracana). 

— Before flowering, this plant is very tender ; the nutritive ratio is i : 3 
and it makes good hay. 

28) “ Grama de Pernambuco '' or capim de Macahe '' (Paspalum 
mandiacanum). — This plant grows abundantly on fertile soils. Before 
and after flowering the nutritive ratio is res}>ectively, i : 5.6 and i : 3.9. 
When tender, cattle eat it, hut only in the absence of other forage. It 
is indigenous in the Northern States. Owing to cultivation in the State of 
S&o Paulo the composition has been much improved ; it contains 8.75 % 
of nitrogenous matter, with a nutiitive ratio of r: 4.5. It gives from 4 
to 7 abundant crops per year. 

29) Capim gordo (Paspalum conjngatum), — In Pard it is 
called capim de marreca It is native on cool soils of Rio Grande, 
Parana, the island of Marajo and the South of Matto Grosso. Nutritive 
ratio I : 3.3 before flowering ; i * 4.9 after flowering. The grass is non 
resistent to drought. 

30} Capim cocorolx') capim batatal ** capim cehola ", 
“ graminha de Araraquara " (Chloris disttchophylla), — Grows on sandy 
shaded soils in several parts of Brazil and Uruguay. Does no*?stand drought 
but its composition makes it one of the best forage grasses of Brazil; 
before flowering the nutritive ratio is r : 5.8; during the flowering period 
1:4.5; the hay contains 7.09 % of protein. 

31) * Grama mineira ” (Stenotaphrum glabrum). — Grows on dry 
soils ; stands drought, but not trampling ; perennial; nutritive ratio I : 3.2; 
said to be of English origin, native in Matto Grosso, Minas, etc. 

32) V Grama major Ignacio ", “ grama de S. Carlos " {Paspalum 
U^um Lam. == Paspalum .piantagineum N, b. E.). — Very common spe¬ 
cies at vS. Carlos do Pinhal (Sao Paulo), in Minhas, Bahia^ Rio de Janeiro* 
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When cultivated, it gives 6 to T'crops a year, vnth a total yield of about 
50 tons per ha* The nutritive ratio is narrow, namely i : 3.7 before flbwer- 
ing and I : 4.3 after. 

33) ‘‘ Capim Araguaya — This is a still undetermined species of 
PaspalufHt very common in the States of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, very much 
valued as a forage plant. Grows on damp soils and makes good hay. 

34) Cevadilha " {Bromus unioloides). — Indigenous in Parana ; 
it is the resene grass of North America and the commonest forage 
plant of the Province of Buenos Aires. It is suitable for cultivation ; 
when trampled by animals it becomes perennial. Nutritive ratio before 
flowering i : 3.6. 

35) “ Capin palmeira ", " capim legue " (Panicum sulcatum), — 
Remarkable for its abundant production and its exceptional richness in 
nitrogenous matter ; nutritive ratio i : 2.6 before flowering and i : 2.7 
after. 

The following species, for which the States where they are common¬ 
est are indicated, are considered good forage plants : — 

36) " Capim setaiia " {Seiaria hrachiaia) : — Cear 4 . 

37) Cai>im andrekice {Leersia Lexanda) : — Pard, Goyaz. 

38) " Peua " {Andropogon hrevijolius) : — Par 4 , Goyaz, Amazonia. 

39) " Capim zabo de rato " (Panicum villoides) :— Pari and other 

States. 

40) Sentinella " (Paspalum parvifiorum) : — Par 4 , Goyaz, Espi- 
rito Santo. 

41) " Grama do cerrado " (P. obtusifolium) : — Parand. 

42) " Cannarana rasteira " (P. repens) : — Pard, Matto Grpsso. 

43) " Cannarana de folha minda " (Panicum amplexicaule) : — 
Pard etc. 

44) " Cannarana roxa " (P, zizanoides) : — Pard Matto Grosso, 
Bahia, Minas, Rio Grande. 

45) Capim niimoso do Piauhy " (Daciyloienium aegyptiacum) \ — 
Pard, Ceard, etc 

46) " Forquilla " (Paspalum papillosum) :— Pard. etc. 

47) " Murukid " (Eragrostis Vahlii) : — from Pard to Southern’ 

Brazil. ‘ 

48) Paspalum platicauhn : — Rio Grande do Sul. 

49) " Grama de ponta " (Triticum repens) : — Rio Grande do Sul. 

50) " Coqueirinho " (Paspalum plicatum): — Rio Grande do Sul. 

51) "Capim arroz " (Panicum oryzoides) Sao Paulo and other 

States. 

52) " Capim gengibre " (Paspalum ialcatum) :— Sao Paulo, etc. 

53) " Capim felpudo " (Panicum sp.). 

54) " Capim de cheiro " (Kyllingia odorata) Rio Grande do Sul 
and States in the north. 

55) Capim cevadinha " (Bromus inermis) Considered to be an 
exotic; it is native in the State of Sao Paulo. 

56) " Capim jaguare " (Panicum sp.) Rio Grande do Sul. 

[1W|1 
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57) Grama lanceta {Chhfis sp.) : — Campos-Rio. 

58) “ Capim marambaia '' {Chloris sp.j littoraL 

59) Capim camalote ” {RoUbodlia compressa var. fasciculaia ): — 
on higb dry lands of Matto Grosso ; excellent forage ; durable. 

Exotic forage grasses. •— ‘‘ Capim de Rhodes " {CMcris Gayana 
and capim favorite or ” capim de Teneriffe {Tricholaena rosea) have 
been introduced into Brazil and grown with success. 

Inbigenoos or acceimatiseb leguminous forage plants : — 

60) Zornia diphylla, — Common throughout Brasul; gives a good 
hay with 9 % of digestible protein and is well Uked by cattle. Thirteen 
varieties have been identified. 

61) Galactea tenuiflora var. vilhsa, — Common in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Perennial. The dry matter contains 19 % of nitrogenous matter. 

62) Carrapicho bei^o de boi " or “ amor de campo " {Desmodium 
ascendens), — Grows all over South America and in the Lesser Antilles. 
Associates well with grasses, stands cold and drought and does well on all 
soils, but best on heavy soils ; is easily propagated and is suitable for all 
kinds of domestic animals. Nutritive ratio i : 5.5. 

63) “ Barbadinho ** or " Carrapicinho '' (Desmodium barbatum). 

— Grows throughout South America ; eaten by all domestic animals. 

Nutritive ratio before flowering i : 3.2. More than fifty species of this 
genus abound in Brazil; among them :— D. albijlorum — D, asperum — 
Z>. axillare — D, cuneatum — D, pachyrhizum — £>. uncinatum — Z>. in- 
canum — D. bracteatum — D. molle — Z>. leiocarptim marmellada 

de cavallo '*) (i) with a nutritive ratio of i: 2.5 before flowering and r: 2.8 
for the hay — D, cajanifolium, nutritive ratio before flowering i ; 2.7 

— D tortuosum Welb. = D, spirale D. C. (“ er\"a di mendigo ", “ trevo 
da Florida ") ; nutritive ratio i : 2.3 before flow’^ering and i : 2.8 for the hay. 

64) " Capim bambii " (Cassia Languorfii) : — Common through¬ 
out southern Brazil. 

65) " Carrapicho " (Aeschynomene falcata var. pieurijuga)\ — in 
almost the whole of South America, in Brazil, etc, 

66 ) “ Lentilha do campo ** (A, brasiliana) :— Paid, 

67) " Sensitiva mansa " (A. sensitiva) ; nutritive ratio i : 2.8„ 
A, americana Lin. (Glazion), A. tyacursis n. sp. Tomb. (Gl^rion), A, mar- 
ginaia and A, hystrix are also good forage plants. 

68) Cassia roitmdifolia. — Throughout Brazil, Central America, 
the Lesser Antilles. 

6g) " Feijaosinho " (Rhynchosia minima), — In the States of the 
North and in the districts of the South with a temperate climate. Must 
not be confounded with " olho de pomba (/?. phaseoloides), the leaves 
of which are supposed to contain a poison, whereas the former is quite 
harmless. 

70) Vigna vexillata: — Australia, India, Tropical Africa, Central 
America and part of Brazil. Good forage plant. 


(1) See R . 1920, No. 1097. { Ed .) 
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71) " Feij&o 4e pr^iia ” or batata sana (Vtgna luteola): — ParA^ 
Amazoria, Sao Patilo. Very much liked by horses. 

72) " Wassourinha" {Stylosanthes viscosa). — Associates with 
grasses. Requires cool soils. Cattle are very fond of it. There are 10 
species of this genus in Brazil. 

73) Glitoria cajanifolia Benth. == Lotus fluminensis Well. — Com¬ 
mon throughout Brazil and in Central America. Bears the name " espe- 
lina falsa The same common name is also given to C. guyanensis, a 
good forage plant of the interior of Brazil. There are 15 species of this 
genus in Brazil. 

74) " Oro {Phaseolus panduratus). — Excellent forage plant of 
the Northern States ; the hay contains 18.8 % of digestible protein. 

This genus contains 28 species in Brazil, all of them excellent forage 
plants ; the principal of them and their habitats are Ph. Martii, CearA 
P/. longipedunculatus, Ceard, Pard. Piauby, etc. — Ph, prostratus, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, Minas — Ph, long^folius, 
Rio de Janeiro — Ph, Uuxilensis, idem — Ph. lusiocarpus ('* panapand- 
tania '' in Pai^j, Amazonia, Rio Grande do Sul, etc. 

75) “ Postomeira " or ** trifolio hirsuto {Eriosema crinitum) : 
Pard, Minas, Goyaz, Sao Paulo E. longifolium, E, stipulare, E. strictum : 
Goyaz — E. xrivlaceum : Rio de Janeiro — have not yet been studied. 

76) Trevo "" {Trifolium polymorphum) and trevo branco 
{T. repens) native in pastures of Rio Grande do Sul. 

77) ** Manduvira grande '' {Crotalaria paulina) and “ Manduvira 
pequena " {€. vitdlina) common throughout Brazil, excellent forage plants. 

78) ** Feijao de boi " (C. incana), much esteemed in Ceard; its dry 
matter contains 19,5 % of nitrogenous matter, C, stipularia and C, 
vespertillo, very nourishing forage plants, grow in Minas and Rio de Janeiro. 

70) Cassta calycioides, — Common in Goyaz, Piauhy, Ric, Pard. 
The plant, which is not tall is liked by cattle. 

80) Certrosema virginianum. — Throughoi t Brazil. Other Bra 
zilian species:— C. pasenorum — C. hrasilianum — G, rotundifolium — 
c arenarium — C. grandiflorum. — C, rubescens — C. hastatum. 

Forage r eantsbelonging to other families. — Compo.itae. — 
" Cravorana " or cravoda ro9a (Ambrosia polystachya) ; nutritive ra¬ 
tio I : 3.4. 

Gentianaceae. — Asperana " (M enyanthes brasilica): — Pard^ 
Rio, Goyaz. 

Marantaceae. — ** Arumarana " (Thalia geniculata; T, pubescens) : 
— throughout Brazil. 

A marantaceae. — ** Ervan9o " or “ perpetua (Telanthera poly- 
gonoides, T, ramosissima, T, brasiliana) : — Ceard, Rio, etc. Nutritive ra¬ 
tio 1:4. 

Euphorbiaceae. — ** Velame do Campo ” (Croton campestris) 
and many species of " mandioca campestre 

Solanaceae, — Couvetingaor " Capeira branca (Solanum 
auriculatum), of great nutritive value ; it is used in Minas. 
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UlmaGeae. — Crindima (Sporna micramth^) :-^ throiigiiout 
Brazil^ Good forage plant for dairy cattle. ^ . 

Poisonous or sitsphct^d mouMiNOtTS plants. — PA. semierectus 
faijao de rola, ** feijao de pombinha "), common throughout Brazil and 
suspected to contain in its leaves a C3ranogenetic glucoside; the same is the 
<?ase with Teramnns volubilis, T. uncinatus^ THoclaea laiifolia (*‘ feij&o 
bravo *'), etc. On the other hand the following species have harmless 
leaves and consequently make good forage, but their seeds are known to 
contain a cyanogenetic glucoside or are suspected of doing soPA. lunatus 
('* fava Belem) — PA. amazonicus — PA. caracalla — PA. afpendicula- 
tus — PA. obliquifolius — Pachyrhizus bUlbosus {** jacatupeo — Cana- 
valia gladiala (“ fava de quebranto or feijao mandatd **) — C. i^er- 
sicolor var. ohtusifolia (“ feijao fava brava **) — Dioclaea violacea (“ co- 
roonha **), etc. 

Poisonous plants belonging to other faiuiites (i). — Known un¬ 
der the general name of ervas " they are numerous. 'J'he writer notes : — 

Compositae — '' Mio-niio (Baccharis coridifolia) (2), more common 
in Southern Brazil. — Carrasco do campo '' tarchonantIu>ides) — 
Lomatozona artemisaefolia, 

Apocynaceae — “Rosa dos campos “ (Dipladenia illuslris var. 
iomentosa ; £). t var. spigelaeilora ; D. i, var. velutina ; D. gentianoides var. 
longiloha) :— Minas, Sao Paulo, Goyaz, etc. 

Acanthaceae, — “ Herva do gado '' {Ghaciothylax lythroides Lindan 
= Heinzdia lythroides Nees) — a few species of Rudlia. 

Dioscoreaceae. Different species of Dioscorea, 

Passifloreaceae. — “Maracujdde raix>sa “ or “ nmracuj^ de rato'' 
(Passiflora toxicaria), fruit poisonous, and several other species. 

Rubia ceae. — “ Herva de rato ”or “ tangaraca “ (Psychotria Marc- 
gravii) — “ douradinha “ (P. xanthophylla) and a number of others. Th^* 
genus Psychotria alone includes 12 species, almost all poisonous. They 
are shrubs which grow on the edges of woods in the middle of forage species ; 
sometimes cattle eat them and are poisoned. 

Loganiaceae. — “ Arapabaea “ (Spigdia anthelmia) ; several other 
species. 

Thymelaceae. — “ Embira branca ** {Daphnopsis brasiliensis and 
Funifera utilis). 

U mbe 11 i f e r a e. — “ Herva capitao or acariqoba {Hydrocotyle 
quinquelaha var. angulaia and other varieties of the same species — Ci- 
cuta ” {H. leucocephala), 

F. D. 

1052 - Varieties of Maize for Silage Purposes. — See No. oi tjiis Review. 

J(i)See p. 191;, No. 1034: Rhynchos^a phaseolotdes and R. minima cooeidexed a? 
poifiotious for cattle in the State ot Rio de Janeiro. {Ed.) 

(2) See R. lyio, No. 477. (Ed.) 
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1053 - G&mpositioa of flie Fomge Plants ** Guinea grass” (Pjuiicum m*xJmum 
and P. Jumeatorum) and " maloJUIo ” (P. barbiaode) grown at Porto- 

Rieo. — OoMiNCUKZf I"'. A. Xf., in Gobierno de Puerto Rico, T)eparlamento de Agricultum 
V Trahnjo, EUacion Expetimental Insular, Rio Pcdras, Circular Nu. 61, pp. 35, biblio- 
grai>hy of 10 i)ubUcaiioiis. f»an Juan, ig22. 

The hierba del Para or “ hierba del Paral or “ n^alojillo " or 
malojilla ** {Panicum bairbinode = P. muticum) (i) and the hierba de 
Guinea or Guinea grass {Panicum nuiximum Sind P. jumcntorum) are ac¬ 
climatised and widely distributed in Porto-Rico, where they have found 
very favourable conditions, the former especially on the north coast, where 
the rainfall is abundant; the latter, nu)re resistant to drought, on the south 
coast. They are much relished hy cattle. 

The annexed Table gives the averages of analyses made at the Rio 
Piedras Agricultural ICxi>eriinental Station. The writer also gives the ana- 
l^^sis of the hays : in the general average there was 8.13 % of moisture in 
the hay <)f Panicum harhinodc, and 7.05 % in the hay of P. maximum. 

The writer compares these data with th<3se obtained for the same for¬ 
age plants, when cultiv’ated in other countries ; he refers to several experi¬ 
ments made by other writers to deteruiine their nutritive value and gives 
formulae of rations with supplements of concentrates. 

Percentaiie composition and nutritive coefficients 
of Panicum barbinode and P. maximum, 'era en in Porto^Rico. 




j't tat 111 

1 \US 

Criulu 

t.’c‘Hult>se 

Carln- 

hvdi aU-s 

_ 

Ash 

Xiitri* 

tivc 

it»- 

cfficiont 

Panicum barbinode : 

Average of all samples (<3) ♦ . . 

75.97 

1 

! 

2.15 i 

0.63 

6.47 

9.97 

2.10 

5-3 

Samples grown on clay soils. . . 

75-23 

2.03 1 

0.58 

6.12 

8.13 

2.49 

4.0 

Samples grown on sandy soils . 

7^-51 

2.05 i 

0.60 

7-27 

ir.2i 

2.14 

6.5 

Green plants . . 

82.02 

2.18 1 

0.76 

5.13 

7.47 

1.40 

4.2 

Ripe plants ...... ... 

i 

72.95 j 

i 2.13 1 

j 1 

0.56 i 

1 

7.48 

11 37 i 

i 2-43 

' 

1 5.9 

j 

Panicum maximum : | 

Average of all samples (4) . . . 

73.69 

j 

1 

I 68 ! 

: 1 

0.578 

8.31 

1 

10.91 

2.53 j 

1 

7.2 

Samples grown on clay soils . 

74-17 

1-77 j 

0.693 

7.96 

9.90 

2.69 

6.4 

Samples grown on sandy soils . 

73.21 

1.60 

0.464 i 

8.65 

11.92 

2 37 

8.2 

Green plants .. 

j 77.38 

1.81 { 

0.539 

6.67 

9.61 

2.27 


Ripe plants. 

; 70.00 

1 ___ _ 


0.618 

9-94 

12.21 

i_ 

2.78 

8.7 


R D. 


(i) Some writers i?ivc this plant the name of Panicum motle, but it belongs to another 
species. {Auihops Note) 
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1054 - Pan Onn<P«<f/cujif A«r6/ffocfe) and Paspalum {P*spmlum 

turn) in tile Island of Guam. — Brxoqs, C., in Guam A ^rieultural Experiment Station, 

Bulletin No. z, pp. 1-44, tables 15* pb 6. Washington, Dec. 2, 1921- 

Most native forage gramiiieae in Guam have a low feeding value. 

Per the last 10 years, the Guam agricultural Experiment Station has 
made a series of trials with native grasses in the feeding of livestock work, 
and have proved the necessity of replacing these grasses by imported 
gramineae of superior quality, such as Para grass {Panicum barbinode), 
and Paspalum {Pa^palum dilatatum). Both these grasses are adapted to 
Guam conditions, being very vigorous growers during the wet season, and 
on the other hand, possessing special drought-resistant qualities (parti¬ 
cularly the paspalum) which render them valuable during periods of excep¬ 
tionally dry weather. 

Pameum barbinode was introduced into Guam by the Agricultural PvX- 
periment Station in May 1910 from the Hawaii Agricultural Ex|)erinient 
Station, where it had been introduced from the luji Island in 1902. 

It is a coarse grass with prostrate runners ; the stems grow upright 
when the ground is fairly covered with grass, and the plant reaches a height 
of 2 to 15 feet. It forms a good pasture grass if carefully laid down. It 
is readily propagated by seeds, roots, cuttings and by whole stalks. High 
yields are obtained on lowlands, and these may be increased by the appli¬ 
cation of farmyard manure or fertilisers. livestock eat the grass readily. 

Both Panicum barbinode and Paspalum dilaiaium should be well estab¬ 
lished before they are used as pasture. Para grass will support one ani¬ 
mal per acre of grass the whole year round and raspaliim can support 
much heavier grazing. 

Paspalum dilaiaium was first introduced into Guam in 1909 by the 
Experiment Station. Seed was obtained from the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Paspalum is a perennial having a deep fibrotis root 
system, and is a bushy grass when not sown too thickly. It is propagated 
by seeds or cuttings, but preferably by root cuttings planted i foot apart. 
It is especially suited for pasture and gives a good yield for at least 9 months 
of the year. 

It is adapted to a wide range of soils but grows best on rich and moist 
lowlands; it will however thrive on comparatively poor and rocky soils. It 
is estimated to pasture at least i to 3 animals per acre all the year round 
when grown on fairly good soil. 

Each of these grasses has an excellent feeding value and a high protein 
content, 16.30 % average for Panicum barbinode and 14.9 % for Paspalum 
dilaiaium (air dried). F. D. 

- Forage Sorghums, — Vinall, H. N. and Gatty, R. E. (Office of Forage Crop 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry), in United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 981, pp. 1-68, figs. 23, bibliography of 20 works. Washington, De¬ 
cember 21, 1921. 

Sudan grass was introduced into the United States from Africa in 
X909, and from the one bag or eight ounces of seed has come practically 
all the Sudan grass now being grown in the country. The crops sown 
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^crease every year ; the value of the 1918 crop was estimated at over 
10 million dollars. Sudan grass is to-day grown successfully in Australia, 
South America, the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Cuba. 

The plant is now technically known as Andropogofu sorghum sudanen^ 
sis, although it was originally introduced from Africa under the name of 
lAndropogon halepensis, which belongs to a nearly related species, Johnson 
.Grass (Aleppo sorghum), which differs from it in the possession of rhiz¬ 
omes. The latter form is confined to the Mediterranean basin, while 
Sudan grass is peculiar to Central and South Africa (see appended map, 
p. 1236). 

A. halepensts is much grown in the Southeastern States of the Union, 
but it lacks the forage qualities povssessed hy A. Sorghtim sudanensis. 

The latter is known under several other names, of which one is Hoi- 
cus Sorghum sudanensis (Piper) Hitchc. The author gives a botanical 
description of the plant and establishes its relationship with closely al¬ 
lied forms, nearly all of winch are of African origin. Amotig them may 

f be mentioned : Tunis Grass {Andropogon sorghum virgains Hack [I'iper] 
— Kanierun Grass {A, 5 , effusus Hackel) — Tabucki (Trass (^ 4 . 5 . ver- 
ticilliflorus Siendel) — Chicken Com (A. S. Drummondii [Kees] Hackel, 
;or Holcus Sorghum Drummondii pSTees] Hitchc) — a wild sorghum {A. S. 
Hewisoni Piper). The author also mentions the hybrids, especially Aus¬ 
tin's Johnsorgo ”, obtained from the cioss Honey sorgho X Johnson 
grass (I). 

Sudan Grass does not thrive in a cold climate and cannot be grown 
to advantage at high latitudes, nor within 200 miles of the Northern 
boundary of the United States. Excessive heat and moisture such as 
are found on the S. Atlantic coast and the (tuK of Mexico are, however, 
also not suitable for this i^lant as it is subject to tlie attacks of plant and 
animal parasites. Under other conditions it produces a more or less 
good crop, because although it has a high water requirement, it is able 
to withstand protracted periods of drought and recovers quickly when 
^ rain comes. Sudan grass is of most value in an emergency for making 
? hay ; it forms good summer pasture and is useful as a soiling crop but 
is not so suitable for silage as maize or ordinary sorghum. Care must 
; be observed when using it as pasture for cattle on account of the prussic 
; acid it contains. 

i The author gives information regarding the sowing and harvesting 
of Sudan Grass, its cultivation as a catch-crop, and when mixed with 
1 legumes. He also mentions its diseases and enemies together with the 
I best means for their control. 

I Sudan Grass seed should be planted about ^4 inch to i inches deep 
! on moist or heavy soils, and from i to 3 inches deep on dry or Ughter 
: land. B'or hay production it is best to drill or broadcast 20 to 25 pounds 
of seed per acre in the humid regions, and 10 to 15 pounds per acre in 
the drier portion of the United States. 

(i) See R, May-June lyaa, No. 5^^. {Ed.) 
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The Natural Distribution of Grass Sorghums in Africa 
and of Johnson Grass in Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa. 
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For seed production, 3 to 4 pounds of seed per acre are sufficient, drilled 
in rows 36 to 42 inches apart; the rows should not be too far distant from 
each other or the roots will develop to an extent that renders subsequent 
operations difficult. Except in irrigated districts, seed production is 
iiow-a-days unprofitable, for the 3delds are low and the prices uncertain, 
further there is a-great danger of the admixture of Johnson grass seed, 
and it is practically impossible to separate the seeds of the two grasses 
by any mechanical means. The author gives the microscopic characters 
of both kinds of seed. Sudan Grass can easily be crossed with other sor¬ 
ghums. In order to prevent natural crossing, Sudan grass intended for 
seed production should never be sown on a field which has been under 
sorghum the previous year, or within 80 rods of other varieties of sorghum. 
It should not be cut for hay until it has headed, otherwise the yield is 
much reduced. Sudan Grass dries slowdy and must be given plenty of 
time to cure. Mixed plantings of A. Sorghum sudanoisis and legumes 
such as soy beans are profitable only in the more humid regions. The 
same diseases and insects that attack other sorghums also injure Sudan 
Grass. Sphaceloihecum sorght Link and Collctroirichum ccreale Manns 
can be controlled by treating the seed with formaldehyde. Rotation 
of crops is also very effectiv'C. L. V. 

1056 - Experimental Growth of Ghessab ” iPenniseium spicatum) in 
Sicily (i). — ScwoNE, (r , iji (iioruaic AIlei'atartyYesLt XVIII, Xo. 2, pp 12-13. 
Catania. m2 2, 

After noticing the surprising rajndity of growth of “ ghessab in the 
crops which he had grown at Bengasi, the writer wished to try it near 
Syracuse, with sowings on irrigation land. It was sown on the 20th 
May and mown on the ist July, leaving along the irrigation furrows the 
finest x^lants for seed production ; a second cutting was made at the end of 
July. Iluring the xire\ious autumn the land had been deejily ploughed 
and manured, and during the winter it w^as iiut under beans. The good 
results obtained are shewn in the following account made out for a hectare: 

Expenuiture. 


7t> kg. of seeii at 2 life . 140 Urc 

() ddj’Ts ploughing at 40 lire to break up, flatten and furrow the ground for 

irrigation. 240 » 

22 day3 manual labour at 10 preparing the ground for irrigation, loosening 

the soil, sowing, making 6 or 7 waterings, 2 being for the second crop . 220 » 

1 daily hibourers (at 10 and 6 women (at 5 lire) for mowing, liar vesting the 

jiart left for seed, and collecting the seed. 70 » 

Rent of irrigable land for 4 months.100 » 

Cost of after manuring and sundries . 230 » 

Total expenditure . . . 1300 hie 


(i) See R, July-Aug. 1920, No. 747 . 
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Kbceipts. 


First crop:—350 of grass at lire 7.50.2625 

Second crop:— 150 qx. of grass at lire 7-5o 1x25 » 

4 qx. of seed at 180 lire . 720 » 

Pasturage on the 2nd crop and a hundred bundles of grass stalks. X30 » 

Total receipts . . . 4600 lire 

Deduct total expenditure . « . 1300 » 

Net profit pet hectare . . 3300 lire 


The grass stalks are useful for field coverings and specially for nurs¬ 
eries and hot-beds. 

By sowing the seed obtained, in the following 3"ear, uniform germination 
was secured but the growth was less luxuriant. However the half field in¬ 
tended for forage gave two abundant crops ; on the other hand the half left 
for seed flowered well but gave a very small amount of seeds, which could 
not be collected, as when barely in the milky stage they were attacked by. 
swarms of wasps {Vespa germanica and V. vulgaris) w^hich ate up the whole 
of the inside. Birds were also very destructive. 

The unsatisfactory results of this second experiment are attributed 
by the writer to several causes:— not sufficiently careful ploughing — lack 
of manure — cold and wet season — degeneration of the seed ; that 
used in the first experiment had been brought from Bengasi. F. H. 

1057 - Mangolds in Combination with Maize. — Succi, a,, in uitaUa agricola, Year 50, 
No. 8, pp. 265-268. Piacenza, Aug. 1022, 

The writer calls attention to the economic advantage of growing 
mangolds mixed with maize, a combination which he has tried with suc¬ 
cess for about twent}^ years. The mangolds are vSown between the lines 
of maize and at the same time or a Httle earlier. The two plants spring 
up and grow together; the maize then develops rapidly and the growth , 
of the mangolds gradually slows down until it stops completely ; by de¬ 
grees as the maize begins to ripen the pressure is eased and the mangolds 
again begin to grow and after the maize is harvested, develop quite 
normally. 

At this time, the beginning of autumn, the soil is the sea’t of a power¬ 
ful chemico-biological activity hy which the mangolds are able to profit; 
they leave therefore to the next crop, which is generally wheat, smaller 
(quantities of fertilising i)rinciples and especially of nitrogen ; it is there¬ 
fore necessary to make up the deficiency by abundant manuring of the 
maize when combined with mangolds or by appljdng a quick acting fer¬ 
tiliser to the wheat. 

That there is no danger of the mangolds dying during the suspension ^ 
of growth has been ascertained by the writer even in the case of its com¬ 
bination with Cara^a ^ant maize, as well as in southern districts with 
dry summers and in light mellow volcanic soils. 

[I05S-I0S9] 
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The combination allows for compensation for the damage which 
in some years drought causes to the maize, for the reduced growth of 
the maize allows the mangolds to grow larger. 

lyastly, the writer gives the appropriate cultural rulesThe soil 
to be sown should be crumbled; the space between the lines of maize 
should not exceed or but slightly that of maize grown by itself, e. g. for 
early Reggio dwarf maize, it should measure 40-50 cm.; no special atten¬ 
tion is necessary for the associated crops ; weeding and earthing up are 
done at the same time ; the uprooting and transplanting of the mangolds 
cauvses no injury to the maize. 

Sugar beet is much less suitable for growing with maize ; whatever 
variety is grown the roots can only be used for feeding cattleit is there¬ 
fore better to grow mangolds in combination with maize as they give a 
more abundant crop. D. F. 

1058 - Olive-Growing in the South-West of the United States. - kinman, c. p. 
(Poniologisi, Horticultural and Pomological luvestigationsl, in Farmers * Bulletin 1349, 
United States Department of Af ^ rieuliute , figs 28, pp. 43, maps 2. Washington, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922. 

Olive-growing in the United States is confined to California and 
Arizona. It was introduced by the Franciscan Missions about a century 
and a half ago, and has increased yearly, so that in 1919 the area under 
olive-trees in California was 15 160 hectares, and in 1917 there were 246 hec¬ 
tares of oUveyards in Arizona. 

The United States imported 149 350 hectolitres of olives and 313 740 
hectolitres of olive-oil in 1919. Until 1900 California and Arizona both 
produced olive-oil, but since that date the whole crop of olives has 
been preserved in the green state, or when ripe. As there are large tracts 
in the country suitable for olive-growing, the United States would find 
it profitable to encourage the development of the industry. 

The chief centres of olive cultivation are: the Sacramento Valley, 
the San Joaquin Valley, the coast of Central California, South California 
and Arizona. 

The author describes the climatic and soil conditions etc. necessary 
for olive-growing. 

The varieties grown are not very numerous. The oldest is the Mis¬ 
sion variety, but during the last 30 years of the nineteenth century, more 
than 80 varieties were introduced from Spain, Italy and France. {Since 
no more oil has been manufactured, these foreign varieties have been 
superseded by others which bear larger fruits. 

After the Mission " variety, the most important varieties are: ‘‘ Man¬ 
zanillo imported from Spain; this tree produces larger and earlier li- 
pening fruit than the ** Mission and is suitable for regions with early 
frosts; the tree is.vigorous and has a spreading habit of growth — “ As- 
colano ** a native of Italy, bearing some of the largest fnrits of oval shape 
produced by the trees in America — “ Sevillana (Spanish) very widely 
cultivated, with long oval fniits of excellent quality — Redding im- 
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ported from France, much cultivated, being regarded as the true Picho- 
line, with small fruits yielding much oil — Nevadillo a somewhat 
smaller variety than the Mission; the fruits are regular in shape, but 
not large enough for preserving. 

The author describes the various methods of propagating the olive- 
tree : from seed, slips and grafts — the distances at which it should be 
planted — the methods of cultivation — pruning — and irrigation. 

The date of gathering the ciop varies greatly according to the sit¬ 
uation of the olive-yard. In the hot districts of California olives can 
be picked as early as October, whereas in some parts of the coast, they 
are not harvested before February. 

Olives to preserve well must be sufficiently but not over ripe. Al¬ 
though the colour should be a good guide, it cannot be trusted. 

Olives are ready for gathering when their pulp contains 17 % of 
oil, e. g. for the 'Mission variety. This percentage is reduced to 15 
in the case of Manzanillo Other varieties are picked when relative¬ 
ly green. 

In order to prevent injury, the fruit is always hand-j>icked. 

As soon as the olives are collected, the^^ are graded by a sorting 
machine, the fruit of the different varieties being treated separately. 

After sorting the fruits are placed in tanks to undergo the treatment 
necessar}^ for their preservation. 

The bitterness of the olives is removed by a bath of potash solution ; 
afterwards they are carefully aerated to give them a daik colour, washed 
in cold water and left for some days to soak in salt water, after which they 
are removed from the tanks, placed in bottles of salt water and put in 
a water-bath or autoclave. 

The author describes the diseases and parasites which attack the 
olive-tree in the United States. 

Among the insects is Saisseita olcac Fern (black scale), while of the 
bacteria, B. savasfanoi (knot), is the most important. Die-back or exan¬ 
thema, and Dry-rot arc two oi the most serious diseases encountered in 
the olive-yards. P. C. 

fitvQAR CROPS 1039 -- Comparative values 0! Various Nitrogenous Manures for Sugar Cane Growing, 

in Java. — Kuyper, J , in Archiet voor dc SutkerIndustrie in Ncderlandsch Indie, 1922, 

MededeeUnsen, No. 3 , Pl>. i 45 'i 54 + 6 dia«r Socrabaja, 1922 . 

For .several years field experiments ha\'e been made, under the direction 
of the Pasoeroean experimental Station for sugar cane cultivation, for the 
values of several nitrogenous manures. Sulphate of ammonia, the manure 
in general use, the average dose being 425 kg. per hectare, serves as a 
basis of comparison. 

During the last 10 years 162 comparative tests have been made be¬ 
tween sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda and it lias been possible to 
shew that for sugar cane these two manures have the same value; sulphate 
of ammonia however is to be preferred as not being hygroscopic. 

Cyanamide of calcium is not equal to sulphate of ammonia ; in about 
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a hundred tests with cyananiide, the sulphate gave an equal result 24 times 
‘and 53 times a better result. 

A mixture of nitrate and sulphate of ammonia supplied by theBadische 
Anilin und Soda Fabriken proved too hygroscopic, owing to the condi¬ 
tions of the tropical rainy season. Urea, supplied also by the above men¬ 
tioned firm, gave the saxne results as sulphate of ammonia with which it 
was compared in 12 field experiments ; it is therefore considered that 
urea will form a good substitute for sulphate of ammonia. A more detailed 
examination was made with ground nut cake. This manure showed it¬ 
self inferior to sulphate of ammonia but it did better in light soils. It 
is more efficient when combined with sulphate of ammonia. In all the 
experiments the amount of nitrogen furnished by the different manures 
was equivalent. J. K. 

1060 - Use of the Refractometer in the individual Examination of Sugar Beets. - 

Municrati, O nnd Mezmuroli, G , in Le Stazioni Spenmcntah A^rane Itahanc^ 
Vol. lyV, No. 4-(), pp 163173 Modena, nu2. 

Since 1913, the writer have used at the Stazione Sperimentale di 
Bieticiiltura at Rovigo the sugar refractometer to supplement the exam¬ 
ination with the polarimeter for the testing of beets for selection. Their 
long experience thus acquired enables them to report as follows:— the re- 
fractometer (sugar type) is \’ery useful for the individual anal^^sis of beets, 
but it cannot take the place of the polarimeter, except in the case where 
an approximate idea of the percentage of sugar in the beet is sufficient; 
the data which tlie polarimeter and the refractometer give supplement 
and control one another. Tlie method of examination with the refracto¬ 
meter can replace by reason of its greater accuracy and easier use the method 
of immersion in a solution of salt or sugar of known density, for classifica¬ 
tion according to the specific gravity of the roots. The second polarinietr- 
ical examination (system of double analysis), which is ordinarily made in 
selection laboratories to aintrol a preliminar}- analysis of individuals which 
have shown a high sugar content, may be replaced by an examination with 
the refractometer. This method is equally accurate and avoids the risks 
of spoiling caused by double immersion. 

The extra staff and cost entailed by reading the refractometer does 
not exceed 15-20 % of that which is recpured for ordinary polarimetrical 
analyses. The use of the refractometer may be of great value in cases 
in which it is only necessary to ascertain the density (dry matter) of the 
juice, or to fix approximately the value of a beet, without making an e.x* 
amination with the polarimeter. V. D. 

1061 - Chests 0! Red Cedar (Juniperus virgmiana) for Protecting Clothing 
against Dam^e by Moths ( Tineola bfselMH Humme). - rack, k. a. 

(Entomologist in Charge of Stored Product Insect Investigations, Buret^u of Entomo¬ 
logy) and Rabak, Kr. (Chemical Biologist, Drug, Poisonous nnd Oil Plant Investiga¬ 
tions Bureau of Plant ludustiy), in U. 5 . Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1051, 
pp. i-i^, bibliography of 18 works. Washington, April 13, J022. 

Red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) commonly known as Tennessee 
or Virginia red cedar, is one of the most widely distributed trees in the 
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United States ; it is found as far west as the Rocky Mountains^ and in 
Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina it occurs in large areas of nearly* 
pure forest. It sometimes reaches a height of 90 ft., but usually averages 
40 to 50 ft. or less. In general, the red cedar is a straight tree pyramidal 
in shape. The wood is light, close-grained, compact and durable. The 
heartwood is red and strongly aromatic (i) while the sapwood is white 
and odourless. 

For centuries chests made of red cedar have enjoyed the reputation 
of protecting clothing stored in them from the ravages of clothes moths. 
The authors undertook a comprehensive study of the effect of such chests 
upon the adults, eggs and larvae of the southern or webbing clothes moth, 
Tineola hisellielli Hummel to see how far these chests were really an ade¬ 
quate protection. 

The experiments had a positive result. Chests made of heartwood 
of red cedar are effective in protecting fabrics from the ravages of the 
clothes moth if they are beaten, brushed and exposed to the sun before 
being put away. The authors experimented with 9 chests from the time 
of manufacture until the chests were 9 years old and are of opinion that 
they will retain their protective powers indefinitely, if well-cared for. 
Special precautions must be taken to prevent the chests losing their char¬ 
acteristic odour which is the active factor ; they shut tightly and must 
be left open as little as possible. 

Adult moths can live from a fortnight to a month in the chest and 
lay their eggs, but as they do not eat and the young larvae promptly suc¬ 
cumb, no harm is caused by their presence. On the other hand, larvae 
3 to 4 months old continue their development These larger larvae are 
capable of doing a good deal of damage, although their powers appear 
to be somewhat diminished by the effect of the chests. The larger the 
larvae when they enter the chest, the more resistant are they to the aro¬ 
matic odour, until they reach an age or size, not easily defined, when 
they acquire the faculty of feeding and developing normally witWn the 
chests. 

lyarvae hatching from eggs within the chests die in most instances 
within 2 or 3 days, and practically all succumb within a fortnight. If 
hatched outside and introduced into the chests in clothing, they soon show 
a tendency to cease feeding and rarely live over the first or second week. 
It is important that all goods intended for storage in cedar chests should 
be cleaned, beaten, brushed and sunned in order to remove or kill as 
many of the moths’ eggs and larvae as possible. Special attention must 
be given to all seams, creases and pockets. Such clothing, if stored at 
once in good cedar chests, should be sufficiently well protected. 

E. K. 


(i) Tiie heartwood coutain.s from 2 to 4 per cent of a pale yellowish brown volatile oil 
of which the principal constituents are alcohol cedrol, the sesquiterpene alcohol cedrenot 
and the sesquiterpene ccdrene; the characteristic odour is probably due to the two former 
compounds. {Kd.) 
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to62 - Belladonna and Foxglove cultivated In the Frovinoe of Florence^ Italy. — 

Ai/BSSANDfex^ I/. fZ^abotatorio di Chimica Farmaceutica del R. Istituto di Studi Superior! 
di Flrcnste), in Archtvio di Farmacologia spertmentale e scienze affini, Vol. XXXI, Np. 9, 
PP* X43-144 and No. xo, pp. 145-153. Rome, May i and May 15, 1921. 

The writer has examined a specimen of Atropa Belladonna taken from 
wild plants at Vallombrosa (950-1050 m.) collected in the months of August 
and September, which had almost completely fructified, and a specimen 
taken from 2 year old plants cultivated in experimental plots of the " R. 
Istituto Forestale alle Cascine " (40 m.), collected in the months of June 
and July, and obtained by sowing seeds of Vallombrosa wild plants. The 
quantitative analysis of the alkaloid was made according to the method 
suggested by Caks\r and lyORENTZ. The average of three determinations 
gave 0.297 % of alkaloid for the first specimen, and 0.192 % for the second ; 
the quantity of moisture was ai>proximately equal for both, viz., 4.66 and 
3*95 % respectively. The Creniian pliarmacopoea requires a minimum 
of 0.30 % of alkaloid and consequently cultivation in the plains has provid¬ 
ed a drug with insufficient atropine, while the wild plants of the mountain 
zone could be used for extraction of the alkaloid. 

The writer has also examined three specimens of Digitalis purpurea. 
One of them was taken from plants grown at Vallombrosa from imported 
seed : the other two came from plants cultivated at the Cascine after 
sowing Vallombrosa seed ; in one case they were transplanted, in the 
other not. 

A physiological test was made on frogs, applying Focke's method, but 
using a 5 % infusion instead of r %. The effect pasvsing from the second 
si)ecimen to the first and third was in decreasing order, though between 
the last two there were only slight differences. The coefficients calculated 
according to Fockk's formula were, as average of two determinations : — 
0.231 — 0.122 — o. 1255 %. The ultimate chemical test made according 
to the Italian Military Pharmacopoea which fixes a minimum of 0,14, gave 
respectively the following percentages of digitalin: — 0.322 — 0.150 — 
0.181 ; the three specimens contained approximately the same quantity 
of moisture (4.0 — 5.87 — 4.54 %). On the whole, the two series of 
data agree. They indicate that the cultivation of the foxglove is to be 
recommended and also that wild plants may be suitable. It is however 
desirable that further researches should be made and supplemented by 
quantitative tests, to establish these conclusions. Iv. V. 

1063 - Wormseed {Chenopodium ambrosioidesy — bru, p., in Revue vMe- 

rinairc, Vol. EXXIV, No. 4, pp. 217-225. Toulouse, April 1922. 

Wormseed is a plant with the properties of a vermifuge and specially 
effective against round worms (ascarids, trichocephali, ankylostomes, 
strongyli, etc.), and as such, largely used in America. In Maryland (Unit¬ 
ed States) Chenopodium ambrosioides var. anthelminthicum, which is richer 
in active principles, is specially cultivated. Plants of this variety are i m. 
high, with stiff stalks, branches covered with hairs, narrow leaves, 5 to 
7 times as long as they are broad, pointed marginal denticulation ; near 
the end of the stalk, the leaves are shorter and are finally scarcely visible. 

(IMS-Itit] 
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The floral glomerules are collected in closely packed whorls without bracts 
and form as a whole, a compact terminal cluster. A strong, penetrating 
aromatic odour is set free from all parts of the plant, due to an essential 
oil secreted in the hairs and parenchymatous glands. The American va¬ 
riety is replaced in I'rance by Chenopodium ambrosioides var. subfrutico- 

very common in the west and south and known locally under the names 
of Mexican tea, Mexican ambrosia and goose-foot vermifuge. It grows on 
rubbish heaps and sub-.spontaneously with alternate lanceolate leaves, with 
undulating rather than dentate edges, and wider than fhose of the American 
variety: the flowers are greenish and arranged all along the stalk in axillary 
glomerules. In tropical regions, in Brazil, in the Antilles and in Dahomey 
a third variety is found* — var. Sancta Maria which from a pharmacolo¬ 
gical standpoint, differs from the preceeding varieties as these differ be¬ 
tween themselves, only in the content of the active princi]de. 

Plants of Chenopodium contain a volatile essential oil (e.ssence of 
Chenopodium) composed of ascaridol Cjo ^2 (^5 % on the average), 
cymol (22 %) and dioxyterpen. The acth'e ]ninci])le is ascaridol. The 
essence is obtained by distillation of the seeds or the tops of the plant when 
they have almost reached maturity. Tlie writer describes its therax)eutic 
and other properties. Iv. V 

1064 - Vegetable Growing in Island of Guam. - (»., in 

Experiment SltUion, liiill.'fin'So i-6» W’n^hiimtoii. June ioj:: 

Before the occupation of (biam by the Ibiited States, onl}’ a very few 
vegetables were grown b}" the natives. Since then distinct j)rogress has 
been made throughout the island. Nearly all the common vegetables can 
be grown. However, methods adopted for the \'arious croj)s in the temper¬ 
ate zone generally require .some modification in the Tropics; seeds often 
fail to germinate or the plants do not yield any fruit. 

Owing to the lack of definite information concerning tropical horticul¬ 
ture, the Guam Agricultural I^xperiment vStation has undertaken the deve¬ 
lopment of tliis work since its establishment in 1909. The method.s to be 
adopted are based on the rcwsults obtained and are given in detail in the 
bulletin under consideration. 

Amongst other points discussed are included : suitable soils ; seed ; 
manures and fertilisers ; prei>aration of seed-bed ; planting ; cultivation ; 
fences and windbreaks ; diseases and pests; detailed cultural directions 
for .the various crops: viz. acelga (Beta cycla and B. vulgaris cycla) ; 
amargoso (Momordica charaniia) ; arrow-root (Marania arundinacea) ; 
Asparagus (Asparagus banana (Musa sapientHm)\\h\\^ lieans (Phasco- 
lus lunatus) and variety “ chochomeco etc. ; cowpea (Vigna sinensis) 
and variety “ fijole " ; cerebilki (Doiiclws lablab) ; seguidilla (Psophocarpus 
ietfugonoloba) ; mungo (Phaseoliis aureus) ; maize cabbage; calabaza (La- 
genaria vulgaris) ; carrot (Daucus curota) ; cassava (Manihoi manihot ( = M, 
utilissima) ; chayote (Sechinm edule) ; collards (Brassica sp.) ; condor 
(Benincasa certfera) ; cucumber (Cucumis sahvus) ; egg-plant (Solanutn 
melongcna) ; horse-radish (Cochlearia armoracia) ; lettuce ; mint; musk- 
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melon {Cucumis melo) ; mustard {Brassica funcea); okra {Hibiscus esculentus); 
onion ; papaya (Carica Papaya) ; parsley ; patola {Luffa aegyptiaca) ; peas; 
pechay {Brassica chineis) ; peppers; pigeon pea {Cajanus indicus) ; plantain 
{Musa paradisiaca) \ potatoes; Ciicurhita \ radish {Raphanus sativus); 
roselle {Hibiscus sahdariffa) ; spinach {Spinacia okracea) ; sweet potato 
{Ipomaea Batatas) ; taro {Colocasia esculenta) ; tomato ; turnip ; water 
melon {Citrullus vulgaris) ; yam {Dioscorea spp.) ; yam bean (Pachyrhi- 
zus tuberosus). h\ D. 

1065 - Cultivation of Citrus Fruits in Rhodesia. — turner, a (v.. in Department of Apri- arborxco?,- 
culture, Salisbury t RhoUc^ifiy IJuUi'tin So ^24, 2 H)p. S^ili^bury, June 1022. TURK 

During the last 5 or 6 years, great progress in citrus fruit cultiva¬ 
tion has been made in several ])arts of Rhodesia. The great problem to 
be solved is that of transi)ort ; in 1921, only part of the consignments 
received at the various ports could be shipped. The author advised 
co-operation amongst th(‘ growers as being the best means of overcoming 
the difficulty, and in the hist half of 1922, a co-operative Society was 
founded known as the “ Fruit (rrowers’ Exchange of South Africa, Ltd. 

In s})ite of tlie lack of tonnage in 1921, about of all the citrus fruit ex¬ 
ported that year by the whole Union of South Africa (240000 cases), 
came from Rhodesia and the exports this year are expected to be twice 
a« large. 

The average ])rices fetched by Rhodesian oranges in 1921 were as 
follows: — wholesale price in luigland 2) shillings per case ; in Rhodesia, 
the price was t()/() net (i. e. after deduction of the costs of railway carriage 
and freightage, lading and unlading charges, commission etc.) ; in the 
orange gardens,, the fruit was sold for 10 shillings per case. These 
oranges find a ready sale in Ivurope, for they come on the marked at a 
time when other oranges are not available. 

One case oi first-class fruit can be obtained from an orange tree 
5 years of age, wdiile the crop of a tree in full bearing, viz, when 10 years 
old, will fill three* or four ca.ses. 

The author studies the following questions : choice of locality — 
vSelection of varieticvS, the following being recommended as l>eing most in 
demand by the export trade : Washington Navel — Valencia Lale — 

Jaffa — Joppa — Meditervatican >Sweet — Paper Rind St. Michael; the 
two first being special favourites — planting an orange garden —• ir¬ 
rigation — cultivation — manuring — pruning — spraying and fumi¬ 
gation. F. D. 

106O - Vine-Growing in Alsace. — burger, (i., in Pro^r^^ a^ricolc et viUcole, Year 39, 

No. 23, pp. 544-548 Monlpellici, June 3» 1922. 

The area cultivated under \ines in Alsace is 20 000 ha. The production 
is somewhat variable, being 725 000 hi. in 1920 and 368 850 hi. in 1921, 
and white wines are estimated to make up 90 % of the total production. 

Alsatian table wines are distinguished according to the vines. Or¬ 
dinary wines are produced by :— Bourgeois, Chasselas, Kniperle, Silvaner. 

They resemble German Moselle wines. Fine wines come from the vines: 

[itil-iHC] 
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— Gentil, Riesling, white 14 not, Traniiner, and resemble the German 
Rhine wines. The most famous districts are:— Ribeauville, Rique- 
wihr, Ammerschwiler, Mittelwihr, Hunawihr, Beblenheim, Turkheim, 
Eguisheim, Roufifach, Guebwiller in the Upper Rhine; Barr, Kinzheim, 
Dambach, Molsheim, Obernai in the Lower Rhine. 

The wines of Alsace are characterised by fine bouquet combined with 
a pleasant acidity and are of a mellow type. These good quality wines repre¬ 
sent a new class for France, the Alsatian wines bring of a different character 
from the French. 

Their cost is generally high, owing to the amount of manual labour 
required for production. Alsatian wines must therefore try to take the 
place of the old German wines in the market, mainly in the markets of 
Paris, Belgium and England. P. C. 

1067 - Mangrove Swamps in the Dutch Indies. becking, j. h., den Berger, ly. o, 
and Meindersma, II. W., in Tectona, Vol. XV, No. 7, pp. 561 611, 2 figs., bibliography 
of 22 publications. Buitenzorg, July 1922. 

In the Dutch Indies, mangrove swamps are found on the coasts which 
are less exposed to the open sea such as those of the bay, delta and internal 
seas and especially on more or less muddy lands subject periodically to 
sea water flooding. It is not known exactly whether the mangroves 
improve the fertility of the soil, and they are probably only a secondary 
factor. Various morphological and physiological characters result from 
these conditions. Schimpkr called the mangrove xerophytic because of 
the high saline concentration which the plants must endure and of their 
low moisture evaporation. However PlotTP:R^L\NN and Von P'abicr 
proved that transpiration could be considerable so that Schimpkr's 
theory is not entirely accurate. 

The swamps in which the mangroves grow and their periodic .submer¬ 
sions render special organs of transpiration necessary and these are gen¬ 
erally represented by the roots. The pneumatophores are roots or portions 
of roots which are transformed and provided with organs of transpiration 
or lenticels. 

Many .species are viviparous. The seeds germinate on the tree and 
take root when they fall into the mud. They can floart: for a long time with¬ 
out sinking in the water like the fruits of non-viviparous plants. The 
number of species is limited. In the Malay archipelago there are 
reckoned to be 28 and conspicuous among them are Rhizophora, which 
grows on the sea coast, Bruguiera and others which grow in the interior and 
on less marshy land. 

The writer also gives indications for identifying the species of man¬ 
groves. He describes the various genera, indicating their chief properties 
and describing the wood as it appears under an ordinary pocket lens. 

The descriptions are summed up diagramatically in 10 tabular state¬ 
ments containing respectively:— i) the diameters of trees of normal 
growth — 2) a list of the values of the various timbers according to the 
scheme of classification of the Buitenzorg experimental forestry station — 
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3) the method for determining the wood with the use of a pocket lens — 

4) a list of the values of the various woods as fuel — 5) a classification of 
fuels — 6) a tabular statement for determining the wood — 7) a tab¬ 
ular statement for determining the fuel — 8) the working of the fuel 
in the Dutch Indies — 9) a tabular statement of the tanning qualities of 
mangroves — 10) a tabular statement for valuing tanning barks. 

By means of a few examples, the writer shows the importance of the ex¬ 
ploitation of tanning barks in the Malay archipelago and furnishes informa¬ 
tion regarding the manufacture of cutch. The commerce in mangroves 
is done on a large scale but with systems which are not yet economical. 

A. d. B. 

1068 - Wooden Chests made of Juniperus virginiana for the Protection of 
Insect Attack on Clothes. — See No. 1061 of this Review, 


IvIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

1069 - The Screw-Worm Ply {Crysotnyia maceUaria Fabricius) and other 
Diptera parasitic on Slock in the United States. — bxshopp, p. c., Mitchelt., 
G. T>. and Parmakt, D. C., in United States Department of Arnculture, Farmefs* 
liulUtin 857, pp. 3*19» figs. 7. WashJiiRlon, January 1922. 

The screw-worm fly occurs from the extreme southern part of South 
America northward into Canada, but it seldom becomes abundant in the 
Northern States being chiefly found in the warmer parts of the Union 
(Texa.^^, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and Southern California) where 
it causes enormous losses to the stock raisers. The various stages of 
the insect are so well known that it is unnecessary to describe them. 

The fly appears (according to the latitude and the season) from the 
first of April to the middle of June. 

The insect decreases in numbers in July and August unless the 
weather is cloudy and rainy, but again becomes abundant in the early 
autumn, its activities only ceasing with the heavy frosts. A warm 
humid atmosphere is best suited to its development. 

Chrysomyia maoeUana breeds in decaying matter, especially the car¬ 
casses of large animals, and if these could be disposed of properly, no 
cases of infestation of living animals would occur. Practically however 
all animals are more or less subject to attack and it infests in decreasing 
order of frequency cattle, hogs, horses, mules, sheep, goats and dogs. Nu¬ 
merous cases of the infestation of human beings have been recorded. 

The eggs are deposited in the wounds of living animals and the young 
larvae, as soon as they hatch out, burrow into the flesh of their host ex¬ 
creting an irritating substance that breaks down the tissues and may 
result in the general poisoning the system. Sometimes calves are at¬ 
tacked at the time of birth when the worms penetrate the navel. 
At a later stage, infestation takes place by way of the mouth occasionally 
resulting in loss of teeth or in death. Generally the flies ate attracted 
by coagulated blood, and infestations occur after surgical operations 
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(castration etc.) or after serious attacks of other parasites (ticks, horse-flies 
etc.). In severe cases, where there are an enormous number of larvae, 
the host loses appetite, becomes emaciated and hides in the undergrowth. 
While fatal cases are not infrequent, most of the loss is due to the 
reduction of flesh, the expense entailed in treating the animals and the 
money spent on screw-worm medicines. 

CoNTROi. MK^stjRKS. — The best method of control is the burning 
of any dead animals ; this not only stops the breeding of all blow-flies, 
but prevents the dissemination of dangerous diseases e. g. anthrax, black¬ 
leg and hog cholera. The method of burning the carcasses depends to 
some extent upon the localit}'. It is desirable that the carcasses should 
be burnt on the spot, and in cases of anthrax this is essential. If burn¬ 
ing is impracticable, the carcasses may be buried beneath at least 2 ft. 
of closely packed soil. Should it be absolutely impossible to burn or 
X^roperly bury a carcass, many of the maggots may be destroyed by ex¬ 
posure to the sun. 

Pkkvkntivk MKASiTRics. - Kveii in the most heavily infested dis¬ 
tricts, losses from screw-worm at calving time can be largel>' avoided 
by arranging for the cows to calve between December i and the middle 
of April. In the northern regions, this time may be extended from about 
November i to June 1 (i). Branding and castration should be carried 
out between December i and ^lay i ; greater care should be taken in 
handling the cattle, and the de-horning 2)eriod. ought to be shortened. 
As supplementary mcasuies, the following may be advised a) the destruc¬ 
tion of ticks ; b) the clearing of the brush and undergrowth ; 0 the use 
of poisoned bait and traps for the destruction of the adult insects. 

Treatment of infected animaes. — It is im]>ortant that herds 
should be watched carefully during the screw-w^orm season. Those fam¬ 
iliar with the injury caused by the jjarasite can easily tell if a wound 
is infested, for there is usually a free discharge of watery blood and the 
wound appears as if recently caused. For destroying the lar\'ae in a 
wound there is nothing better than chloroform ; a deep lesion should 
afterwards be cleaned out with water containing 5 % carbolic acid ; tan¬ 
nic acid followed by pine-tar or .some of the creosol dips being after¬ 
wards ax^plied as a repellent for flies. 

Although only the larvae of Chrysomyia macellaria penetrate the 
sound tissues of living animals, the maggots of the black blowfly {Phor- 
mia regina Meig.) and of the green-bottle fly {Lucilia sericata Meig.) in¬ 
fest the wool of sheep while those of the flesh-fly {Sarcophage spp.) at¬ 
tack suppurating wounds. 

The above three species are carrion breeders and only when very 
numerous do they infest wounds on livdng animals: the best means there¬ 
fore of controlling them are those already recommended in the case ot 
Chrysomvia mucellavia. R. F. 

(i) This would of course mean a change in the piesent practice of leaving the bull*) 
with the herd continuously. (Aulhots^ Note) 
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SP70 - Sjj^lenic Inflaiiiiiiatioii of Pigs in Jhnissia and the Causes of its inoreased Fre- 

I^Ueney# — Wikmanit (Reg. und Veterinarrat, Berlin), in Berlins tiefdtrxtUche Woaken- 
scfcri/#. Year XXXVIII, No. 15, pp. 169*171. Berlin, April 13* 1922. 

In 1912, HlrS&ssKR and Siebki^ (1) called the attention of breeders to 
the rapid and extraordinary increase in cases of splenic inflammation of 
pigs in Prussia ; the same year the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Imperial Bureau of health caused researches to be made regarding the causes 
of the increased frequency of this disease ; they made a careful micro¬ 
biological examination of anatomical material taken from 238 cases. These 
are classed by the writer in 4 groups (according to the gravity of their ana- 
tomo-pathological injuries and the diffusion of the germs) and tabulated 
according to their origin. 

Regarding the origin of the disea.se, it was evident that it should be 
looked for in the foods given to the animals and especially in those coming 
from foreign countries. The latter in fact formed a very considerable 
portion of the food of the pigs, especially in Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein, 
because in these countries the fattening of pigs had increased to such an 
extent that the local production of barley was insufficient for the feeding 
requirements and it was in those districts that cases of the disease were 
most frequent. 

Subsequent researches indicated fi.sh meal {*' Fischmehl ”) as the prob¬ 
able veliicle of tlie pathogenic germs, a food consumed in large quantities, 
because it was cheap and at the same time considered to be very nourish¬ 
ing ; however under normal conditions, it proved to be free from bacteria. 
It was then thought that the fish meal might be adulterated by the addition 
of substances containing the germs of splenic inflammation, and sufficient 
evidence was soon collected to detect bone meal of Indian origin {** indi 
sches KnochenmehlThe Prussian Government ordered extensive 
investigations to be made to ascertain definitely: — (a) whether the fish 
meal was manufactured in infected localities, and how it was made — 
{b) whether other matter was mixed with the fish meal either at the place 
of production or in trading, and if so. the nature of that matter— (r) wheth¬ 
er foreign or only local fishmeal was ordinarily found on the market 
and whether the foreign meal w^as sold to the public after undergoing spe¬ 
cial maniimlation or mixture with other products. These enquiries led 
to a definite result : among the numerous samples sent in for examination 
at tile Institute of Hygiene at the Veterinary College at Berlin, a large per¬ 
centage of samples of fish meal contained bone meal, which in almost 
all cases contained germs of the disease. 

It was then ascertained, both in Prussia and in other States of the Em¬ 
pire, that certain large manufacturing firms constantly adulterated the fish 
meal with considerable quantities of Indian bone meal and it was understood 
that the danger of tliis product was already known by the Governments 

(r) BXsXsasR and Stsbbl, Ueber die gesundheitpolixeiliche Beurteiiungdes Fleischer bei 
lokaiem Mllasbmnd bei Schweinen, in Zeitschrift fur Fleisch u, Mtlchkygiene, i9i«. No. 8-9. 
(Autkor*s note) 
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of the United States and of New Zealand, who had prohibited its importa¬ 
tion. Another proof of the fact that the increased frequency of splenic 
inflammation in pigs was due to the adulteration of the food with bone meal 
was afforded during the war, which prevented the importation of this pro¬ 
duct :— the number of cases of the disease which was, for the whole of 
Germany, 2706 in 1914, fell to 112 in 1915, to 133 in 1916, to 34 in 1917 
and to 30 in 1918. E. E. 

1071 ~ Experimental Contribution to the Knowledge of the Working Conditions”^ 

of Draught Animals under different Dietary Conditions. — albbrtoxi, i,. in Le 

Siaziont $penmeniali a<^rane ttal,ane, Vol. I^V, No. 4-5-6, pp. 173-262, biblioKraphy 

of 46 publications. Modena, 102’. 

Work done at the Royal College of Veterinary Medicine at Bologna. 

After a wide review of present knowledge on the subject of the influence 
of different rations on the “ working conditions ” of draught animals, 
the writer describes his experiments on tliis question. 

The following ’ points are considered :— 

I. — Variations of the percentages of glycogen and of glu* 
COSE in the MITSCLES of the frame and of I'rLYCOGEN IN THE LIVER, 
UNDER THE INFLX^ENCE OF DIFFERENT DIETS. - - i) Importance of ^lucose 
and glycogen for muscular contraction. — 2) Quantities of glucose and gly¬ 
cogen which may be found m the animal organism. — 3) Quantities of glu¬ 
cose and glycogen which may come from the ration * how much of them the 
ration should contain in order to supply them again to the muscles. — 

4) Origin of the glucose of ncm-nitrogenous extracts and of crude cellulose -- 

5) Origin of the glucose of proteins and of fats. - 6 ) Summary on the 
capacity of the ration of herbivorous animals to supply glucose to the muscles : 

The rations of our herbivorous animals in which for hygienic and econ¬ 
omic reasons, carbohydrates always predominate, should be such that they 
are able to maintain in the muscles the maximum quantity of glycogen 
which they can contain if. apart from the chemical relationship of simple 
foods to glucose, other causes which may influence that formation do not 
intervene. ” ~ 7) Ciiaveau’s theory on the production of work. — 
8 ) State of nutrition of animals and their provision of glycogen. — o) Me¬ 
thod of research followed in these experiments. According to Chavkau's 
theory on the production of work:— i) Glucose is the immediate food 
of the intramuscular combustion of work —2) Glucose can be derived 
from carbohydrates, albumens, and fats — 3) The food materials re¬ 
place one another by isodynamic weights. 

Chaveau considered glucose as being derived from fats by incomplete 
oxidation and from albumens by hydrolysis with the formation of decompo¬ 
sition products unutilisable as plastic material. In each case there would be 
a loss of energy, but the numerous and conclusive experiments of Zuntz, 
of his collaborators Atwater and Benedict and other scientists lead to 
the conclusion ** that, in the development of force nutritive substances 
replace each other in proportion to their provision of utilisable energy. 

The experiments of the writer do not relate to this question except 
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from the practical stand point, at least, it may be considered as solved, 
but to the choice of foods for the production of work. 

He proposed to determine “ which are the foods that enable an animal 
to return the total output of work that may be expected from their compo¬ 
sition ; which are, in short, the foods which will best maintain an animal in 
a condition for work and by what means they mav be able to influence it. " 
In these experiments the animals had been kept resting and well fed, 
sometimes even ad libitum, 

II. - PrOBABI^E CAITSES OF VARIATION OF THE PERCENTAGE OF GEY- 

COGEN IN THE MI^SCEES. 

III. — i) Choice description and analysis of foods. The writer used ;— 

pasture, grass hay (almost exclusively of Dactylis ^lomerata) , lucerne, oat 
grain, beans, maize, rice, barley; as [)rotein food, P^mmental cheese ; as 
fatty food, lard) — ?) Composition of forages, such as is determined by 

analvses and its importance in regard to these researches. — 3) Choice of 
animals, their preparation for feeding experiments, distribution of rations, 
observations regarding the behatnour of the aninwls. — 4) Methods employed 
tor the quantitative analysis of glycogen in the muscles and in the liver, and for 
the quantitative analysis of elucose in the muscles. P^or glucose :— extraction 
of the muscle by repeated boiling, filtration of the broth, defecation with 
excess of nitrate of mercury, filtration, precipitation of the reagent excess 
by a current of sulphuretted hydrogen, filtration, neutralisation and con¬ 
centration of the liciuid, quantitative analysis of glucose according to 
Ai,eihn’s method ; for the determination of glycogen Pfeitger's method 
was used. 

IV. — Description OF the experiments: — i) on horses - 2) on 
rabbits - - 3) on guinea pigs - - 4) on white rats. 

The results of experiments made on the horse and the mnle are summed 
up as follows- ~ 1) The ration of pasture grass and oats produced a great¬ 

er quantity of muscular gh cogen than the ration of pasture or of oats 
alone. - - 2) the diet composed only of grass hay and straw given in suffi¬ 
cient <|uantity for the nourishment of resting animals, produced very 
much less glycogen in the muscles than the maximum which could be found 
in them. — 3) The addition of oats and rice to the maintenance ration, 
composed of grass hay and straw, considerably increased the amount of 
muscular glycogen — 4) Oats and rice, each given in proportion to the 
nutritive units which they contain, produced in the horse and the mule 
different quantities of glycogen. — 5) The semi-tendinous muscle of the 
horse and the sterno-huineral examined on the same animal and at the 
same time showed a remarkable difference in the percentage of glycogen : 
-23*5 % more in the former than in the latter. — 6) The mule did not reach 
the percentage of muscular glycogen of the horse fed on the same ration ; 
the latter exceeded the mule by about 68 %. — 7) A horse kept on pas¬ 
ture only at first, and oats only afterwards, showed a negligible difference 
in the quantities of glucose contained in the semi-tendinous muscle (3.88 
and 3.66 per 1000 respectively). 

V. — i) Influence of the percentage of protein in the ration on the pro* 
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ducUon of muscular glycogen : from most of the experiments made up 
to the present, it results that the protein ration, especially if it is not 
deprived of carbo-hydrates, is favourable to the production of glycogen 
— 2) Nitrogenous foods in the practical feeding of working animals, — 
3) Conclustons regarding the influence of the quantities of proteins in the ra¬ 
tion on the sources of muscidar energy, — 4) Foods rich in carbo-hydrates. 
Casein renders the muscles of rats rich in glycogen : the fat in which 
it was administered and the excellent state of nutrition of the animals, 
did not prevent the deposit of a considerable amount of glycogen in the 
muscles. Using other protein foods Roskmbkrg and Merino got the same 
results, while Seitz, with ducks overfed with albumen, found the glycogen 
reduced to traces and replaced by fat: apparently, it may therefore be 
concluded that proteins do not all behave in the same manner for the pro- 
duction of the two principal substances of muscular reserve. '' It remains 
to be ascertained experimentally whether it is necessary to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the proteins which produce glycogen in the muscles and those 
which produce fat, or whether the formation of fat in tlie liver and the cor- 
respon^ng disappearance of glycogen are produced when proteins alone 
are fed continuously in large quantities, so that an alteration of the chem¬ 
istry of the hay may result. 

Decrease in the quantity of carbohydrates to the advantage of proteins 
in the ration of herbivoious animals in no way liinders the production of 
glycogen (which is largely assured by the rest of the ration) ; it is even 
favourable to it in an indirect manner, for a large quantity of protein in the 
ration insures to the protoplasm of the muscular fibres the maximum power 
of accumulating reserve substances. Abundant feeding does not always 
cause, by the fattening it entails, a decrease of glycogen in the muscles. 
The diet of rice produces, both in the muscles and in the liver, a large quan¬ 
tity of glycogen, so long as the percentage of protein in the ration does not 
decrease below what is sufficient to balance the nitrogen requirements of 
the animal, or .so long as it is maintained above that limit. It may even 
happen that foods with a carbohydrate basis, well known to be producers 
of glycogen (those for example, which are composed essentially of barley, 
maize, sugar, and probably also those with potatoes, chestnuts, carobs, 
foods with wide nutritive ration) do not produce glycogen in the muscles 
because they are insufficient to maintain, in the muscular fibres and in the 
circulation of the mu.scle, the reserve which maintains the turgescence of the 
cells, and which is very probably the necessary condition to enable the mus¬ 
cular protoplasm to preserve, to a high degree, the fundamental metabolism, 
the power of elaboration and the faculty of accumulating non-nitrogenous 
energetic substances. It is thus explained how rations in which carbo¬ 
hydrates predominate may be less suitable than protein rations for the pro¬ 
duction of sources of muscular energy and consequently of work, in cases 
of serious impoverishment in nitrogen of the whole organism, a. g, race horse 
iii> the period of training, acclimatisation crisis, breeding season, etc. 
In all these cases, eggs, meat, dried blood may prove the best restorers of 
strengtii and may be preferred. 
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VI. — (i) Probable causes determining the differ&ifyce of production of 
muscular glycogen between diets composed of carbo-hydrates, and applications 
to the technology of work, resulting from that difference of behaviour. 

The experiments of the writer lead to the conclusion that common 
foods have different physiological values. Using the results obtained with 
rats and making the productivity of muscular glycogen from rice equal to 
lOO : barley was loo — cheese 72.4 — mair^e bg.oo — oats 57 — lard 
44 — beans 32.75. The quantity of muscular glycogen which is found 
in animals subjected to v^arious diets compared with an equal quantity 
of glycogen of the liver is distinctly different: high in a rice diet (10.2 — 
13.54 %) and still higher in a cheese diet (14.8 — 41.30 %) and a diet of bacon 
(26 Ho), it falls to 9.2 — 6.17 % in a diet of oats, and to 8.2 — 6.4 in that 
of beans. If the physiological values of several foods are considered we reach 
the surprising fact that the rations universally preferred for working ani¬ 
mals are the least suitable for producing glycogen in the muscles : thus 
oats and beans produce less glycogen than rice and barley. “ We are 
therefore led to admit that an animal may be in full possession of its 
strength while having but little glycogen ; and it may be in an excellent 
state of nutrition without having its maximum reserve of glycogen. The 
writer considers that diets rich in carbo-hydrates such as were largely 
given in his experiments, were sufficient to maintain the animals in an ex¬ 
cellent condition of nutrition, although they were poor producers of glyco¬ 
gen, and gave rnuscle.s rich in fat ; those, on the other hand, which have 
favoured the production of gh cogen, gave muscles less rich in fat. 

2) Working ccmdiiton of draught animals fed with rations producing 
different quantities of glycogen. — “ Generally it may be said that glycogen 
favours the functional efficiency of mu.scular tissue and that, by assuring 
the greatest rapidity of chemical, functional and restorativ'e reactions, it 
favours in that way the rax)idity of contraction 

3) Importance of the quantity of reserve substances in the muscle foi 
the working condition of aiamals, 

4) Frequencv of contractions and provision of oxygen in the muscles, 

5) Of different working conditions in which the muscle may find itself 
under the influence of diet which is to be preferred ^ 

Should the formation of ghxogen or of fat be preferred in the muscle ? 
In other words should we prefer respectively feeding with a basis of barley, 
rice, sugar, carobs, or with a basis of seeds of leguminous plants, or 
again a diet of oats, the action of which is intermediate between those of 
the other two diets ? 

The muscle which consumes fat, for an equal quantity of energy used, 
gives the same out put as the muscle which consumes glycogen; and besides, 
fat accumulates in the muscles in greater quantity because it is deposited 
as such ; glycogen combines with 2 or 3 times its weight of water ; fat 
has, further, a calorific power equal to 2.4 times that of glycogen. 

If liierefore we consider the problem of the sources of muscular energy 
from the sole standpoint of the amount of energy, the feeding of the ani- 
nials should have as basis the use of substances forming muscular fat. 
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But glycogen has a very peculiar signification for the optimum output 
of the muscles and.for sudden muscular contraction ; it may apparently, 
be said that, when sufficient glycogen can be accumulated in the muscle for 
accomplishing a required work (the work not being very prolonged or else 
the animal having the power to store glycogen in large quantity), it is ra¬ 
tional to procure its formation. When the work is intense and difiicult 
for the means at the disposal of the animal a diet permitting the formation 
of a sufficient quantity of glycogen should also be chosen. Lastly, the 
choice of a food producing a large amount of glycogen might also be rend¬ 
ered necessary by hygienic reasons, for example to maintain a higher 
percentage of moisture in the tissues. Consequently the choice of the food 
will depend : — i) on the intensity, the duration and the nature of the 
work — 2) on the aptitude of the animal to store up one or the other re¬ 
serve substance ; that faculty depends on the species, race (among horses 
the Eastern races and their derivatives tend to store up glygogen more es¬ 
pecially whereas draught breeds store up fat), climate, sex, etc. — 3) on 
other factors which determine the working conditions, such as tempera¬ 
ment and the (piantity of haemoglobin. 

6) Some of the specific effects on the working condition of animals, 
attributed to foods, find their explanation in the results of these researches 

l\ D. 

1072 - Rules for Feeding Cattle. — Scaramuzzi, I>. in Ia! Staztom Spcr^mentah n rattc 
ttaltane, Vol. lyV, Nos. 4-5-6, pp. 100-124. Modena, 192- 

In order to gi\e rules to the farmer who neither wishes to waste forage 
nor to make unintelligent economies, the writer, using mean analytical 
data contained in the treatise by Professors Mknozzi and Niccoli, Uali- 
mmtazione del hestiame, has calculated the percentage proportions of differ¬ 
ent foods to be used, so as to obtain a ration the nutritive ratio of whicli 
decreases successively from i: 4 to 1:2. 

As foods, he has taken into consideration those which have the great¬ 
est importance for southern Italy, that is to say all tlie mixtures which it 
is possible to form by combining two of the following feeds : — clover hay 

— vetch hay — straw of cereals — bran — oats — carobs — beans 

— refuse of olives — husks of grapes — linseed cake. F. D. 

1073 - Use, as Cattle Food, of certain Waste Products from Chick-peas, Peas and 
Beans. — I^ay, C. (K, Slazionc chimico-aRraria di Torino), in Le Staziom sp^timetitah 
a(,rarie ttahane, Vo\ nv, No. 4-5, pp 125-128 Modena, 1922. 

Chick-peas. — Of the numerous varieties of chick-peas grown in 
Italy, some have seeds with hard teguments, so that they must be decor¬ 
ticated for use as human food, Such are the chick-peas with black or red 
tegument, grown especially in the Province of Bari (annual Italian produc¬ 
tion 7000-8000 q.) and prepared for use in Piedmont with modem machin¬ 
ery. From these peas are obtained about 75 % of endosperm ('" cice- 
rata ") and 25 % of waste material from decortication, composed about 
half of tegument and the rest of endosperm. The waste material is used 
as cattle food either as it is or mixed with bran or with milling refuse. 
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For sheep, these TOste materials are generally first moistened; to horses 
they are fed dry; for young pigs, they should be ground very fine. Price : 

— wholesale 79 lire the quintal; retail 90-95 lire the quintal. 

From the analysis of two samples of decortication waste, one of black 
chick-peas and the other of red chick-peas, the writer obtained respectively 
the following percentages Hygroscopic moisture by drying at 100^*, 
11.90 — 10.^ ; Proteins (N x 6.25), 5.25 — 6.20; Ash, 5.24 
5.28 ; Crude fats, 0.42 — 0.95. Cellulose, 27.86 — 25.10; Nitrogen- 
free-extracts, 49.33 — 51.71 ; Pentosans, 15.81 — 14.90. 

The ash contained Calcium oxide 46.29 — 45.30; Potassium 
oxide 26.52 — 25.38; Magnesium oxide 16.08 — 16.98; Phosphoric 
acid 2.66 — 3.02 %. 

Beans. — On decortication in the machine, the beans yield 68- 
74 % of endosperm and 26-32 % of tegument with a loss of alxjut 2 %, 
whereas by hand about 85 % of endosperm and 15 % of tegument are 
obtained. The decortication waste of beans with the machine contains 
therefore about one half endosperm waste ; the price is the same as for the 
chick-pea waste. Percentage composition of the endosperm and of the 
teguments respectively :x- Moisture 11.81 — 12.43; Proteins (N X 
6.25) 27.81 — 9 25 ; Fats 1.53 — 0.21 ; Cellulose 3.02 — 30.15 ; Ash 
3.53 — 2.85 ; Nitrogenous-free-extracts 52.30 — 45.11; Pentosans, 
4.50 - 4.28. 

Peas. — Decortication in the machine gives 55-60 % of cleaned seed 
{endosj^rm) and 40 — 45 % of tegument, against 80 % of endosperm 
and 20 % of tegument by hand decortication. The price of the decortica¬ 
tion waste i.s the same as in the case of chick-peas. Percentage composi¬ 
tion of the endosperm and tegument respective!}': ~ Moisture 11.05 — 11.15; 
Proteins (N x 6.25) 23.62 — 7.18; Fats r.24 — 0.75; Cellulose 1.35 

— 29.73; Ash 2.76 — 3.00; Nitrogenous-free-extracts 58-98 — 48-19; 
Pentosans, 4.96 — 19.58. 

CoNCEiTSiON. — The waste products of decortication by machine of 
chick-peas, beans, peas constitute excellent cattle foods, as they consist, 
to the extent of about one half of fragments and flour of the internal part 
of the seed (endosperm). F. D. 

1074 - Improvement of Stock Breeding in Morocco, ~ vulv, h., in Comptes rendus des 

seances de VAcadimie d'AcncuUute de France^ Vol. VIIl, No. j6, pp. 736-740. Paii«, 
l‘l July Hi22 

The improvement of stock breeding methods in Morocco depend 
mainly: — (a) on the possibility of increasing the herds — (b) on a definite 
aim in breeding, in order to specialise in the production of cattle, pigs and 
sheep — (c) on the choice of methods to be adopted to obtain the neces¬ 
sary improvements in quality. 

The great factors which are outside human control and which must be 
taken into account at the outset and in the course of che work, are essen¬ 
tially the climate and the parasitic organisms or carriers of disease^. As 
in all hot countries, environment is of the greatest importance. Diseases, 
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even the gravest and the most common, are lai^ely dangetons becatise 
they attack animals which the climate has reduced to a kate of bad health 
and vital exhaustion. In Morocco animals die mainly of hunger in 
summer, of hunger and cold in winter (i). 

The oiganisation for the control of numerous internal and external 
parasites is alsp a factor of essential importance. Preventive measures 
against external parasites are almost exclusively based on arsenical dips : 
the writer therefore advises that the sale and use of soluble crude arsen- 
ical products should be allowed in Morocco. The control of internal para¬ 
sites, which is more difficult, requires the adoption of enclosured areas and 
the removal of stock from pastures in order to interrupt the cycles of de¬ 
velopment of parasites which have no intermediate hosts and to destroy 
these hosts when they exist. 

In conclusion, breeding in Morocco, depends on the organisation of 
preventive measures against disease and modification of the environments 
which favour the development of parasites. The improvement of environ¬ 
ment is an economic problem,' for it is a case of ascertaining whether ex¬ 
tensive breeding is possible in Morocco or whether it must be replaced by 
semi-stall rearing. The control of parasites is further a problem of colonial 
policy, for, to put it into practice, the hostility of the natives must be 
overcome. E. F. 

1075 - The Work of the Central Syndicate for the Exportation of Charolais Cattle. - - 

IIiTiKR, H., in Bulletin de la SoctHc d'encoufwement pour Viruiustrie nationale, \'c>l 134, 

No 7, pp. 617-621 Paris, July i<j22. 

The Charolais breed of cattle which is particularly common in the 
Departments of the Allier, the Cher, the Indre, the Loire, the Ni^vre and 
Saone-et-Loire, is considered to be one of the best breeds. Shortly after 
the end of the European war, the local breeders, with the object of making 
their pn^luce known abroad and to induce cattle-breeding countries 
to use them to improve their herds, constituted a federation of the various 
agricultural societies and syndicates of the above-mentioned Departments. 
This federation adopted the name of “ race charolaise as official title, 
and grouped in a single Herd-book of the Charolais breed for the Ni^vre, 
Sa6ne et Loire and adjacent Departments the local genealogical books 
which had been founded since 1887. They formed subsequently the '' Syn- 
dicat d'exportation de la race charolaise '* as an agency to study the means 
of establishing relations with foreign markets and to undertake the sale 
of breeding animals. 

The publication reviewed is a report on the work of this Syndicate, 
which first printed and distributed a propaganda pamphlet, accompanied 


(i) Drought, the high cost of forage, the brackish water given for clrinking, cause col¬ 
lectively chronic and often fatal difijestive troubles. The syndiome which results forms the 
subject, from a strictly veterinary standpoint of another publication by the writer. (Summer * 
autumn mortality and its relationship with the influence of environment in Morocco, in 
Mevm de Zontechni^e, No. 9, PP- fl97-9oo. Paris, June 1922, which reproduces, in part, the 
considerations which have just been related above). {Ed,) 
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by photographs and translated into several languages, and it next took. 
into consideration the necessity of sending to the countries of export a 
number of breeding animals selected with a view to attract the attention 
of breeders. Owing to the assistance of several private breeders, the 
Syndicate was able to overcome initial financial difficulties and it at pre*- 
sent, is dealing with the inoculation of some breeding animals destined for 
Brazil and other South American States, where iristeza (piroplasmosis) 
is raging. E. F. 

1076 - The Identification of Cattle by Means of No$e*Prints. — petkksen, w k., in 
Journal of Dairy Sctettre, Vol. 5, No. h, pp 249-258, fi-srs. 6, Baltimore, May 1022. 

The various breeding associations have alwa^^s been confronted with 
a serious problem in the proper identification of animals for registration 
and of animals on official test. All other means having proved unsatis¬ 
factory, O. H. Bakkr, of the American Jersey Cattle Club, suggested 
using nose-prints for the purpose. The author desctilies the method 
of taking the prints and the best way of identifying the j^rints so obtained. 
The most satisfactory results were given by mimeogray^h news-print paper 
and black stamping-pad ink. From different tests made with some 
350 cattle the author drew the fc Ho wing conclusions : 1) no two animals 
have identical pattern nose-prints, therefore these prints will enable pos¬ 
itive identification ; 2) the taking c»f nose-prints is simple enough to be 
practical ; 3) it is po.ssible to identify prints as being of the same animal, 
even if they are not perfect ; 4) the pattern remains the same through 
life ; 5) this test is practical for the identification of cows on official test 
and may prove valuable in connection with the registration of all solid 
colour cattle; 6) the method affords a positive means cf identification 
when claim for loss is made under live.stock insurance policies. F. S. 

1077 - Studies on Reproduction of Cftttle. — l CVkau, a., Ue la reproduction chez 
I’csp^ce l^ovino, in Revue dc Zonicchn'e, No. 9 , pp. 86c#-88o. Paris, June 15, 1922. — 
II. >tAC Canultsh, a. C., Studies in the Growth and Nutrition of Dairy Calves, in 
Journal of Dairy Science, Vol No 3, pp. 301-321. Baltimore, May 1922. 

I. -- The RKPROimcTioN agp: tn CAT^rcK. — While it is indispens¬ 
able, in a well managed breeding establishment, to breed from the best ani¬ 
mals, it is also necessary to consider at what age breeding should take place. 

Bulls. — From what age in the life of the animal and up to what age 
should a bull serve ? About the age of 2 years service may take place almost 
daily without harm, but the number of cows which one bull can serve would 
be fifty or sixty at most. It is only very \’igorous bulls reaching their 
third year who can annually serve as many as 80 or 100 cows. Also if 
service takes place during part of the year only it will be necessary to reduce 
the number of cows whieffi the bull can cover. This is why in the case of 
au important herd the proportion of one bull for every 50 cows is desirable. 

It may be profitable to replace a full grown bull by a younger bull, a 
year old, which will grow and which will pay for its keep by its'increased 
value while growing. The advantage of retaining the fiiU grown bull is 
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that its capacity is known whereas that of the young bull is not, however 
good may be its appearance. 

It would be a serious economic error to apply strictly to the male breed¬ 
ing animal the famous doctrine of making use of cattle during the period 
of growth. That idea may be extended to oxen kept almost up to 4 years 
old for beef or else for working up to 4 or 5 years and then to be fattened. 

The bull however is the founder of the herd and should be kept as 
long as possible from the time that it becomes a source of improvement. 
It is possible to maintain a bull in good breeding condition if it is allowed 
to run in the fields at times, instead of being kept always in a stall. Should 
this not be possible, the bull when full grown ought not to be over-fed 
or it will become too fat. 

Hay would form a suitable basis for a ration with a few oats as 
an addition, but no cake should be given. It it is desired to obtain 
strong, healthy animals in the herd, it is absolutely necessary to pay close 
attention to the food of the selected bull, increasing it when young so that 
the bull may grow up cjuickly but restricting it from the age of about two 
years and a half so that the animal may not become too fat. 

Cows, — For cows the breeding age is, so to say, the inverse of that for 
the males. Would it be i3rofitable to make cows calve as early as possible 
in their second year or would it be better to await the third year ? The writer 
quotes good reasons urged by partisans of both methods. In his opinion 
the best rale for breeding is that under which the animals are free in their 
movements and have plent}’ of fresh air. 

Moreover grass is often considered the ideal food and with it the essential 
function of the organism wiU be best accomplished, the blood will be richer 
and development will be better assured. The young cows should be suitably 
fed and should go out to pasture to the greatest extent ; there would cer¬ 
tainly not be any harm in arranging that they should hax e their first calf 
between the ages of 28 and 30 months. In the case of dairy cows, not 
only would one calf and one period of lactation be gained, but their subse¬ 
quent yield would be increased. 

Cows belonging to a dual-purpose breed should not have their first 
calf until about 3 years old. In the special case of a select herd, there may 
also be occasion not to send to the bull before 18 months but to wait for 
6 or 12 months according to whether it is a question of a dairy breed or 
not. Certainly better animals would be obtained and better qualities might 
be developed. 

The writer advises that good bulls and cows should be kept as long as 
possible, and that the inferior animals should not be retained for breeding. 

II. — Stitdies in the growth of DAIRY CAEVEs. — Durattou 
of gestation. — The variations of the period of gestation have hitherto 
been little studied. The writer quotes researches made on this subject 
by Spencer. Wing and Fekming and the conclusions drawn from their 
observations. He himself made experiments in order to ascertain : -- 
the influence which the age of the cow at the time of bulling and the seas¬ 
on during which bulling took place might have on the duration of gesta- 
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tion: the relationship which exists between the sex of the calf and the 
duration of gestation, and the influence which the age of the cow may 
have on the latter. These observations, made on 369 gestations, led 
the writer to conclude :— i) that the average period of gestation in dairy 
cows is 280 days — 2) that this duration is not variable according to 
breed ; 3) that the sex of the calf does not appear to have any influence 
on the duration of gestation — 4) that the proportion of male and fe¬ 
male calves was about equal — 5) that on the average 82.6 % of the 
calves remain from 271 to 290 days in the uterus — 6) that the age of the 
cows at the time of bulling was without influence on the duration of gesta¬ 
tion — 7) that gestation was not influenced by the season in which bulling 
took place. 

2) Weight ot calves at birth. — The writer relates the work done 
on this subject by Hkvakv & Morrison and Kcklfs. According to 
the researches which he made personally on the subject : — i) of the 
influence which the age of the cow at the time of bulling might have 
on the weight of the calf at birth — 2) of the relation between the weight 
of the cow at the time of bulling and that of the calf at birth — 3) of 
the influence of the season during which bulling took place on the weight 
of the newlv born calf — 4) of the influence of the duration of ge‘=ta- 
tion on the weight of the calf — the writer concluded: — i) that the 
average weight of calves at birth was 32.65 kg for males, 29.47 hg for fe¬ 
males and 31.29 kg for all the calves --2) that among pedigree calves, 
the heavie.st were Holsteins, next Ayrshires, Guernseys and Jerseys — 
3) that on the average, at birth the weight of calves of no special breed is 
the lowest, that of pure bred calves is the highest and that of half-bred 
calves very nearly the same as that of pure-bred calves — 4) that the aver¬ 
age w'eight of newly born calves increases with the age of the cows, until 
the cows reach the age of 5 years, after which the weight of the calves 
decreases in an irregular manner — 5) that increase in the weight of the 
cows denotes an increased weight of the calves ; this increase however is 
not directly proportional to that of the cow — 6) that possibl^^ calves 
born between the months of April and October may be lighter than those 
born during the rest of the year; there are however considerable variations 
in the weights of calves born in the two periods — 7) that the duration 
of gestation has little influence on the weight of the calf ; on the other 
hand, the nearer the duration of gestation is'to the normal, the nearer 
the weight of the calf is to the normal weight, while their weight at birth 
increases when the duration of gestation deviates from the normal. 

(3) Rate of growth of dairy heifers, — After referring to the researches 
of Kcki^ks, Waters, Mac Candlish and Robertson, the writer describes 
the method which he adopted in his researches on this subject. From his 
experiments he draws the following conclusions :— i) Apparently there are 
few cases of loss of weight after calving — 2) The live weight of the ani- 
nials increases most rapidly — 3) According to body measurements, it 
appears that the dimensions of breadth, depth, and height follow one an¬ 
other in the order of the rate at which they increase — 4) There seems to 
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be little difference between calves born in winter (that is to say between 
the 1st October and the 31st March) and those born in summer (from the 
ist April to the 30th September), except that the heifers bom in winter 
attain, at the time when bulling commences, higher weights and bodily 
proportions than those born in summer — (5) There seems to be a suffi¬ 
ciently distinct relation between the live weight (expressed in kg) of the 
animals and the product of their heights, depths and breadths (expressed 
in cm.). D. S. 

X078 - Some Fesults of Reeding Milch Cows at Experiment Stations in the United 

States. — WiNTHERS, S R , in Hcafd's Dairyman^ Vol No. 12, p* 419, figs. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis , April 7, 

Dairy cattle feeding experiments are being conducted at the 5 Stations 
of the Dairy Division, I/nited States Department of Agriculture with the 
threefold object i) to ascertain the productive capacity of cows and their 
ability to maintain weight when their ration is depri\ed of grain ; 2) to 
ascertain the profitableness of feeding grain to milch cows ; 3) to study 
the production of milk, butter, etc. 

The author mentions results already" obtained on these points: 
A Holstein (Helen Nilkje Calamity) made a creditable record, although 
from the age of abou^ 8 years she was given no grain, her ration consisting 
of roughage alone. On lucerne hay, maize silage and x>asture grass this 
animal yielded 470 pounds of butterfat in oneyeai. The following twelve 
months, the same ration supplemented with a liberal ration of grain was 
fed to the cow with the rcvsnlt that the milk and fat production were respect¬ 
ively 25 499 and 823 pounds. 

As regards the economical results of feeding roughage exclusively, 
varying conditions have to be taken into account. In dairy districts where 
the product is sold on a butterfat basis, the increased production due to 
the addition of grain to the ration might not yield much return ; on the 
other hand, where the produce is marketed in the form of milk, the invest¬ 
ment in grain might be very profitable. The axithor gives other instances 
of good records of (xovernment cows kept at the above-mentioned Sta¬ 
tions of the Dairy Division. E. F. 

1079 ~ Comparison of early, medium and late maturing Varieties of Silage Maize 

for Milk Production. — white, a C , chapman, I,. M., Slate, W. I.., and Brown, B. 

A., in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol IV, No. 4, pp. 333-^47, fig. i. Baltimore, 

July 1 <) 22 . 

The experiment made by the authors is an attempt to determine the 
relative economy of milk production by growing earlj*, medium or late 
varieties of maize for silage. 

The varieties used to represent the 3 types were early. Pride of the 
North, Medium, Learning; late, Eureka. The researches were carried out 
at the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station (Connecticut, United Sta¬ 
tes) upon Holstein, Jersey and Guernsey cows of ages varying from 2 ^4 
years to lo years and lo months. 

It was found that late-maturing varieties, under favourable conditions. 
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are decidedly superior in yield to the early varieties, both as regards total 
tonnage and dry matter. The following five years averages were ob¬ 
tained for green maize: early group, cut at hard dough stage, 24 774 lb. 
per acre, water content 73*80 % — medium group, soft dough stage, 
32 947 lb. per acre, water 78.09 % — late group, kernels just forming, 
40648 lb., water 80.16%. 

Pride of the North contained 25.74 % dry matter in silage ; beaming 
25.17 % and Eureka 19.43 %• it must however be remembered that the 
season allowed Learning to mature more than usual, so that the crop used 
in the feeding te^ts had practically the same percentage of dry matter as 
Pride of the North and gave very similar results. 

The cows were fed silage as well as hay and a grain ration, the latter 
consisting of maize 4- wheat bran and cotton seed meal (3:3:2) having 
a nutritive ratio of i to 3.8 and carr>’ing 14.8 % digestible protein and 
71.71 % digestible nutrients. The hay consumed was 4 lb. per head and 
per day. 

The feeding trial proper lasted 100 days, after a preliminary^ feeding 
first upon regular herd silage, and later on the experimental silage. 

The amount of silage consumed per day by each group was as follows 
1st group (early maize) 44.977 lb — 2nd group (medium) 45.739 lb. — 
3rd grouj) (late) 45.537 lb. The amount of dry matter furnished by the 
silage per day to each group was respectively 11.232 lb. — 11.519 lb. — 
9.081 lb. 

The grain was fed in proi>ortion to the weight of the animals, the 
object being to keep them at a uniform weight. By this plan, most of the 
food was used for maintenance and production, a very small amount con¬ 
tributing to the development of the foetus in early gestation. The aver¬ 
age daily consumption of grain was g.972 lb. by the early group — 8.314 
by the medium and 11,604 lb. by the late. 

The following Table gives a summary of some of the most impor 
tant data. 




i.st group 

_ i 

.;iid group 

3rd group 

Average daily milk yield. 

lb. 

28.286 

22.938 

29.206 

» fat » . 

lb. 

T.0878 

1.0455 

1.0788 

Total daily solid yield .. 

lb. 

3.5760 

3.1578 

3.5990 

Average initial weight. 

Average increase (- 4 *) or Ibss (—) in live weight in 

lb. 

.1054.4 

963.3 

1046.8 

loo days . 

lb. 

+ 17.64 i 

+ * 2-33 

j — 14 

trrain consumption per 100 lb. milk (1). 

lb. 

.35.405 I 

35.816 

1 39.780 

Orain consumptioii per 1 lb. solids in milk. . . . 

Ih. 

^.7520; 

] 

2.593 

: 3.249 


(1) The relaliveiy high grain requirement per unit of production for all the groups 15!^ 
due to the small hay allowance. 

(2) The better lectml made by group 2 in solids production is due to its lessei main¬ 
tenance requirements. 
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The results thus show a saving for xoo pounds of milk of 4.37 pounds 
of grain for the group fed early maize as compared with the group given 
late maize. Ton for ton these data seem to indicate the greater economy 
of the early silage. This is further emphasised by the fact that the group 
given early maize gained a little in weight, whereas the group fed late 
maize lost slightly in weight. F. D. 

1080 Quantity of Feed consumed by a Heifer from time of Birth to Lactation 

Period, — see No. loys of this Review. 

1081 - The Goat as an Economic Factor. — crApin, j., in Le Lent, year ii, No. 5, pp. 315- 

320. I^yons, May ig22 (i) 

Goats are dmded into three main fundamental racial branches. The 
most important has its original home on the great central plateau of Asia ; 
next comes the group of African races which has its habitat in the Abys¬ 
sinian Mountains; lastly the European branch has its origin in the great 
block of the Alps. Ivong hair and a light iris are characteristic of Asiatic 
origin; very short, silky and glossy hair on a coat of bright, vmd colour, 
and dark flashing eyes, indicate African origin. The g(^at in Europe 
has undergone such deep racial changes that its ethnic characteristic 
is no longer of serious interest for most breeders. However, in the massif 
of the Saint Gothard, a goat has been discovered which may be regarded 
as exemplifying the moriihological unit of its species in the rec[uired degree. 
It appears in many varieties of coat, but has in all cases precisely the same 
economic value. It bears the stamp of a group of races wliich is necessar¬ 
ily that of the European goat, and of the tyj^ical P^uropean race. This 
breed is the largest and the coat is short haired and habitually of many 
colours, white being only found in cases of albinism. The coats of the Al¬ 
pine goat are characterised by dull tints, generally shading off from black 
to tawny and from tawny to light through all shades of grey. The spots 
are marked in streaks on a ground which, at the extremities of the body, 
on the belly and the limbs is lighter in colour or is accentuated by a 
darker shade. A dark stripe often covers the whole length of the spine. 
The forehead of the Alpine goat has, in profile, a frontal Ix^ss. There is, 
also, near the muzzle, a small swelling indicating a good feeder. According 
to the writer, it is a mistake to think that there is one goat of the plains 
and another of the mountains. However, as regards pasture, it does well 
only in high regions. The most surprising fact in the biology of the goat 
is that this animal, which seems naturally intended to live in a wild and 
primitive state of life is admirably adapted to a diet absolutely different 
from that what appears to be its natural diet. Thus when abundantly 
fed it gives double the amount of milk which it would give normally. 

Under the influence of good training, the lactation of the alpine goat 
can be prolonged over two years without interruption. The fact is all 
the more remarkable that an animal capable of supplying 6-7 and even 
8 litres of milk per day at the height of its lactation draws tliis consider- 


(i) See: R. I 9 J 3 » No. 1062; 1916, No. 205; 1918, No. 794 ; i92i» No. 83. {Ed^) 
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able mass of milk from a reserve of live substance the weight of which 
barely exceeds 60 kg. with 6 to 7 kg. of blood. The wiiter adds that 
this animal, which reaches maturity only at 4 to 5 years of age, is able to 
produce young from the age of one year and remains fertile till over the 
age of 20 years. It is even economically advantageous to profit by its 
precocity, for if made to produce when very you;ig, its milking power 
increases and its appetite increases to enable it to meet the double physical 
expenditure, viz., that required for production and that for growth. The 
writer does not attach any value or economic importance to the horns, 
or to the colour of the coat for which the Swiss pseudo-races are recom¬ 
mended. He also notes that it is now possible, by simple measures of 
cleanliness etc. completely to conceal the peculiar flavour of goat’s milk. 
If therefore goat’s milk is no longer distinguishable in taste from best cow’s 
milk and if also malodorous he-goats need no longer be kept in the herds, 
the writer no longer sees that there can be any reason to object to the use of 
dairy goats in the food services. In this connection the diffusion of an 
improved race of goats may be a matter of high importance. Its use on 
a large scale would greatly improve the diet of cliildren and invalids and 
would provide a powerful element <jf control of tuberculous infection. 
Without claiming that the goat has in itself a concrete principle which 
immunises it against the microbe, it is possible to assert that the goat 
never contracts tulx^rculosis spontaneously. There is a pseudo-tubercul¬ 
osis which attacks goats exxK)sed to damp cold, but the milk cannot exercise 
its ])hysiolcgical properties in the organism of the newly \y. rn or invalids 
unless it is administered raw and in its integral form and properties. 

The goat is the only animal which can supply children and sick persons 
with milk in this ideal form. The writer recommends the diffusion of the 
only Kuropean gc at, which appears to be not only the authentic thorough¬ 
bred of the I^uropean race, but also the heaviest milker cf the species. It 
is this race which should be improved by selects n and have its excellent 
(lualities established. F. S. 

1082 - The Pasturing of Pigs. — Diffloth,!’ , in La vie u^ncolc ct ratalc, 11 th year, 
Vol. XXI, No 2‘>, pp. 57-01. Palis, July 22, 1022 (1) 

The pasturing of pigs is a jiractical and advantageous method, which 
in certain countries, gives extremely valuable results. Pigs however 
<^wing to the nature of their digestive organs make a poor use of cellulose 
but economic considerations permit a reconciliation between theory and 
practice. With a system of pasture for well kept pigs, and a judicious 
use of supplementary green crops there is very little need of dry foods, 
for months at a time and the result is a valuable economy. In spring 
and at the beginning of summer pigs get a supplement of dry foods. In 
autumn also, when the sows litter and until the young pigs are weaned. 


(i) See: R. 1912, No. 374 — No. J153 — R- I 9 i 5 » No. 042 — R. iqi 6 , 

Nos, 88q, 1J04 — R. 1917, No. 836 — R. 1921, Nos. 1033, 1260 — R. 1922, Nos. 193, 
460, 617. {Ed.) 
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a- little grain is indispensable for the ration. The Americans adopt as 
a practical rule the giving alx)ut z */4 litres of grain per sow each day 
as a supplement. At every other period, the pastures suffice and assure 
the best profit. Grain, if obtained economically, will always be valu¬ 
able, as also cotton and ground nut cakes. 

The pasturing of pigs is specially indicated in regions which contain 
large areas of clearings and of unenclosed woods. In America wooded 
lands are beginning to be used largely for maintaining pigs in spring and at 
the beginning of summer, when pasture crops are scarce. The ground¬ 
nut then supplies the change required for completing the fattening of 
the animals. This method costs little for the production of a pound 
of meat, but with the rapid increase in the production of pigs, breeders 
have had to examine more closely the phases of this method of rearing 
and to make various jjastures utilisable in all months of the year. The 
result has been the establishment of several systems of crop rotation. 
The principal profitable forage crops grazed by pigs are : — 

1) Oats and rye. — Both are much appreciated as green forage in 
every farm rearing pigs. Some breeders sow a large stretch of oats, 
letting the whole be grazed up to the ist March, then one part is enclosed 
to be grazed up to June while the remainder is left to ripen. This plan 
is to be recommended, as it assures pasture at a season when economical 
food is scarce. Moreover it allows the regtilation of the portion reserved 
for grain according to the actual lesources of the farm. Needless to say, 
the x)lot which is intended to furnish grain should not be too closely 
grazed if it is desired to avoid a serious falling off in the grain crop. Cer¬ 
tain winter oats grow again vigorously after having been grazed and stand 
jjasture well. 

2) Turnips. — It is especially from January to May that turnips 
are a valuable resource ; earlier or later, other fofxi resources in full yield 
become available. Two judicious sowings of turnips will cover the dif¬ 
ficult period. 

3) Millet. ~ Its qualities are much appreciated, and it has the 
great advantage of providing food at the beginning of spring, at a time 
when cheap feeding is difficult to find. Sown early, in March, it may 
be grazed towards the middle of April. It is well to graze the plant early 
to make it tiller. Millet is a quick growing plant, capable of feeding many 
pigs for each unit of area. When young this forage is liked by the pigs ; 
but it should not be allowed to become woody. If grazed up to the last, 
millet will be available up to the middle of July. With three sowings 
arranged in series in March, April and May, the period of grazing can easily 
last up to September. 

4) Sorghum. — Is often sown in alternate rows, sometimes with 
millet. Sorghum stands grazing worse than millet and if browsed down to 
the giound, it suffers much. Even thus the ^ young millet being more 
tender is preferred and sought out by the animals, which gives the sor¬ 
ghum time to grow and reach a height at which its consumption is profit- 
-able and its resistance more assured. These two plants therefore sup* 
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plemeat each other atid give variety to the feeding. Sorghum can also 
be used as a green food. 

5) Early Maize. — Planted in spring it may be grazed or cut about 
the middle of July. Some breeders grow it done, others in alternate 
rows with ground nuts. When the maize is cut green the pigs on pasture 
will eat the ground nut on the spot and this method gives an earlier fat¬ 
tening food. If it is desired to have' at disposal a useful food as early 
as possible, early varieties of make are sown, with early horse beaaas 
broadcasted between the rows of maize. On heavy soils the horsebean 
may be replaced by the dwarf kidney bean. 

6) Ground nut. — Ground nuts fatten pigs at very small cost. Two 
varieties are grown for pigs:— the North Carolina, or African ground 
nut, sometimes called the Georgia groundnut, and the Spanish groundnut. 
The former is a large cropping variety. Planted early in spring, it be¬ 
gins to produce in the middle of September and gives an abundance of 
good food up to January and even March. It will fatten, without sup¬ 
plement, 7 to 10 pigs per ha. Planted early, the Spanish groundnut, 
is ready for pasture in August, 6 weeks earlier than the Carolina variety, 
at a time when finishing food is scarce. Its yield is much less, ac¬ 
cording to certain growers. Although groundnuts supply a rapid fat¬ 
tening and pigs make remarkable increases in weight, they should not 
be fed exclusively with them for a period of more than 6o to qo da 5^5; 
otherwise digestive disturbance would be caused. Sows with young 
should only be allowed to feed among the groundnuts with caution. 

F. S. 

1083 - PIstrilHitlon^f fiusyme$ in the Allmiinkiy Cimal of the Qilokeii. — Phmum, 

K II. A and Rosudale, J {Biochemical Peptirtmenl, Kowett Research Institute for 

Animal Nutrition, University of Abeideeii and North ot Scotland College of Agriculture), 

in The Bioehemictil Joutn>tl. V^)l. XVI, No. r, pp. 23-26 l,ondon, 1022. 

Lactase has so far never been found in the intestine of Chickens. The 
authors fed chickens from hatching for a period of over three months 
with a ration containing lactose and noted its assimilation. Assimilation 
of disaccharides is usually preceded by hydrolysis to monosaccharides, and 
as tliis would imply the presence of lactase, the authors made an 
examination of the different parts of the digestive system to discover 
where the lactase was to be found. Their experiments confirmed the 
fact that it is absent from the intestine but a small amount was detect¬ 
ed in the pancreas, the crop and the gizzard. They then extended their 
investigations to 8 other enzymes specifically concerned in the digestion 
of the common foodstuffs and obtained the following results : 

The distribution of the sucroclastic enzymes corresponds for the most 
part with that in the animal, diastase and lipase are generally present in 
the pancreas of animals; on the other hand there are differences in the 
distribution of the proteoclastic tiizymes ; the animal has tT>T)sin acting 
in alkaline media, the chicken in both alkaline and acid media. The en¬ 
zyme of the proventrkulus, which in the chicken corresponds with the 
stomach of an animal acts only in acid medium. 
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E. F. 


sBB-KBBPiNo '1084 - Insulatbig Capacity of Double-Walled Bee-Hives. — runxips, £. f., in UmM 

States Department ot Amcul1un\ Department Ctfculat 222, 10 pp Washin^^ton, 

May 1922. 

The great number of double-walled bee-hives on the market, where 
they find ready purchasers among bee-lceepers by whom they are largely 
used, has given rise to considerable discussion as to their comparative 
.merits. In order to decide the question, the author carried out a series 
of experiments and obtained the following information: 

The shape of the hive has a considerable influence upon its insulat¬ 
ing power, and therefore upon its capacity for preventing loss of heat 
and protecting the bees from winter cold. The heat escapes most read¬ 
ily from the bottom and the insulation of the walls and top is never so 
complete as to prevent a large amount of heat inmi being dissipated. 

Bee-keepers however never trouble about the insolation of the bot¬ 
tom of the hive, as they are under the impression that the heat escapes 
through the top. It is a mistake to uncover the front of the hive, even 
if it faces south, for if any part of the hive is left with only a single wall, 
or without some other means of protection, all the efforts made to keep 
the rest of the liive warm are to a great extent nullified. 

In the double-walled hives on the market the beat escapes so read¬ 
ily from the bottom, that little is lost through the roof and still less 
through the walls. 

An air-space left between the two walls does not retain the heat 
as well as a layer of some material that is a bad conductor, especially 
if the interstices are very small. Convection currents which dissipate 
the heat are doubtless always present in the dead angles of the cavity 
of the hive. The board forming the ceiling should extend as far as the 
external wall upon which the roof rests. It is more effective to close 
the double wall only, than merely to shut the opening of the hive. 

A thidker layer of insulating material should be used than is generally 
the case. If sawdust is used, the layer ought to be lo to 15 cm. thick. 

F. D. 
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1085 - “La L»que“ (BmciHus alvei) a Bee Diiease. — cwsmLOTiB-MEm.. o., 

in VApicuUeur, Year X,XCl, No. 8, pp. 270-272, Paris, Aug. 1922. 

This disease is caused by a special bacillus {Bacillus alvei), a distinct 
species, according to the writer, but capable of assuming different forms 
dependent upon its degree of virulence and the nature of environment 
in which it develops. The therapeutic treatment may also be preventive, 
and consists in the use of antiseptics (salicylic acid, mixture of carbolic 
acid and tar, formaldehyde, naphtol p, etc.). The writer was only able to 
get incomplete results by using antiseptic syrups, which have no effect 
on larvae already infected. 

The best and most scientific prophylactic method is permanently 
to disinfect the hive with formic acid or 10 % solution of forniol; to do 
this, paraffin wax should be smeared on the insides of several tin boxes 
(the lids of blacking boxes may be used) to a depth of i to 1.5 cm. and they 
should be filled with the following mixture:— Formic acid or commer¬ 
cial formaldehyde. 2 parts — Alcohol, i part — Water, 6 parts. These 
tins are placed in the hive and the mixture is renewed every week. 

Generally 3 or 4 doses are enough ; sometimes, however, it is necessary 
to prolong the treatment. E. F. 

1086 - Sdriculture in Libya. — Korlani, K.. in Bolletti.no UilJa R. Stazionc Sfyer^mentale SXUEWOBII 

di Gelsicoliuta e liachicolintu di Ai^colt Pirenc, Year i, Xo r, pp 2^-30, AscoU rbawwo 

Piceno i<)2 2. 

Breeding of the domestic silk worm was started at Bengasi in 1915 
and gave fairly good results. On the initiative of Prof. De Cillis (Di¬ 
rector of the Agricultural Bureau of the Government of Tripolitania) 
the breeding of other silk producing insects (which might find in Libya 
the cemditions of environment necessary^ to their existence) was tried 
successively, these being:— Philosomia arrindica (wliich lives on the 
castor oil plant), Aiiacus homhinia of the Sudan (which can live on Zi- 
ziphtis), Attacus cynthia (wliich lives on the Ailanthus) and Aitacus ce- 
cropia ; but the results were negative. 

Breeding of domestic silkworms continues to increase as shown by 
the following Table : — 


Years 

Kg. of 

fresh cocoons 

Kg. of 
drj coco<'*iis 

Unit of price 

Gross 3rield 

1916 

400 

135 

18 

2 430 

1917 

I 200 

400 

30 

12 000 


The propagation of the mulberry tree is under Government control: 
2671 plants were distributed in 1916 and 9743 in 1917. In spite of va¬ 
rious ailments, which sometimes rage in the broods, it is not uncommon 
to find in properly built premises productions of 75 kg. of fresh cocoons 
per ounce of eggs. 

According to Dk Cillis (i), Mazzocchi-Aeemanni and Leone^ 

(i)Db Cltxis, K., Cinque anni di sperimeutasdoni agmric in Tripolitania, A^ritioU, 
Colon.^ XV, No. 6. [Authors note) 
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the second fortnight in March ia in Libya normally the most suitable 
time to start breeding, and the premises which are most suitable for native 
breeding seem to be silkworm nursery huts, partly underground, with 
walls above ground. For the methods of breeding, suspended sieves, 
made of local material such as reed grass, palm leaves etc. have proved 
suitable ; for wood, the wild flora are very suitable Brassica Tourne^^ 
forii (in arabic hassluss PiPuranthus tortuosus (" gaazali *'), Raetama 
raetam rtam *'), Euphorbia guyoniania (“ lebbin"), mid-ribs of the 
leaves of the date palm, etc. Pure breeds have shown themselves the 
more likely to give a liigh quality yield, but are much less resistant to 
surrounding adverse circumstances , it is thought therefore that the Chi¬ 
nese bi-yellow and multi-yellow crosses are the most suitable breeds. 

The silk market of Tripoli at any rate up to a few years ago was 
almost exclusively supplied with Chinese silk, because owing to the pri¬ 
mitive systems of spinning in use the thread of the local cocoons was 
much weaker than the thread of the Chinese cooons. The Italian stand¬ 
ard most commonly used is 8/100. 

Chinese silk coming from Shanghai is classed as follows in the Tri¬ 
poli market 

White Steins, blue Phoenix extra. 

Yellow ST, n® i yellow MayiuiR. 

Yellow ST, n® 2 » » 

The silk m^ist in retjuest for niaking burnous is the yellow silk ST No. i 

The silk-producing industry is domestic and it is ordinarily carried 
on by the Jewish population (i). E. 

1087 - Value ef Mamtainlng an even Temperature during the Incubation of 
Silkworms’ Eggs. — AcyuA, C., in BollcUtno della K. Staztone spertmentale dt Gelsi- 
cclfura e Buchicoliuta di Abcolt Ptceno, Year 1, No. 1, pp. 13*23. AscoU Piceno, 
March i, 1022 

A constant temperature or a slight and gradual rise is recommended 
for the incubation of silk worms' eggs, and accidental sudden thermome- 
tricalchanges are considered as very injurious to breeding results: Gran- 
pORi (2) also considers a constant temperature essential, especially dur¬ 
ing early stages of fertile development. On the other hand. Verson 
reports that eggs electrified as soon as they are laid (to cause out of 
season hatching) may be subjected without injury to temperatures lit¬ 
tle above qo and may remain at that temperature for several weeks, and 
Martini has obtained the normal development of eggs treated with hyd- 


(1) Information regarding the treatments to which silk thread is subjected In 141>ya 
before being disitibuted to the trade, is contained in an Article entitled ** II Commercio e la 
lavotaisione della seta published by the Bolhttfno d*Informazioni d^i MinitUtro delh 
Cokmie (1921). {AuthaPs notes,) 

(2) (jrRANnoRt, M., I problemi vitali della bachicoltura nel momento fittURlc. Trent. 192* * 
{Audhof's note) 

(ifiiv-itat} 







rochloric acid aiid then kept during the summer for several vn^dsB in 
a refrigerator. The matter is therefore up to the present, a subject of 
controversy which the writer has tried to settle by proi)osing to answer 
the two following questions: — i) Does a sudden chill during incuba^ 
tion necessarily cause a state of deterioration which may be seen in a 
higher percentage of unhatched eggs and by irregular progress in breeding ? 
(2) Does this sudden chill produce different results according as it affects 
different periods of incubation. 

Kxperinients have been made on the following breeds:— indigenous 
yellow, gold Chinese, white Chinese, Chinese cross $ white x yellow), 
Chinese cross {$ yellow X white), double-strain yellow cross {$ yel¬ 
low X $ gold), double strain yellow cross (9 gold x c? yellow). In all 
the cases severe chilling, even when prolonged for several hours {12-24), 
during incubation, did not produce the disastrous effects which would 
generally have been expected : there was only a slight increase in the i>er- 
centage of unhatched eggs and a prolongation of the hatching i>eriod, 
but no injury was caused to the breeding and no decrease of yield as was 
proved by the average weight of the cocoons of the different lots which 
were used in the experiments. In reality, there was no contrast, as was 
only to be expected, between the behaviour of the egg treated for out 
of season hatching (which is not affected by retardation through chilling) 
and the behaviour of the egg normally hatched in spring. 

It also happens that incubations of indigenous yellow eggs, treated 
with hydrochloric acid and intended for summer breeding, made at a con¬ 
stant temperature, showed no difference from those exposed to varieties 
of temperature by day and night, either in the progress of breeding or in 
the percentage of mortality. During incubation, there was no critical 
period at which particularly harmful consetpiences might be caused by 
a sudden chill; in the different lots of the experiment, the change in tern* 
perature was made at very various times and it had, for all equally, the same 
small differences relatively to the control lots. If there had been a crit¬ 
ical period, it must have clearly shown its effect by a high percentage of 
eggs unhatched in the lots which underwent a change on a particular day. 

It is easy to see the practical lesson to be derived from these experi¬ 
ments : if an accidental temporary fall in temperature takes place du¬ 
ring incubation, the heat in the incubation rooms should not be increased 
suddenly but gradually. E. F. 

1088 -Foresd Hatching of Silkworms* Eggs with shortaned Hibernation. ~ acqua, 

C., in BolleUtno della R, SUtxtone Sperimentale dt GelsfcoUura e BachicoHura d AscoU 
Piceno, Year 1, No. 1, pp, 3-9 Ascoli Piceno, March 1, — II. Idkm, Bchiu«utu 

estemporauea del .«;eme bachi a ibema^ione abbreviata ed e&ame della pebrina, Ibidem, 
Year i, No. 2, pp. 45-48. Ascoli Piceno, June i, 1922. 

The writer has made the two following series of experiments 
1) On November 21, 1921, he treated with strong hydrochloric add, 
for 20 minutes, two lots of silkworm eggs one of the native yellow race the 
other of double-strain yellow {(J yellow x 9 gold) which had up to that 
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time never been subjected to temperatures below 15® After thorough wash¬ 
ing, the lots treated were placed in a refrigerator at 4^-5*^ in which they 
remained for 45 days ; they were taken out on January 5, 1922 and 
subjected to a forced incubation up to 26^. On January 17, the first 
hatchings began; they lasted 6 days and gave the following results 
for 300 eggs taken at random from the whole of the treated lot aiid 
of the control lot:— 


Treated eg:gs. . . 
Untreated eggs . 


Native yellow 

1 bi-ycllow 


Hatchings 287 

1 Hatchings 

257 

* 7 


32 


These results shew that ihe treatment with hydrochloric acid does not 
cause hatching oi old eggs, but predisposes them sufficiently to secure hatch¬ 
ing by the help of the subsequent action of cold limited to half the normal 
time, 

(2) In the second series of experiments, the writer reversed the two 
stages of the process • a total of 20 samples of native yellow eggs was 
placed in the refrigerator for 33 days (from November 15 to Ja- 
nuarj’^ 17), then the treatment with hydrochloric acid described al)ove 
was given and the incubation started. Hatchings took place at the end 
of January’ ; they were complete and very numerous in the treated lots 
but verA’ few in the controls. Therefore, the treatment with hydrochloric 
acid IS as effective before as after hibernation. 

The results indicated by the sentences in italics have great pract¬ 
ical importance : it is known in fact that at present, owing to tlie appli¬ 
cation of the law regarding the control of silk-worm eggs, they must be 
subjected to microscopic examination, to insure their being free from 
pebrine. Technical necessities require that this examination should 
be made just before hatcliing ; it follows that adding to the period pre 
ceding the normal hibernation, the period necessary for examination and 
for a second contingent examination, a very advanced stage is reached. 
The material impossibility of carrying out the examination in good time 
s eliminated by the method adopted by the writer, which reduces to less 
than half the period of hibernation reqmred and, consequently, gives a 
practical solution of the problem. 

It might be thought that this method hinders the development of 
the pebrine germs which may be contained in the eggs treated, but this 
risk is excluded by the researches of the writer, of which he gives an ac¬ 
count in the second of the Articles reviewed. In the moths belonging to 
two sets in series i) a slight infection of pebrine showed itself ; it was 
thought ^erefore that the eggs also were partly infected ; in fact the 
examination of the young caterpillars hatched under special treatment 
contained a slight percentage of infected individuals. 

A second and more rigorous test was undertaken hy means of two 

[ti88] 
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othier series of experiine;nts anade one at the beginning and the other at 
the end of March 1922. The lots in the first series were treated with hy¬ 
drochloric acid for 15 or 20 minutes, then with electricity for 5 minutes : 
it was ascertained on the whole that the percentage of cases of infection 
wdth pebrine was slightl}^ decreased by the action of the acid. On the 
other hand the electric treatment caused no differences in the control lots. 
The lots of the second series, treated with hydrochloric acid only, differed 
in no way from the control lots ; the writer therefore thinks that the dif 
ference in the first case was fortuitous and that it is permissible to conclude 
that the treatment with acid does not check the development of pebrine 
in infected eggs. E. F. 

1089 - On the Relation of Pebrine Infections in Bombyx Moths and in the Eggs at¬ 
test and Just before Germination (Expediency and Desirability of Testing 
a modified Method of preparing Silkworm-Eggs). — i^ombardx, 1,., in Boiieumo 

della K, Staztone Spertmentale di (rel^icoltura e BachtcoUura di Azcolt Ptcena^ Year 3, 
No 2, pp. 48-57 Ascoli Piccuo, July 1, 1^22. 

Ordinarily eggs of the silkworm at rest do not show clearly the 
I)ebrine corpuscles but in the case of intense infection some corpusculary 
eggs are sometimes found even in the state of rest. The writer has e>:aminerl 
with the greatest care numerous sets of eggs coming from infected moths 
and has attempted to establish a certain relation between the degree of 
infection at the state of rest and that ascertained just before hatching, 
The work w'as supplemented by the examination of the moths, which was 
done in the following manner 500 cells, 56 of which contained infected 
moths, were taken out of a grouj) of yellows which had a considerable i^er- 
centage of infection (10 The test was made by crushing in a mortar 

one wing with 3 drops of water; a drop of this mixture taken up on a rod 
was placed between two sheets of glass ; the corpuscles found in each 
space were then counted and the examination of a certain number of spaces 
gave the average ; in the case of certain individuals the corpuscles were 
too numerous to count and others (where counting was i>ossible) formed a 
series from 260 to 0.5. 

After the examination of the moths, the writer examined the eggs 
at rest, by crushing for the purpose each egg in a drop of water. After 
complete liibernation these sets of eggs, were separated and placed to in¬ 
cubate and later just before germination each egg was again examined. 
The writer examined 100 eggs at rest and 150-200 just before hatching 

A lot of Chinese gold eggs in which infection was less intense were ex¬ 
amined : out of 500 sets of eggs, only 39 were infected and there were, as 
a maximum, 19 corpuscles per 

The writer gives, in tabular form, the results of these examinations, 
and draws from them the interesting conclusion that not only the slightly 
infected motlis but also those heavily infected, can furnish sound eggs. 
In microscopic selection, such as is made by breeders, a certain quantity 
of sound eggs are therefore rejected, but this must be considered for the 
present as a necessity of the general method of examination, which it is 
impossible to change. 
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Thte otyitipRtisotis fiea^ hetwkmk the degree <A tefeetJon of the effis 
at rest and that of the eggs when abont to hatch have given tesnlts whtai 
do not enable any relation to be established between what tile microscojpe 
reveals in the exandnatkm of eggs at rest and in that made it the moment 
when the eggs are about to hatdi. It is not therefore possible to calculate 
the a|>Im>ximate percentage of actual infection by means of the number 
of infected eggs foond in the former case. 

Lastly the writer suggests that in the preparation of the stammer eggs 
and in cases where it is desired to delay hatching by placing the cells in a 
refrigerator, oidy cut wings should be inchided; this method does not in 
any way prevent the examination for pebrine, since when infection is fouiid 
in the body ot the moth it is always present in the wings: moreover it 
ofiers very marked practical advantages, such as the elinrination of the 
ptittf^abk bodies of the moths and protection against Dermestes which 
often devour both moths and eggs. H. F. 

1090 -< Duration 0! Virulence of the pathogenic Agent of Jaundice in the SiUcweim. — 

Acqiia, C. in Bolleittno della R. Stazti^ne SpertmeniaU di Gelsicoliuta e Bach coltura di 
Ascoli Piceno, Year i, No. i, pp. 10-12. Ascoli Piceno, Maich 1, i()22. 

It is known that the hemolymph of the silk-worm attacked by jaundice 
shows very numerous polyhedric granules (probably degenerative products), 
which are very effective in the propagation of the ^sease on account of their 
intimate connection with the pathogenic virus. Kow as the diseased silk¬ 
worms when the skin is broken give out blood which is very rich in granules 
and may contaminate the sieves on which breeding takes place, it is expe¬ 
dient to find out whether the disease can be thus transmitted from one year 
to another, if there has been no systematic disinfection. The writer has 
therefore undertaken experiments to determine how long the polyhedric 
granules can preserve their virulence: in 1920, he obtained an experiment¬ 
al development of jaundice by means of granules collected in the spring 
of the previous year and preserved without any special precautions: in 
1921, the re.sults were positive for other granules collected in 1920 and ne¬ 
gative for those of 1919. It is therefore clear that infection is easily trans¬ 
missible from year to year, by means of .sieves or other contaminated mate¬ 
rial, while in the second year virulence appears to be extinct. In any 
case, rigorous disinfection is absolutely necessary in the districts where 
jaundice is particularly vitnlent as for example Campania. E. F. 

1091 ^ FiSCleUltlim In SwiiWrbind in 1981 (t), — Rapp^vrt dm Department fed^tal cle 
Vlnt^neattin Bulletin sutsse dc Phhe et de PisUcuUutef year 23, Na. 7, pp. 103-107. 
NeucMtel, July 1922. 

Conferences. — For the first time since 1914, a meeting of the 
Commissioners of fisheries in Lake Constance, nominated by the adjacent 
States, took place on September 23 1921 at Friedrichshafen. Among 
the subjects discussed may be mentioned the application of the regula¬ 
tion defining a certain width for the mesh of the bag of the drag net 


(1} See R. Nov. 1021, No. 1152. (Ed.) 
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tbe adoptkm of nuMtstm tondi^wm fw tht d»%y on fishing permits for t#iO 
tipper lake -- the eupervteion of fishing In the npper take the tax oh 
motor boats — regulations relati^ to the oolleetion of the fry of the ferai^, 
(C{>^4ganus fera), etc* 

Various questions relating to fishing in I^ake Constance, the l/>wer 
1 ake and the Rhine were dealt wdth correspondence l>etween the repre¬ 
sentatives of the interested Governments* 

The negoUations with France for the establishment of an agreement 
regarding fishing on I^ake Leman led to international conferences in the 
course of which a draft convention was completed. Others were initiated 
for an understanding regarding fishing in the Doubs, 

Progress was also made with preliminary work on the revision of the 
Ita 1 ian*Swiss Convention regarding fishing and regulations for its practical 
working during the year. 

Fishing in Lakk Constavck. — According to the statistics of fishing 
in Lake Constance (including the I^wer lake), Swiss professional fishermen 
took, in 1921, 175 244 kg. of fish, to a wlue of 351 439 fr. 

Supervision of fishing* — For payments to the staff engaged in 
supervision, the Cantons spent 210 402 fr.; 50 % of which was reimbursed 
by the Confederation. For the destruction of animals injurious to fishing 
the Cantons sj>ent 1251 fr. 

A course for fishery gt^ardians took place at Lucerne from the 25th 
February to the 3rd March. 

Contaminated water, fish ladders and sanctuaries. - In a cer¬ 
tain number of cases the Il^partement Ff^detal de ITnterieur intervened 
with the competent Cantonal authorities to prevent or rectify the pollution 
of water by factory refuse. The measures to be taken for the protection of 
fish at the time of construction of factories using water power or other 
hydraulic works have received special attention. Numerous .schemes for 
the correction of river banks have l^een prepared A Bado-Swiss interna¬ 
tional Commission, was charged with the drafting of rules to be followed in 
future to improve and utilise the waters of the Rhine between Bdle and 
Lake Constance. 

PiSCiCULTt^RE. — During the hatching season of 1920-1921, 218 

fish-breeding establishments have been at work* The 176 036 000 eggs 
hatched produced 136 461 000 young fry including 314 058 summer fry 
and yearling fish turned out into public waters under official control. The 
young fry belonged to the following species (in thotistinds) :— salmon 
(TruHa %alar) 953 — hybrid salmon-trout 150 — lake trout [TtuUa 
lacustris) 2916 — brown trout (TrtUia fario) 9985 - rainbow trout 

(Salmo iridcuis) 818 — American grayling (Salmo joniinalis) 14 — char 
(S. salvelinus) 3323 — grayling (Tkymailus vulffaHs) 3360 — coregons 
100 153 pike {Esox lucius) 14 787. 

The Confederation paid over to the Cantons, for division among the 
fish breeding e 55 tablishments the sum of 49 060 fr. by way of contributions 
foi rep ring and turning out the fry. 

Through its Fisheries Department the Government of the United States 

Utiil 
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xmde a gift of 50 000 fertilked eggs of tlife rainbow trout (Stf/mo 
and of the salnion of the great lakes of North America {Christivomernamay- 
cush) to the Departement suisse de I'lnterieur These will be dealt 
with in the various fish breeding establishments and used for stocking 
certain rivers and lakes. F. D. 

i 

1092 - American Moles as Agricultural Pests and Fur Producers. — Schiskper, t. h. 
(Assistant Biologist, Bureau of Biological Survey), in Untied Statics Department of Acrt- 
culture, Farmers' Bulletin 1247, PP- 3 “ 23 . Washington, March 1922. 

There are in the United States 5 species of true moles : the com¬ 
mon mole, Scalopus aqtuiticus found in the plains of the Eastern State- 

— the star-nosed mole {Condylura crisiata) and the Brewer mole (Paras- 
calops hreweri) common in the greater part of Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England, Michigan, Minnesota and to the north of these states 

— the Townsend mole (Scapanus townsendii) of the Pacific Coast States 
which is the largest of its kind and more abundant locally than any 
other species and the Gibbs mole (Neurotnehus ^ibbsti), another West 
coast form, but so rare as ordinarily to escape notice. 

The author describes the external characters, specific and differ¬ 
ential, of these .species, their habits, development, food, natural enemies 
the damage they cause, means of control, the preparation and utiUsa- 
tion of mole skins. The bulletin is too long to allow more than a brief 
summary; the following are some ot the most interesting and least 
known facts mentioned. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, the mole does not con¬ 
fine itself to regular periods of work each day (morning, noon and even¬ 
ing), but is equally active at any hour, especially at seasons when there 
is no great variation in temperature during the 24 hours. Moles are 
probably never dormant and do not hibernate ; they however extend 
their surface runways at times when soil conditions are favourable, e.g., 
after rains in summer or during periods of thaw in winter. 

Moles grow and develop with extraordinary rapidy. 

They are however slow breeders, the number in a litter is commonly 
3 in the case of the Townsend mole and 4 with the common eastern mole. 
The Townsend mole forages in gardens more than the ordinary species. 

As regards the supposed natural enemies of the mole, hawks and owLs 
take only a small toll. Poisoned mixtures are of little use, and traps 
are mucli more effective. Of these there are many simple types on the 
market. The trap should be set in ruus made in moist rich soil, but no 
part should project into the cavity, or the moles will burrow beneath it. 

Moles may be trapped successfully in the Pacific coast country at 
any season of the year, and elsewhere when the weather permits. If 
the trapping is for the purpose of obtaining fur, winter and midsummer 
are the most favourable seasons, as the pelts are then in the best con 
dition. Care must be taken to use traps that do not tear or damage 
the skins. 

The pelts are classified according to the appearance of the leather 
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side; good class skins are of a clear tan colour, while inferior skins are 
spotted or blotched with bluish-black. Although mole-skins have long 
been articles of considerable commercial importance, all the pelts used 
by furriers in America up to about 1917 were obtained through import¬ 
ation from Ivondon, the prices paid annually being between 2 and 3 mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has recently stated that the skins 
of the common American mole (Scalopus aguaticus) are quite as good as 
the imported skins of Talpa europaea while those of the common large 
mole of Washington and Oregon are of superior quality. Since these 
facts have been recognised, a local trade in moleskins has arisen and 
about 50 000 dollars’ worth of American j>elts were marketed in 1918, 
and in 1919 the business increased by nearly 25 %. E. F. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

1093 - Power Farming in Egypt. — Casoria, M., in VEgypte contemporaine, Year XIII, 
No. f)2, pp. 80-82. Cairo 1022 

In agricultural practice in Egypt, power farming, although its great 
advantages are recognised, has not .spread in proportion to the great extent 
of land which might be so culth^ited ; the reasons are as follows : — 

1) The net cost is still too high. 

2) The fact that machines are wanted only for certain work and the 
delay caused by repairs, owing to the lack of workships in the districts. 

3) The difficulty, in certain parts of Lower Egypt, of carrying out 
power farming owing to the clo.se network of irrigation canals. 

4) The lack of positive data regarding the net cost, deduced from 
a test of at least three months uninterrupted work. 

The writer concludes that if the manufacturing firms agreed to carry 
out a definite test, with the approval and assistance of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, which would make clear the economic and industrial advantages 
of this mechanical sy.stem of cultivation with types of small, medium and 
large tractors, the result would be convincii^, and Egyptian farmers, seeing 
these advantages, would replace the old methods of agriculture by the 
mechanical .system. G. D. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

1094 ~ Receipts and Payments in the Cultivation of Ghessab in Sicily. — See 

No, 1056 of this Remew. 

1093 - The Feed Cost 0! a Heifer from Birth until the Beginning of the first 
Lactation Period. — Mc Canblish, a. C. (lowa state college of Agriculture aud 
Mechanical Aits, Ames), in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 34 S- 3 <> 1 - 
Baltimore, July 1922. 

Table I gives a summary of the author’s previous work in determ¬ 
ining the feeds required by dairy heifers grown to the producing age. 
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Bemnbtt 
and Cooemt 

HAYomf 

I 

i 

1 TazjxifAif 

Months fed. 


24 

f ! 

26 Va 

24 

Peeds : 


Whole milk, pounds 


342 

459 

i 445 

Skim milk, pounds . 

. • . 

3165 

333 <^' 

i 2953 

Grain .. 


547 

1710 

737 

Piy roughage.. 


2649 

2634 : 

314.5 

Silage Mid soiling . . 


3603 

4042 j 

2938 

Pasture, days . . 


294 

322 I 

‘ 1 

300 


'the animals used for these exjjcrinients which lasted for 5 years> 
were 40 in number and consisted of pure~bred and grade Holstein, Gttem- 
sey and Jersey heifers and pure-bred Ayrshires. Twenty-four of the 
heifers calved between Octol>er i and March 31 and were classed as wint¬ 
er heifers; the other 16 which calved between April i and September 30^ 
came under the head of summer heifers. In each of these groups, the 
heifers calved at the average age of 29 months the month not ^ing 
a calendar month, but a period of 30 days. 

The average birth weights were 68 lb. for the winter heifers, 64 for 


TABI.E II. — 


Feeds consumed in 29 months {from birth). 


I Ccms calved 
! In winter 


t owri colved 
in summer 


All the ct>wd 


MUli. 

Ptire milk. 

Skim milk. 

Crushed Maize. 

Mulze gluten feed. 

Crushed oats .. 

Wheat bran. ... 

Einseed cake.. 

I4nseed cake (crushed). 

Total of concentrated feeds. . 
Total of ensilaged forage. . . 

Total of hay. 

Pasture.. 

l^uceme hay. 

Sugar cane forage. 

Maize fomge. 


days i 3 5 

kg. ! 690 

» j 956 

» i 724 

» i 31 

» I 140 

» I 229 

I 

" T 5-4 

■ I 1382 

» ’ 1855 

» ! 129 

days : 323 

kg. i 1623 

» ! 98 

• I 414 


3 5 

3. 

590 

632 

991 

069 

673 

704 

55 

40 

ri8 

129 

206 

220 

118 

J 29 

163 


1299 

1348 

2028 

1924 

158 

I4I 

368 

341 

I 127 

1425 

99 

98. 

493 i 

445 


the summer heifers and 67 lb. for all the animals. The average Weights 
at the be^nning of the lactation period were loto lb., 941 lb., and 982 lb. 
for the winter, summer and both groups respectively. The average live- 
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weight gains from birth to the beginning of lactation were 94a lb,, 877 lb 
and 915 lb. 

The average daily live-weight gains throughout the trial wisre re^ 
spectively 1.09 lb., r.oi lb., and 1.05 lb.. 

The author reckons the feed prices per ton as follows: Crushed maia^ 
10 dollars —^ hominy feed 20 dollars — Ground oats 15 dollars — wheat 
bran 20 dollars — linseed oil meal 32 dollars — cottonseed meal 32 dol¬ 
lars — lucerne hay iz dollars — sugar-cane forage 8 dollars — maize 
forage xo dollars — mair.e ^lage 4.50 dollars — soiling 4 dollars — whole 
milk per 100 lb. jz dollars — skim milk per 100 lb. 0.25 dollars — sucking, 
per day 0.06 lb. — pasture per day 0.05. 

In total feed cost of production, the ranking was: winter heifers, 
109.89 dollars; summer heifers, 102.43 dollars, and all heifers, X06.81 
dollars each. 

The average feed cost per lb. of increase in live weight was 117 cents, 
in all groups. F. D. 

1096 - Variations in the Cost and Sale Prices of Butter before the War, and from 1918 
to 1921, In the United States. — Ross, H. a. (Illinois College of Afpriculture), 
in Hoard's Datryman^ Vol. No 6, pp. 102-105, Fort Atkinscm, Wis., 

February 241 1022. 

The author has plotted curves for the cost price of the fat txintent 
of butter with the object of comparing the economic portion of butter* 
producers between igi8 and 1921 witli their condition before the .War. 
For this purpose the average amounts of feeds required for the production 
of one jx)und of butter were multiplied by the price of these feeds for every 
month from September 1918 to October 1921. The cost price each month 
was compared with the price, for the corresponding month for the period 
1909-1913. The results obtained were expressed in terms of the 1909- 
1913 average made up to 100 ; thus, if for instance the cost price was 200 
for any given month, it is double what it was before the War. 

If the chart giving these results is examined, it will be seen that 
from September 1918 to June 1920, the cost price continually increased, 
reaching during the greater part of this period, a figure double the pre- 
War average ; from June 1920 however there was a rapid fall, which 
during the last months, brought the prices slightly below those obtaining 
before the War. This means that the same quantity of the same feeds 
has a lower value now than just before the War broke out. 

The author made a sinvilar chart of the sale prices of butter* compar¬ 
ing the average monthly price on the Chicago market with the quinquen¬ 
nial average of the corresponding months during the 1909-19x3 period. 
This curve (from September 1918 to December 1920) tends to assume the 
same forifi as the preceding curve with slight variations in either direction. 
This result does not indicate that the cost price of the fat was nearly 
equal to that of the butter, but that the ratio of the cost and sale price 
was the same as before the War, Thus, if the cost price of the fat was 
200, the price of butter was about double what it had been in pre- 
War days. 
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As stated above, there was a considerable fall in the cost price of 
fat between January 1921 and January 1922, whereas no proportional 
drop took place in the pnces of butter. It is however true that the price 
of butter cannot be regarded as corresponding exactly to the price paid 
to the producer for the fat; the expenses of handling the butter account 
for some of the difference between the present and pre-War cost of butter. 

Although the cost price varies in each case, the graphic index shows 
the relative position of each producer and proves that the dairyman who 
made a profit before the Wai now makes a higher profit, while any loss, 
where it occurs, is less, which signifies that the present economic position 
of the butter producer is better than it was during the 1909-1913 period. 

In short, given the present cost of fats and feeds, it is advisable for 
the dairy farmer to increase the cereal ration of his cows up to the point 
of obtaining a corresponding rise in the milk yield. K I'. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIEvS 

1097 - Ckimposition of Wines of Lees and Lees of Wine. sbbuchon, i. , m Comptes 
rendus de VAcadimte des Sc tnets, Vol i7l* No i8, pp 117Q-1182 Paris* 
May I, T922 

The comparison between the wine first drawn off (choice wine), the 
wine taken off the lees by decantation and the wine taken from the lees by 
pressing in bags has given respectively in analyses made by the writer : 
Alcohol % in volume:-- 10.55 8.50 — 895: Total acidity as sul¬ 

phuric acid 5.50 — 5.40 — 5.45 — Fixed acidity as sulphuric acid 5.10 — 
5.0 — 4.90; Volatile acidity as sulphuric acid * 0,40 — 0.40 — 0.55 %; 
Dry extract at loo^ : 21.27 32*75 — 32.82 ; Total ash : 2 45 — 2.65 — 

2.70; Soluble ash • 2 25 — 1.90 — 1.85 ; Alkalinity of the ash in bitar¬ 
trate of potash, per litre: 507 — 1.62 — 167; Bitartrate of potash: 
4.13 — 1.83 — 2.08 ; Total tartaric acid in bitartrate of potash, per litre : 
5.05 — 2.39 — 2 45 ; Total potash in bitartrate of potash, per litre : 
4-59 — 4 14 — 4.17 ; Sulphate of potassium : 0.31 — 0.34 — 0.35 ; 
Phosphoric acid : 0.175 — o 471 — 0.455 ; Polarimetric deviation: o 
— 0 — 0; Total alcohol + acid ; 16.08 — 13.90 — 14.40 ; Alcohol 
Ratio : extract 4.3 — 2.1 — 2.3. These analyses show that there are 
in the wines of lees compared with the wine drawn off:— i) a decrease 
of about 20 in the alcoholic .strength — 2) constancy in total acidities, 
fixed and volatile — 3) increase of dry extract of at least 50 % — 
4) slight increase of ash, with decrease of soluble ash and increase of in¬ 
soluble ash — 5) considerable decrease of alkalinity in the ash, reaching 
*/3 of the original amount — 6) decrease of 50 % and more of bitar¬ 
trate of potash and total tartaric acid, while the total potash scarcely 
decreases by 10% — 7) increase of phosphoric add, the quantity of which 
is more than double — 8) very sensible decrease of the total alcohol 
-f acid ; increase of the acid ratio : alcohol; decrease of 50 % in the 
alcohol; extract. 

The bituftrate of potash lost was replaced by biphosphate of potash in prch 
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portions corresponding to their molecular weights, — These characters, which 
are pectiUar to wines of lees arise from the digestion process which takes 
several weeks and are due to old yeasts undergoing decomposition and which 
have been carried away in quantities with the wine at the time of racking 
and which are afterwards deposited and constitute the greater part of the 
lees. The fact that these yeasts are rich in phosphates, lime and magnesia,, 
explains both the peculiar characters of the composition of wines of lees, 
and the origin of the tartrate of lime in the lees. During the period of rest 
in small receptacles and before decantation, the proportion of yeasts in 
process of decomposition is very great with regard to the volume of wine ; 
a molecular exchange is made between alkaline-earth biphosphates which 
the yeasts diffuse in the wine and the bitartrate of xx)tash which the latter 
contains. The bitartrate of lime which is formed is deposited and passes 
entirely into the lees, thus reducing the cream of tartar in the wine; the 
biphosphate of lime in the lees on the other hand is transformed into very 
soluble biphosxihate of potash which is found again in the wine of lees after 
decantJition or filtration. 

The decrease of alcohol is due either to evaporation or to flowers of 
wine {Myco'Ierma < ini). The increase of dry extract is due to the passing 
into the wine of nitrc'genous substances which the dead cells have diffused 
in the wine. 

Pkactic^i. CONX'I-ITSION. — It is preferable to pass the muddy lees, 
left aften the first drawing off, iinm^ediately through a filter press rather 
than to leave them for a long time to digest. Wine so extracted by the 
filter press would have an approximately similar composition tf) that of 
normal wine. F. D. 

109S ~ Should Apples Cor Cider Making be washed? — Girard- vaton, d., in 

L'AlimetUation modernc et les tfuiustr.es annexes, new series, Year ig. No. 20, pp. 1S7-8S 

Pans, July i()22. 

In Germany, Switzerland and in other co\mtries, it is considered ne- 
cessar^’' to wash the apples lx*tore making cider. In France on the other 
hand that juactice has partisans and opponents. The first remark 
that generally the apples are covered with dust, mud, dejecta of insects, 
micro-organisms and refuse of all kinds as well as with a kind of perspiration 
which they undergo after the fruit is gathered. Even if they look clean, 
this syrux)y perspiration forms a very good stratum for the development of 
numerous germs. The above-mentioned impurities are mixed with the pulp 
during crushing ; they x>ass into the must and give the cider a disagreeable 
taste and smell. On the other hand, the view is held that washing removes 
the ferments which help fermentation, that it dilutes the must by the water 
which is added, and lastly that it takes away from the cider, part of the 
perfume coming from external matter. 

The writer has made some researches with the object of determining 
the quantity and the nature of substances removed by washing. He has 
subjected several varieties of cider apples to washing, using 20 kg. of each 
variety. The matter removed by washing varied between 2.05 gm. and 








a6,8$ gm., or the «ijii4valent of *0)2,5 — *34» «»P P«f ton, tl»* i» «(k^ 
entirely n^Ugiljle qnatitities. Tbe impnritiesi removed formed «n un- 
plMieant mud wliich became even worse after calcumtioii. 

Analyses have givmi on the average the foUowing results;— 


»cy eKt»ct with •' hfite-xaane . . ..' 7-^59 c 

Total sugar.. .. . I 4 630 • 

Tannin .... . « * . o 023 » 

beetle mallei and atbaminotd'^ ... . . ] i 412 

AMi. . . o 704 » 

Totnt aridity as mafic acid. . o igi » 


For a ton of apples, the ioss of sugar which is the most important, 
woiilij be scarcely 281.5 gm. If washing is prolonged the quantity of mat¬ 
ter removed increases; hence, the apples should not remain long in the water 
and excessive movement should be avoided After wa«ihing it is recom¬ 
mended to dry the frtiit, Tliis may be done by means of machinery which 
should be found in all good cider factories 

L. V. 


1099 - The Olive Oil Industry in Greeee. — bogris, d (inspector of industry at the 
Ministry ot NaMona* Economy), in UEconomiste d 4 th<ncs, Yen 2. No 27, pp 41'^ 432 
^then-, i<)2Z 

The annual production of olive oil in Greece amounts on the average 
to about 73 million okas (i oka = i 250 kg ), not including that of Macedo¬ 
nia As the home consumption is from ^5 to 40 million okas and as New 
Greece has enough for requirements and can export olive oil, there 
remains for export at least 22 million okas 

The Greek olive oils are often too acid and sometimes have a dis¬ 
agreeable taste While in no European State is it permissible to sell as 
food oil of acidity above 5 degrees (total acidity as oleic acid), the oils 
retailed in Greece commonly have an acidity of from 15 to 20 degrees, 
sometimes as much as 30 degrees , in the latter case they are injurious 
to health. 

These drawbacks ate due:— i) to the deterioration of the olives 
owing to their late collection and bad st( rinc ; 2) to the imperfect me¬ 
chanical plant of the oil factories , 3) to the want of cleanliness in the oil 
factories. 

The writer .suggests the adoption of legislative measures to enforce 
the adoption of scientific methods in the manufacture of the oil as i« 
done in France, and formulates a series of proposals couceming :— bases 
of valuation of the oils — measures in favour of the consumers — meas¬ 
ures against uncleanliness in the oil factories — measures for the finest 
olive oils. 




F. a 
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ixoo - IfMiiufaetun of Taj^oea Starah at Porto Bioa — GoKBBix» Paa i»vJ«ton 
de Quimica), in Revista de AsricuUara de Puerto Rico, Vol. VIII, KTo. ZV, pp. 30-41. 
San juan^ June iQ2a. 

The writer suggests that this plant, which is cultivated in all tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, is capable of great development in the island, 
especially for the iminufacture of its starch which is very much in request 
for si^. A short estimate is given of the cost of a small factory for an 
output of 120 qx. of starch from 600 qx. of manioc every 24 hours. 

P. C. 

xioi - The Value of Ohio Wheats for Bread-Making. — cokboux.z>, m. K.,m BnUetin 

of the Ohio Experimenl Station, No. 35*’. pp. 1H7-219, with several figs. Wor«ter, Ohio, 
June I921. 

The spring wheats grown in Ohio belong to the hard variety and are 
suited to the climate of the Northern part of the State. The winter 
wheAt is subdivided into hard, seini-hard and soft types. The hard win¬ 
ter wdieat flour has a high gluten content and is suitable for bread-mak¬ 
ing, the semi-hard flour is also recommended for the same purpose and 
cake and pastry-making. 'I’'he soft winter flours must be blended with 
a stronger kind, if used for bread-baking, but are very suitable for all 
other baking-purposes. 

The author gives the names of the soft and semi-hard Ohio varieties 
of wheat which yield the smallest percentage of bran. Soft wheats usually 
produce a great deal of bran. 

A comparison between the wheats grown by the Department of 
Agronomy at the Ohio Experiment Station has proved that the semi- 
hard wheats whach produce g(x>d yields per acre and give general purpose 
flour are best for Ohio growers. 

Musty flour, if free from odour, may be used for bread-making.. The 
flour of sprouted wheat has an improved bread-making quality, if the 
j>Uunule has not grown longer than the kernel. E. V. 

1102 — MaUIW BcMCL— OUABiiAno, O. a. (I^bomtoiio ci« Invostigawsimies, teiiidad, 
Habana), ia Santdad y Beneiiciencia VoL. 27, No. 3-4, pp. 145-146. iravaua, March- 
Apr. 1Q22 

Manioc yuca '’) grows wild in Cuba, where it resists the most 
severe drought. It supplies the aborigines with bread, and for a quarter 
of a century has formed the chief food of the rural population of the 
island. 

The starch content could be increased by scientific cultivation. The 
manioc is not managed at present; for instance,, the extraction of the 
starch is carried out m a primitirve manner and a laxge amount reiuams 
in the pulp, also 450 000 kg. of starch and a25 000 kg. of glucose haive 
to be imported axuauaUy into Crtba, whereas should be possikde to export 
these products on a large scale. 

Dr. CAI.VJNG, Director of the ‘‘ Estacidn' AgionStnica Nacionai ” 
of Cuba him pasepared bread and flat cakes of manioc containing la % 
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of wheat flour and has submitted them lor examination to the Scientific 
I/aboratory of Sanidad. 

Manioc bread, externally, looks very much like that made from ‘wheat, 
but, on account of lack of gluten, it is not so soft. It is slightly bitter but 
the taste is pleasant. It crumbles and moistens well during xnastication. 
Like wheaten bread, manioc bread soon becomes stale, but its freshness 
may be restored by moistening and holding ('>ver a fire. The flat cakes 
are better than those made from wheat. 

Regarding its nutritive value, the following Table gives the results of 
analyses ; it should be stated that for the wheaten bread the figures given 
represent the average of 5 years analyses. 

Analyses of manioc bread and ipjheaten bread. 


Manioc bread < Wheaten bread 


Moisture. 

Protein (N x 6 . 25 ) .. 

Starch and reducing sugars .. 

Fats. 

Cellulose.. 

Ash. 

Phosphoric acid in the ash. 

Acidity calculated as acetic acid. 

Calories per Kg. of dry matter calculated according to the 
metabolic formula. 


26.00 % 
11.25 
49.11 
8.60 
4.00 
1.04 
(0.074) 
0.40 


29.31 % 

13-45 
54-42 
1.18 
0.63 
1.00 

1.40 


4666 4081 


If the use of manioc for making bread was extended, better utilisation 
of the plant would result. L. V. 

1103 - The Clarification of unfermgnted Fruit Juices. — caldwrli., j. s (Plant Physio¬ 
logist Office of Horticultural an<l Pomological Investigation), in United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletin 'So. 10.15, PP i-io, bibliography of 35 works. Washington, 
January 23, 1022, 

When unfermented fruit juice, such as that of apples or grapes, is pre¬ 
pared by the methods ordinarily employed, a more or less copious preci¬ 
pitate is formed after pasteurisation consi.sting of cellular debris and sub¬ 
stances coagulated by heat. For this reason, a second pasteurisation is 
effected after an interval, and the formation of a coagulum in the final con¬ 
tainer is prevented, but the liquid remain.s permanently turbid and oj>aque 
from the presence of considerable quantities of suspended colloidal ma¬ 
terials. 

In the case of a few heavily pigmented varieties of grapes, the deep 
colour of the juices masks their turbidity and renders them attractive to 
the eye. The juices of most white grapes are too opaque to have an invit¬ 
ing appearance, and although their bouquet and flavour are often superior 
to the pigmented juices, their turbidity counts so heavily against them 
that no systematic attempts have been made to put them on tl^e market,, 
and they are little used even where pale-coloured grapes abouflil. 
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Unfermented apple jtiice, or sweet cider ,, is to a large extent a sea¬ 
sonal product and consumed in considerable quantities in the autumn. 
Pasteurised unferm^ted cider has not gained greatly in popularity, the 
preference being given to synthetic drinks, pasteurised ciders being pro¬ 
nounced muddy " and xmattractive. 

In view of the reception given to the clear attractive juices prepared by 
zealously guarded special methods, it is probable that the consumption 
of unfermented juices would be largely increased if simple and efficient 
methods of making brillianttransparent juices of unaltered beverage quality, 
were generally available. 

To discover some such method was the object of the author's 
researches on apple and grape juice. 

It was found that the ordinary filtration does not give satisfactory re¬ 
sults when applied to apple, grape and graj^-fruit juices, as they are diffi¬ 
cult to filter and contain considerable ([uantities of colloidal material which 
passes through ordinary filters. Clarification by means of proteolytic enzy¬ 
mes is possible, but requires too much technical skill and supervision. 

The addition of tannin and gelatine, casein, fish glue, egg-albumen and 
blood is unsatisfactory", for precipitation is slow and incomplete, the 
chemical composition of the juices is altered, and their palatability and 
flavour are affected. The preparation of a suitable silicic-acid gel is tedious 
and difficult and the precipitation obtained by its use is imperfect and slow 
owing to the clogging of the filters. Of the inert adsorbing agents, carbon is 
not suited for apple and grape juices as it removes flavouring substances, 
is a decolourising agent, and does not entirely remove pectins and gums, 
also, fine particles of carbon which pass through the ordinary’' filters remain 
in suspension and are finally deposited on the sides of the container. Diato- 
maceous earth is by^ far the most satisfactoy aid to the filtration of fruit 
juices yet employ^ed, for it removes the colloidal materials and leaves in¬ 
tact the colouring and flavouring substances. As obtained in the markets, 
diatomaceous earth contains varying amounts of wax derivatives which 
import perceptible foreign flavours to most juices, but these objectionable 
materials are readily removed by heating the earth to rednet-s for a short 
time. Earth that has been used may be “revivified " for future use by 
similar treatment. 

The juice to be clarified should be allowed to stand undisturbed for 
12 to 18 hours in order to permit the cellular debris to settle, and should 
then be siphoned, or decanted, from the sediment. The best results are 
obtained when the juice is thoroughly^ mixed with the diatomaceous earth 
at the rate of 6 to 8 pounds per 100 gallons and immediately filtered. 
During filtration, the juice on the filter must be well agitated at intervals 
to keep the earth in suspension and prevent obstruction of the filter. 

The author describes the construction and operation of some simple 
but effective filters. For semicomniercial operations he advocates a filter 
composed of a thick paste of diatomaceous earth supported by a nickel 
wire screen and a cloth ; filtration is assi.sted by a suction pump. For 
household use, satisfactory results are obtained by gravity filtration 

[tiw] 
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through a dlfek of earth somewhat thieker than the one described above. 
The vesj-d u<^ed should be at least 60 m. high and must be kept almost 
constantly full. Heating the juice before filtration h^s many advantages. 
If the heating is effected in open vessels or tanks, thetemperatnreof the juica 
should not be allowed to exceed 1300 or 140® P (44.5 — 6 qo C) nor should 
it remain long at thi.s temperature in the case of apple juice or delicate 
grape juices as deterioration in flavour is easily produced. A few va¬ 
rieties of graj 3 e 3deld juices ma}^ be heated to 170^ F (71® C) without 
injury 

By means of the above described proce^-s, preliminary pasteurisation 
and storage are eliminated ; this shortens the process of preparation, 
decreases the losses, and improves the appearance of the product Juices 
thus treated remain perfectly clear and transparent when bottled and 
pasteurised, and retain the characteristic flavour and quality of fre^h 
juices L. V. 

H04 - Analyses of Italian preserved Fruits. —/ay, c (k vSta/ione chimicf> acriana <ii 

Tormo), in f't' Station ^ hpenmcntali a^rafte ttnttane, Vol JyV, No \ 6, pp 

Modena, i(j22 

The writei, Inking unable to find any analyses of Italian fruit preserve in 
the literature ot agricultural chenustr>\ has analysed a series of ])reserves, 
jams and jetties of various fruits prepared by several rieduumt Firms. 

The lesults (detailed in a labulai statement) show that the pioducts 
of Italian industry do not differ essentially from those ptepan^d in foreign 
countries, to which also they aie in no way inferior F. D 

1105 *- Studies on the Biology of Lactic Acid Bacteria. -- (romm, c (i.ubomton<> Bat. 

teriolosfico della R ScuoU Sni>eriore di AgtIcoUura, MiUino, m Journal of Bactertohf;v, 

Vol VII, No 2, pp 271 276 Baltimore, March 1022 
. The author gives a short account of the studies he has made of re¬ 
cent years on the bacteria producing lactic acid, these micro-organisms 
include the lactococci and the lactobacilli 

Lacto-proteoi^ytic property - Many of these bacteria first coag¬ 
ulate and afterwards dissolve casein. Their action is checked by the 
addition of calcium or other substances, and depends upon certain fac¬ 
tors of which one of the most im])ortant is temperature. As early as 
1897, the author noticed that high temperatures promote the fermenta 
tion ot lactose, whereas low temjjeratures are favourable to the proteo¬ 
lysis of casein 

He subsequently studied these processes more in detail. It appears 
that many bacteria when cultivated at 250-350 C, show no lactic-proteo 
lytic property, though this appears at i50-2o» C, i e., the temperature 
maintained during the ripening of cheese The composition of the medium 
is a matter nf great importance Thus even in iqoa the author observed 
that some bacteria dissolve casein but not gelatine, while others break 
up gelatine and leave casein intact, and certain spedes have a proteo¬ 
lytic action ou both. The author also emphasises the injurious effect 
exerted upon proteolysis by the products of the process itself; these 
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are found in ordinary milk as a result of the great increase in the micro ¬ 
organisms before sterilisation. The sterilisaHon method is another im¬ 
portant factor. If milk is sterilised at a high temperature, till it be¬ 
comes brownish in colour, it can no longer be used for the demonstration 
of proteolytic properties; this explains the negative or almost negative 
results obtained by certain investigators. 

Bacterial flora of the milk ducts. — It has been shown that 
microorganisms are found on the udder, in spite of external cleanliness 
and healthy condition of the cow. Tins bacterial flora may be either 
useful or injurious both from the hyi^ienic ahd dairy-industry standpoints. 
For this reason, the author made a selection of milch cows by the com¬ 
position of their mammary flora and judged the quality of the milk yield 
according to the results of the fermentation tests. 

Heat resistance. — The author has proved that the non-sporifer- 
ous lactic acid bacteria resist temperatures of over loo® C owing to the 
formation of a protecth e layer of casein. 

Spore-forminu bacteria. “ The author isolated a Bacillus acidt- 
ficans-presami^enes-casei present in cheese and also found a similar form 
in silage ; and considers that spore-forming lactic-acid producing and 
lacto-proteolytic bacteria are very wide-spread. 

Viscosity. — The power of lactic acid bacteria to render milk vis¬ 
cous before making it acid has been observed by several investigators. 
The author recognises that this is a constant property of matu' bacteria 
which has passed unnoticed because it is transitory during the fermen¬ 
tation process. 

Application to the cheese-m.\king industry and to ensil- 
ACiE. — Selected lactic acid bacteria assist the ripening of cheese by* 
i) eliminating the putrefaction and gas-forming bacteria ; 2) accelerat¬ 
ing the maturation process. The same may be said as regards their ef¬ 
fect upon ensilage, bactic acid bacteria give very good results, espec¬ 
ially if an impermeable bed is used, when the forage is half-dry, pro\ided 
the air is excluded by so heaping up the silage, that the internal tem¬ 
perature rises to 35°-4o^'» C Inoculation gives excellent results particularly 
when the silage is not of a kind to set up spontaneous lactic acid fermen 
tation. 

Many of the author's results have tecently been confirmed by other 
workers including Barthel, Bockhout, De Vries, Burri, Esten, 
Evans, Hardings, Harrison, Hoffmann, Eohnts, Orla Jensen etc. 

E. V. 

1106 - Ckimmerclal Production of Butter in the United States. — See No. 1096 of 
this Review, 
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DISEASLS DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS 

1107 Correlation between the Aluminium Content of Sugar Beet and Bacterial 
Infection.— Sco no 10^) of tins Ri uk 

1108 - Various Plants introduced into the United States resistant to certain Diseases 
and Pests.— scc No i< of tins Reneu 

1109 - The Ascomycete Ophiobolus cariceti^ as the Cause of Take-all of Cereals 
and Grasses. Ih/patrtck II ■'r Ihomas 11 l an*l KiRn\ R S m Mvcolo ti, 
Vol XIV, No I, pp \ liijs 1 pi I Eanci-ai Ri i ). 

In Julv ptiithcLia of .> species < f Ofhioholu^ weie obuncd at 
East R( Chester (Ntw Yoik) m wheat pluits showing characteristic symp- 
t< ms of the tike all disease, sub^efiiuntlv re])oi*ted in vanous localities 
in the State and also elsewhere (i) 

The fiineju^N has been obtained m pure culture md io])eatcd inocula¬ 
tions have shown it to lx a stiecific ai>ent ot this disease 

This funecus, after comparative c\j>erniients made with material from 
America, England, Italy, France, Japan and Australia, has be*cn classified 
as r/ canceti (Berk and Bi) Sicc 

A complete diagnosis of the paiasite is given G T 

1110 - Observations mad^ in New York State on the Take-all Disease of Cereals and 
Grasses (Op/r/o/»o/ii5 car/ce^/) (.). -KiRB'i k s \n Phyivpathnio^^,Xo\ xii, 

No ^ pp (i<' ()S iigs ] pi 3 bibhoi,raphv of 31 work's EaticisUi, Pi 10*2 

A surve^ mode in 1921 in New Y(^rk State demonstrated that the 
' take all disease emsed b\ (canceii (Berk and Bi) Sacc 
was present in neaih om^ half < f the winter wheat fields ot ib countries 
in the west e f the State The diseast was as severe as that described 
in Australia and Tairo])t Tlv i\erage damage m the 78 fields tound 
intccted in 1921 wa^ alnait 2 and the ma\imum d<inuge in any one 
field was about 20 

1 he most to'^nciil s\ nipton e f the dist ase is a dwai fing of the host plant, 
which includes a reduction in height, in the number of tilleis, in the number 
of heads, and in the si/e and amount of gram produced The ykld of an 
infected plant was on an a\€ragf about r % that of a healthy plant 

U) See R Jin lo^i, No loi {Fd) 

(2) bee No iio(j of this Revtew (LU ) 
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The fungus is confined to the roots and lower internodes of the 
host, where a pronounced discolouration occurs. A typical plate of 
rnycelium is found between the leaf sheath and the culm, and perithecia 
aie produced in abundance, more than too having been found on single 
culms of wheat and Agropyron repens. As a result of inoculations under 
glass, t3rpical perithecia were produced on wheat, barley, rye and one or 
more species of the following wild Oramineae :— Agropyron, Bromus, 
riymns, Fesiuca, Hordcum, Hvstri\, Lclium and Phalaris. 

None of the 54 varieties of wheat tested in the greenhouse, showed 
any marked degree of resistance to lake-all. These varieties included 
s]>ecimens of the foil* wine species . Triticum sativitm, T. compactum, 
7 . tmiiidum, T. durum, T. hcoccum, 1\ Spelti, T. polonicum and F. mo- 
nococcum. 

The causal organism was isolated and grown in pure culture on numer¬ 
ous media. Typical perithecia have been ])rc>duced in pure cultures. 
In the present investigation seeds from infested plants did not act as catriers 
of disease Soil from infected s])ots in the fields a ('ted as a distiibuting 
agent for several months, but at the end of 8 months, soil which liad 
been kept in the lalK)ratory did not act as a carrier. Pieces of infected 
straw containing perithecia were very effective carrying agents; the \Hlr- 
ulence of the organism had not decreased at the end of 8 months. 

cariceti requires a condition of alkalinity for optimum growth. 
This explains why the addition of alkaline substances to the soil has l^en 
obser\'cd to favour the s]>read of disease whilst the addition of aeid-form- 
iug substances has the contraly effect. 

The most pnnnising methods of control seem to be : the practice of 
four to five year rotations ; the eradication of wild gramineae and cross- 
fertilised ceieals, which may act as hosts ; discontinuation of the practice 
of digging in wheat stubble for \ years ]>recedino the sowing of wheat ; 
cleaning the wheat sc‘ed thoroughly to leniove all bits of straw which might 
carry perithecia ; the discfjiitinuance of the i)ractice eff liming the soil 
bef(»ie sowing. Other suggested methods of C( ntrol are late sc^wing and 
the use of resistant varieties, although definite results have not been 
obtained in either case. O. T. 

nil - Moroccan Durum Wheats liable to Rust. — SoeXo. io \6 oi this Reneic 

1112 ~ Diseases and Pests of the Olive Tree, in the United States. ™ Sec No 10 ot 

this Review. 

1113 - Diseases and Pests of the Cacao in Bahia, Brazil.- see ixn-c ri6<> of this 
Review. 

IT 14 - Leaf-Spot Disease of Tobacco caused by Phyliosticta. Nicotiana in 
North Carolina. -- wolf, i\a, in rhvtopiuhoio y, Vo\ xii, No 2, pp. 99101. 

Laiicablcr, Pa., 1922. 

For several years in succession, a leaf spot disease of tobacco has 
been noted in North Carolina, both upon seedlings in the nursery, and upon 
more mature plants in the field. Brovraish spots are formed irregular 

[iiie-tti 4 ] 
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in outline, varying in size from i to lo mm., lightest in colour near the 
centre, and bordered with pale or yellowish-green. Pycnidia of a Phyi- 
Icsticta (identified provisionally by the author as Phyll. NicoHana K. and E.) 
are seen in the dead tissue. 

The ftit^us has been isolated and grown in pure cultures and success¬ 
ful inoculations of seedling tobacco plants under glass have been made. 

O. T. 

1115 - SoJ» mmx, Dmhiia rosea and Cosmos bipinaatus, new Hosts of 

Baeterium Sotanacearum^ in North Carolina. — wour, f. a , in Phytopa- 

tholo^\t Vol XII, No 2, pp 98-t>9. leancafetcr, Pa , 1922 

In August 1921, specimens of Soja max sent from Columbus (N. Ca¬ 
rolina), of Dahlia ro^ea, and of Cosmos hipmnatus, collected in Raleigh, 
were attacked by wiltine:, less marked in the case of the soybean, probably 
owing to the woody nature of the stems and petioles. 

Upon microscopic examination of the xylem tissues, bacteria were 
observed ; these were isolated from each host, and eventual^ identified 
as Bacterium Solanace/rum, and according to the author the diseased con¬ 
dition of the three plants may be attributed to this bacterium 

G. T. 

1116 - Bacterium Soiaaacearum injurious to various cultivated Plants in the 

Philippines (i), — Weixes, C , and Koedan, K K , in The Phtltpptns Agrtculfunst 

Vol X, No 8 , pp V)X'V)^ X pi 1 ^ 0 ^ Batlos, I^aguua, 19^-2 

The disease produced by Bacterium Solanacearutn K. V S. is one of 
the most serious of the maladies which attack tlie tobacco plant in the 
Philippines. It is common in all the tobacco-produciiig regions, and 
causes an annual loss of between 5 and 15 of the crop ; on seriously 
affected soil, 50 of the crop may l>e destroyed. Although seedlings 
in the nursery are attacked as well as adult specimens, the plants that 
have been lately set out suffer most 

The disease also attacks the tomato and egg-plant on a large scale 
according to observations made near Manilla and in the Province of La¬ 
guna. In the fields of the Los Banos College of Agriculture, 70 to 100 ^ 4 ^ 
of the tomatoes, egg-plants and tango plants {Chrysanthemum coronartumj 
were found to be suffering from the malady. Nearly all the tomato plants 
were killed while still young, the egg-plants arrived at the fructification 
stage, but none of the fruits ripened. Chrys, coronarium, like Ricinus^ 
commums, was attacked at all stages of development. 

The disease is characterised by the more or less rapid and complete 
withering of the organs of the plant which unless it has reached an ad¬ 
vanced stage, usually succumbs. Old plants although they wilt and 
wither manage to survive. 

Numerous unsuccessful attempts to control this disease have Iieen 
made at Los Banos. Garner, Wolff and Moss state that the only 


(i) See also R Ang, 1922, No 875. (Ed) 
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remedy is a five-year rotation during which all the host plants of Bacf. 
Solanacearum are rigidly excluded from the infected soil. 

It has been found that the egg-plant suffers little from the disease 
if sown in the rainy season so as to ripen in December. G. T 

1117 - Fusmrium sp., a Dauteromyoate Injurious to die Tomato Plant in North 

Queensland. — Poixock, K a R , m rh» QwensUnd is.riei*Ui*tal Journal, 

Vol XVIll, Part, j* pp 10*12 Brisbane, July 1922. 

Some five or six years aiyo, a disease due to a species of Fusanum 
was noticed for the first time in the Bowen district where the tomato is 
cropped annually over considerable areas In tliis district, the disease 
is of general occurrence and few areas even on virgin soil are free from 
the infection. 

The disease has also been observed at Townsville and Cooktown, 
but it does not seem to exist in other areas where tomatoes are grown 
for market such as Ciuthalungra, Gumlu, Cloncurry, Charterstown, Cape- 
River etc. 

The fungus attacks the roots and spreads through the fibro-vascular 
tissue which when cut in sections is seen to be brownish The first in¬ 
dication of attack is usually the yellowing of one or more of the bottom 
leaves follow^ed by the wilting of one 01 several branches Where the plant 
has no tap-root, one branch is usualK first affected followed later by 
others, until ultimately the whole i3lant dies The period from the fir-»t 
sign of attack to the death of the host, varies according to its powder of 
resistance and the severity of the intectioii, so that the plant may die at 
once or linger on for several weeks 

It is possible that the disease maj extend to the fruit, but no ex¬ 
ternal or internal signs of its presence have hitherto been detected 

The disease sometimes show's itself a few weeks after the plants 
have been set out , it is usually not found in those left in the «eed-becl 
even if they have been neglected. 

Selt-sown plants appearing in fields where tomatoes were grown the 
previous season freixuently show no signs of infection. One case of the 
serious infection of self-sown plants has been observed, but the land W'as 
sown wdth another crop, and probably some damage w^as done to the 
tomato-roots during cnltivation. 

While so far no variety of tomato has proved immune, some varie¬ 
ties are more resistant than others. Earh’^ maturing varieties such as 
•'Chalk's Early Jewel" appear more subiect to tlie disease than the 
main crop varieties. 

No data are available as to the length of time the fungus may re¬ 
tain its vitality in the soil in the absence of any plant host, but there is 
abundant evidence that the infection increases when tomatoes are grown 
in succession upon the same ground. 

It has been noted that the fungus spores were probably carried by 
the seed in the first instance, but when diseased and healthy plants are 
set out together, the disease can be contracted through the soil. 
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It is clear that the fields on which diseased plants have grown can 
carry infection, and that it may be transmitted to other fields by im- 
}>lements or other mechanical means. 

The disease may also make its appearance on the roots, but the 
author is of opinion that the fungus generally enters by means of lesions 
due to want of care in lifting young plants in the nursery, or inflicted 
by different tools etc. 

An experiment was carried out in this connection ; when setting 
out the plants their roots and stems, as far as the bottom leaves, were 
dipped in a solution of i part copper sulphate to 500 parts by weight of 
water with a \dew to sterilising the broken rootlets , at the same time 
they were watered with a similar or weaker, solution. Although com¬ 
plete immunity was not gained, the treated plants w^ere longer in devel¬ 
oping the disease than the untreated. 

The author belie\ es that crop rotation is the chief factor in the con¬ 
trol of this disease. Sw'eetening of the soil b\ liming, and increasing 
the amount of plant food T)y the apj^lication of fertilisers to insure vig¬ 
orous growth are necessary i>rocesses. In addition to the foregoing 
and equally im]>ortant are the raising <)f disease-resistant strains and 
caieful attention to seed ‘-elecihm G. T 

1118 - Cercospora Melong^ena^ n. sp. of Hyphomycete injurious to Egg 
Plant in the Philippines. - wbi.les, c , m Pinii>pathoio^\, Voi xii, xo 2, 
pp 61-0^ ligs 2 I^anca‘'tCT, Pa., I'cb i*)Z2 

A Spotting of the leaves of ihe egg plant has been observed recently 
in, I/xs iianos, I/agunn Province (Pliilippine 14 cinds>, especially on the 
lowest and oldest leaves. Chlorotic irregular shaped spots, fre(|uently 
fusing, appear first on the upper suiface of the leaf, latex reaching the 
under surface. With age, the c'cntral poitions of the lesions, which may 
cover nil area of 6 to 8 mm. drv up and turn greyish-brown and show 
concentric rings. In advanced stages of spotting, the dead tisvsues fall 
r>ut leaving a shot-h<de effect. 

According to the author the agent responsible for this disease is a new 
s])ecies of Cercospora which he de-^cribes and names C, Melon^enue. 

The native variety of egg plant has a long black fruit, turning yellow' 
when ripe, and this has been seiiously damaged by tliis disease, while the 
Siamese variety, small round and yellow fniit, i.s but slightly affected. 
All the plants in the district where the disease was first notified were 
infected, with from 50 to 100 of the leaves attacked. 

Several exjieriments have shown that spraying with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture every two weeks is sufficient to hold the disease in check. However, 
comparison between sprayed and uusprayed plants has shown no important 
difference as regards setting or development of fruits. On the other hand, 
si.»raying tends to increase longevity of leaves and the general vitality 
of the plants. From these results it seems that spraying is not justified 
from the commercial standpoint for mature plants, unless the disease 
threatens to be unusually severe resulting in serious defoliation. Should 

[IfIV-lf18] 
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this occur, especially with young leaves or seedlings, spra^ung may be 
relied upon as a control measure. G. T. 

iri9 - Banana Freckle iPhoma MasAe) in the Philippines. — i.ee, h in 

Phviopatholo Vol. XT I, No 2, i)p. 101-102, i lyant'asler, Pa , l^j2 2 

On both green and ripe bananas in the public markets in the Philip¬ 
pines, sometimes dark reddish-brown and sometimes black, minute distinct 
and hard spelts were noticed. Usually they occur in large numbers and 
in some cases in masses on the fruits. vSimilar spots are seen on the 
leaves, but rather more streaked. 

The varieties known locally as Latnndan, Borongan, Lacatan and 
Saban of Musa Sa^hieniiim are affected. 

Plxaniination of the s])ots shows the presence pycnidia and spores 
which resemble very closely those of Phoma Musae Car]>enter, ])revionsly 
reported in the Haw'^aiian Islaivb* as the cause of the banana freckle 

The disease is much iii(>re abundant at the clf)se of the wet season 
than during the dry season. As bananas in the* Idiilippines arc growm 
entirely for kcnl consumption, the disease here does not cause the loss 
which occurs in the banana industry in Hawaii 

It has recently been reported that this disease is widespread in the 
Snlu Archipelago, and in the Island of Mindanao in the Philippines. These 
islands are sparsely po])ulatod, and lu* bananas have been imported from 
the w^estern heiuisphere wdiich indicates that the banana freckle is indi¬ 
genous or at least has existed a long lime her(\ 

There is a cvPiitinual migration oi labour frcmi thi^ Philippines to the 
sugar plantations of Haw%aii, and it ma^’ lx* supp<^sed that a few infected 
fruits have Ix^eii introduce<l in this way int<p the banana plantations of 
Kalili Valley, adjoining Hcuioltilu, wdiere the disease was first leported 
fi>r Hawaii.' O T. 

1120 - Peniciiiium expAnsum, Stem End Rot of Apples, in California. 

JiARNi’M, C C in new "erie'-, Vol l^V, No i t 55, l>p N. Y , 

Uinc 30 , 

During the late spring of ig2T a large number ipf apples which came 
from a lot removed from a ccpld st<»rage tem])erature t>f J20 F and kept 
for a few days at 450 F, started to decay at and around the base of the 
stems. When placed in a moist chamlx^r, these apples ver^" soon decayed 
without wrinkling, becoming soft and watery. Decay was of a sharply 
defined nature and the affected parts could lx* easily removed. Normally 
these deca yed apples were soon covered with green mould. On examination 
of the stems of apples in storage it was found that many were green as 
the result of fungus coiiidia, which after cultivation were identified as 
Peniciiiium eypansum Lk. 

No mention is made in the literature of the subject as to the entrance 
of a decay-producing organism through the stem. The decay of apples, 
which is ordinarily caused by P. expunsum, is invariably mentioned in con¬ 
nection with abrasions of the skin, sucli as insect punctures and wounds 
or injuries of a mechanical nature. Some authors refer to infection as 
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etiteriiig through the calyx, but no-one has ever notified stem end in¬ 
fection. 

During the autumn of iq 2I, large mature Yellow Betlefleur apples 
were collected from trees in a Berkeley garden. These were picked with 
the fruit spurs attached, carefully cashed in alcohol, mercuric chloride 
solution i-iooo and distilled water, consecutively. The leaves were clip¬ 
ped from the spurs to facilitate the process, but the spurs were not removed. 
Moist chambeis were sterilised and prepared, the spurs were then removed 
from each apple and conidia of P exhansum were applied to the freshly 
exj^osed surface at the ends of the fruit stems, and the apples were then 
placed in the moist chambers. Control fruits similarly treated, but not 
inoculated, were kept under the same conditions in the laboratory. Of 
the six apples thus treated four developed the characteristic stem rot and 
were soon completely decayed. The control apples remained in good ccin- 
dition for 3 months. 

Yellow Newtown apples were picked in the same manner at Wat- 
sonviUa (Calilornia), and brought to Berkeley On October 17, 1921, 
three of the ripest of these apples were treated and inoculated in the same 
way as the Yellow Bellefleur specimens On November 18, the form of 
decay of all three apples was identical with that observed on fruits naturally 
infected. Six Yellow Nevsrtown apples were treated in the same manner 
and inoculated with the same organism several days later than the pre¬ 
vious group, and they all showed signs of the typical decay In every 
case the controls remained in good conditiv^n. After six weeks all the 
apples inoculated were entirely decayed and covered with green conidia. 
Cultures of these Conidia appealed identical in every way with the original 
Qulture. Furthei inoculations were made with re-isolated cultures on 
carefully sterilised apples At the same time other apples were inoculated 
with the original cultuie Results were identical, the typical Pentctllium 
decay showing itself at eveiy^^ puncture. A Pemctllwm isolated during 
the autumn of 1921 from deca^dng plums was found to give rise to typical 
decay in apples after inoculation. This plum Pemctllium, inoculated into 
the stems of three Yellow Newtown apx>les caused ty|:>ical stem end decay 
after three weeks The same Pemalhum was found later to be identical 
with the original Penictllium isolated from apples. 

rreparati( 3 ns were made from the infected leaves on some of the apples 
used in the experiments and typical colonies of P. expansum were developed. 
About 13 % the colonies were identified as belonging to the PentciUtum 
species ; a considerable number were responsible for typical P. expansum 
decay when inoculated into ripe apples. This fact would seem to indicate 
the abundance of the fungi in the trees at harvest time. 

These results prove that stem end infection of apples is possible. 
Observations made by the author indicate that this mode of infection is 
quite common among apples in California, especially on Yellow Newtowns. 
Although checked by cold storage, the rot makes some progress at a tetn- 
perature of 4^^ F and at rooxn temperature decay is rapid. 
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1121 - (MMmtknu on tiie Biyslpiiene Mivrvsnhm^n gueixiaMt SfihMprotheo^ 

mOrs*UVtie ODd QitHum fyriaottiait In Itaijr. — TRoiraB, a., in Annalt della 

R. Scuola ^upertorc d'A ericoltura %n PotHci, Vol XVII, pp s-ii (cxtiact). Portici, 1922. 

Microsphaera quercina (Schw,) Burr. — upper surface of oak 

leaves collected between the 20th and 30th of November 1920 at Zaffaria 
Province /f Messina (Sicily), which were covered with the characteristic 
" oidiuni the writer noticed some perithecia of Micr. previously 

found in Italy, in the Province of Bologna (i) and at Rome (2). 

Sphaeroiheca mors-nvae (Schw,) Berk, and Curt. — This Erysiphea 
reported as found foi the first time in Italy in 1914 (s), had, however, 
1)eeu previously observed in August 1904, at Tornetti di VitJi, in the Pro¬ 
vince of Turin. From 1912, the writer had found it in the Province of 
Avellino (Celsi, Forino and Avellino), where it may have been introduced 
b> means of infected plants of hikes coming from Northern Italy' At 
the present time the presence of the fungus is certain in Piedmont (Pro- 
'vdnee of Alessandria (4), Novara (4) and Turin), in Lombardy (Milan and 
Pavia) (5), in Venetia and in Campania (Prov. of Avellino). 

Oidtum fufinosum Cooke, -- On apple trees grown in the nurseries 
of the Royal School of OEuology and Viticulture at Avellino, an extensive 
attack of Oidium farinosum has been observ^ed for several years, taking 
place in spring. The fungus had \yeon only recently reported in Itaty, 
and e.specially in Northern Italy, whence it may have reached Avellino 
on young wild apple i>lants. This conidial form — which, according 
to the witei, should be attributed, in the present case, to Podosphaera 
Jeiaotn''ha (Kll and Rv.) Salm ~ shows a great tendency to propagate 
itself, especially on young nursery plants, the buds of which are attacked 
to such a degree that Jhey die and dr>’ up in a very short time. Accord¬ 
ing t<» the \\riter, wild plants, obtained from seed and not yet grafted, 
were all more or levs badly attacked, while the grafted plants had vigorous 
grafts, with buds almost entirely unharmed. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 
I r22 - Okservations on the Coecidae of Egypt. — hau. w j , in Mtmstry of AgruuHufe, 

Tcchntcnl and Sc etif t.c Scriui, UuHetin Ko 22, pp i-si, pi. ^ Cairo, 1922 

A record of the fifty-six species of Coccidae of F,g>’pt to l)e found in 
the collections of the Ministry of Agriculture. It is probable that over a 
hundred identified species ej^ist in the country, and doubtleas some new 
to science will be collected, when it is found possible to make a detailed 
examination of the desert flora as a whole. 

A brief description is given of the external characters of the species 

(1) Hec R. Feh. 1920, No 26 ^ {Ed ) 

(•»! See May i92i» "No. ^68 {Ed.) 

(Hi See R Pec. 19x4, No. ) 

(4) See R, July 1022, No, 785. {fid.) 

See R. pec 1914, No. 1x88 {Ed.) 
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entimerated with references to any pecularities. The microscopic charact¬ 
ers are only mentioned when the preparations made by the author show 
any distinct divergence from type. Information is added as to bibliograph¬ 
ical sources in which will be found descriptions and illustrations of the 
various species. A complete list of the host plants is also given, and in 
the case of species which have proved recognised pests, certain observa¬ 
tions arc made as regards the outbreak and the control measures adopted, 
including the legislative orders 

In the appendix, a short list of the Coccidae collected in Palestine 
at the end of 1021, is given 

G. T. 

iKSBCTs, ETC 1123 - Vespa ^rmanica and K. vulgaris, Hymenoptera injurious to the 
INJURIOUS * Ghessab f'Penii/se^ii/n s/i/ca^iiin^ in Sicily. - Sf‘t*xo 
xo 

VARIOUS 1124 - Caliigrapha exc/amationis and Mordellistina pustu/ata, Beetles, 

Injurious to Helianthus spp. in Manitoba, Canada* ~~ criddle, n , m rhe 

C amduin Fntofhoh^ist. V’oi UV, No *1, pp (>7 <><) OnlUa, Mav 

The recent cultivation of bunflowers [Hthanihits spp) for fodder 
purposes has provided a new instance of hitherto harmless insects becom¬ 
ing pests 

In Canada a large number of wild s]>ecjcs ol sunflower are found 
some of which are closely allied to the cultivated kinds and as the wild 
vaneties have their insect enemies there is no leason win these should 
not spread to those under cultivation and thus become of economic im¬ 
portance 

The sunflower-leaf beetle {Calhefapha is a very com¬ 

mon and widespread insect in Manitoba where it is found feeding upon 
the leaves of various s[>ecies of wild sunflower. It seems to live exclusi- 
vel> on Helianthus, and tor that reason, ])romises to be one of the most 
important insects att«icking this plant The beetle has already spread 
to cultivated sunflowers on which it breeds as rapidly as upon the wild 
kinds The author gives a nioqibological and biological description of 
the different vStages of the insect, both beetle and larvae feed upon the 
leaves of sunflowers In nature, they are most frequently met with on 
perennial species such as Helianthus ^igunkus, though they have been 
noted in numbers upon ti annua pettolarti> also, and from this have spread 
to cultivated species 

There is but one generation of the insect in Manitoba The adult 
form superficially resembles the Colorado potato beetle {Leptmotarsa 
decemlineaia), but is considerably smaller Sprays similar to those used 
for the latter pest are also effective against the Sunflower beetle. 

The larvae of another beetle, Mordellistina pmtulata, were first col¬ 
lected from the stems of the Red-root Pigweed (Amaranthm retroflexiis) 
which had prematurely died I^ater, they were found hibernating in 
sunflower stems some of which they had riddled with their tunnels. These 
larvae confine themselves largely to the pith, but also injure the more 
woody parts ; they occur most frequently near the base of the plant, al- 
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though any portion of the stem may be infested Plants thus injured 
have a stunted appearance and sometimes die Several larvae may in¬ 
fest a single stem and these remain within tlie plant until the following 
spring when they pupate , the adult beetles make their appearance in 
June A description is given of the morphological characters of the larva 
and of the adult beetle 

In addition to the beetles mentioned above, a weevil, Desmor%% con- 
strtitu^, has been found feeding on the flowers of Hehanthu^, but it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether it will become of economic importance G T 

1125 - Pyrausta penitaiis — a Microlepidopteron parasitic on the Nym- 
phaeaceae, Neiumbo JLutea and M nucifera in the United States. — 

\iNbLiK, Ct O and CartWR iCrHr U B m L miod Departinent ot Agriculture^ 

Bulletin No i pp pi, t U ashmgtuii Ji C , Tuly 

Pyraiisia atnshei Heinrich (i) and Pvr penitahs Grote are two closely 
related species very ‘-innlar in man^ morphological and biological charac 
ters to the mai^e borer {Pvr nubtlalis \l\xhn) (2) recentlv introduced into 
America from Ruro^ie It therefore ‘-eemed po‘‘^ible that a close study of 
the life-historj" and habits of the two natne sj>ecies might bnng to light 
some facts that would help to determine the potentialities of the new pest 
In order to make the ha bit ^ of the Amencan specie*- better knowm a 
X>aper dealing with P atnshci from the biological standpoint, has alreadv 
been published , the pre*-ent jiaper tre<its of the hfe-histoiy", habits and 
enemies of Pyr penitahs 

The authors' work dates from JuK 1919, and was carried out at Kim- 
berlin Height^ and Knoxville in Teiine^'-ee where theMiciolepidopteron wms 
chiefly studied on the yellow lotus (Nelumho lutea), this N\mphaeacea and 
N nucifera are as far as is known at present, the only natuial ho'-ts of the 
insect 

The larv'ae feed on the leaves of N lutea which is grown as an ornamen¬ 
tal idant and not only destroy them, but abo attack and deform the pods, 
thus spoiling many of the *-ceds 

In confinement in the laborator\ the partly grown larvae foimd on 
lotus fed readily and completed their development on *-martweed {Poly¬ 
gonum pennsylvanicum), buckwheat (P fagopyrum) and dock {Runiex 
crtspus), G T 

TI26 - The Banana Weevil (Cosmopolites sordidus^^ injurious also to Abaca 
iMasa textiils}^ in the Philippines. — CrNDANC, M m The Philippine 4 rtcul 
tun 1 , Vol X, No S, pp 367 pi > IvOH Baflos, I,a^u]ia, 1022 

Although reported first in the Philippines only twenty to thirty years 
Cosmopolites sordidus Germ judging from its wide distribution, wav^ 
certainly in existence before that time, and has been the cause of serious 
losses both of banana and abaca plants {Musa tc'Kiihs) In 1916 this co- 
leopterou killed large numbers of banana and abaca plants in Pacte, I^v- 

(1) See R July 1^21, No 

(2) Sec R May 1921, No 585 ) 

[ll»4-lt2t] 
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giina Provijttce. To-day the Pacte abaca industry is practically ruined. 

The insect is a serious pest throughout the Philippines, and attacks 
banana plants of all varieties and at all stages of development. Most of 
the injiury is done to suckers of the size best suited for transplanting, that 
is, from 75 cm. to 1,5 m. high. 

The first outward indication that a sucker lias been attacked is its 
loss of vigour. As the attack continues the unopened leaves die and fall 
ofE. If the sucker is removed and sliced through, the bulb is found to be 
riddled with holes, tunnelled out by the weevil. The older suckers are not 
killed as a result of attack, but are so weakened that the flowers produc¬ 
ed are ahnornially small. Observations made at the College of Agriculture, 
Los Baflos, indicate tlmt the small and medium sized varieties of banana 
are more liable to attack than the larger varieties. Further experimenta¬ 
tion is however, necessary. The abaca appears on the other hand to be 
less readily attacked than the banana ; here again further experiments 
are needed. 

Detailed information is given as regards the habits and life liistory 
of the insect 

The insect is undoubtedly distributed by the transportation of in¬ 
fested suckers and root stocks for propagating purposes. The beetle 
rarefy flies, but is able to crawl along the ground and can cover at least 
15 metres each night. 

No natural enemies of C. sordtdm liave been discovered in the Phi- 
lipI 3 ines, where amongst other control measures tried, infested suckers 
have been soaked for vaiying lengths of time in water and in formaldehyde 
solutions of different strengths. It was found that formaldehyde has a 
negligible effect on the \dtatit3’' of the insect. In water the larvae and pupae 
from both bananas and abacas died within 72 hours, and only in a few 
oases were the larvae found dead after 48 hours. The adults however 
appeared to survive and usually crept to the part of the .suckers above 
water, and can thus in most cases be readily collected and killed. 

The stools cut during the harvest should not be left in the fields as 
they would harboui the beetles and act as a breeding ground. 

Plantations should as far as possible be kept in good condition and 
very old plantations should be cut down and the land ploughed. Crop 
rotation is also ad\dsed. G. T. 

1127 - TeirmnjrcArus yothetrsJ, a Mita Injiiriotts to the Avooorio anA other 
Plants in Florida* — Moznbtte, G F , m Vmted SUaics Department a/ Af^ienUntre, 
Bulletin No. 10^5* i 5 pp, u, i coloured plate Waslimgtou, C., it)a2. 

The red spider, Tetramychus yothetsi Mc.G., was reco^^aised as a for¬ 
midable enemy of the avocardo (Persea grtUissima) in Florida as early as 
1909, since which time the damage caused by it has increased each yea®. 

In groves where tlie red spider abounds, the trees fi^qiaerrtjy become 
defoliated prematurely during the winter seapon. This generally results 
in an abnormal development of bloom the following springs and the 
weakened trees are unable to set and hold a ftall crop of fruit. 



iwa tKjtmxotJS to vaxioxjs citops 

The red spider punctures the leaves and sucks the contents forming 
white spots at the point of attack ; later, the leaf becomes red and appears 
scorched. The foliage so attacked soon falls. 

T. yoihersi, which was first named and described from specimens on 
the leaves of camphor {Cinnamomum Camphora) sent from Florida, has been 
found by the author on both the West Indian and Giiatamalan varieties ^ 
of P. gratissima. It occasionally causes considerable injury to the mango 
{Mangifera indica), Camphor (C. Camphora) and the Australian silk oak 
[Grevillea rohusta) in Florida. It has al^o l^en collected there on Euca¬ 
lyptus sp., Terminalia Arjuna, Anona squamosa, Cucumis sativus and Ica- 
corea paniculata, 

Irf S. Carolina, the pest has been found on Ulmus spp Salixsy.y Quercus 
alba, and Hicoria Pecan ; and in N. Carolina on Ulmus 5-p. 

A de‘^*cription is given of the life-cycle, habits and biology of the 
mite. 

The following predatory enemies attack T. yothcrsi\ Scholothrips sex- 
maculatus Pergande, Chrysopa lateralis Guer., Scyymnus utilis Horn, Sc, 
kinzcii Casey, and Leptothrips mali Hinds ; of these Sc, utilis is the most 
formidable. 

Several imccticides have been successfully tired against the avocardo 
red spider . finely powdered sulphur, lime-sulphur spray, commercial sodium 
sulphide, and nicotine sulphate containing 40 % nicotine. 

Dusting wit h powdered sulphur is by far the quickei t method and would 
be very practical, but for the fact tliat the presence of other insect pests 
in addition to red spider nece^ i itate'^ the \ise of liquid insecticides. 

During the winter, after the fruit has been gathered it is ad\dsable 
to apjdy a lime-sul})hur solution in the proportion of i gallon of concentrated 
.solution to 60 gallons of water. WTien the temperature is above normal, 
or when the trees do not attain a thoroxiglily dormant condition, i gallon 
of the concentrate to 75 gallons of water can be u^ed. 

Sometimes the mites make their appearance in the autumn before 
the fruit is picked. At this season, a 40 % nicotine sulphate spray (in the 
proportion of i part to 900 parts of water) with the addition of 2 or 3 pounds 
of fish-oil soap to each 100 gallons of the dilated spray, is temporarily 
effective and does not spoil the fruit. 

The spray rod and spray gun have both been used in these operations, 
but it was found that the latter gave more satisfactory results. 

Orchards mulched in various ways are geneially less infe^ted with 
red spider in South Florida than those where clean culture is practised. The 
avocardo, however, seems to thrive best where mulching is carried out and 
the moissture is conserved 

One factor largely influencing the appearance and abundance of 
red fpider in a grove is the \dtality of the trees. Nothing is to be gained 
by allowing trees to suffer from waul of proper attention such as mulching, 
fertilisers and culture. 

G. T. 

[luti 
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1128- The Beetle^ Ips Pini as a pilmaiy Pest of Pinus divuricatm and 

P, resinosa in Minnesota. — graham, S a , in The Canadian Entomologt^f 

Vol I/IV, No 5, pp QQ-ioo Orillia, May 1922 

Although it has been generally established that Ips pint Say is normally 
a secondary parasite, and usually attacks only dead or djing trees, this 
beetle has also been known to kill healthy trees as actual^’' occurred in 
Itasca Park during the summer of 1921. The specimens destroyed were 
ten in number , 7 being young, rapidlv growing Jack pines {Ptnus divan- 
cat a), A^arying from 2 ^ to 5 inches in diameter on the stump and 3 healthy 
Norway sardings (P. restnosa\ about 15 years old. 

Each of these trees was very heavily infested from the surface of the 
ground almost to the top by the first brood beetles, and must have b^en at 
tacked simultaneously by a laige swarm of the insects Apparently the 
attack was concentrated upon the few trees killed, since a careful evamina- 
tion of surrounding pines failed to show any signs that other indi\ iduals had 
been infected Probably the beetles were attracted by the presence of two 
freshly felled pines which had been seriously inte^^ted So large a number 
of the insects were present that many were forced to find quarters in the 
standing trees near 

It is a curious fact that the beetles did not infest the large piles of re¬ 
cently-sawn pine-logs of which there were man3' in the neighbourhood 
The small group of heavily infested trees were quickly discovered wood 
peckers which destroyed at least 90 of the insects, both adult and larvae, 
thus preventing the attack from assuming serious proi>ortions 

Although the felled trees Kfing on the ground which the author assumed 
to be the attraction, harboured (juite as many of the insects as the standing 
trees, it is interesting to note that the woodpeckers did not work at all 
on these trees 

Tliis fact would appear to show that consideiable care must be exer¬ 
cised in the use of trap trees for baik beetle'- It is believed that the in¬ 
sects can be attracted by tiees that ha\ e recently been killed and are known 
as trap trees. After they have become infested, they can be destroyed, 
thus materially reducing the number of insects in the forest. The presence 
of newly killed trees in the neighbourhood of freshly cut logs clearly 
shows that trap trees, as they appear to have a tendency to concentrate 
the beetles, must only be used with the gieatest caution. G. T 
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1129 - Development of Natural Resources In Portuguese East Africa - iiau,, ii ii 

(U B M Consul (/fncial Laiuciivii Mirqms) in Jhparlmtnt trade Rtport 

on thi ( ommenial Stiuotnm of Lo’it lyondou, 102'’ 

As regards agriculture, in which the country' throughout is extremely 
rich there is great activity, particularly 011 the banks of the Zambesi and 
in the district of the Companhia do Mozambique, which i« served bv the 
port of Heira. On the Zambesi, as well as in the southernmost part of 
the country, sugar is produced in large and increasing quantities The 
average annual amount exported during the last few ye^ars has been forty 
thousand tons. Some of the land under sugar-cane is said to give an aver¬ 
age of forty-five tons of cane to the acre. In the territory of the Companhia 
de Mozambique land has been and is being taken up for the growing of 
maize, rice, tobacco, oil-seeds and othei crops and foi the rearing of cattle. 
The maize is stated to average fourteen bags to the acre. Towaids the 
north of the country various large iiudertakmgs are actively extending 
coconut, sisal and other plantations, with machinery for treating the pro¬ 
duct for export. In the inland district of Tete, which lies between the 
Nyasaland Protectorate and Northern Rhodesia, a British company with 
Iieadquarters at Capetown has quite recently started works for the manu¬ 
facture of pulp from baobab trees. 

Much attention has recently been paid by the Government of the 
country to the possibility of irrigating various suitable areas, notably 
m the valley of the Uinipopo, where it has been found that there are about 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres of excellent alluvial land about forty 
miles from the sea, that can be irrigated, drained and protected from 

[Abstract No. fitt] 
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floods; a small river which is navigable for small ocean-going steamers, 
runs some way into the area. Schemes are also being submitted for similar 
treament of various areas in the valley of the Incomati River, amounting 
to about one hundred thousand acres in all. 

A. d. B. 


1130 - Agriculture in Higeria In 1921 . — Kaoi-icnbr, O., in Nistria Attnual Report on 
the Acriculiural Department fa the year 1921. 8 pp. Xragos» June 14 1922. 

Cotton, — The American cotton bush (" Allen *') was introduced 
from Uganda into the Province of Zaria and the neighbouring Provinces 
of Kans and Sokoto. Almost all the crop of 1921 in the northern Pro¬ 
vinces, 10 000 bales, was American cotton, while in the previous year, out 
of an almost equal yield, there were only 5 500 bales of American cotton. 
The cotton is bought by the British Cotton Growing Association which 
paid from 1915-1916 to 1921-1922 resi>ectively i — i — 2 */4 — 
2^/4 — 3 Vz — 4/4 — ^ pence per ix)und for unginned American 
cotton. The Agricultural Department encourages the development of 
cotton growing by distributing selected seed (about 2300 kg. in 1921) ; 
by insr)ecting the cotton brought to nuirket stations, which is said to 
decrease the difference between the price offered by the British Cotton 
Grower s Association and that paid by agents and brokers ; by the selection 
of “ Allen cotton, which has already given encouraging results. 

Cotton is the principal product exported from Northern Nigeria. 

Cotton is very extensively grown in Southern Nigeria : in 1920-1921, 
20 000 kg. of unginned lint were exported, which formed only a small 
part of the total output as a good deal is used by the natives for home 
weaving. In 1921-22, the export was only about ^ of that of the previous 
year, owing to the unfavourable season and the low price offered (i ^4 
pence per pound). In previous years the Agrictiltural Department had 
distributed seed of Georgia Cotton in Southern Nigeria ; in 1921, it 
distributed seed of Allen " cotton (6860 qx.) brought from Northern 
Nigeria. This large scale experiment has not given definite results as the 
year was unfavourable : the inspectors at the market stations noticed 
some good lots of cotton grown from this seed, but much of the lint was 
not sufficiently rii>e and was blemished. 

Cultural experiments undertaken at the Moor Plantation of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department have not given conclusive results. The yield of 
the '' Allen variety was poor, but that of mdigenous cottons was still 
less. Researches must therefore be renewed for the purpose of discover¬ 
ing a cotton .suitable for growing in Southern Nigeria. The Department 
has already begun such work which includes: — Selection of native cot¬ 
ton ; experiments with a few good exotic cottons ; experiments to decide 
which is the best time for sowing. 

Similar remarks apply to the Province of Florin, 

Cocoa. — The cocoa tree was introduced into the Provinces of Cala¬ 
bar, Berrin and perhaps Onitoha also, long before it was of any importance 
for the Colony or for the old western Provinces, The quantity exported 
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rose from 1388 t, in 1908, to 18 232 t. in 1921, of which about 17 420 t. 
were exported from l/agos. 

The cocoa exported from Lagos is grown very close to the coast or to 
the north-east of Iladan, while in the intervening country there is little or 
none. This is due, among other reasons, to the climate, soil, railway, 
character of the people, etc., but specially to the action of the Southern 
Nigeria Agricultural Department: cocoa growing has only gained a 
footing in places where it is likely to be permanent. It is encouraged 
by the teaching of good methods of fermentation. Moreover, up to the 
March 31, 1921, 16 000 cocoa plants were distributed free of charge or 
sold and 272 000 beans were distributed gratLs for sowing. 

During 1921 the corresponding figures were 1500 plants and 5200 
beans. 

Oil Palm, — The methods which have been suggested and discUwSs- 
ed by several authorities and commissions in agreement with the Colonial 
Office to increase the production of palm oil and drupes or to improve the 
quality of the oil are chiefly : — i) The introduction of machinery to 
replace the native methods of extraction. 2) Improvement of local 
methods of extraction, which vary in different places. 3) Production 
and propagation of improved varieties. For Nigeria the first is the most 
and the last the least important matter; but it is the latter which has 
alone attracted attention. 

Of the different varieties sown at the Moor l^lantation, Calabar, Oniit- 
sha and Benin have begun to bear. In all i>lots, excei)t those plant¬ 
ed with the common local variety, the palms are too few to make any 
estimate as to their yield. The varieties are not clearly characterised 
and besides those described in the text-lx>oks, intermediate forms are also 
met with. 

Kola nuts, — P^or many years the Agricultural Department has encour¬ 
aged the plantation of the Gbanja '' variety of kola, and has distri¬ 
buted altogether 212 000 nuts and 58 000 plants of tliat variety, of which 
114QOO nuts and 8216 jflants were distributed in 1921. The outpait of 
the southern Provinces is at present scarcely sufficient to support a regular 
trade, but the yield of the ** Gbanja variety which was introduced from 
the Gold Coast, is steadily increasing. 

Tobacco, — Light Virginian tobacco has been grown in Florin, but 
up to the present time only partial success has ^en obtained. 

Rice, — Ceylon swamp rice has, to a great extent, replaced local 
varieties in many parts of the Northern Provinces. At Pategi (Idorin 
Province) a variety introduced from Guiana has been tested comparat¬ 
ively with the Ceylon rice ; the results are encouraging. 

Other crops, — A certain amount of success has been obtained, espe¬ 
cially in the Northern Provinces, in the introduction of better exotic 
varieties, or in the selection of ind^enous varieties of various cultivated 
plants, such as guinea com '* (a variety of sorghum for grain), wheat 
and “ coco-yams 
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The Agrictiltural Departntents of Southern and Northern Nigeria 
have been united into a single Department with the writer at its h^d.. 

F. D. 

1131 - Agriculture In the State of Bahia, BratQ (i ). — Barbosa db Souza, V. (Secre- 

taiio da Agricultuia, Industria, Commercio, Via9ao e Obrns publicas do Kstado da 

Bahia), Relatorio apiesentado ao Exm. S«. i>r. / J. Seabra, Governador dp Estado, 

Year 19^0, i8i pp , 7 full pa^c tabl. Bahia 1921. 

PRiNCiPAiy CROPS: Cotton, — The Servi90 do Algod^o " (Cot¬ 
tons Service) was instituted by Federal Decree No. 14 117 of March 27, 
1920 for the encouragement of cotton growing. The “ Centro Industrial 
do Algodao which collaborates with the former in the control of “ Da- 
garta rozada {Gelechia gossypidla) (2), and of Dagarta verte helps 
in the same object. 

Sugar-cane, — The crop might be much more widely grown. In 
1919 and 1920 the sugar factories of the State produced 372 700 bags 
of sugar. 

Maize, — This is one of the most extensively grown cereals and 
thrives well throughout the State. It covers about 150 000 ha. yield¬ 
ing about 2 IOC 000 qx. a year. 

Cocoa. — Kxported in large quantities this commodity forms one 
of the principal sources of wealth of the State. According to the '' Syn¬ 
dicate dos Agricultores do Cacau '' production reached a maximum of 
814412 bags of beans in igi8, but fell to 786074 bags in 1919 and 
to 650 873 bags in 1920. 

Other important croj>s are tobacco, coffee, manioc, rice, etc. The 
export trade is almost exclusively maintained by agricultural products. 
In 1920 it included : — 53 667 000 kg. of cocoa — 30 288 000 kg. of 
tobacco — 65() 7000 kg. of coffee — 6 512 000 kg. of sugar — 2 765 000 
kg. of leather and 750 000 kg. of hides — 2 525 000 kg of ‘‘ piasava 
— 180 t. of timber — 58 000 kg. of rubbei — etc. 

The forests supply almost all the fuel (firewood and charcoal) con¬ 
sumed by the railways, shipping, factories and requhed for domestic use. 
Owing to heavy timber cutting the iiuestion of reafforestation arises ; the 
writer suggests the formation of forest nurseries for this purpose. 

Agrictti.turat, kncouraoement. — Includes : — distribution of 
seeds, competitions with prizes, sales to farmers at cost price of ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, etc. The distribution of seeds and 
plants is entrusted to the Inspectoria do Servigo Agronomico '' (In¬ 
spectorate of the Agricultural Service) and to the Bahia experimental and 
demonstration Staff. The seeds distributed in 1920 were chiefly gardep 
seeds, cereals and seeds of leguminous forage plants. 

PTJBI.1C AGRICTOTURAL SERVICES. — These include: — agricultural 
stations — a station for experiments and demonstrations — a meteoro- 


(1) Sec R July 1922, No. 681, Note(i). {Ed,) 
(a) See R. Dec, 19-21, No. 1306. {Ed.) 
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logical Service —• the publication of the Boletim de AgricuUura of the Sec- 
letariat of Apiculture, Industry, Commerce, etc. In 1920 about 1200 
, copies were distributed. 

The cadastral map is being compiled ; this is entrusted to the Ser- 
vi<;o de Terras ** of the Directoria de Terras e Minas 

Agricumitral experiments. — These are entrusted to the ** Canipo 
de Experiencia e Demonstrac^ao Br. Antonio Moniz at Bahia, the area 
of which is about 4.5 ha. In 1920, many varieties of pulse, cereals, forage 
plants, industrial plants, pot-herbs and vines were tried. Among other 
things it was noticed that the “ Bento Vieira ** variety of manioc could 
occupy the ground for 10 years and produce enormous roots which 
reached a length of 2.80 m. and weighed as much as 13 kg. 

The Florida beggar weed " (Desmodtnm tortuosum) did very well 
and its propagation in Brazil as a forage plant and green manure has 
consequently been recommended.. 

AGRicuwuRAn INSTRUCTION. — Is entrusted to the “ Aprendizado 
Agricola Federal of Villa de Sao Francisco and to the “ Escola Agricola 
S. Bentos das Lages '' of Villa de Sao Francisco, founded in 1859, which 
confers the diploma of ‘'engenheiro agronomo 

Breeding. — According to official statistics the State of Bahia con¬ 
tains : 2 683 000 cattle — 825 000 horses — 587 000 donkeys and mules 

— 3 005 000 goats 2 224 000 sheep — 2 410 000 pigs. The cattle 
and sheep are bred for slaughter. 

There is a h^deral Veterinary Insj)ectorate {“ Inspectoria Fede¬ 
ral de Veterinaria '*) in the State, Oood breeding animals are to be 
purchased shortly and sold to breeders at cost price in order to found 
“ Postos zootechnicos (Zootechiiical Stations), serving stations and to 
arrange for dipping. 

Means of communication. — 2000 km. of railway are in use and 
400 km. are under construction and plans for the construction of 1700 km. 
have been approved. 

The river and coastal shipping is subsidised by the State. The con- 
stmction of about 350 km. of roads has just been undertaken. 

The building of important hydro-electric power stations (on the Para- 
guassu, Jaguaripe, Italhipe and the Una) has made it possible to begin 
the construction of elec'tric tramways and telephone lines. 

Colonisation and immigration, — The State of Balxia took part 
m the recent negotiations with the Italian Gowrnment with the object of 
encouraging immigration to its territories, where agriculture can be con- 
Mderably developed. F. D. 

X132 - DdStrUCtiOn of Mosquitoes by Eels (iL — Dubois, R., in Ctmpfes undus hebdoma- 
datres dei seances de VAcadimie des sciences, Vol. 175 » PP- Faris, 

Sept. 5, 1922. 

From experiments made by the writer it was found that young eels 
hve well for a long time in very impure water and that in such water they 


(i) See R. March 1920, No. 282 and Ecb. 1921, No. 118. (Ed.) 
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are very active in destroying the larvae of mosqtutoes, and possibly also 
the eggs of several intestinal worms. They are so voracious at the com¬ 
mencement of spring that the writer no longer found any anopheles larvae 
in ponds where there had been large numbers before the eels were intro¬ 
duced. 

The writer thinks that it would be very advantageous to keep young 
eels in all waters containing larvae of mosquitoes, both in the case of 
drainage water and other very contaminated waters. The exceptional 
hardiness of these fish, their low cost, the facility with which they can be 
caught and transported in large numbers, make them preferable to gold¬ 
fish (which have been recommended for killing larvae) and suggest that 
they would be very useful for the control of malaria by natural means. 

R. F. 

1133 ~ Effect of Aluminium Salts and of Acids in various Strengths on the Develop¬ 
ment ot Plants in Water Cultures (i). - Conner, vS O and Se\rs, () II (Ihirdue 
rnivei«^ity, AjjriuiUural KjrptTiment Station), in Sojf Subnet, Vol XIII, No. i, 
PP -23-I fig I 1 full jiage tab!, bibliopniphv oi publications. New Brim«-wick, N. J. 
Jan 1(^22 

In ^pite of the large amount of literature dealing with the effects of 
aluminium salts and acids on plants grown in water, it has not yet been 
possible, owing to the great variety in the methods used, to compare the 
results obtained. 

In 1919 the writers made a series of exj>eriments on this question on 
rye, maize and barley grown on sand and then transferred to TamNO- 
HAM nutritive solutions. Tlie following substances were experimented 
with; - nitric acid, suljdniric acid, hydrochloric acid, phosphoric acid, 
tartaric acid and the respective aluminium salts at 4 different strengths, 
(K/ 600, N/ 1200, N/ 2400, N/ 4800); suli)hate of aluminium mixed with 
phosphoric acid and the three phosphates of lime (N/ 600); sulphate of 
aluminium mixed with silicic acid , silicate of lime ; carbonate of lime and 
of magnesium ; dextrose ; inannite ; glycerine and carbon. Equal strengths 
of the various salts and acids show the same degree of toxicity in cultures 
of rye and barley. When the plant was well develox)ed, the acidity of 
the solution decreased considerably. Nitric, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids and the respective salts showed the same toxicity; tartaric acid 
was less toxic and phosphoric acid least of all. Other cultures were made 
in vShive's nutritive .solutions R4 Cg of various osmotic pressures (0.0025 
atm. ; o.i; 0.4). With the strongest solutions there was greater growth 
and consequently greater change in the acidity. By treating rye, barley 
and maize in Shivk's solutions with sulphuric acid and sulphate of alumi¬ 
nium and by changing the solution every day so as to have pH constant, 
it was found that at parity of pH, the acid is much more toxic than the 
salt. In the bottles containing the salts a varying quantity of precipitate 
was also found. On the other hand in Hartweu/s and Pembeu/s nutri- 


(i) See K. Aui^ 1922, No, 813 • Sejit. 1922, No. 909 an<l No. 9if>. {Ed.{ 
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tive s6lutions, which contain much less phosphate in proportion to the 
other elements, sulphate of aluminium showed itself much more tosdc to 
barley than sulphuric acid of similar strength, and slightly more toxic 
to rye. 

As the plant grows these nutritive solutions tend to become more acid. 

We may conclude by stating that the toxicity of aluminium salts is 
due rather to the aluminium ion than to the hydrogen ion in the case of 
plants similar to barley, and that this toxicity decreases considerably 
by adding much phosphate to the nutritive solution. These results con¬ 
firm the theories of HartweIvIv, Pemkem, and Mivaka. The toxicity of 
acid soils is due in a great measure to theii content of soluble salts of alu 
minium. A. de B. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

T134 - Effects of a dry, warm Year on Wheat Crops grown at Verri^res. - de 

ViLMORiN, J , in Comptcs rendu^ dt VAcademte d*ALriCulturc de France, V'‘ol VHI, 

No 9, PP u 1*312. March i, 192., 

The meteoroh'gical conditions prevailing in 1921 caused a remark¬ 
able grc'wth, rarely observed ina normal >ear, in a large number of southern 
varieties grown in the climate of the environs of Paris. 

At \'^errieres the southern varieties of wheat, under the exceptionally 
warm temperature, took a place in the classification which is rarely at¬ 
tained hy them. The order of classification of wheats »at Verrieres in 1921 
is as follows: 

Three new crosses, not yet propagated and sown on a large scale. 
i) (Melbor X Crosse t^te x J P. X Allies) — 2) (Crosse tete X Melbor 
X Ht^isson sans barbes) 3) (Hatif Inversable X Allies) ; — three 
southern varieties Ricti — Rladette de Besplas — Rouge prolifi(iue bar- 
bu, — a hybrid under examination : Wilhelniine wheat. 

The Ble de la Paix, a new large-yield variety, is classed twelfth; the 
Inversable, tliirteenth, and the Gironde, fourteenth. 

Wheats belonging to cold regions, such as the Altkirch and Rouffach, 
also felt the influence of the season. They are classed 32nd and 36th onl)’- 

The best fields, obtahied on cultures of transplanted wheat were as 
follows (in kg. per ha.) ; Melboi X Giosse l^te X J. P, X Allies, 18 190 — 
C*rosse tete X Melbor x Heiisson sans barbes, 17 885 — Hatif Inversable 
X Allies, 17 215 — Rieti lO 600 - Bladette de Besplas, 16 580 — Rouge 
prolifique barbu, 1O545 Croisenient compose (Mixed Cross), 16 500 — 
Wilhelmine, 16.^30. F. D. 

113') ~ The Treatment of Soil with Ferrous Sulphate and its Influence on the Soil 

Solution obtained hy the Lipman Pressure Method — eutwan, c. p. (Pnivershy 

of Ca iforniii) in Sml Setenu, Vo XIIT, No r, pp 55 56 New Biunswick, N. J., 

January 1922. 

The author applied ferrous sulphate to the soil of a lemon orchard and 
after an interval of several weeks took samples of the soil, from which he 
extracted the soil solution by the pressure method. On analysis this solu- 
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tiou was found to differ in a marked degree from tliat obtained from land 
not treated with ferrous sulphate. The sulphate of iron had increased con* 
siderably the content of non-volatile solids in the soil solution and had pre¬ 
cipitated dissolved organic matter. The iron had substituted itself for the 
common bases, calcium and potassium, and had increased the amounts 
of phosphorus, potassimn and calcitun in solution. A. de B. 

X136 - Zinc as a nonnal Constituent of Soli under Cultivation and of Plants. — 

Montanari, C , ill Le Stazuni bpattncnlah a farte ttaUane, Vol I/IV, No«^ 7 , 8, 9, 10, 
pp 278-28'i, bibl of 9 works Modena, T921 

The presence ot zinc in plants was tUscovered abtmt 50 years ago by 
R\uijn, bnt it was only in rgii that DKkEzmvK proved the importance 
and wide diffusion of this metal in the various animal and plant tissues. 
The writer, repeating the experiments with the improved Deiezenne 
method, examined atxmt 10 soils in the Province of Pa\da stretching from 
the left bank of the Po to the Appenines. Although they differed 
greatly in their minoralogical character, he fotind considerable traces of 
zinc in every one of them, the amount being from 7 to ii mgm. per kg. 
of dry soil. Nothing certain is known yet as to the function of zinc in 
plant life. According to , it is indispensable to the growth of maize, 

and its absence would cause acute chlorosis 

The wiiter tested the chlorophyll extract of spinach for zinc, but the 
result was negative The matter from wliich the chlorophyll had been 
extracted was however rich in zinc, viz , 2S.3 mgm. of zinc per 100 gm. of 
dr>’^ matter in spinach leaves It still has to be decided what plant organs 
contain the largest tpiantity. Dk! E/CNNrr believes that zinc exercises 
special catalytic action in connection with the function of chlorophyll 
and writh the circulation and metabolism c;f complex organic substances. 

A. de B. 

1137 - Base Exchange and Alkalinity in Egyptian Soils. — Prescott, j a , in The Catto 

Scientthc JoiDnal, Vol X, No 106-107, pp sS 64, bibliogiaphy of 15 woiks. Cairo, 
May 1922 

The presence of sodium carbonate in the soil solution is one of the 
most frequent causes of infertility in Egyptian soils, although the areas 
affected are not usually extell^ive 

Sodium carbonate is one of the must difficult of soil constituents to 
determine; variations of 400 % may be obtained in analysis according to 
the method adopted. No extract of this substance can obtained e\en 
with 40 % alcohol ; the maximum quantities are obtained by a fairly low 
proportion of soil to water (i : 20) and extraction at the temperature of 
boiling water. The only constant value is the hydroxyl ion concentra¬ 
tion. Normal Eg3^tian soils and the original Nile silt are faintly alkaline 
(pH - 8). 

In the author's opinion, the origin of sodium carbonate in IJgypt is 
to be attributed to the rewrsible reactions between neutral salts, and zeo¬ 
lites and kindred compounds. The Nile alluvium contains more than 2 % 
of salts (chiefly an alumino-silicate complex, probably colloidal in character) 
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which can react with neutral salts by base exchange. The soil of Bahtim 
contains at least lo % of such salts. 

The author carried out a series of experiments which fully confirmed 
the truth of his theory. Fifty grammes of good Bahtim soil containing 
no sodium carbonate, only about o.i % of bicarbonate, and having a 
pH of 8.2 were treated with a lo % solution of sodium chloride, and sub¬ 
sequently washed with alcohol. This treated soil sample gave on analysis 
0.344 % sodium carbonate and o 462 % of bicarbonate ; its pH was 9.3. 
It had thus become similar to one of the worst cases likely to be found in 
cultivated land. A. de B. 

11^8 - Determliiatioii of the organic Blatter in the Soil. — boxtdokff, k a , a&ci 

CBRlSTETfSBN^, R It , m Ttdsskfift fof Flanteavl, Vol XXVIIT, No 2, pp. 265-275 
Copenhagen, 2022 

After ha\H[ng completed the experiments, of which an account has 
already been published, which were made by. Chktstknscn on the power of 
the soil to decompose mannite, the writers made preliminary investigations 
on the possibility of determining directly the mannite content of soil ex¬ 
tracts. The results showed that the method employed up to the present 
for determining organic substances in soil extracts is not entirely satisfac¬ 
tory since the oxidation of the greater part of the mannite present does 
not allow a ejuantitative analysis. A special experiment made on the 
subject indicated that such analysis can only be carried out when a large 
excess of permanganate is present. 

In conse<iuence of the results obtained the writers recommend the 
following modifications. 

Place a soil extract containing o 25 gm. of soil in a glass with 50 cm. 
of diluted sulphuric acid (6. 200). Heat foi 20 minutes in a dish, add 
50 cm. of a normal Vio solution of oxalic acid and titrate with a normal 
solution of permanganate of potish A, de B. 

1139 - Partial Sterilisation of the Soil. — RiviJatc, o, and pichard, o , in Comptes 
rendus kebdomadaires dcs stances dc VAcademic des bctenccs^ Vol ClyXXlV, No 7, 
PP 493 495 Paris, I'eb 13, 192^ 

If arsenite of soda be added to a soil a great change takes place in its 
microbial flora and fauna. If the doses of arsenite of soda are below a cer¬ 
tain limit (about 10 gm. per sq. 111.), the higher plants do not suffer in any 
way, whereas the protozoa, which destroy the useful bacteria, die in large 
numbers. 

Both before and after the war, the writers made experiments on 10 
ha. of different soils, using various plants and theii results are as follows: 
100 kg. of arsenite of soda per ha. destroy the protozoa, but have an inju¬ 
rious effect on the higher plants ; a dose of 21 to 42 kg. pet ha. (= 2—4 
gm. per sq. m.l, does not injure them but encourages the growth of useful 
bacteria and has an indirect influence on yield, which is increased from 20 
50 %. Owing to the low price of arsenite of soda it can be advan¬ 
tageously used for partially sterilising the soil in order to obtain more 
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abundant yields, without any temporary necessity for the addition of 
nitrogen fertilisers. A. de B. 

1140 - Aetion of Carbonic Acid Liberated by Miero>Organi«m8 in Improving Arable 

Land. — 8TOKI.ASA (Professor at the Higher Technical School of Agriculture at Plague) 
in Comptes tendus des Stances I*Academic d*Aiiiiculturr de France, Vol. 8» No. 21, 
pp. 594-596. Paris, June 7* 1922. 

The writer has studied the physiological functions of soil bacteria 
for 25 years ; he finst observed that fertility is in direct ratio with the num¬ 
ber of bacteria contained in the soil, whatever be the nature of these bacte¬ 
ria. The best soils are always characterised by the presence of a large 
number of bacteria and, consequently, by great biological activity. 

As this activity is manifested by respiratory changes — the libera¬ 
tion of carbon anhydride and the absorption of oxygen — it can be easily 
measured. The writer has constructed a special and very practical appar¬ 
atus for this purpose. He measures the cpiantity of carbon anhydride 
liberated from i kg. of arable soil. In soils of medium fertility he found 
that in a layer 36 cm. thick, i kg. of soil liberates 30 mg. of carbon anhy¬ 
dride in 24 hours, which, in 5 million kg. of clayey soil, amounts to" 150 
kg. of carbon anh3^dride per day, and for 200 days growth in the year, 15 
million kg. of carbon anhydride. This gas dis.solves in the water contain¬ 
ed by the soil and, in circulating, plays an important part in transforming 
insoluble mineral salts into soluble matter, especially phosphates and 
in a secondary degree, silicates; it also acts on the cations, transforming 
them into carbonates easily absorbed by the roots, which greatly increases 
the chlorophyll assimilation of the carbon. And as the absorption of 
the other elements (nitrogen, sulphur, pho.sphoriJs, hydrogen, oxygen, pot¬ 
ash, calcium, magnesiuir, iron) is in constant ratio with the assinjilation 
of carlx)n, it follows that plant nutrition and growth a^e greatlv>' aided. 

The respiration of the micro-organisms also causes a rise in the tem¬ 
perature of the soil which, for a depth of to — 30 cm. rises i — 2^ C, or 
4 — 8 million calories per ha., which should greatly influence the growth 
of the roots of plants. 

Good results may be obtained by chemical fertilisers — nitrates, 
superphosphates, etc., and certain catalytic substances — but for a max¬ 
imum >neld the plants must also }ye supjdied with carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid ; there is only one way of doing this, namely, by increasing 
the biological activity of the bacteria by means of biological fertilisers. 

h, V. 

1141- The Influence of Plants upon Oxidation Processes in the Soil, — npxlisr, j. k., 

Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station), in Sntl Science, Vol. XIII, No. 
pp Plate I, bibliography of 66 works. Baltimore, March 1922. 

The symbiotic relationship between leguminous plants and bacteria 
was established only after years of investigation. It is probable also that 
in the soil relationships of another nature exist between micro-organisms 
and plants. Certain germs may function more actively in the immediate 
vicinity of roots and may benefit the plants. The author's studies give 
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him reason to believe that some such relationship exists between oxidising 
bacteria and growing roots. The processes of oxidation which take place 
in the soil under the influence of micro-organisms are made evident by the 
formation of carbon dioxide. It thus becomes a question of ascertaining 
whether growing plants have any influence upon the rate of oxidation of 
soil organic matter. 

The author gives a very thorough account of the records of research 
on this matter which helped to explain soil oxidation, especially those con¬ 
cerning nitrification and the influence of plants on oxidation. It is neces¬ 
sary to recall the work of Schreu^kr and Sueeivan ; Turpin ; IvAWES, 
Giebert and Warington : Kin*: and Whitson ; Fraps etc. The influence 
of plants on various nitrifying bacteria was recognised by Bertheeot ; 
Hein/e ; Brown ; that on bacterial flora in general by Caron ; Stokeasa 
and Ernst ; Eeceair. 

The investigations are not always in agreement and some even are 
contradictory, but, as Russkee stated, licld experiments alone do not 
enable us to decide this question and the systematic laboratory investiga¬ 
tion has still to be made. It was for this reason that the author con¬ 
sidered that a re\dew of the problem might be of value. 

The carbon dioxide lil)erated by bacteria in the soil in the presence of 
plants is not always that which is available for direct estimation. As a 
matter of fact part of this is absorbed by the roots and used in photo¬ 
synthesis. It is necessary to keep this in mind, as this carbon dioxide is 
in addition to that obtained by the leaves from the atmosphere, and there 
is no way of separating them. The author got over this difficult3'' by 
]>lacing the soil and growing plants in enclosures through which air freed 
from carbon dioxide was drawn. Thus the only source of carbon dioxide 
within the enclosures was that produced hy the soil bacteria, of which part 
was absorl^ed by the roots and part utilised in the photosynthetic process 
in the leaves. 'J'he carbon dioxide not taken up was drawn through 
absorption towers and estimated, and that fixed in the process of photo¬ 
synthesis was determined by making a total carbon analysis of the plants. 

Thus the total amount of carbon dioxide produced by micro-organisms 
was measured quantitatively. Allowance should be made for the small 
amount of carbon i>resent in the seeds or young plants used in the experi¬ 
ment. Another sample of soil under identical conditions but without an^^ 
plants served as a control. The difference between the quantities of car¬ 
bon dioxide produced in the two ex|>erimeuts must be attributed to the 
greater or less activit^^ of soil bacteria in the presence or absence of 
plants. 

In one of these experiments a soil was used composed of white sand to 
which was added 10 % of a fertile loam. As compared with the control, 
soya beans gave an excess of 12.i % carbon dioxide, wheat 25.2 % and 
barley 12.9 %. In another experiment an ordinary fertile soil was employed 
and the difference in carbon dioxide production was even more striking ; 
for soya beans it was 66 %, peas 70.8 % and for buckwheat 116.5 
The author repeated the experiment, using the same soil again and obtained 
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in the case of a jar planted with soya beans, an evolution of carbon dioxide 
66 % higher thah that from unplanted soil. 

The experiments thus show that growing plants have a beneficial 
influence upon oxidation activities in the soil, and suggests a symbiotic 
relationship between the soil oxidising organisms and the plants. !<. V. 

114a - The Classifloation of Soil Moisture. — Parmr, F. W. (University of Wisconsin), 
in Soil Sctence, Vol. XIII, No i, pp. 43 * 54 , Pigs. 4 . biblioKiRphy of 23 publications 
New Brunswick, N. J. Jan 1922. 

Soil moisture is generally classified tmder three forms, as hygroscopic, 
capillary and gravitational water, l^ecently Bouyoucos advanced the 
hypothesis that a portion of the soil water is inactive or unfree, and does 
not act as a solvent and suggested a new classification. 
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The author subjected this theory to experimental tests and found it 
to be inexact. The loweiing of the freezing point is far greater than that 
indicated by the law of inverse proportion.s and is due to the presence of 
solid matter and not to the existence of inactive water. Kx])eriments 
show that solid mattei cause.s a freezing point depression of water, benzene 
or nitrobenzene in the film or capillary condition. If one part of the water 
absorbed by the soil became inactive, a solution added to the soil ought to 
become more concentrated ; but this was not the case when tests were 
carried out with solutions of alcohol or glycerine. A number of investi- 
gators have shown that the water of certain inorganic hydrogels is not com¬ 
bined water. However these hydrogels contain a considerable amount of 
water which cannot be frozen and a still larger amount which would be 
regarded as unfree water imder the new classification. 

Bxperiments on the late of evaporation of water from soils, the vapour 
pressure at different moisture contents, the equilibrium relations with 
seeds and the freezing-point depression due to solid material do not indicate 
the presence of different forms of soil water such as are given in the clas¬ 
sification of Bouyoucos. The results obtained can be explained in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. In the case of soil not fully saturated with moisture, the 
water is held to the soil particles by the force of adhesion. If the quantity 
of moisture decreases, the force of adhesion of the remaining water increases, 
and this causes a lowering of the freezing point, a diminution of tbe rate of 
evapomtion and a decrease of vapour pressure. This force of adhesion is 
sufficient to prevent the water from freezing even at a very low temperature. 

The water present is subjected to the same law over the whole experi- 
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mental field and the constant and critical points shown by the soil and vary¬ 
ing degrees of water content are equilibrium values only and do not indicate 
any break in the physical condition of the soil moisture. 

The old classification of soil moisture into hygroscopic, capillary and 
gravitational water is retained, notwithstanding certain objections, and may 
be regarded as at any rate, very useful. A, de B. 

1143 - Experiments In the Improvement of Alkaline Soils by the Application of Gyp¬ 
sum and other Methods, Htbbard, P (Atjricultural Exi>eriment station, Uni¬ 
versity of California), in Sotl Scuncc V^ol. XHI, No. 2. lialtimorc, J^ebnuiry 1022. 

The author describes several methods employed to restore the fertility 
of the land belonging to the University of California, which was formerly 
very productive, but now bears next to nothing owing to the large alka> 
line deposits. From 1914 to igi8, attempts had already been made to 
improve extensive tracts by means of drains intended to carry off the salts 
in solution ; the results obtained were however far from encouraging. In 
1919, a detailed study of the district was begun and one ton of material 
from each of the five localities to be studied was examined. It had 
been intended to treat the soils with g>q)sum only, but as this did not prove 
effective, several other methods were adopted. The results obtained were 
as follows: 

By means of simply washing the soil with water, the excess salts could 
be removed. A soil which is exceedingly alkaline owing to the presence 
of sodium silicates, carbonates, or bicarbonate^ can be improved to a cer¬ 
tain degree by the apjdication of gypsum, but fertility is only insured by 
the immediate leaching action of water which washes the alkalis, and es¬ 
pecially the salts, down to the lower layers, thus making it possible for the 
seeds to germinate in the upper layers which otherwise would have remain¬ 
ed toxic. 

A rise in the carbon dioxide content of the soil air decreases the alka¬ 
linity, and allows plants to grow. This can be obtained without difficulty 
by introduction of organic substances that decompose readily. 

When a soil contains more than 0.5 % of sodium carbonate and other 
sodium salts, it is difficult to make it fertile by the application of gypsum, 
because the reaction between gypsum and sodium carbonate is reversible. 
In order to check the inverse reaction, the sodium salts in solution must be 
lemoved by drainage, for owing to the slight solubility of gypsum (about 
^•25 %), it is useless to try and affect the direction ot the reaction by in¬ 
creasing the proportion of this substance. Before the alkalinity of the 
soils is reduced by leaching, a flocculating agent such as gypsum or calcium 
bicarbonate should be added to prevent the formation of impermeable, 
puddled layers. Water containing sodium carbonate or bicarbonate should 
never be employed. 

When the sodium chloride and sulphide are removed from a soil by 
leaching, a perceptible rise in its alkalinity, or a fall in its pH value, is 
often observed. The alkalinity may be sufficiently high to be toxic to 
plant life, but as a rule, the amount of alkalis present is so small that the 
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little carbon dioxide liberated by plants or produced by decomposing or¬ 
ganic matter, suffices to keep it below the toxic limit. 

A. de B. 


1144 ~ Injurious Action of Composts. — Pbtit^ M. a., in CompUs rendus de:> Sdances de 

VAcadhnte des Sctences, Vol. 17 No. 21, pp. 1362-1364. Paris, May 22, 1022. 

In this article, the writer describes some experiments made to find 
out and study the causes why comiK)sts are injurious to the growth of 
certain plants. 

It had previously been proved that these composts after washing 
acquired a higher fertilising power. The writer observed that certain 
plants, e. g., the Primula obconica, derive no benefit from this washing, 
while others, such as the hybrid cineraria, suffer from it. This is explain¬ 
ed by the fact that the washing not only gets rid of injurious substances, 
but also carries away soluble matter which is easily assimilated. In the 
experiments made with the hybrid cineraria it was also observed that com¬ 
posts of recent formation, in which the process of denitrification is still 
active are more injurious than those of older formation. 

Certain calcifugous plants, such as the ericaceous group (azaleas, rho¬ 
dodendrons, etc.), suffer from the addition of composts to the soil, even in 
slight doses. This, as the writer has proved by his experiments, should 
be attributed not only to the small quantity of carbonate of lime (1-1.2X %) 
always present in the composts but also partly to the action of injurious 
soluble substances. Indeed, the wrinkled calceolaria, for instance, becomes 
chlorotic in soil containing I. 2 T % of carbonate of lime, whereas it remains 
green in one rich in humus and containing 2.56 % of limestone. The 
writer has also observed that the addition of ferrosulphate to unwashed com¬ 
post in the proportion of 2 to 3 neutralises the injurious action (chlorosis) 
of this compost on certain plants, e, g. on the hortensia {Hydrangea Hoy- 
tensia) and the wrinkled calceolaria. The beneficial action of ferrosulphate 
should be attributed exclusively to the iron ; the addition of other sulphates 
(sulphate of potash, of aluminium and of manganese) had in fact no 
effect. 

It was also observed that the use of washed compost has a beneficial 
influence on certain plants (the hortensia and calceolaria) only for a certain 
period, and that the same thing takes place when washed comix)St to which 
iron sulphate has been added, is used. After a certain time the plant be¬ 
gins to become yellow, and, to avoid chlorosis, a fresh dose of ferrosulphate 
is necessary. The writer comes to the conclusion that injurious soluble 
substances are continually forming during the decomposition of the 
compost. 

Finally the writer has tried mixtures of compost and sand in varying 
proportions up to equal parts, without any sati.sfactory result. He ob¬ 
tained good results, on the other hand, by mixing with clayey soil. Very 
probably the clay with its very high absorbing power fixes the soluble 
substances which are injurious to plants. 

The writer draws special attention to this last observation made in 
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the course of his experiments, because it shows the great importance also 
of the physical composition of the soil which is chosen for the preparation 
of fertilising mixtuies. M. 

1145 - The Value of Tetiaphosphate as a Fertiliser d). — hudig, ]. andMEijERC, 

m van T^andfhjwkundtuc Onderzoekin^ien der Rykhlandbouwproefstaftons, 

No. XXV, p, I 40 ’I 50 , 6 figft ( 5 rravenhage, 1921. 

The authors describe the circumstances which led to the starting of 
the tetraphosphate industry, the methods of manufacture and the success 
or non-success of this war-time fertiliser up to the present day. The 
fertiliser does not require sulphuric acid in its prei)aration and any qual¬ 
ity of phosphates can be used, even such as are not suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of superphosphates. 

After referring to the reports of Mknozzi and BEtrivUCi, the authors 
describe the investigations they liave made respecting the value of te¬ 
traphosphate, The first experiment was made with oats grown in pure 
sand, in pots ; these were given, as feitilisers, chloride of potash and 
magnesium sulphate ; one set of these cultures were given nitrogenou 
fertiliser in the form of nitrate of soda and the other nitrate of ammonium. 
The eight pots of each of these two sets received respectively as x>hosphatic 
manure : phosphate soluble in water — phosphateonly slightly soluble — 
insoluble phosphate — low grade crude phosphate — high grade crude 
phosphate — the same high grade crude phosphate, heated to 700*^ C 
and rapidly cooled — tetraphosphate — no phosphate at all. These 
experiments have shown that in a slightly acid medium, tetraphosphate 
and the two other crude i)hosphates are of value. The favourable results 
obtained with tetraphosphate on rice plantations ipay probably be at¬ 
tributed to the acidity of the soil. The fact that Menozzi obtained 
unfavourable results was probably due to the fact that the soil used 
in his ex})eriments contained a sufficiency of phosphates, or to its alkaline 
reaction. The cultures failed when grown in an alkaline medium with 
crude phosphate. 

A second .study was made by the authors by carr>ing out compar¬ 
ative field experiments with 17 % superphosphate, 18 French, Somme 
pho.sphate and tetraphosphate containing 26 % of phosphoric acid. These 
trials showed that : 

1) in alluvial soils tetraphosphate and vSomme phospliate were 
eqtiivalent, although in sands of the “ Anna-Paulownapolder tetraphos¬ 
phate was superior to French phosphate. 

2) in “ roodoomgrond " super and tetraphosphate gave an increase 

^3 % in 3deld ; 

3) in the 22 cultures in sandy soil which responded to tetraphos¬ 
phate, 6 gave a better yield with the tetraphosphate than with Somme 
phosphate ; of these 6 cultures, three gave higher yields with tetraphosphate 
than when super was used ; in the remaining three cases the two fertil¬ 
isers proved to be equally effective. 

(i) See R, 19x6, Nos. 35, 1063; 1920, No* 49 *^; X922, No* 385. 
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These results were obtained with cultures of red clover, lupins, peas 
and oats. On the other hand with cereals and potatoes, 4 instances were 
recorded in which tetraphosphate was inferior to crude phosphate. 

The authors summarise their work as follows : — 

1) In sandy soils which had received a manure with an alkaline 
reaction tetraphosphate did not give such good results as ground, crude 
phosphate, and was decidedly inferior to soluble phosphate. 

2) In sandy soils to which had been added a manure with an acid 
reaction, tetraphosphate gave good results ; the best however were those 
with crude, ground phosphate The yield with tetraphosphate was the 
same as that obtained with soluble phosphate 

3) In the cases where tetraphosphate proved superior to super¬ 
phosphate the result must be attributed to the acidity of the soil, which 
caused the superphosphate to be ineffective and to certain unknown 
factors in connection with plant requirements and soil reactions. 

F. S. 

1146 - Various Grades €f Basic Slag in Great Britain. — 1 rhe journal of the 

of Ai^rtcuUure, Vol XXIX, Ko 6, pp lyondon, Septetnl>er i<)22 — 

IT Kobertson, G S (D Sc, T 1 C Field Experiments^ with Rock Phospluite*^ and 
Haptic Slags, Ibidem, pp *5lo, tig^ S HI Jitritz Chas, F M A (T> Sc ,F I C 
Chief Division of Chemistry), Basic Slag, the Chtjuge m its Composition Journal of 
the Department of A^rtculture, Vol V, No i, pp 76-70 l^r< loria, July lozz 

The Permanent Committee appointed in (»reat lintain by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to study the question of basic slag presented a report in 1921, 
and have now presented a second, in which they exainine the situation and 
give an account of the experiments that have been carried ont 

The demand for ground basic slag by the farmers of the United King¬ 
dom has increased since the pre-war period (1912) from 290000 tons to 
some 400 000 or 500 000 tons (with a phosphate content of ii 000 000 to 
12 500 000 units) per annum, and will probably still further increase, as is 
shown by the following figures 


1 

CoiiHumption 

Deliveries 

vear ending May, 31 

1 Expert entimate 
of the quantity 
that could l>e consumed 


1 

(1912) I 

! 19x9 

X930 

1931 < 

Sir T. H. 
Mxpxilbton 

Sir A. D. 

W 4 t-T- 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

EngUmd and Wale-i. 
United Kingdom .... 

290000 

433000 

539000 

407000 

503000 

338000 

400000 

890900 

(32 S30 000 units ) 

1 973000 

1(37 050 000 units). 


--- - 


_ 

, “ — 

—_ r-*.— 
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On the other hand, the production of unground basic slag has not in¬ 
creased correspondingly. Prior to the war, it was about 400 000 tons, 
rising in 1919 to 1920 to 701 000 tons, but in 1920-21 falling again to less 
than 400 000 tons. Moreover, there was a reduction in quality in conse¬ 
quence of the substitution of the acid Open Hearth process for the Bes- 
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sEMER process. The slag now obtainable contains on an average only 
half the percentage of phosphate present in pre-war days, and much of 
it shows reduced solubility according to official tests. 

The demands of the farmer have been met to some extent by import¬ 
ation from abroad. Thus, while in 1913 the balance of exports over 
imports was 114 000 tons, in 1920 and 1921 it was respectively 6000 and 
38 000 tons. Export was however in these years prohibited except by li¬ 
cence. In view of the probability that the quality of the basic slag manu¬ 
factured on the continent may deteriorate as it has in the United King¬ 
dom, by the gradual substitution of the Open Hearth for the Bessemer 
proce.'is, it would be unwise for British farmers to rely to any serious extent 
on imiy)itation. 

Further, after careful im estimation it appears that little if any change 
in actual engineering processes is likely to improve either the outpuc or 
quality c f slam* From the point of view of steel manufacture basic slag 
is relatively unimportant , on the average rather less than 4 cwt. are obtain¬ 
ed per ton of basic steel produced, and while a ton of steel has beer worth 
from £27 in 1920 to £10 in 1921, the 4 cwt. of slag are not worth more 
than 2s. to the steel-manufacturer and only about on the maiket. 
The steel-maker therefore cannot afford t( lengthen his processes or make 
them more costly or hazardous. 

Tho (juality of basic slag is determined by the process employed, and 
the total amount irreducible is regulated by the demand for steel . neither 
of these factor*' can be influenced to any appieciable extent by the re<[uire- 
ments of the farmer. 

The Committee have examined the possibility of substituting ground 
mineral phosphates for basic slag and of increasing their effectiveness. 
One of the slags tested in the field in 1921 gave considerably better results 
than could have been expected from its chemical composition. Other 
experiments hi the same direction are now in progress. A typical North 
Alrical mineral phosphate is included in the Rothamsted trials, and the 
experiments carried out in various countries are l:)eing repeated at the 
Rothamsted Station. 

Owing to the exceptionally severe drought in 1921, very few results 
were obtained in any of the field trials, but in any case the trials must ex¬ 
tend over several seasons before definite conclusions can l^e reached. 

So far as present information goes, it may be stated that : a) The 
i ighly soluble Open Hearth basic slags have the same agricultural \ alue 
per unit of phosphoric acid as the old Bessemer slags. 

h) The slags of low solubility have a lower value, but in some cir¬ 
cumstances the difference is not very marked. There is however consider¬ 
able difference in the effectiveness of this group which is probably due to 
the fact that it is composed of materials of very different nature, although 
the citric solubility test fails to distinguish satisfactorily between them. 

* c) The mineral phosphates also have a lower value, but in some 
cases, they are worth more than might have been expected. 

Asa result of these trials, the Committee hope to be ultimately able to : 

(114#} 
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x) Map out the country into regions where the high soluble slag can 
and cannot be replaced effectively by low soluble slags and mineral phos¬ 
phates. 

2) Advise the Ministry whether the annual output of very low grade 
slag (under 15 % phosphate) which amounts to some 70 000 to 14a 000 
tons, could not be used with advantage after being mixed with mineral 
phosphates. 

The Committee are further of opinion that the official solubility test 
needs revision. 

II. — The author examines the various kinds of basic slag, and the 
phosphates that coiild be used to replace them, and describes the experi¬ 
ments made in this direction. 

The basic slags now obtainable may be divided into three t3T>es: — 

i) High Grade, containing from 33-42 % of phosphate. Part of this 
supply consists of the rapidly diminishing remnants of the Basic Bessemer 
Slag, and this class will probably completely disappear. 

2) Open Hearth Basic Slag containing from 15 to 32 % of phosphate. 

3) open Hearth Fluorspar Slag containing from 15 to 32 % of 
phosphate. 

Types I and 2 have a citric solubility of 80-95 % and are of equal 
value per unit of phosphate. T3pe 3 has a citric solubility of 6-50 %, 
and it is this type of slag that is of uncertain value, for it cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished by appearance. How much of the present supply belongs to this 
t3pe it is impossible to say, but the proportion is likely to increase in the 
future. 

One of the possible substitutes for the old type of basic slag is ground 
mineral phosphate. The various rock phosphates are not identical in char- 
racter — they differ in their phosphate content, which is usually high, in 
chemical composition, and citric acid solubility which is intermediate be- 
between that of types i and 2 and of type 3. Experts however differ as to 
the extent to which citric solubility’^ may be taken as a measure of the 
relative value of the various phosphates. The following table gives the 
principal rock phosphates with their characters : 


Name of Phosphate 

Origm 

Approximate 

Phosphate 

content 

Citric 

Solubility 

.... 

.... 


. 1 ... 



% 

% 

Cafsa. 

. North Africa 

. . . 56 64 

38 

Egyptian. 

» » 

. . . . 56-60 

35 

Algerian. 


... 58-66 

33 

Florida Sott. 

United States 

... 48-54 

2 ? 

Tunisian. 

North Africa . . 

. . . 54 " 6 o 

24 

Tennessee . 

United States. 

. . . 30-60 

23 

Nauru . 

Oceania .... 

' • . . 82-68 

21 

Makatea. . 

. Oceania .... 

... 82-86 

10 

Florida Pebble, . . . 

. Unite<l State.* . . 

. . . 70-76 

18 
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Several experiments were made in Essex from 1915 to 1919. Three 
types of basic slag were used and several rock phosphates and superphos¬ 
phates. Meadow land poor in phosphoric acid was selected for the trials, 
and eight experimental centres were laid down, the following soil formations 
being represented : London Clay, Boulder Clay and Chalk. Other experi¬ 
ments were carried out in North Ireland on different tyj>es of arable land 
land. 

Conclusions from the field experiments. 

1) Open Hearth Fluorspar basic slags are not as effective as the 
soluble types. They have however a considerable value and are more 
effective than the solubility figures would suggest. Where the rainfall is 
high and the soil sour, they are nearly as good as the more soluble types, 
but where the conditions are reversed, their inferiority is more clearly 
marked. For the manuring of grassland the author is of opinion that if 
the value of the highly soluble slags is taken as 100, the fluorspar basic 
slags have a value of 50-70. 

2) The resxilts of all the experiments agree in showing that rock 
phosphates have a higher manurial value than has hitherto been supposed. 
On sour soils and when the rainfall is high, they may even }>rove superior 
to the best grades of basic slag. In all cases, they have proved more effec¬ 
tive than the fluorspar slags. Of the various types of rock phosphates 
Oafsa seems the most suitable for direct application. On sweet soil or 
where the rainfall is low the more soluble types of North African phosphates 
(Oafsa, Egyptian, Algerian and Tunisian) are superior to the richer, but less 
soluble and harder types, such as Florida Peble. 

III. — The author gives a short account of the work and findings 
of the Committee. He examines the possibilities of improving the lowest 
grades of slag by their reintroduction into the blast furnace, and ex¬ 
cludes the idea that other constituents such as manganese can have any 
value in improving the quality of basic slags. He quotes the opinion of 
Dr. E. J. Russell, the President of the Committee, who stated on the 
subject of basic slags that though ty^ies with high solubility come into 
action more quickly and produce a larger return the first season, the low 
soluble slags may increase in effectiveness, so that after 5 years there may 
l>e little difference between the two. 

A. de B. 


1147 - PotaSSiC Deposits in Poland. — Mcicurtnles Akr 7 coUs, Vol. VI (Second series). 
No. 18, p. 138. Antwerp, May 5, 1942. 

Potassic salts have hitherto been worked in Poland only in the neigh- 
l)ourhood of Kalusz in Galicia, but there is reason to beliew that potassic 
deposits exist in other regions of Galicia and notably in the vicinity of 
de Bochnia and Wieliczka. 

^ Prof. Michaelts is of opinion that beds of potassic salts are also to 
l>e foimd in Posen ; these would form the extension of corresponding 
deposits in Germany. 
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The oiitput at Elalusz used to be extremely small, the total extraction 


(in tons) being only. 



1913 1919 

1920 

toil (6 month,) 

2 344 2 500 

10 293 

6 737 


The amount extracted in 1921 was at least six times larger than the pre¬ 
war out-put, •but it will only satisfy a small fraction of the requirements of 
Poland, which country must for the present remain dependent upon foreign 
sources for its supply of potassium. A. de B. 

1148 - Pot Culture Tests on the Availability of Potassium in Greensand Composts. - 

Smith, A M Aj?ricultural Experiment Stc-tion, Collecre Park, Maryland), in JoutnaJ of 

the Assoctaiton of Official Agricultural Chemists, VoX V, No. i, pp. i ^3-1-^6 Washington, 

D C , Au$rust 1021 (1). 

The author describes experiments made by himself with a view to 
ascertaining the possibility of the use of glauconite as a fertiliser. This 
mineral, which is commonly known as greensand, consists chiefly of the 
hydrous silicate of iron, aluminium and potassium. It forms extensive 
deposits in New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia ; the present investigations 
have therefore great practical imfjortance for these States. fTreensand 
can be applied to soil either composted or uncomposted. Previous work 
at the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station (2) had shown that 
composting greensand with sulphur and organic matter changed a consid¬ 
erable part of the insoluble potassium into a water soluble form. 

The author carried out his experiments with barley in glazed pots , 
each pot held 2800 gm. of sandy loam containing only 0.82 % potassiun. 
To the control pots ammonium sulphate and monocalcic phosphate only 
were added. The other pots received an equal amount of potassium, 
in the form of sulphate and pure unmixed greensand, or else a mixture ot 
greensand, sulphur and manure, or greensand compost containing organic 
matter and sulphur. 

Some experiments were made at the same time in the absence or pre 
sence of calcium carbonate. Each treatment was in duplicate. 

The results obtained show that under favourable conditions, on a soil 
low in potassium, an application oi greensand alone increases the yield of 
barley. On the same soil, in the absence of calcium carbonate the addi¬ 
tion of the mixture greensand + sulphur manure, and the application of 
compost greatly injured the crops, whereas in the presence of calcium car¬ 
bonate excellent results were given. 

The author also found that when the compost was applied, large quan¬ 
tities of free acids were liberated in the soil; observations made to determine 
the water soluble acidity of the compost also indicated the presence of large 
amoimts of soluble iron and aluminium salts. It is to these salts that 
the author attributes the reduction in yield, produced b}" the mixture and 

^ (i) See i?. March 1921, No. 2^7. (Ed.) 

(2) Journ. Assoc, of Offtc. Air Chemists, IV, 375, 1931. (Ed.) 
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compost when there is not sufficient lime to convert them into a form 
that is not injnrions to plant life. This is in agreement with the work 
of other investigators. 

To sum up : the author has proved by his experiments that the potas- 
biuin contained in a greensand-sulphur-manure compost (in the presence of 
sufficient lime) has practically the same availability as an e<juivalent 
amount supplied in the form of potassium sulphate. L. M. 

1149 - The Nitrogen Industry In Germany. — r muraour, ir. (Chef service des experts 
chimistes 4 la Commission mililairc interallice de Conlrdle en Allemaj?ne), I^’a/ote en 
\neiTiagiie avant, i>endant ct aprtS la (*uerrc, in Chimte et Jndu^tri?, Vol VIIT, No x, 
pp it>fj-i7S, fijjs *1 Paris, Jitly ioj'* -- TI Mationon, C , I/Industric dev mati^res 
azotees en Allemnjrne, thtdem, pp i7<> 1^4 (i) 

I. — The total amount of nitrogenous substances used in Crermany 
before the War was over 240 000 tons ; of these, 200 000 tons were employed 
for agricultural purposes, which (taking the cultivated area as 35 million 
hectares), means at the rate of 6 kg. of nitrogen per hectare. This includes 
onh^ mineral nitrogen, not the nitrogen supplied by organic fertilisers. 

As regards nitrates, Germany was entirely dependent on importation 
before the War. She iini)orted annually from Chile 800 000 tons ofsalpetre 
containing on an average 15 % of nitrogen, that is to say, 120000 tons 
of nitroereii, while she obtained from Norway 2 400 to 10 000 tons of synthet¬ 
ic nitrate On the other hand, the gas industry annually produced 550 000 
tons of ammonium sulphate which is equivalent to no 000 tons of nitrogen. 
The cyananiide output is difficult to estimate ; it appears that the maximum 
production was 40 000 tons with 8 000 tons of nitrogen. Finally, by the 
IIaber-Bosch process. 2 017 tons of synthetic ammonia were made, which 
repiesents i()6i tons of nitrogen. 

The total nitrogen consumption during the War has been reckoned at 
940 000 tons, of which 514 000 tons were applied to military uses, and 
426 000 tons employed for agricultural purposes. Thus less than 50 % 
was used for agriculture than in times of peace, and the crops were consid¬ 
erably reduced. When the war began, Germany possessed the follow¬ 
ing nitrogen reserves . 6 000 tons under the form of Chile saltpetre, 
20 000 tons under the form of Norwegian saltpetre and of cyanamide, and 
20 000 tons under the form of ammonium sulphate. In March 1915, 
these reserves were exhausted but 5 000 tons, taken chiefly from Antwerp, 
supplied the explosives factories until May 15, the date when the great fac¬ 
tories of synthetic nitric acid belonging to the B. A. S. F, at Oppau and 
Merserburg were in full work. 

During the War, Germany imported 8000 tons of nitrogen from Norway ; 
the coke and gas industries supplied 400 000 tons, whereas in pre-War 
times, their annual output was only 60 000 tons; the cyanamide factories 
produced 168071 tons, and the synthetic ammonium factories 240436 
tons. At first, the factories of synthetic ammonia were only able to supply 
a very dilute acid which had to be converted into nitrate before a concen- 

(1) See R. Oct. No. 102^*. {Kd) 
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trated acid could be obtained. From these nitrates and the nitrate reserves 
182 200 tons of nitrogen were obtained under the form of nitric acid. 
Subsequently, by directly concentrating the dilute nitric-acid, 35 860 
tons of nitrogen were obtained. 

Since the War, owing to the fall of the mark, Germany has tried to 
dispense with imported food stuffs and forages, which before the War 
had reached the value of 3 million marks, trusting to intensive agrictiltural 
production to provide the necessary supply. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
she lost 5 million hectares of arable land, but the reclaiming of new land 
will soon bring up the cultivated area to the pre-War figure, viz. 35 million 
hectares. The nitrogen consumption has already exceeded the 200 000 tons 
used annually during the period preceding the War, and will soon rise to 
500 000 tons. The demand now exceeds the supply which has decreased 
owing to the Oppau disaster and the shutting down of the Knapsack and 
Walshut factories. A vigorous and successful campaign has been started 
to induce farmers to use more nitrogenous fertilisers. 

As a result of all these changes, the amount of Chile nitrate imported 
at present is almost negligible, hardly reaching ji 000 tons. The gas and 
coke industries now suply no 000 tons of nitrogen as they did before the 
War; the cyanamide factories could furnish 500 000 tons, representing 100 000 
tons of nitrogen. The nitrogen output of the B. A. S. F will be 300 000 
tons, which at 30 marks the kg., represents the value of 9 thousand million 
marks. The amount of nitric acid made by the electric-arc process is the 
same as before the War, viz,, 1272 tons annually. 

Factories making nitric acid by ammonium s3mthesis can produce 
III 456 tons of nitrogen, while the nitrogen output of those which obtain 
it by the concentration of the dilute acid may 1338 tons. 

Before the War, Chile was the country that produced most nitrogen, 
392 000 tons ; Germany followed with 122 000 tons, after which came Eng- 
gland, 88 000 tons ; the United States 35 000 tons ; France, 16 500 tons , 
Austria-Hungary 10 500 tons ; Belgium 9 800 tons, and Norway 9 600 tons. 

At the present time, Germany ranks first with 500 000 tons of nitrogen, 
which is nearly the total pre-War output of the seven great nitrogen-pro¬ 
ducing countries. This must not however be regarded as her maximum 
production, for schemes are under consideration for the construction of 
other large factories for the manufacture of cyanamide at Pisteritz, and the 
utilisation of the waterfalls in Bavaria. 

II. ~ Even before the War, Germany was the country that consumed 
the greatest amount of nitrogen, 218 250 tons. Next followed the United 
States, 146 000 tons ; France 68 000 tons ; England 43 000 tons, and 
Belgium 35 000 tons. 

During the last 20 years, Germany has succeeded in increasing by 
60 % the returns from her land which although inferior to that of France is 
much more highly productive. Germany uses for every hectare of land 
fit for cultivation 8 kg. of nitrogen, France uses 3, England 6.25 and 
Belgium 17.04. 

In the German agricultural programme it is estimated that the annual 

t«««J 
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consumption of nitrogen this year will reach 500 000 tons. Over a thou¬ 
sand million marks have been expended by Germany in building new 
factories, but without them in 1921 alone she would have been obliged to 
import 230 000 tons of nitrate from Chile, which means an outlay of 400 
million gold-marks, or 27 thousand millions of paper-marks. 

The seven societies engaged in the development of the Habkr-Bosch 
process, which form the Chemical Industry Consortium, possess a total 
capital of 1762 millions, to which must be added compulsory obligations 
amounting to 153 millions. Before the end of 1922, their annual output 
will be 300 000 tons of nitrogen. 

In addition to the old fertilisers, the Badische '' has put on the market 
several new compounds : ammonium hydrochlorate, ammonium nitro- 
sulphate, ammonium potassic nitrate 

Germany is not satisfied with having been freed from the necessity of 
importing nitrate but also intends soon to export it, and to enter into com¬ 
petition with Chile on all the markets. Further, she has acquired the means 
of producing in future hitherto undieanit of quantities of explosives, an 
amount eight times larger than France could ever manufacture. 

A. de B. . 

1150 - The Transformation 0! Ammonia into Urea. — matignon , c , and PR<isACQui::s m 

in C otnf>tesfeMdui, hebdomadatre^ seances dt VAcadSmtc des Sciences, Vol XIV, Xo 7 

PP Paris, Febnuuv 1922 

The authors give a report of their studies on the transformation of 
ammonium carbonate into urea, a process by which in 4 hours i % of am¬ 
monia was obtained at 130® C, 6 % at 135^ C, and 41 % at 145^ C. As the 
reaction is a dehydration process, an attempt to accelerate it was made by 
the use of catalysts that proved most effective at low temperatures, but 
were useless at 150® C. The urea thus obtained is very pure and melts at 
^ 33 ^ C. It can be separated from the carbonate and other salts present by 
evaporation in a water-bath , the operation is quantitative. 

The results of the authors' studies have enabled them to devise a sys- 
teniatic method for the industrial manufacture of urea, a highly concentrat¬ 
ed nitrogenous fertiliser. A de B. 

1151 ~ The Decomposition of Ammonium Nitrate by Heat. — Saunders, 11 i.., in 

journal of the Chemical Soctety, VoH CXXI and CXXII, No 714, PP 698-711 X,onclon, 

April 1922. 

This exi)eriment was undertaken with the object of obtaining further 
information regarding the manner in which ammonium nitrate rlecomposes 
when heated. The three points the author proposed to elucidate were : 
the nature of the decomposition of pure ammonium nitrate at moderate 
temperatures — the modifications in this decomposition in the presence 
of small quantities of the impurities commonly occurring in commercial 
nitrogen — the nature of the explosive decomposition. 

The first part of these experiments was directed to the decomposition 
of specially purified ammonium nitrate dried at ioo^> C. 

A very ingenious apparatus was used by the author which enabled him 
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to follow accurately the decomposition of ammonium nitrate at difiterent 
temperatures and to collect the gaseous and liquid products of the process. 
He found that pure dry ammonium nitrate decomposes only slowly at 200^ 
C. The nitrate first melts at 169® C, then separates into nitric acid and 
ammonia ; it then begins to evolve a gas containing 98 % of nitrous oxide. 
Free nitrogen, nitrogen peroxide, and nitric oxide are always present. The 
amount of free nitrogen is nearly 2 % up to 260P C and considerably more 
at higher temperatures. The average amount of nitrogen peroxide and 
nitric oxide l^etween 220° C and 260® C was o.boT % of each. 

The liquid products of the reaction contained nitric and nitrous acids. 

In another series of experiments, the author studied the influence ex¬ 
ercised upon the decomposition of commercial ammonium nitrate, heate<i 
to a moderate temperature, by the impurities usually present in this nitrate. 
The commonest of these impurities are the chlorides of ammonium and 
sodium, the sulphates of ammonium and sodium nitrate. 

In order to study the modifying influences of these substances, pure 
nitrate and mixtures of each of the salts (specially purified by recrystalli¬ 
sation) were made. Various pro|X)rtions of these salts were introduced, but 
^ the amount never exceeded the percentage found in the commercial 
jjroduct. 

In the first place, a series of mixtures were made containing quantities 
of ammonium or sodium chloride ranging from o.i to 2 %. It is difficult 
to state definitely the temperature at which decomposition takes place ; 
the process is always accompanied at the beginning with a remarkable rise 
in the temperature. When any mixture i« raised to a particular tem- 
peratiiie, there is first a i>acsive period varying in length from a few minutes 
to one hour and a half. How long it lasts dej>ends upon the amount 
of impurities present, on the temperature, and possibly on the presence of 
free nitric acid (V101.BY, Chemical 'News, 1883, XII, 299). Then a new reaction 
sets in, and chlorine is evolved and is alwa^^s present in the gas formed. The 
composition of the gas produced at the beginning of the decomposition of 
mixtures of nitrate and chlorides very different from that of the gas 
evolved in the normal decomposition of pure ammonium nitrate, for in 
son)e cases, the nitrous oxide falls 50 %, while the percentage of nitrogen 
increases. During the first decomposition period, there is a rise in the 
temperature of the mixture (20^-80^ C), till it has attained a maximum, after 
which it again falls. The comi>osition of the gas remains constant during 
the first period for any particular mixture, but as soon as the temperature 
begins to fall (most of the chloride having decomposed) it gradually approx¬ 
imates to that of the gas evolved at the same temperature during the de¬ 
composition of pure nitrate. 

Nitric acid is always present, as well as hydrochloric acid, iu the water 
condensed during the decomposition. The action of the chlorides of am¬ 
monium and sodium is ver> similar, but that ammonium chloride is 
more marked. 

Ammonium sulphate added to the nitrate in the proportions of i and 
2 % does not produce anv special modifications in the decomposition pro- 
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cess. The gas evolved sometimes however contains a trace of ammonia* 
A I % mixture of sodium sulphate does not influence the decomposition 
leaction between 220® C and 250° C. 

Mixtures with i and 2 % of sodium nitrate are without character¬ 
istic action. 

In a third series of experiments, the author studied the explosive de¬ 
composition of ammonium nitrate. A suitable apparatus was selected 
and tested for the maintenance of a vacuum. The decomposition products 
were carefully collected and anal^^sed. 

It was found that the decomposition by explosion of ammonium nitrate 
— even at the lowest temperature at which an explosion will occur — is very 
different from normal decom]x>sition. The amount of nitrous oxide is 
greatly diminished, and the gas contains nitrogen peroxide, nitric oxide 
and nitrogen in the approximate ratio 2:4:5. 

The explovsion is accompanied by a yellow flame not unlike that of 
ammonia burning in oxygen. 

The results of the author’s three sets of experiments may be summaris 
ed as follows : pure ammonmm nitrate decomposes into nitrous oxide and 
water to the extent of 98 % between 210*^ C and 260^ C. At some 
point near 30c® C other oxides of nitrogen are evolved, the action proceeding 
explosively. At the moment of the explosion, the pure nitrate decomposes 
in a totally different manner, gi\ing nitrogen peroxide, nitric oxide and 
nitrogen in the ratio 2 : 4:5. 

Among the products of normal decomix>sition, nitrogen is always 
present, in the proportion of about 2 % up to 260*^ C ; immediately after 
explosion, the i)ercentage of nitrogen is 46. 

As regards the ordinary impurities occurring in ammonium nitrate, the 
experiments showed that small quantities of sodium sulphate and sodium 
nitrate do not influence normal decom]X)sition. 

On the other hand, .small <iuantities of the chlorides have a remarkable 
effect. Their action is of a catalytic character and the decomposition pro¬ 
cess is modified by even 0.01 % of chloride of sodium, or of ammonium. 

In the presence of chlorides, there is always chlorine in the gases 
evolved, the amount depending on the quantity of the chloride and on the 
temperature. There may be from 30 to 50 % of nitrogen in these gases. 

The liquid products of the reaction always contain hydrocliloric acid 
as well as nitric acid. ly. M. 

1152 - Borax (I) In Fertilisers and its Effect on Potato Growth and Yield. — brown, 
B.K. (Biochemist, OBice of Soil-Fertility Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
XT. %S. Department of Agriculture), in V. S. Department ot A^tculture, Bulletin No. 99 ^> 
figs. 10, bibliography of 9 work.s. Washington, D. C., July 1922. 

Injury to field crops through the use of fertilisers containing borax 
was first observed by Conner, in Indiana, in 1917. Many serious cases 
of borax injury were reported in 1919, when ample proof of the poisonous 


(1) See R. Jan. 1919, No. 25. (Ed,) 

[iiai-iux] 
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action of this compound was given. In 1920, a series of well-controlled 
field tests were conducted on four different types of soil bearing crops of 
potatoes, maize, peas and cotton respectively. 

The author gives an account of the results obtained in Maine on loam; 
the borax was applied at the rate of i to 400 pounds per acre and there 
were 12 experiment plots. The fertilisers containing borax were ap¬ 
plied differently in the three sections : in section i, they were applied in 
the furrow 6 days before planting ; in section 2, they were applied in the 
furrow at the time of planting ; in section 3, they were sown broadcast 
and well raked into the soil before planting. 

After one month, the number of plants in the control plots was 343 ; 
these plots had received i ton fertiliser per acre but no borax. The plot 
that had received 10 lb. of borax per acre had 284 plants. The 20 lb. 
application showed 205 plants ; the 50 lb application 116 ; the 100 lb. 
application 38 ; the 200 lb. 18 and the 400 lb. application only 12 plants 
At the end of the second month, the author inspected the sections and found 
great differences in them. The section which had been treated in the 
usual manner by applying the fertiliser in the furrow immediately before 
planting was the most seriously affected, while that in which the fertiliser- 
borax mixture was introduced into the furrow some time before planting 
had suffered least. As the quantity of borax increased the toxic effects 
progressively increased also. In section 2 the injury was apparently 
produced with 3 or 4 lb. per acre and certainly with 5 lb. , the injury 
with 10 lb., or more, was very noticeable During the investigational 
survey in Maine in 1919, the amount of anhydrous borax found in com¬ 
mercial fertilisers ranged from 0.73 to 2 3 %. In view of the fact that 
2000 lb. represents the usual quantity of fertiliser applied per acre, it is 
clear that the amount of borax applied varied from 14.6 to 46 lb. per acre. 
The type of field injury shown in 1910 was similar to that found in the 20, 
30 and 50 lb. applications in the borax experiment. 

Some of the injurious effects noted in both seasons were as follows : 
failure of seed to germinate, dying back of underground shoots, bleaching 
of foliage, or in less serious cases, marginal yellowing of leaflets, reduction 
in yield. Yield when 50 lb. of borax were applied i>er acre, was decreased 
55 % second section and 40 % in the first and third sections. 

A. de B. 


1153 - Chill’s Sulphur Supply. — IIofficbr, ir C, m En^tneering and M%n%ni Journal 
PresStVol CXIH, No 23, pp 995 loou, figs 8 New York, Jimei, 1922. 

The sulphur deposits of Chili (i) are little known, as the working 
of these vast beds has been hindered by their altitude and the lack of proper 
transport facilities. Under good management these mines on the Pacific 
Coast could compete with the sulphur mines of Texas, as they are of great 
value owing to the great extent of the beds. 

(i) See K. Mar. 1920, No. 303. (Ed) 
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Tbe statistics of the sulphur industry are as follows : 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Cousumpt 



—• 



• 

t. 


t. 

t. 

X 909 » • 

.... 4507 

193 

none 

4 700 

1910. 

.... 3 822 

I 400 

» 

5 224 

1911* • 

.... 4457 

4013 

» 

8 464 

1912. . 

.... 4431 

4 451 

» 

8 552 

1913. • 

... 6647 

1 961 

B 

8 608 

1914. • 

- 10 008 

526 

» 

10 534 

19x5. • 

.... 9 769 

711 

• 

10 450 

1916. . 

.... 14879 

I 080 

» 

15 959 

1917. 

15942 

47 

2 555 

15 434 

XOlS. 

19.557 

none 

6 406 

1.3 151 

le exportation statistics are given below: 

X917 


1918 

Country 

t. 

vahie 
in dollars 

t. 

value 
in dollars 

Argentina . 

- . I 976 

106 720 

3 025 

241 500 

Bolivia . • 

41 

2 224 

51 

3 670 

Brazil 

I 227 

66 276 

2 573 

157 300 

Uruguay • 

248 

13 371 

260 

23 000 


Totals 3 492 

288 591 

62x1 

425 470 


The sulphur deposits are all of volcanic origin and are situated at an 
altitude of 4000 to 6000 metres ; the beds are often 7 to 10 ni. in thickness, 
95 % wliich is sulphur. The working and refining methods are still very , 
primitive and the climatic conditions render working extremely dif¬ 
ficult. 

The reserves of the sulphur mines are estimated approximately at 
5 530 000 t. with an average sulphur content of 60 %. After the gradual, 
but inevitable exhaustion of the sulphur deposits of Sicily and Japan, there 
will be only two large sources of this mineral, so far as is known at present, 
these being the sulphur mines of Mexico and of the Chilian Andes. The 
exploitation on a large scale of these mines is merely a matter of time. 

A. de B. 


1154 ~ Accidental Flora imported in Wool and the Question of its Acclimatization 

in Germany (i). — Schencrknaum, R , in MittHlumen der deutschen Landw rtsckafts- 
Geselhchaft, Year XXXVIl, No. 3^^. PP- 572 - 57 '^- Berlin, Sept 23, 1022. 

The accidental flora of Dohren (near Hanover), where there is a large 
establishment for washing wool, has been several times the object of re- 
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(i) Two papers on this subject have been published by the Hannoversche Land und 
I'orstwiftschaHliche Zeitun^, the first (No. i, p 16, Jan. 6,1922) by the writer, written on the 
invitation, addressed to him, as a specialist in adventitious plants of the Hanover Chamber 
of Agriculture : the second (No. 18, p. 282, May 6, 1022) by M. I,. W^ittmack. {Author's 
note). 
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search and study since 1889* It has been ascertained that the accidental 
species, which have certainly been introduced in foreign wool, number 
several hundreds, and every year fresh kinds are observed. The question 
arises as to which of these species are really acclimatized in the country: 
it may be said that none have been able to survive for long. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Ascherson, Xanthium spinosum, a native of South America 
and now spread all over America, in the Mediterranean coimtries. Central 
Europe, Western Asia, South Africa and Australia, have been considered 
as acclimatized at Dohren ; but the writer has pointed out the contrary. 
During the war the importation of foreign wool was suspended and Xan¬ 
thium disappeared almost completely, to reappear when importation was 
renewed. It is beyond all doubt that the climate of their new home does 
not suit these plants and that the insects for cross-fertilizing them are not 
found there. A few fructify well but do not produce seed capable of 
germinating. That in spite of this certain species such as X. spinosum, 
Medicago arahica and M. hispida Gaerln. (= A/, denticulata Willd.) 
appear every year in very large quantities must be attribiited to the im¬ 
portation in the wool of fresh seed capable of germinating. 

Some species of Medicago have been observed at Dohren since 1889 : — 
M. hispida with the varieties macracaniha, confmis and apiculata ; M, 
arabica, M, laciniata from southern countries in the Mediterranean basin, 
M. ciliaris, native of Mediterranean countries, and M, minima, 

Hkintze (Hann. Land und Forstw, Zeitung, No. 9, March 3. 1922), 
has drawn attention to the fact that fruits of M. denticulata and of M, 
arabica were found, in 1921, in the wool of several Cierman flocks. Rut 
the writer is in agreement with M. Wittmack on the subject and does not 
• think that there is any fear that these species will be propagated in Ger¬ 
many ; the same is true for the varieties of M. hispida, for M. laciniata and 
M, ciliaris. Regarding M, minima, the writer was doubtful in 1912 whether 
it was able to acclimatize itself, and in fact it has not done so up to the 
present : it grows only in places which it reaches with the refuse from wool 
washing, along the railway lines or in the fields where this refuse is used 
as manure. German breeders have nothing to fear from M. minima. 

The seeds separated from the wool by washing cannot be successfully 
sown ; their germinative power is very limited ; if sheep were sent to graze 
in pastures sown with these seeds the fruits would attach themselves 
to the wool and would decrease its value. The writer thinks that the few 
seeds of Medicago found by the wool washing establishment' at Dohren 
in German wool are seeds of exotic species mixed with seeds of inferior 
quality. F. D. 

1 155 - Study on the Pollen of Fruit Trees. — Casella, d. (Cattecim cU Arboricoitum della 
R. Scuola Sup. di Agricoltura in Portici), pp. 24, 4 pi., bibliography of 46 publications. 
Cosenza, 1922. 

In fruit trees imperfect setting of the flowers is due to numerous causes. 
The writer has undertaken its study, selecting among anemophilous trees 
the vine and the mulberry and among entomophilous trees the Rosaceae 
such as the apple, pear, peach, apricot, almond and plum, ' 

[lES4-tlIS] 
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The writer refers to and confirms certain opinions already maintained 
and adds some personal observations- Firstly he examines the influence 
of meteorological conditions. A light wind helps pollinization because it 
trasports the pollen of anemophilous plants without scattering. Moreover, 
by favouring evaporation, it accelerates dehiscence ; finally by shaking 
the flowers it facilitates the opening of the anther. On the other hand a 
strong wind scatters the pollen and blows away the insects which assist in 
pollinization ; it may also break off the flowers and break the branches. 
Hail has a similar injurious effect. Rain washes away the pollen and makes 
it burst and germinate prematurely in the anthers; it causes browning and 
iiecrc sis of the stigma ; makes transport of the pollen by wind impossible ; 
washes away the sugary excretions which attract insects, keeps the insects 
away and prevents them from feeding on the flowers. In the vine during 
rain, the hood adheres to the stigma and obstructs the anther ; in the Ro- 
saceae the stamens adhere to the style ; if the stamens are longer than the 
style, the stigma remains immersed in the water and comes off; if, later, 
the water evaporates, the stamens regain their normal position and the 
anthers dehisce, but meanwhile the germinative power of the grains of 
pollen which hav^e burst or germinated has diminished. Mist is just as 
injurious as rain ; its moisture causes partial bursting and premature 
germination of the pollen and necrosis of the stigma ; pollinization is specially 
liindered by a thick mist, which deposits a film of water and sometimes 
small drops. Light and solar heat accelerate all \ 4 tal functions and con¬ 
sequently pollinization ; moreover thej" have an indirect action inasmuch 
as they cause the secretion <jf nectar and the production of colours and 
scents which attract insects ; they also stimulate the insects themselves. 
A high tenij>erature accelerates the germination, the bursting of the pollen 
grains and the elongation of the pollen tubes. On the other hand, low tem¬ 
peratures retard the dehiscence of the anthers, hinder the germination of 
the pollen and prolong the duration of the elongation of the pollen tube. 

The writer has made numerous observations on pollen and ascertained 
that not only does the pollen vary in different si>ecies but also in -certain 
cases in different varieties and that, in certain varieties of fruit trees, the 
pollen from the same anther has various forms and dimensions and a 
different percentage of grains which contain no protoplasmic substance. 

The writer undertook numerous tests on the germination of pollen. 
With this object he tried to use little drops of liquid taken from the stigma 
of the almond and difficult to collect, as well as the juice of the plum, pure 
water, moist air, etc. He found that the best was a solution of saccharose 
in the proportion of 10 % (apple). 15 % (pear), 20 % (almond). He often 
found abnormal teratologic forms of which he gives a description. The 
pollen grains of the vine alwaj's emit a bubble which persists at the inser¬ 
tion of the pollen tube and keeps it inflated. 

The writer has studied germinative power in various conditions. It 
remained constant for each variety of fruit tree. Pollen from diseased 
plants was relatively more sterile. The influence of temperature was great¬ 
er : the optimum temperature was 15^ C for the almond, 20® C for the vine. 

[ItMl 
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Fungicidal and insecticidal preparations were almost all decidedly injutious. 
The writer also tested the effect of these preparations on the setting of 
vine-flowers: he painted them on the stigmas with a brush. All the prepa¬ 
rations were injurious. Sulphur, to which some persons attribute a bene¬ 
ficial action on setting, was also injurious, and it is probable that the bene¬ 
ficial action attributed to the sulphur is due to the dissemination of the pol¬ 
len helped by the movement of the air and of the cluster at the time of 
applying the sulphur. Water proved injurious; it intensified the harmful 
effects of the fungicides and insecticides on the germinative power. The 
use of such substances should be regulated so as to obtain the advantages 
which are desired from them, without injury to production. h- V. 

1156 - Characteristic Proteins in Maize. showaltbr, m r , and carr, r ii (Dx 
vision of Agricultura Chemistry ot Purdue University) in The Journal or the Amcftcan 
(hemica Soctet , Vol XUIV, No 9, pp 2019-2023 Easton, Pa , Sept 1922 

The writer gives an account of some experiments undertaken on the 
subject of the content in various proteins and in mono—and diamino— 
acids of maize. Comparing the species of maize with a high nitrogen con¬ 
tent with those with a low content, they found, in the former, a much 
greater quantity of proteins, in the form of zein and globulin, which were 
formed at the expense of the amides, as well as albumen and glutein. Most 
of the globulin is found in the embryo which, in species with high nitrogen 
content, forms 15 % of the grain, and in horse tooth '' maize ii %. 
Zein is the protein which varies most in quantity, from 50 28 % in the 
former to 31 85 % in the other species. The protein of maize roavSted over 
the fire for food (pop-corn) contains 57 24 %. Apparently the total ni¬ 
trogen content determines the proportion of the different proteins. 

The diamino-acids, in the species with high nitrogen content, show a 
percentage of total nitrogen double that of the other species. A. de B. 

1157 ~ The Part played by Respiration in the Decrease of Carbo-hydrates In Leaves 
during the Autumn Colour Change. - combps, r , and kohi.br, d , in Compus ten 

dus des siances de VAcademic des Science^ lys. No 9, pp 406 <.09 Paris Aug 2S 
1922 

Sachs holds the view that while leaves are turning yellow in autumn 
numerous useful substances migrate to the permanent organs of the plant. 
Hence at the time of their fall leaves are reduced to a skeleton of worthless 
matter. Wehner showed the weakness of this hypothesis and pointed 
out that the centesimal decrease of some substances contained in the leaves 
could be attributed to washing by rain. Tucker and Toeuens recognised 
that this actually took place for mineral matter, and Michel-Duranu 
found the same to be the case for hydrocarbonates. 

The hydrocarbonate content may also decrease imder the action of 
respiration, which continues in the leaves until the death of the tissues, 
while the chlorophyllian function disappears gradually and consequently 
is no longer able to make good the losses. 

The writers have proved that this supposition is justified by practical 
experiments on the leaves of Fagus sylvaiioa and Aesculus Hippocastanum 
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pludced when they began to turn yellow, and on the leaves of Ampehpsis 
kederacea when beginning to turn red. 

The leaves were placed under an earthenware bell with the ends of 
their petioles immersed in water. This closed medium was traversed by 
a current of air from which carbonic acid gas had been removed ; the car¬ 
bonic acid gas emitted by the leaves was fixed in a solution of barytes. 
At the end of 144 hours the total amount of carbonic acid gas liberated was 
respectively 41 mg., 33.1 mg.»and 58 mg. per gm.of leaves; this would cor¬ 
respond to 27.8 mg., 22.4 mg. and 39.4 mg. of carbohydrates in Ce Hjj O® : 
there is therefore a perceptible consumption of carbohydrates, due to res¬ 
piration, in leaves ready to fall. This consumption increases according as 
the chlorophyll capable of restoring the loss disappears; it reaches a maxi¬ 
mum, after which it decreases owing to the gradual death of the tissues. 

Several causes bring about the decrease of weight in the leaves when 
changing colour before falling; so far as carbohydrates are concerned, these 
experiments show that, besides migration towards the stem, and washing 
caused by rain, there is the further factor of consumption due to respiration. 

L. V. 

1158 - Non-Symbiotic Germination of Orchid Seeds. — knuoson, tr. m Botamrai Ga 

zetU, V0I. lyXXIlI, No I, pp I 25 Chicago, Jati it>22 

The writer confirms absolutely the results obtained by L. Bernard 
on the non-symbiotic germination of 01 chid seeds {Laelia, Cattleya etc.). 
In slightly concentrated liquids, these seeds germinate only when the sym¬ 
biotic fungus is present , on the other hand in sufficiently concentrated 
media, sterilized seeds grow also in a non-symbiotic manner. The writet 
could not bring the sterilized seeds to germinate in dilute nutritive solutions, 
such as those of Pfeiffer , but in the same media, to which glucose or fruc¬ 
tose had been added, the proxiortion of germinated seeds was greater when 
the solution was most concentrated. Fructose is more favourable to germ¬ 
ination of the seeds than glucose, which generally caused the development 
of small chlorotic plants. Much starch is accumulated in the young plants. 
The addition of extracts of potato and beet or of yeast, to the sugary media, 
was favourable to germination and the same is true for the addition of va¬ 
rious micro-organisms, such as Bacillus radictcola or an Actinoinycete. The 
writer thinks that the symbiotic fungus exerts an action similar to that of 
sugars, inasmuch as it converts starch into sugar or digests other organ¬ 
ic matter ; he rejects the hypothesis of Bernard according to which the 
fungus causes germination by increasing the concentration of the intracel¬ 
lular fluid. L. V. 

1159 - Variation in the Manganese Content of Leaves according to their Age (1). — 

BBRTReNO. Ct., anrl Roshnbiatt. M . in Ccmptes rcndu^ hebdomada^re^ de^ Stances de 

VAoadimte des Sciences, i»t Half-year 1922, Vo! CEXXIV, No 7 , PP Paris, 

Feb 13, 1922. 

The writers carefully examined the variations in the manganese con¬ 
tent of leaves according to their age. They determined it in leaves taken 

(i) See H, Nov. 1921, No. 1097, May-Jime 19^2, No. 549 - {Bd,) 
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simultaneously ffom a series of plants from the youngest to the oldest. 
They then repeated this determination for various different species. 

Comparing the results obtained with the green and dry matter in the 
leaves, the plants examined are divided into 4 groups : — 

a) That in which the proportion of manganese is greater at the be¬ 
ginning of the growth of the leaf ; it then decreases slowly until growth 
is complete, when it again increases slightly, e, g, beet ; 

b) that in which the proportion decreases, as in /i), but the final 
increase is rapid and may be so considerable that the old leaves contain 
more manganese than the young, e, g. holly-hock, c)rtisus, box, yew ; 

c) that in which the proportion increases rapidly at first, so that it 
is greater in leaves which are still young, and then decreases until it falls 
below that of the leaves of the previous groups, e. g. spindle-tree and elder, 
or nearly approximates to it, e. g. lilac, seringa, and privet ; 

d) that in which the proportion constantly increases, e, g. clematis 
and Judas tree. 

This classification is not absolute as certain plants come under one 
group or another according as the manganese is considered proportionally 
to the green or the dry matter. 

Analyses of the ash give similar results to those of the leaves ; but the 
variations are not always parallel in the two cases, apparently l^ecause 
the phenomena of absorption and migration are not quantitatively equal 
for all mineral substances. 

The manganese content has therefore, in a varied degree, a maximum 
at first, a decrease and a final increase ; it remains to be determined to 
what extent this variation is in relationship with the biological func¬ 
tions of the plant. n A. de B. 

X160 - The Rdle of Chemistry in the Improvement of Plants* - du v^ilmorin, m 

Chtmie ei Industrie, Vol 7 , No pp 864-861) Paris, May 

The writer refers to the chemical methods used in the study<3f hered¬ 
itary factors and for the selection of indhdduals possessing the desired char¬ 
acters and made use of in the Verrieres laboratory. He deals with the 
following plants Sugar-beet, mangold. Jerusalem-artichoke, chicory, 
wheat, potato and plants containing alkaloids. 

Sugar-beet. The writer describes the method of cold aqueous diges¬ 
tion, the principles of which were laid down by Louis de Viemorin as early 
as 1850 and practised by him in his laboratory at Verrieres. With new 
and improved apparatus it is possible to make 1000 analyses per day. 
With this method beets containing invert sugar which are undesirable in 
sugar refineries can be eliminated. 

It is only after careful verification on several generations that the seed 
is multiplied. 

Mangolds. — These are analysed quantitatively by the preceding meth¬ 
od as soon as they are pulled at the time when they contain a minimum 
of invert sugar ; then the dry matter, which in a given variety is approx¬ 
imately proportional to the total sugar content, is determined. 
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Jefusakm^artichoke. — Here the inulin is determined ; for tliis it is 
transformed into reducing sugars with a dilute solution of sulpho-salicylic 
acid. 

Chicory. — The dry matter especially is analysed, since chicory is 
mainly used for torrefaction. Tests are made to discover the inulin con¬ 
tent, for it is possible that this plant may in future be used for the extraction 
of levulose. 

Wheat. — The bread-making value is mainly considered: the following 
are determined i) the dry gluten content; 2) the hydration capacity 
of the gluten, by means of the formula 

moist gluten 
, 7 ^ X 100. 

dry gluten 

Potato. — The fecula is determined by tiansforming it into soluble 
starch with piciic acid; it is then determined by the saccharometer. 

Plants coniatmm:; alkaloids. — The use of the colorimeter is fully indi¬ 
cated, but very noticeable reactions in the case of puie salts are not so clear 
in mixtures. It is quite evident that the analysis must be made for each 
plant so as to eliminate those that are defective, but as the plants have to 
be replanted, methods wdiich lequiie a small amount of material only 
should he used. P. C. 

1161 - Development of mutilated Seeds of Maize, brown, 1 n Com 

InvcsiigatKuis, OKitt <j1 CVit.il Tnvc-.tiRation" t, m L n !>< [> trltfu vt oi l^ticuliun ^ 

Jiuih/in,\{> i-ii, bJblioRiapliy ()1 publu alioiis \Va‘*lniii;ton, 3 ) C., 

IVl) 2 1, :<)2 2 

After recalling the i)revious experiments of Sachs, van Tikghkm. 
Bi^ociszicwski, Wobi^NY, Stingl, DEI.ASSUS, Dubard and Urbain, Ur- 
BAIN, Andronescu, the writer gives an account of numerous ex]ieriments 
which he carried out on seeds of maize. In one series of these experiments, 
the embryo was left intact: the seed was decorticated, or else the endosperm 
was reduced by cutting the .seed across near the widei end, richer in starch ; 
or the embryo itself was completely extracted ; the seeds were thus more 
or less deprived of reserve material. The experiments were made in the 
open field at four Exj)erimental Stations and lasted 3 years. The results 
were uniform : the development of the plants was difficult and late, but 
they were not dwarfed ; the number of ears was not less than that in the 
control plots ; the seeds deprived of their si)ermoderm produced even a 
greater number of ears, but these were lighter; on the whole, the yield of 
grain was less ; the loss was estimated at 5-7 hi. per ha. The decorticated 
seeds gave the smallest yield, not that their vitality was impaired but 
because they were more easily affected by surrounding conditions. The 
least difference was noticed in the seeds which had their starch content 
reduced by cutting one end off: in some cases there was no difference 
between plants from such seeds and the control plants. 

In another series of experiments, the embryo was cut: the seed being 
cut through longitudinally so as to divide it into two approximately equal 
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parts, each containing a portion of the radicle, tigella, genimula, cotyledon 
and endosperm ; or else the seed was cut through transversely so as to se¬ 
parate the two ends, the smaller end containing the radicle, tigella, part of 
the cotyledon and of the gemmula and a small portion of the endosperm. 
These experiments were generally made in vitro, but several were also made 
in the open field. A great many of the mutilated seeds developed ; the 
entire embryo is not therefore indispensable for germination and develop¬ 
ment of seeds. A number of embryos which were cut longitudinally pro¬ 
duced relatively normal plants ; in one lot 45 plants were obtained from 38 
seeds and in another 55 plants from 33 seeds. The portions of seeds which 
contained the radicle and from which the gemmula had not been removed 
produced complete plants with the organs which had been cut through; 
where the gemmula had been removed the plant did not reproduce. On 
the other hand plants grown from upper portions of seed containing part of 
the gemmula were unable to thrive. Weak plants were generally produced 
from jportions of the embryo. The yield per plant was less than that of the 
control plant, but the total yield was greater in the case of plants grown 
from seeds cut through longitudinally; the number of these plants was 
greater than that of the plants in the control plots. 

Some other experiments were made by removing the embryo and then 
replacing it in situ, 

I,. V. 

STAECB CROPS 1162 - Influence o! the Weight of the Potato Set on the Crop. — Salaman, r. n., in 
The Journal of Act Cultural Science, Vol. XII, pi>. 4 figs. I^oiulon, 

April 1022. 

Experiments carried out at Barley (Herts, England) with potatoes of 
the Barley Bounty variety grown on well-tilled vegetable mould, without 
farmyard manure but which had been manured with superphosphate + 
sulphate of ammonia + kainit. The results may summed up as follows: 
— The total crop is directly proportional to the weight of the sets. The 
use, as sets, of tubers weighing less than 30 gm. gave a large return and a 
good proportion of marketable tubers (that is to say not too small), but 
such sets do not give the greatest yield. If the total weight of the sets, 
the proportion of good tubers and the total crop, are considered, the best 
sets are those of tubers weighing about 60 gm. each. Portions of tubers 
consisting of secondary tubers (that is to say grown on a larger tuber) 
about 60 gm. in weight gave much more abundant crops than any other kind 
of set; slightly smaller crops were obtained by using as sets whole tubers 
bearing secondary tubers; both also gave equally a large proportion of 
marketable tubers. There is an inverse relation between the size of the 
sets and the percentage of large tubers in the crop. A large production 
of secondary tubers and a large proportion of heavy tubers in the crop 
may be connected with want of maturity of the sets. There is no relation 
between the quantity of secondary tubers among the sets and the quantity 
of secondary tubers in the crop raised from such sets. 

E. D. 
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X163 - The Supposed Degeneration of the Potato. — ducomex and riviAre, in BuiUHn 

de la SocUU Nationale AcclimataUon, Year 69, No. 8, pp. 143-144. Paris, Aug. 2932, 

As his conclusion from a long study of " leaf curl ** of the potato, 
M. Ducomet (Professor at the School of Grignon) declares himself opposed 
to the application, in all circumstances, of the universally common prac¬ 
tice of changing the seed. Wlien the environtiient is favourable it would 
be better to select on the spot. 

On the subject of the supposed degeneration of the potato Ch. 
Rn^ifeRK shares M. Ducomet's opinion. For over 25 years he has grown 
the same varieties in the T^^^a without having had to renew the seed. Up 
to the present he has only noticed in his crops pathological deterioration 
varying with the season and no physiological deterioration. 

However, by changing climate, especially by moving south, the potato 
becomes less productive and to get satisfactory yields the seed must be 
changed. But in this case there does not appear to be true degeneration 
in the exact sense of the word, as when tliis potato is planted further north, 
it immediately regains its normal character. 

A current practical example may be mentioned. The potato grown 
in Northern Africa as an eaily crop, even in a state of complete maturity, 
produces bad seed potatoes from the second year and can no longer be used 
after the third year ; in consequence, seed potatoes have to be obtained 
each y’^ear from the North of France. The same is the case in the Canary 
Islands where seed potatoes are imported from England.- F. D. 

1164 - Cultivation of Luoern in Sub-Tropical Semi-Arid Regions. -• ttphop, j. c. Tii. 

in Der TtopcnpfUinzi't,YQ<\x a Sf'So. n-12, Berlin, Nov.-Dec. 

Lucern is suitable for semi-aiid regions ; for tliis reason it is largely 
grown in the Southern States of North America and covers man> thousand 
of hectares in California, Arizona and New Mexico. By means of irri¬ 
gation six crops a year may be obtained ; without irrigation, the growth of 
lucern is impos.sible, as indeed is the case for most other cn)ps. Eucern 
tolerates alkaline soils provided the content of salts in solution does not 
greatly exceed 0.6 % ; it should however be noted that the y’-oung plants 
are much more sensitive than the full grown plants and that they are killed 
by 0.05 — o.i % of alkali; plenty of irrigation should therefore be given 
in alkaline soils immediate^ after sowing, so as to carry much of the salts 
into the lower layers, whence they will rise by capillarity^ but the y’^oung 
plants will then be less sensitive. The lucern field should be level so that 
it may be uniformly irrigated and cleared of weeds. In semi-arid soils 
sowing should take place from September to May ; if made later tlian May, 
irrigation is necessary for germination ; but the very young lucern plants 
cannot break throtigh the crust which is formed after irrigation, and it is 
therefore necessary to repeat irrigation again every 2 or 3 days, wliich would 
be impossible or impracticable. 

When sown in autumn lucern requires but very little attention during 
the winter ; if the winter rains are not sufficiently frequent, irrigation 2 or 
3 times a month is sufficient, taking care not to make the soil too moist, which 
would prevent the roots from growing down. During the hot season it is 
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customary in Arizona to irrigate twice a week and to hairow between the 
rows to keep the soil in a better condition of moisture. The first mowing 
takes place during the latter half of March, the last in November, some¬ 
times early in December. Generally Iticem is made into hay for cattle. 

The writer carried out numerous investigations on lucerne at the 
Experimental Stations of the Arizona University, at Yuma, Phoenix and 
Tucson where the rainfall is only 6o, 190 and 340 mm. respectively and where 
.humidity varies very much in the hot season, being 80-90 % from 5 to 6 
o'clock in the morning and 25-35 % about 2 p.m. 

In 1910 lucern seed was obtained from foreign countries and from Ari¬ 
zona farms and experiments have continued since that time. It should be 
noted that the seeds of commerce are all impure and often very heteroge¬ 
neous. To get xnire seed the writer enveloped the flowers to protect them 
against insects, especially the larvae of which prevent 

the development of seed. Self-fertilisation did not give such good results as 
artificial polliiiisation, which is easily done rolling the small flowers 
between the thumb and the foiefinger ; if several successive pollinisations 
have to be carried out the fingers should be washed with alcohol at 4CP 
after each pollination, Pollinisation should be repeated every other day 
during the flowering period. The selected plants cnn also be propagated 
by cuttings ; these are made about April by cutting cleanly below a node 
and the cuttings are then planted in a nursery ol coarse sand ; they are 
kept shaded and if it is sulliciently moist and warm they take root redd- 
il> ; when theyre well rooted the young plants are transplanted temporar¬ 
ily on to soil where the roots grow and the plants get accustomed to sun¬ 
shine ; shortly alter, the^- are planted in the open field. 

The writer has compared numeicms varieties ot lucern with reference 
to several factors :— height and width of the plants, weight directly after 
mowing (about the flowering season) and after drying, respective weight 
ofleavesand branches, transx>iratior (the moisture given off was absorbed by 
means of phosphoric acid) expressed absolute^ and pro]^ortionaUy to the 
transpiration surface which was carefully measured with a planimeter, etc. 

The maximum yii^ld obtained during several years of researches was 
given by the villous Pertivian lucern 39 a (21.25 kg. per ha.) ; closely fol¬ 
lowed by an Italian variety (20.90 kg.) and Peravdan 30® C (20.80 kg,). 
Peruvian lucern also gave the best results in other experimental fields, 
thus proving that it is movSt suitable for the climate. Not only does this 
variety give a higher yield but it begins to grow at a temperature of lO^ C, 
while most of the other varieties require a temperature of at least I3<> C, 
but Peruvian lucern is not suitable for cold climates. In Arizona it is still 
but little grown (1200 ha. out of 74000), its cultivation is however in¬ 
creasing. Xf. V. 

X165 - Experiments with Blangolds. — I^mnnARU, r., in for Planteavl, 

Vol. XXVni, No 2y pp 276-285 Cppenhagen, 192?. 

The writer describes experiments made with the object of comparing 
the yield and the dry matter content of mangold roots raised from seed of 
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the same variety grown in Denmark and in Germany and England. The 
results shows that in Denmark the seed produced large roots of good quality, 
while in the other countries it produced small badly formed roots ; apart 
from that no other influence of the different cultivations on the crop was 
noticed. The following are the results of 27 experiments made at Tystofte, 

Dyngby and Askov : — 

Crop in qs per ha of seed sown :— 

In Denmark In other countries Difference ^ Average error 

7or> 13 68y 54 — 10 50 i ^ 

Peiccnlagc of dry matter in the roots: — 

m3 n 31 +018 ±0034 

Experiments on the crop of mangolds grown from seed obtained from 
selected roots of average size, compared with that obtained from small 
unselected roots gave the following results : — 

Crop in qs per ha., seed from:— 

Small unseketed roots Selected roots of aveiage size l)ilfereucc> 

603 6^4 — 21 

Percentage ot diy matter in the roots- — 

12 01 ‘’0 I'’ 75 *^0 + o It) 

A. de B. 

116C - Brazilian textile Plants. — Fkhlingpr, ir, in At Ttopcnpthnzcr, Year 24, TEXTURE 
Nos ii“i2, pp lyyiyh Jierlin, Nov-Dec 1021 PIANXS, BTC. 

Brazilian statistics of external trade have shown that Brazil im¬ 
ports enormous (luantilies of textile material, especially jute and hemp, 
although its vast plains arc suitable for the growth of these two plants. 

Moreover numerous native plants furnish good textile fibres. Up to the 
present scarcely any attention has l)een paid to these crops as planters 
have been concerned with the growth of coffee and rubber; but at this time 
rubber has to meet strong competition from the Ear East and all markets 
are over supplied with coffee ; in these circumstances it is possible that 
textile plants may be pushed 

A number of native textile plants are already largely used by the In¬ 
dians and Creoles, some of which deserve attention. At present Brazil 
exports only a small quantity of fibre obtained from the bark of two palms : 

— Leopoldina piassaba Wall, and Attalca funifera Mart., known under the 
name of “ piassava The first of these palms grows in a region difficult 
of access, the valley of the Rio Negro, a northern affluent of the Amazon ; 
the fibre of this palm is more highly valued and the whole output is sent 
to the Manaos market. 

This palm is very abundant in the south of the State of Bahia and in 
the north of Kspirito Santo, but it abounds also in other places and forms 
regular forests, even on. very poor sandy soils. The bark is removed twice 
a year ; the yield is 2.5 kg.-5 kg. jier tree. The fibres are about 2 5 ni.-5 m. 
long ; the longest are used for sail canvas and the thickest are cut and made 
into brooms, brushes, sandals, hats. 
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'' Piteira Foureroya gigantea Vent, is one of the Araaryllidaceae 
characterised by leaves 3-4 m. long growing directly from the root, which 
furnish a fibre used by the natives for making shoes ; well prepared, this 
fibre might rival Manilla hemp. The Dutch had grown this plant with 
success and they tried to introduce it also into their Asiatic Colonies; it 
is still grown at the present time on some farms. It is suited to all soils, 
even poor ones. Plants of 4-8 years old give the best fibre and .some forty 
leaves a year can be taken from each plant when they begin to bend and 
before they turn yellow. 

Three of the Malvaceae give an excellent fibre for bags. The most 
suitable is aramina Urena Lobata I/., which is found in nearly all tropical 
countries; it is from 1.5 in. to 2 m. high and is cut between the two flower¬ 
ings of February" and July; the fibre, which forms about a quarter of its 
weight can be extracted by steeping in boiling water ; as the fibres extend 
into the branches, they have a length of 2 to 3 m. The “ papoula of Sao 
Francisco ” grows wild in Central Brazil, but it has been brought under 
cultivation ; its fibre is better than that of Manilla jute. Several species of 
the genus Sida are very common in Brazil; they are small plants not 
exceeding 50 cm. in height but contain an excellent fibre ; they grow and 
ripen in 4 months and multiply with extraordinary rapidity; once introduc¬ 
ed they aie difficult to extirjiate ; well considered cultivation might increase 
the height and inipiove the quality. 

The “ gravata should also be mentioned, which include two of the 
Bromeliaceac', Amnas sagenarta Schult. and Bromclia KaraUis L., delicate 
in appearance, but more vigorous than the piteira which looks much 
more robust; its leaves which are sometimes as long as 2 m. give a fine, 
glossy fibre with great powers of resistance , its cultivation requires but 
little attention, except as regaids adequate irrigation; the outer skin is 
stiong and makes the extraction of the fibre difficult; but this defect could 
be eliminated by selection. ly. V. 

1167 ~ Observations on the Flower of the Olive Tree, — i c^mpblll, c., sturii suii’ohvo 

in terra (U Baii, Pubbhciitiom thlla Siaztoneni;r(ina sfJinmcntaU iv Pari, No pp *>1, 

I lull i>age coloured plate Ban, Dec 1921 — II OccHiALim, O , Osserva/ioui sul 

iiore dell’olivo iielle vaiiet.\ della Riviera ligiire, Oleum, Rivista mennle delVoln UoUnra, 
diirOluhuo e del ( ommerew oleano pubhheata a curadcl R OUiucio sperimcniale dt Porto 
Maunz'i(t,Vo\ T, No *i, pp 93 Porto Maiirizio, Auj; 1922 

1. — The writer ha^ made a study of the flowers of the olive since 1900. 
In this statement he describes the observations he made in Terra di Bari'' 
which enabled him to confirm the fact that among olive trees which fructify 
normally there are a few, either isolated trees or groups, which do not 
flower, or whicli, while flowering fairly profusely, give little or no fruit. 
In these cases most of the flowers have a reduced pistil. This reduction 
of the pistil may vary between a state of perfect development and a rudi¬ 
mentary condition. On the same tree, the proportion of imperfect 
flowers varies from one branch to another and in different years. If 
branches of a fruitful olive tree are grafted on a tree which bears no fruit, 
the latter becomes fruitful and vice versa. Pruning, manuring, spraying 

[I m 1167] 
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with sulphate ol copper etc. have no influence on this imperfection 
of the flowers. Imperfection cannot therefore be attributed to causes of a 
pathological kind ; the fact that unfruitful trees grow alongside normal 
trees confirms this view. Theophrastus, 300 years B. C., had already 
noted that the phenomenon was peculiar to certain places, that is to say 
was inherent in the trees themselves, and independent of pathological 
conditions. 

The presence of staminiferous flowers on plants produced from seed 
and bearing hermaphrodite flowers only is not only foimd in the olive but 
also in the peach, almond and several other spontaneous plants, and also 
in the vine " (i). 

II. — Observations on olives of the eastern Riviera figure and, 
specially in the trees in the grounds of the '' R. Scuola di Agricoltura di 
S. Ilario Ligure which belong to the varieties generally grown in Liguria, 
namely Lavagnina or ‘‘ Taggiasca '' — " Pignola '' — Rossese 
— “ Ogliastra — '* Croa Some trees of the '' Ascolana '' variety were 
also observed. 

The “ Lavagnina variety is considered best on account of its very 
abundant flowering and its fleshy fruit which is rich in oil of good quality, 
giving a yield which may exceed 25 %. 

In this variet^^ flowers with reduced pistils or without pistils are very 
rare and in a few trees only has their number been as many as 8 %. The 
Pignola variety is much liked on account of its high producti\dty and 
the excellent (piality of its oil, the yield of which is 20 % ; flowers with re¬ 
duced pistils or without any are fairly numerous 38 to 49 %. 

The fruit of the ** Rossese variety is larger than that of the preceding 
vaiieties ; the jdeld of oil is jxior (14 %), but the quality is excellent; it 
flowers abundantly but its productivity is unsatisfactor3\ Staminiferous 
flowers are ver3' numerous, 74 to 8q %. 

Trees of the “ Ascolana variety observed by the writer have always 
giv^en a poor croj> of olives ; they had the maximum of unproductue 
flowers, 95 %. 

All the trees under observation were healthy, vigorous and still young. 

Manuring was on a basis of green manure, beans, farm3"ard and other 
organic manures ; pruning, and digging the soil had not the slightest influence 
on the formation of the flower. 

It is chiefly on trees with a high percentage of staminiferous flowers 
that a few hermaphrodite flowers are found on the topmost part of the 
crown of the tree (2), V, D. 

(1) See K. Feb. i(U9. No 174 ; R Feb 1921, No 1^4. {hfi ) 

(2) The ol)servaiioiis of Ihofensors Camphell and OcchialipO confirm Prof Pirotta’s 
paiallel observations On the other hand, accordiiiR to Prof. Pktri (Studies on the dis 

of the olive tree, Koine, 1914) unproductiveness of olive trees i*^ a consequence of 
the conditions of nutrition of the tree and at the same time an imlirect consequence of all 
the iiitenial and external influence which may modify these conditions. He therefore 
thinks that rational cultivation of olives is very u*^efnl for avoiding or considembly reiluciug 
the tendemey of the trees to produce staminiferous flowers. 

See R, July and Aug. 1920, No. 725 * 
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1168 - Experimental Stations for Oteaslnous Plants In French African Colonics. — 

Baillaud, K., in liuUcim de$ MaUhc^ grasses de VTmHtut Colonial dc Mar$ctllet Nos. 1-2, 

pp. 1-56. Marseille*?, 1932 

Groundnuts and oil palms stand first among colonial oleaginous 
plants, and are the subject of the two reports of the writer which were pre¬ 
sented to the Fats Section of the Colonial High Council for the establishment 
of Stations in Africa specially charged with the study of these plants. It 
was intended that these Stations should lie founded with the funds derived 
from the liquidation of the Oil Consortium founded during the war. 

The import trade of fats in France in 1913 amounted to a total of 
465 687 t. equivalent weight in oil: the export trade of fats from French 
Colonies in 1913 was 143 425 t., of which 99 551 t. were consigned to 
France. 

Groundnut, — The Stiition intended for the study of this plant is 
at M' Bambey, in Senegal. Its programme includes two stages : — se¬ 
lection of the seed, and the propagation of selected seed. For the foimer 
it will be necessary to .study all existing types of groundnut and to search 
for pure lines which will lead to the i^reservation of a few pure form.s from 
which selection will start. Adaptation to various soils, methods of culti¬ 
vation, the influence of chemical manures and farmyard manure, the dis¬ 
eases and insects which attack the crop, must all be studied. For this 
purpose 100 ha. of land will l^e required, half of sandy soil and the other 
half of saiidy-clay soil. When these studies have led to definite results 
and the best t3rpes have been found, production of the selected seed com¬ 
mercially will be taken ux> and about 500 ha. will be devoted to the purpose. 
The estimates for carrying out this ]>rograinme in five yeais are fixed at 
3 500 000 ft. The writer however critici.ses the programme of Dknts, 
Inspector General of Agriculture for French West Africa, for in it the 
question is mainly the cultivation of large areas with the mo.st modern niech 
anical means and the construction of numerous buildings, while scientific 
questions, which are most important and should take precedence, are not 
sufficiently prominent. 

Oil-Palm. — The establishment of two Stations for this Palm, one 
on the Ivory Coast and the other at Dahomey, is proposed. The first 
should serve for the direct working of plantations under the suj>ervision 
of technical officers, for the introduction of machinery for dealing with the 
drupes, for forest exploration with the object of the creation of plantations 
under Furopean management ; the second would deal with the industrial 
aspect of the treatment of the fruit, with the i>ropagation of selected types, 
with the rational working of plantationetc In short it is rather a question 
of a wide programmeof industrial woiking than of a programme of research 

For the establishment of the Station at Me (Ivory Coast), a total ex¬ 
penditure, from 1922 to 1928, of 4 480 400 fr. is estimated ; from 1929 the 
revenue should exceed the outgoings with a profit increasing up to 1935 
and constant as from 193^. For the Station at Pobe (Dahomey), the 
estimate of expenditure foi establishment uj) to 1928 is 3 014 000 fn, while 
the i)rofits are estimated similarly as for the Me Station. 

[IU«J 
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After criticising in detail the proposed arrangements, the writer con¬ 
cludes his report by pointing out that it is unwise to assume that the French 
Colonies will easily be able to supply France with all the crude fats which 
may be required, since the increase in colonial production is proportional 
to the increase in population and to the development of means of transport. 
The proposed schemes are too costly, as the total amount exceeds ii mil¬ 
lion francs, and moreover they are not principally concerned with scientific 
research, but rather with the creation of large plantations, the success of 
which is largely dependent on the solution of questions which have yet 
to be studied. The Stations ought to be organised on different lines and 
should be mainly experimental. For the study and solution of the problems 
involved and for securing the large fimds which will be required — the 5 
million francs from the former Oil Consortium bering insufficient — the forces 
of the Colonial Government and of the manufacturers and merchants 
interested in the matter should be combined in a single association. So 
powerful an association would be able to make its experimental work 
cover not only one or two Colonies, but the whole French Colonial Empire. 

F. C. 

ii6q - Less known vegetable Oils and Fats of Japan. — hp\kn, a , m Der iropen- 

pfl tnztn, Yqai 11-1.2 pp i(»i i 6 <> Berlin, Nov Dec njai. 

Together with the oils of well known seeds, other oils or rather other 
vegetable fats more or less local and derived from the various plants, which 
the writer describes, are used in Japan 

Aleurites cordata Muell. — A tiee called Abura-Kiri " oleaginous 
Kiri '' in Japan because it closely lesembles Patilovjnia impertahs which 
is commonly known there as “ Kiri It is grown in sub-tropical countries 
and its fruit 3delds a siccative oil called ** dokuj’^e no abura which thick¬ 
ens and dries with extraordinaiy japidit^" and in this respect it appears 
to be unrivalled. It is kept in tightly closed receptacles and its chief 
use is for joinery and esj>ecially for filling u]) surface cracks in fumiture 
L*%fore lacquering. It is also used for caulking boats and general^ for 
preserving wood. Owing to these uses it is commonl}" called oil for wood 
The oil is also msed for lubricating machinery, waterproofing paper and even 
as a purgative ; in the crude condition it is used also for fuel. It is chiefly 
valued because it is quite colourless, inodorous and tasteless. The cold 
process is used in the manufacture and the refuse, which is abundant and has 
been analysed by TiCsca, would make a good manure. 

Perilla ocymoides, — This Labiate plant is grown in the northern part 
of Japan ; but almost all the seed is imi>orted into Japan from China and 
specially from Korea, where it grows wild and is also partly cultivated ; 
in Japan, it bears the name of “ Yeogoma " or Jingomashi The small 
round seeds contain about 46 % of fats and much protein (Keli.,nkr's 
analysis) ; they are edible, and the extracted oil is used as a condiment, 
for burning, for waterproofing paper for lanterns, umbrellas, etc. and for 
mixing with lacquer. The leaves of Perilla contain an aromatic oil which 
keeps off mosquitoes. The writer gives some information regarding the 
cultivation of this plant. 


[tlgg-fUf] 
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Camelia japonica. — This plant grows wild, but is also cultivated as 
an ornamental plant; its large seeds, which weigh up to 3 gm. each, are 
42 % husk ; the kernel contains up to 70 % of oil; the seeds are dried in the 
sun, and then pressed whole or husked, generally by heat process. Commer¬ 
cial Camelia oil, called “ tsubaki no abura is light yellow and fragrant 
when of good quality ; it is chiefly used for toilet purposes and also for lub¬ 
ricating delicate machinery, watches, arms, and in some places it is used 
for food purposes. It is often adulterated with other oils. Japan exports 
this oil to neighbouring countries. 

Camelia sasanqua Thumb. — This camelia, unlike others, flowers in 
winter ; the seeds, which are smaller and contain less oil than those of the 
preceding species, furnish an otherwise similar product. In addition to 
the seeds of these two Camelias the seeds of tea, which contain about 40 % 
of oil, are largely used in China, but not in Japan, for the extraction of oil. 

Cinnamomtim camphora Nees. — The Japanese name is Kusu no ki 
This tree produces small seeds which contain about 42 5 % of fats, extract¬ 
ed by heat process and transformed at ordinary temperature into a crys¬ 
talline mass with a fragrant scent like that of cocoa-butter It must 
not be confounded with oil of camphor, a secondary product of the di¬ 
stillation of the wood of the same tree. 

Machtlus Thumber^ti Sieb and Zun. — In Japan this tree bears the 
name of “ Isuknru '' or dog's camphor. It is one of the lyanracea' and 
the seeds, which are laiger than those previously mentioned, yield 65 
of fats Othei varieties of the I/aitraceoe aie also used, but not Laurus 
nobtlis, the seeds of which are rich in a fat which is extracted in certain 
countries. 

Torreya nuafcra Sieb and Zun. — This is one of the wild Tanaceac 
called by the Japanese “ Kaya ” , the fruit furnishes a siccative oil, used in 
cabinet-woik and also for waterproofing paper and as food 

Ccphalofaxus dnipacea Sieb. and Zucc. — This is also one of the Ta- 
naceae, the oil being used for similar purposes, it is however not edible. 

1 . V. 


1170 - Pressure in the Roots of Hevea brasiHensis, — )U)bilioff, w , m Anhicf 

loor de RubUrcuUis-r, Ytvir VJ, No 3, pp 113-124 Buitcu/om, March 1022 
The writer has studied the prCvSstire in the roots of Hevea brastliensis, 
and has arrived at the following conclusions : — 

1) The pressure in the roots is both positive and negative. In com¬ 
parison with othei tropical trees which have been examined, Hevea shovr<^ 
the lowest pressure. Tiees in full leaf have the highest pressure namely 
1442 atmospheres 

2) In Hevea the pressure in the roots shows scarcely any variation 
in the various periods of growth of the leaves. During the winter period, 
a slight tendency towards negative pressure was observed. 

3) Changes in weather have no influence on the pressure developed 
in the roots of Hevea, .so that during the rainy season no higher pressure was 
observed than during the dry season. 
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4) DifEerent hours of the day have hardly any material influence on 
the pressure, though slight fluctuations have been noted during the 
night and a slight increase was observed during the early hours of the 
morning. 

5) The insensibility of the pressure in the roots to changes in ex¬ 
ternal conditions in Hevea, is explained to a certain extent by the fact that 
these changes have only a slight influence on the activity of the roots of 
the tree, 

6) It is incorrect to speak of the direct influence of the pressure in 
the roots of Hevea on its production by driving the latex out of the lat- 
iciferous vessels or by causing the latex to ascend from the laticiferous 
vessels of the root to the cut surface. 

7) The low pressure in the loots of Hevea is only indirectly import¬ 
ant, because of its small influence on the life of the tree. 

8) There is more intense activity in the loots of young Hevea 

plants than in those of the full grown tiee, as may be ascertained by incis¬ 
ion. The piessures recorded are relativ^ely low (the highest was 1416 
atmospheres), but they leniain constant for several days, when they have 
reached the maximum F. C. 

1171 - Camphor in Tonkin (O. ~ CRi-vosr, Ch ami De Fknis, l', m BulUttn ilconomtnue 
I Jn iochtntf Year XXIV, No 140, pp 107-427, 22 lig^' Hanoi Haiphong, July- 

Allg 

This paper gives infoimatioii regarding experiments recently made by 
the various I'rench Colonies foi the improvement of their agricultural, 
industruil and commeicial resources, the wiiter liavdng been originally 
instructed in 1904 by the Tonkin Crov^ernment to ascertain the importance 
of the growth of camphor yielding plants in the Province of Bac-Giang. 
After a short historical account of the more recent works published on the 
subject of camphoi fiom 1903 to 1920 the writers made a botanical study 
of camphor trees. These are classified under 3 principal species glowing 
Wild in Indo-China. 

1) Ctnnamomum Camphora Nees and Kl>erm. — Laums Cam-- 
phora L. — Camphora officinarnm , grows in Y^u-the (Province of Bdc- 
Giang) and in the Provinces of N Amiam. It is called “ Raliuong in 
Annamite, “ Mdy Kao chuong ‘ May Khao Khinh " May Khao hoiu 
in Thai, '' Ivong nao in Chinese. 

2) Cinnamomum Balausae H, Lee., the wood of which has the smell 
of fennel Tliis tree has been of no importance as a producer of camphor, 
but it may be of interest on account of its essential oil. 

3) Cinnamomum Simondii H. Lee. which is very probably the cam¬ 
phor tree worked in Kouang-si. The species C. parthenoxylon Meissn., 
or false Camphor (in Annamite '* Vu huong '*) and C 7 . ilicioides A. Cheva¬ 
lier (in Annamite Git huong should doubtless be considered as syno- 
nymns of C. Simondii H. Lee. and C. balausae H. Lee. To these species 
should be added C. cecidodaphne var. caniflora, 

(i) See /?. Bejjt 1921, No 915. (Ed,) 
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Besides these camphor 3delding trees other plants which furnish sim¬ 
ilar products may be mentioned, namelyBlumea balsamifera T>, C, (i) 
(in Annamite Dai bi " and Co bang phienwhich produces a levorotary 
bomeol which can by oxidation give a levorotary camphor, identical with 
the camphor of Japan, except as regards rotary power. Another of the 
Compositse, resembling an Inula, was found by the writers in the Yen-the 
forest and some Chinese merchants have stated that a special essence called 
l/uc-nhi-lyinh " in Chinese, is extracted from it. 

The writers deal in a separate chapter with the chemical comjx)sition 
of camphor, its derivatives and the subject of synthetic camphor which is 
very important in its relation to natural camphor. Regarding s^mthetic 
camphor, it is important to note that Prof. SoJOiEivET of the Paris faculty 
of chemistry has stated that the product cannot be considered as a med¬ 
icinal drug because most of the artificial camphors have no action on po¬ 
larised light, while natural camphor is strongly dextrorotary, hut that it 
can be used for the manufacture of celluloid provided that it is freed from 
chlorine which remains as an impurity consequent on the use of hydro- 
chlorate of pinene as raw material. 

The distillation of camphor is very important and the yield is largely 
proportional to the kind of apparatus used Thus with the method used 
in Japan and Formosa and described by Davidson a 3aeld of 2 t 6 % by 
weight is obtained. On the other hand with the apparatus of Prof Moriyo 
of the College of Agriculture at the University of Tokio an average yield 
of 4.22 % in addition to a yield of oil of i to i 50 % of the wood used, was 
obtained. According to this authority a smaller yield of camphor and a 
larger yield of oil is obtained in summei and the contrary in winter. 
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During the last few years distillation of the leaves of the camphor tree, 
which previously was entirely neglected, has become very important and 
the writers, after having examined and compared the results obtained by 
men who have studied and inquired into the question, made experiments 
on samples from Tonkin. On a basis of the smell of bruised leaves, which 
varies with different trees, they fixed three classes of leaves each of which 
gave a different yield of camphor. Leaves of the first class, which smelt 
fairly strongly of camphor when bruised, produced from 0.48 to 0.56 % ; 
those of the second class, which gave out a faint smell of camphor when bruis¬ 
ed, yielded from 0.25 to 0.30 % ; tho.se of the third class, which smelt like 

(2) Sec K Feb 192^, No 171 (Fd) 
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pippins when bruised, gave no trace of camphor. The most favourable 
area for the growth of the camphor tree stretches from the 20th to the 25th 
degree of north latitude. In Formosa trees in the mountains give a higher 
5deld than those in the plains*; those growing in open places and much 
exposed to the sun give a higher yield than those which grow under shade 
in damp valleys. 

Heavy, well drained, deeply tilled clay soils suit camphor trees best. 
The Camphor tree requires plenty of potash and lime ; in Ceylon 196 lbs. 
of linie and 87 lbs. of potash (in the form of the ashes of refuse from the 
distillation of the leaves) are used per acre. 

The germination of the seeds is hastened by immersion in a vessel of 
tepid water at 25 ^ : this enables the good seeds, which are heavy and sink 
to the bottom, to be distinguished. The fruit is pulped by means of special 
iron sieves. This operation facilitates the germination of the seed which 
takes place 3 months later. When the young plants reach a height of 30- 
45 cm. they are finally transplanted. 

The camphor tree is also prox^agated by cuttings, by layering and by 
grafting. In Tonkin the best season for transxdanting is from February 
to March. 

The spacing between the young x)lants varies ; it may be : — 

1) 2.40 in. in squares giving about 700 plants per hectare ; 

2) 3 in, in squares ; about 450 plants iier ha. ; 

3) x>hints T.80 ni. apart in row.s 4.50 m. ax>art ; about 500 plants 
X>er ha. 

In Tonkin, on good soil, when 3 years old the xilants are 2 m. to 2.50 m, 
high and when 5 or 6 years old they reach a height of 4.50 ni. 

The leaves are gathered by means of sx>ecial ax>paratus. 

According to the spacing in the x>lantations the yield obtained is : — 

1) 70 kg. of camphor jjer ha. in the first type of plantation ; 

2) 45 kg, per ha. in the second ; and 

3) 50 kg. x^er ha, in the third. 

In the course of journeys made in 1920, the writers invevStigated the 
camphor resources of various districts in Tonkin (I/aiig-son, BAc-giang, 
Thai-nguy^n and Quang-si) and discovered some trees several centuries 
old which they describe in their x>aper. 

According to E. Gildkmeistkr and Fr. Hoffmann, the industrial uses 
of ^camphor and its derivatives are the following : — 

Spirit of Camphor, free from solid camphor, is used as a fuel oil by the- 
poorer classes in Japan. It is also used as a solvent of resin in the manu¬ 
facture of lacquer. The lanqi-black resulting from its combustion is used 
in the manufacture of Indian-ink. 

In Europe, safrol is extracted fioiii essence of camphor and the residual 
spirit of this preparation has many uses as light or heavy oil of camphor. 

Camphor forms part of the composition of celluloid. It is also largely 
used in pharmacy. 

The writers conclude their paper with a reference to the fact that, 

liitij 
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by the local Government Decree of Dec. 20, 1920, they procured the pro¬ 
hibition of the felling of camphor trees of all ages in Tonkin and they 
hope that the competent authorities will create a camphor Service whose 
duties would include :— 

1) The listing and registration, village by village, of the best seed 
producing camphor trees ; 

2) The collection from these selected trees of seed in sufl&cient quantity 
to allow the cultivation of these trees to be spread over as large an area 
as possible. 

3) The making generally known by means of active propaganda, the 
various processes of extracting camphor from the leaves. 

4) The management of a certain number of experimental planta¬ 
tions in different districts in order to ascertain the most suitable place for 
planting on a large scale. 

5) The observation and following up of the work that is being done 
in Formosa in the matter of improving camphor jdanting and the pro¬ 
cesses of manufacturing camphor. 

F. C. 


1172 - Ck>pah — J. r. amlF T) , ill Retuedc Vi Colome II, 

No. 4, pp. 543 -^ 57 * IJiii^seJs, 1921 ; Year III, Vol T, No 2, pp 20H-230, fig** 2, 
Brussels, 1922. 

The exports of copal from the Belgian Congo from IQ02, in which year 
339 640 kg. were exported, to 1912, when the export amounted to 
3755801 kg., have increased more than ten-fold. Owing to the great 
economic value of the product, which has increased at the present time 
by 1500 %, the writers undertook the study here reviewed. 

The name '' copal'' is given to a lesin secreted by certain trees be¬ 
longing to the lyeguminosae. Commercially this resin is known by various 
namesBrazil " animi or anime resin ''; Bombay, Calcutta or Fast Indian, 
Copal; Kanri cowrie " or “ cowdee copal, Manilla Copal, Accra Co¬ 
pal, which is commonly called ''gum anime in Knglish. This product is 
collected on the East Coast of Africa, in Zanzibar, Madagascar, Sierra- 
Leone, Congo, Guinea, Angola,. Gold-Coast, Southern Nigeria, Brazil, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Afiican commercial varieties are the most valued in the varnish 
industry ; they include 15 varieties, each of which have several qualities 
which only a very expert eye can distinguish. 

Copal is obtained from living trees as well as found in a fossil state 
buried in the ground ; for this reason the specific botanical origin of certain 
copals remains imknown or is very uncertain. 

On the East Coast of Africa, at Zanzibar and in Madagascar the com¬ 
monest species which 3deld the greater part of the resin are : •— Hymomea 
verrucosa and Trachylobium verrucosum ; in West Africa, Copaifera co- 
palUna, c. Guibourtiana and c. demensei ; American copal is derived ex¬ 
clusively from Hymoenea CourbarU ; the copal of Australia, New 2Sealand 
and Manilla is secreted by conifers of the genus Dammara. 
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The resin occurs in 3 forms : — 

1) green or soft copal; 

2) fossil or hard copal; 

3) semi-fossil or senii-hard copal. 

The first is collected direct from the tree and sold immediately after 
collection ; the second is found in the ground in more or less irregular 
voluminous masses, often bituminous ; semi-fossil copal has been buried 
in the ground for a shorter time and is never comidetely bituminised. Soft 
copal becomes milky and opaque in boiling water, while hard copal does 
not change. 

The colour and appearance of copals vary according to the commercial 
variety. 

Copals are di\dded into 5 categories according to their geograjihical 
origin : — 

1) Hast African coj)als ; 

2) West African copals ; 

3) New Zealand Kauri copal ; 

4) Manilla coital ; 

5) American coi)als. 

I. East African copai^s. 

a) Madagascar copal derived from f/. verrucosa, locally called " Tau- 
rouk Rouchi ", and includes three kinds :— green, fossil and semi-fossil. 

b) Zanzibar copal found only in a fossil state ; the tree which produced 
it has disappeared but has been identified by Kirk as being T, verrucosum 
which bears the name " Niti sandarusi " in the country, while the resin 
is called " Sandarusi ya nitin Zanzibar copal is the hardest of all and 
most in denjand. 

c) Mozambique copal derived from T, verrucosum, a species which 
tends to disappear to such an extent that at present it is hardly ever 
found except in a fossil .state. 

d) Inyambana copal, — This is a kind of copal which is seen in 
German markets, and is produced by Copaifera Gorskiana Benth. ~ Gors- 
kia conjugata Bolle ; the natives call it " staka " or " inthalaka 

II. West African copaes. 

a) Sierra-Leone copal, — Produced by C, guibourtiana, 

b) Guinea copal, — Prodiiced by C, copalUna, 

c) Belgian Congo copals secreted by 3 species of Copaifera :— C. ar- 
noldiana de Wild,, C, denteusei Harem, C, Laurentii de Wild. The follow¬ 
ing are the amounts exported during the last ten years : — 


Year 

1909 . * . . 

. . . . t. 

826 

Year 

1015 * • • 

... t. 4 260 

)» 


, . . ft 

976 

ft 

1916. . . . 

... ft 8 677 

» 

X9XZ .... 

. . . . ft 

2 139 

ft 

1917. « • • 

... ft 6911 


1912 .... 

. . . . ft 

3 756 

ft 

1918. . . . 

... ft 3 611 

» 

1913 . . • 

. . , • ft 

4 698 

ft 

1919. * . . 

... ft 6231 

ft 

1914 . • • • 

. . . . ft 

6 693 

ft 

1920. . . . 

... ft 1 3 2 50 
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The most valuable commercial kinds in the Antwerp market are:— 

1) Selected Congo copal gum, white. 

2) Selected Congo copal gum, slightly 3'ellowish. 

3) Selected Congo copal gum, amber. 

4) Selected Congo copal gum, brownish. 

Next comes common unselected Congo coital. 

In 1915 the price of Congo copal varied between 800 and 1000 fr. 
per t., in 1920 it reached 5500 fr. per t. ; at present the price is falling. 

d) Gabon copal, 

e) Angola copal, always of fossil origin. 

f) Gold-Coast copal, produced by a species of tree which grows in 
the Ashantee and Ikim forests and is not well known botanically. 

g) Nigerian copal, produced by Cyanothyrsus oblongus == C. Ogea = 
Daniella oblonga. 

h) Benguela copal. 

III. Nkw-Zkai.and Kauri CopaIv. — The tree of origin is Dammar a 
australis, a conifer which grows between 34<\5' and 37^.5* south latitude. 

In New Caledonia copal is derived from Dammar a ovata. 

IV. MAKii,rrA COPAX,. — This is the least valuable commercial copal 
and is produced by Dammar a orientalis = Agathis alba. It is not obtained 
from Valeria indica, which is an arborescent Dipterocarp. 

V. American copaxs. — These are almost all x^roduced by H. Cour- 
baril one of the Iveguniinosae common in Brazil, the Antilles, Venezuela, 
Mexico and Ouiana ; it occurs in the green and also in a semi-fossil form. 

The best valued quality in copal is hardness. 

In decreasing order of hardness come : — 


Zanzibar coiml 

Mozambique » 

Sierra-lyconc » 

Belgian Con^o » 

Oaboon » 


Angola copfil 
Benguela 
N ew- Zealanrl » 

Indian » 

Brazil » 


Of the characteristics which determine the market value of coxials, 
next in order come transparency, density (in inver.se x>roportion), colour, 
and resistance to fusion, the minima tenq^eratures of which are as folows : — 


Brazil copal 77 ® 

Kauri » 110® 

Angola » 125® 

I Cast African ^ » ..• i 3 t® 

Bemi-lossil Zanzibar » 139® 

Kossil Zanzibar « 158® 


Bags and boxes made of thin planks, giving insufficient protection 
to the contents and causing the pieces to adhere by pressure should 
not be used for packing. Copal is chiefly used for making thick varnishes 
and lacquers, and its other uses are of little importance. Spirit of copal 
is used to adulterate spirit of turi>entine. P. C. 
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1173 - The Chemisliy and Manufacture of Tobacco. — cnKsu;y,A. s (ChemKt, The 

Ameiicau Tobacco Co., New Y(jrk^ in The Journal of Industrial and Kmtneenng 

Chemistry, Vol. XlV, No <;, pp «j7 8i(>. Washington, 1 ). C., Sept 1922. 

The writer deals with the influence which chemical research has exer¬ 
cised on the manuring and cultivation of the tobacco plant, on the control 
of its diseases and on the different methods of manufacturing tobacco. 
The proportion of ammonia, phOvSphoric acid and potash in the soil has 
special importance for the growth of tobacco. Want of ammonia checks 
growth, excess of ammonia produces a strong, dark tobacco with a higher 
nicotine content. 

A manure deficient in potash or containing chlorides produces a to¬ 
bacco which does not burn well, l4me favours certain diseases. De-bud¬ 
ding improves and increases the size of the leaves because of the greater 
concentration of the available plant food. A few years ago potassium 
nitrate used to be added to tobacco during manufacture to make it burn 
better; now the use of suitable manures makes this unnecessar>\ Often 
bad burning or bad odour is due to the paper, which may contain impurities, 
difficult to analyse chemically, but perceptible by the sense of smell. 
Other improvements were made in the manufacture, s])ecially in the matter 
of the amount of moisture in the tobacco, which was regulated so as to 
prevent mould and to obtain products of unvarying composition. During 
the war chemical science succeeded in replacing varieties imported into 
the United States by other native varieties which had never previously 
l)een grown and gave good results. A. 1>E B. 

1174 - Temporary and permanent Shading of Cocoa, Ceffee, etc. in the Belgian 

Congo. — Kinds, R , in Halidtn dc V issoctation tUs Vlantiurs dc C acutchouc ct autres 

f^fodmts loloniaur, ViA IX, No- land’s, pp 80-Sn Anlweq), 

The question of temporarv and permanent shading for cocoa, coffee 
etc. plantations is very imj)oitant. and has long engaged the attention 
of Colonial planters. 

ICxperiments have therefore been made in the Belgian Congo, espe¬ 
cially at Maymbe, as the question is of s|>ecial interest in this region owing 
to the low altitude, the liigh temperature during the rain}" season, the 
irregularity and frequent scarcity of the rainfall and the long duration of 
the dry season. 

Temporary shade. — Banana-trees are Uvsed for temporary shade ; 
they are ((uite successful where the soil is very fertile and rainfall is abun¬ 
dant and regular, provided that they are removed in good time. As 
however removal entails much labour it is not carried out to the great 
detriment of the plantations. The writer long ago recommended that 
the banana tree, which has many drawbacks as a shade plant, should be 
replaced in the Belgian Congo by Ambrevade which is superior to 
all others {Cliioria cajanifolia, Lcucmia glauca, Indigofera, Tephrosia, 
Sesbania cegyptiaca, Ricinns communis, etc.) used for the same purpose. 

In the first place ** Ambrevade has the advantage of being a soil 
improver; it also grows rapidly into a shrub and attains a height of 2 
to 3 m. ; its leaflets are small and do not hinder the rain and mist from 
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reaching the cultivated i>lants, its roots are taproots and it does not re¬ 
quire much water; it can be lopped as desired and disappears through 
exhaustion in two or three years, and jfinally it yields seeds of high food 
value. Sowings should be made in pockets, preferably two or three 
months before the cocoa is planted, or immediately after transplantation ; 
two or three seeds are sown in each i)ocket and covered with two or three 
cm. of earth ; when they spring up only a single plant is left to grow 
per pocket. In sowing it is important to understand thoroughly how 
to arrange the direction of the shade plants which should have reference 
to the sun, dominant winds, etc. South of the Rquator, when two shade 
plants are used for each cocoa plant, one should be placed to the north¬ 
east and the other to the north-west forming, with the cocoa plant, a 
triangle with sides 50-60 cm. long ; when three plants are used, one should 
be to the north, the second to the east and the tliird to the west. The 
orientation will be the reverse in the zone situated to the north of the 
Equator. 

There are two species of “ Ambrevade , one, the greater '' Am- 
brevade " {Cajanus bicolor), is the better because it has a larger growth 
and two plants are enough to shade a cocoa i)lant ; the other, the lesser 
Ambrevade '' {Cajanus flavus), requires on the other hand three plants 
per cocoa plant. During the rainy season the shrubs should be lopped 
and shortened to i m , but exact data are at present lacking to show whe¬ 
ther the cut branches should be left on the ground or whether they 
should be burnt. 

Permanent shade. — The writer recommends for this purpose in 
the Congo the selection of trees with the following properties .— 

1) articulated petioles and moveable leaflets so as to avoid prevent¬ 
ing lain and moisture from reaching the plants below; 

2) deciduous leaves, so that the trees may not dry up the soil by 
continual transpiration ; they are less attractive to insects and in case 
of attack the insect can be destroyed by burning the leaves. It may be 
objected that trees with these properties would not shade the planta¬ 
tions during part of the dry season, but this objection is unimiiortant 
because, during that period, these trees bear numerous dry i>ods which, 
as regards shade, act similarly to leaves, and shade during the dry cold 
season is not so important as during the hot season. Selection of specie^ 
of shade trees :— The writer has tried Erythrina liihosperma (Dadop), 
Alhizzia stipulata, A. moluccana, Leuccena glauca, Deguclia macrophyUa, 
Ccesalpinta dasyrachis, Alhizzia Lebbek, Inga Saman, etc., but he considers 
that the best are A. stipulata and L. glauca ; if these trees cannot be ob¬ 
tained, A. Lebbek and I, Saman can be used. 

Method of planting, spacing, etc. — Young seedlings must be used, 
not cuttings which do not stand wind and whose spreading roots would 
be injurious to the plants requiring shade ; it is a good plan tq plant a 
certain number of “ ambrevade " at the same time as the permanent shade 
tree^, for the better shading of the cocoa and coffee plants while young 
These temixorary shade plants should be got rid of at the proper time 
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The permanent shade trees should be planted every 4 m. alternately with 
a cocoa or coffee plant; if trees of larger growth are used they should 
be planted 12 m, apart so as not to give too much shade to the plantation. 
Moreover, if the shade trees are planted every 4 or 8 m. a certain number 
would be lopped when they had grown up and the remaining trees would 
have slender trunks. It has also been suggested, instead of planting 
ordinary shade trees, to plant Elaeis which would be left to grow when 
the cocoa in the plantation was exhausted after 10 or 12 years, as hap¬ 
pens in some places ; there would then be a plantation of Elaeis in place 
of cocoa. At high altitudes, as coffee plantations require less shade, the 
permanent shade trees can be spaced from 10 to 15 m. apart according 
to the aspect of the ground. F. S. 

IT75 - The Cultivation of Py rethrum in Switzerland, — i'aes, 11. (Chef dc la station 

fttU^rale d'cs^is vilicoles dc naiisaum^, hi lira e d ha ft tie V Annua trc oi^ftcole de 1% 
Suisse 1921, paniph. ol 6 hgs ^ Ivausanuc 

The insecticide powder obtained from Pyretlirum (P. cineraricefo- 
Hum) is very effective against Cochylis and is obtained by pounding the 
dried inflorescence of the plant. It is found in a wild state and cultivated 
in Montenegro, Dalmatia, Herzego\nna and in the Quarnero islands (Is- 
tria) up to an altitude of about 1000 m. 

The powder t)btained is sx>ecially active if it comes from half-closed 
or withered flowers. Unfortunately it is difficult to recognise under the 
microscoiie whether the powder is that of flow^ers picked green or withered. 
The writer undertook the cultivation of the plant in Switzerland having 
regard to the difficulties of procuring authentic powder of good quality. 
Wlien collecting the seed it must be remembered that it is situated below 
the florets " which look like a floial receptacle. 

Sowing may be done either in Aprii-May, or in July-August as soon 
as the seed is gathered. Sirring sowing gives better results than later, 
since iu the plantation, jilants are ready for planting out in the autumn 
of the same year. 

Sowing should be done in rows 20 cm. apart. The seed should not 
be covered but simply jiressed into the soil and heaped over with leaves 
or fresh farmyard manure. 

Watering and light weedings are indispensable. 

Final planting should be done on well prepared soil without special 
manuring. Ground with a .south aspect and slightly stoney, is suitable. 
The i^lant does not tolerate wood ashes. Planting is done in rows 60 cm. 
apart, the spacing of the plants in the lines being 50 cm. While tl>e plants 
are taking root water moderately. During growth weeding without wa¬ 
tering is required. 

After gathering the flowers the pedriiicles should be cut with a sickle. 

Pyrethrum does not begin to bear freely until the second year. For 
gathering the flowers a dry, sunny day should be chosen. The flowers 
should be dried in the shade and can be gathered by hand or by using 
a shears. 
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The writer obtained the following yields1300 plants growing on 
450 sq. m. of land produced 30 kg. of dry flowers in the 2nd year; i kg. 
of dry flowers yields 6 kg. of concentrated solution of pyrethrum-soap 
which diluted to 60 litres is sufficient for treating 450 sq. m. of vines at 
normal spacing. It should be borne in mind that this solution should only 
be used on caterpillars of the first generation, for those of the second gen¬ 
eration get into the .seed as soon as they hatch out. P. S. 

1176 - Acclimatisation in France of Spskrtina Townsend/, a Soil-bindlng| 
Forage and Paper yielding Plant. — CoRBifeRE^, ami chevalier, in Buildtn <ie la 
Socich' Nationnlc d' icdimutaiton. Year 69, No 5, p 147 Paris, Aug 1922 

For some time Sparlina Townsendi (i) one of the Poaceae native to 
America, which spread rapidly and is useful for fixing loose sands, has 
been found abundantly at the mouth of the Vire (Manche). This jilant 
when young is excellent forage for cattle, and when full grown serves 
for the manufacture of pulp for paper. F. D. 

1177 - Study on the Pollen of Fruit Trees. -- seeXo otihis Huiuttn 

1178 - Influence of Grafting on the Resistance of Aurantiaceae to Cold. — Cottperc, 

(» , m La Paifumirie Modiriu, Year i 5, No H, i ^7-151 Lyons, Auc: 1022 

The writer, a breeder of the vines which are named after him, has 
carried out experiments since 1889 on the resistance of Aurantiaceae to 
cold. They are based on two principles i) drafting on Citrus {Citrus 
tfiptcra Desf,, the vSiberian orange) ; 2) ^selection of seedling plants. 

The work already done on this subject is reviewed and the re.sistance 
of Japanese orange trees [Citrus japomca Then, and varieties) is noted. 

The grafting of Agrumes on C. triptera is considered in Algeria to dwarf 
the grafts, but the writer has been able to ascertain that the tree so pro¬ 
duced runs to flower in an extraordinary manner, which is worthy of 
consideration when growing Agrumes for scent. J^y selection of seedling 
plants the writer has been able to get, for all species of Citrus, individuals 
more than ordinarily resistant to cold. Plants which have stood cold 
(__qo^ _^io« C. at Aubenas, where the writer worked) and which did 
not lose their leaves from frost, are grafted on C. triptera and stand cold 
as well as the Japanese Citrus (—14^ C). The writer descrities the method 
of grafting Agrumes on C, triptera and the precautions to be taken. 

The conclusions which he draws from his experiments are as follows : — 
This grafting will enable the growth of Agrumes to be extended almost 
throughout the zone of the olive tree, with the exception of low-lying places 
and on plains which are subject to hard white frosts : the maritime regions 
of the West of France, where Acacia dealbata, commonly called Mimosa, 
does not suffer from frost, would be suitable for such cultivation; the 


(i) AccoidinK to the Index Kewemts, Sparhna Townsendt a synonym of S. stneta which 
is found, in Italy in places inundated by hiaokish water near Venice, Monfalcone, Aquileja, etc 
G, ARCANGEli, La Plot a itahana, Lochchcr, Turin-Rome, 1894. (Ed.) 
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grafting of the Seville orange on C. triptera will enable a large quantity 
of flowers for the manufacture of perfume to be obtained without risk 
from frost; the durability of the grafts may be depended upon. 

P. C. 

1179 - Phylloxera-Resistant Vinestock. — biolktti, r. t., flossfeder. c. ii., ami vine orowino^ 
Way, A. E., In College of AifficuUure, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkelev, Cali¬ 
fornia, Bulletin 331, pp. 81-139, II figs., XII tabl. Beikeley, Cal., Oct. 1921. 

The resistance of a vine stock to phylloxera not only depends on its 
behaviour with regard to phylloxera but also on the graft which it bears 
and on the climate and soil in which it is grown. Each stock under in¬ 
vestigation should consequently be experimented with by grafting on to 
it the best graft and by growing it under various conditions. Work of 
this kind has been carried out at the California Experimental vStation 
since 187G. Among the publications of the Station, some thirty treat 
of phylloxera and vines which resist it; of recent publications the more 
important are Bulletins Nos. 127-131-146-148-180-192-187, Circular 76 
and the Bulletin which forms the subject of the present abstract. That 
Bulletin gives the results obtained with 21 resistant vine-stocks, some of 
them pure American Kinds (Rupestris St. George — R. Martin — R. 

Pisgah — Riparia Gloire de Montpellier) ; others hybrids between various 
American Kinds (Rip. x Rup. T01-14 — Rip. x Ru]). 330b — Rip. x 
Rup. 3309 — Riparia x Berlandieri 157-IT — Rip. x Berl. 420-A — 

Riparia x Rupestris x CorcUfolia iob-8 — Riparia x Ruiiestris X 
Candicans 1616 •— Rupestris x Candicans = Vitis Cham^mi \ others 
again hybrids between American kinds and Vitis vinifera (Araiiion x 
Rupestris i, N^> 2 and 9 — Mourvedre x Rupestris 1202 •— Chas- 
selas X Berlandieri 41-B — Cabernet X Berlandieri 333 E. Bour> 

risquon X Rupestris 93-5 — Tokay x Rupestris — Lenoir ^ Acstivalu' 

X Cinerea x Vinijera). 


Stocks recommended for each graft. 


Muscat. 

. . 4I'B 

420-A 

it»i -14 

Corinthe uoir .... 

. . 41-B 

R. Gloire 

A X R. n® I 

Coriiithe blanc .... 

• • 3306 

St George 

— 

Sultanina. 

• • 3309 

1202 

A X R. u® I 

Sultaua. 

. . 41-B 

A X R . n® i 

420-A 

Dattier de Beyrouth . . 

. . A X R 9 

A X R . n® I 

93 “^ 

ICuiperor. 

• ■ 3309 


A X R. u® I 

Comichou. 

. . R. Martin 

St. George 

41-B 

Tokay . 

. . 4X-B 

3309 

•— 

Malaga. 

• • 3309 

3306 

402-A 

Alicante Bouschet . . . 

. . 41-B 

420-A 

— 

Gros Mansec . 

. . 1202 

41-B 

— 

Petit 9 ilah (JJttrift) . . 

• . 3396 

420-A 

41-B 

St. [Macaiie. 

. . 41-B 

3309 

420-A 

I/agrein. 

• • 3309 

41-B 

1203 

Valdepeftas. 

• • 3399 

41-B 

— 

Semiiion. 

. . 3309 

420-A 

330 fi 

Palomino ....... 

3399 

3306 

41-B 


[ins-int] 
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Most of the results are arranged in tabular form and deal with:-^ 
i) qualities of stocks for growth in nurseries; cost of cuttings; facility 
of grafting; percentage and completeness of rooting; growth in the nur¬ 
sery ; 2) quality of stocks for general growth: character of the grafting 
union; vigour and longevity of the grafted vine; quality and yield of 
the crop. Other tables give the best stocks for each graft and the best 
stocks for general use. An abstract from the former is given in the 
table above: the first column indicates the best stock, the second the 
second best stocks and the third column the third best stock. F. D. 

1180 ~ On the Sensitiveness of Grafted Vines to Frost. — krobmbr, k (Oeiasenheim), 

m Wetn und Rebe, Year 4, No 4, pp 188 1Q4, Mainz, Au^r i, T022 

This is a general review of the question. Grafted vines are said to 
be less rcvsistaut to frost than non-grafted vines. But in France, CASTEiy 
and others have maintained that grafting on a resistant stock increases 
the resistance of the variety grafted ; Gmjtiur has gone so far as to ad¬ 
mit that by making a .series of grafts the resistance conferred keeps on 
increasing. 

Some experiments show the beneficial effect of stocks on the variety 
grafted. 

According to Cercet.ET, only a dela^ in the emission and opening 
of the buds is caused in .such cases, so that they do not suffer from late 
frosts in .spring. However, observations contradicting those mentioned 
above are not lacking, for example those of ObCRUN Careful investi¬ 
gations were made in Switzerland by Facs and Porchet who counted 
the buds killed by a hard fro.st in April iqij From these researches it 
was found that certain grafted vines suffered less than others which were 
non-grafted ; but the former weie young and robust, the latter old and 
exhausted. Vines of the same age grafted or not had the same power 
of resistance. As it is difficult in the open vineyard to get absolutely 
comparable conditions, the writers made experiment with a current of 
cold air at a temperature of C down to —3.5 C; the .stocks were 
Riparia X Rupe.stris ii Hufour; Rii)aria X Rupestris 3309 C and Mour- 
vedre X Rupestris 1202 C; the graft was Guetedel de Fontainebleau ; 
the same variety used as a direct producer served as control. The wri¬ 
ters took care to make their experiments with vines of the same age ami 
vigour. No appreciable difference was noticed. 

Fa.es has now renewed his experiments on \dnes at the Lausanne 
\dne growing Station (H, Faes, Gelees d'avdl, in Revue de Viticulture, 
vol. 56, p. 281,1922) and has collected them in several tabular statements. 
From these it appears that differences in resistance to frost should be 
attributed to age and not to grafting. L. V. 

1x81 ~ Programme of the Swedish State Institute of Experimental Forestry for the 
Period 1922 * 26 . — Meddelanden frdn statens SkbsfotsoksanstaU, Vol. XIX, Ko. i, 
pp. ()6-7o. Stockholm 1922. 

The Council of the Swedish Institute of Experimental Forestry 
has approved the programme for the period 1922-26 which decides that 
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the investigations commenced in the course of previous years (^) should 
be more energetically continued and includes in addition the following 
fresh problems : — 

(1) Problem of forest regeneration. — Fixing the best time for col¬ 
lecting cones; research on the prodtiction of cones by seed-bearers; stud¬ 
ies on the growth of oak, beech and alder so as to ascertain the import¬ 
ance of different varieties ; experimental growth of the pine of Noith 
Sweden in southern sods; growth at different altitudes of seed from va¬ 
rious districts taking into account meteorological conditions Experiments 
relating to different methods of selection; researches regarding the pos¬ 
sibility of developing close thickets of pine; treatment of the soil to as¬ 
sist natural reprodution. Determination of the l^st time for sowing and 
planting taking into account meteorological conditions; experimental 
growth on ground frequently frozen, on sterile soil and on marshy ground. 

(If) Dei elo'bment of forest redone — Collection of material for the 
study of the constitution and production of selected forest tree«^; this 
study will take into account data on regeneration obtained by various 
methods of selection Problem of felling forests, fnmia phj'sical standpoint. 

(III) an(^ inpiries of tree^. — The conformation of the ground 
m \arious types ot forest and the problems relating to it 

(IV) Spents of forest trees and accUmatisahon of exotic trees in Sued- 
en — rnniuction of Douglas fur and growth of seeds of known origin. 

(V) Research on foicsi sods — Phequency and distribution of the 
blown type of soil with vegetable mould m Central and Southern Sweden. 
Arrangement f)f material collected dealing with the soil and with sub-soil 
watei Effects of frost. The transformation of marshy land into for¬ 
est, revision of old drainage channels, further improvement of land in 
various regions and the effect of deforestation on soils. Experiments 
1 elating to the biological influence of lower animals on the nature of the 
soil, new methods of capturing these animals ; variation of form« accord¬ 
ing to the type of the forests , comparison between cultivated and vir¬ 
gin soils. Eventually other investigations will be made as new problems 
present themselves. Besides these matters, the Institute will make 
researches into numerous jiractical operations of forestry. A. DU B. 

1182 - The Distillation of Stumps and felling Refuse of Pinas ponderosa. 
(Western Yellow Pine). - See No 12-1 of th^s Ramt 

IJVRSTOCK AND PRERDING. 

118) - “Peste de Cezar” (Encephalomyelitis in the Horse) in the State of Farand 
(Brazil). - I’RHAiN, M <7 m Annales Midt int viUrtn uti, 67th Ytai, Nob H anU 9, 
PP VI Brussels, Aiu? Scpl 1922 

In the State of Parana, goods aie transported in carts drawn by horses; 
the latter are sometimes on the road for whole months and aie fed 
during the journey on maize purchased in the inns along the road Dur- 


(i) See R May 1919, No 60S 
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ing the months of July, August and September, these horses are subject 
to a disease, locally known as Peste de Cezar of which the S3mip- 
toms are the loss of one eye, followed by that of the other. At the same 
time, they lose the faculty of controlling their movements and there is 
a retention of urine, causing irregular and violent movements, coma 
and death within 48 hours of the outbreak of the disease. An anato¬ 
mical-pathological examination shows the stomach to be dilated and full 
of maize in a state of fermentation, the intestine always empty and the 
nerve centres covered with lesions. 

This disease, which the writer calls epizootic encephalomyelitis, 
is probably due to a fungus resembling Aspngillus, which grows during 
the above-mentioned months on the freshly-harvestc 5 d barley stored at 
the inns. The writer thinks this fungus causes the lesions of the ner¬ 
vous system. 

Pie also believes that the x>ossibility of the scarcity of vita mines 
in the food constiined (maize only) being the cause of the disease, may 
be excluded. The disease can be prevented by using well-harvested, 
(juite drN’^ and unfermented maize. E. V, 

1x84 - Should Milch Cows which react against Tuberculine be Sacrificed? — 

Calmbtte, a. (Sub-IXirecloi ot the Panlcur Institute at Paris) in Revue vHertnatre, 

Vol. I^XXIV, No, 0, ixp. 356>362. Toulouse, June 1922. 

The Board of Health of the Aisne l")ex>artment have exjxressed a 
tentati\e desire to make the tuberculisation of cows kept for Ihe jniblic 
milk supply compulsory, and to order that all cows which react against 
it be sent to the slaughter-house. It is clear that if it were proved that 
there is a large x^orcentage of milch cows reacting against tulxerculinc 
in I'ranee, the adoption of such measures would be attended with serious 
consequences, for it would cause a decrease in milk production and an 
increase in jirice of milk. 

It would }ye opportune, therefore, to examine some of the facts re¬ 
cently established regarding the part played by bexvine tuberculosis in 
human infection before putting these measures into execution. 

It is known that the bacilli of tuberculosis adapted to the bovine spe¬ 
cies have s]iecial characteristics which clearly distinguish them from those 
adapted to the human species, that the former are rarely met with in hu¬ 
man tuberculosis and that the latter are but very slightly \ 4 rulent to¬ 
wards cattle. I'or this and other reasons, it may be affirmed that bo\dne 
tubercuksis only plays a very small part in the etiolcjgy of human tubercu¬ 
losis, and that conse(|uently the campaign against it from the point of 
view of the safeguarding of the public health is of little importance. 

It is perfectly natural, on the other hand, that the economic inter¬ 
ests of agriculture urge breeders to protect tlieir cattle against bacil¬ 
lary infection, which causes a decrease in milk production and prevents 
the fattening of the infected animals. 

The extent of these losses is considemble ; they may be estimated 
in France, before the war, at 20,000,000 fcs. a year and in 1920, accord- 
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ing to the statistics of the Veterinary Sanitary Department, about 
2,000,000 cattle out of a total of 12,757,720 were tuberculous* 

The writer asserts that all those animals which react against tuber- 
culinc are not tubercitlous or liable to propagate the disease, but that 
reaction simply indicates the existence of a seat of infection which, in 
the majority of cases, remains occult or latent, and which, in many ani¬ 
mals, is cured when the latter are kept free frotii infection for a sufllcient 
lime. It is inadmissible, therefore, that cows, without any trace of 
disease having been detected after a clinical examination and whose 
milk contains no tuberculous bacilli, should be excluded from milk pro¬ 
duction on the mere pretext that they have reacted against tubercuUne. 
If this happened, it may be estimated that milk production in France 
would be reduced by a third, thus entailing a proportional increase in 
price without any appreciable advantage to public -health. 

The writer concludes with the assertion that from the sanitary x>oint 
of view the measure proposed by the Board of Health of the Aisne De¬ 
partment appears unacceptable. 

E. F. 

1185 - Skin-diseases among Livestock at Portorico. — - rivcra a. (inspector Veteri 

nario Aiixiliar), in Oobicrnn de Puerto RicOf De/yarlamenio dc Aqrtcultura y Trab'ifo, 
Circular No. 68, pp i-o San Juan, P R, April 1022. 

Very brief notes on the etiology, symptomatology and therapeutics 
of the following cutaneous diseases among domestic animals : swine gall, 
ox tumours, acute eczema of the ox, contagious eczema on the lips of 
the sheep, sheep gall {Sarcopfes scaliei), PsoropHs communis gall, tick 
epizooty (Ixoties ricinus), ox nettle rash, swine nettle rash, chronic ec- 
zenij^, sebaceous eczema, diffuse suppurative dermatitis, swine impetigo, 
phthiriasis, S. scetbiei gall of the goal and ox, ox hypodermiasis, ox tri- 
chophyty and siibcutaueous emphysema. 

E. F. 

1186 - Sheep-Killing Dogs in the United States. —coix, m. w, ia Farmen' Bulletin 
No i26H{Cfiited State:* Department of AI'ftculturc), pp. 1-30. Washington, June i<>22. 

Sheep-farming in the United States has greatly varied in the last 
5 years , the number ol sheep decreased from 64 millions in 1903 to 26 mil¬ 
lions in 1922, while the population has increased to such an extent that 
the present wool production of thr- U. S. is only one half of that required. 
The future welfare of the people therefore requires that the greatest ef¬ 
forts be made to extend sheep-farming. Tins is rendered easier and more 
profitable by the fact that grazing and feeds are comparatively cheap 
and the demand for meat and wool is great. Among the obstacles against 
sheep-farming which discourage farmers and jjrevent others from taking 
up this industry, should be mentioned the losses, sometimes consider¬ 
able, caused to tho fiocks by dogs. The dogs which kill sheep generally 
range in small groups of two of three, but sometimes alone. They pass 
over a territory of several miles, attacking and destroying the flocks 
they meet with; and as they carry on these operations at night it is dif- 
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ficult to find them and still more difl&cnlt to take them in grants de^ 
licto. Some dogs kill one or two sheep, others as many as they come 
across ; others again chase them tmtil they die of exhaustion ; these sheep 
are found dead without bites or wounds. Once a dog has killed a sheep 
it will kill others and will encourage other dogs in the same habit, w^hich 
habit it is very ditficult to cure. Their extermination therefore becomes 
a necessity. 

A good means of protection is to pen the sheep on a gra/ing-grounci 
surrounded by a wire netting about 2 metres liigh; but this is dear and 
can hardly be erected except on a small extent of ground. Better laws 
regarding the policing of dogs should be made than those which are 
now in force ; the people would help to maintain them and they could 
be easily and advantageously applied. A very high dog tax could be 
levied in order to restrict their numbers, and the residue of such tax 
applied to relieving the losses caused to sheep owners. In some States 
there is no special legislation in this direction ; the right to tax dogs is 
left to the parish, but this system does not give entire satisfaction. Other 
States have laws, which do not, however, require that the dogs be iden¬ 
tified ; others again reonire that they be identified and a description of 
the dogs kept in registers ; a t'ollar with a metal disk bearing a progres¬ 
sive number, the year and the name oi the State, is placed round the 
dog*s neck. In several States the owners are obliged to keep their dogs 
under control, especially at night ; in other parts dogs caught killing 
or chasing sheep may be killed, and iu others again this is allowed when 
the dog is found out of doors during the night without its owner, or when 
it is without its collar with the disk, or when it can be proved to have 
killed sheep. The most recent laws provide for the possible compensa¬ 
tion of the farmer for sheep killed or mutihited. In evciy’’ State the 
owner of the dog is held legally responsible for any damage caused by 
the dog, but owing to the difficulty of identifying the owner, the farmer 
generally is only insufficiently protected. Tnis is also the case in those 
States where farmers receive compensation out of the dog taxes, which 
are almost always insufficient 

In a word, the different States must take new, better and, as far 
as possible, uniform measures to remedy the defects of the existing laws. 
The writer quotes and examines the laws of the different States and draws 
attention to those of Michigan, which have given the best results. The 
writer advises all the States to adopt a law, with po&sible modifications 
and adaptations, based on the foliowring essential points : 

A tax to be paid on every dog of over four years, wliich must wear 
a collar with a disk supplied for the purpose ; all dogs must be kept un¬ 
der control duiing the night and the owner to be fined for any infrac¬ 
tion of this law. 

The farmers to be compensated.* 

Dogs without an owner or which are caught mutilating sheep or poul¬ 
try or fottnd on an euchisure not belonging to their owner, mav be killed. 

E. F. 


[iiw] 
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1x87 * Bxperime&ial Researeh on an Eruptive Disease of the Goat ol»served in 

Greeoe* — Blanc, G., Mblanidi, C. and Cabcenopstros J., in Anmles de VlnsHiut 

Pa^teutf Vol. 2 CXXVI, No. 8, pp. 614-618. Paris, Aug. 1922. 

An illness which attacks the goat in Greece has been observed, which 
seems to be caused by its feeding on certain jdants, amone which the most 
injurious is considered t^> be Hypericum hirsutum, known in North Africa 
on account of its phototoxic properties. 

In this disease, a thick, black scab forms on the muzzle, near the 
mouth and nose, from wliich exudes a serous liquid almost always ac¬ 
companied by oedema of the lips. Red, ulcerated papulae, covered 
with a thin pultaceous layer, form in the mouth ; and the breath becomes 
foetid. After 2 or 3 weeks, the scabs fall, the papulae disappear and the 
disease ^J'anishes. The writers obtained an artificial reproduction of it 
by using as a ^dnis an emulsion of crUwShed scabs in a physiological so¬ 
lution, or the product obtained by grating the papulae. E. F. 

1188 ~ Chemical Composition of the Bodies of Domestic Animals. — Murray, a. j. 

(University College, Reading), in The Journal of A^ticultwal Science, Vol. XII, 2nd Part, 

pp. I diagr. Loudon, April 1922. 

The chemical composition of the body of livestock is determined when 
its fat content is known, since the composition of the part winch is not 
formed of fatty matter is practically the same in all these animals and does 
not depend on the condition (degree of fatness) of the animal and varies very 
little with its age. The part which is not fat is composed of water, of 
proteins and of inorganic matter. The percentage of water decreases with 
age, as has been proved in the case of oxen and pigs and as it is permis¬ 
sible also to conclude in the case of sheep from the data at present available. 
The ratio of proteins to inorganic nmtter is the same for sheep and oxen 
and a little higher for swine ; it does not change with age in any of these 
species, but may be influenced to a certain extent by feeds. Individual 
variations are greater for swine than for ruminants. 

The following are the averages (in round figures) for oxen, taken 
from lyAWEs' and Gilbert's analyses: 

Composition of the bodily costituenls of oxen other than those 
formed of fatty substances. 

Animals during growth.-\sh 4 Proteins 20 Water 7 t> % 

Atlull animals. » • 6 » 22 72 Vo 

Following the results of T. ly. Haecker's experiments (i) the writer 
notices that among the non fatty constituents protein forms 79 to 84 % of 
the dry matter and inorganic matter the rest, i. e. 16 to 21 %. The ratio 
of proteins (P) to inorganic matter ( 7 ) is : 

P: 7 = 4.392 ± 0.215. 

The average percentage may be calculated by the formulae : 

P =r 0,815 (100 — y 4 ) ; 7 =: 0.185 (loo — A), 

(i) See R. Aug. 1922, No. 850. {Ed.) 
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To calculate A (percentage of water) the writer,made the graph of the 
values found by Habcker and thus obtained. 

A = 90 w — 0.03624. 

where m indicates the weight of the body without the fatty substances. 

Applying the same method of calculation to the swine analyses made 
by C. C. vSw ANSON (i) the writer finds for these animals the formula 

P = 0.83 (no — ^) ; / = 0.16 (100 — A). 

To calculate A the same formula as for oxen is used. 

The writer deduces from Lawks' and Gilbert's analyses that the ratio 
of proteins to inorganic matters is practically the same for sheep as for oxen ; 
but to calculate the water, a rather lower coefficient muse be used, namely : 

A =- 87 m 0.03624. 

By these formulae the average conxposition of the whole body at any 
time may be calculated when the live weight of the animal and its percent¬ 
age in fatty substances are known. F. D. 

1189 - Investigation on Milk ‘‘ Retention*’ in the Cow. — zeitzschmann, o in h ' Lnt , 
2nd Year, No. 4, pp. 229-237 Eyon'^, April 1022 

After having spoken of the normal secretion and flow of the milk, 
the writer turns to the mechanismof its “ retenthm " From ob¬ 
servation he believes that this phenomenon is clue to a mechanical ob¬ 
struction. The actual internal cause of the phenomenon Is a rapid and 
total displacement of that part of the teat which touches the sinus. Ac¬ 
cording to the writer, involuntary excitation of the musedes through 
the sympathetic system causes the retention of milk. There is a large 
number of smooth muscular cells in the middle layer of the cow's teat 
which can contract and thus completely obstruct the teat, driving back 
the milk which is normally near the lower part of the sinus, so that not 
another drop of milk can issue, the external passage being a)mpletely 
blocked. F. S. 

FEEDS 

AND 

DBEDINC 


1190 - Food Value of Oats and Tares as Green Forage Hay or Silage. — i. wood, t. b 

and Woodmann H K , DiRe^UibiUty of Oat and Tare Silage, Vhe Journal of Ai:rtcultural 
Science, Vol XI, Part 3, pp v>4 309 Koudou June 1921 — II. Woodmann, Jl. K , 
Comparative Determinations of the Digestibility and Metabolisable Energy of Oreen 
Of>ts and Tares, Oat and Tare Hay, and 0 ..t and Tar< Silage Ibidem Vol, XII, Part. 2, 
pp. i44-i4‘>, Apr IQ22. 

I. The Digestibility of Oat and Tare Silage, — Digestibility test made 
on 2 sheep during 2 periods of 14 days each. During one period they were 
given a maintenance ration of .500 gm. of meadow hay plus 100 gm. of 
linseed cake ;'to which ration during the seamd period, 1000 gm. of oat and 
tare silage were added. The coefficient of the digestibility of the silages 
was, respectively, for each animal; total dry matter 55 and 55.54 % — 


(i) See R. July 1922, No 751. (Ed) 
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crude protein 66.19 and 18.15 % — ether extract 75.50 and 82.31 % — 
non-nitrogenous extracts 53«49 and 50.85 % — cellulose 48.9 and 50.57 % 

— inorganic matter 49.7 and 50.63 %. 

II. Comparative Determinations of the Digestibility and Metabolisable 
Energy of Green Oats and Tares, Oat and Tare Hay and Oat and Tare Sil¬ 
age. — The two sheep on wliich the preceding test had been made which 
gave remarkably concordant results, thas proving that ^hey had the same 
digestive capacity, were used in these new tests. The oat plus tare mixture 
was fed as green fodder, hay or silage, during successive experimental 
periods of 14 days, in quantities of 4 — i — 3 kg. per head per day re¬ 
spectively, and contained, respectively, 1.299 0.840 — 0.819 kg. of dry 

matter. 

The digestibility of the green fodder for each sheep was : total dry 
matter 63.86 and 64 7 % — organic matter 65.65 and 65 5 % — raw pro¬ 
tein 61.53 and 63,1% — ether extract 52 04 and 51.9 % — non-nitrogenous 
extracts 77.03 and 76.5 % — cellulose 48 37 and 47 b % — inorganic 
matter 42.82 and 42.2%, Apph'ing the calculation to dry matter, there 
were the following average digestibility values : raw protein 6.83 % — 
ether extract 1,57 “ non-nitrogenous extracts 38.42 % — cellulose 

1.3*39 starch equivalent (Kki.i.nkk) per 100 gm. of dry matter 44.92, 

The digestibilit3" of hay for each sheep was : total dry master 65.15 
and 65,0 —* organic matter 66.58 and 66.1 % — raw protein 69.00 and 

()8.2 % — ether extract 37.32 and 368^^0 — non-nitrogenous extract 
71.70 and 71.3 — cellulo«»e 59.12 and 58 7 — inorganic matter 52.09 

and 53.6 Applying the calculation to dry matter, there were the 
following average digestibility" values : raw protein 9.48 — ether extract 
0.77 — non-nitrogenous extracts 32,66 — cellulose 17.06 — starch equi¬ 

valent (Kemner) per loo kg. of dry matter 43.24. 

The oat plus tare silage was very successful. It contained 72.7 % 
of moisture, and the dry matter was composed of 12.55 % of raw protein 

— 4.32 of ether extract — 45-57 % of non-nitrogenou.- extracts — 
29.44 "4 of cellulose — and y.12 % of inorganic matter. 

The digestibility of the silage for each sheep respectively was : total 
dry matter 64.38 and 64.1 % — organic matter 66.09 and 65.9 — raw 

protein 64.73 and 65.1 % — ether extract 73.04 and 73.4 % — non-ni- 
trogenous extracts 70.96 and 70.5 % — cellulose 57.62 and 57-1 % — and 
inorganic matter 45.04 and 43.7 %. Applying the calculation to dry matter, 
there were the following average digestibility values : raw protein 8.18 % 

— ether extract 3.17 ”4 — non-nitrogenous extracts 32.13 % — cellu¬ 
lose 16.81 — and inorganic matter 3.55 %. Starch equivalent (Kei.i,ner) 
per 100 kg. of dry matter 45 59. 

The metabohsable energy per loo kg. of dry matter was : green oats 
plus tares: 256 870 high calories — oat hay plus tare hay : 249 950 high 
calories — oat plus tare silage ; 259 080 high calories. 

Another feed test was made on the same animals with oat plus tare 
silage and the silage feeds of the preceding year. The latter differed from 
the others becau.se ; l) they had been cut when ripe, i. e. when the oats 
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had passed the milky stage and the tares were in full seed, instead of being 
cut when the tares were in full flower and the oat grain beginning to become 
milky ; 2) they had been left to dry on the field fox i or 2 days before being 
silaged, instead of being silaged 3 hours after having been cut; 3) an ordin¬ 
ary silo had been used, in which the maximum temperature of fermenta¬ 
tion obtained was 35^ C, instead of a small test silo, in which the maximum 
temperature was 25® ; in the first case the silaged feed was brown, in the 
second, green and sweet smelling. 

The results obtained with the silaged feeds the preceding year were 
distinctly inferior to those given above which is somewhat remarkable, 
seeing that they had been silaged under what are generally considered 
better conditions. By cutting the feeds to be silaged earlier, the yield 
is slightly less, but much more appetising and considerably more digestible. 

F. D. 

1191 -Digestibilityof Several Lupine products after their Bitterness had been 
removed^ and their Utilisation in Milk Production. ~~ Morgcn^, a, wind 

HEUSCR O., Sholbr, Ct aiwl OHLMi'K K m r>te Latutwiftsc}uiiihchen Veisuchs 
btationcH^ Vo) XCJX, fdsc 6, pp 206 3*57 Berlin, if>2 2 

Feed test in 1920-1921 at the Wurtemberg Agricultural Kxperiment 
Station at Hohenheim. The lut>ines had been rendered fiee of bitter¬ 
ness by the method suggested by Prof BFKGEirT (i) The products 
were: i) coarse seconds obtained by grinding lupines still green but 
deprived of their bitter taste , they retomed all the parts of the seeds, 
including the tegument ; 2) fine seconds, obtained like the foregoing, 
but better ground ; 3) lupine floir, fine, yellow, obtained by grinding 
lupines deprived of their bitterness and husked ; the bitter taste had al¬ 
most completely disappeared , this was also determined by dosing with 
alkaloid by the M\rch ans IvEDHRir method (Landw VersuchsstaHcn- 
nen, voh 98, p. 117) which gives the percentages ot o to o 05 %. 

The ration also included other feeds, such as: separated straw, 
potato mash and boiled potatoes, soy cake, beet to}>s chopped and dried 
with the lea\’es. 

A series of tables shows the following results : composition and di¬ 
gestibility of each feed and the rations; quantity and composition of the 
excrements , utilisation of each feed ; milk production in the tests made 
with ewes and goats ; analysis of the milk ; difference in yield of milk and 
its constituents obtained by feeding urea and lupine flour or seconds, 
or the maintenance ration only (tests on goats) ; analogous comjDarison 
between urea and lupine flour or cake on the one hand and soy cake on 
the other. 

Lamh tests. — Initial live weight 70-81 kg. Daily ration per head 

(i) Ilesciibed by Braum in Zett^chrift fur an^ewandte C hemte, 1 022, p. 4 5 As to the other 
methods for depriving lupines of their bitter flavour* see teb 1951, No 119 , Max Kl.iko, 
Dte Krteg^futtermtttel, Stuttgart, Kugen XJlmer* 191R, Pro). A Bruttini, RamaHsaf>e et uitU 
satton des dichUs rt rhtdu^ pour ValtmeniaUon d^^ hommes et de antmaux, pour les enerai^ et 
les tndustrte^ aertcole^ Uome, International Institute of Affricutture^ 1922 
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i) maintenance ration, 400 gm. of meadow hay plus 600 gm. of separated 
straw; additional ration of 250 gm. of lupine flour or 400 gm. of lupine 
coarse seconds ; 2) 500 gm. of hay plus 500 gm. of beet tops and leaves, 
chopped and dried ; 3) 1000 gm. of mixed feeds (equal parts of Ix^et 
tops and leaves chopped and dried and lupine fine seconds) plus 300 gm. 
of ha^^ 

The coefficients of digestibility obtained were : 1) Lupine flour : raw 
protein 9Q.7 %, pure protein 99 7 % (allowance made for the products 
of metalx)lism) ; fats 96.5 % . nitrogen-free-extract 87.3 %. 2) Lupine 

fine seconds: raw protein 96 2 % ; pure protein 96.1 %; fats 79.4 %; 
raw fibre 84.8 % ; nitrogen-free-extract 86 % ; 0 Coarse seconds : 952- 
9M %; 95*2-96.1 % ; 68.6-81.9 %; 96 % and 97-95.1% respectively. 
There was a very high degree of digestibility, therefore, for husked lupine 
flour and a rather high degree for all the constituents of unhusked lupine 
seconds. 

Su>ine tests (i). — Two animals of an initial weight of 26 and 27 kg. 
respectively received each day, one, 500 gm. of lupine fine seconds plus 800 
gm. of boiled potatoes, the other, 400 gm. of boiled potatoes plus 1000 gm. 
of the mixed feed described above. The coefficients of digestibility were : 
Lupine fine seconds : raw protein 96 % ; pure protein 96 5 % (corrected) ; 
raw cellulose 71.2 ; nitrogen-free-extract 82 9 ; mixed feed (seconds plus 
beet tops) . 92.692,6 — 91.7 — 61.5 — 8780 respectively. 

Lupine tests on swine, therefore, also show good digestibility, especially 
in the case of proteins. 

R( 4 bh*t tests, — Two animals of an initial weight of 3 and 3.3 kg. re¬ 
spectively received, in one test, coarse lupine seconds ; and in another, the 
abc^ve-mentioned mixed feed. The coefficients of digestibility for the 
seconds were : raw protein 98.2 %; pure protein 98,1 % (corrected) ; 
fats 93.5 ; nitrogen-free-extract 79.7 , and for the mixed feed : 97 i — 
97,0 — 50.0 — 80,7 respectively. 

Sheep tests, — The basal ration per head per day consisted of 650 gm. 
of meadow hay plus 500 gm. of straw : the additional ration — 216 gm. of 
lupin<^ flour or 354 gm. of lupine coarse seconds, or 25«) gin ol soy cake 
plus potato mash arranged so that the .starch and the pure digestible 
albumen contents were equal in all rations Initial weight St-SQ 

Basing the value of the rations on the quantity and composition of 
the milk produced, it wa.s seen that lupine flour and seconds are on an 
average about equal to soy cake ; the first two, however, seem to be more 
favourable than the last lor the formation of fats in milk 

(toat tests. — In some tests lupine seconds and flour as well as soy 
were fed as a i>artial substitute for a basal ration poor in proteins, and 
also partly as an additional feed added to this maintenance ration. As a 
basal ration all the animals received 500 gm. of meadow hay plus 400 gm, 
of straw ; two of them also received 400 gm. of potato mash or 304 gm. of 


(t) See JR. JuJy, 193*, No. 7$7. 
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boiled potatoes, the quantity of which was progressively diminished when 
lupine flour or seconds, or soy cake, were fed, but was such that the starch 
of the ration was always equal. 

In the case of goats also, lupine seconds and flour were almost eipal 
in value to soy cake, though slightly less than in the case of sheep. Here 
also it seems that lupine products particularly favour the formation of 
fats in the milk. 

In conclusion, lupine products, deprived of their bitter flavour, form 
an excellent protein feed, accepted by all the animals, which can be easily 
kept for a long time, is very digestible both for ruminants and swine and 
is almost equal to soy cake in favouring the secretion of milk. 

F. D. 

1192 - Ck)coanut Cake as Feed (or Milch Cows and Breeding Siock generally. — woll, 

F W. m Colic e of At^itculture, Ai^ricultutal hxbcrimeni Station, Bcfkilcv, Caltfoima, 

BulUttn No 335, pp 241-253. Berkelev, Cal Nov 1021 

Information on the origin, composition, digej^tibility and food value 
of cocoanut cake ; report of 2 feed triaU on milch cows with rations contain¬ 
ing this cake ; its value as a feed for milch cows and other breeding stock 
(horses, swine and poultry). 

The importation of cocoanut cake in the ports of the Pacific in the 
United States reached 201 3()0 t. in 1918 and ibi 240 t. in 1920 , it may 
be assumed that this consumption will show a constant increase 

According to analy'-es made in recent years by the I)i\dsion of Nu¬ 
trition of the Univeri-ity of California, and by the “ State Bureau of Food 
and Drugs of the same vState, the average maximum and minimum per¬ 
centage composition of ground cocoanut cake is, respectively" . moisture 
10-55. 6.9, 16.7 — proteins 20 69, 18 5, 22 4 — fats 8 78, 6.5, 10.7 — cel¬ 
lulose 9 60, 5.7, 14,7 — nitrogen-free-extract 44.41, 39 6, 49.5 — ash 5 97, 
5.1, 7.0, 

The average digestibility determined by several investigators for oxen, 
sheep and swine is : dry matter 82 % (from 75 to 90) —- raw protein 85 % 
(from 75 to 90) — fats 98 % (from 96 to 100) — cellulose 50 % (from 23 
to 73) — non-nitrogenous extracts 83 % (from 80 to 87). Nutritive ratio 3 5 
These data compare very well with those of the commonest concentrated 
feeds. Both in digestibility and in its total nutritive con<-tituents, co¬ 
coanut cake approaches cotton cake and barley and is a little superior 
to wheat-bran and dry beet pulp. 

In the first tef^t, 3 groups of 8 cows received a mixture of : maize bran 
300 parts by weight plus crushed barley 210 parts plus cotton cake 200 parts 
plus dry beet ma^-h 300 parts. In all, the cows received 7 kg. of concentrat¬ 
ed feeds per kg. of butter produced ; in one group 2 kg. and in another 
4 kg. of this quantity of concentrated feeds were cotton cake. The time 
during which the test lasted was divided into 2 periods of 6 weeks each, 
during which the 2 groups receiving the two different quantities of cocoa- 
nut cake were interchanged. In addition to the concentrated feeds, all 
the cows received lucem hay and sugar sorghum silage. 

The second test was made with 2 groups of 6 cows, which received 
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during the first period, in addition to the lucem hay and silage, the ordin¬ 
ary standard mixture of concentrated feeds, and during the second period, 
the same mixture to which oocoanut cake had been added ; and the 2 
feeding periods were interchanged for the 2 groups. The concentrated 
feed mixture composed of : 120 kg. of wheat bran plus 140 kg. of crushed 
barley plus 100 kg. of cotton cake plus 100 kg. of dry pulp. The amount 
of concentrated feeds given was 7 kg per kg. of butter produced ; when co- 
coanut cake was fed, 2 kg. of the concentrated feed ration were replaced 
by the Jrame weight of cocoanut cake for all the cows except those which 
received 3 kg. or more of concentrated feeds per head per day. the former 
had 1.5 kg. of cocoanut cake per head per day in place of an equal weight 
of concentrated feed mixture. 

In the first test, the dailj’^ average production per head for the 3 groups 
respectively was (contiol — ration of cake — double ration of cake): milk 
^ 5 I ^ 9 kg 8.1 kg. — milk ^olids i 139 kg., i 243 kg. and 1.141 kg. 
— nulkfats35i, 4i2and384gm Relative value of the rations: consumption 
per 100 kg of milk 181, 192 and 202 kg. of the dry matter of the feeds —< 
105, 114 and III kg of digestible dry matter ; con'-uniption per kg. of 
milk fats 42 Q kg , 41.2 kg. and 42 3 kg. of dry matter — 24 9 kg , 24 5 kg. 
and 25 3 kg of digestible matter. 

In the second test the daily average production for the 2 grouiis re- 
spectivelj'' was (ration with, and ration without, cocoanut cake) milk 
^3.5 kg and 13 7 kg — milk solids i 73 kg and 1.71 kg. — milk fats 495 
and 504 gm. 

The results of the 2 tests prove that feeding with cocoanut cake tends 
to slightly increase the fat content of the milk and to reduce the natural 
decrease of lactic secretion in j)ropf>rtion to the dura cion of such feeding. 
The rations containing, in addition to the standard mixture used by the 
Californian breeders (barley plus bran plus cotton cake plus dry pulp), a 
supplementaiy ration of cocoanut cake, proved lather superior to those 
without it Neaily all cows will eat about i kg. per day of this cake, but 
some lefuse double the quantity, even when mixed with the feeds they 
prefer, F. 13 . 

1193 ^ Hie Asphodel as a Food for Animals. --- Marchand, o , in BuiieUn de h Soc%Hi 

d*Htstotre futlufelle de VAirtquc du Nord^ Vol 13, No (>, pp. 202-205, i fig, Algiers, 
15th 5une 102" 

The aqueous or alcoholic extracts of the tubercles, flowers and leaves 
of the asphodel are not poisonous fv>r'animals The tubercles were eaten 
by man in ancient times and are so even up to the present day by certain 
tribes such as the Tuaregs. Many domestic animals (swine, goats, oxen, 
mules, dogs, chickens, ducks, etc), feed on them. As these tnljcrcles 
contain a rather large c[uantity of inulin, they may be used with advantage 
in time of famine for feeding livestock and e\en for human consumption. 

Peeled, l>uled and crushed and mixed with a little barley, the tuber¬ 
cles were always freely eaten by a cliicken, on which the writer experi¬ 
mented, 140-160 gm. per day being consumed. The bird fattened tju 
it, but less so than the control. L. V. 
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1194 - Albonmi teplboed by Urea Intbe Food of HUk-prodaeing Aainab (i). — 

I. Morcsm a., WxNDHBtrsBR, C. aiul Om.MKB* K.» Uber den Breatz von Biwesss dutch 
Hanxistoff bei Milchtieren, Die LandwirtschaHlichen V^r&uchs$taiionenf Vol. XCIX, Part. 6, 
PP- 359-366. Berlin, 1922- — II. Hansen, J., FuttCrungsversuche mit Hann.<%toff bei 
Kiihen, Deutsche Landwirtschafiliche Tiertucht, Year XXVT, No. 32, pp. 313-313* 
Hanover, Aug. ii, 1922. 

J. — Feed tej-t made in 1921 at the Agrarian Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Hohenheim (Wnrtemberg) on a sheep and five goats. Comi)ara- 
tive tests were made with urea and soy cake. 

The sheep received : 650 gni. of meadow hay plus 500 gm. of straw 
plus 500 gm. of potato mash ; during the period of substitution, 39.1 gm. 
of urea took the place of 76 gm. of mash ; the starch value thus remain¬ 
ed the same. 

Four goats received 500 gm. of hay plus 400 gm. of potato mash, 
which were afterwards replaced by 304 gni. of boiled potatoes; during 
the periods of substitution, 200 gm. of soy cake were given instead of the 
304 gill, of bc)iled potatoes, or 31.3 gm. of urea instead of 46 gm. of boiled 
potatoes. The fifth goat only received, as basal ration, 500 gm. of hay 
plus 400 gm. of straw ; and in the periods when a compkmentary ration 
was also given, it received 200 gm. of soy cake plus 126 gm. <^f boiled pota¬ 
toes, or 31.3 gm. of urea plus 242 gm. of boiled potatoes. The digestibi¬ 
lity results of the rations are given in Table I. 


Tahi^k I. — Feeding tests on a sheep and five goats : comparison between 
the fundamental nation, the ration with protein substances (s^>y cake) 
and the ration with urea. 



1 Sheep 


Ooats 


1 

Fundament- j Ration j 

I*\indanient- 

' Ration 

1 M’ith 

Boy cake 

I 

1 


al ration with urea j 

1 1 

al r.'ition 

Si arch content of ration in kg. 

i 1 

1 I 


1 

per 1000 kg. of live weight . 

12.1 [ 


13-7 

Pure digestible albumen per 

i 

(maximum 

14.7 ; mini 

1000 kg. of live weight: 




calculated from the nitrogen ^ 
of the excreta, insoluble in ! 

1 

i f 


1 

peptone.. ’ , . . | 

i I 56 1 1*52 

1.71 

3-75 

calculated from the total nit¬ 




rogen of the excreta . . . 
Total raw protein digested per 

1-37 1 I 33 

' 1 

X. 5 X 

3.54 

xooo kg, of live weight . , . 

2.53 ; 4-59 

2.93 

5.14 1 

Nutritive coeBicient. 

t 

1 

I : lo.i i I : 9.8 

J 

X : 10 

M 

V 

M 

(1) Normal amount 31-3 gm. 

— (2) lyarge amount of 47 gm. 



^ntion 
with urea 


1.66 

1.45 

5.26 0) 
6-49 (2) 
: 9-8 h) 
■ 9.5 (2) 


(i) See J?. Nov. 1921, No. 1x47 (Ed.), 
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Taking the figure lOO as representing the milk yield and each of its 
constituents for the periods during which the basal ration only was given, 
Table II shows the results obtained for the period during which urea or 
soy cake were fed. 

Compared with pure albumen ( - loo) urea, in the tests made in 
1921 on goats, gave an average of : milk, 83 ; dry product 93 ; fats 105 ; 
and nitrogen 95. The average figures given by the test made in 1918-1920 
were respectively • 86 — 89 — 102 - 92. The results theretore cor¬ 
respond sufficiently. 

Finally, it has been proved that albumen may be to some extent re¬ 
placed by urea without reducing the milk yield, and that the price alone 
will enable it to be deckled whether this substitution is advantageous or 
not barge fpiantities of urea, however, should be riv<dded. 


Tahij II. — Mxlk proctKction o! tamed .^ith urea Of soy cake as compared 
7 cith the fundamental ration alone (~ 100) 



Urea 

Milk 

1 I>r> PTodiKtrs 

1 

1 

Fats j 

1 

Nitrogen 

Sheep 

. 

137 

1 ^41 

I4I 

^37 

(»oats . 

< akc 

97 

104 

118 1 

109 

Croats 

• • . 

115 

III 

108 

XI2 


II. — Numerous feed tests on cows with urea, at the Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of the Kbnigsberg Unhersity. For some cows the test lasted iH 
months ; in some cases only 100 gm c^f urea per head per day were given, 
and never more than 200. This product was always mixed with the fun¬ 
damental ration (n.angold, potab) refuse and finally, concentrated food) 
and this mixture was given twice a day in equal parts, morning and 
evening. In addition, each cow received 50 gm of salt 

The total period in which urea was fed anu unted to 1872 days. 
Alb the cows, without exception, willingly^ took feeds mixed with urea. 
There were no cases of indigestion being caused through this product; 
there is no harm therefore in giving urea to cows so long as the dose does 
not exceed 200 gm, per day. 

The results of these tests are as follows: 

1) It is very probable that when there is an insufficiency of albu¬ 
men, not only the starch in the ration but also urea may be used, 

2) So long as the feeds contained a sufficient quantity of carbo¬ 
hydrates, the cows tested, even when they only received a fundamental 
ration in which albuminoids were too scarce for the maintenance and pro¬ 
duction of milk, but wliich was completed with urea, gave a milk yield 
little if at all inferior to that obtained by a ration sufficiently rich in al¬ 
bumens. 
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3) The additicn of urea to a ratirnT)cor in albumens but contain¬ 
ing sufficient starch, increases milk producticn and its fat content. 
Urea (nly has this effect cn ruminants and is explained by the activity 
of the schizoniycetes in their digestive organs. A certain quantity of 
nitrogen, it is true, is more efficacious in the form of albumen in the feeds 
than in that of urea, but the latter may replace the former to a consider¬ 
able extent without interfering with production. 

5) The increase in weight by the use of rations sufficiently rich in 
carbohydrates, is 1 < wer when urea is added instead of albumen. The 
milk, however, does not seem to form at the expense of the proteids accu¬ 
mulated in the organism. The cows tCvSted, indeed, generally showed a 
slight redi^cticn in weight dining the first weeks of the test with a rati(>n 
containing urea ; but there was an increase of weight afterwards, though 
not much 

6) Where feeds are rich in carlx)hydiates but poor in fdbunien, 

urea nia^ be (t practical value (i). V 1 ). 

1193 Swine Heredity: Swine as a Reserve S^ck for Experiments in Heredity. — 

Naciishetm, U , in Zeitschnti fur Schie'etnezuchl, Vol XXIX, No. 5, pp 6*5 71, 2 figs 

Neudumni, March i-s, 1022 

The beginnings of the prestnt science of heredity date from the year. 
1900. The theoretical pregress made duiing the last 20 years, however, 
has generally been based on expeiimcnts made (n such animals as guinea 
pigs, mice, etc., which are very prolific, increase rapidly and c( st little 
to breed 

For this reason our knowledge of the heredity factors of’swine breeding, 
which is of such importance in farmimr, is slight and discimnected. 

An increased knowledge would, hewever, be veiy important from a 
practical print c^f \iew, for it would ensure much more satisfactory lesults 
than these at present available, and breeds could be modified at will. 

Some data are available on the transmi‘'SU>n of colour * for instance, 
a cross between a Beikshire and a white pedigree pig nearly always results 
in white young, veiy rarely in spotted, and never in black. No experiment 
has been made as yet on the influence of heredity on the first and second 
hybrid generatkuis. 

From the iarnier s point of view, a knowledge of the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of the number of teats is much more important; experts generally 
keep this in view and only rear sows with a number of teats not less than 
a given minimum, but it would be very difficult to find a breeder who 
notes the variation of this number in the hoar and in the young of the 
boar and sow in order to gain useful information regardir^ further breeds. 

It would be valuable from the statistical pc'int of view to collect 
these data, and would alk.w a scheme to be drawn up for the hereditary 
transmission of the number of teats. 


(i) Tor a description j» eifemo of these tests see: G. OldbmbuFG: Landmrtscharflichi 
JahfhUchif, vol lyVII, la^^c 2 Berlin, P Parey, 1922. Another urea test on a cow was 
made with much s-uccees by Voltz. see K Nov. 1921, No. 1147. (SA 
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Another important factor is the power of reproduction: but research¬ 
es and observations on this subject are rendered rather difccult owing 
to its complex nature. The above-mentioned factors and others, such as 
resistance to disease, the nature, quality and quantity of the meat and 
fat, are heredity factors ot which it would be very useful, from the practical 
point of view, to know the action and mode of transmission. 

On these subjects, and with the aid of the Prussian Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and the Experimental Station for Swine Breeding at Ruhlsdorf, 
the writer has begun research work, the results of which he will give in 
future articles. K. E. 

1196 - Investigations on the Growth of Livestock. — Schmid, a , in Landwtrt^chafUiches 

JahfbuchdcfSchuiti'.z,YGSitKXKVJ,^o 3 » PP* Berne, / presented 

h\ the Central Dcpnrtmeifit of the Federal Agricultural Experiment and Analysis 

St at on^) 

The writer highly recommends the taking of the bf)dy measurements 
of livestock. By putting the classification on an objective basis, a better 
scientific description of the forms of livestock may be obtained. The invest¬ 
igations are of sjiecial importance in connection with the growth of females 
of the red spotted Simnienthal breed. The method differs from the previous 
methods in the fact that periodical measurements are started from the 
third day after the birth of the calf, and continue up to the age of 6 years. 

The investigation was completed by the regular weighing of the animals 
and during the fir<t year careful observntions were made by means of 
monthly measurements. In all, in body measurements were taken, of 
whicli 84 have been utilized in this study. The principal object of these 
investigations is to encourage a uniform method in enquiry which mil be in 
conformity with the practical needs of breeding. At the same time the 
wiiter gives a characteiistic and exact de^'cription of the Simmenthal 
cattle from their eiirliest age to the adult stage, with tlie periodical modi- 
ficatiom in .their external form. 

The summari/ed resiilts show that during the first year the measure¬ 
ments of lieight, and dtiring the second and third years those of width and 
length, show the greatest increase. During the fourth year, on the contrary, 
the length is of most importance. 

In the chapter dealing with the application of the results of these 
investigations, practical conclusions are given regarding breeding and 
feeding, judging of cattle and the periodical increase in growth of the 
animals. The writer calls special attention to the tardy growth caused by 
premature weaning or weaning for too short a period and by changing 
feeds t(,o fpiickly. 

In order to facilitate the more detailed study of the results 8 tables 
are given showing the averages of growth during the different periods and 
7 other tables with graphs showing the modification of growth. In ad¬ 
dition, a table based on the relation between the average body measure¬ 
ments an<l the average height of the withers gives in a striking way the 
chief results of these experiments. A. 
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1197 - Zebu Selection for Milk Produetlon in BmiL — a Faunda moderm, Voi vn, 

No 7 , 5 Pp, 4 figs> Kio de Janeiro, July 1932. 

M. JoAo I'E Ahren has experimented in the selective breeding 
of the zebu for milk production on his “ Fazenda Ithoca at B6a Sorte 
(I/eopoldina, Rio de Janeiro State). By his choice of breeding stock, 
proper care in rearing and abundant teeding he has obtained a herd re¬ 
markable not only for its high milk yield but a ho for its docility. In a 
check milking test (once a day for two consecutive daj's) 3 pure-blooded 
female zebus produced an average of 5.4 litres per head at each milking; 
IQ females of % zebu blood and 14 milch breed yielded an aver¬ 

age of 4.Q litres per head at each milking . and ii females of ’/g zebu 
blood and European milch breed, 5.5 litres pei head. The liighest yield 
(7 lities the firs^ day and H litres the second) was given by a fenivile of 
blood , no milking yielded less than ^ 5 litres ol ntilk. F. D. 

1198 - Comparative zootechnical Value of the Zebu and the Ox. — C\v\lca.vti, p , 

I ainura I ( riacao, Ytidt Yli, No u pp i 5- r 12 i Kindt T«ineiro, June 1932 

Tl^ Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture has entrusted the « Posto Zoo- 
technico v> at iMnheiro, ol which the writer is Director with a series of experi¬ 
ments for the purfiose of determining the value of the zebu for the improve¬ 
ment of stock-breeding In the 1921 Re])()rt, presented to the Director 
of the «Servi(^o dc Inclustria Pastorial», the writer examines the much- 
discussed ([Ueslion of the specific name to be given to the zebu and whether 
it should be considered as a species 01 that the view of Tampuujni that the 
zebu and its varieties are simply different types of the Bos Taurus genus is 
correct. 

The measurements taken by the writer of 20 prize animals and 10 
bought by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, proved that the form of the 
zebu is asymmetrical, i e doe^ not correspond with th correct zoometrical 
proportions 

The following table shfiw^s some of the measurements: 

Mcinurements of zeh r hred hv selection. 



1 

I 

*5 \c.<r-uld 
Males 

T >tar f)ld ' 

' Males 

3 \ ear-old 
Females 

Height to wither*' 

1 

« 1 

*47 ' 

' 1 

X 19 

I 25 

length of trunk .... 

. » 

^ 75 

r 23' 

138 

Height of bieast. 

» 

0 79 

053 ! 

0 60 

Measurement rotuid breast 


2 /{O 

. 1 

— 

Front width of breast 

9 

0 52 

038 i 

0 3S 

Width of pelvis . . . 

’ 1 

057 

1 0 30 

u 32 

Width of erfiup . 

• 1 

055 

1 ^34 1 

mmmm. 


The zebu when kept in the stable, requires more intensive feeding than 
the ox and shows a slighter increase in weight in proportion to the food 
consumed, which tallies with its large skeleton. The average weight at 
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tilth was 26 kg. ; at 3 months 65 kg. ; at 6 months 141 kg. ; at 9 months 
211 kg. ; at 24 months 315 kg. ; and at 36 months 316 kg. The ratio of 
nutrition in the rations consumed in the periods between these ages was 
respectively : i : 5.0 — i : 4.8 — i : 3.4 ~ i : 3.6 and i : 4.8. 

In one test, 5 female zebus and 5 cows were kept on the same scanty- 
pasture from October to December: the first weighed, on an average, 285 
kg. I^efore going out to grass and 303 kg. after ; the second, respectively, 
and 405 kg. Rven on pasture therefc>re the zebu is very inferior to 
the ox in the utilisation of feeds. On the other hand, it shows greater re¬ 
sistance to tick and other external parasites. Dutch cows are particularly 
.subject to such attacks, while Limousine cows are less liable than the 
other Kuropean breeds te.sted, viz. Hereford, Schwytz and Dutch. 

In Brazil cattle are bred chiefly for meat and for work. Zebus are 
not suitable as store cattle because their utilisation of feeds is slow and poor. 
The writer therefore advises a very limited use of them for crossing with 
European cattle, and among these a choice for this purj^ose of small types, 
of wbich it is desirable to increase the frame. A first generation crossing 
may be tried, followed bv cross breeding for the market with Kuropean 
store cattle. This method will be tested at the (1 Posto Zootechnico» 
at Pinheiro. F. D. 

ri99 - The pure-bred Cattle of Gian-Donnersberg (Palatine) — ksskuchcn i:d (Tier- 

✓uchtiustilut flor Technischen ilochschule, AJiinchen , in Deutsche JMndu’tti^ch/ifUichc 
herzuiht, Year XXVI, No ’7. Pl> ^(*2 s (iff*'. Uanovei, Ju 1 \ 

Little has been published on the Glan-l>onnersberg breed of cattle, 
which is rather numerous in the Rhine Palatinate and the neighbouring 
Rhine ])rovinces ; nor is it so important as the black s])otted and Simmen- 
thal breeds. In West Germany this breed cannot be replaced, even by 
the Siinmental, which is inferioi, from the point of view of acclimatiza¬ 
tion, haidiness, economy and production. 

The history < f this breed only dates from 1750. Previously regulations 
as to the keeping of bulls and piisturing already existed ; but no mention 
is made in them of the Glan-Donnersberg breed. It may therefore be 
taken as a fact that it belongs to the breed which spread all over the South 
ot (^rmany after the Thirty Years’ War. It is divided into the Gian 
and Ik^nnersberg varieties, because in the first district it was cn>ssed with 
the Schw^^tz breed and in the second with the Bernese. 

Gwing also to the fact that the forage of the district is more nourish¬ 
ing and richer in lime, the Donnersberg t>”pe soon became larger and heavi¬ 
er than the Gian. In the latter district there are more small holdings, 
andthecattle, especially the milch-cows, are put to work before they reach 
maturity. 

The first to introduce cattle breeding from foreign countries was Duke 
Christian IV (1742-1775). He imported Swiss and Frisian cattle at his 
own expense and afterwards presented them to communities and private 
persons tree or at a very low price. 

Rearing in the Palatine afterwards underwent many vicissitudes, and 
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the same remark applies to the attempts made a little later than i860, and 
soon afterwards abandoned, at crossing the Donnersberg with Shorthorn. 
The breeding methods which have proved so sticcessful since 1873, are 
due to Prof. May of Weihenstephan. He proved that the defects attri¬ 
buted to the breed were not due to the breed itself but to the defective sys¬ 
tems of rearing, and especially to insufficient food, errors in the rearing 
of young animals and the fact that the animals were put to work too early. 
For the application of the rules he had formulated, he founded two 
< Stammzuchtbezirke» (Societies for breeding pedigree cattle), one at 
Gian and the other at I>onnersberg, and thCvSe were extended continually 
by the formation of new societies. 

These institutions endeavoured to attain the object for which they were 
establisheed by purchasing better breeding cattle, by offering prizes to bleed¬ 
ers who kept bulls for a considerable period, by organising fairs and by 
a wording money prizes to breeders who exliibited pure-bred, well-formed 
and properly reared animals, etc. 

The application of the same improvements in the reaiing of the Gian 
and Donnersberg breeds rendered the type more and more uniform ; and 
in 1898 the Society for Breeding Glan-Donnersberg cattle was founded with 
its headquarters at Kaiserlautem, its object being to raise pure breeds 
and improve existing breeds. 

Milking tests had been undertaken some time before the war in order 
to improve milk x>roduction. Some attempts were also made to j)rovide com- 
irion pasture grounds, not all the numerous small farmers i^ossesvsing suf¬ 
ficiently extensive grazing lands. 

The following averages from measurements taken by the writer of more 
than 100 cows will give an idea of the typical conformation of these animals : 


Height at withers. 132.2 

» of back.131.4 

» loins.134.2 

» at in^'Crtion of tab .... 138.6 

Depth of chest. 68.1 


Depth of chest.. 40.9 

Width"of front rib*'.. 45.0 

Measurement round chest .... i8o.6 

» » canmm ... 18,0 


The number of this breed decreased from 96.000 head in 1914 to nearly 
80.000 in 1919. 

It is especially a milk and meat jiroducer, but it has other uses also and 
more than 30 % of the tillage of the district where it is reared Ls done by 
cows, and about 12 % by oxen. 

The cows yield from 2000 to 3000 litres of milk annually : the general 
average is from 2400 to 2500, with an average fat content of 4 to 4.5 %. 
These results could be greatly increased by selection. 

The colour of the coat varies from light yellow to deep red and the 
flesh is very tender. The animals are not completely fattened and before 
the war many of the vStore cattle were exported to France. An experiment 
made by a breeder proved to what extent these animals may be fatten- 

411 
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ed : a calf weighing 55 kg. when } clays old attained a weight of 446 leg. 
at the age of i year by intcnsi\-e feeding. From 50 to 60 % are used as 
meat. F. D. 

1200 - Gfittl 6 **Brd 0 <ling in the Province of l^duE. — bianchi, (v , in // moderno Zooiatro 
Seric**« V, Year XI, Vo 7, pp. 1*^5 168 Bolojnui, July 

The province of Padua has an area of 202,463 ha., of which the K^'eat- 
er part is flat country ; culture, nevertheless, is very varied, and in this 
respect the province may be divided int^»> 3 zones : the first, the Euganean 
hills, is formed chiefly of igneous trachytic rocks ; the second is nn ele¬ 
vated }>lain formed of alluvial and rather shifting soil , and the third, 
a low plain formed of rather compact and firm clay detritus. 

The cattle raised arc : the Apulian breed (a Paduan variety), the 
Podolian breed and the Emilian 

The Apulian breed predominates in the southern zone of the pro¬ 
vince ; their height varies from i 40 to i 70 m.; the oxen weigh about 7 qx. 
and the cows 4 qx They are of slow growth and gieat endurance but do 
not fatten to any extent , it is theiefore advisable to em])loy them for 
labtuii and not as meat or milk producers, because the cow often yields 
insufficient milk for her calf. This bleed is utilised on large faims situat¬ 
ed on firm, clayey soil, whcie the work should be rapid and c^mtinuous ; 
where small or medium sized farms take the place of large ones, the breed 
has b(‘com(' finer , it fattens bt‘tter and shows eailier development, being 
impioved by individuals of the Romano variety, wliich aie much finer 
than the se of the pure breed 

The Alpin(‘ breed is found in the North, while some branches are also 
met with in the South : lui certain fat ms the grey type is seen, wdiich often 
hcis the characteiistics of the IfidlniK* bleed, sometimes also tliose of others. 
The aiiimals of this ttqie aie excclknt though slow' workers ; they fatten 
rathei (juickl}’ ; and the cows are lairly good milk producers The blown 
variety are used exclusively f(»r milk i)r< duction and are classed under the 
threi‘ sil)-tyq)es* Val Rendena, Borlina and Swiss The first of these 
sub-tyq)ts is disa])pearing ; the second k slight-linilx^d, small, dispro^xir- 
tioned and black and white ; theii milk yneld is high, and was obtained 
attei long selection. It was difficult to introduce the vSwiss sub-type, but 
now the difficulties are gradually being overcoiiie, and there are hopes 
that it may^ become widely diffused, cither pure or crossed with the two 
preceding types, because they" combine an abundant y ield ol excellent 
milk with a remarkable tendency t<' fatten. 

The Jura ty’pe is fairlyMiumerous and produces sufficient millc for the 
needs crf the farmer and the calves ; it attains an average weight of 9 qx., 
and may also be employed to a certain extent in work. 

The Emilian breed has recently been imported on trial and is not 
numerous. 

Cattle-breeding is carried on in stalls. The stalls leave much to be 
desired from the point of view of position, size and hygiene. They are 
almost always made of stone and are damp and insufficiently sloped for 
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the water to drain off ; the ceiling is too low and the openings are too nar¬ 
row to ensure sufficient ventilation. 

In spring and summer, the feeds include red clover, vetch, rye, barley 
and seed-hay ; in winter, sometimes straw, but more often stubble, reeds, 
maize spathes and wheat straw. These feeds are roughage of low nutri¬ 
tive value badly kept and are not prepared in any way. Trade offal, such 
as beet mash, malt and marc (the residue of pressed fruit), are also given, 
but not supplemented by matters rich in protein. At the end of winter 
the animals are generally much weakened. Mountain pasturing (*' al- 
page "*), which was also carried on before the war in the district of Citta- 
della, became extensive in 1921 ; more than 1500 oxen remained in the 
‘ Malghe (a cattle enclosure) from June to 21st Septembei. The cheese 
industry is but little developed , a very savoury kind of cheese called Asiago 
cheese is made There are very few cooperative dairies. The trade in 
livestock is carried on at the fairs and markets of the county town and 
other centres , the Padua market, which exj>orts to other provinces, should 
be noted. 

Here and there in the province there were some mutual livestock insur¬ 
ance companies, but few ot them prospered and they have had no influence 
in improving hygienic and breeding conditions For some time past mutual 
lion political associations have been formed through the piopaganda of 
the itinerant chair of Agricultuie , they have been united in a j)rovin- 
cial federation, presided over by a veterinary surgeon tr the present, 

cattle breeding in the Province of Padua has not been developed as much 
as it should have been, owing largely to the mixture of breeds of cattle 
and the lack of method of the breeders The Stock-Breeders Association of 
Padua (which distributes stock-breeding publications and superintends 
the purchase and utilisation of miprovcd breeding cattle), the Provincial 
Commission for the Improvement of Cattle (which makes an expert exa¬ 
mination of bulls intended for public serx’ice and for approved breeding 
stations and also supplies young bulF tor the improvement of bleeds at 
special reduced rates), the Stock Breeding Section ot the Itinerant Agri¬ 
cultural Instruction Department (which jiublishes practical and theoret¬ 
ical stock-breeding propaganda), the Agricultural Syndicate of Padua 
and the Mutual Cattle Federation of Padua encourage the initiative and 
efforts of the local breeders and direct them towards one object, namely, the 
the improvement of local cattle-breeding. K. F. 

1201 -Feeding Tests on half-breed Store Cows in Calf. — Sheets, K w and Tuckwhxer 

R II , m United States Department of Ai^riculture, Bulletin No 1124, i 7 PP Washington, 

Feb. 1922 

This work is divided into 2 parts * i) rations, increase or decrease of 
cows^ and calves' weight produced by these rations; 2) cost of production 
of rations and rearing of calves until weaned. The results are set out in a 
series of tables and the value of the rations and their cost is discussed with 
reference to the increase of weight 

These feeding tests were made in co-operation with the H^qierimental 
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Agrarian Station of Western Virginia in the South-East part of this State 
They were repeated during a period of 4 years for 132 days per ann on 
an average during the winter Half-breed Shorthorn, Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus cows were u«-ed, of which the average weight at the begin¬ 
ning of,, the tests was 379 kg , and which generally were to calve the 
following spring or at the beginning of the summer 

For each feeding period the cows were divided into 4 uniform groups 
of 10 each during the summer the cow^ and their calves were sent to grass 
on good meadow pasture {Poa pratensis) and white clover After the first 
year, the ration of the fourth group, comi>osed of •‘hock com " (1 e maize 
reaped when in the ear and ripe plui> a mixture of lia> plus wheat straw), 
was rex>laced by one containing maize silage, the pnce of which is lower and 
Its nutritive value superior The ha> mixture contained approximately 
equal parts of cat's tail grass {Phleum praiense) and clover Analysis 
showed that the feeds used, with the exception of the cotton cake, were 
of rathei inferior quality In the following tables the aveiage quantities 
of feeds consumed during the four year^ are shown with the exception of 
tho^e of the fourth group, which were given for one >ear only 


Group 


Tabu T Seeds consumed per 1000 kg of Inc uoigJit 


per and fo^ tach calf born 



_ _ -■ 

___ ___ 


Feeds i>er looo kg 

1 


of live, wr-ight ,Ki cou 

t c nsumotiou 

Ration 


per 


1 , 

cilf bom 


Total 1 pel div 



I 


2 


3 


4 


Maize silage 
^rixed bay 
Wheat straw 

I 

! Maize silage 
So^ ha\ 

Wheat straw 

i 

^ Maize silage 
i Wheat strav^ 
j Decorticated cotton cal^e 

\ Maize in ear ( ‘ shock com' ) 

I Mixed hay 
* Wheal straw. 


kg 

kg 1 

1 

3688 

27 9 

1379 

1252 

95 

477 

421 j 

3^ 1 

161 

3911 

289 i 

1552 

1201 

89 1 

455 

362 1 

2 7 

162 

3830 j 

29 0 1 

1645 

11 ^,4 1 

86 1 

849 

237 

I 8 1 

103 

2172 ^ 

178 

9*3 

1448 1 

1 II 9 

616 

266 

1 2* 

1 **3 


Those group*- which suffered a loss of weight during the winter, 
showed the greatest increases in weight dunne: the following summer, 
but those which shghtl\ increased in weight during the winter showed 
the greatest increase at the end of the year for the whole year 

Basing the value of the different rations on the average weight of the 
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calve’- at birth and the cows' increase in weight during the winter and 
summer, group 2 ration rank*^ first; group 3 second; group i third; and 
group 4 last. 

Table II. — Daily ration given for 132 days during the winter 
to cows in calf, and change in their live weight. 


1 

Group 1 

Feeds 

Daily ration 

1 

Increase ( 4 -) 
or loss (—-) 
of live weight 
after 132 days 




kg. 

kg. 

I 

Maize silage. 

Mixed hay. 

Wheat straw.. 

• • 

105 

35 

I 2 

^ —18 

2 

Maize silage. 

Soy hay. 

Wheat straw. 


1 

1 10 Q 

34 

i 

j +ai 3 

3 

Maize silage. 

Wheat straw . 

Decorticated cotton cake. 


II 0 

1 

i 

\ 

4 

Maize in enr. ... 

A»i\ecl hay. • • . 

Wheat straw. 


! 68 

' 4 5 

08 

J - 23 2 


The restilts of the second part of the work show us that for half-breed 
store cows a winter ration consisting of maize silage with a mixture of 
hay, soy hay or cotton cake is much more economical than a ration of maize 
in ear (" shock com ") + mixed hay -f wheat straw. The cows which, 
in addition to maize silage, received a mixture of liay or soy hay, produced 
calves whose live weight was much greater than that of calves produced 
by cows fed on cotton cake, so that the average cost of rearing these latter 
was about 6% in excess of the cost for the former. There is another 
advantage in connection with the hay of the first ration: it can be produced 
on the "-pot, which eliminates expense and fluctuations in price. F. D. 

1202 - Casual Flora imported into Germany in Wool and the Question of its Accli¬ 
matization. - See No. iist of this Review, 

Z203 - Feeding Tests on Swine: Acorns as compared with Oats and Barley Seconds. — 

MUllkr and Sandbring, in Deutsche landwirtschafilicht, Tterzuchi, Yt“ar 26, No 33, 
pp 32 s 126 Hanover, Aug. j8, 1022 

Feeding tests lasting 4 weeks made at the ” Versuchswirtschaft ftir 
Schweinehaltung, -futterung und -zucht " (Experimental Station for Swine 
Breeding, Feeding and Selection) at Suhlsdorf (Teltow), from lotb Fe¬ 
bruary to loth March, 1922. 

The acorns and oat and barley seconds did not differ much as to their 
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digestible albumen content 2.7 — 7.2 — 6.1 %) and their starch value 
(52.4 — 59*7 — 72-^) ; the tests were made on 21 animals of 6 weeks, of 
an initial .average weight ofr 48 kg. They were divided into 3 groups, 
which received ; the first, i kg. ol acorns, the second, i kg. of oat seconds 
and the third, i kg. of barley seconds per head per day ; in addition, all 
received 125 gm. of fish powder plus 3 kg. of refuse potatoes, also a little 
chalk and some oat balls. The fish powder contained : 43.6 % of digest¬ 
ible protein, 1.2 % of fats and 6 % of salt. The average results were 
respectively for the 3 groups : initial weight, 44.7 kg. — 49.3 kg. —* 47.4 
kg. — final weight 5J .3 kg. — ‘60 kg. — 59.3 kg. ; average daily increase 
per head, 234 gm. — 377 gm — 428 gm. The acorns, though eaten by 
adult animals, have therefore less than half the nutritive value of barley 
seconds as regards young animals. 

According to Li.hmann, <'nt seconds possess 70 %of digestibility and 
barley. 80%, the results of this test confirm these figures. h\ 1). 

1204- Rations for swine — Wimon*, J W. and H HumMAisr a H. m i^nculfntal 
hxpcuincnt Station^ South Dakota CoUe e ot 4 riculture and Mechame 4rt\ Itullettn 

i<)2 pp nrotjkmjjs. South Dakota, 102 1 

The Bulletin is divided into two chapters: I) Protein supplements 
for *-wine kept on a maize field ; II) comparison between fish meal and 
meat meal value of different bailey preparations and value of the meadow 
grass for fattening swine. 

I. 4 groups of 5 pigs each, weighing initially from 44 ^kg. to 74 kg., 
were pastured on a field of ripe maize for a period of 45 da^^s. The group 
wliich received no supplementary feed showed an increase in weight of 
717 gm. 1)01 head per day ; that which received linseed cake, 785 gm. , that 
which received meat meal looj gm.; that which was pastured on a field 
of rape aKo, 774 gm. 

Ivin^ed cake wms not taken *-0 freely as meat meal ; perhaps more 
would have been con‘*umed and there would have been greater increase^ 
in weight if, instead of being broken up in pieces, it had been given in the 
form of a ma^h. 

The^e results prove that sending swine to pasture on a field of ripe 
maize instead of giving them the giain, is good, inasmuch as it saves la¬ 
bour, manures of the field, etc. ; its efficiency depends on the natuie of 
the supplementary feed. Those breeds which develop early are the best; 
from such, fat stock may be produced at the beginning of the killing 
.season, when the prices are highest, 

II. — The second test was made with 7 groups of swine (64 in all), 
fed for a period of 105 da3’^s (summer-autumn). The feeds were distributed 
separately and the animals were left to feed at will. Those of the first 
5 groups were not sent to pasture. The following daily average increases 
of live weight per head were obtained for the groups fed with different ra¬ 
tions : I) maize and meat meal (" tankage *') 645 gm. — 2) maize and fish 
meal 666 gm, — 3) whole meal barley and meat meal 408 gm. — 4) whole 
meal barley flour (dry) and meat meal 604 gm. — 5) crushed whole-meal 
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barley and meat meal 558 gm. Fish meal therefore is equal, even slightly 
superior, to meat meal. Barley is practically equivalent to maize as a 
swine feed, but it must be groimd. Those groups which received unground 
barley showed a tendency to consume excessive quantities of meat meal. 

The 2 other groups were kept in a meadow [Poa compressa) ; one re¬ 
ceived a supplementary feed of maize and meat meal, the other ground 
barley and meat meal ; the increase was, respectively, 777 and 686 gm 
per bead per day. The groups sent to pasture consumed, as compared with 
those which only had concentrated feeds (i and 6 ; 4 and 7), a larger 
quantity of food, but showed a greater increase of live weight, the greater 
economical value of pasture for swine is therefore confirmed 

The following table gives the consumption of feeds, in kg., per produc 
tion of 100 kg. increase of live weight 


Swine-fceding tests. Feeds consumed per 100 kg increase of live wetgH, 



Group 

Group 

(irfOUp 

Group 

Group 

1 Group 

j G^oup 


I 

2 1 

1 


4 

5 

I ^ 

1 7 

1 

Threshed maize . 

33431! 

1 

34681 

_ t 

1 

1 

1 

3*9 44 

1 

Meat meal . . . 

36 07' 

— 

no 17 

52 48 

5760 

33 81 

1 32 79 

rish meal 

— 

25 48 

—. 1 

— 

1 - 


— 

Ground barley 

— 


— f 

1 

37869 1 

— 

1 — 

38958 

Barley meal 

— 1 

j 

1 43329 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s » 

— 

— 

““ » 

— 

402 40 

j — 

— 

■=: ■ - 

— - — — 


" 
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POULTRY 1205 - The Rearing of Geese in the United States. -i.Er, a r m Farmers' Bulletin 7^7, 
REARING Vntied States Department of 4 i r culture, 22 pp , 12 iig Wa«hmc:ton, Tan 1921 (Revised 

April if)22) 

In the United State« geese are reared most abundantly in the South 
and Middle West. According to the census of 1920, Illinois contained the 
greatest number of geese (195,769), followed very closely by Mi'^soun 
Arkan'-as and Iowa, and at a greater distance by Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and Texas. During the last to years goose 
rearing ha*^ shown a tendency to greater extension in the Northern part 
of the Central States than in the Southern part. About a tenth of the farm^ 
in the United States rear geese 

Six breeds of geese have been admitted to the “ American Standard of 
Perfection ", namely, Toulouse, Embden, Clune^e, African, Wild or Canada 
and Egyptian. Besides these the Sebastopol goose is aho reared as well 
as hybrid varieties made by crossing the Canada with one of the above- 
mentioned breeds, generaUy the Toulouse or African. The African 
gander is occasionally crossed with the Toulouse and Embden, but never 
beyond the first generation * this cross is not generally advisable, and i*^ 
suitable only for the production of geese intended for early killing or 
for fattening. The Toulouse and Embden breeds are the most extensively 
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laised. Geese are kept primarily for the production of flesh and feathers, 
while eggs are of secondary importance. 

The standard weights of the different breeds for the adult gander, young 
gander, adult goose and young goose re.spectively are • Toulouse 12-9-9-7; 
Embden g-S-S-y ; African 9-7-8-6; Chinese and Wild or Canada 5 . 5 - 4 . 5 - 
4 - 5-3 5 : and Egyptian 4.5-3 5-3 5-3. 

The writer describes each of these breeds, and in connection with 
rearing give® rules regarding the construction of houses or shelters, 
selection, incubation, feeding of goslings, fattening and plucking feathers. 

In an appendix a list of 25 works issued by the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture on poultry raising and egg production is given. 

F. D. 


1206 - Carp Breeding in Auvergne. ~ roRi m Bulletin dc la Soc%s*j Nattonak fish breeuti^ 
d'Acclitnatation, Year 6 o, >.o pp isi nans A.ucr IU22 

The writei describes the methods em])loyed by Uh6ritier for intensi¬ 
fied pisciculture in the Criat district (Puy-de-Dome) and the magnificent 
results obtained in the ponds, which cover 102 ha and are situated at an 
elevalion of 735 ni P'ach of +hese ponds is intended foi a special culture, 
dependent on its si/e, position, pioduction of animalculae, etc. Ingenious 
.s3'stems of gratings, open, moveable pens and eel dykes were used 

The following methods are advised by lyinRiriPR: i) draining 
dry during the wintei, hence the annual fishing of the ])onds ; 2) three 
kind> ('f ponds prepared for spawning, learing and fattening , 3) the utili¬ 
sation ^ 1 winter reservoiis , well-kept stew-i)onds , 5) selection of the 
species emplo^^ed. F. D. 


FARM ENGINEERING 

1207 - The Production of Agricultural Machinery In the Ukraine. Istomin d, ir agriclti^turai, 

Fconomtlchicskaja Itzn Mo'-cow, Sept «), i«>22 MACHINERY 

At the beginning of 1922, almost the entire production of agricultural 
machinery had been monopolised by two .syndicates -- the Ukrainian 
Rural Syndicate of Machinery ", in which the largest machinery’ manufac¬ 
tories of Kharkow, Elisabethgrad, Berdiansk and Odessa participated, 
and the " Southern Syndicate of Agricultural Machinery ' which included 
the 15 best manufactories of the Province of the Zaporogues and the sui- 
rounding district. The factories which do not belong to these Syndicates 
have not yet been restored to working order or are not working owing to 
other causes , they are moreover ol but very little importance in this 
connection. 

The period between 1920 and 1921 may be considered as lost time 
both as regards the manufacture of agricultural machinery and its sale 
to fanners , production in 1920 scarcely reached 2-4 % of that Ijefoie the 
war and the year 1921 was characterised by a complete cessation of sales 
This fact explains how it came about that the Syndicates happened to 
have a certain amount of agricultural machinery at the beginning of 1922. 
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To give a clearer idea of the production of the Syndicate of manufac¬ 
turers of agricultural machinery, compared with normal requirements be¬ 
fore the war, the following table gives the figures for production in 1922 
(these include the actual production for the first six months and the estim¬ 
ated production for the second half-year which according to the estimates 
should be almost double that of the first), the demand in 1920 and that of 
the period igii-1913 according to the figures of the People's Commissary 
for Agriculture. 


1 

Normal 

requirements I 


Total 

% of the produc* 

Kinds of Agricultural 

Actual .sales 

production 
of the 

Sv ndicates 
in 1922 

tion in 1922 
, relatlvelv 

Mnchuies and Implements 

during the 
peiiod I9ii“i9i3 | 

m iQ-’O 

' to the normal 
requirements 
in 1911-1912 

JifCachines an<l implements for 





tilling the soil . . 

500 000 

17 000 

50 000 

lO 

Seeding machines . . 

34 

5 ^00 

s 500 

17 

Harvesting iruichmes .... 

140 000 

2 600 

6 800 

5 

Threshing machines 

15 000 

5 800 

4 000 

1 27 


It appears from this statement that the agricultural machinery in 
dustry of the Ukraine has before it the responsible task of reconstmcting 
and developing its factories and of bringing the manufacture of agricul¬ 
tural machinery up to the normal level of the demand. I. G. 

1208 - Power Cultivation of Vineyards.— dalmasso, cr, m Gionwie itmcoio ttaiumo. 

Year No i 7 »PP 162-164 and 172 i 7 lf n CatalMonferrato, Apl 2^, i<)22 

I'he writer having had an opportunity of studying closely the problem 
of the power cultivation of \dneyards in France, where the difficulty is 
increased on account both of the shortage of labour and the fact that 
cultivation is intensive, examines the problem from two points of view, 
namely : — 

1) Should the vines be so planted as to leave the relatively wide 
space of at least 2 m. between the rows ? 

2) Should the vines be planted close with a spacing of 1.50 m. or 
less between the rows ? 

For the former and most favourable case, the writer gives a list of 
a few tyi>es of motor-ploughs and tractors with driving wheels or belt 
attachments, the use of which has given good results. These machines 
require, on an average, a motive power of 10 to 40 HP, and a total average 
weight of 1200 kg. Their average dimensions may be taken as : — length 
2 50 m ; width i m. ; height i 50 m. 

On the other hand in the second case the problem is much more difi- 
icult, as the machines are bound to have their dimensions reduced to 
^ minimum ; consequently their output decreases and therefore also their 
<japacity for work. 

The writer mentions some types of machines that are specially suited 
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to tliis kixid of cultivation and for which the required motive power varies 
between 4 and 12 HP. 

Most of these machines naturally belong to the type known as tractor 
push-ploughs, the operator walking behind the machine and holding the 
handles, much as in the case of the ordinary plough. 

From this rapid examination, the writer concludes that in Italy the 
question of power cultivation in vineyards should not be neglected and that 
serious scientific ex|>eriments should be undertaken which would furnish 
positive and concrete data for making this system of vine cultivation 
practical. G. D. 

1209 - Experiments with Milking Machines. — i Christlnsin, a, Description of the 
milking machines testetl , — IT IvTtnd, A V , Kxpenmeuts with milking machines , - 
III Thoi^strup Prnr.RSFN*, The Content ofnacteua m the machine milked Milk, io8th 
Compte rendu du LaboratoirL cxpertfmnlal dv V Acadtmie Royale vHtr'i^iatre et agncole 
(Uinoise, a commimic:<ition bv IVron Rosenkrantz, rntenuitional Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, Danish Otfice 

I. — The writer describes the working principle of the Dana, 
Manns III, Ome^a, Universal and J^accar milking machines. The exper- 
in^ents indicated a vacuum of 400 mm in the Dana and 380 min. in the 
other types. 

II. — The writei made his experiments with the object of comparing 
machine milking with hand milking. After describing the methods fob 
lowed in the expeiiment, he presents the foliomg conclusions •— The 
>deld by machine milking was, in the case of all the machines, less than 
that by hand milking, but the amount of the difference cannot be given 
in figures. At the time of changing the method of milking the decreased 
yield bv machine milking was more than o 3 kg to 0.5 kg. less than the yield 
by hand milking. With all machines, except the Dana, milking had to 
be finished by hand (after-milking). The cpiantity of milk milked by hand 
decreased as the cows became accustomed to the machine. 

The following was the output of work during the experiments with the 
different machines : — 

T)nna without ** aftoi milkins; ” . 

4 machines milked 
J)ana with after milking ’ 
r> machines milked 

III with “after milking’’ 

5-6 lUiichines milked 
Onwqa with “ after milking ” . 

5-6 machine<^ milked . 

Vmvet^al with ‘'after milking” 

2 double machine*; milketl 
Vaccar with “after milking” * 

2 double machines milked • * 2<)"2*) ^ “ 

Dana, Manus III and Omega worked most rapidly. The two Swed¬ 
ish machines, Manns III and Omega, are more difficult to work than the 
others. The pails being under the cow dttring milking the machine has 


20 2*) COWS pel hotu 
3 s ' » » 
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to be attached to the latter, which means extra handling and to milk pro¬ 
perly the tubes must fit closely to the udder. In using the Vaccar a support 
is necessary to keep the tubes close to the teats, ' 

III. — According to the experiments made with milking machines 
{Dana, Manus III, Omeea, Universal and Vaccar), — including calcula¬ 
tion of the number of bacteria and tests by means of reductase - - it appears 
that these machines, unless they are carefully cleaned, cause the milk to 
contain many more bacteria than milk obtained by hand milking. 

To get milk free from bacteria, thorough leaning of the machine (i) 
is necessary as well as clean cows, and from this standpoint the construc¬ 
tion of the machines is important; the simpler it is, the better it can be 
cleaned. All the machines, except the Dana, have a fixed tube, which is 
objectionable. In the Swedish machines the milk passes through too 
many joints and too many taps. A milking machine should be kept 
similarly to other apparatus and utensils in the dairy. After each milking 
the machine is rinsed in cold water, taken to pieces and washed with 
hot water and soapy water so as to remove all trace of milk. Kach part 
is next steeped in hot water and pasteurised. The best method of pasteur¬ 
ising the tubes and rubber pipes is to place them for 15 to 25 minutes in 
a vessel of water at 65-70® C. Pasteurisation is most quickly done by steep¬ 
ing the parts in boiling water for 5 to 10 minutes. Only the best rubber 
stands such treatment indefinitely, while the celluloid used in the Swedish 
machines suffers badly from it, 

1210 - New Method for Draining Lees. — Paui., P., in Revue de Viticulture, Year 20, 
vol. 1 ,VII, pp. 152-154- Paris, Sept. 7, 1922. 

The writer in collaboration with Ventrk has taken out a patent for 
the following method :— It consists in the use of special conical drainers 
which are gradually pressed into the cake of lees to be drained. 

After a preliminary pressing without the wedges, 4, 6 or 8 pieces 
formed of two hollow pairs of wedges are placed on the cake. The pressure 
per centimetre is increased 5 to 10 fold, pressing is done simultaneously 
from above downwards and from right to left, the wine flows away by 
the drain. Bach metre of drain having a volume of 50 1, allows 50 1 . 
of wine to escape. The wine extracted is clear and normal. P. C. 

12 n - Experiments in £iectr0<-cu]ture. — Bulletin offldel de la direction de recherches 
scientifigues et industtielles et des inventions. Year 32, pp. 360-482, 15 ligs. Paris, 

Jane 1922. 

Experiments made at Bellevue in the gardens of the Directorate of 
experiments and inventions of the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1920 
and 1921. A plot of ground 12 m x 9 m. was selected, situated so as 
to have as much shelter as possible from wind. A second plot similarly 
situated served as control. 

The apparatus used for the electric discharge utilised for the develop¬ 
ment of plants was the following: — a net-work of steel wires 0.2 mm. in dia- 

(i) See R. May-June, 1922, No. 637. {Ed,) 

(itit-ISfl] 
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meter stretched in parallel lines o 35m ai)art on thick steel wiies r 5 111111 
m diameter supported by posts placed at the corners of the plot The thin 
wires are attached to the thick wires by means of spiral steel springs so as 
to maintain a suitable tension and the whole system is insuLitecl 

The experiment shows that tins arrangement is satisfactcjry even in 
damp weather , it does not howevei prevent loss of energ> during constant 
ram The network is connected electrically, by means of an aerial wiie 
carefully insulated, to a high tension apparatus composed of a 3 kw tians- 
former of which the primary is wound for a pressure of no volts alternating 
The secondary, in which the tension can attain 35 000 volts, is connected 
with a transformer It is known tint these installations consist essentiallv 
of a rotary multipolar commutator worked by a synchronous motor which 
receives the current used To avoid sparking by short circuit it is advis¬ 
able to reduce to a minimum the energy absorbed b> the resistance of 
the air and" to make insulation as i>tifect is jiossible 

The rectified current cuive thus fibtained is a sine curve developed 
always in the same direction but with iiitei vals It is undei^tood t h it these 
intervals should be reduced to a minimum to avoid slioit circuits in the 
transformer , to effect this a condenser of suitably calculated c apacit^^ is 
placed m the circuit , it is chaiged during the active periods and gives back 
energy during the resting periods 

The frecpiency of the available curient is 5^ petiocis The electric 
discharge of the in^'tallation took place e\er} da\ for 4 houts liom (> to S 
o'clock a m and froinb to 8 c>'clock ]> m A tew results obtained with this 
method are given and compaied with those obtained ni the ciuitiol plot 
After having tried another scheme and made conii>aris(>nH between 
the control culture and the treated cultuie, the w riter states th.it it is nc 
cessary to make use of continuous current lor an alternating curient 
retards growtli and sometimes proves injuiious, since it iinnishe^ a held 
with variable flux 


1 

2 
s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


KlSUIlS OBr\INKJ> IN 19-0 

Ttily 27, 1920 — Auberinllters Scotch KaU 

IrtiUdplints C ntr ittd plants 


lotal diameter 

Diutn Ui 
of the head 

Wei,^ht 1 

( Potil dtimcter 

Dnmetti 
of Iht. ht ul 

Weti-ht 



Ke 



Ke 

60 1 

1 22 ‘ 

1 2 450 1 

45 

22 

2 950 

70 

22 

3 570 


19 

2 950 

55 

18 

1 2. 500 

1 « 

iG 

2 000 

50 

20 

2 650 

i 50 

18 

3 150 

50 

20 

2 000 

1 1 

19 

3 -^50 

50 

20 j 

2 000 

' 46 ' 

17 

2 230 

55 

18 

3 -550 

50 

iG 

2 480 

50 

18 

3 450 

1 

17 

2 T 50 

50 

X 9 

3 ^00 

' 40 

16 

2 050 

50 1 

18 

2 500 

42 1 

t 6 

2 100 

_j 


27 970 

_ 1 


25 3*0 


L - ,— 

— _ _ 



— 
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July z 7 t 1920. — BcI^wh black kidney beam, 
treated non treated 

2 green plants with leaves, . i kg. 790 2 green plants with leaves 

Belgian black kidne^ beans gathered green, 

16 plants.3 kg. 280 16 plants. 

Lettuce. 

3 salad lettuces selected from 3 salad lettuces selectetl 

the best.o kg. 700 from the best . . . . 

August 4, — Belgian black kidney heam^ preen. 

35 plants. I kg. 850 15 pUints .. 

August II. — Cabbape. 

2 plants.6 kg. 525 2 plants. 

August 28. — “ Express ** potato. 

20 plants.18 kg. 20 plants. 

September 2. — *' Royalcs ” potato. 

80 plants.74 kg. 80 plants . 

September 10. — Ktdnev beans 

4 plants.I •) kg. 850 4 plants. 

RRSUI^TS OBTATNEO in 1921 . 

Treated Not treated 

Lettuce. 


4 t plant-* ..... 

.10 kg. 715 

41 plants .... 

• • • 7 kg. 300 


C os~letiuce. 


9 plants. 

.... 3 kg. 2r>0 

9 plants .... 

- ... 2 kg. 


Sauicrinlle Scoih Kale, 


20 plants. 

. . . .92 kg. 450 

20 plants .... 

. . . . 7f> kg. 750 


Saucis^e ” 

potato. 


20 plants . . . 

.14 kg. 35a 

20 i>lant.s . . . 

. . . . 8 kg. 750 


" Expres’. ” 

potato. 


100 plants. 

.30 kg. 

ion plants .... 

. . . . 22 kg. 




G, D. 


1212 — ** Micro pump ** R, Lefli. — Bulletin de la Sociiti Nationale d'AccHmataiionf 
Year 69, No. 8, p. 156. Palis, Aug, 1922. 

This pump which is very light and small (dimensions o.*”55, weight 
15 ) lifts 2 cubic m. an hour to a total height of 25 m. It may be con¬ 

nected to a simple electric light installation by means of an ordinary plug. 
The MScropump may be supplemented with an atttoniatic control worked 

ttxii-ijeis] 


1 kg. 050 

2 kg. 420 

o kg. 5JO 

I kg. 900 

6 kg, 4*50 
20 kg. 

Co kg. 

14 kg. 100 
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by a float; the arrangement would allow the supply of water for fish 
breeding establishments to be renewed at var3dng rates of speed with the 
possibility also of regulating changes of level. F. D. 

1213 — A new Seeder* — Vitam, O., in GiornaU della Domcnica, Year XXXII, No. 34, 

P« ^ 77 , 3 figs. Piacenza, Aug 20, 1922. 

A new kind of seeder, the Longhini, has recently given good results 
both on uneven and flat ground. 

It is so constructed that, in spite of its low price, small size and simple 
construction, it has the following advantages : 

{a) regular distribution of the seed in parallel furrows, at deptlis 
which can be regulated ; 

{h) even distribution of the seed in the furrows ; 

(c) means of modifying the spacing of the seed rows within rela¬ 
tively wide limits, so that it is possible to sow cereals properly at dif¬ 
ferent spaciiigs ; 

(d) means of continuing the work at the end of the field, in such 
a way that the rows are always equi-distant over the whole area sown ; 

(e) power to vary the amount of seed sown per ha. at will ; 

(/) the greatest uniformity in the depth of the furrows ; 

(i;^) it covers the seed with the soil of the furrows. In addition all 
parts of the seeder are very strong, its stability is absolute and it is well 
adapted to sloping ground. 

To attain these objects the contruction of the seeder has been planned 
in an entirely novel manner, both in the details of construction and as a 
whole. 

The seeder has a maximum height of about 65 cm. above the working 
plane ; the centre of graidty is low, giving the machine greater stability. 
Hopi)er, handles, frame, coulter holders and the frame bearing the handles 
together form a rigid whole. The distributors with bronze grooved cyl¬ 
inders for forced distribution are controlled by a differential atUiched to 
the axle of the wheels. The depth of the furrows can be regulated. The 
writer concludes by hoping that all these good qualities will secure the suc¬ 
cess of the machine. G. D. 


RURAI, ECONOMICS. 

1214 ~ The Cost of manual Labour in the Production of Milk. — kuston, a ana 

Skton, R S , In The Journal of the Mtnt^trv of A ^riculturc, Vol. XXIX, No 5, PP- i 9 # 
4 figs, lyondon, Aug. 1922. 

The cost of manual labour in the production ot milk may be divided 
into direct and indirect expenditure. The first includes the expenses 
of milking, feeding and upkeep of the cows, the maintenance of the cow¬ 
houses and utensils and of looking aftei the bull. Indirect costs include 
the wages of labour for the production of the foods given to the dairy 
cows. 

According to numerous records made since 1908 by the Department 
of Agriculture at the University of l>eds for a number of herds, it may 
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be concluded that one man can on the average look afte^ 16 cows, say 12 
cows during the winter months and 18 cows in summer ; that each cow 
consumes on the average 18 cwt, of concentrated food, 15 cwt. of hay, 15 
cwt. of straw, i ton of roots and grazes i acre of pasture, and that the 
average direct and indirect expenses per cow amount to £136.10 a year. 

Average annual cos/ of upkeep per cow in 1919-1920. — In 1919-1920 
the expendituie on manual labour was about 26 % of the expense of keeping 
a cow. As the fanner will be unable to reduce the rate of wages of his la¬ 
bourers he will have to organise their work better, and to adopt methods 
by which manual labour will be reduced in order to effect economies. 

Alterations in the number of labourers and in the cost of manual labour 
e^nploved in the production oi milk. — The writers estimate that in 1919- 
1920 the direct expenditure on manual lalx>ur should not have been more 
than 20 of the cost of ])roduction of the milk. 'J'hey refer to several 
legistered heids in which the percentage of the cost of manual labour 
in the production of milk varied according to circumstances. Among 
the attempts made by certain farmers to reduce the cost of production, 
the writers st>ecially mention the case of a dairy in which a milking machine 
was used. This innovation made 2>ossible an economy of 34 ^ gallon. 
However the purchase of a milking machine does not show a profit except 
for heids of more than 40 head. In another farm ingenious arrangements 
wtfre made to facilitate and diminish the need for manual labour. Owing 
to increased production obtained in more hygienic conditions the farmer 
wis able to sell his milk for 5^. a gallon more than other producers, 
while his expenses on iminnal labour were not increased by more than 
^ 34 ’^- gallon. The writers alsf) mention the case of a dairy where 
the cows were sepamted in several cowhouses. This arrangement brought 
the cost of manual labour uji to as much as lod, per gallon of milk, while 
in a neighbouring dair^^ where all the cows were .stalled in tlie same 
cowhouse the proportion of the cost of manual labour in the cost of pro¬ 
duction was 18 % less as compared with that in the preceding case. The 
installation of a petrol motor in two other farms allowed the cost of manual 
labour to be reduced by .as much as x 34*^ pct* gallon of milk in one case and 
to decrease it by 25 % in the other compared with the cost entailed by 
the pievious use of an old steam motor. F, S. 

J 215 - Comparison between Net Costs and Profits of French Breeding in 1913, 
and 1921. -- DkMaltNy, m Bulletin de la bociBe Uvs A^nculteufS de France, Supplement 
au BulUftn d^airil iqzz Compfes rendub de VAsbCfnbUe t^nhale clc i<u 3 , part 3 , pp 47-50 . 

1023 

The writer empiires into the differences between the net costs and pro¬ 
fits of I'rench breeding in 1913 and 1921 by making use of the coefficients 
of foods and manual labour applied to three principal classes of animals. 

Cat'JXK. — The price per kg. of five animals in 1914 was 0.85 fr. ; 
it then rose slowly to 0.95 fr. in 1915 ; X.16 fr. in 1916 ; 1.50 f-. in 19 17; 
i.gj fr. in 1918 and more sharply only in 1919 to 2.59 fr. to reach the maxi¬ 
mum of 4,30 fr. in 1920. Since then a rapid fall has brought the price 
down to 2.24 fr. at the end of 1921. 
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This shows that up to 1917. breeders did not make sufiScient profit 
to justify their efforts, and that they did not begin to make large profits 
until after the war in 1910 and more especially in 1920, Up to the end of 
1918 prices were controlled. 

The comparison between the coefficients of 1913 and 1921 is as follows: 
— manual labour, 4.5 ; straw, 2; hay, 4.5; lucerne, 5 ; mangolds, 4; cake, 
4. With these coefficients, which show that the costs to the breeder were 
generally 4 times as high in 1921, the writer compares the coefficient of 3 for 
profits. Kven during 1921 dealers who bought in February to sell again 
at the end of the year have suffered losses often exceeding 1000 fr. per 
animal. 

The following are some striking comparisons : — 

A calf is fattened ou i<K>a I of milk 

In at o 20 fr pei itrc, it cost 200 fr , 

In if}2Jy at 060 fr per litie, it co&t 600 fr ; 
or a coetticient of 3 instcinl i 


f«ittciuim of <1 cow takes about two and a 

luill months 


It cost - 

in T0X3 

in 1921 


— 

— 

Normal mtioii 

xoo fr 

288 fr 

Concentrates 

20 » 

6 ^ » 

Manual labour 

20 » 

50 » 


i 4 ‘) fr 

402 fr. 


or a coc flic, lent ot over 2 5 instead of i 

i'or a clair> cow the cstiinatt‘d cost of rations, both in the stall and at i^asturc, woiks 
out follow- — 



in 1013 

in 192X 

Skill feeding, 6 months 

261 fr 

720 

fr 

eVrazinjj;, h monlKs 

30 » 

115 

» 


291 fi. 

|55 

fr. 


The CO*-! of upkeep in ic>2i is therefore almost 3 times what it was in x<>i3 


.Shrep. — Coefficients of 1921 compared with those of 1913:— Man¬ 
ual lalH)ur, 4.5 ; grain, 2.5 ; straw, 2 ; hay, 3.5 ; sainfoin, 4 ; mangolds, 4 ; 
cake, 4 ; the average coefficient is slightly less than 4. Comparing the 
current rate of 1.40 fr. a kilo live weight in 1914 with that of 4 fr. in 1921, 
receipts barely balance expenditure. 

Pros. — Coefficients of 1921 compared with those of 1913 :— Manual 
labour, 4.5 ; potatoes 6 ; bran, 4 ; grain, 2.3 ; cake, 4. For pigs the coeffi¬ 
cient of potatoes, the food most generally used, is 6 while the value of the 
pig, per kg. live weight, which rose from 1.20 fr. in r9i3 to 4 fr. in 1921, has 
only quadrupled. The breeder must therefore increase the proportion of 
grain and cake in the ration to avoid loss. 


[ISIS] 
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The writer supplements these comparative figures by noting the rise 
in the following coefficients which afiect the necessary expenses of every 
breeder: — 

The cost of wheelwright's work, farriery, and harness was from 4 
to 5 times higher in 1921 than in 1914. 

Building materials and the wages for skilled workmen such as masons, 
carpenters, joiners and tilers, cost 5 to 8 times as miich. 

Transport costs from 2 to 3 times and mamtre from 4 to 6 times as 
much though it is true that manures have recently fallen in price. 

G. A B. 

1216 - Reduction in the Values of Farm-Products. Weather CroptaniMarkch,vo\ i. 

No 22, p 465. Wa*-.‘lington, O C , June 3, i<)22 

The value of dairy and poultiy-yard produce has fallen much less 
rapidly than the value of other farm-products. Reduction began in 1920 
and continued during 1921. The index figtiresfor prices for 1920 and 1921, 
reckoning the 1919 figures as equivalent to 100, are given in the annexed 
table and have been calculated by the “ Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Kstiinates These figures show that when in 1921 the prices of cereals, 
forage and stock showed a 50 compared with the prices for 1919, 

the prices for dairy and poultry-yard produce fell 25 % only. The greatest 
fall was in the price of wool, the figure for 1921 being only about 33 % 

of that recorded for 1919. 

The total value of the dairy products for 1919 was estimated at 
2 410 000 000 dollars, representing 45 % of the total value of the animal 
products. In comparison with 1919 this figuie shows a decrease as regards 


Index numbers of farm produc/s, 1919-1921. 


Product 


(1919 xoo) 

1919 


1920 


1921 


Croi^s 

Stodk 


Cattle . . . 
Iyamt>6 
Sheep . . . 
Wool .... 
Pigs . . . 
Milch Cows . 
Calves . . 
Milk Yield 
Butter . . 

Poultry . . 

.... 




Croph and ^tock. 


I 


100 


102 

' 47 

100 


85 

' 54 

!•# 


94 

S# 

100 


87 

' 57 

100 


90 

! 55 

lOO 


88 

1 48 

100 

1 

75 

1 33 

100 

1 

80 

1 48 

100 

t 

97 

1 64 

100 

1 

93 

62 

100 

1 

1 

103 

76 

100 

1 

108 

64 

100 

1 

106 

87 

100 

1 

1 

107 i 

7 * 
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total value and an increase as regards the percentage of the total of animal 
products. The value in 1919 was 2 970 000 000 dollars, i. e, 37 % of the 
total value. 

The value of the poultry-yard produce fell from 1100 000 000 dollars 
in 1919 to 943000000 dollars in 1921, while these products represented, 
in 1919 and 1921 respectively, 13 % and 78 % of the total animal 
products. A. de B, 


AGRICUI.TURAL INDUSTRIES. 

i2tt7 - Presenee of Arsenic In Grapes, Musts and Wines due to the Use 0! Insecti¬ 
cides (1). — Krug (Speyer), in Wein und Rebe, Ycai 4i No. 4, pp. 179 181. Mainz, 
Aug. I, 1942 

For several years the Carman Health Bureau requested the oeno- 
logical laboratories to search musts and wines for arsenic and lead from the 
insecticides used against cocliylis {Coch\lh ambieuella). 

The year 1921 was very favourable for such work because, as there had 
been very little rain, the insecticides were not washed off the grapes. It 
was therefore probable that the poisonous matter remained on the grapes to 
a greater extent than usual and passed into the musts and wines. 

The writer determined, according to the methods of the Health Bureau, 
the arsenic content of musts atid wines made from grapes treated with 
Sturm's remedy or with uranium green. 

He obtained the following results : — 

in 1 kg. of grapes mgm o n and 07? of arsenic 
in 1 I of must mgm o.^o, 0.9^ and 1.28 of arsenic 
in I 1 , of wine mgm. 0.2 and o 3 of arsenic. 

Arsenic is therefore found in grains, musts and in wine; but accord¬ 
ing to pharmaceutical da tactile quantities are so small that they need 
cause no apprehension from a hygienic or sanitary point of view, even to 
persons who may consume large quantities of grapes treated with insect¬ 
icides or of their products, vSturm’s insecticide esi)ecially, which is the most 
generally used and the most effective remedy, does not have any appreciable 
trace of arsenic. The figures given above show that a large proportion of 
the arsenic disappears during fermentation. Naturally, when using arse- 
ical substances all possible precautions should be taken. E. V. 

1218 ~ Disappearance of free Sulphurous Aoid hi preserved Apple Juiee. — 

Warcollier and I^eMoal, in Comptes rendus de VAcad^mie d'Agriculture de France, 
Vol. VIIJ, No. 9, pp. 325*331. Paris, Maich 1, 1922. 

To obtain sweet cider in the months of April and May, at which time 
it cannot be obtained naturally, “ dry cider is sweetened with sugar, 
or preferably with apple juice preserved by means of sulphurous acid. 

The writers have ascertained that the quantity of free sulphurous add 

(i) See R. 1916, No«». 795 and 1319. {Fd.) 
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decreases with the duration of preservation; this phenomenon is due to 
the fact that when the apple juice was prepared a certain number of rotten 
apples were used. The writers have shown that the oxidating diastases 
of rotten apples caused oxidation of the pectin and of the sugars contained 
in the apple juice, and that these constituents are thus transformed into 
aldehyde and ketone compounds which absorb a large quantity of sulphur¬ 
ous acid. The acid is combined with these compounds and thus loses 
its antiseptic properties. 

The remedy consists in using only perfectly sound apples in the pre 
paration of apple juice for preservation. F. D. 

X219 ~ Maraschino prepared with pure Biastomyeetes. s^weizer, k, an<i 

FiscaLii^, H (Ivat^oratoriiuii des FideenOdschen Gesunclheitsamt. Berne) in Mttteilun^^en 
a d Oeb Lchcnsmittiluntcfsuchunfi u Hvf^tene, Vol XII, No 4, pp 217-222 
Berne, 1922 

Cherry pulp, fermented and distilled, gives the cherry liqueur ktiown 
undei the name of Maraschino. The cherries intended for such use are 
placed in barrels and brought to the distillery, where they ordinarily 
undergo spontaneous fermentation. Pure cultures, generally isolated from 
wine must, have been \ery little used. Schwici^UR recently isolated in 
cherry must 7 sjx^cies of blastomycete.s and used them in the production 
of maraschino with the cooperation of a distillery. He determined for 
each of these species their production of alcohol and, for the most acth^e, 
their production of acids, and ethers ; in addition, he kept account of the 
aroma xmder different conditions, such as with sterilised juice and with 
juice not sterilised ] he then proceeded with distillation. 

Four species gave good results •— Saccharomyces Cerast /, S, Cerahi II, 
S. Cbodaii and 5 . Fischlini ; one species, S, Zopfii produced a bad alcohol; 
two others S. carhhergensts var. Cerasi and S. Gnilhermondt were excluded 
from the experiments after a preliminary test in which they produced 
alcohol inferior to that ol the others. Iv. V. 

1220 - The Sugar Industry in Russia before and after the War. — imdi:, m La 
truciton, No 3, pp. 13-14 Berlin, May 27, 1922. 

The growth of sugar beet in Europe has oi>eued unexpected fields to 
the agriculturist. From an economic standpoint it has given an industrial 
complexion to agricultural enterprise and has improved the yield of the 
soil in a manner hitherto not thought to be jxissible. The uiellowiiig of 
the soil by the deep roots of the beet, manuring and other favourable re¬ 
sults inherent in this kind of cultivation have increased not only the yield 
of the beet itself, but also that of other crops grown afterwards on the 
same soil, as for instance that of wheat. I^rom the social standpoint this cul¬ 
tivation has mobilised the agricultural labourer. The cultivation of beet 
had exi>anded to such an extent in Europe during the 20 years before the 
war that its production almost equalled that of sugar cane. Thus in 1912- 
13 the world’s production of beet sugar reached 9 000000 t. and that of 
cane sugar 9300000, or 18300000 t. total production. The production 
of beet sugar was therefore as much as 49 % of the whole sugar production. 

[ists-mstj 
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Probably no branch of agriculture was so hardly tried by the war. The 
restrictive measures taken by the State, the lack of artificial manures and 
labour caused the cultivation of beet to decrease by more than half its pre¬ 
vious production. At the time when the production of cane sugar increas¬ 
ed to almost 12 000 000, t. that of beet sugar fell to 3 500 000 t. total or, 
scarcely a quarter of the production in 1919-1920. Before the war Ger¬ 
many headed the European production with 27000 000 t. of sugar. Russia, 
with ig 000 000 t. came second, and had exceeded, shortly before the war, 
the Austro-Hungarian sugar production. The lowest yield was that of 
the crop of 1919-20, when Germany produced only 720000 t. that is to say 
a quarter, and Russia only 350 000, or a sixth of their pre-war production. 
In Germany it recovered in 1921-22 to about 14 000 000 t. or 50 % of the 
old production, but in Russia it is still fairly low. Apart from Polish soils 
it is mainly the black soil regions ", especially in the Provinces of Kiew, 
Podolia, Volhinia, Tschernigow and Poltava, which are particularly suit¬ 
able for sugar beet cultivation. In these Provinces sugar beet cultiva¬ 
tion, under the action of the Normirowka '' Syndicate, had reached a 
development which made these Provinces the greatest competitors among 
producing countries of Western liurope in the world*s market. These 
Provinces having combined in 1902, at the time of the Brussels convention 
and having paratysed Russian export, the Russian Government endeavoured 
to preserve its sugar indtistry by legislative measures. However the home 
consumption of the country could not be increased quickly enough and it 
was not easy to find new markets in the ICast to compensate for the loss of 
the Western markets. Thus overproduction ceased to increase. The 
Russian Governnient was then obliged in turn to join in the Brussels con¬ 
vention in 1907. In 1912 the convention was renewed on the condition 
that its renewal should last up to 1918, and that Russia should have the 
right of exi)ort to the adherent countries of Western liurope, over and 
above her annual quota of 200000 t, an excess of 150000 t for 1911-12 
and a sur^dus of 50 000 t. for the following years. 

When war broke out, there were in Russia about 270 sugar factories, 
the area under beet crops was about 700 000 ha. and the production was over 
100 000 000 ponds (about 1 630 000 t.) At the present time only one third 
of these sugar factories are working, and the area under cultivation is not 
more than 40 % of the former area. It is not only the area under culti¬ 
vation which has enormously decreased, but also the production of sugar. 
According to reliable information, beet growing has not, it is true, suffered 
so greatly from the war and the revolution as other branches of agriculture, 
because the peasants have understood its great importance and have man¬ 
aged more or less to preserve it from destruction. In the sugar industry 
also, the tendency was to pass on to the small rural proprietor an increas¬ 
ingly important part ib the beet crop which formerly belonged exclusi¬ 
vely to large proprietors. It should also be added that the labour quest¬ 
ion does not present the same difficulties in Russia as elsewhere, for work 
is generally done with the help of the peasants of the neighbourhood. 

An attempt is now being made in the Ukraine to restore the beet crop 
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to its pre-war level and to procure seed in Germany so as to be able in three 
years to grow the necessary plants. Some experts even think that, if the 
situation remains quiet, in three to five years at latest, the growing of su¬ 
gar beet will to a large extent recover in southern Russia. 

G. A. B. 

1221 - The Distillation of Stump-Wood and Logging Waste of Western Yellow- 

Pine. — DoNic, M. G. (Assistant Chemist, I<eather ami Paper I laboratory. Bureau of 
Chemistry), Shattxjck, C, H. (Professor of Forestry), and Marshali#, W. D. (Research 
Fellow, Forestry Department, University of Idaho), in United States Department of 
Agriculture^ Bulletin No. 1003. Washington, D. C., Dec. 1921. 

Western yellow pine {Pinits ponderosa) is the most widely distributed 
of the western commercial softwoods. The Forest Service estimates the 
amount of standing timber of this species to be approximately 335 000 000 000 
board feet, or more than that of any other species except Douglas fir. 
The reported cut for this species for 1917 was i 862 815 board feet. 

This represents an area of more than 350 000 acres of land annually cleared 
and left covered with stumps after logging ox)erations. About one third 
of this is within the national forests and is generally of little value for agri¬ 
culture because of the roughness of the land. Much of the remaining 
two-thirds however is valuable for crops. 

Removing the stumps is arduous and costly, and so far they have 
been considered to be worthless after removal. Any proceSvS which may 
serve to reduce the cost of clearing the land or lead to the discovery of a 
profitable use for the stumps is therefore worthy of careftd consideration. 
Observations on the methods of utilising the more resinous portions of the 
yellow pine of the Soxith {P. palustns) in the manufacture of wood-distil¬ 
lation products suggested the possibility that the western species might 
serve the same purpose, as these trees, especially the stumps, are often 
quite resinous. 

It is well known that western yellow pine was used in California as a 
profitable source of turpentine during the Civil War. In speaking of tur¬ 
pentine obtained from western yellow pine, Schorgkr says : ** There is no 
reason to suppose that both the California and the Arizona oils will not 
serve the purposes for which ordinary turj^entine is commonly used.*' 
According to BeI'TS nearly as much turpentine and resin was obtained from 
western yellow pine as from the pines of the Southeast. Wenzku states 
that the odour, specific gravity and boiling point of oleoresin from Pinus 
ponderosa conOvSpond with those of the common oil of turpentine. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that turpentine opeiations in the large 
tracts of virgin pine timber in the We.st will be undertaken within a few 
years, because of the rai>id cutting of the yellow pine of the South. For 
convenience the chief areas of western yellow pine may be grouped as 
follows : 1) Arizona and New Mexico; 2) California; 3) Oregon and 

Washington; 4) Idaho, Montana, and Utah; 5) Colorado, South Da^ 
kota and Wyoming. 

Not all of the stumps are sufiiciently resinous for profitable distillation 
under present conditions. If the areas are not agric^tural in character. 
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they should be reafforested. In tliis case the land clearing problem is not 
so important, although the stumps should be utilized, if it is economically 
possible to do ^o. For the entire area of western yellow pine land, the aver¬ 
age volume of stumpwood is 2.5 cords an acre, and probably half of this 
land carries double this amount of stumpwood. in general the stumps 
of western yellow pine are not as uniformly rich in resin as those of the 
ongleaf yellow pine in the South Atlantic and Gulf states. The only 
wastes from western yellow-pine logging suitabl for profitable distillation 
on a commercial scale are those resinous stumi>s which contain at least 
50 per cent or more of resinous heartwood, and the resinous hearfwood 
of stumps, dead, felled wood, and limbs from which the sapwood has rot¬ 
ted away. 

It is impossible to classify western stumps merely by a superficial 
examination of the quantity of resinous exudation on the face of the stumps* 
Rich stumps, containing not less than 60 per cent of very resinous 
heartwood, probably can be profitably distilled in a commercial plant where 
the stand of such stumps is dense enough to keep a plant supplied for a 
number of 3’'ears. 

Owing to the fact that there is a well-developed market in the west 
for crude pine-wood oils for use in the flotation concentration of ores, and 
also to the small volume of rich wood obtainable within hauling dis¬ 
tance, it is probable that single retort plants, which can be dismantled 
and moved when necessaiy are the most suitable for wood distillation in 
that section of the country, expecially in regions remote from the railroad* 
Such plants might be owned and operated jointly by a number of settlers. 

The resiiied turpentine, from western yellow-pine stumpwood, con¬ 
sisting mostly of beta-pinene and ** limoneue '*,has higher boiling-point 
limits than similar turpentine from southern yellow-pine, and dries much 
more slowly. For this reason i^aints and varnishes thinned with the tur¬ 
pentine take longer to dry than the same paints and varnishes thinned 
with turpentine made from the longleaf yellow pine of the South. 

The solvent power of this turpentine is not less than that of wood 
turpentine from longleaf yellow pine made and refined by the same process. 
It is suitable for many if not all of the purposes for which wood turpentine 
can be employed. 

The refined pine oil and the crude oils obtained by distilling western 
yellow pine are valuable for ore recovery by the flotation process. This 
is probably the most profitable use to which these products can be put. 
The crude light and heavy oils have germicidal properties, approximately 
half as great as those of phenol, for which reason they are useful for shingle 
stains, wood preservatives, vermin killers, and disinfectants. 

The pyroligneous acid or “ acid liquorcontains approximately 
one fourth the amount of acetic acid, methyl alcohol, and acetone ordin¬ 
arily recovered from hardwood acid liquor, and is heavily charged with 
dissolved tarry matter, resembling in all respects the pyroligneous acid 
obtained in distilling southern yellow-pine wood. At the usual prices 
the recovery of these materials at a profit is hardly possible by present 
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methods. A simple method has been devised for the commercial refining 
of crude wood turpentine, which yields a superior product. A, d. B. 

1222 - Relationship between the Goneentration 0! the Hydrogen Ion and the Number 
of Bacteria in Milk (i). — Schultz, E W , Marx, A and Beaver, U J (Standford 
University, California), in Journal of Dattv Science ^ Vol V, No 4,p 383-387^ Baltimore, 
July 1922. 

The bacterial numeration of milk by the plate method requires 
several manipulations and does not allow the result to be known until 
48 hours later ; the detennination of the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
made by means of a colorimetric method, on the other hand, only re¬ 
quires a few minutes and is still quicker if it is done with the WENDT elec¬ 
tric apparatus. 

The writers used this apparatus in a long seiies of comparative tests 
with the plate method 

The results showed a satisfactory agreement between the two methods: 
the quality of milk can therefore be estimated with sufficient precision 
by measuring the concentration of the hydrogen ion. Owing to the fa¬ 
cility and rapidity of this process, it deserves to be widely used in the 
dairy indUvStry and by consumers, especially in cases where it is important 
to know the quality of milk before it is used e. g. in hospitals, etc. 

Milk shortly after milking has ordinarily pH == 6.7 to 6 8. At pH = 
6.5, the number of bacteria exceeds the limit generally allowed. Milk, 
in which the acidity is scarcely sensible to taste has about pH = 6. 

F. D. 

1223 ~ The Accuracy of Weinzlrl’s Test for Determining the Contamination of Milk 
by Excrement. — Hudson, J R, and lANNER, r W (Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Illinois;, Urbana), m Journal of Dairy Science, Vol V, No PP 377-382, 
4 figs Baltimore, July 1922 

Among the different methods recently suggested for the detection 
of contaminated milk, is included that of J. Weinzird and M. V. Vee- 
DEE {Ammcan Journal of Pulhc Health, Vol. V, No. 9, pp. 862-866, 1915), 
which is practiced in the following manner, gs. 0.5 — i cubic cm, 
of melted paraffin wax is poured into a test tube with a diameter 
of 15 mm . which is stopped with cotton wool and sterilised in 
dry or moist heat. 3 cubic cm. of the milk to be examined is run into the 
same tube by means of a sterilised pipette ; it is placed in an Arnold 
steriliser and is heated to 80^ C for 10-15 minutes. This treatment causes 
the paraffin wax to melt and rise to the surface where it hardens on cool¬ 
ing and forms a seal which only allows the development of anaerobic mi¬ 
crobes. The heat ako drives off the oxygen absorbed by the milk and 
thus renders anaerobiosis more complete. All the micro-organisms de¬ 
veloped are destroyed by the heat; only the spores remain. The tubes 
are then incubated for 3 days, at 37® C. If there are any anaerobic mi¬ 
cro-organisms, gas is formed which raises the stopper of paraffin wax in 


(i) See R Dec 1921, No 1280 (Ed) 
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the tube. Two i^ositive tubes out of five indicate excessive contamination. 
To test the degree of accuracy of this method the writers applied it to 
about a hundred samples of milk. The results obtained, comparatively 
with the count on the plates (Frost’s method) and with the examination 
of the sediment (Wizard’s method), show that the Wkinzire method 
cannot be admitted as an accurate determination of contamination of milk 
by farmyard manure. There is no relation between the amount of 
impurities on the one hand and the number of micro-organisms and the 
results of Wkinziri^’s test on the other hand. 

These results and conclusions confirm those of Ayers and 
mer(i). F. D. 

1224 '-Contamination of Milk by defective Corking of Bottles. — jackley, j o (State 

Department of Agricultuie, Sacramento, California), in Journal of Datrv Science, VoL I, 
No 4, pp. 406 t-ii, 2 fip:s Baltimore, July 1922. 

Milk which is perfectly wholesome at the time of bottling may be¬ 
come, esj^ecially during epidemics, a means of infection, owing to corking 
the bottles with corks which are pushed into the necks of the bottles while 
leaving the edges uncovered. Wiping the top of the neck with a cloth, 
and even washing it with soap and hot water, so as to remove all visible 
trace of dirt, are of very little use as means of disinfection ; the writer 
has proved this by pressing the tops of the necks of bottles cleaned in this 
way on plates of agar-agar. On the other hand the use of disinfectants 
is neither practical nor to be recommended. It would be better to close 
the bottles with capsules covering the edges of the tops of their necks ; 
but as the cost of capsules is rather high and much more than that of 
ordinary corks, it is not always xjossible in practice to use them. The 
writer has therefore tried sterilising the edges or the neck over a gas 
flame by turning the bottle quickly while counting from i to 5 at least 
and ui> to 8 at most. The flame should only lightly touch the edges to 
avoid splitting the glass. This method is quite effective, and is recom¬ 
mended by the writer. F. D. 

1225 - The Milking Machine and the Hygienic Qualities of Milk. — brew, j. d. (Cor< 

nell Univeisity, Ithaca, New York) in fhe Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. V, No 4, 
pp. 412 420, 2 (liagr. Baltimore, July 1922. 

The " New York City Board of Health ” has laid down that first 
quality milk, that is to say milk sold raw for direct consumption, must 
not contain more than 30 000 micro-organisms (colonies) per cubic cen¬ 
timetre ; milk which is sterilised must not contain more than 100 000 if 
of second quality or more than 300000 if it is third quality. Beyond 
these limits milk is considered unfit for direct consumption. The three 
(lualities above referred to are designated respectively by the letters A, 
B, C. 

To encourage the production of hygienic milk the sellers pay the 
producers a premium on first quality milk and a much smaller one on 


(i) See R, Dec. 1921, No. 1287* (Kd ) 
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second quality niilk. It is therefore of great interest to the producer 
to know the rules to be followed to produce hygienic milk. 

In March 1921 the Dairy Department of the New York State Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, undertook a propaganda and instruction campaign 
for the production of hygienic milk. The work was based on bacterio¬ 
logical study, by means of the direct microscopic method, of milk deliv¬ 
ered by every producer to retailers on 2 or 3 successive days ; the re¬ 
sults so obtained were explained and discussed at a meeting of producers 
to whom previous notice was given. The examination of milk carried 
out in this way from March to September has enabled important informa¬ 
tion to be collected on the subject of the principal bacterial factors which 
affect the number of bacteria in milk. Observations made in classifying 
3243 samples of milk delivered by 1104 producers have led to the con¬ 
clusion that the most common causes of a large number of bacteria in 
milk when it is delivered to the seller in town are: — i) want of rapid and 
effective chilling of the milk immediately after milking ; 2) high contam¬ 
ination of the milk by jugs or other dairy utensils which were not 
sufficiently sterilised by means of a jet of steam, boihng water or by 
drying in a current of hot air immediately after washing; 3) heav>’^ cont¬ 
amination by dirty milking machines. 

The comparative examination of milk supplied by 790 producers, 
635 of whom milked by machine and 155 by hand, has enabled it to be 
ascertained that:— before the meeting of producers 31.6 % of those who 
used milking machines sui^plied A quality milk, 12.9 % milk of B quality 
and 55.5 % C quality milk ; after the meeting, 54.0 — 18.5 — 27.5 res¬ 
pectively ; those who milked by hand : — before the meeting A <iuality 
milk 70.7 -- B quality 9.3 — C quality 20.0 % ; after the meeting, 
84.6 — 5.9 — 9.5 % respectively. 

These results, from a hygienic point of view, are not in favour of 
milking machines ; on the other hand they indicate the possibility of im¬ 
proving present conditions, which is much to be desired, since, owing 
to the high cost of manual labour, milking machines are becoming more 
and more common. 

One of the main reasons for insufficient cleaning of milking machines 
is that the manufacturing firms, in the instructions for the use of their 
machines, do not sufficiently emphasize the necessity for careful cleaning. 
To eliminate these drawbacks the rei>resentatives of various factories 
met at a conference at which the question was explained to them and 
they will try to find a solution. F. D. 


1226 - The Foaming of Cream. — Habcock, C. J (Dairy Division, Bureau of Auimal 
Industry, U. S. Department ol Agriculture) in U S, Department of Agriculture, Bullettn 
No. J075, 22 pp., 14 iig. Washington, D. C., July, 13 1022. 

Owing to the increasing use of whipped cream as human food and 
the small amount of knowledge that we have on the subject of the factors 
which determine the aptitude of cream to foam, the writer undertook 
an experimental invevStigation. To measure the consistency of whipped 
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creani, lie invented a very simple apparatus, composed of a very small 
balance bearing a counterpoise at the end of one of its arms, and pro¬ 
vided at the end of the other arm with a small rod ending in a disk ; the 
counterpoise is moved until the disk, penetrates into the cream, and the 
graduation on which the counterpoise happens to be indicates, approx¬ 
imately, the pressure in grammes per square inch. The results obtained 
may be summed up as follows * - 

Non-pasteurised cream whips better than pasteurised, homogeneis- 
ed or pasteurised-homogeiieised cream. Pasteurisation slightly reduces 
the aptitude of the cream to foam especially when it contains less 
than 23 fats. Homogeneisation reduces very much the aptitude 

of cream to foam; the greater the pressure required to homogeneise the 
cream the more the aptitude of the cream to foam is reduced. Homo¬ 
geneisation combined with pasteurisation renders the cream practically 
useless for whixj]>ing The aptitude of cream to foam, whether poor or 
rich»in fats, pasteurised or not, honiogeneised or pasteurised-homogeneis- 
ed, increases with the age of the cream. But the age of cream necessary" 
for successful whip])ing varies with the quality and the fat content of 
the cream. In an\’ case the most rapid changes take place during the 
first 48 hours, and after about 72 hours the greatest yield of whipped cream 
l>er weight unit of cream is obtained. 

The aptitude of cream to foam improves with an increase in the fat 
contents up to 30 . in higher percentages the quality or consistency of 

the whipped cream does not sensibly improve hut the consistency lasts 
longer and the time required for whipj>ing decreases. 

Temperature is an important factor in the whipping of cream. To 
get good results, the temperature of the cream should not exceed C. 

Increased acidity b\' adding lactic acid or hy natural acidification does 
not affect the aptitude of cream to foam so long as the acidity does not 
exceed 0.3 %; beyond that degree of acidity the cream has an acid taste 
Viscogen " suitably used increases the aptitude of cream to foam 
and does not affect its taste. “ Viscogen (Babcock and RrssKix, 
The Restoration of Consistenc3^ of Pasteurized Cream, Wisconsin A grit. 
Exp, Station, Bulletin No. 54) is prepared in the following manner ; — 
2.5 parts hy weight of sugar are dissolved in 5 parts of water ; 1 part of 
quick-lime is dissolved gradually in 3 parts of sugar and water ; the liquid 
is strained through a sieve; the filtrate is stirred frequentlj’ and, 2 or 3 
hours later it is allowed to settle until the clear liquid at the top can be 
siphoned off. It must be used with discretion, tluit is to sa3’ in a quan¬ 
tity insufficient to render the cream alkaline. 

Sugar added in sufficient quantity to thoroughly sweeten the cream, 
whether it is added before or after whipping, decreases its aptitude to 
foam; the smaller the amount added the less its effect. The addition 
of aromatic essences has no effect either on the quality or preservation of 
the whipped cream. The most imi>ortant factors which determine the 
consistency are temperature, the quality of the cream and its fat content. 

Cream powder will not whip. Condensed milk can be made to foam 

Lim] 
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but the whipped cream so obtained disintegrates immediately ; such milk 
cannot therefore be used for the purpose. F. D. 

1227 - CaleulatloB of flie Quantity of Toasts and Moulds and their Relatfonshlp to 
the Pasteurisation of Cream for making Butter. — Snxixs. b a (Univeishy of u- 
linois, ITrban*}) in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol V, No. 4 » PP 362-371, bibliography 
ot 10 publications Baltimore, July 1922 

The writer's experiments had a double objecti) to discover wheth¬ 
er the calculation of the quantity of yeasts and moulds present in but¬ 
ter could furnish useful information on the subject of the efficiency of 
pasteurisation and on the manipulation of the cream during butter mak- 
ng ; 2) to determine the causes of contamination of butter which, in spite 
of the use of pasteurized cream, suffers from the presence of yeasts and 
moulds. 

From the results obtained the writer concludes that: ~~ i) The 
calculation of the yeasts and moulds in butter cannot furnish any certain 
indication of the effectiveness of pasteurisation. However, if 30 is tak¬ 
en as the maximum number of colonies of yeasts and moulds per cubic 
centimeter of butter, it may be considered as an indication of the care 
taken in making the butter ; 2) This calculation cannot indicate whether 
the butter was made with pasteurized cream or not , 3) The churn may 
be one of the principal sources of contamination of the cream after pasteur¬ 
isation , 4) The cream may be contaminated by the use of a starter " 
to assist fermentation, but that source of yeasts and moulds has scarcely 
any effect on the final calculation, unless a starter " of very bad 
quality is used. F. D. 

1228 - Common Defects in Butter and how to Avoid Them. — iiAMa.TOK, o , m BuU 
lettn No, 437, De^bartmeni of Agriculture, Salisbury, Rhodesia, ji pp, Salisbury, 
Au« 1922 

The most common defects in butter, so far as the flavour is concern¬ 
ed, are as follows :— insipidity — flavour of burnt meat — flavour of fish 
— flavour of cheese — flavour of yeast — bitterness — mouldiness — 
rancidity. The writer (Dairy Bxpert, Specialist for Dairy and milk food 
industries to the Department of Agriculture of Rhodesia), describes them 
in detail, examines their causes and shows how to avoid them , finally, 
he gives the following summary of the precautions to be taken in making 
butter. 

The place where butter is made should be cool, hygienic, clean ; 
the walls should be frequently whitewashed. The receptacles intended 
for holding cream should only be used for that purpose and should be 
suitable. The cows should get .succiJent green food, even in winter. The 
cream should be kept in as cool a jilace as possible in summer and at a 
temperature of 150 or i6» C in winter, very low temperatures cause the 
development of a bittei taste in the cream. Churning should be done at 
least every three days in summer and every four days in winter. 

Churning should not take too long, as in that case the butter loses 
its consistency. The butter should be washed twice while still granular. 
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with water as cold as possible. Butter should not be kept in a damp 
dark place. Butter should not be worked up to such a degree as to make 
it soft. Granular butter should be turned out on the working up table, 
covered with damp muslin and well drained. If the butter is too much 
worked up, it has the texture of lard. For salting, use a saturated sol¬ 
ution of salt; this hardens the granules of butter and helps to give a good 
texture. If salt is used in solid form it must be very pure, thoroughly 
pounded and evenly distributed. The pats of butter should be nicely 
shaped and wrapped in good butter-paper. Boxes for packing butter should 
be divided into compartments, each able to contain half a kilogramme. 
It is preferable to use a shallow box with a wide bottom holding 2 layers 
of pats, rather than a box with a narrower b<3ttom containing 5 or 6 layers. 

Regarding the causes of defects in butter, the writer explains them 
in the following manner: — 

Insipidity. — This is one of the most common defects. It is due 
to various causes, but mainly to lack of green forage, to preserv^ation 
of the cream, to too low a tem|)erature while ripening and to excessive 
washing of granular butter. 

Flavour of fat. — ThivS flavour is ordinarily due to excessive 
ripening of the cream. 

Flavour of cheese. — Is due to the decomposition of proteins in the 
butter-milk left in the butter owing to insufficient washing. 

Flavour of yeast. — Due to keeping the cream too long before churn¬ 
ing, or to insufficient cleaning of the cream separator. To avoid it, the 
cream should be refrigerated as soon as it is collected and should be 
quite clean. 

Bitterness. — This has often been noticed during the dry season when 
the cows are obliged to eat tough grass, but the most frequent cause 
is the presence of impurities in the salt. 

Mouldiness. — Is due to the growth of mould in the cream ; to avoid 
it the receptacles should be thoroughly cleaned, and the cream should 
be covered with muslin while being kept and when sent to be churned. 

Rancidity. — Is due to being kept at insufficiently low temperatures ; 
it occurs especially in defective butter. Well made butter keeps very 
well, as is proved by an experiment made in New Zealand. Some but¬ 
ter made from pasteurized cream, well churned and washed, was sent 
to Ivondon and kept there in a refrigerator for lo years ; at the end of that 
time it was still perfectly sound. F. D. 

1229 - Specific Gravity of the Serum of diluted Butter Milk. — i.,antkrwai.p, f 

Singer, J. (I^aboratorium cler MUchwirt«^chaftlichen An^^talt zu 0^eif‘^walcl) 
Molkcret-ecttung, Year 3O, No. 63, pp. 1427-1428. llilde^heini, 22 and 25, 1022. 

lliis work was undertaken with the object of compiling a table to 
show, against the specific gravitj' of the serum of butter-milk, the quan¬ 
tity of water which had been added to it. 

The ^>ecific gravity of the serum of undiluted butter-milk varies be¬ 
tween 1.026 and 1.028 at 15“ C. 1.026. therefore is taken as the minimum 
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Specific gravity and the quantity of water added is deduced by calcula¬ 
tion from the ascertained specific gravity. The writers have \:alculated 
and give in the table specific gravities for dilutions with water in quan¬ 
tities increasing by 0.4 or 0.5 % from 4 to 104.7 %• 

They next compared the figures thus obtained with those given by 
serum diluted with different percentages of water and found that the fig¬ 
ures of the table exceeded those obtained by actual measurements by 
very small quantities; these differences have no practical disadvantage 
and are, moreover, fully compensated for by the fact that 1.026 is taken 
as the specific gravit}^ of the serum of buttermilk whereas it is really 
on the average 1.028. 

F. D. 
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1230 - The Production of Sauerkraut. — 1. brunkow, o. r., Peterson, w. ii., and 
Fred, E. B. (DepaTlment*^ of Agricultural Chemistry and Agricultural Bacteriology, 
University of Wisconsin, IMadison), The influence of certain factors upon the chemical 
comjX'sition of Sauerkraut, in The Journal of the American Chemical Society, Vol. 43, 
No 10, pp 1244-1255, flg-!• Kaston, Pa., Oct. 1921. —II Fred, E B., and Peterson, 
W. II. The Production of Pink Saucikiaut by Yeasts, in Journal of J^acteriolo^^y, 

Vol. 7 , No. 2, pp. 257-260, bibliography of 10 publications. Baltimore, March 1922. 


I. — The production of sauerkraut is an exanqile of the economic value 
of certain fermentations in the prCvServation of food. It is a case of an acid 
fermentation, similar to the fermentations found in ensilage, in certain milk 
foods and in certain dressed-jxirk products. It develops sj)Oiitaneously : 
the bacterial flora which cause it are derived from several micro-organisms, 
certain of which are undesirable. The lactic acid bacteria tend to predom¬ 
inate, but other micro-organisms capable of giving disagreable flavours, 
aromas and appearances may also develop. To make good sauerkraut is 
therefore more or less a matter of chance; this may be avoided probably 
by inoculation with selected bacteria and thus a better and more uniform 
product may be obtained. 

The fermentation of sauerkraut has only somewhat recently lieen the 
object of experiment. In 1891, Reichardt made some chemical analyses 
of it; in 1897, Conrad undertook the first research on the bacterial flora; 
he isolated two blastomycetes and a Bacterium brassicae acidae which 
he considered to be the principal agent of fermentation ; in a complete 
chemical analysis he identified formic, acetic, butyric and lactic acids, 
ethyl alcohol, methane, hydrogen, and carbonic acid; neither acetone nor 
thio-alcohol were found. Other researches followed, among them those 
of Wehmbr, who isolated a Bacterium brassicae and those of Gruber, 
who isolated a Pseudomonia brassicae acidae. In 1917, Henneberg made 
the first experiments in inoculation, after a most careful bacterio¬ 
logical examination, which led him to isolate 7 lactic acid bacilli, 2 coli¬ 
bacilli, I of acetic acid, 8 blastomycetes and 5 hyphomycetes and to consider 
the types of Bacterium lactis acidi, a Bacillus cucumeris fermentaU, a group 
similar to that of Bacterium brassicae of Wehmer and Saccharomyces 
panis fermentati as more important. More recently, Nelson and BECtc 
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have taken up the cliemical side of the question ; lastly l^E FiiVRE has re¬ 
newed the inoculation experiments with pure bacterial cultures and has 
shown the importance of the influence of temperature on results. 

The writers made 6r laboratory experiments, in 6 series, with 2 con¬ 
trols for each. In each exi>erinieiit they used generally 1500 gm. of cabbage 
well chopped and mixed thoroughly with salt. The whole was placed in 
glass percolators of 2 1 . capacity, closed at the bottom with corks. Through 
the cork passed a glass tube attached to a rubber tube closed by a clip, 
for taking samjdes of the brine, which was filtered through glass wool ; 
the tops of the percolators were covered with disks pressed down with 
weights of I kg. The inoculations were made with pure 48 hour bacterial 
cultures and 50 cubic cm. of the culture were taken for each experiment; to 
the controls, on the other hand, distilled water was added. The 
results were invariably good. The cultures used may be groui)ed under 
three types : — 

1) Lepiobacillus pento-uceiicHS, essentially a producer of acids, fer¬ 
ments many sugars ; a similar t^’^pe, which also causes fermentation of 
pentoses, gave sauerkraut of good quality, hut favoured the develoi)ineiit 
of blastomycetes, which i>roduced a led pigment ; 

2) Bacillus buhiariciis, “ yoghourt ; 

3) Bacillus lactis acidi ; germs of this type invariably gave the 
best results, that is to say, a satisfactoiy appearance, a sweet aroma and 
flavour ; a good texture: they pioduce less acids that the ])rcceding tyi>es. 

Blastomycetes oidinarily have an injurious effect ; many give a dis¬ 
agreeable taste, and i^roduce a red pigment even when cultivated in agai- 
agar; the writers found them in quantities in sauerkraut of a dark colour 
which w^as on sale in the market. 

The inoculated micro-organisms were always the most numerous ; the 
number of germs also varied widel3^ ranging from 500 000 to 91 000000 per 
cubic cm. 

The writers made numerous accurate chemical analyses. The follow¬ 
ing were the principal substances identified of volatile acids, acetic acid ; 
of non-volatile acids, lactic acid ; of the alcohols, ethyl alcohol. Mannite 
is produced by bacteria which decompose levulose and reduce it ])artly to 
mannite, which may subsequently be destroyed. After extraction with 
boiling absolute alcohol, the writers found, in one case, 0.27 % of mannite ; 
they think that previous estimations were exaggerated, as the total amount 
of sugar from which the other ternary products of fermentation are derived 
does not exceed 4 % in cabbage. 

The writers attribute much importance to the amount of acidity. 
Leptobacillus penioaceticus and Bacillus lactis acidi produced in the first 
4 days a greater increase of acidit3* than that noticed in the controls; then 
a slighter increase up to the i8th day; then again, a greater increase ; the 
increase of acidity ordinarily ceases after the 25th day. These determina¬ 
tions were made with material from the lower layers; no appreciable 
difference in acidity was noticed during the first 4 days between the upper 
and lower layers after which the increase in acidity became more pro¬ 
fits] 
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notinced; finally acidity was reduced under the action of a Mycoderma which 
oxidises the acids : in one case the development of this Mycoderma was 
anticipated. 

The quantity of salt ordinarily added to the chopped cabbage was 
from 2 to 2.5 %, When no salt whatever was added the sauerkraut got a 
disagreable smell, taste and appearance, caused both spontaneously and by 
inoculation with Leptobacillus, volatile acids and alcohol were formed and 
butyric acid was recognised by its odour. With 3 to 3.5 % of salt the 
odour of the sauerkraut was satisfactory, but the texture was tough. 

Bxperiments were also made on a large scale on two baiTels of sauer¬ 
kraut supplied by a commercial firm, one being inoculated and the other 
not. The results of inoculation are not sufficiently definite for the method 
to be recommended commercially and further experiments* are required. 

II. — It is known that sauerkraut is the result of spontaneous fer¬ 
mentation ; cabbages are cut up into thin slices ; salt is added and the whole 
is placed in a vat and comj>ressed ; after a few hours, fermentation sets up, 
which rapidly converts the sugars in the cabbage into lactic acid, acetic acid, 
alcohol and other products. Normal sauerkraut has an acid reaction 
and an agreeable odour; the cabbage loses its adhesiveness, but preserves 
its texture and becomes slightly transparent. If the sauerkraut has 
a strong smell and a flabby texture, it is of bad quality. Several species 
of micro-organisms take part in the fermentation, but the lactic acid 
bacteria are the most important. 

Recently some firms who sell sauerkraut have found difficulty in mak¬ 
ing stare of its quality. One of the most frequent defects is the production 
of sauerkraut coloured red-pink or rose-salmon ; although edible it is 
little liked. The question is worth carefully examination as the production 
of sauerkraut in many countries is considerable : for example 165 000 000 
kg. of sauerkraut are produced annually in the State of Wisconsin and to 
that quantity must be added the small but numerous lots made for home 
use. Experiments regarding the cause of pink sauerkraut have been 
made Btjtjagin, Wehmkr and a number of other writers have tried 
to find germs which cause the pink pignjent and the conditions in wliich 
the production of this pigment takes place. The presence of saccharo- 
mycetes and torulae was detected (i). 

These germs produce a colourless chromogen which the oxygen in the 
air transforms into pigment. 

A comparison of normal sauerkraut and pink sauerkraut shows that 
there are no appreciable chemical differences between them, but that the 
latter is much richer is micro-organisms. Torulae aboun 4 in all sauerkraut; 
but the pink pigment is only produced under certain conditions which the 
writers have been able to ascertain experimentally by causing cabbage to 


{ f) The Saccharomycetes or blastomycetes sporulate by imperfect asci, for which reason 
groups them in a sub-class called hemi-asci ; torulaccae diffei' from them in 
tveltig simpler micro organisms which do not produce ascospores. (AW.) 
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ferment in glass percolators and by varying the form of the experiment. 
They have concluded from these experiments that one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors is the quantity of salt: if it reaches or exceeds 3,2 % the pro¬ 
duction of pigment is much favoured. Temperature is another factor : 
when fermentation is developed at 20^> C or above, pigmentation is pro¬ 
duced easily. Pink sauerkraut is formed with certainty by combining these 
two conditions, namely, abundant salting and high temperature. Acidity 
is another factor : if lactic or acetic acid is added to the cabbage, or if ino¬ 
culation is done with strongly acidifying bacteria, such as Leptobacilkts 
bulgaricus, the development of chromogenic ferments is caused.; on the other 
hand, germs which acidify feebly, such as Bacterium lactis acidi, do not 
favour such development. An excess of salt exerts an injurious action, by 
paralysing the useful bacteria. The writers have shown experimentally 
that 4 % of salt very much decreases and 6 % entirely cancels the action 
of these bacteria. The presence of air is necessary to enable oxygen to 
transform the chroinogen into pigment. 

L. V. 

1231 - Frauds In the Algerian Wool Trade, and their Prevention. — Bulletin a ncoic iie 
iVfaioi, Secontl Serie*>, Year 28, No 5 , pp 1^8-141 Algicis, May 1022 

Algeria exports annually qo 000 qx. of wool, the greater part of which 
(70 000 qx ) is taken by France. The natives shear with a knife cutting 
the fleece unevenly, a lengthy operation and somewhat dangerous for the 
sheep. 

The wool is thrown on the ground, thus soiling it with earth, du^t, etc., 
it is often moistened with milk serum and sand is added to increase the 
weight fraudulently. These practices have cau.sed both distrust in buyers 
and a considerable depreciation in the value of the wool. Thanks to the 
interest taken in the matter by the Commercial Syndicate of Algiers and the 
Algiers Chamber of Commerce, the Oovernor (^neral of Algeria has issued 
two circulars to the Prefects of the district, requesting them to bring to 
the notice of the chiefs of the native tribes the necessity for keeping the 
wool quite clean by shearing on large sheets, and of using shears and 
shearing machines with which an even clip may be obtained. Special 
precautions are recommended in the use of these machines. The Prefects 
are also ordered to carry out through .s|^cial agents the most scrupulous 
inspection of the wool exposed for sale and to urge buyers to report cases 
of fraud. 

E. F. 


1232 - The Export of Cake In Franoe. — Le phosphate et les en^tJis ctnmtquc^, Year XXXI, 
No 1 }52, i>p. 86-87. ParU, March 1922. 

The negotiations between the Minister for Agriculture and the oil 
manufacturers have resulted in an agreement on the following basis : — 

I) The manufacturers of oil have engaged to maintain in France 
a monthly stock of 20 000 t. of feeding cake and 5000 t. of manure cake. 
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from October to April inclusive. During the months of May, June, July, 
August and September the stocks may be reduced to lo ooo t. of feeding 
cake and 2500 t. of manure cake. 

2) The manufacturers of cake will establish an office in which 
orders will be centralised and transmitted to the various French oil manu¬ 
facturers. The order Bureau will serve as intermediary between producers 
and consumers, while leaving full liberty to both parties. 

3) For qualities of cake for which export licenses are granted manu¬ 
facturers are bound to sell goods reserved for the home market at prices 
10 % less than the current London market lates per complete truck load 
of 7000 kg. and 5 % for fractional consignments. 

A de B. 






PIvANT DISEASES 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER EOWER PLANTS. 

1233 ~ Influence of Temperature on the Distribution of Grain Smut of Sor^um 
{SphacelothecA Sorghi) in India ( 0 . — Kukarni, g . s., m The Ai,ricuiturai 
Journal of India, VoJ. XVH, Part II, pp. 159-162 Calcutta, 1922. 

vSorghum (“ jowar ”) is generally sown inindiafrom June to July, when 
the average temperatures in the regions where it is cultivated (Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces and Burma), vary between 21^ and 30^^ C. This 
tenii)erature is very favourable for the germination of the spores of sorghum 
smut {Sphacehtheca sorghi) ; the host plant grows rather slowly and hence 
the period during which it becomes susceptible to the disease is prolonged, 
so that infection is certain. In the Indo-Gangetic plains, comprising the 
provinces of Siiul, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, where the 
temperature during June and July ranges from 30*^ to 40^ C, which is 
too high to allow the spores to germinate, but is very favourable to the 
growth of the young sorghum plants, the susceptible period soon passes 
and therefore infection is very limited. 

In order to test this view, pot cultures were carried out at the Myco- 
logical Laboratory of the Agricultural College, Poona. A small quantity 
of sorghum seed was taken, sprinkled with the fresh spores of grain smut 
and then sown in two pots. One pot was incubated at 40*^ C for three days 
and the other at 2$^ C which was the room temperature of the laboratory. 
On the fourth day, the pots were taken out and the seedlings were trans¬ 
planted into larger pots which were kept under observation until the plants 
flowered. In the nrst series of pot experiments, there was no smut attack, 
for the spores do not germinate at 40*^ C, while in the second series, the 
attack was due to the free germination of the spores at 25® C. It is thus 
shown clearly that temperature is a limiting factor to the smut attack of 
the sorghum crop. The results of the pot exj^eriments were tested and 
confirmed by field experiments made in 1918 and 1920 at Pusa, in Bihar, 
and at the Government farms at Larkhana and Jacobabad in Sind. Smut 
appeared on the Pusa and Larkhana plots in 1918 owing to the exception¬ 
ally low temperatures that prevailed at sowing time. The number of 
plants attacked was however very small as compared with the control 
plot where it was 32 %. The 1920 results at Jacobabad are however quite 

(i) See also R, Sept. 19x8, No. 1054. (Hrf.) 

lim] 
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definite. Smut attack was nil owing to the high temperature when the 
plots were sown, while it was considerable in the control plot (65 %). 

ThCvSe experiments, therefore, both in pot and field, go to show that 
temperature is the controlling factor in the distribution of grain smut 
of sorghum in India. G. T. 

msEASEs X234 - The Sleepy Disease of the Tomato in Great Britain and the Channel Isles. -- 

pF VARIOUS Bewhey, W F, in The Annals of Applud Botany, Vol IX, No 2, pp. 116-134, 4 pi 

lyondon, June 1022. 

In the British Isles and the Channel Isles, the tomato is attacked by 
a disease first described in 1896 by M^ssEiC under the name of Sleepy 
Disease ” and attributed by him to Fusarium Lycopenici Sacc. This 
disease causes great financial losses to tomato cultivators. 

The experiments made by the author on tomatoes grown under glass 
in Great Britain, and especially in the Lea Valley, have shown as a result 
of repeated inoculations that the disease may be produced by F. Lycoper- 
hid, or by Vertidllium alho-airum McA. The wilting due to Verticillium 
occurs more frequently than Fusarium wilt which is comparatively rare. 

In normal years, the former appears about the middle of April and in¬ 
creases in intensity up to the second and third week in May. Usually, the 
attacks cease during the second half of June, July and August, being resum¬ 
ed in September, when the plants die prematurelJ^ Fusarium wilt occurs 
at the hottest part of the season, usually in July and August. 

Plants attacked by VertiaUium are usually stunted, while the internodes, 
especially the younger, are badly develoi)ed. When the light and tem¬ 
perature conditions are favourable to the fungus, the disease symptoms 
appear quite suddenly and the plants wilt while still green. During the 
night, the diseased plants may recover their turgidity, onl}" to wilt again 
as the morning advances. The leaves wither from the base of the plant 
upwards ; adventitious roots grow from the stem and the plant dies. 
Death is much slower when the conditions are less favourable to the fun¬ 
gus ; yellow blotches appear on individual leaflets on the lower leaves, 
and these leaflets withei. 

These two wilt-producing fungi attack the roots and grow up through 
the vascular bundles into the stem, leaves and sometimes the fruit. The 
wood of a diseased plant is of a light or dark brown colour. 

The author's researches have proved that F, Lycopersici grows best 
at an average temperature of 27.8-28.9® C. If the temperature remains 
constantly much l:)elow this, little infection results. V. albo-atrum, on the 
contrary, develops well at temperatures from 15.6-24.0® C, being most 
active at 21.1-22.8® C. Above an average temperature of 25® C little 
i nfection occurs. The average temperature conditions existing in glass¬ 
houses in Britain are generally too low for F, Lycopersici, and consequently 
it is rarely found to be the cause of tomato wilt. The relatively low tem¬ 
peratures are, on the other hand, favourable to F. alho-atmin which in 
consequence is the most important cause of wilt. Wilted plants soon die 
when the temperature is low, but if the average temperature be raised 
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above 25® C, they recover, and will bear a crop as long as the high tempera¬ 
ture is maintained. When the thermometer again drops, wilt appears and 
death insues. 

K. albo-atrum from tomato readily induces wilt in the potato (Solanum 
, egg plant {Solanum melongena), snapdragon {Antirrhinum sp.), 
cucumber {Cucumis sativus), sycamore {Acer sp.), cotton {Gossypium her- 
baceum), pepper plant {Capsicum sp.) and elm {Ulmus sp.). In the first 
four, definite wilt disease and subsequent desiccation were produced. In 
the sycamore and cotton, the plants were much stunted and the leaves 
withered without wilting, but in the pepper, the leaves wilted and remained 
green. The elm plants were stunted, but only a few leaves were affected. 

In pure culture F. albo-airum produced a large number of enzymes 
of which the following were determined : amylase, inulase, emulsin, lipase, 
protease, erepsin and amidase. There are thus stiong indications that 
substances of a toxic nature play an important ]>art in producing wilt. 

Most of the varieties of tomato grown in Britain are susceptible to 
F. albo-atrum. The harder-growing varieties and plants suffering from 
starvation, or a severe check in the young stages, are most liable to attack. 
Manx Marvel is a variety that has prowd practically immune, and Hide's 
Recruit is highly resistant. Kxperinicnts carried out with different soils 
show that there is no recessary relation between Verticilhum wilt and any 
particular soil type. (Generally speaking however plants on soils which 
contain a large amount of humus are more attacked than those growing 
on poorer soils. Clay soils, in virtue of their greater water-holding cai>ac- 
ity, are cooler than sandy soils, and x>lants growing on clay soils are more 
prone to wilt than those growing on sandy soils. 

Investigations to determine the chemical agents best suited to elim¬ 
inate the pathogenetic organisms from the soil are now^ in progress and 
experiments are being made to ascertain the effect of different manurial 
treatments upon the incidence of the disease. 

In places where the disease has been common in pre\nous seasons, it 
is advisable to grow a highly resistant variety, such as Manx Marvel, 01 
Hide's Recruit. Care should be taken to protect the plants from any check 
in their development, and to encourage soft rather than hard growth. 
When Verticilhum wilt appears, the temperature of the glasshouse should be 
raised until the average day and night temperature is above 250 C. This 
may be done by increasing the boiler heat, regulating the ventilation and 
closing the ventilators for two or three hours in the middle of the day. 
A light dressing of whitewash on the glass makes the conditions still more 
favourable for the jdants. As little water as possible should be given to 
the roots, as excess moisture aggravates the wilting, but a slight overhead 
damping is beneficial. The development of fresh roots ought to be encour¬ 
aged by mulching the soil at the base of the plant. In one nursery 78 % 
of the plants were showing symptoms of wilt disease before the above meth¬ 
ods were employed ; a fortnight later, only 10 % remained wilted. In 
view of the fact that low spring temperatures favour infection by Verti- 
cillium, some advantage might be gained by planting later than is usually 

[It343 
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done» so that the higher summer temperatures may arrive before the plants 
are infected. 

As regards sources of infection, it is important to remove completely 
all plants killed by wilt disease and to clear away the general debris after 
the crop is finished. The best way to remove the plants is to cut each one 
off at about 3 in. from the soil and take away all the aerial portions includ¬ 
ing leaves etc., which have fallen to the ground, before attempting to remove 
the roots. If the surface is quite clean before the roots are pulled up, there 
is less chance of incorporating diseased matter in the soil, and the roots 
may then be carefully extracted, leaving behind only the very fine 
rootlets. 

Another source of infection is the contamination of the baskets used 
to carry the tomatoevS to market, as they are easily interchanged and in¬ 
fection is thus conveyed from one nursery to another. I^askets should 
not be taken near the growing plants and must be well sterilised during 
the winter months. The importation of young plants from other nurseries 
is also to be avoided, and care should be taken to use a pure water supply. 
It is desirable that the immediate vicinity of nurseries be free from weeds, 
and potatoes and antirrhinums should l>e banished, as they are suscei)t- 
ible to Veriicilhum. 

An attempt is being made in the Chestnut Research Station lalx^r- 
atory to obtain a VerlicilHum resistant strain of tomatoes. 

Cr. T. 


1231 - MyeosphaereHa citrulUna^ an Ascomycete injurious to various 

Cucurbitaceae, in Japan (i>. — hf.mmi, t , in Phytopmhoio.^, Voi xri, No 8, 

PP V)PV)7 Ifaiiai->ter, I*a , Auv:u^t 1922 

Until 1919, according to the author, MyeosphaereHa cUruUina (Smith) 
Gross, had never been re2)orted as occurring in Japan, but in August 1919, 
the melons grown under glass at the Sapi>oro Deixirtment of Horticulture 
were found to Ixi v'=uffering from an unusual disease. 

The symptoms of the malady and the microscoi>ic exaniinati(>u of the 
fungus which made its appearance upon the infected plants, convinced 
the author that the i>athogenetic agent was Myc, citrullina. In the summer 
the fungus was again found in the same glasshouse, and also in the green¬ 
house of the Botanic Garden in the town of Sai)poro. 

It was also observed on the stems and leaves of cucumber and of 
Lagenaria vulgaris Ser. var. Gourda Ser. sent from Mihomoura in the Pre¬ 
fecture of Shizuoka. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture has been recommended for the con¬ 
trol of the fungus, but it had no effect in the Sapi>oro greenhouse ; this 
was probably due to the fact that the disease was not noticed until 
already very far advaced. 

G. T. 


(i) Sec also: R. No 1546 ; April 1913, No. 429 ; i?. Keb. 1918, No. 238. {Ed ) 
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1^56 - BmciHus Carotororus, th« Cause of Sofl-Bot in cultivated Violets in 

Bn((land. — Eacey, M S., in rheAnnaUo* AppUedUiolosv.VoX IX, No. 2, pp 169- 

170. I.rondoi3, June 1922. 

In the early part of 1921, a disease of some considerable importance 
occurred among the cultivated violets at the Hayden Violet Grounds, 
Stourpaine (En gland). 

The plants, when examined by the author, were in an advanced state 
of decay ; the whole interior of the stem was reduced to a soft white pulp, 
and the rot was spreading up the petioles ; several of the leaves had al¬ 
ready decayed at the base of the petioles and fallen off, and others were 
dying from the same cause. From this material, a pure culture of a white 
micro-organism was obtained, wliich when inoculated into plants of garden 
violets, soon produced a rotting of the tis*-ues, while the controls remained 
perfectly healthy. This micro-organism also produced white rot of car¬ 
rots, turnips, ]>otatoes and onions. It has been identified as Bacillus 
carotovorus, G. T 

1237 - Thielaviopsis paradoxa^ik Hyphomycete in}urious to the Coco-Nut 

Palm in Florida (i). — i'ui.roN,ii 'r. /m Phytopathoio \ , Voi xii,xo R,pi) 

I,,anoastoi, P/i , August H122 

The stem of a coco-nut palm from the county of Dade (Florida) proved 
when cut, to \>e affected with an extensive and deei)-seated rot. The sec¬ 
tions provided cultural material from which was obtained a fungus exactly 
corresponding to the description of Thielavtopsi^ paradoxa (de Seyn.) 
V. Hdhn. 

In order to secure further confirniatioti of the identity of the fungus, 
two sound pine apples bought in the market were inoculated with pure 
cultures of the i)arasite, numerous punctures being made. Other portions 
of the same fruits and a third control pine a]>ple were punctured without 
inoculation. The typical decomposition of the tissues produced by ThieL 
paradoxa soon made its appearance at all the points of inoculation, but 
was absent from the control punctures. A hot-h(m«“e ]>ine-apple plant, 
var. Red S])anish, has been successfully inoculated by imncturing the 
leaves. A pure culture of Thiel, paradoxa was aKo obtained from aitifi- 
ciallj^-infected pine-apple leaA^es and fruits, G. T. 

1238 - Rosetiina Catyae n. sp, an Ascomycete injurious to the Juglandea, 

Carya ovata^ in Michigan. - iu>nau. 3., m Phvtopaihoiu 1, xii, No s, 

pp, fijjs J^aiicaslci, J’a , Aujru'^t i<)22. 

At the beginning of the spring of 1921, some twigs of Carya ovata 
were gathered near Ann Arbor (Michigan), wliich though they bore vigor¬ 
ous buds, were characterised by dead, depressed areas, containing, as 
was discovered on examination, the fructification of a fungus. It was 
foimd, on visiting the localitj^ from which the material had been taken, 
that the tender, growing parts of many 3^oung individuaks of C. ovata 
had been attacked and were disfigured by more or less marked cankerous 
growths. 

(i) See also: R. Aug. 192^1 No 
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These growths, when situated on the branches, occurred nearly al¬ 
ways around the leaf-scars, or at the tips. Frequently, they were clearly 
separate around a leaf-scar; at other times, they coalesced and caused 
the death of the branch, especially near the extremity, where the disease 
was most developed. The cankers varied in size, but in all cases followed 
the long axis of the branch extending upwards and downwards, but rarely 
attacking the sides, except in very young branches; they seldom entirely 
surrounded the branch. The disease spread from the lateral branches 
to the main branch forming a dead, depressed area round the point of 
insertion, but not often extending further. 

On the larger branches and on the stems of young trees, these cankers 
assumed different shapes ; none were however seen on stems with a dia¬ 
meter of 10 cm. The trees attacked had a knotty, twisted, irregular 
appearance 

The fungus fructifications were ot the structure peculiar to pycnidia ; 
they were always lound in the branch cankers, but never in those on 
the stems. 

Some stylospores that were collected and grown in cultural media 
germinated rapidly and produced new pycnidia. Branches of Cary a 
on being put into sterilised te.st-tubes and inoculated with a pure culture 
of the fungus, became covered with mycelium in which the formation of 
pycnidia was observed. 

Other naturally-infected branches were taken from the place where 
the disease had been di‘“Coveied to the laboratoiy, where after careful 
sterilisation, they were placed in stenlised test-tubes containing a small 
amount of stenlised water. At the end of six months, numerous fructifica¬ 
tions appeared on the bark of one of the branches , the?e were perithecia 
containing a large number of asco'»]>ores, l^Vom cultures of the as-cospores 
a fungus bearing pycnidia was obtained sinular from the morphological 
and cultural standpoints to the fungus isolated from the cankers on the 
branches. 

The ascophore stage of this fungus can be referred to the genus Ro- 
selltnia, and as this species appeared not to have been already described, 
the author gave it the name of R Caryae The pycnidial stage has been 
relegated by the author to the genus Dothichiza and described under 
the name of Z>. Caryae n. sp. G. T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 
1239 - Litiam Bulbiferum as a Weed in Prussia. - brrhm, in Oeuticke Land- 

wtrUchafthche Year XlylX, No 62, pp 407-40R Berlin, Aug 5, i<)22 

Lilium bulhiferum, chiefly known a*; an ornamental garden plant, 
may sometimes become a troublesome weed in the field. 

This happened on a small scale in the neighbourhood of Geestemiinde 
(Hanover) and of Scharnbeck. 

Prol>ably this lily came from a garden in the village of Nesse about 

[itasvisss] 
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ten years ago and found its way into the fields, where conditions were so 
favourable as to cause it to spread all round Nesse. 

It is detrimental to crops since it takes a considerable amount of 
water and nutriment frcm the soil and deprives the neighbouring plants 
of light. It should be remembered that it is a vigorous plant with great 
powers of reproduction, not only by means of the principal bulb under¬ 
ground, but also from numerous small bulbs which form every year at the 
axil of the leaves. Consequently to stop its further spread, care should 
be taken to avoid carrying not only the bulbs but also any other part of 
the plant from one place to another, even in manure and soil. 

When once established in a field, the best means of destruction is deep 
ploughing so as to bring the bulbs to the .surface and their subsequent 
collection and removal from the field together with the remainder of the 
plant. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1240 - Lepidoptera in Cyrenaica. ttjrati, f, ami zanon, v., m Atu delta Sodetd 
italuiiut (ft Sctcnzc natural}, Vol I^Xl, pp 132*1 5 * 1 pt, Pavia, 192?. 

A contribution to investigations on the Ivcpidoptera of Cyrenaica based 
chiefly on the material collected during the last few years around Benghasiand 
(‘Specially in the Fouehat oasis by Father V. Z\non who also wrote the in¬ 
troduction to the work analysed and the notes and data giving the time 
of capture, eccdogy and biology. The classification and new descriptions 
are due to Count IC. Tukatt. To render the list more complete, the species 
found bv’^ other investigators (Ghigi, Fksta, and FiORi), in various parts 
of Cyrena ica which ha ve been a Iready published in part, have been inserted. 

From the economic point of view, the following lycpidoptera should 
be mentioned . 

t) Pafilio niachaon, 1 ,., livdng on cultivated fennel; 

2) Piei’is hnissicae catolenca Roeb., on cabbage crops; 

\) Leucochloc daplUiice dlilHce Oberth., also on cabbages ; 

4) Colias croccHS minor Vrty, on lucerne; this insect causes great 
damage, sometimes endangering a whole crop which ^the .\rabs then reap 
and water the soil with water in which they have left a considerable 
(|uantity of Pithouranthos iorUiOsus in soak overnight; the penetrating 
cdour of fennel given ofl by this water drives away the caterpillars from 
the watered soil; 

5) Pyrameis cardm L., harmful to the cultivated cardon and to 
artichokes ; 

6) Acherontia alropos L.: the first genemtion causes much damage 
to the egg-plant and the second attacks the tender tips of olive branches ; 
this insect is also very’' troublesome to hives; 

7) Celerio lineata livornica lisp., on the vine ; 

8) Hippoiion celerio L., also on the vine ; 
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9) Earias instdma anthopHlana Guell (i) harmful to Cossypium 
barbadensc and Hibiscus esculerUus ; 

10) Eu\oa seoetmn Schiff,, on salads, pimento, etc.; 

11) E. e\clamatiom$ L., very common parasite which does much 
damage to garden crops ; 

12) Rhyacia ypsilon Rott., harmuful to lettuces ; 

13) R, pronuha L., harmful to garden crops and very common; 

14) Tfiphaena fimbria L., common on lettuces ; 

15) Bar air a ^jrassicae L., on peas; 

lb) Xvlina oxoleia L., on peas and Lathyrus odoratns] also attack¬ 
ed flax in 1919, destroying the whole seed crop ; if this crop is to be ex¬ 
tended, it should be grown in rotation, rvith 3 or 4 years interval, to avoid 
losses; at the same time the caterpillars should be collected early in the 
morning, and the adults should be caught at night by means of light-traps ; 

17) Irigonophora meiiculosa L., on lettuces; 

iS) Laphygma e\igua Hb., on all garden crops; 

19) Phytometra vamma harmful to lettuces, pimento and pinks; 
the caterpillar gnaws the centre of the flower buds of the pinks ; 

20) Phyt, chalcvtes Esj)., common on the tomato ; 

21) Anna tirrhaea C., on pomegranates ; 

22) Ephestia ktiehniella Iv., very harmful to the castor-oil plant; 

2^) ('eutolopha isuhs E.. harmful to cassia ; 

24) Hellnla nndalis L.; causes enormous damage to cabbage crops ; 
the tops which shelter the caterpillars should be pulled oft and burnt; 
light-traps are very useful for catching the adults at night; a Hynienopteron 
has been found which is an endophagous parasite ot the chrysalides; 

25) P\rausia nut Halts YA),, on mai/e; 

26) CarpoccCpsa pomonella L,, on the apricot and peach tiee ; 

27) Simaeihis nemorana Kb , on the fig; 

28) Pluiella maciilipennh Crt.: infests gardens; harmtul to maize 

and cabbages. G. T. 

1241 > Sigalphus luteipeSf a Hymenopteron Parasitic of Laria rufimana^ 
the *‘Bean Bruchus”, in England — GxmiNGH\m, C T, in Iha Entomologies 
Monthly MiiJ^aztne,Vo\. I,VIII (Third setics, Vol VIII), No 701 (No ‘)j). PU -226-228. 
London, Octol^^i 102’ 

In 1921, a small area of field beans grown at the Research Department 
of the Olympia Agricultural Company at Offchurch in Warwick^liire was 
infested to an unusual degree by Bnichus rufimanus Lana rufimana). 
Shortly after the beans had been harvested, and before the majority of 
the beetles emerged, a Hymenopteron evidently parasitic on the Bruchus 
appeared in great numbers. The insect was afterwards identified as 
Sigalphus luteipes Thoms (fam. Braconidae), The main period of emer¬ 
gence of the Braconid was from July 24 to August 7, while the beetles 
began to appear in numbers about the end of July and continued to emerge 
for a month or more. Both insects were frequently observed during the 


(i) See also R, March 1921, No 353 {Ed,) 
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actual process of emergeuce, and it was noted that the tough skin of 
the bean presented a very serious obstacle to the Braconid, so that many 
individuals died without being able to get out into the open. Each par¬ 
asitised Bruchus larva produced only a single parasite. Occasionally, 
beans were found which had contained two of the larvae of this beetle 
(sometimes one or both parasitised), but each made a separate exit hole. 
The exit holes of the Sigalphus are about i mm. in diameter, while 
the Briwhus makes a large hole with a diameter of 2-2.5 nxm. It was 
therefore easy to distinguish between the two, and advantage was taken 
of this fact to make counts winch give an idea of the percentage of beetles 
that had been de^-troyed by the parasite. The beans were harvested in 
a number of small lots usually from single rows. In three of the lots that 
seemed fairly typical as regards Bruchus attack, the beans were divided 
into three groups i) those unattacked ; 2) tho^-e with a small hole made 
by Stgalphus ; 3) those with a large hole made by Bruchus The number 
of beans in each group weie then counted with the following results. 




lot I 

i.ot ir 

T.ot I IT 

Number of 

t)Caus uiiattacked 

722 

872 

1 20 

> * 

> from which Briuhus emerged 

204 

201 

25 


> from which St alphas emerged 

21 ^ 


r>f> 

Pcrceutajje 

of beetles parasitised 

•51.1 

()I H 

72 5 


The percentage of para‘^itism i^^ high and the Braconid must have 
reduced by one half the number of beetles reaching the adult stage 
' In all the lots of beans examined, the great majority of those attacked 
were young. The infested beans m which the Bruchus completed its trans¬ 
formations tended on the whole to be smaller and more shrunken than 
those in which the Brtuhus was parasitised. 

So far however as was observed, the plants produced in 1922 from 
the beans attacked by the beetle in 1921 did not show any signs of lia\’ing 
suffered, and were no less vigorous than those grown from whole seed. 
The embi-yo is apparently rarely if ever eaten or damaged by the Bruchus 
larva. Very few of the beetles were to be found in the 1922 crop. 

G. X. 

1242 - Apunihetes meianoscetaus^ a hymenopterous Braconid Parasite of 
bombyx disparate ” {Porthetria dispar) imported from Sicily to New 

England* —Ckossman, S S , in UmUd states Depaftnicnt of t^ricultun. Bulk tin 
No, 1028, pp 2S, I fig , 5 pi. Washmgton, D C , n}22 

From 1905 until December i, 1911, the .state of Massachusetts and 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture ni the United 
vStates made a common fund of the money allocated to the discovery in 
Europe of the natural enemies of " bombyx disparate " (Porlhetria dtspar E.) 
and of bombyx cul-brun {Euproctis chrysorrhoea E) and exjiended 
It upon the introduction into New England of parasites attacking these 
two Macrolepidoptera. 

Among the imported insects was the Braconid Hymenopteron, Apan- 
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teles melanoscelus Ratz., which is the special enemy of the larvae of bombyx 
disparate. 

The Bulletin analysed gives a detailed description of the species and 
its life-cycle. It also contains an account of the introduction of the Si¬ 
cilian hymenopteron into America and its establishment in the country. 

A- melanoscehts wliich was introduced into New England in igii, 
has now become completely acclimatized. It has propagated itself 
very rapidly in the neighbourhood of all the colonies that have been 
established, in spite of the fact that it is in its turn severely attacked 
by parasites. 

It has been found that this Hymenopteron can accompli.'^.h its life- 
cycle on different insects native to America. This greatly increases its 
value as an imported parasite and renders its acclimatisation more certain 
than if " bombyx disparate '' were its only host. 

There are two annual broods of A, melanoscelus and both live at the 
expense of the larvae ol Potchetria dispar. A. melanoscelus is very common 
in many small areas and promises to become one of the most effective 
of the imported parasites. G. T. 

1243 - The Control of Heteroderes ampUcotiis and other Coleoptera harmful to 
Tohaceo in Cuba. — Caivino, M in Retista de A riculfutii. Comcrcio TrithijOf Year V, 
V0I. No. 4, i>p. liK I. llavixna. June r<>22 

The Cuban planters give the name of tobacco pasador'" to the larvae 
of cetlain Elaterid Coleoptera which live in the soil and attack the young 
plants as soon as they are planted, perforating their stems and killing them. ^ 
The common « pasador » is the larva of the Heteroderes amplicoUis Gy 11 . 
Other ecjually harmful species such as the Cono ferus bifooeatus Beauv. 

and the Mef'apenthes opaculu'^ Cand. 

The damage caused by these insects to tobacco is considerable, espe¬ 
cially at Vuelta-Abrijo. 

Two years ago HernAndkz, a planter at Saint-lyouis (Pinar del Rio), 
noticed that where the hose leaked very much, so that the soil was soaked 
at the moment of transplanting, all the seedlings took root and were not 
damaged by the pasador whereas the neighbouring plants in the places 
where the water was lacking were attacked. He immediately concluded 
that the water drives off the " pasador'' and that watering the soil at 
the moment of transplanting was the most practical way of defending 
the plants against the attacks of their enemy. Next year HernAnuez, 
having confirmed the correctness of his observation, communicated it 
to ArgubIn. Superintendent of the Cubana I^and and Tobacco I^eaf C'os y 
plantations, at Vivero, San-Juan and Martinez who decided to test it 
by letting water run into the furrow before planting. 

Planting'was effected by pressing the young plgnt with the finger into 
the raised bed immediately after watering as above described. After 
4 or 5 days water was again allowed to flow round the young seedlings 
and when it hjad run off manure was placed round each plant on the wet 
sioil and it was then covered with dry soil from the furrow. 
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The experiments made by ArgudIk on a large scale at San-Juan 
and Marifinez in many districts which were formerly much infested by the 
pasadoT " have proved that this method is excellent and has finally solved 
the niost important problem in tobacco ctilture in the district. 

This method of planting in wet soils — which the writer proposes to call 
the ** Argudln I/>renzo Method - also pre^^euts any plant wilting during 
transplantation, as the water causes the soil to adhere quickly to the roots 
of the young plants It marks real progress in transplanting not only to¬ 
bacco, but also garden crops generally which are cultivated in a similar way, 
for, b> covering the wet manured furrow with soil, watering and other costly 
operations are avoided and a better use is made of the necessary fertilisers 
applied to each plant before earthing up. G. T. 

1244 - New Method for the Ck>ntrol of AleurocantAus woglumi^ aRhynehote 

injurious to Fruit Trees in Cuba (1). - calvino, m, m R&v% ta de Agticuitura, 

Cometcto v 'trahau, Year V, Vol V, Xo \, pp 4-6, 6 Havannah, June 1922. 

This year, the author adopted against Aleurocanthus woglumi (pop¬ 
ularly known as the “ Mosca prieta ” or black fly), which has appeared on 
the fruit trees cultivated at the ‘‘ Estacidn Experimental Agronomica " 
of Santiago de las Vergas, the same method which he had used successfully 
several years pre\’iously foi the control of Phloethnps in Liguria (Italy). 
This method consists of cutting off and burning all the branches of the 
diseased and healthy trees within a zone of 100 to 200 metres. 

The work was carried out in Cuba during January and February, al¬ 
though December is a better month for the purpose. The same treat¬ 
ment was adopted for trees covering three hectares, consisting chiefly of 
young mangoes, avocardos, medlars, coffee-trees and different kinds of ci¬ 
trus trees. 

The results obtained were most satisfactory. One month after the 
pruning, the orange-trees which were the first to shoot, were covered with 
fresh and very healthy and vigorous branches and the mangoes, avocardos, 
etc, soon followed At the present time, the orange-garden of the Station 
is in a far better condition than formerly, and the few Rhynchotes that 
were overlooked are ([uickly detected and destroyed by insecticide sprays. 

In the case of orange-trees, the s>"stem adopted by the author not only 
destroys the insect but has the additional merit of rejuvenating the tree 
which bears a heavy crop the second year after cutting back. (L T. 

1245 ~ Sitonm hispidutm^ S. sulcifroas and 5 . crinita^ Weevils injurious 

to Leguminous Crops in Britain. — Jackson, D J , in l he Annah of applied Biolozy, 
Vol IX, No. a, pp. *>, i pi Irondon, June 1022 

Sitona hispidula F. is common and widely distributed in the British 
Isles; where present, it does injury to clover and lucerne, though the 
damage caused has not hitherto been recognised. The adults eat the 
leaves of the host plant, while the larvae attack the roots. 

S. sidcifrons Thun is also very abundant in Great Britain and 


(i) See: P. Sept. 192^, No 955 (Bd ) 


(;iS4l«lt4S} 
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is common upon red clover, especially in the north of Scotland. The adult 
insects feed upon the leaves of clover like those of the preceding species. 
The larvae seem principally to eat the root nodules of the clover and they 
sometimes damage the small fibrous roots that bear these nodules. 

Unlike the larvae of 5 . hispidula, they have never been observed 
to attack the main root. 

5 . crinita Herbst has not so far been found by the author in sufficient 
numbers to cause injur>^ to leguminous crops, but its profusion upon tares 
in the south of England is recorded by several observers, and it has been 
seen very commonly on vetches in Kent and Cambridgeshire. It frequents 
the same food plaaits as 5 . lineata, winch is always however in much greater 
profusion. Occasionally it has l^een found on peas and beans in 
!]^gland, and was common on sainfoin in iqo7 : in 1920 it cau*-ed serious 
damage to the young flowers of Cytisns hiflor us at Wisley. 

5 crinita is rare in Scotland. 

The adult weevil^ eat '■eiui-circular patches from the edges of the 
leaves. The lar\^ae feed upon the root nodules, and sometimes bore chan¬ 
nels in the main root close to the surface of the ground. 

In this paper separate morphological descriptions are giv'en of the dif¬ 
ferent stages in the development of the three species referred to, and their 
life-history is published for the first time in Great Britain. As regards 
their natuial enemies, the Braconids, Perilitus rutihis Nees, P, aethiops 
Nees and Pygosiolus falcatns Nees have been reared from adult foims 
of 5 . hispidtila ; P. cerealium Hal. and a species of Liophron have similarly 
been obtained from adult forms of .S\ sulcifrons. A Braconid of the genu^ 
Perilitus was reared from 5 . crinita, 

Hymenopterou larvae are occasionally found in the bodies of beetles 
of all three species. Parasitic protozoa probably belonging to the genus 
Gregarina have frequentl3^ been found in the alimentary canal of the adult 
S. hispidula The fmigiis Botrytis bassiana (Bals) Mont, seems to be the 
most formidable enemy of the adult and larval forms of hispidula ; 
it also attacks both forms of .S sulcifrons and the adults of .S\ crinita 

G, T. 

1246 - Hypopta. caestrum, a Macrolepidopteron injurious to Asparagus, in 
France. — JnAi<r, C , in Lt I\ftt Puncn^ »/, Yetir XI^VIIJ, No 16 ^ 60 , p. * 1 . Marseille^, 
June 14 , 

Although somewhat rare and only found in large numbers here and 
there, the larvae of Hypopta caestrum H. occasionally as the author 
has noticed in certain places in the valley of the Durance cause consider¬ 
able damage to asparagus. The larvae devour the shoots and make 
galleries in the roots and rhizomes, and thej’' are capable of doing serious 
mischief. Newly-made beds, where the root-systems of the plants are little 
d€veloj>ed are the greatest sufferers. 

The author describes the morphology and life-history of the insect 

As regards the means of control, burning or crushing the cocoons is 
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an easy and effective method, but only practicable over small areas. It is 
preferable to destroy the larvae from December to February by dibbling 
in 20 to 30 gm. of carbon disulphide per m* using 4 strokes of the dibble, 
or by pouring a solution of sulpho-carbonate of potassium (500 gm. per 
hectolitre of water; for practical work 250 to 300 gm. are sufficient) into 
small shallow channels, or preferably into holes 25 cm. deep, allowing 4 
holes to the square metre. 

O. T. 

1247 -- The Bombyx Disiiarate {Portheiria. Dispar) injurious to Oaks in 
Morocco. — Bulleitn de la Societe d*Htstoirt NlUurellc de VAfnque du Nord, Vol XllI, 
No 6, p 198 Algiers, 1922 

At a meeting of the Natural History Society of North Africa held on 
June 10, 1922, DB liERGEViN gave an account of his observations as to 
the great damage done by the bombyx disparate to oaks in the Ma- 
mora forest (Western Morocco) 

In this connection M i>ie Ih.vRiMOFF x>^inted out that this Macro- 
lepidopteron also exists in Algiers where however it is kept from spreading 
by numeroii>s parasites, which he is of opinion it would be possible to 
acclimatize in Morocco. 

G. T. 
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i2<f8 -White Settlement and World Agriculture — iayior i. (Vmversity of Sy<imv), 
The InslUution ot Tutiirt White Scitlemeiit, A World Survey Ba^ul on PhjsioRraphic 
I>afa, in The (no^raphical Remu, Vol XII, No pp ioz, 0 New York, 
N Y Tul> ii) 2 > 

From the point of view of white settlement there are four types of 
land surface which are unsiutable The^e are fir^t, the tundras of the 
polar regions, which are too cold for our oidinary domestic animals and 
al«o usually too dry though there is a j^ossibility of the development of 
a large-’-cale reindeer industry Secondly, and most important, the desert 
regions of the world, which are too dry for agriculture though a certain 
amount of stock can live therein Thirdl^^ the rugged moutainous regions 
and the high plateaus of the colder belts In tropical regions of course 
the plateaus are much more favorable for settlement, but unfortunately 
they ar^ not very extensive Httntington, however, beheves that most 
tropical plateaus suffer from the excessive monotoii} of their chmate and 
the fact that the healthy variety of temperate regions is ab'-eiit On the 
other hand, Bowman states as regards the tropical plateaus that there 
are two distinct seasonal climaxes, one at the height of summer and one 
at the height of winter ; for the plateaus of Pern and Bolivia the’-e 
climaxes last for a penod of about six weeks, with very important effects 
upon the life of the region Fourthly, there are the hot wet regions of the 
tropics, where the natural resources are abundant but the climate is quite 
unsuited for white settlement on any con^^iderable scale or indeed for any 
form of white settlement requiring constant manual labor. 

In the map here reproduced these four types are given in a general¬ 
ized form. The regions left blank are those suited for some form of Eu- 
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ropean settlement. Almost the whole of Europe and Noith America is 
available^ about half of Asia and Australia, and relatively small propor¬ 
tions of Africa and South America, 

In the moderately watered tropical regions a considerable population 
of pastoral whites will probably develop, but in the author's opinion there 
is no prospect of any large agricultural settlement. In the temperate re¬ 
gions are inserted the zones where the mo‘^t important crops thrive. 

In the northern hemisphere the zones, like the chief mountain ranges, 
run for the most part from east to west and these zones are broken by the 
arid and mountainous regions. In the southern hemisphere the trend 
lines of the continents run north and south and the crop belts more 
or less follow this direction. In no case does the crop region extend to 
the desert aieas, but a belt of stock country always occupies the margins 
of the desert. 

The optimum of the wheat crop is near the optimum of white settle¬ 
ment in northern lands. In southern lands the x^resent wheat optimum — 
in easily tilled prairies — is on the dry side of the optimum of white set¬ 
tlement. G. A. B. 

1249 - Agriculture in Greece. — IyAT>A% S, m I 'Economtste d* 4 thMe*:, Year IT, No 29, 
PP 452 555 Athens 2 15 Aug 1922 (i) 

The present condition of agriculture in Greece does not differ very 
much fiom that of the Roman x>eriod Most cultivators still use wooden 
ploughs with iron x>h>ughshares. The only other agricultural implement 
used by farmers is the scj’the Sowing is done by broadcasting as seeding 
machines are unknown. Threshing is generally done by means of horses 
or oxen. Threshing machines, rollers, etc., are almost unknown. Manures 
aie seldom used , sometimes the dung of draught animals is put on the land 
when it is not used by the country people for fuel after drying. If the 
farmer owns flocks of sheep or goats, which is seldom the case, he 
manures his fields* with their dung by letting them graze there after the 
harvest. It is only recently that chenucal manures have begun to be used 
in very small quantities, to the extent of 6000 tons a year, cliiefly on large 
estates and for special crox>s. 

There are many kinds of cultivation and the practice of allowing land 
to lie fallow is often adopted in Greece, both on large and small estates. 
This is considered necessary to prevent soil exhaustion ; but really it is 
of no use since it does not restore to the soil any of the substances which 
have been taken out of it. The only result is that the farmer restricts 
his crop to one half or one third of his field and deprives himself of the crop 
from the other half or two thirds each year. At the same time the nation¬ 
al 3deld decreases. For the farmer especially the loss is certainly great¬ 
er than tlie amount which he would spend on the regular manuring of 
his field, which would in that case return him a crop twice or three time as 
large. The rotation system is also defective and entirely a matter of rou- 


(i) I?. Sept. 1922, No, 900. (Ed ) 
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thie ; it leads to the cultivation of crops which are neither the most profit¬ 
able nor most suited to the nature of the soil. It leaves out of account the 
fact that all crops do not require the same degree of heat and moisture; 
a cold rainy place is suitable for growing wheat but not for barley, etc. 
Moreover, the kind of crop to be grown is chosen in a routine manner ac¬ 
cording to the colour of the soil, neighbouring cultivation, etc., whereas 
none of these indications are of great value. The choice of the crop which 
suits each soil and vice-versa is a matter of great importance to the future 
yield. Planting and sowing should be done according to the nature of the soil. 

Viticulture is also very defective in Greece. Tillage is superficial; 
manures unknown ; pruning is done hap-hazard. The use of sulphate of 
copper, so common at the present time, is still a matter of very great diffi¬ 
culty in Greece, subject as it is to all the conditions of bureaucracy and in 
consequence often arriving too late. The vintage takes place at a fixed 
time, without proper consideration of the ripeness of the grapes, because 
the changeableness of the weather obliges the wine-dresser to hasten the 
gathering of the grapes As for wine-making and distillation, they are 
carried out in a very defective manner, without those modern scientific 
methods which enable wine to be well made and to keep well. 

As regards oil-growers, they are ignorant of the most elementary rules. 
The olive trees receive no attention. Their owners, like the owners 
of other fruit trees, look them as natural gifts intended to yield fruit 
without any trouble to themselves. Consequently it is by no means uncom¬ 
mon to find that fruit trees, and especially olive trees, are attacked by va¬ 
rious diseases which cause gieat loss and in some places even destroy the 
crop. The lack of elementary agricultural knowledge is noticeable even 
in the gathering of the fruit, which is not done at suitable times, as well as 
in the manner in which the gathering is done which causes much waste of 
fruit. The extraction of oil from the olives is also done in a defective way ; 
it is mainly done by means of crushing mills worked by horses and with the 
greatest disregard of cleanliness. Water power oil presses are not found in 
Greece. 

Breeding is insignificant and carelessly looked after. Generally the 
farmers own no animals except their draught animals (one or two oxen 
or horses) which, after all, form the necessary complement of agricultural 
economy. Such animals as there are, pass their whole life in the fields 
and are herded in roofless enclosures, exposed to all weathers ; in winter 
they are very frugally fed and in consequence they are thin and weakly 
and of little value. Professional breeders, without the most elementary 
knowledge of breeding, often see their flocks and beasts of burden die 
without being able to help them in any way. G. A. B. 

^l^cuLtTTRAL 1250 - Agrkttltural Experimentation in Assam daring the Year ending March 81 , 

1088 . — Mac Swiney, J (Director, Department of Land and Agricultural Records, 

^Assam), in R^portof the Ai,rtcultural Department of Assam for the yeat ending March 

1922, 12 pp Shillong, 1922 

Assam possesses four Agricultural Kxperiment Stations. These are 
sdtua^d respectively at: i) Johrat — 2) Karinganj — 3) Upper Shifloog 
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^ 4) Shillong* An estate has been bought at Titabor for the establish¬ 
ment of a Rice-growing Ejqperimental Station. 

1) At Johrat, most of the experiments are carried out on high ground 
where the soil is a fairly compact, reddish, ancient alluvium; the sub-soil 
is stiff and yellowish-grey. These soils have an acid reaction and are poor 
in lime and phosphates, for which reason experiments in liming and the ap¬ 
plication of phosphatic manures are in progress. 

The first liming experiments date from 1909 ; a piece of land that was 
limed that year is still producing good crops after 13 years have elapsed, 
though it is true that the yield is gradually diminishing. The adjoining 
unlimed field is however unsuitable for any crop. 

It was found on comparing the effects of heavy applications of hme at 
long intervals with those of small and more frequent doses that although 
the heavy applications produced larger crops for the first few years, after 
the fifth season, the lighter and more frequent doses were superior. Excell¬ 
ent results were obtained with dung combined with wood ashes. 

Land improved by the introduction of large quantities of ground lime¬ 
stone stood deep ploughing well, although deep ploughing was injurious 
where only a small amount of limestone had been applied. 

In the Assam valleys, the soil is improved by the addition of any 
alkaline substance : lime, limestone, magnesium carbonate, and even so¬ 
dium carbonate, especially if it is accompanied by some fertiliser. Chem¬ 
ical fertilisers (except superphosphates) used alone have no beneficial 
effect; ammonium sulphate is even injurious, since if applied several 
times, it tends to increase the toxic chaiacter of the soil. 

The chief task of the Johrat Station is the aclimatisation, testing and 
selection of foreign and native varieties of sugar cane. 

Manurial and rotation experiments are also made and good varieties 
of sugar-cane are distributed to the growers. Up to 1920, 4 varieties had 
been thus distributed : Strqjed Mauritius — B. 147 — B. 176 —- J 33 ^ ; 
in 1921, two others were added : Co 9 and D 74. 

The yield (in tons per hectare) of stripped cane and saccharose (pre¬ 
sent in the expressed juice) in 1921, which was a good year, were as follows 
for the best varieties tested ; B 3412, 46.5 ; 4.15 — D 74,42.7; 4. 10 — 
J 247, 35.8 ; 3.83 — Mauritius 55, 38.5 ; 61 — Striped Mauritius 38.2 ; 
3.84 — Co 9. 35.9 ; 4.3 — B 147, 34.8, 3.7 — A 2 a 33.9 ; 4.38. The va¬ 
rieties D 74 — G 33 a — Co 9 are distinguishd by their resistance to 
lodging induced by wind. 

2) At Karinganj, rice selection is carried on. For puiposes of 
comparison are grown : pure line selection of 158 types of " aus ” (winter 
rice) — 176 types of “ sail ” (transplanted winter rice) — 55 types 
of “ asra " (a short-stemmed marsh variety of rice) — 343 types of 
“ aman'' (winter marsh rice for sowing broadcast). 

Of the “ aus " varieties, M 36-30 proved the best, and in 1921, its 
disttibatk>n to the rice-planters was begun. “ Bate sail ” was the most- 
sati^a«toty of the “ sail ” varieties. This, together with '* George s^il *’ 

liWl 
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and " Indra saflis cultivated experimentally on a large scale by the 
agriculturists of the Surma Valley. 

3) The chief work at Upper Shillong is the acclimatisation, test^ 
ing and propagation of the potato by “ seed . Of the 24 varieties 
tested in 1921, King of Potatoes, British Queen, Up-to-date and Im- 
perator produced, as in preceding years, the highest yield per hectare. 
These are the varieties chiefly distributed for planting. 

In order to obtain a supply of " seed " for distribution, the first seed- 
potatoes are given to expert growers who return to the Station one and 
a half times the number of tubers that were consigned to them, or if 
they wish, sell to the Station at a rather higher price all the crop suitable 
for planting. The seed potatoes thus obtained are sold to the agricul¬ 
turists of the plain. 

Of the several varieties of jute cultivated, '' Kakaya Bombai " na¬ 
tive to Bengal, has clearly proved the best. In 1921, the Station obtained 
two other selected varieties of Dacca jute, D 154 and Green Olitorius 
that will be used in a comparative exi>eriment with Kakaya Bombai 

Very encouraging results have been obtained from tobacco-growdng 
in the Surma Valley. The leaf-yield of a Rangpur variety, Matihan, 
exceeded by 380 kg. the crop produced by the local varieties. 

The experiments conducted during the last three years in the Surma 
Valley have shown that dhaincha " {Scsbania aculeata) forms an excel¬ 
lent green manure for the '' sail " variety of rice. It should be sown 
immediately after the autumn-sown crop. 

Two herds of cattle, one of pure-bred Patna animals, the other 
consisting of hybrids Patna x Rhutia are reared separately at the 
Upper Shillong Farm. The improved bulls obtained are sold to the agri¬ 
culturists and the demand far exceeds the supply. 

4) At Shillong, experiments are in progress with fruit trees from 

the texnpersite zones. Many varieties of apple and pear trees have already 
been acclimatised at this Station. F. D. 

1251 - Experimental Work in Progress in the Laboratories, Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station, England. — CurretU Leaflet^ Pl> 1-8. IlaTpenden, 

The investigations and experiments carried out at the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, both in the laboratory and in the field are of woild- 
wide imi)ortance. The following resume has l>een made of the experiments 
now in progress: — 

Bacterioi,ogic.\t. pkpartmknt. — Main lines of work now proceed- 
ing: — 

1) A study of the rapid changes in bacterial numbers in field soil 
and their relationship to nitrate increase and decrease. The method of 
study consists in taking soil samples from a plot at two hourly interval 
for periods up to 86 hours and estimating bacterial numbers and nitrate 
from each sample. 

2) A study of the soil bacteria capable of decompt^sing pbeiiolt 
and naphthalene. These organisms are of .importance s limit 
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the use of the antiseptics in soil, for the destruction of pests. The in¬ 
vestigation comprises the geographical distribution of the organisms, their 
physiology, and the changes which accompany the addition of phenol to 
soil. 

3) The influence of farmyard manure on the growth of clover and 
other leguminous crops and on the development of the root nodule bacteria, 
is being studied in pot experiments and in the field. 

Botanical Dkp\rtment. — In the Botanical Department problems 
relating to the nutrition and growth of plants come under consideration 
and are dealt with chiefly in pot and water cultures. Special attention is 
being directed to the effect of high temperatures and excessive sunshine 
on growth and also to the stimulating action that appears to be exercised 
by very small quantities of certain chemical substances, such as boric acid, 
which are poisonous in heaviei doses. 

The comparative effect of artificial fertilisers on meadow hay is invest¬ 
igated by means of detailed separations of the hay from year to year, the 
relative amounts of the different species war^dng considerably with the 
manure. 

Soil Chemistry. — a) Ntlro^^en Cycle, 

1) The rapid fluctuation in nitrate content of field soils and their 
relation to bacterial numbers (in co-operation with the Bacteriological De¬ 
partment). 

2) The rate of nitrification of sulfate of ammonia applied to field 
soil as eail^’' and late top dressings. 

3) The fixation of nitrogen by green algae in pure culture (in con¬ 
junction with the Mycological Department, Algology Section). 

/|) The development of improved methods of analysis for the study 
of the nitrogen compounds of the soil. 

5) A survey of the total nitiogen content of the soil of certain fields. 

b) Carbon ( ycle : i) A study of the organic matter of the soil with 
special reference to humic products ; their mode of formation, properties, 
and distribution. 

2) The dephenoUsing power of the soil, with special reference to 
the action of manganese, 

c) Green Manuring: The relative value of different systems of 
green manuring and their effect on the nitrogen cycle and carbon cycle 
in the soil. 

Fertilising chemistry. — a) Pho^phaiic Fertilisers, — A study of 
the citric solubility of different basic slags and mineral phosphates and its 
relation to their manurial value. 

b) Potash fertilisers. •— A study of the relative manurial values of 
sulphate and chloride of potash, and of their effect on the soil. 

Routine anaI/YSIs. A very large number of analyses of soils, 
manures and plant products are made every year by the assistant staff. 

Fermentation department. — In the laboratory for Fermentation 
Work the methods for converting straw into Artificial Farmyard Manure 
are being studied with a view to reducing the cost of production on the large 

|I^l] 
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scale. The fresh water required to wet the straw is not available in many 
places, but a considerable amount of surplus straw lies along the Essex 
creeks. Straw has been treated with sea water and found to produce a 
satisfactory manure although the fermentation proceeds more slowly than 
with fresh water. 

Many t3^es of waste vegetable material have been tested and some of 
these 3deld a richer manure than straw. The quantities available in this 
country are however usually very limited. 

Insecticide and pungicidk department. — The work done in this 
department can be classed under two headings : 

1) The study of natural and synthetic products with the main pur¬ 
pose of correlating chemical constitution and physical state with toxico¬ 
logical action on plant pests and disease organisms. 

During the past two years investigations have l>een made on the toxi¬ 
city of many chemical products to soil pests such as wireworms and eelworms 
both on a laborator37 and large glass-house scale 

Certain plants poisonous to insects have been examined and one of 
them, Tuba root (i), found to be efficacious against caterpillars. 

At present an attempt is being made to find a substitute for nicotine 
b^^ examination of various s^mthetic products. 

2) A biochemical study of the nature of immunity particularly with 
reference to Wart Disease of Potatoes (Synchxinmn endolnoticum) Attempts 
are being made to correlate certain biochemical and physico-chemical fac¬ 
tors with immunitv Collateral properties, such as the boiling and cook¬ 
ing qualities of potatoes have a place in this research, 

Variou*^ grafting exx^eriments are being done and attempts made to 
find a fungicide capable of eradicatir^ the disease. 

Protozoology department — The investigations of Russell and 
Htttchinson on partial sterilization of the soil lead to the view that in 
normal soil the increase in bacterial numbers was inhibited by a biological 
factor provisionally regarded as the soil protozoa. Recently satisfactory 
methods have been devised for counting these organisms and an extended 
experiment covering 365 days showed that an inverse relationship exists 
between the bacterial numbers and those of the active amoebae. 

Flagellates do not appear greatly to affect the bacterial numbers, but 
in one species the active numbers show a two-day periodicity. The phy¬ 
siology of the dominant species of soil protozoa is being investigated, and 
a survey made of the protozoan iiopulation of soils obtained from various 
parts of the world. 

Soii< PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. — The properties of the soil that are at 
present studied in this department can be broadly divided into two groups 
dealing respectively with the soil particles themselves, and their rations 
to the soil water. The first group embraces problems of soil tilth, the effect 
of clay and organic matter, and the colloidal properties of soil. The second 


iDerni) elltpitca. — See January 19^0, No. 14.3. (Eii.) 
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group includes studies of the complex relations between the soil-solution 
and the soil and an important investigation into the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration of the soil-solution. 

Considerable field work, involving dynamometer measurements with 
different implements, is done on soil cultivation, and in the meteorological 
section of the department observations are made on the effect of meteoro¬ 
logical conditions on the soil. 

Statistical department. — The statistical laboratory was founded 
in 1919 with a view to applying the powerful methods of analysis supplied 
by modem statistics to the agricultural, meteorological, and biological ob¬ 
servations made at the Station. The Rothamsted cn>p weather records 
extend for n«^aTly seventy years, and in accuracy as well as extent form an 
unparalleled body of data, for the study of the causes of crop variation. 
Three main causes of variation have been distinguished in the wheat yield 
from Bnmdbalk field ; of these the most imi^ortant is that of the weather, 
the very complex effects t)f which are in process of analysis. 

Institute of Pl^nt Pathology. — Entomology Department. — 
The work of this Department is divisible into 4 cliieJ: branches : 

1) Research work on the biology of Aphides, with special reference 
to the Bean Ajiliis { {phis rimnets) including factors undeilying the differ¬ 
ent phases of its reproductive capacity and the relative susceptibility to 
attack of different varieties of broad beans and field beans. 

2) Researches on the insect and other invertebrate fauna of the soil 
with particular reference to distribution in depth and the effects of manurial 
and other treatments of the soil. 

3) An investigation of the relative toxicity of various chemical com¬ 
pounds and their i>ossible value as insecticides (in conjunction wdth the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Laboratory) 

4) The life-history of the gout-fly of barley [Chlorops iaemopus), 
its winter host and methods of control. 

Mycology Departmii^nt. — Among the investigations in progress 
are: i) The numbers, distribution and functions in the soil of the fungi 
and microscopic green plants [Algae). A monograph on these orga¬ 
nisms and their s-oil activities is being prepared. 

2) The killing powers of various chemicals, heat etc. on fungi 
and the way in which death is brought about. 

3) The growrth of fungi in relation to various external conditions. 

4) The changeability of fungi and bacteria in various ways such as 
their power of attacking plants, etc. 

5) Vaiious problems in connection with wart disea.se of potatoes, 
more particularly the relation of the last to the fungus and methods of get¬ 
ting rid of the latter from the silo. 

6) An intensive study of the parasitic fungus Bofrytis cinerea, which 
causes grey mould. 

7) The fixation of nitrogen by green algae in pure culture (in con¬ 
junction with the Chemical Department). 

M. L. Y. 
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CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

1252 - The Climate 0! the mountainous Regtons of Hinas Geraes (Brazil) W Relation 
to agricultural and zootechnical Conditions.—i. alvaro a. d& savsntA, in 

nas choroiiraftcas, Vol 1 , pp 1-327 Be o Horizonte, 1921. II. Fbrraz Sampaio, 
in Uolettm dc Nctmaes, Directorta dc Meteorola^ta, Mintsteno de Agricultural Industria 
e Commercio. Rio Janeiro, 1922. 

In the mountainous regions of the interior of the State of Minas Geraes, 
the lowering of the temperature which coincides with increase in altituds 
makes possible both extensive cattle breeding and the growth of certain 
temperate zone crops, such as wheat and fruit trees of the Rosaceae group. 

The following Table which is a record of observations made at the 
Meteorological Station at Caxambu gives some idea of the special climatic 
conditions of the region. 

Meteorological observations made at the Caxambu Station. 






Tempei.ilure 


NebU- 

Hours 

3Ionlh 


1 

mean 

1 nhsolute 

1 abisolutc 1 

Kuinfall 

loSit> 

of 



<4 

1 

' maximum 

minimum 


«iun<<hinc 

January . 


' * 1 

20«6C 

32® 4 C 

12®. 2 C 

11 „ 

338 3 mm 

’ 7-6 

161.6 

February . . , . , 


' * 

20 8 

336 

9 0 

1177 5 


165.6 

Mardi. 



19 6 

3.^ 0 

98 1 

113 8 

I 

1 6-4 

174.1 

April. . . 



i 18 0 

288 

58 , 

95 2 

1 5.2 

202.5 

May . 



1 ^51 

29.0 

— 01 1 

29 7 

4 2 

aio.7 

June. . 



1 

27 0 

— r 6 ‘ 

20.6 

3.9 

2034 

July . 



13 3 

29.0 

- I.O 

159 ! 

3-2 

227-5 

August . 



149 

30.0 

— 16 

23-7 1 

4.0 

1 2283 

September. 


* 1 

17 9 

336 

2 0 

69 2 1 

43 

1934 

October . 


. f 

19.0' 

32 8 

38 

150-9 1 

6 I 

, 1787 

November. 


• 1 

195 

33 2 

66 

1187.6 1 

7 I 

1699 

December. 


•i 

199 

32 6 

7.2 

1215-4 

7-4 

1 630 

— _ -“.r-r- :r~-- — 

. —r. 


— 

— 

— 

--' 

— 

-- 


According to this Table, the temperature often falls below 0® during 
winter ; in the highest localities the winter is still more severe and frosts 
and mists are very frequent. As the sea is approached, the temperature 
rises and sub-tropical and tropical areas are gradually entered. The 
rainfall is abundant, as is the case in all other parts of this State ; there is 
a dry season which corresponds with the coldest months. 

Wheat. — Apparently^wheat-growing in these regions can be made 
to pay. Good results have been obtained at the " fazenda Cip6 " by 
sowing on November 25 and reaping on March 20. 

Mkhicinae Peants. — Throughout the interior a large number of 
vety useful medicinal plants are found, notably: t— an arborescent 
^Euphorbia, with lobed leaves, furnishing a very powerful drug for the 
treatment of venereal diseases — " Gritadeira ", a Rubiaceous pl$mt 
of th^ genus Psychotria with yellow, tough leav es, an excellent diuretic — 
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Aulomyricia longipes Berg, one of the Myrtaceae, from the bark of which 
manna freely exudes — the Castor oil plant {Ricinus communis) grows 
wild and in great abundance. 

Frxjit trees. — In the high " sierras '' formed of gneiss and other 
feldspathic rocks their disintegration produces a soil which is very suit¬ 
able for planting European fruit trees. 

SiEVEiRA saw at Itatiaia, at an altitude of 2000 m , pear and apple- 
trees laden with very fine fruit, and at Jordao (1700 m ) fairly vigorous 
plum trees bearing fruit. 

With the financial help of the Minas Geraes Government an experi¬ 
mental orchard has been planted at S. Maria da Fd with pear, apple and 
cherry trees. 

Ai.titude limit of tropicai. anb sub-tropical crops. — On the 
Jose Mariano estates ("'Sierra Oipo"), mango trees bear good fruit up to 
1000 m. ; citrus fruits are also grown. The coffee bush flowers all the year 
round, but the yield is not satisfactory. 

Cattle brkeuing. — Oving to the humidity and heavy rainfall, 
the pa^'tures are always green The wild forage plants are excellent ; it 
is sufficient to mention Arundmarta cannavtctra Alv. Silv the composition 
of which is as follows — 


Moisture . 

II 72 

Ash 

2 94 

Pmlem 

6 93 

P‘at 9 

2.10 

Cellulo-*e 

39 73 

Noti-iutiogciiou- extracts 

5 H 


loo 00 


On the Cipo "sierra'*, in the district of Mantiqueii a, breeding can 
be carried out successfully at between 1630 and 2000 m. G. A. 

Z253 - Effect of Meteorological Factors on the Quality and Quantity of Wheat 
produced in Argentina. — Hkssliko, N a , m Monthly Walher Rcneu, Vol so. 
No 6, pp 302 208 Washington, June 1922. 

Results of a study on the relation between wheat production and 
meteorological phenomena in Argentina. Special importance has been 
assigned to rainfall and temperature. 

Effects of rainfall, — An excess rather than a lack, of rainfall is 
detrimental to wheat in that part of Argentina where it is chiefly grown. The 
largest crops are obtained when the rainfall is nearly at its lowest, i. e. 50 
to 100 nun. during the 3 winter months, and 100 to 150 mm. from Septem¬ 
ber to November (see Tables I and II). Above and below this limit a de¬ 
crease in yield is noticed. The decrease observed when there is an increas¬ 
ed rainfall is not however, in proportion to this increase; there are cases 
when, in spite of abundant rains, a very good crop is obtained. It might 
be concluded from tliis that the decrease in yield is due less to the rains 
than to other meteorological factors connected with them. 
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TABi.it. I. — Relation between grain yield (in kg. per ha.) 
and uinter rains {June-August). 



1 



Millimetres of rain 




le<«s then! 

lO 

t 

XO-25 

1 25-50 

50-100 

I00-X5O 

1 

X 50-200 

200-250 

250-300 

Number oi ca-es . . 

5 

6 

9 

16 

12 


3 

I 

Average yield. 

585 kg 

588 kg 

671 kg 

751^ 

704kg 

708 kg' 

631 kg 

544 k* 

Maximum yield 

662 j 

821 

1 1 

,1070 

11224 

844 1 

687 

Minimum yield 

467 1 

350 

460 i 

216 

1 422 

1 _ 

536 1 

597 

1 ... 


Up to the present the winter and spring rains have been considered 
in two separate groups. But from the data gathered by the writer it is 
evident that there is conii>ensation between the two groups. When there 
are less than 25 mm. of rain during the winter, a good crop may still be 
obtained if the spring rains are very abundant. In other words, after a 
very dry wdnter season, the more abundant the spring rains the higher 
the yield. 


Tabi.k II — Relation between grain yield {in kg. per ha.) 
and spring rams (September-Noi ember) 


Number of cases 
Average yield. . 
Maximum yield 
Minimum yield . 


Mjllimt lre« ol ram 


25-50 50-100 100-150 150-200 200-250 250-300 j 300-350'350-500 400-450 

1 i 5 I II ' 6 I II j 13 5 I 2 1 I 

353 kg, 450 kg 797kg 687 kg 674 kg 720 kg 650 kg 751 kg 572 kg 

— I 756 *1224 909 852 989 844 I 860 I — 

— ,216 I 561 '556 440 1501 1422 1642 j — 


The spring rainfall (Septeniber-Novembcr) required to ensure a maxi¬ 
mum yield is less if the June-August fall is heavier. When the winter 
rainfall exceeds 100 mm., the maximum 3deld is obtained with the mini¬ 
mum spring rainfall (9.91 qx. and 100-150 mm.). 

On the whole, it may be said that, with very rare exceptions, the rain¬ 
fall in Argentina is always sufficient to ensure a good yield. Considering 
the territory as a whole, it will be found that during a period of 30 years 
there was only one year of real general drought, namely 1916. On the 
contrary, taking each province separately, it will be noticed that the win¬ 
ter drought becomes more frequent the further one advances into the in¬ 
terior of the country, for instance, in the provinces of Cordoba and the 
Pampa. The best rainfall, as regards quantity, is 100 mm. for the months 
of June and July and 100 mm. for those of September and October. 

Ei»fect of the temperature. — The influence of the temperature 
on the yearly fluctuations in yield is much greater that that of the rainfall. 
In years when the yield is good, the spring temperature is below the nonnal, 
wherea^it is above when the yield is poor. The yield, is therefore, in in- 
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verse ratio to the temperature. The folloTving aie the coefficients of cor¬ 
relation for each succeeding two months after sowing : 


Junc-July. o.io 

July-August. 0,32 

August-Scptember. 0.69 

Sepltmber-Octobei .. 0.75 

Octobcr-Novembei .. 0.67 


After August the negative action of high temperatures becomes evid¬ 
ent and the coefficient of correlation during the whole period August- 
No veinber is very high (— 0.81). 


Tabu: 111 . — Difference beiueeit the Wheal Crop 
calculated from the retro^re<;i>tve factor and the actual Crop {in kg. per ha.) 


Years 



1 ring 

I from 

tht .u tiuil 

Yc.irs 

j 1 slmiritcd 

Dificnnj; 

from 

the actiiiil 


- 

, crop 

i «.r<>p by 1 


c rop 1 

crop by 

1890, . . 


1 

720 kg 

1 1 

— 17 kg 

1905. 

I 

. 6^9 kg 

! 

* — 52 kg 

1891. 


658 

+ 84 

. 

637 

+109 

1892. 


824 

+ 17-2 1 

1907. 

907 

1 + 2 

1893. 

. . 

1032 

- 184 

1008. 

762 

* —— 60 

1S94. 


845 

— 10 

1909. 

678 

— 67 

1895. . . . 


678 

— 119 

1910. 

554 

1+ 81 

i8g6 .... 


• ' 304 

1 4 - JO 

1911. 

. 910 

, — 314 

1897. 


. 1 658 

— 99 1 

1912. 

720 

'+ 17 

1898. 


. 1 1053 

1 — r6o 1 

1913. 

491 

— 57 

1899. 


•! 803 

1+48 ' 

IQ14. 

866 

— 131 

1900. 


■ 1 637 

1 — 35 . 

X915. 

554 

-f 138 

1901. 


470 

l~ |i 

1916. 

• . 470 

— 137 

1902. 


. I 803 

1 — 39 1 | 

1917. 

. ' 699 

184 

1903. 


. 1 658 

1 + 159 |i 

1918. 

. 762 

— 48 

1904. 


. 1 782 

• “ il 

1919. 

907 

+ 84 



_ 

— - — 

— 

— 


In 1893 and 1898, in which years the Spring was cold and dry, the crop 
was as high as in 1919, when the Spring was cold and excessively rainy. 
Similarly, in the years when the Spring was warm and dry (e. g., in 1910 
and 1916), the crop was as low as in those when the Spring was warm and 
wet (e. g., in 1896 and 1918). 

In Argentine, therefore, the temperature is undoubtedly the most 
important meteorological factor from the point of \"iew of wheat yield. 

Estimate of crop based on thermomistricai. observations. — By 
using the coefficient of negative correlation between the 3deld and the 
temperature from August to November, it is possible, witliin certain lim¬ 
its, to estimate the future crop. For this puri)ose a constant factor 
must be found which, multiplied by the temperature or by the digressions 
from the normal, gives the yield. 


rttSB} 
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This constant factor, generally called the “retrogressive factor", may 

sxy 

be calculated by means of the formula b — where b is the retrogres- 


sive factor, x the variable (in this case the temperature) and y the result¬ 
ing variable (in this case the crop). 

For the whole territory, b is equal to 208 for the months from August 
to November; if the temperature increases or decreases by one degree 
above or below the average for the above-mentioned period, there is a cor¬ 
responding increase or decrease of 208 kg. of grain pei ha. 

Table III gives the data relating to the yield for the period 1890-1919, 
as estimated by the coefficient of retrogression, and the difference between 
the yield thus estimated and the actual yield. 


Correlation between grain yield and ram tn Argentina. 



ANATIOV. 

A «= average yield in kg. per lia in relation to winter rains (June*August); B «« average 
yield in kg per ha in letation to spring rains (September-November); mm, rain&dl. 


In most cases, the estimate is fairly correct. But there are exceptions 
among them and that of 1911 is very marked. In that year the yield, which 
had promised well, was damaged by the excessive rainfall of December in 
the last i>art of the period of growth. In 1895 and 1914 the same happen- 
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ed again. Sometimes, though more rarely, late frosts attack the crops 
at an advanced stage ; this happened in 1908, in the middle of October. 

Effects of cloudiness ani> sunshine on the weight of the hecto- 
rjTRB, — The temperature and tain do not appear to exert any influence 
whatever in this respect. In the absence of data relating to hours of sun¬ 
shine, the writer based his calculations on cloudiness, which is more or less 
in inverse ratio to the hours of sunshine. An examination of the data shows 
that an increase of cloudiness is attended by a decrease in weight. G. A. 

1254 ~ Effect on the Yield of Wheat of Variations in the Degree of Humidity of the 
Soil during and after the critical Period. — azzig mUCoUivatore, Year lxvhi. 

No. 28, pp. 1-7. Casale Monferrato, Oct. 1922. 

The experiments made in 1920-1921 at the Botanical Gardens of 
the Royal University of Rome on the Carlotta Strampelli, Apulia and 
Spelta varieties of wheat have fully confirmed the existence of a critical 
period in wheat in respect of the humidity of the soil ; the period which 
corresponds with the period of the formation ol the ear, would fall within 
the 30^^ day before and the 8^^' day after the formation of the ear (i). 

In 1921-1922 experiments with the varieties Luigia Strampelli and 
Cerv’^aro were continued at the Botanical Gardens and at the Practical 
School of Agriculture at Rome. From April 24 until the harvest a series 
of weighings of whole plants (10 at each weighing) were made at fixed 
inter\’'als and the length of each plant was measured. The result? are 
given in Table I. 

Table T. — Results of the experiments of 1921-1922. 


i Cctvaro || Luigia Strampelli 


Date of ''Ictcrininntioa i 

i 

Averatfc 

per plant 
(with ear) 

Length 

1 

j Average 

I weight i>cr plant 

II (with car) , 

Length 


gni. 

! cm. 


gm. 

cm. 

24 April. 

5.3 

1 

i| 

5-5 

58 

8 May . . 

6.4 

! 78 

** 

6.5 i 

66 

15 » . 

8.8 

1 82 

I' 

11.8 ; 

87 

12 > . 

10.5 

114 

!l 

!( 

9-8 ; 

100 

29 » . 

9.6 

115 

I| 

!, 

9.1 I 

104 

2 June . 

9.5 

! 118 

8.7 i 

106 

5 July. i 

8.<> 

118 

ii 

l! 

7-7 i 

107 

9 » . 

8,2 

120 

Ii 

1' 

7.1 

117 

14 » . 

1 7.8 

120 

65 ! 

118 

17 » . 


120 

!! 


118 


The Cervaro variety formed ears from the 15“* to the 22"^ May; the 
I/Uigia Strampelli from the lo*** to the 16^**. 

These data confirm the fact of the existence of a critical' period as 
regards moisture, in relation to earring. During the period (8-22 May) 


(i) See R. March rgaa. No. 299- (Ed.) 
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the length of the stalks and the weight of the plants increase rapidly. 
The plant as soon as it flowers, ceases to grow and after the flowers have 
set grain its weight begins to decrease rapidly ; when it has reached com¬ 
plete maturity, its weight is less by than the maximum at the time of 
forming ears, in the two varieties quoted from lo 5 to 6.5 and from 11.8 
to 6.3 respectively. 

These decreases in weight indicate approximately the amount of moist¬ 
ure accumulated to keep pace with rapid transpiration and organic devel¬ 
opment. 

Pot experiments (9 series of 5 pots for each of the two varieties) 
were made at the same time at the Botanical Gardens, by regulating arti¬ 
ficially the waterings in variable quantitievS in the different series ; the ears 
were formed, on the average, between May 14 and 16, flowering took 
place from May 20 to 23 and the plants were cut from June 19-20. 
The experiments may be divided into 3 groups : — 

Group (series 4-10 and 14-20). — Watering was done from 5-7 
days before the formation of ears until 9-10 days before cutting. 


TabIvK II. — Results of the experiments of the group. 





Cervaro 



nuigia Strampelil 


Numbci 

— 

— —: 

1 

i 

- — 



1 1 


- 

of 


Numlnr 

1 1 

Number 

wemht 1 

Average 


, NuwIki 

1 1 

Number 

Weight 

Average 





of gram i 

\^cight 



1 

ol gram 

1 utight 

watei 

Senes 

of ! 

of 1 

from 1 

ot 

grun from 

Series 

‘ of 

i ■’* 

from 

of gr uu 

1 trom 

zngts 


1 

plants 

1 stalks 

5 iwt'’ 1 

t ich c \r 


plants 

St llkb 

5 P<»i'' 

tath ear 

— 


1 

! 1 

am 

c^m 

— 

1 

j — 

gm 

1 cgm 

2 

4 

18 

1 

9.10 

48 

14 

t8 

1 28 

IT 5 

* 4 T 

3 

5 

18 

21 ' 

12 75 

60 

15 

18 

1 30 

16 17 

55 

4 

6 

20 

20 

10 87 

54 

16 

1 

27 

13 6 

1 09 

5 

7 , 

21 

1 

10 00 

42 

17 


46 

23 5 

51 

6 

8 

16 

25 

21 00 

84 

18 

' 18 

1 40 

256 

1 64 

7 

9 

17 

33 

16.50 

5 ^ 

19 

18 

f 1 

23.7 

59 

8 

10 

19 

36 

22 50 ' 

62 

20 

17 

1 50 1 

32 6 

' 65 

— — 

— — 

_ —^ 

_ 


_ 

- ■— 


*—_ 

__ 

_ 


The increase in the number of stalks and of the yield progressed pari 
passu with the increased supply of water, but it was not possible to get 
the full maximum utilisation of the water. 

The wheat plant was able to utilise the moisture in the soil up to 
15 days after the formation of ears, 

2”^ Group (Series 3-13). -- Waterings were started at the very begin¬ 
ning of the formation of ears and were continued as in the preceding group. 
When the waterings began the plants looked sickly and the ears were 
scarcely out of their sheaths. Watering caused a lively and rapid reac¬ 
tion, but the yield was scanty and only about half that of the preceding 
group. 

3^^ Group (series 2-12). — Abundant waterings 10 days after the 
beginning of che formation of ears ; these had no effect ; most of the plants 
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were already dead and those which survived 5delded an insignificant amount 
of grain. 

From the results of the experiments the following conclusions may be 
drawn : — 

1) The critical period is comprised in the interval of 15 days just 
before the formation of ears ; if, in that interval the moisture in the soil 
becomes less that the minimum amount compatible with the growth of 
the plants, the crop is'reduced even if, during the remainder of the time, 
the conditions are quite favourable. If there is a large amount of moist¬ 
ure during the critical period, the yield will be high even if the conditions 
are less favourable during the remainder of the time. 

2) When the soil remains dry during the critical period, waterings 
made when ear formation has begun cause a renewal of growth, but they 
are useless as regards the production of grain. 


Ccrvaro 


I^uigia Strampelil 


Weight of grain troin 5 pots 
Weight of grain per ear . . 


5-9 gill. 
0.29 


65 gm. 
0.21 


3) If the plants have enjoyed siifficient moistiiie during the critic¬ 
al period, they utilise waterings up to a very advanced stage of ripening 
All operations made with the object of minimising the effects of drought 
should therefore be regulated in correspondence with the critical period, 
the duration of which is fairly .short. A watering given too early, so that 
the soil remains dry during the 15 days which precede the formation of 
ears, and repeated at the time of flowering, has certainly less effect than a 
single watering given during the critical jieriod. This fact is of great im¬ 
portance not only from a scientific point of wiew but also from the technic¬ 
al standpoint of the utilisation of the water. A. de B. 

1255 - Report of the Study of the Soil of the First EgyptianZone (Gharbfja) in 1921. — boil physics 

Hughes, V., in Mtmstty of Af^nculturv, Es^vpf, 7 'echntcal ami Sctcntific Service, Bulkttn 
No. 21, pp. i-ii, fig. I. Caiio, 1922. 

During the first half of 1921 a preliminary study was made in Eg>T>t 
of zone No. i (Gharbija) which lies Ijetween P'ariskur and Cafr-el-Wastani 
and has an area of 126 km®. In these investigations, about five hundred 
soil samples, taken at the depths of 1-2-3 i apart, were used. 

A mechanical analysis was made of each sample, and the soluble .salts and 
chlorides present were determined. 

The soluble salts content w^as not very high, being on an average 
between 5.82 % (at the surface) and 6.45 % (at a depth of 3 metres), 
the amount of sodium chloride ranged from 3.84 % to 5,40 %. Sodium 
f carbcnate was rarely present. Owing to the impermeability of the sur- 
fa^^ the chloride could be easily removed by means of proper drainage ; 
this operation would be greatly facilitated by the general absence of the 
carbonate. The sub-soil is also impermeable, so there is little chance of 
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the salts being carried to the surface by water. At Kafr and Wekala, 
great success was attained in the reclaiming of saline land of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

The soil of this zone usually contains but little lime, otherwise its 
chemical composition is similar to that of the average Nile soils. The 
potassium content varies fiom 0.77 to 1.20%; the phosphoric acid 
ranges from 0.21 to o 32 % and the orga tiic matter from 0.39 to 2.22 %. 

A. de B. 

1255 ~ Report of a Study of the Soil of the Territory of the Right Bank of the Diahlah 

(Mesopotamia). — Wlbsti:r, J K (officiating Deputy Director of Agriculture (Re 

search) and Wiswattath, B (Assistant Oovemment Agricultural Chemist, Bagdad), in 

Department of A riculture, Mobopotamta^ Memoir 2, pp 1-20, ligs 6 Bombay 1021 

In 1920, the Agricultural Department of Mesopotamia undertook 
the study of all the occupied territory and investigated the region lying 
between the Tigris and the Diahlah, and situated between Deltawah 
and the conflucuce of the two rivers. The area of this district is ovei 
160000 kni^. Its climate is of the Mediterranean type, the annual rain¬ 
fall being 7-8 cm. and the average relative humidity ranging from 60 to 
80 % in winter, and falling to 38 % in June. The water of the Diahlah, 
in spite of its high <alls content, (0.07-0 t %) is used for irrigation and the 
methods adoi>ted arc most primitive. 

There are two crops in the year, one in winter and the other in summer 
Barley (about 60 000 tons per annum) and wheat (some 2000 tons) are 
chiefly cultivated, but peas, date-palms, citrus-trees, cotton, maize, etc , 
are also grown. Fertilisers are only applied to gardens, and instead of 
making an intensive cultivation, the natives extend their ciops as much 
as possible, in order to reduce their work to the minimum. 

The soil is a calcareous alluvium. Many samples w^ere taken at dis 
tauces of 7 to 8 km apart ; 2 ] of these were selected for chemical analysis 
(determination of the soluble salts, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, potassium 
and calcium carbonate), while 13 were subjected to complete mechanical 
analysis. The soil is light and ibs physical conditions are good. The 
salt content is usually too low to have a distinctly deleterious effect. No 
sodium carbonate has ever been found in it. 

The salts percentage is higher in the cultivated regions than elsewhere, 
which makes it probable that the salts are chiefly derived from the drain¬ 
age-water, and not from the ascent and evaporation of the water of the 
subsoil. 

Almost half the soil is soluble in hydrochloric acid and is composed 
to a large extent of the carbe nates of lime and magnesium. 

The prosphoric acid content is sufliciently high to render the ap¬ 
plication of all phosphatic fertihser^ useless, except in the case of in¬ 
tensive cultivation. 

All the other elements of plant nutritirm are present in great abun¬ 
dance which makes this region remarkably suitable for agriculture, 

A. de B. 
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1257 -- The Aeration of Soil as an Ecological Factor. — lyARs-GxjwNER, r , in Medde- 

landen frdn Statens Sko:;sfdrsoksanstiilt, Vol XIX, No 2, pp X2‘ 5 - 359 , bibliography 
of 24 works Stockholm, 1022 

In this paper, the author discusses how far the increased deficiency 
of oxygen and excess of carbon dioxide caused by decreased gaseous ex¬ 
change between the soil and the air are able to exercise an injurious effect 
and become iniportcmt ecological factors. 

Normally a very brisk gaseous exchange takes place between the bio¬ 
logically active laycts of the soil and the atmosphere. The amount of 
carbon dioxide given off in one hour corresponds to the whole quantity 
contained by the soil to a depth of 20 cm. It may thus be assumed that 
the amount of carbon dioxide liberated is equal to that produced. On 
the other hand, biol(>gical activity is most intense near the surface, 68 % 
of the carbon dioxide being produced at a depth of less than 20 cm. There¬ 
fore a superficial layer contains all the caibon-dioxide that is produced 
in it in 100/68 c»fan hour (about 1 ^ hour*-). An interru})titm in the gas¬ 
eous exchange lasting only linlf-an-hour w^ould sufiicc to double the excess 
carbon dioxide. The author therefore concludes that normal gas exchange 
should be chiefly determined by factors with always, when taken together, 
an e([ual intensit3^ If particulaily vaiiable factors such as the wind etc , 
were tlte most important, there would be more rapid and greater varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the soil air than have been found to exist. 
Bttckingham maintained in 1904, that diffusion was of absolutely supreme 
impoitance as c<mix>aied with the atmospheric factors, but his experiments 
were veiy limited. 

The author has made a (piautitative exi>eriment on the effects of the 
various factors He takes as normal aeratkn that fcaind in cne hour 
at a de]>th of 20 cm., and examined the influence exerted by temperature, 
atmospheric j^res^^uie, water, wind and diffusion. 

The results of his experiments proved that diffusic n was the chief 
agent of aeration in ordinary soils and the exclusive agent in w’ooded soils. 
Aeration and the relation between oxygtm and carbon dioxide depend in 
the first instance upon the intensity of the distribution of bacterial activ¬ 
ity in the soil and the number of pores full of air. As regards the pores, 
their average air content is not of decisive impoitance, but the amount 
of air present in the siqierficial layer. 

If p4- represents exce.ss carbon dioxide and p— deficiency of oxy¬ 
gen, it is seen that p -f and p — are directly proportionate to bacterial 
activity. It this activity is equal, but differently distributed, p 4 and 
p — will be lower in a soil where bacterial action is most concentrated 
in the superficial layer. When the intensity and the distribution of bac¬ 
terial activity are equal, p+ and p— are inversely proportionate to 
the air content of the soil examined. 

The size of the soil particles, provided their dimension is not below 
a minimum value, is of very secondary importance. A stratum of stiff 
clay gradually decreased the aeration which sometimes is reduced to i/ioo 
of the normal. If the pores are stopped up with water, the air present 
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may fall to x/ioooo of the normal amount. The activity and the air con¬ 
tent of the superficial layers affect the p+ p— values of the lower 
strata. A paitial blocking of the pores, or an increase in activity in a 
superficial layer, suffices to raise the p+ and p— values of all the lower 
layers. 

If the degree and distribution of the bacterial action and the ah con¬ 
tent of a superficial layer are known, the corresponding values of another 
stratum at any depth arc easily calculated. In the same manner, if all 
but one of the values of a layer are known, the missing value can be easily 
determined. 

As regards the ecf)logical importance of the values and p-—, 
the author states that the tolerance exhibited by plaints to a deficit of 
oxygen and excess of carbon dioxide is very variable. P-[- and p— val¬ 
ues below 2 % have no injurious effect, even if of long duration. 

The complete or almost complete cessation of gaseous exchange, even 
if it only lasts a short time, is extremely injurious to plants x>ossessing 
no special power of resistance, because it makes the absorption of water 
by the roots a very difficult process. Thus, under certain conditions, 
aeration may become an important ecological factor. 

All the cases of injury due to insufficient aeration occur in soils suf¬ 
fering from excess!v^e humidity or in some instances, in those containing 
a large amount of clay". 

Soils with much humus constitute an important exception. It is 
certain that a deficiency in oxygen is injurious to forcvSt trees. They 
cannot tolerate much water in the soil except on sloping ground where the 
water moves more easily". As the lack of oxygen depends upon the in¬ 
tensity of the gaseous exchanges and of oxy^gen consumption, w^hich is 
a function of the temperature, it is clear that the greatest deficit will (-ccur 
during the warm season. Kxpeiinient has proved that a superficial layer 
cf humus does not hinder good aeration. Du Sm^ssxtrh has already 
pointed out that roots do not suffei from excessive moisture except in so 
far as it induces a deficiency of oxygen and that therefore proper drain¬ 
age is the best means of facilitating the access of oxygen to the roots. 
The researches of Ihe author have demonstrated that drainage is the only 
method of providing the roots on forest land with a larger supply of 
oxygen, for the removal of the superficial layer of humus is of no avail, 
in fact, the presence of the humus may even be a good guarantee of 
aeration. The author gives 14 tables describing the numerous types 
of vSwedish soils. ^ 

1258 - The Effect of Soil Drying upon Soluble Soil Constituents. — Gustafson, a. p. 
(New York vState College of Auriculture at Cornell University), in Sotf Sctence, Vol. XIII, 
No. 3, pp. 173-213, bibliography of 106 works. Baltimore, March 1922 

The fact that crops could be improved by drying the soil by means, 
of fire was well-known to the agriculturists of ancient Rome. The bene¬ 
ficial effect of burning the ground was formerly attributed to the ^ysical 
changes induced in the soil; it was later regarded as being due to chemical 
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alterations, while more recently the explanation of the phenomenon has 
been looked for in the re-organisation of the micro-organisms present. The 
improvement obtained is often too great to be attributable to mere sterili¬ 
sation. 

The author reviews and discusses the extensive literature on the sub¬ 
ject. For a good many years, fire has been used to sterilise greenhouse 
soil and free it from injurious organisms. It has proved beneficial in these 
respects and has also stimulated the growth of the stems and leaves. Care¬ 
ful experiments have proved that the fertility of soil is increased by drying 
and heating to above lOoP C., even if, as often occurs, germination is thereby 
hindered and the first stage of growth impeded. Heating increases the 
quantity of mineral and organic constituents that can be extracted with 
distilled water. The increase is nearly proportionate to the temperature 
reached, up to about 200^ C.. when the percentage of soluble substances again 
falls. 

The investigators are not agieed as to the effect exercised upon nitrates 
by heating up to loo® C. Some of them maintain that nitrates decrease 
when the temperature is above 100^ C , and totally disappear at about 250® 
Opinions also differ regarding the causes of the increase brought about in 
soluble substances by drying and heating Some exx>erts attribute the chief 
importance to physical factors, others to chemical factors especially to 
colloids, and others again to biological factors 

The author has carried out a series of most careful experiments on the 
question. He took samples of very varying types of soil and subjected 
them for 8 hours to a temperature of 105^ C. Other samples were placed 
in the autoclave, and the experiments were made with different temperatures 
and pressures ; while some of the soils were merely dried in the air or the 
sun. The amount of soluble substances was estimated by extraction with 
distilled water, in the ration i : 5. 

The percentage of soluble substances in the soil rose on drying in the 
air, and again on drying in the autoclave as is seen by^ the folh^wing Table. 


Increase in soluble substances. 


Sandy-clay 

soil 

r*" 

T.aycr 

Increase 

due 

to drying 
in autoclave 
soil) 

Increase 

due 

to drying 
in air 
(moist soil) 

Increase 

due 

to drying 
in autoclave 
(nir dried soil) 

1 

1 Superficial, 0-12 cm. . . • ! 

60 % 

23% 

50% 

No I 

Sub-superfictal, 18-30 cm. 

62 

74 

59 

1 

[ Sub-soil, 30-40 cm. .... 

200 

94 

104 

No. 2 

1 Superficial, 0-12 cm. • . . 

167 

50 

116 


1 Sub-soil, 18-30 cm. 

412 

150 

154 


li soil was exposed for 9 weeks at 8-12® C., in open pots (where 
the moisture was brought up to a constant value every week), or in 

Cinsj 
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sealed tubes, there was no appreciable change in the soluble salts content. 
Nitrification went on regularly, whereas in general the nitrates de- 
cieased in sealed tubes. 


Soluble substances tn soil dried in different ways. 



I XPLANAPTON . 

I = Sandy-cla5’' soil; II another sandy clay soil 

I St Hue = superficial layer; 2^^ line = subsupeificial layer, 31^ line * subsoil 

A = desiccation of damp soil in autoclave , B *= desiccation of damp soil m air: 

C = desiccation of air-dried soil in autoclave 

When the soil was kept at room temperature, and at the optimum 
degree of moisture for 9 weeks there was an almost negligible increase in 
the soluble substances in the case of all the soils, except the sandy day, in 
which a slight decrease was observed If these soils were kept at the same 
temperature, but saturated with water, the percentage of soluble matters 
rose considerably In the first instance, nitrification was active, whereas 
in the second, complete demtrification took place. 

Heating in the autoclave always had the effect of decreasing the ni¬ 
trate content of the soil. 

When two different concentrations of potassium nitrate were added to 4 
types of sand, the potassium salt could not be entirely recovered, even by 
means of 2 extractions with distilled water in the ratio i. 5 By one extraction, 
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67-80 % was recovered from the more dilute solution, and 77-95 % from the 
more concentrated. 

If jx>tassium nitrate is heated for 8 hours at 150° C. after drying, a con¬ 
siderable amount is lost, viz. about lo %. A. de B. 

1259 - Experiment on the Leaching of Nitrate Salts of Calcium, Sodium and Potas¬ 
sium from the Soil by Rain, in Finland. — Vai.mari J , in Abhandlungen der Ai;ri- 

cuUuriViSScnsckaftUchcn Geselhchaft tn J inland^ No. lo, pp 7*5 86 Helsingfors, 1921 

Maerkkr calculated, by moans of percolating experiments, that 100 
kg. of Kainite, or other potas^ic ^alt, removed about 100 kg of lime from 
the soil through exchange of bases, a fact which seriously compromised 
the utility of potash manures , but it appeared from experiments made in 
1895, at the Station of Br^me, that the quantity of lime removed was 
only from 8 to 24 kg , although the conditions were particularly favourable 
for the elimination of salts. 

The problem was again taken up by H von Feilitzcn, in Sweden 
in igi2, and it appeared from numerous experiments that from ly^^imeters 
without manure more nitric nitrogen and lime were removed tlian from 
those manured with potassic salts. It appeared from later experiments 
that the manuring influenced the removal sometimes in one sense and some¬ 
times in the other, but always to a slight degree 

The action of potash salts on nitric nitrogen is attributed to its action 
on the aerobic nitrifying bacteria, whose action was gradually decrea'^ed, 
thus causing a decrease in the nitrates removed An increased activity 
of the anaerobic bacteria (due to want of oxygen) increases the quantity 
of salts capable of removal. The losses of potash salts by leaching were 
twice as great with salts containing 37 % of potassic oxide as with Kainite 
The explanation may be found in the theory of electrolytic dissociation ; 
111 fact, as the cations cannot be removed without an equivalent quantity 
of anions, the losses occur only in reactions which imply the formation 
or the destruction of anions, which largely depend on the activity of 
the bacteria A. de B. 

1260 - Experiments on the free Acidity of Mineral Soils. - lansEOANG, 11, in 

luindutrtscha'tUchen Vabuchs ^lattonen, Vol XCTX, No-». 1 ami pp iQi 220 

BtllJl), I<)2 2 

The author describes a series of experiments undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose of elucidating various points connected with soil acidity which had 
not hitherto been studied. Even in dilute solutions, all the acids used in 
the experiments (formic, lactic, sulphuric acid, etc) ^et free acidity on 
neutral soils. It was found that the aluminium ion is practically the only 
factor in the exchange, for the iron ion is hardly concerned in the process. 
Under natural conditions therefore free acidity cannot be said to originate 
from any one acid, but may be the result of any of the processes causing 
the formation of acids in the soil. 

Very dilute solutions of aluminium and of iron ^alts give rise to 
exchange acidity, but even when a 0.02 N. solution of iron salts is 
introduced into the soil, it is not the iron ion, but the aluminium ion that 
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is the active principle in the exchange. This-is due to the intense 
hydrolysis of the ferric salts and the consequent adsorption of the iron 
in the hydroxide condition, just as when ferric chloride is used, the action 
upon the soil is exerted by the hydrochloric acid and not by the 
iron ion. 

Relatively small quantities of quite dilute solutions of carbon dioxide, 
very similar to those that may be found in the soil, also have the power of 
rapidly rendering a soil acid ; this proves how much carbon dioxide has to 
do with soil acidity. 

An intense degree of acidity can also be produced in aluminium sili¬ 
cate (the permutite of Gans), but only by means of carbon dioxide. All 
other substances produce precipitates that would decompose the permutite. 

On the other hand, the action of acids and salts only produces a slight 
acidity in analcim ; this perhaps may be explained by the fact that analcim 
differs greatly in structure from aluminium silicates. The author confirms 
the data obtained by Gans respecting molecular relations in soils, and tak¬ 
ing as liis basis Gans's views of the composition of aluminium silicate 
suggests a chemical formula for this compound. 

After having demonstrated the impossibility of employing the colori¬ 
metric method for the determination of the amount of time necessary for 
the neutralisation of exchange acidity, the author states that in his opinion 
the best method for the purpose is that devi‘^ed by Packuhara which is 
based on the determination of the total acidity. A. de B. 

1261 - Clark’s Hydrogen Electrode Apparatus and its Determinations of the Con- 
centiation of the Hydrogen Ions in the Soil. — i) j , and jiarraker, p k , 

m Soil Seteme, Vol XIII, No *>, pp j2 3-3-!8, biblioKraphy of 4 work‘- Utiltimore, 
May 1022 

After giving an account of the various colorimetric and electric methods 
for the determination of hydrogen in concentration, the authors describe 
a new apparatus constructed according to Ci*ark's specification which is 
easily handled and estimates the Ph value to 2 decimal jilaces. Numerous 
trials have been made to test the accuracy of the niacliiiie, and the results 
obtained were entirely satisfactory. Higher values are given for air- 
dried soil by this apparatus than by WiiKRRv's method. A de B. 

1202 - Possible Correlation between the Fertility of Soils under Rice and their 
Titration Curves. — Arrhenius, 9, m Soil Science, Vol XIV, No i, pp 21-26, 
bibliography of 7 works Baltimore, July 1922. 

In Java as generally in the East the rice crops are of paramount im¬ 
portance, since lice constitutes the staple food of the natives. Owing 
to the great increase of the population, the amount at present grown 
fails to supply the demand and every effort is being made to improve the 
existing rice-fields and to plant new ones. 

The rice crop in Java varies between 250 and 400 kg. per hectare, 
with an average of 1000 kg. per hectare. 

The author had determined the pH values of many different soils 
without finding any constant relation between these values and soil fer- 
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tility. He found however that there was a constant correlation between 
the titration curves of soils and their buffer action, those being the most 
productive which possessed the highest intercepting property. 

Plants secrete carbon dioxide and other substances that act as ampho¬ 
teric electrol3rtes i, e. behave both as acids and as bases. The deca5dng 
parts of the plant behave in the same manner. If 14 rice plants are placed 
in nutrient solutions wdth a pH ranging from 3 to 9, it is found after 2 days 
that all the solutions have the same pH value, 6.2 ; fox they have been 
neutralised to this specific point by the sap of the plant. Rice acidifies 
the soil, and if the soil possesses a slight degree of buffer action, the pH 
value undergoes considerable alteration. The rice plant does not grow 
well in very acid soils ; hence the crops grown on soils rich in humus are 
nearly always unsatisfactory unless lime is introduced, when green manure 
and other substances with a liigh humus content can be applied with ex¬ 
cellent results. 

Soil acidity is also most injurious from another standpoint. Aluminium 
salts, which are toxic to the rice plant, are precipitated by neutral solutions 
but are soluble in acid solutions. 

The application of lime may prove an effective remedy, but for very 
acid soil at least 2 5 tons per hectare would be required. In any case, to 
obtain a durable result it would lie necessary to add some substance with 
a good buffer action, the best and cheapest being a good green manure. 

A. de B. 

1263 - The Eifeet of the Magnesium and Calcium in Limestone upon the Chemical 
Composition of the Soil and on Plant Behaviour. 3n»^athi:r, w (Rhode island Agri- 

tullural Kxpcrmieiit Station), in Soil Scicna, Vol XIII, No 5, pp 33 "- 354 , bibliography 
of worki, Ilaltimorc, May i<)22. 

One of the most complex agricultuial problems is the question of the 
action of calcium and magnesium ; its speedy solution seems improbable, 
although much work has alieady been done with the object of throwing 
light upon the question The author describes some experiments on a sandy 
clay soil which were begun in 1919 and continued for ii years. Three 
applications were made of slaked lime (calcic and magnesian) and of ground 
calcic and magnesian limestone. The results obtained from the experiment 
fields thus treated were carefully tested and slight differences corresponding 
to the several forms of the fertiliser employed were found to exist. 

•Both the slaked lime and the limestone, whether calcic or magnesian, 
have equal power for neutralising soil acidity, if they are applied in equi¬ 
valent amounts ; this was proved by titration. They both render the al¬ 
uminium in the soil relatively insoluble. When magnesian limestone is 
used, the proportion of lime and magnesium in the soil tends to remain the 
same as it was before the treatment. 

The flora was not affected by the variable ratios between the oxides 
of calcium and magnesium, but showed itself very susceptible to the soil 
reaction. 

Magnesian limestone is inclined to increase the nitrogen content of 
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the soil. Slaked lime, both calcic and magnesian, has so far caused no fall 
in the nitrogen percentage, but has slightly decreased the amount of organic 
matter present. A. de B. 

1264 - Distribution of the Phosporus Ion in the upper Layers of the Soil in Relation 

to Vegetation and the Addition of various Salts. — ivEoKcnn, G., and rocai, pa., 

\\^L'A^ricoltura Y<,ar XI*V, Nos. 4-6, pp. 100-124. I'isa, 1022. 

The phosphorus ion rapidly becomes fixed in the soil, so that after the 
application of phosphatic fertilisers, it often happens that phosphorus is 
only found in the upper layers. In this connection, mention should be made 
of the experiments made at the Pusa Bxperiment Station, and by J. T. 
Crawi*By and K. S. Kapizoy. Crawbey found that if soil was irrigated 
immediately after being dressed with a pho.sphatic fertiliser more than 
half the phosphoiic acid was fixed in the 2.5 first centimetres and in 
the 7 first centimetres, little being found below the depth of 15 centimetres. 
When the irrigation was deferred for 15 hours, the phenomenon was still 
more accentuated, all the phosphoric acid being practically fixed in the 
first 7,2 centimetres. 

Kxperiments have been undertaken to ascertain the effect exerted by 
vegetation or the addition of soluble salts upon this adsorption. It appears 
that their action generally renders the distribution of the phosphorus 
ion more uniform, and hence causes it to penetrate more deeply into the 
soil; they also increase the power of the soil for fixing soluble phosphates. 
S, Skaekis, T, E. Greaves and E. G. Garter have carried out 
experiments on the same subject. 

The authors have also taken up the study of tliis questioai. They used 
a wooden paralleloinped made of 10 superimposed frames each 3 cm. high 
that touched one another and could be removed and isolated. The appa¬ 
ratus was filled with 7.200 kg. of sifted soil. Two series were made 
each with 5 sets of frames. One series was carried out without plants, in 
the other two maize plants were used. The surface of each box was 
sprinkled over with 4 gm, of very finely powdered dicalcic phosphate. 
To 4 boxes of each series were also added equi-molecular quantities of 
different salts, viz., ammonium sulphate, sodium sulphate, ammonium 
nitrate and sodium nitrate, phosphate alone being added to the fifth box. 
As soon as they began to flower, the plants were cut to the level of the 
soil, the different layers of soil were separated and analysed. 

The authors confirmed the statement that phosphate is chiefly fixed 
in the upper layers of the soil. They found that the presence of vegetation 
makes the distribution of phosphorus more uniform by reducing the number 
of phosphorus ions in the upper strata and increasing them in the lower. 
Thus in the three boxes to which phosphorus only was added, the box 
without plants was found on analysis to contain 5.42 per 1000 in the top 
layer and 2,06 x>er 1000 in the tenth, whereas the numbers of phosphorus 
ions in the boxes with maize were respectively 5.03 and 2.35 per 1000 ; 
the difference is not great, but it is appreciable. 

The salts had the same effect as the vegetation, but vegetation in pre- 
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sence of the salts increased the attraction of the soil for phosphates. Thus 
with sodium sulphate in the box without plants, the figures were 4.80 and 
2.19, as against 4.92 and 2.38 in the box containing plants. The beha¬ 
viour of ammonium sulphate was somewhat different: 5.99 and 2.44 as 
against 5.57 and 2.48. As a rule, vegetation in the presence of soluble 
salts, instead of stimulating the descent of the phosphorus ions causes 
them to become fixed in greater numbers in the upper layers. 

The authors also tried to determine the effect of the anions with un¬ 
varied cation and reciprocally, but the differences were neither large nor 
constant. Thus the ammonium ion, if added under the form of phosphate, 
promotes the descent of the phosphorus ion, whereas if added under the 
form of nitrate, it has the contrary effect; the behaviour of the sodium 
ion is just the reverse. L. V. 

1265 - The Oxidation of the Sulphur in Alkaline Soils. — rudolps, w (New jersey 
Agricultural Pxpciiment Stations), in Sotl Science^ Vol XIII, No 3, pp 215-2-29, fig i, 
bibliograi^hy of 7 work^ Baltimore, March i<}22 

Ill 1916 lyiPMAN recommended the application of sulphuric acid or 
sulphur to soils containing sodium carbonate for the purpose of trans¬ 
forming this toxic salt into sodium sulphate and thus rendering fertile many 
regions that were wholly unproductive. 

The results obtained by Lipman and Sharp from their experiments 
in this direction, though fairly satisfactory, did not warrant the adoption 
of this method. 

From his own experiments on two samples of sandy-clay containing 
sodium carbonate, the author w^as able to draw the following conclusions ; 

By the inoculation of sulphur, and consequent formation of sulphates, 
the soil seems to acquire new physical properties among which are more 
complete flocculation, a change in its water-containing capacity and in 
its apparent sjiecific gravity. 

In soils containing little sodium carbonate, small quantities of sulphur 
have no effect upon the pH value though a large amount brings about 
decided changes which were almost the same in an incubator at 28® C. 
and with the ojitimum degree of moisture as in a regularly watered green¬ 
house. 

Soils that had been previously washed were more quickly neutralised 
by the addition of sulphur than unleached soils, as was proved by acid 
tests and the deteimination of the pH. After 18 weeks the sulphur was 
practically oxidised in all the cultures. When the oxidation of the sulphur 
increased, the carbonates were transformed into bicarbonates. 

The author observed a stiict correlation between the formation of sul¬ 
phate, the flocculation and the apparent specific gravity of the soils whether 
leached or unleached. The formation of sulphates seemed to cause the so¬ 
dium carbonate and the sample of sandy-clay to aggregate which produced 
a change in the water-holding capacity of the clay. 

The microflora, as represented by the number of colonies that made 
their appearance on the agar plates, varied in proportion to the pH. The 
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cultures in the unwashed soils inoculated with a sufficient amount of sul¬ 
phur to neutralise their alkalinity produced, after 12 weeks' incubation, 5 
times as many colonies as those in the untreated soils, and the cultures of 
the washed soils produced 3 to 5 times more colonies than the correspond¬ 
ing untreated cultures. 

In cultures of washed soils, which after the addition of sulphur, had 
nearly the neutral value of pH, there appeared relatively few colonies of 
moulds and actinomycetes, whereas the cultures on the agar plates in¬ 
oculated with unwashed soil were almost entirely composed of colonies of 
moulds and actinomycetes. 

Barley-seed germinated and grew with great rapidity in alkaline soils 
inoculated with sulphur, but the seedlings were always killed by the saline 
crusts on the surface of the soil which were dissolved when the pots were 
watered, but the water only penetrated very slowly into the soil owing to 
its bad physical condition. 

A. de B. 

1266 - Bacteria connected with the Oxidation of Sulphur in the Soil: Media 
used for the Isolation of Sulphur Bacteria from the Soil. — waksma^t, s a , in 

Soil Science, Vol XIII, No 5 , pp 329-3bibliography of 17 publications. Baltimore, 
May 1922* 

It has been known for a long time that sulphur can be oxidised by va¬ 
rious groups of bacteria which draw their energy from it instead of from 
carbon compounds. These bacteria may be divided into three groups ac¬ 
cording to their physiological characteristics : 

I) Sulphide Bacteria, which oxidise especially sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen and sulphides, and which may be subdivided into 3 species : 

a) colourless bacteria, producing threads, which accumulate the 
sulphur in their cells, 

b) colourless bacteria, not producing threads, 

c) purple bacteria. 

II) Thiosulphate Bacteria 01 of thionic acid, which especially oxidise 
thiosulphates and, partially, sulphides and pure sulphur. 

III) Sulphur Bacteria, which oxidise free sulphur and, differing 
from the two former groups, do not accumulate sulphur in their cells but 
produce a large amount of sulphuric acid. 

The bacteria of the I®^ group {a, b, c,) belong for the most part to the 
Thiobacieriales ; those of the TI*^*^ and groups belong to the genus Thio- 
bacillus, 

Anothei classificaticm might be based on the optimum reaction of the 
activity of the organisms ; the first two groups have the optimum on the 
alkaline side, the third on the acid side. 

The writer next describes 9 media, which he used for isolating the or¬ 
ganisms which oxidise sulphur, of which 3 were discovered by the writer 
himself, and he gives their chemical composition. 

A, de B. 
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1267 ~ Bloehemical Methods for Determining the Fertility of Soils. — Stobxasa, j., 
in Chemtker-ZeUunsi, Vol. XlyVI, No. 91, pp. 681-683 Cothen, Aug. i. 1922. 

In I ha. of soil, from the surface to a depth of 40 cm., there are from 
200 to 400 kg. of bacteria, and among these the total of live bacteria is 
as much as about 10 quintals. This mass may exert a decided influence 
on the fertility of the soil. The following groups of organisms live in 
field soil: i) bacteria — 2) mycetes — 3) algae — 4) protozoa — 
5) rotifera — 6) oligochetes — 7) nematodes — 8) euchitriodes — 9) tar- 
digrades — 10) arachnidae — ii) insects — 12) molluscs — 13) mam¬ 
mals. H. Franck proposed, in 1912, to give the name of “ edaphon ** 
to the whole of these soil organisms which live together like the plancton 
in the soil. 

To sustain life, all these organisms need: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, silicon and manganese. In the 
case of the heterotrophic organisms carbon can only be assimilated in an 
organic form, hence the great importance of organic matter to the life 
of the edaphon Oxygen and water axe equally essential; the various 
organisms in the soil really strive for water, hence it is fundamentally 
necessary to determine the water and air capacity of a soil in order to 
make a biochemical study of it. 

The ratio of oxygen to carbon in a soil indicates the ratio of aerobic 
organisms to anaerobic; their condition is also influenced by partial 
pressure of oxygen, the absence of which is detrimental to the process 
of assimilation and causes an inter molecular respiration of the roots. 

v^oil reaction is likewise very important, not only from the physio¬ 
logical, but also from the phytopathological point of view. The concentra¬ 
tion of hydrogen-ions has a great influence 011 the absoption of nutritive 
substances ; soils with an alkaline or neutral reaction absorb much more 
vigorously than acid soils. 

From the biological x>oint of view, the germ content is of the utmost 
importance : and not only the colonies of bacteria, but also various species 
of fungi, and algae. The greater number of micro-organisms are concentrat¬ 
ed in the upper layer of 10-25 cm.; beyond a depth of 40 cm., their 
number rapidly decreases ; the true germ content is, according to the 
vegetation, from 28-87 millions (in a field of oats) to 80-120 millions 
(in a clover field) per quintal of dry soil; in forest land, 15-26 millions 
which decreases to 5-9 millions in acid zones; and in pasture land it 
is 6-10 millions. 

The niicroflora of the soil, which has so great an influence on fertility, 
needs elements in a form which renders them capable of being easily assim¬ 
ilated, and especially carbon, which forms 44-45 % of their substance. 

The bacteria of the soil are divided into autotrophic, which may form 
carbon and proteins hydrates from carbonic acid and mineral salts, and 
heterotrophic, which assimilate carbon and nitrogen only in an organic 
form. In soils whose air content is less than 2 %, the anaerobic pro¬ 
cesses of the autotrophs are in the ascendant. The activity of the aerobic 
bacteria and the facility with which the oi^anic matters of the soil which 
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noitrishes them are decomposed are shown by the quantity of carbonic 
acid which forms in the soil, after the elimination of certain factors. 

The long researches by Ernest and Stokeasa have shown that the 
respiration of autotrophic and heterotroph'c bacteria depends on the wa¬ 
ter and air content of the soil, on its composition, the facility with which 
the organic matters are decomposed, reaction, manuring, tillage and cul¬ 
ture of this soil. The quantity of carbonic anhydride produced is from 
8 mgm. (sterile soil) to 68 mgm. (soil under beets) per kg. per day. Below 
a depth of 8o cm, only traces are found. 

It may be estimated that a production of 30 mgm. of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride per kg. of soil at a depth of 36 cm. corresponds per ha. to 150 kg. 
per day and 300 quintals or 30 millions litres for 200 days of the year , 
the liberation of this gas largely helps to render the soil porous and also 
raises the temperature i or 2 degrees. The carbonic acid formed trans¬ 
forms the insoluble di-, tri- and tetraphosphates into soluble phosphoric 
acid and also renders the calcium, potash and magnesium salts soluble. 
Another very important consequence of bacterial respiration is the trans¬ 
formation of the cations of the soil into bicarbonates, which possess an 
essential nutritive and regulating function; in addition to metals, they 
furnish plants with a certain quantity of carbonic anhydride. Plants 
also have special organs on the under surface of the leaves for receiving 
the carbonic anhydride which emanates from the soil. If a concentra¬ 
tion of o i-o 25 % of carbonic anhydride in the air increases the yield 
of certain plants by 200 %, the same result may also be obtained by 
supplying the roots with anhydride in the form of bicarbonate. 

It is therefore of great importance to be able to increase the bac¬ 
terial production of carbonic anhydride; the mode of procedure can only 
be indicated by a biochemical examination of the soil. The radio-ac^ 
tivity of soils is also very important; it has a powerful influence on the 
activity of microflora and macroflora; the most radioactive soils are the 
granite soils (2.58 X 10-^^ gm. of radium per kg.); and generally, sediment¬ 
ary soils are less radioactive than volcanic soils. 

Radioactivity stimulates to an extraordinary degree the processes 
of assimilation and dissassiinilatiou by bacteria. A radioactivity in the 
air of 30 M K (or 0.000011 mgm. of radium) suffices to increase by 60 %- 
130% bacterial respiration and the inherent processes such as formation of 
carbonic anhydride, heating, etc. Nitrifying bacteria are also rendered 
highly active by it. The close connection between radioactivity and soil 
fertility therefore becomes more and more evident. A. de B. 

1268 - The Effect of the Application of various Salts upon the Nitrogdn-*Fixing 
Properties of Soil* — T T , carter, T. G., and Eund, J , an Soil Science, 

Vol. XIII, No 6, PI). 481-499, bibliography of 51 works, BaUiniore, June 1922. 

The authors after having studied the ammonification and nitrification of 
a calcareous clay, now describe a series of experiments on the nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing capacity of the same soil, the methods adopted being those previously 
used. A large number of 100 gm. soil samples were analy’-sed and placed 
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in sterilised test-tubes the same amount of lactose, and different quantities 
of the various salts used in the experiment being added in each case. The 
humidity was brought up to 18 %, and the samples incubated at 
280-30® C. for 3 weeks. The amount of nitrogen was then estimated by 
taking the average of at least 4 determinations. 

The authors employed in their experiments : the clilorides, nitrates, 
sulphates and carbonates of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, man¬ 
ganese and iron. The results obtained led them to adopt the following 
conclusions: 

The toxicity of the salts used depends upon the nitrogen fixation of the 
given salt, and not on the negative electro ion as in the case of the ammoni¬ 
fying bacteria. In this respect nitrogen-fixing bacteria resemble nitrify¬ 
ing bacteria. In the soil chosen for the experiment, the salts proved less 
toxic to the nitrogen-fixing bacteria than to the nitrifying and ammonify¬ 
ing bacteria. 

'i'he amount of a salt that can be introduced into a soil without hinder¬ 
ing nitrogen-fixation varies according to the salts. The proportions below 
which some of the salts proved innocuous were as followsSodium salts, 
I part in 400 million parts of soil; calcium nitrate, sulphate and carbonate, 
I part in 400 million parts of soil, magnesium chloride and sulphate 243 , 
manganese nitrate 550 ; ferric chloride 272. 

The other salts became toxic in certain proportions in the following 
order: 


1) Magnesium carbonate 

2) Magnebium nitrate 

3) Potassium carbonate 

4) Iron carbonate 

3) Manganese carbonate 

6) Iron nitrate 

7) Iron sulphate 


ft) Calcium chloride 

9) Manganese chlotide 

10) Potassium chloride 

11) Potassium sulphate 

12) Potassium nitrate 

13) Manganese sulphate 


None of the potassium chloride and carbonate concentration used in 
the experiment stimulated nitrogen fixation. The other salts, especially 
calcium, nitrate, sodium carbonate and potassium sulphate, increased 
it in varying degrees. 

When the soil is not acid, the alkaline constituents hinder ammonifica- 
tion and nitrification much sooner than they retard nitrogen fixation. 

A. de B. 


1269 - The Agricultural Value 0! Sea-sand. — bortase, v and gregg, a , m journal 
of the Ministry of AmcuUurc,Vol. XXXI, No 7 , pp 591-599 I.oudon, October 1922, 

It has long been customary in Cornwall to dress the land with sea- 
sand which contains a large proportion of calcium carbonate derived from 
the shells of marine molluscs. 

In this district, the wind carries inland the sand from the beach and 
piles it up into dunes often fifteen metres in height and covering vast areas. 
Large quantities of this sand have been used for agricultural purposes for 


and 1 
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many centuries. At one time it was considered that the sand had no 
value, but it has been used in increasing quantities during the last 20 years, 
its low price causing it to be preferred to lime. The seasand is applied 
alone, or more often mixed with straw, dung, or some other natural 
fertiliser, usually at the rate of 10 to 15 tons per hectare, although some¬ 
times twice the amount is used. 

As the calcium carbonate content of the sand ranges from 2 to 84 %, 
its calcium oxide percentage varies from 4.5 to 47 %. The sand contains 
no other substance of agricultural value, sodium chloride being present 
only in negligible quantities (0.002-0.03 % in dry sand, and 0.1-0.78% 
in damp sand). As the sand can be obtained for almost nothing, the cost 
of the lime it contains depends entirely on transport. Slaked lime is much 
more available than ground limestone or sand ; while ground limestone 
being a little finer than this sand is slightly more readily assimilated b3^ 
plants. The relative prices of the different substances vary according to 
the locality. At ^ruro, one of the largest industrial centres, one ton of 
calcium oxide costs 45 shillings in the form of slaked lime, 71 shillings as 
ground limestone, and 20 shillings as sand. 

Numerous experiments have been nmde to determine the manurial 
value of seasand. In 1920, three meadows were fertilised respectively 
with the three forms of lime associated with phosphates, potassium and 
ammonium suli^hate. All three meadows did well, but the one manured 
with sand was superior to the others. 

In other exjieriments conducted at Rochelle, the plots to which lime 
had been applied were distinguished by the clover growth and the small 
number of weeds present, whereas the other plots were infested with w’^eeds. 
The plot that had received sand (4.06 tons at £i 125. was equal or su¬ 
perior to the others to which respectively 2.03 tons of giound limestone 
at £3 lOs, and ^ ton slaked lime at £1.135, had been applied. The 
prices of the sand and of the slaked lime were thus about equal, but 
8 times more of the sand were required. 

Amongst farmers there is a considerable consensus of opinion in fa¬ 
vour of seasand. As a rule it produces a considerable increase in the clover 
yield, and cattle show a decided preference for pastures that have been so 
treated. In districts near the sea-coast, the application of sand is less profit¬ 
able, because the soil has already received much of the lime it needs without 
any cost of transport. Many farmers have observed that whereas all forms 
of lime are injurious to oats, seasand has proved the most harmful. On the 
other hand it does much less harm to beets than lime which is generally 
applied to this crop. As the soils in Cornwall are already light, the addition 
of seasand has little mechanical effect and its agricultural importance de¬ 
pends upon the general deficiency of lime in these acid soils and the fact 
that slaked lime has to come from a distance. 

The author recommends the study of the many seaside districts of' 
Kngland that are rich in sand wdth a view to the possible working of this 
source of lime. 

A. de B. 

[1*01 
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3270 - The Bffeot of the eootinuous Application of Chemical Fertilisers upon Soil 

Reaction. — Buroess, P. in At'ficuUural Expertment Station of the Rhode Island 
StatCf College Bnllettn 139, pp. 3 * 3 bibliography of 22 works. Kingston* Rhode Island 
April 1922. 

The author describes a series of experiments undeitaken with the 
object of determining the effect of different fertilisers upon the reaction of 
the soil. These experiments were conducted at the Rhode Island Exper¬ 
iment Station where there are many plots under the same conditions and 
occupying an extensive area of sandy-clay which were eminently suitable 
for the purpose. Samples of soil were analysed every 4 or 5 weeks from May 
to September 1921; they were taken near the surface (10 cm.), 12 to 26 
borings being made for plot. The hydrogen ion concentration was deter¬ 
mined in each case by Hildebrand’s electrometric method, and the lime 
requirement by Jonk^’ calcium acetate method. 

The following conclusions can be deduced from the results obtained : 

Basic slags, superphosphates, bone-manure and mineral phosphate 
waste all help to decrease soil acidity, as was shown by the comparison of 
the treated and untreated plots resi>ectively The three first fertilisers 
proved the most active in this direction. There is thus no foundation for 
the common opinion that the continued use of superphosphates renders 
soils acid 

Finely-ground fish-guano and sodium nitrate perceptibly diminish 
soil acidity, whereas dried blo<>d, decomposed fish, ground hoofs and 
offal from the abattoirs and poulterers increase the acidity slowly but 
steadily. Ammonium sulphate has always been found to increase soil 
acidity more than any other nitrogenous fertiliser. 

All the potassium salts slightly diminished the acidity of the soil, kainit 
being the most active ; next come the chloride and sulphate of potassium 
although there is a little difference in their influence. The carbonates 
of sodium and potassium have much more effect than the chlorides of these 
elements in reducing acidity and, calculating the oxide equivalent, are 
twice as effective as lime fertiliseis. 

Soil acidity is slightly lowered by the application of a green manure 
composed of non-legumiiious plants, but is raised by the ploughing in of 
a leguminous crop ; this is perhaps to be attributed to the fixation of the 
nitrogen contained in the leguminosae. 

Other factors besides fertilisers are naturally concerned in influencing 
the soil reaction, of these the chief are the type of soil and the nature of the 
crop. They must all be taken into account before any general laws can be 
formulated. A. de B. 

1271 - Manuring Fish Ponds: Exchange of Bases in the Soil.-~HBURiKG h , in Ftsch 

etet-Zetiung, Vol. XXV, No. 27, Pp. 297*299. Neudamm, July 2. 1922. 

In a soil, exchange of bases always takes place when there is an active 
substance in excess^ The following is a characteristic example ; — if lime 
is spread in excess on a field rich in potassic minerals, e. g. mica, potash 
is displaced and exerts its fertilising action ; in a soil of this kind manuring 
on a lime basis is equivalent to potassic manuring. But if as a result 
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of an immediate success, too much lime is added, it displaces the 
potassium in the form of hydrate or bicarbonate in larger quantity than 
the plants can absorb, and the excess of potash is carried away by rain. 
If this process is repeated the soil becomes poor in potash to such a degree 
as to become sterile, as has happened in certain places. Gypsum may 
have the same effect. 

These considerations are applicable to the problem of manuring fish 
ponds. The formation of a reed bed is a certain indication of impoverish- 
ment of the soil ; if this impoverishment is very marked, horse-tail shows 
itself. Using lime as a remedy against the reeds only increases the evil, 
as still more potash is removed from the soil. Manuring with 50 kg. of 
basic slag, 75 kg. of kainite and 150 kg. of marl causes the horse-tail to 
disappear. The reeds when once rooted out are prevented from returning 
by a strongly potassic manuring It is always best to give a complete ma¬ 
nuring on the basis of phosphoric acid, lime and potash : but an excess of 
lime, already given in the basic slag, should be avoided and if necessary 
corrected with potash. A. de B. 

1272 ~ Waste Water from Wool-Washing^ as a Source of Fertiliser. — veitch, r p , 

(Biireiiu of Chemistry, U S Department of Agriculture, Washington), in The fourmil of 

Jndu^itfiol and Chemistry, Vol XIV, p 4^4 Washington, Alay 10.2.! 

The United States annually consume over 275 000 quintals of un¬ 
washed wool. About a half is composed of various impurities, salts, fatty 
substances and other albuminous matters that must be carefully removed. 
With the exception of the fats, these foreign substances are all thrown 
into the rivers where they contaminate the water. Wool in the yolk con¬ 
tains : 6 to 42 % fatty matters (average 14 %); 6 to 33 % (average 14 %) 
water-soluble substances; 0.3 to o ii % (average o 6 %) nitrogen (in addi¬ 
tion to the amount entering into the composition of the wool); i to 7 % 
(average 4 %) potassium At the present time in the I'^nited States an 
amount of potassium corre.sponding to 100000 tons of kainit, and worth 
840 000 dollars are annually thrown away. 

Numerous attempts have been made to recover the potassium salts 
and other matters, but apparently without success, except in the case of 
the small percentage of fat present. This problem should however be 
further studied and all the more since many States insist upon the wool 
factories purifying their waste water before turning it into the rivers. This 
entails heavy expense for which no compensation is obtained hy the util¬ 
isation of the prodiicts recovered 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture has just 
begun experiments on a large scale in order to turn these waste substances 
to good account. 

The concentrated washing water contains 42 % water, 14 % potassium 
oxide, 1.25 % nitrogen and 14 % fatty matters, ^he diied fat-free 
residuum contains 24 5 % potassium oxide, 25.5 % nitrogen and 0.6% fat. 

The fertilisers are made hy mixing these residua with the waste products 
of other industries. They contain 6.5 % soluble potassium oxide, 6.1 % 
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total nitrogen, 3.4 % water-soluble nitrogen and 6.8 % fatty substances. 
These fertilisers are in excellent mechanical and hygroscopic condition and 
are easily handled. A. de B. 

1273 - Influence of Humic Acids on the Assimilation of Phosphoric Aeid. ~~.Mack, k., 

in Chemiker Zettun<\ Year XlyVl, No. o, pp. 73>75. COthen, Janriary 1922. 

Phosphoric acid is found in the soil in the form of primary, secondary 
and tertiary phosphates of alkaline, alkaline-earth metals, aluminium, iron 
and manganese ; and it is perhaps also present as a tetraphosphate of al¬ 
kaline-earth metals, aluminium, iron and manganese. The water of the 
soil which contains phosphated ions becomes separated from the insoluble 
phosphates through the action of calcium-, magnesium-, aluminium- and 
iron-hydrates, magnesium- and iron-carbonates and certain silicates. 
Through the activity of soil bacteria, which, during respiration, produce 
carbonic anhydride and, in disintegrating organic substances, produce 
acetic-, lactic-, but3"ric-and valeric-acids, the insoluble phosphates become 
partly soluble again. P^urther, in soils rich in organic substances a 
large quantity of humic acids are formed which render the phosphates 
soluble. Phosphoric acid is found in the soil not only in a mineral state 
but also in the foim of organic compounds such as phosphatids (lecithin), 
ph3i:ine and nucleoproteids, as is shown by the works of Stokt.asa 
and other writers. These organic combinations are due to the remains of 
plants incorporated in the soil (stubble, roots, etc.). vStoklasa observed 
that the phosphoric acid combinations found in the soil are much more ener¬ 
getically assimilated, under the action of bacteria, than pure insoluble 
phosphates. He was also led to conclude that the soil contains other forms 
of phosphates than those recognised hitherto, notably easily-assimilated 
humophosphates (l). 

The writer has made a series of experiments with the object of determin¬ 
ing the effect of humic acids on the various phosphates. The acid used 
wjs extracted from peat, which was treated with sulphuric acid to separate 
the alkaline humates : ro gm. of pulverised humic acid were added to 
a quantity of phosphate corresponding to molecular-gram of phos¬ 

phoric acid and the whole was left for 48 hours in i litre of water, and was 
frequently stirred. The results proved that humic acid^ render soluble 
the following quantities of phosx)hate, expressed in % of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride : 29.45 % of dicalcic phosphate, 28.46 % of tricalcic phosphate, 
12.54 % tertiary aluminium phosphate and 7.46 % of tertiary iron phos¬ 
phate. Humic acids therefore act on insoluble phosphates as dissolvents. 
A remarkable fact is that they act on dicalcic phosphate in the same way 
as on tricalcic phosphate. 

Humic acids act dilBEerently when alkalis are present. Thus, humate 


(i) On the subject of ** humophosphates ’* and humous matter and manures in general, 
'•cc the interesting works of Prof. J. Dxtmoict (of Grignon), published under the titles of * Lrs 
kumtques du sol ami Les en ra%^ humtqufs. I^aris, Charles Amat (publisher), 1909. 
{Reviewer'"s note) 
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of ammonia renders soluble less tricalcic phosphate than in the former 
case (23,08 % PJ1O5 as against 28.46 %), but, on the other hand, much 
more tertiary aluminium phosphate (23.77 % against 12 54 %) and 
tertiary iron phosphate (20.37 % against 7.46 %). 

With metallic oxides, humic acids and humates are capable of forming 
complex combinations, containing the metal in the anion. Thus, ammonium 
humate may combine with aluminiunj and iron phosphates to form com¬ 
pounds containing, besides iron and aluminium, phosphoric acid, otherwise 
known as salts of a “ humosphosphoferric " acid and a humophospho- 
aluminic acid. Pure humophosphoferric acid has been isolated, it is a 
bituminous, blackish-brown substance, soluble in alcohol up to 2.65 %. 

To determine the action of humic substances in the presence of insol¬ 
uble phosphates, experiments were made on different kinds of soil which were 
well washed until completely free from phosphoric acid and of which an 
extract was afterwards made with 05% ammoniac 

From 100 gm of forest soil containing o 095 % of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride, an ammoniacal extract was obtained of which the ash contained 

Phosphoric anhydride c o f88 gtn , corresi>ondiiig to si S7 of the total anhvtlride 

Scsquioxide of iron o o 4 '?<i » 

Alumina o oi<j 2 » 

lyime 00113 » 

In a soil rich in bone and lime phosphates only 3 5 % of phosphoric 
anhydride were tound to be present, which agrees with the fact that marshy 
soils rich in lime are not very fertile. From a garden rich in mineral and 
organic fertiliser, 25 27 % of anhydride were obtained. 

The excess of bases over phosphoric acid shows that the latter is pre¬ 
sent especially as a basic phosphate In soils with an alkaline reaction, 
alununium and iron x>hosphates are combined with the humic basis, which 
explains their greater fertility. 

Humophosphoferric and humophosphoaluminium acids therefore serve 
to supply plants with phosphoric acid and perhaps with iron and aluminium 
in a form which can be easily assimilated. This was fully confirmed in a 
series of experiments in which beets were cultivated in various nutritive 
solutions, of which some were exclusively mineral while others contained 
humate of ammonia. After 18 days, there was still considerable quantity 
of phosphoric acid.in the first solutions, while the second contained no fur¬ 
ther traces. Other experiments are being made, but already in practice 
preparations of peat and a«hes used as fertilisers, and the addition of iron 
hydrate to the ordinary fertilisers have given good results. 

The writer concludes by saying that greater importance should be 
attached to raw phosphates containing oxide of iron, such as those of 
Bavaria and the Hartz motmtains, he is not in favour of the use of 
superphosphates, which eventually render the soil too acid. The use of 
manure, on the other hand, should* be widely developed. In regions 
where, from climatic or economic reasons, it is impossible to rear livestock, 
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peat might be employed with advantage, for it not only renders phos¬ 
phoric acid assimilable, but also furnishes nitrogen and it is a good medium 
for bacteria, which thus increase the carbonic acid of the soil. A. de B. 

1274 - The Agricultural Value of the Insoluble mineral Phosphates of Aluminium, 
Iron and Calcium. — Marais, J S (University of Illinois), in Soil Science, Vol XIII, 
No. 5 » PP- 155-409. 5 pi apart from the text, bibliography of 85 works Baltimore, 
May 1922. 

The great demand for phosphates and their high price recently suggest¬ 
ed the idea of using for agricultural purposes the deposits of iron and alu¬ 
minium phosphates. In .spite of the many satisfactory results already 
obtained, the opinion that the value of these phosphates i^ practically 
negligible is still very widely held, even by experts. The author re\news 
the extensive bibliography of the subject and gives an account of a series 
of experiments made with a view of comparing the phosphates of iron 
and aluminium with those of calcium. The aluminium phosphates used were 
lazulite, wavellite and Sadanha, a South African pht)sj>hate ; the iron phos¬ 
phates, dufrenite and vi vianite ; and the calcium phosphates, the crude 
phosphates of Florida and South Africa. All the aluminium phosphates 
are basic ; lazulite is completely insoluble in acids, and even after half an 
hour’s treatment with hot a<]ua regis only yield.s traces of phosphorus 
anhydride. Wavellite and Sadanha i>hos]>hate dis.solve readily in acids. 

Five exi)eriments were canied out: a) to compare the effects of the 
different phosphates ; 6) to try the effect of phosphates in sand cultures ; 

c) to determine the influence exerted by the uitrificalion of urea upon the 
availability of the different phosphates in the soil and in sand cultures ; 

d) to determine th^ availability of chemically pure phosphates of calcium, 
iron and aluniinium and the effect of calcination ; e) to determine the 
other factors influencing the availability of insoluble phosphates. 

The author’s conclusions are as follows : the mineral phosphates of 
aluminium and iron are good sources of phosphoiic anhydride for plants; 
under certain conditions, but not always, they are also superior to calcium 
phosphate. 

The nitrification of urea and the resulting production of acids have a 
very beneficial effect, as they materially assist plants in assimilating the 
phosphates of aluminium, iron and calcium which serve them for food. 

Chemically pure phosphates of aluminium and iron can be assimilated 
by plants with the same facility as calcium phosphate. The mineral phos¬ 
phates are not equally available, because most of them are hydrated basic 
phosphates. The calcination of the minerals dehydrates the bases and des¬ 
troys their crystalline structure which removes all objections to the use 
of mineral phosphates. The pure or mineral phosphates of aluminium, 
whether calcined or not, exert their maximum ejffect on calcareous soils. 

The effect of iron phosphates is not altered by the addition of lime, at 
any rate under the conditions obtaining during the experiment. On the 
other hand, the effect of tricalcic sulphate is much decreased by the presence 
of lime. 
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In an alkaline solution aluminium phosphate is dissolved in the soil 
and readily assimilated by plants. 

The contact of the roots with the mineral phosphates is a very im¬ 
portant factor for the assimilation of phosphorus anhydride. A, de B. 

1275 -The Effect of Mineral Phosf^ate upon Phosphoric Acid Absorption and’the Pro- 
ductivlly of Maize and Sorghum. — Fraps, G S., in Texa^ A<^riculturarl Experiment 
Station, Dii'iston of Chemistrv, BuUttin No .189, pp 1-17 College Station, Bra/os 
Count5^ Texa'^, Febmary mzz 

This paper gives the results of experiments carried out at the Texas 
Experiment Station with a view to determining the effect of mineral phos¬ 
phate upon phosphoric acid absorption and the productivity of maize and 
sorghum. 

To a series of 5 kg. samples of soil poor in available phosphoric acid 
were added i gm. ammonium nitrate and i gm. of potassium sulphate. In 
some cases, increasing amounts of the phosphates used in the experiment 
were introduced. In this soil maize and sorghum were grown and subse¬ 
quently their ash was analysed. The conclusions were based more ui>on the 
amounts of phosphoric acid abstracted from the soil by the crops than upon 
the weight of the crop. 

The effect of mineral phosphate was about 75 % of that everted by 
dicalcic phosphate. The pots given no phosphate produced al)out 40 % 
of the yield obtained with a complete fertiliser. 

Reckoning the amount of phosphoric acid absorbed by a maize crop 
by parts per million of soil, 5.53 parts are obtained by the addition of j^hos- 
phate and 9,43 by the aj>plication of mineral phosphate at the rate of about 
2 ^ tons per hectare (corresponding to 330 parts per million of phosphoric 
acid) or an increase of 3.4 parts per million of phosphoric qcid, equivalent 
to 847 kg. of maize per hectare. 

By increasing the amount of phosphoric acid (from mineral phosphate) 
from 300 to 600 parts per million the average quantity of phosphoric acid 
absorbed by a crop is only increased by 0.63 part per million. 

When o 300 — 600 — 1200 parts per million of phosphoric acid were 
respectively added to the soil (which would correspond to o — 2 ^ — 
4 % —> 9 tons of mineral phosphate per hectare), the amounts of phosphoric 
acid absorbed by the crops were respectively 5.86 — 10.14 — lO.Gg — 11.84 
parts per million and o — 1.43 — 0.80 — 0.50 parts per hundred parts of 
phosphoric acid added. 

These data show that: 

a) The addition of phosphoric acid in quantities exceeding 24 tons 
of mineral phosphate i>er hectare has little effect upon the amount of 
phosphoric acid absorbed by the crop and hence on the crop itself, in ac¬ 
cordance with the law of decreasing yields ; and the crops diminish very 
rapidly. 

b) The addition of 2 tons of mineral phosphate per hectare increases 
the maize yield about 847 kg. per hectare, and since only 1.4 % of 
phosphoric acid is absorbed by each crop, this rise should last for some 
3^ars. 

[tifl-fZtZ] 
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Mineral phosphate is thus a fertiliser with very weak but prolonged 
action ; the improvement it produces annually is relatively slight, but its 
good effects are repeated for several years in succession. 

T'he experimental comparison of different phosphates proved that the 
soft Florida phosphate is a little more effective than hard Tennessee phos¬ 
phate. The percentage of phosphoric acid absorbed by the crop was 1.98 
in the case of the Florida phosphate and 1.52 in that of the Tennessee; 
dicalcic phosphate however proved much more available than either. 

Under the conditions of soil analysis, the phosphoric acid of mineral 
phosphate is almost wholly soluble in nitric acid N/5, but the phosphoric 
acid added to a soil by mineral phosi)hate not as available as that 
already present in the ground. A. de B. 

1276 — On the Alkalinity of Basic Slag. — Dkmolon, a., in Comptes rendus des Seances 
de VAcadetme d'Agriculture de France, Vci\. VIII, No. 24, pp. 680-O83. Paris, July 1922. 

Basic slag brings to the soil a considerable quantity of lime. 

It gives remarkable results in all soils which show a tendency to 
acidity, and its action is shown especially by a modification of the flora in 
favour of legumes. The writer has studied a certain number of slags from 
the point of view of the value of their lime content as as.sisting in soil 
reaction. 


Percentage of lime in basic slag rendered soluble 
by the different liquids imployed. 
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The samples chosen represent the most varied types of basic slag 
used in agriculture. The determinations made were as follows: 

1) Uime (CaO) soluble in distilled water. 

2) I/ime soluble in water containing 5 % sugar. 
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3) I^ime soluble in sweetened water after decarbonisation by 
heating. 

4) lyime soluble in 2 % phenol (I^indkt process). 

5) Lime removed by a neutral solution of humate of ammonia (ti¬ 
trated in the form of calcium oxide after calcination). 

6) Lime soluble in chloride of ammonia, cold, at various concentra¬ 
tions (titration of ammonia set free), 

7) Lime removed by a saturated solution of carbodioxide (titrated 
alkalimetrically) ; 

8) Total lime soluble in mineral acids. 

There are 2 phases in the reactions obtained : during the first a certain 
quantity of lime passes into solution in a comparatively short time ; in 
the second, a slow and continuous solution for 5 days is observed. 

The figures given are therefore conventional, but they represent to 
a considerable degree the lime which is easily dissolved in the first phase. 

From these results the following general conclusions may be drawn r 

1) Lime, properly so-called, only exists in small quantities (1-3 % 
on an average) in the basic slag ; it also diminishes by formation of the car¬ 
bonate when exposed to the air. 

2) Complex silicates capable of .setting free lime rather slowly un¬ 
der the action of pure water, more easily under that of sweetened water, 
of a solution of humate of ammonia or of phenol, exist in basic slag. When 
ammonium chloride or carbon dioxide in .saturated solution is present^ 
the lime is dissolved in two phases : in the first, % of the lime ^ssolves 
rapidly, the phenomenon then ccintinuing much more slowly. The quick¬ 
lime set free only represents therefore a small part of the lime in the basic 
slag which helps to make the soil alkaline. Further, it is clear that the basic 
slag in this respect may have on the one hand, an almost immediate effect, 
and on the other, the action may last a certain time. 

The constant presence of magnesia, coming from refractory substances 
present in basic slag, should also be noted. The quantities varied from 3 
■to 15 %, with an average of 8.9 % for 25 samples. A considerable part 
dissolves in 2 % citric acid. 

It is not without interest, from the agricultural point of view, to point 
out that basic slag may supply the soil, in an easily assimila'ble form, 
with the manganCvSe which may be lacking. It generally contains 4-5 % 
of total manganese, easily soluble in 2 % citric acid and partially so in 
all the weak agents above mentioned. An application of 500 kg, of basic 
slag per ha. therefore represents an average supply of 25 kg. of the metal 
manganese. A. de B. 

1277 - The Potassie Deposits oi Catalonia, Spain. — pbssa g , in vindustM eh%m%qu0 

Vol. IX, No. 104, 'pp. 387-380. Paris, .September 1022 

The first news of the discovery of potassie deposits in Catalonia in 1913 
caused a great sensation in Spain and other countries, and a keen competition 
immediately between Companies and individuals at home and abroad to 
acquire possession of thousandvS of hectares of land in the mining district. 
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The first investigations of R. Etienne, Professor at the School of Mines in 
Paris, shewed that the deposits of the Catalonia basin can bear comparison 
with those of the best German mines and are superior in so far that they 
lie much nearer to the surface of the soil. On October i, 1914 when loi 215 
hectares of the land had already been sold, the Spanish Government re¬ 
served for itself the^ownership of all that remained of the basin. A law 
drawn up on the following bases came into force in June 1918. 

1) The obligation of owneis to prosi>ect and exploit their mines ; 

2) The privileges given to prospectors (the mining dues to be paid 
are the lowest fixed by the law) , 

3) State control and intervention on the following points ; 

a) manufacture, production and sale of potassic fertilisers . fixing 
the maximum and minimum quantities to be extracted annually ; 

b) maximum sale price on the Spanish market ; 

c) maximum amount to be exported and minimum prices to be asked 
on foreign markets. 

By this frankly protectionist law the Spanish Government was only 
following the example of the Government of Sweden, which had similarly 
controlled the exploitation of its iron, of Germany as regards potash and 
of the United States as regards phosphates. 

After the passing of this law, the exj^loitation of the mines was carried 
on with increased activity, especially by the State and the Solway Company 
which made 13 borings in the Suria di^^trict, and sunk a well 9 m. in diame¬ 
ter and 231 m. deep. 

The potassic deposits rest on the lower oligocene of the Provinces of 
Barcelona and Iverida in the Communes of Berga, Vich, Igualada, Balaguer 
and Isona ; the richest district is towards the east, and has been reserved 
by the Government. The beds which are between 300 and 500 m thick 
are probably derived from a large oligocene lake which, as it dried up, 
deposited the salts. 

The first salt deposited was anhydrite whicli indicates a very high 
temperature and great concentration of sodium chloride. 

Next came a thick mass of pure, well crystalli'^ed sodium chloride upon 
which was imposed a layer of sylvine and one of camallite mixed with 
sodium chloride. The whole set of deposits is protected by a series of 
marls, sands, and fine limestone^' in the following order : marls and sands 
20 to 80 m. thick — alternate layers of marls and common salt — a layer of 
potash 60 to 80 m. thick of which 30-35 metres are composed of potassic 
salts containing 10% of potassium (K2 O)— a 10-12 m. layer of which 
2-8 m. are sylvine — a bed of white sodium chloride about 200 m. thick 
— and finally 2-10 m. of anhydrite and marine limestone. 

Marin, a mining engineer, has CvStimated the amount of potassium 
(K2 O) only in the Uucia district (10 km^) at 10 million m^ ; the pre-war 
value of this deposit was 3790 million pesetas, Marin's estimate is however 
regarded as too low. 

The total reserved area measures 440 000 hectares, of which 100 ooo 
belong to private individuals and the remainder to the Government. 
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The extent of the whole workable area is now reckoned at 6o km®, 
and the beds are considered to be richer in potassium than the German and 
Alsatian deposits. The camallite is almost pure, and has 3rielded 20.60 % 
potassium chloride and 34.19 % magnesium chloride. The sylvine contains 
67.20 % potassium chloride and 28 % sodium chloride. 

The potassic salts industry is still in the rudimentary stage. Its 
■development is at present checked by two classes of difficulties. The first 
is of a secondary and transitory character and depends upon the follow¬ 
ing facts : i) the depreciation of the German currency ; Stassfurt salts 
costing 200 marks a ton to make, are only worth 5 pesetas on account of 
the low exchange, whereas Catalonia salts cost 20 pesetas — 2) the Hamburg- 
Barcelona freight rate is 10 pesetas per ton, whereas the Barcelona-\’'a- 
lencia rate is 20 pesetas — 3) the Spanish miner is unaccustomed to his work 
and his output is therefore low ; he is however paid 5 or 7 pesetas, whereas 
the 70 marks earned by a German miner are only worth 2 pesetas.. 

Among difficulties of a more permanent natitre niU'^t be mentioned the 
want of strong Companies backed by a considerable amount of capital, not 
only to work the deposit's, but abo to build a large aqueduct to carry the 
waste magnesian water to the sea, for there are no large rivers in Spain 
like those in Germany, and 500 litres of water per ton are needed to free the 
camallite from magnesium chloride which is mo'^t injurious to plant life. 

In 1913 Spain used 38 kg. of potassic salts per km® or 100 000 tons, 
whereas in Germany 1350 kg. were applied per km®. The agricultural 
consumption of potassic sales in Spain could be brought up to 100 000 ton!;*, 
wliich would mean the extraction of i milHon tons of the mineral. In 
order that these salts may be «old at a low price in the country, 3 to 4 
million tons must be exported annually. Although the deposits are rich 
enough to furnish such an amount, it will need many years and much more 
intensive work before this figure can be leachd. 

The Spanish Government has authorised the export of potassic salts 
as soon as the home requirements, amounting to 10 000 tons, have been 
assured. 

A. de B. 

1278 ~ Progress of Nitrogen Fixation after the War. — harkkr, y a., m Chem¬ 
ical Industry, Vol XI<T, No. 18, pp. 387-390 London, September 30, 1921.. 

The arc process has been greatly improved by the substitution of 
air containing 50 % oxygen for normal air; the product is no longer ab¬ 
sorbed in the towers, but is extracted in liquid form. 

The synthetic ammonia process is the method that has most developed. 
The first system, which is the one used in Germany, was invented by Ha- 
BBR but this has been followed by many others as can be seen by reference 
to the appended table 

The cyanamide process, which is often regarded as a little out of 
date, produced more nitrogen than any of the others. Many factories 
opened during the war are now shut down as they are too costly to use 
for the production of fertilisers ; amongst them is the American Alabama 



Different processes for the manufacture of synthetic ammonia. 
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factory which is the largest in the world having an annual output of 
200 000 tons. 

More or less success has been obtained by various processes for trans¬ 
forming calcium cyanamide into a better fertiliser such as mono-ammoniac 
phosphate (Ammophos), urea, phosphazote (with 11-12 % of nitrogen in the 
form of urea and 11-12 % phosphorus anhydride). A process based upon 
the transformation of cyanamide into cyanide is now gaining ground in 
America. The annual output of Germany, at the end of this year will 
amount to 500 000 tons. A. de B. 

X279 - Advantages of Biearbonate of Ammonia as a Fertiliser, both from the Point 
of View of its Production and of its Use. — Gr.UNi>, W , in I Chemiker-Zeitung, 
Vol. XlyXVI, No 92, pp 693-697 Cdthen, August 3, 192- — II Ibidem^ No 95, 
pp 71 5- 71 7, August JO, 1922 

I. — Bicarbonate of ammonia, which contains 17 % of nitrogen and 
consequently 21 % of ammonia, has not yet been largely used in agri- 
culUtre, though it has been frequently suggested. There are various pre¬ 
judices against its more extended use, among which i*^ an exaggerated 
fear as to its volatility. These prejudices should disappear in the face of 
actual farming practice, and also because, owing to conditions in Germany, 
there is a restriction on the consumption of sulphuric acid. Several Ger¬ 
man agricultural stations had very favourable results from expeiiments 
made in 1921. 

The chief advantages of bicarbonate of ammonia are the following . 
it does not necessitate, like sulphate of ammonia, the saturation of the 
soil with useless or injurious matter . in sulphate of ammonia 300 kg. 
of sulphuric acid per 100 kg. of ammonia are required, 75 % therefore 
is not utilised. In 1909, 322 000 tons of sulphate of ammonia were applied 
to the soil, repre«^enting 239 000 tons of sulphuric acid, which, under pre¬ 
sent conditions, would be very expensive. Further, and this is still more 
serious, sulphmic acid transforms the hnie of the soil into gypsum and acid- 
ifie s it: potash and phosphate fertilisers lose their efficacy if this disad¬ 
vantage is not avoided by liming , free sulphuric acid often is found, which 
damages roots, etc. Chloride of ammonia, which is more economical than 
the sulphate and is therefore coming more and more into use, also possesses 
disadvantages : the chlorine combines with the calcium of the soil and forms 
soluble chloride of calcium, which is carried away by the rain, and the soil 
'' cools 

Besides these negative advantages all the components of bicarbonate 
are useful . carbonic acid is one of the most important fertilisers and its 
action is exercised on the roots as .well as the leaves. Further, carbonic 
anhydride costs next to nothing and may be had in unlimited quantities. 

Bicarbonate, owing to its fine but not powdery consistency, may be 
easily spread over the soil, and even after a long period does not become 
clotted , on the other hand, carbonate has given bad re.^Jults, for informs 
Into hard lumjis, and the fact that farmers have often mistaken it for 
bicarbonate has been prejudicial to the latter. 
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There remains the great objection of volatility, but it has been much 
exaggerated. It has been proved that up to 50^ and under unfavourable 
conditions, bicarbonate ot ammonia loses almost exclusively carbonic 
anhydride, and only 0.12 % of ammonia on changing into sesquicarbo- 
nate It may be used as a fertiliser mixed with superphosphate, in which 
case it is fixed by the acidity of the superphosphate. It may be kept 
for about a year in the ordinary packing without appreciable loss, provided 
the atmosphere is dry. More impermeable packing may be used than the 
ordinary boxes and canvas bags. Kxcellent re^^^ults have been obtained 
with paper bags prepared with a special resinous solution. Altogether 
it may be estimated that from the time of its storage in the factory 
until it is applied to the soil, less than 5 % is lost. Moreover sulphate 
IS also volatile to a certain extent. 

From the industrial point of view it is advantageous in all respects. 
Ammonia is obtained by direct synthesis by means of the Habkr process 
carbonic anhydride is a by-product of gas-works and the Haber process. 
The disadvantages attendant on the use of sulphate in farming have al¬ 
ready led to an examination of the question of producing urea on a large 
scale , it is a neutral fertiliser, but the process of manufacture is complicat¬ 
ed , also, the starting point in the process is bicarbonate ot ammonia which, 
in con^e<juence, will always be the more economical. 

IX — The writer aftei wards examines the various industrial manu¬ 
facturing processes of bicarlxinate of ammonia, shows their simplicity 
as compared with those ot other nitrogenous fertilisers and draws attention 
to their economic advantages. Supiiosing a factory has a daily output 
of 2000 kg- of ammonia, the latter would cost, according to its various 
combinations : 

Sulphate of ammonia . 11 8go-n) 790 mk'^ 

Nitiatc » 19 783 * 

Chloride 17 313 » 

Bicarbonate » H 40 2 » 

Further, in contrast to the other manufacturing processes, that of 
bicarbonate would be independent of several variable factors, such as the 
price of sulphuric acid, that of nitric acid, etc. The manufacture of bi¬ 
carbonate, however, cannot be developed in Germany yet as it should 
be, on account of limitations imposed by the War. 

A. de B. 

1280 - Chloride of Ammonium as Manure. — maumk i, , in Le Proqr^s acrtcoie et viu- 
cole, Vol. 39, No 25, pp. 588-592- Montpellier, June 18,1922. 

The writer gives an account of experiments made at tbe National 
vSchool of Agriculture at Montpellier on two series of plots : in the first 
series the manuring was done 10 days before sowing and in the second series 
on the same day as the sowing. The plots were treated with various ni¬ 
trogenous manures to the extent of 60 kg. of nitrogen per ha., and then 
sown with wheat. Taking the yield of‘the control plot, which was not 
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manured, as equ^l to 100, the results with the various manures were as 
given in the following Table : — 


Results of the manuring experiments. 



In the firi^t series 

In the second series 

Fl«ts 

_ 

1 



Total weight 

Weight 

Total weight 

Wciirht 


of the crop 

1 of the grain 

of the croii 

of the grain 

I. Control ... *. 

100 

100 

1 

100 1 

1 

100 

2. Cyanamide of calcium . . 

120 

148 

102 

108 

3. Nitrate of soda .... . . 

143 

178 

136 

1 170 

4. Nitrate ot lime 

T 34 

1 152 

115 

145 

5. Nitrate of ammonia . . j 

131 

1 153 

116 

I 4 fi 

6. Sulphate of ammonia . . . 

128 

1 

II7 

148 

7. Chloride of ammonium . 

134 

1 154 

123 

150 


Chloride of ammonium is therefore comparable with sulphate of am¬ 
monia, nitrate of ammonia and nitrate of lime and it could be used to 
great advantage as soon a^- it can be obtained at a more reasonable price. 

The data in the Table above show that generally there is great advant¬ 
age in manuring before sowing, especially in the case of cyanamide of 
calcium, which had only a negligible effect in the second series, while it 
proved very effective in the first. A. de B. 

1281 - Arsenic and its Uses in Agriculture. — Robertson, F J. (Vice-President u. s 
Resiuitig and Mining Company), in Engineering and Mining Journal^ Ft ess ^ Vol CXIII, 
No 20, pp. 368-36Q New Yoik, May 1922 

Arsenic is generally found, like sulphur, assodated with metals ; 
130 minerals, or 12 % of the known minerab, contain it. The principal 
producing countries are Germany, France, Portugal, Spain, England, 
Turkey, Mexico, Canada, Japan and the TJnited States. 

In the United States white arsenic (arsenious anhydride) is collected 
as a by-product in the foundries of the West. Sulphurous and arsenical 
gases are precipitated and refined in ‘-pedal furnaces and give a product 
containing 99 % or more of arsenious anhydride White arsenic is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of insectiddes, for destroying weeds and for 
disinfecting large and small animals, ^me horticulturists and arbori¬ 
culturists use arseniate of lead for spraying the ground. 

Weed‘=, es-pecially along the railway line^ are destroyed by means 
of large applications of arsenic. In 1920 in the United States 15 000 tons 
were used ; in 1921, not more than 9000 tons. Before the war most of 
it was exported ; from 1901 to 1910 the United States produced large 
quantities and exported 4240 tons. The annual consumption rose from 
3400 tons in 1904, to 15 000 tons in 1920. 

Arseniate of caldum has proved very effective against the cotton 
boll weevil and as the latter has invaded all parts of the United States 
where cotton is grown the demand for arseniate will greatly increase. 
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If prpperly prepared, the arseniate doe? not injure the plants like Paris 
green, a« it is less caustic ; 3 to 5 applications of arseniate, at intervals 
of 4 or 5 days, to the extent of 5 to 7 kg. per ha., suffice. Owing to the 
cost of arseniate it cannot be profitably used on land which, under good 
condition*?, does not produce at least 5.5 kg. of cotton per ha. If the 
use of arseniate became general in cotton plantations it would absorb 
the whole American production of arsenic, allowing for a consumption 
of 15 to 28 kg. per hectare. At the present moment the chief difficulty 
is to find an effective method for its application. The present consumption 
of arsenic is e‘-timated as follows . — 


In the glass industry.2500 to 3000 tons 

For disinfecting cattle, al3out .1500 » 

In the manufacture of paints and other uses, abc)Ut . 500 » 


In the preparation of insecticides and fungicides . . . 5000 to 9000 » 

White arsenic i*- sold in barrels of 2 qx or in packet‘s of from o 5 kg 
to 5 kg. Many States buy arsenic wholesale and let the farmers profit 
by the lower price. The production of arsenic has now reached such a 
point that, unless the demand for the mannfacture of in'-ecticide increase^ 
greatly, there will be a surplu*- production for export. The agricultural 
consumption of arsenic increases every vear, its efficiency an in^^ecti- 
cide being more and more appreciated A. d B 

1282 - Selection and Treatment of Waters lor Spraying Purposes. - dhong, r m 

Vm7irstiv 0/ Cah/orma PuNtcaiton^ College of AgrtcvUurCf Agruuliural Ext^eriment 

Stcftfon, Ptr^\/ev, ( ultform (, Uullevin Xo pp 3ot>$i », figs 2 Berkeley, Culitomia* 

Dcceiiibei 1021 

Hard water forms dangerous combinations with or destroys the effi¬ 
ciency of many forms of in-^ecticides. Such waters are very common, 
especially in the we^-t of the United States. Their distribution and degree 
of hardness is however a matter of which the knowledge is approximate 
only. 

Softening hard waters by means of caustic soda or other water 
‘-()ftet]erb is not completely successful in all cases, and hauling soft water 
from a di.^tance in quantities sufficient for spraying purposes is frequently 
impracticable. Surface waters are usually softer than underground sup¬ 
plies, but storage of surface water during rainy seasons is possible only 
in limited areas. 

Water softening plant? may be installed at a cost of a few hundred 
dollars with a sufficient capacity for supplying a spraying outfit and also 
meeting the ordinary needs of the home. 

The use of dusting materials in certain cases in place of liquid sprays, 
offers an advantage in that the user is independent of the type of water. 

Insecticides, compatible with the soluble salts commonly found in 
waters are valuable and may be a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
in some cases. 

Water containing chlorine at the late of 20 parts per million or more 
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has been reported as dangerous to use with acid arsenate of lead, a soluble 
form of arsenate being formed, which may cause severe injury to foliage. 
Basic arsenate of lead should be substituted for the acid ty^, if used with 
very hard or alkaline waters. 

Californian waters have an unusually high chlorine content, which 
may accoimt for cases of arsenical injury that have occurred where acid 
arsenate of lead has been used. A. d. B. 

1283 - On the Presence of Cobalt and Nickel in Plants (1).— Bertrand o. and 
Mokraonatz M, ill Compter rendus de VAcadimie des Setenre^^ Vol. i75» No. ii, 
pp. 458-460 Paris, Sept, ii, 1922. 

The writers while carrying out their experiments on nickel and co¬ 
balt in the soil have succeeded in determining these metals, as well as 
copper and zinc which accompany them, quantitatively in samples of soil 
of about fifty grammes weight. 

They also analysed the ashes of 20 samples of different species of plants, 
using for preference the portions which are used for food carrot, onion, 
potato, spinach, lettuce, cress, tomato, apricot, lentils, kidney-beans, 
buck-wheat, wheat, oats, maize, rice and chanterelle. They analysed 
1-2 kg. of the different plants ; the cobalt was separated in the form of 
cobalto-nitrite of potassium and the nickel in combination with dimeth- 
ylglyoxin. 

Positive results were obtained for nickel with all the plants and 
for cobalt with all except carrots and oats. The cobalt varied from 
V200 ^ mgm. to 0.3 mgm. (buckwheat) per kilogramme of fresh matter ; 

nickel from o.oi mgm. (tomato) to 2 mgm. (peas). 

It remains to be ascertained whether the presence of these metals in 
the plant organism is only pavssive, or whether it supplievS a physiological 
need. A. de B. 

1284 - Biochemistry of Sderoiinia c/nerea, willaman, j. j., The Function 
ot Vitamincs in the Metabolism of ScUroiima cinerea, in The Journal of the American 
Chemical Soaety^ Vol. 42, No 3, pp 945-985, 8 fig. Easton, Pa , March 1920. — 
IT. Willaman, j. j., Pectin Relations of Sclerottnia ctnerea in The Botanical Gaxette, 
Vol. IfXV, No. 3, pp. 221-229, bibliography of 10 publications. Chicago, Ill., Septem¬ 
ber 1920. — III. WiLLAMAN, J, J., and Sandstrom, W. M , Biochemistry of Plant 
Diseases, Effect of ScleroHma cinerea on Plums Jhtdem, Vol. LXXIII, No. 4, pp, 287 307, 
7 figs., bibliography of 54 publications, April 1922. — IV. Wiliaman, J. J. and 
Davison, F. R., Biochemistry of Plant Diseases, Proximate Analysis of Plums Rotted 
by Sclerolima cinerea Tbidem, Vol. lyXXIV, No 4, pp. 104 109, 2 figs , bibliogr. 
of 6 publ. Sept. 1922. 

I. — The writer determined to make researches on the biochemistry 
of parasitic fungi. For this purpose he chose Sclerottnia cinerea (Bon.) 
Schroter, for it develops well even in the saproph3i:e state, which facil¬ 
itates study in the laboratory, where it may be cultivated under artificial 
conditions. 

In the first series of experiments the writer ascertained the conditions 


(1) See R, Nov. 1922, Nos. 1016 and 1033. (Fd.) 
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of growth. Ctjrkie had already experimented with this object in view 
on Aspergillus niger. Results showed that this fungus grows luxuriously 
and fructifies in media containing saccharose, nitrates and salts which 
furnish potassium ions, magnesium, sulphate and phosphates. 

The writer's researches prove that Sclerotinia has greater needs : 
defined chemical elements are not sufficient, even if nitrogen is supplied 
in the form of animo'-acids or asparagine. It absolutely needs vitamines 
or factors accessory to growth. 

The writer uses this term because it is consecrated by use in scientific 
and ordinary literature, though it is not certain that the substances spoken 
of here are of amine structure. It is a question of substances necessary 
for the accomplishmejit of organic functions but which take no direct part 
in vigorous and material exchanges ; evidently there are several kinds: 
A, B. C. 

Indispensable to animals which are incapable of producing them, they 
are supplied directly or indirectly by plants. It is doubtful whether they 
are ]3hylogeiioas , according to the researches of Bottomley and other 
writers, plants themselves utilise symbiotic bacteria, i. e. those living in 
the soil, or the supply of these essentials or of similar substances termed 
uuxiniones. Appi.eman maintains that in potato tubers there are sub¬ 
stances of this nature, indispensable to the vigorous growth of the young 
plants, hence very small seedling potatoes should not be used. 

Many inferior forms of life are capable of producing vitamines ; for 
instance, the tyi>hus bacilli, according to Pacini and Russkel, develop 
a \ntamine A, t. t. of growth, which would explain the increase in weight 
and si/e observed in many young subiects after an attack of typhoid fe¬ 
ver Other inferior forms of life, on the contrary, must exhaust the vita- 
mines in their surroundings. This has been proved by Wieeiams in the 
case of the bread-making blastomycetes. In the absence of vitamines 
their growth ceases ; the vitamine content of flour may be estimated by 
noting the rate of increase of the yeast cells. I/EOYD has i^roved that 
even meningococci only increase where vitamines are present. Similar 
facts have been observed by Davis in the case of the Pfeiffer or influenza 
bacillus. 

The writer then ix>ints out that the hehavionr of Scklerotinia is very 
similar. This H^phomycete must have vitamines, which .should be in 
the surrounding medium, for instance in fruits. In artificial culture, Scle¬ 
rotinia develops ver^^ much better if the substratum contains fruit juice : 
that of the peach is the most effective. This is showri very clearly by 
the accompanying graph (fig. i), where the two lower curves (184 and 186) 
represent the development of colonies of H^phomycetes when fruit juice 
is lacking. The three elevated curves (183, 185 and 187) show the increased 
development when plum juice is present. 

The vitamines necessary to the growth of Sclerotinia may be extracted 
from acid liquids by means of fuller's earth, after which they are passed 
on to alkaline liquids. This isolation process, which was invented by 1 a.oyj> 
for alkaloids, is equally applicable to the vitamine B. The pectin 
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however should be first precipitated with alcohol. In this way the vita- 
mines are freed from many other substances with which they are combined, 
including some whose action is injurious, like tannin. 

By this process the writer has proved that the vitamines necessary 
to the growth of Sclerotinia are contained in many substances : pollen, the 
terminal buds of legumes, the spores of fungi, h3?phomycetes, blastomycetes, 
milk, pancreatine, etc. ; speaking generally, they abound in vegetable 
tissues endowed with, or capable of. intense metabolism. 

The writer raises the question whether the vegetative growth and 
the reproductive activity of Sclerotinia are connected with 2 distinct 
vitamines. Certain facts favour this hypothesis. For instance, fuller's 
earth seems to absorb now one, now the other, more rapidly according as 
the medium is aqueous or alcoholic. High temperatures seem to destroy 
the principle of vegetative growth more rapidly than that of reproduction. 


Fig I — Development of colonies of Sderotmia tn cultures of 25 cc 
of nutritive solution 



Expi.akation’ . 

Y «*= increasse 111 cc , A age in dai^s 


Curve 183 • addition of 2 cm of plum juice 



184 : 

■ of 0 I 

gm 

of glycine 


185 

» 

9 

» 

» and 2 cc of plum juice. 


186 : 

» of 0 I 

gm. 

of asparagine 

» 

187. 

> 


9 

» and a cc. of plum juice 


Most of the products containing vitamines, enumerated above, seem 
to favour vegetative growth only, while very few have any influence on the 
development of reproduction. Certain concentrations favour vegetative 
growth more than reproduction, as though there were two principles with 
distinct properties. This latter action is shown clearly by systematically 
varying the proportions of the principal constituents of the culture accord¬ 
ing to a system of 3 co-ordinates invented by SchrexKER and Skinner 
(See fig. 2). £ach series of co-ordinates corresponds to one of the prin¬ 
cipal components of the nutritive medium, viz., nitrogen (asparagine), sugar, 
vitamine (fruit juice) , each point of intersection represents a culture made 
in a medium containing the qqantities of nutritive materials shown in the 
coordinates relating thereto. Vegetative growth is measured by the writer 
from the diameter of the colonies (maximum 6 cm.). 
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Reproduction development is given by the density of the spores (ex¬ 
pressed in 5 degrees). The zone of the greatest vegetative growth, bounded 
by a line within which the fungus produces colonies of more than 5 5 cm. 

pio 2 — Dtagram showing the effect of different amounts of sugar, nitrogen {asparagine) 
and wtamines (fruit jutces), on the vegetative growth and spores of Sderotima 


A 



Kxplakation 

A sugar ; B =» nitrogen , C -*** vitamine 


in diameter, does not coincide with the zone of the greatest spore develop¬ 
ment, marked by a line corresponding to the 3.5 degree. The vitamine 
which stimulates reproductive activity therefore seems to act difEerently 
from that which stimulates vegetative growth The varying action of 
these principles is not modified by varying the proportions of the other 
constituents. If the vitamines which cause increase in reproduction are 
in excess, they limit the action of those which favour vegetative growth. 
This is perhaps because they draw nutritive substances from vegetation 
by the growth organisms and divert them to the formation of spores. 

ll*S4l 
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The writer does not consider that these tests show with certainty the 
two actions of the vitamines indispensable to the growth and reproduction 
of Scleroiinia, He even believes it possible that only one vitamine comes 
into action, viz., thermolabile,^ dialysible through collodion, precipitated 
by phospho-tungstic acid, widely disseminated throughout nature and which 
might be identified with the “ B or antineurotic vitamine. In small 
quantities it only favours vegetative growth. Otherwise, in the earlier 
periods, it causes an increase of reserves and then favours reproduction. 
These two actions, therefore, must be two manifestations of one and the 
same activity. They appear to be connected with the respiratory exchanges. 
The apparent complications described may be attributed to the coexist¬ 
ence of other substances ; for instance, fuller's earth removes toxic sub¬ 
stances also which are only active in a highly concentrated form: the lat¬ 
ter therefore may be less favourable than weak concentrations to the growth 
of Scleroiinia, The new question raised by the writer as to both actions, 
or that of giowth vdtamines alone, must be studied later. 

II. — The writer has studied the chemical phenomena which take 
place when fruit is attacked by Sclerotinia. 

He refers to the previous work of Cooley, Vai.ikait and Hawkins, 
iieaily all carried out by inoculating healthy fruit with the hyphomycete. 
The writer, on the contrary, has worked on fruit extracts. He has thus 
seen that in the absence of sugars or after having utilised all the available 
sugars, ScleroUma lives at the expense c>f the pectin, i, e. of the substance 
which cements the cells. This action takes jilace at several periods. Above 
all, the pectin is rendered soluble by an enzyme, through which the hyphae 
can insinuate themselves between the cells when the fungus invades a tis¬ 
sue. Afterwards the soluble pectin is coagulated by another enzyme (pec- 
tase), which forms pectate of lime, soluble in alkalis and dilute acids and 
re])recipitated by alcohol. This gel absorbs water, so that the fruits re¬ 
tain their consistency and the injury is less apparent, a characteristic trait 
of attacks by Sclerotima. Finally, both the soluble pectin and the pectate 
of lime are hydrolysed, probably under the influence of a third enzyme. 
peciinase. This hydrolysis is accompanied by the assimilation of the con¬ 
stituent of the pectin which contains furfurol, of which Vio disappear but 
which is not stored in the hyphae, and micro chemical tests do not reveal 
its presence. Reducing sugars are given off. The action of the fungus 
seems to be favoured by the production of oxalic acid. 

HI. — The writer has exi^eriniented to find out the differences between 
the varieties of fruits which resist Sclerotinia and those which do not as 
well as the changes produced by the parasite. He has used 5 varieties of 
plums, of which 3 are resistant (Burbank X Wolf 9, Burbank X Wolf 
16 and Abundance x Wolf 30, which are represented in the diagrams by 
B X W 9, B x W 16 and A X W 30, or more simply by 9 — 16 — 30) 
and 2 sensitive (Compass and Sand Cherry, or C and S C F). He examined 
them in the following stages : i) half-growth ; 2) full-growth, at the com¬ 
mencement of the ripening period ; 3) when ripe (in the diagrams : I, II, III). 
He divided them into 3 parts : one was examined immediately, the second 
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after being attacked by the fungus and the last was kept and examined 
as a check at the same time as the second (in the diagrams; a, b 
and c). 

Those resisting attack all had a thicker skin ; but the writer overcame 
this difficulty by inoculating the spores in suspension in the interior of the 
fruit by means of a hypodermic syringe to find out if there was no other 
kind of physiological difference. 

Fig. — Oxaltc acid and tanmn content of some species of blums 



Explanation : 

A == oxalic acid of the juice ; 

B oxalic acid of the rc'^idue ; 

C =* tannin of the juice. 

I, II, III ~ ijeriods of growth 

a =* frc'^h fruit ; b pre<?erved fruit ; c =3 mildewed fruit 

The most resistant varieties are more consistent, contain a more com¬ 
pact pulp and rarely have a higher specific gravity. They are attacked 
more slowly and show fewer conidiospores. 

The previous work of other writers had resulted in excluding the action 
of tannin or acidity in determining the resistance to Scleroiinia, 

The chemical tests made by the writer show some differences which 
are not sufficiently marked to explain the differences of receptivity. For 
instance, the most resistant plums are rather richer in hydrogen ions and 

[ 1 * 84 ] 
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o xalic acid ; but the total acidity is less. Fig. 3 shows the action of ox¬ 
alic acid and tannin. 

The attack by the parasite naturally greatly modifies the composition 
of the fruits. As showii in fig. 3, in plums gathered from the tree and pre- 
se rved, there is normally an accumulation of tannin ; the red-brown rot 
o n the contrary, prevents this ; at the same time, it gives rise to oxalic 


Fig. 4. — Compositton of 4 vatieUes of healthy and rotten plums 
at 3 different periods of groiith. 


A 



Explanation : 

A ether extract; B cellulose. 

I, II, III « periods of growth 

Continuous lines =» healthv samples ; dotted lines « rotted samples. 
Varieties : a and h rasistent ; c and d non-raslptent. 

t*»«e 
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acid. Further, the acidity (true or titratable) decreases. There is a 
notable increase of protein nitrogen. This is evidently due to the fungus 
converting into proteins part of the more simple nitrogenous compounds 
of the fruits and accumulating them in its mycelium. 

IV. — Later researches concerning modifications produced by Sde- 
rotima on plums show that the fungus increases the proportion of ash, lime, 
nitrogen and ether extract ; bitt this action is of little importance, for it 
is due to the more active evaporation by atmospheric hyphae. The differ¬ 
ences between susceptible and resistant varieties was but little marked : 
the latter proved richer in cellulose and less rich in ash, nitrogen, lime and 
ether extract (See fig. 4). 

As the fruits ripen, organic acids and carbohydrates accumulate, so 
that there is a corresponding decrease of ash, nitrogen and lime. L. V. 

1285 - Ammonia as a basal and a final Product in the Transformation of Nitrogen 

by Plants. Pri^nischkikow (Aericultural Aca<lertty of Moscow), in Landwirt^ 
^chnfiUchen VLr*>uchs-St(iUonen, Vol XCTX, Part*: i and pp 207-.!8'^ Berlin, 1022 

The author suggests that the formation of asparagin in plants is a se¬ 
condary product of the proces*- of hydrolysis which breaks up the protein 
molecule, thereby giving rise to amido acids, and that oxidation leads to 
the formation oi ammonia and asparagin. The truth of this hypothesb, 
which finds a parallel in the digestion of proteids in the animal organism, 
was later confirmed by Butkewitch. Ammonia would therefore appear 
to be the final stage in the decomposition of nitrogenous substances, and 
together with malic acid and to some extent with aspartic acid, is the 
point of departure for the formation of asparagin. 

By his former work the author has proved that barley-seedlings can 
convert ammonia almost completely into asparagin ; on the other hand, 
the development of pea-seedlings is hindered by ammonium ^alts e, g., 
chloride and sulphate, but if these salts are neutralised by calcium carbo¬ 
nate, pea-seedlings also can transform ammonia into asparagin. 

The author describes some of his experiments on Vicia saliva and Zea 
Mays ; the former behaves like the pea, and the latter like barley. The 
different behaviour of the two families must not however be be deduced 
from this fact. Yellow lupins give quite unexpected results ; in these plants, 
which are rich in ammonia, no asparagin synthesis ever takes place even 
in the presence of calcium carbonate ; when supplied with ammonium salts, 
the lupins .show a decrease in total nitrogen and also in asparagin. This 
diminution increases with the amount of ammoniacal nitrogen present; and 
may perhaps be due to loss caused by drought. In the case of Itipins, it 
appears that ammonia replaces asparagin as a final product. Not only 
is there no s3mthesis of ammonia at the expense of the external ammonia, 
but the amount of asparagin produced by the protein substances of the 
plant is also diminis>hed. If the sulphate and chloride are replaced by the 
phosphate and nitrate of ammonium and urea added (which quickly 
produces ammonia in plants), the asparagin synthesis proceeds without 
any hindrance. 
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The cause of the different behaviour of lupins must be attributed 
to the difference in their chemical composition ; these plants contain the 
largest amount of protein substances, and whereas in Gramineae, the rela- 
tion between protein substances and carbohydrates is 1:6, it is i :2 in 
other lyeguminosae, and i: 0.6 in lupins. Hence it may be concluded that 
carbohydrates and fats promote the synthesis of asparagin. This has been 
proved by other experiments in which by diminishing the carbohydrates in 
barley (deferring the examination of the seedlings from the loth to the 12 
day), the author obtained a result similar to that in the case of lupins. On 
the other hand, by increasing by other means the carbohydrate content 
of the lupins, the author made them act just like other plants. 

Whereas the animal organism normally converts ammonia into urea 
which can be evacuated without any loss, plants neutralise ammonia by 
producing asparagin which accumulates in the plant sap to be again used 
in the synthesis of albumen. 

lyight exerts no influence upon asparagin synthesis. A. de B. 
1286 - Pedigree Selection of (vdttingen Rye (Germany). — seedorp, w., in journal lur 

j^Lan/lswirMiaftf Vol. 70, Parts II-III, pp. 163-igo. Berlin, 1922. 

Gottingen rye wa obtained from Bohmerwald rye. As long ago as 
1879, DrechsleR began his work by choosing out the best ears, but it was 
not until 1890 that with Liebschkr any individual selection properly 
so-called was attempted. The improvement and selection work has al¬ 
ready extended over a period of more than 20 years and has been the object 
of unremitting attention on the part of Prof, von Seelhorst, for 25 years 
Director of the Gottingen Agricultural Institute. 

Gottingen rye is very productive ; in good years, when it does not lodge 
or suffer from cold during the winter, the yield may be 40 hectolitres per 
hectare. It tillers freely, so that although the weight per 100 grains is 
considerable (4-5 gin.), the amount of seed corn required per hectare is 
only 66 kg. On ihe other hand, the straw is very long, which inclines it 
to lodging, and the cars are too loose. 

In the work analysed, the author gives the results of a series of experi¬ 
ments carried out between 1905 and 1921 with the express object of elimi¬ 
nating the two above-mentioned defects. As material, line 7 was used 
and the following characters were taken into account: length, thickness 
and number of internodes, weight, length and density of ear, number 
of grains set, and percentage of sterile flowers, percentage of grain'*' and 
weight of 100 grains. 

Some improvements have been obtained as regardsthe thickness of the 
culms (vigour), the weight, density and setting of the ear. The grain per¬ 
centage, weight per lOO grains, and length of ear have however not been 
altered, and all attempts to obtain shorter culms have proved in vain. The 
selection work, although persevered in for a considerable period of time,, 
has in no wise modified the coefficient of the correlation between the 
different characters. 

As was said above, the objects aimed at were only partially secured. 
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The cause of this want of success may perhaps be attributed to the existence 
of a correlation opposed to the aim of the work. In fact, a positive corre¬ 
lation has been observed between the length and thickness of the culms 
and the length of the culm and the weight of the ear, so that by increasing 
the latter, which was the object of selection, the length of the straw was 
also increased, a result quite opposite to what was desired. In both 
cases, however the correlation coefficient was so low {r = 0.2-0.3), as to be 
unable of itself to offer any serious hindrance to the progress of the work. 
The number and density of the ears, and the weight per 100 grains are not 
correlated with culm length and vary independently of it. 

A high correlation coefficient (from -f 0.25 to +0.612) is met with 
between straw length and the number of intemodes ; in order to obtain 
short types, it would be necessary to give the preference to forms with few 
intemodes. In any case however a correlation of this sort, although the 
coefficient is high, cannot be regarded as forming a certain basis for se¬ 
lection. 

Ear weight is in positive correlation with culm thickness, length of 
ear, fertility and weight per 100 grains ; as regards culm thickness, it is 
not only in correlation with the weight^of the ear, but also with the density 
and length of the ear. This correlation should assist the work of 
selection. 

On the whole, it may be said that if on the one hand, the correlations 
cannot of themselves form a hindrance to the attainment of the aims of 
selection, on the other hand they do not offer the large amount of choice 
that is generally available. 

The existence of correlations can be used in the preliminary field-work, 
but in the laboratory the biometric data of each character are surer guides. 

The experiments mentioned in this article were confined to the indiv¬ 
idual of a single line ; all cross-pollination therefore was necessarily 
excluded, but although there was danger of a progressive increase in the 
homozygote, it cannot be said that any bad consequences resulted. G. A. 

1287 - Trade in Forage in belligerent Countries. — lopriore o, extract from u 
Slaztom Spenmentah a(;rarie itahane, Vol LXIX, pp i/cmSs Mo( 3 ena, 1922. 

These notes form one of the articles published in Le Stazioni Speri- 
mentali Agrarie italiane on the " Solution of the Agricultural problems 
raised by the war 

Trade in seeds depends largely on the knowledge of their origin : this 
may be determined by the presence of the seeds of weeds growing among 
the forage plants. But although it is easy to recognise the origin of seeds 
of pure species, it is somewhat difficult to find out the orgin of mixtures 
with cheaper seeds of bad quality, which are common in trade. 

In Italy the seed trade has never been sufficiently considered, because 
up to the present, no trouble has been taken to do more than ascertain 
the germinative power and the presence of seed of dodder, whereas elsewhere 
researches of practical importance have been made regarding the origin 
and selection of the seeds. It now remains to be seen whether the old 
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method of determining the origin, based 6n the presence of seeds 
of weeds, can be corroborated by the method based on the presence 
of mineral particles of the soil. For ii the methods in which the 
fraudulent mixing of seed is carried out have succeeded in eliminating 
the seeds of weeds they will be equally successful in the case of mineral 
particles. 

Among the most important Italian seeds are those of violet clovei 
and lucem. The former is recommended in Germany by Wittmack, 
because of its moderate price and its resistance to parasites, while it is 
discredited by others who prefer to abandon meadows rather than sow 
plants incapable of standing the rigorous winters of the North. 

Excluding certain infesting plants {Helminthia echioides, Arthrolohium 
scorpioides, Lotus corniculatus, Phalaris paradoxa, Andropogon halepensis) 
sulla has lost, as an associate of violet clover, much of its importance 
from the experimental standpoint. It gives place to lucem and meadow 
clover, which are spreading in the Marches and Romagna, whence they 
are exported in large quantities, while on the other hand, they are spreading 
in Spain and in the South of France. In reality violet clover, which has 
been sold, for reasons connected with the war, under various names (Appe- 
nine red clover, red clover of the mountains of ITpper-Italy) as an essen¬ 
tially southern species, does not exhibit, in relation to slight differences 
of altitude, such clear variations as those of seeds of the North and South 
of France. This fact suggests that Italian seeds should not be considered 
to possess the characters of French seeds from the North or South. For 
war reasons, seeds from the Argentine, passing through France, were also 
introduced later under the PYench name. Italian lucem attracted the 
attention of the German inspectors because it was .suspected that seed 
from Provence was sold as Italian lucem and the latter in its turn as lucem 
from Turkestan. These inspectors quickly recognised Turkish origin, 
owing to the presence oi Acroptilon repens ly., one of the Compositae very 
common in the East. Certainly, for the purpose of identification of spe¬ 
cies seeds of sulla have not the .«iame importance for lucem as for violet 
clover; they however allowed Italian origin to be recognised. 

On the other hand, Andropogon halepensis is rarely found in lucem 
seeds, so that it has not the same importance for their identification as 
for violet clover, Silene dichostoma Ehrh. formerly characteristic of the 
flora of Russian meadows, has spread into Silesia and Southern Germany; 
it therefore makes these Provinces suspect also, but it is no longer typical 
of Russian seeds. 

After all if it is of little importance to know that seed is from Provence 
or Italian ; it is, on the contrary, important to know Asiatic origin, and this 
is also easily identified. As a matter of fact, out of lo samples of native 
lucem, 5 were Italian, 3 from Turkestan and from Southern Europe, that 
is to say without traces of spontaneous seeds of Italian origin. 

Russian and Hungarian seed, which are easily recognised when separ^ 
ate, present difficulties for determining their origin when mixed. 

After all, the fact that no dodder seed was found is creditable to Ital- 

tim] 
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ian merchants who have thoroughly understood how to remove the dod¬ 
der from their seeds before export. 

Foreign botanists have certainly generalised too much in considering 
as characteristic of the flora of Italian meadows, plants common to various 
places of origin introduced into the coimtry owing to trade facilities and 
their aptitude of adapting themselves to different environments. And in 
this way the number of ubiquitous species has considerably increased, 
so that certain indications, which were formerly positive, have gradually 
become negative, losing much of their diagnostic importance. 

The German agricultural press recommends that seeds of forage plants 
should be grown in Germany .so as to avoid the necessity for recourse to 
imi)orted seeds. 

G. I,. 


1288 - Autumn Cereals in Morocco. — Annaales lU Vlmtttut Colomal de Bordeini>%, 
pp i(uS-u^ P.iris Bordeaux, April iq2J 

In Western Moiocco, autumn cereals cover about 1750000 ha., out 
of a total sown area of 2140000 ha., or 82 %; of these cereals barley 
occupies about 900000 ha., wheat 800000 ha. and oats 4000 ha. These 
areas however vary from one year to another. 

Barlicy. — Barley is exclusively represented by Hordeum vulgare 
var. tetra^Khum ; in a very few localities a variety with naked grain (H. 
nudum) is found ; H, didichum or brewer's barley, is non-existent ; the 
local varieties however can be used for making certain beers if the season 
IS favourable, and they are able to find a market in France or in England 
Their composition is very homogeneous; the most marked variation 
is found in the content of nitn)genous matter, wliich may vary from a 
mininiumof 8.75 % to a maximum of 11.94%. 

Barley is mainly used for feeding cattle, but in times of scarcity it 
is also used for human food. Methods ol ,«owing and cultivation a^e im¬ 
perfect ; if they were improved the crops would be very much more abund¬ 
ant. Calcareous-clay soils are suitable for these varieties of barley, bul 
they are grown generally. 

On December i, 1921, the price of barley was 35 fr. per quintal at 
Casablanca, 40 fr. at Rabat, 30 fr. at Meknes, 25 fr. at Marrakech, 32^*'.50 
at Magazan, 31 at Safi, 30 fr. at Mogador, 35 fr. at Fez, 34 to 39 fr. at 
Oudjda. 

Wheat. — The wheat crop is almdst a.s important as the barley crop. 
The local varieties belong exclusively or almo.st exclusively to hard wheats ; 
soft wheat wa.s introduced after the French occupation and covers 16 440 ha. 
only, out of a total area of 733 121 ha. under wheat. There are about 
fifteen types of wheat in Morocco, often mixed in the crops, with a fairly 
high content of nitrogenotis matter, varying between 12,31 % and 13,87 % 
and it is very nearly the same as in the best hard races. An improvement in 
cultural methods, a good choice of seed, and selection would increase the 
yield considerably. The yield varies roimd about 7 qx. per ha, and is higher 
than that obtained in Tunisia. The Arabs distinguish certain varieties 
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which are being tested to ascertain their agricultural value, notably 
Trea and ‘‘ Asker 





Hard 

wheat ^ 

Soft 

wheat 

Year 



i 

Area 

j Yield ' 

Area 

j Yi 4 d 

1 “ ~~ 

1918 . ... 

, , 

. . . 

774 331 ha 

' 6 090 ti 6 qx 

10 574 ha 

86 Q 4 i 

1919 • 

. . 


842 948 

1 4 384 696 

12 743 

76 23 t 

1920 

. . 


77s 808 

1 4 770 184 

11 041 

72 86< 

1021 . . 

. . 

. 

1 766 670 

6 118 

16 AA 2 

lai 67 


Soft wheat was unknown before the F'rench ocupation : the yield 
which was 75 000 qx. in 1920, increased to 178 000 qx. in IQ22. The most 
commonly grown varieties are the touzelle of Oran and bearded wheats 
imported from Algeria. * 

On December i, 1921, the price per quintal varied, according to 
locality, between 50 and 70 fr. for soft wheat, and between 45 and 70 fr. 
for hard. 

Oats. — The cultivation of oats is recent, and does not date further 
back than the beginning of the Protectorate. The varieties grown are 
Algerian, especially the yellow and black kinds. 

Areas cultivated under oats {hectares). 



1915 

19x6 

1917 

1918 , 

X919 , 

1 1920 

X 93 X 

By ITuropeans. 

-- 


^458 

3460 

1 

3609 

2959 

3335 

By Natives... 

. — 

— 

365 

793 

660 

399 

231 

T otah 



2833 

4tS3 

42C» 

A 

3358 

3568 


Oats are used for cattle by Europeans and by the army of occu])ation. 

Ryk. — The area of cultivation is fairly limited in a few mountainous 
regions, though experiments made by the Directorate of Agriculture 
show that it could be grown anywhere, even on the light, sandy soils of 
the coast, and a yield of 14-15 qx. of grain per ha. in addition* to straw 
obtained. If sown early it would be possible to cut it green during the 
winter and to get a fairly good crop of grain in May-June. 

Canary-grass (Phalaris canariensts). — Cultivation is limited and 
it is sown at the beginning of winter and harvested in June. The seed 
is used for feeding birds ; an oil, used for dressing cotton cloth, and very 
commonly used in England, can also be extracted from it. 

On December i, 1921 the price of the seed varied between 50 fr. 
per qtdntal at Fez and 125 fr. at Rabat. F. C 
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1289 - On the Tillering Ol Wheat. — Garickf, W. F (Laboratory of Soil Chemistry 
and Bacteriology, Univer«^ty of CaUfomia), in American Journal of Botany, Vol. IX, 
No. 7, pp. 366*369. Brooklyn, July 1922. 

The writer had previously remarked that nitrogen, supplied to wheat 
at different times, had different effects ; at an early stage it had little 
effect ; at a later stage it caused an increase in the nitrogenous reserves 
of the grain and the whole of the dry matter in the plant. These experi¬ 
ments were made with a soil poor in nitrogen. 

In the paper reviewed, the writer investigated the process by the 
help of which nitrogen induces tillering. He sui>posed that it acted by 
favouring the growth of the roots. In order to verify that supposition, 
he grew wheat plants, from 8 to 10 cm. high, with roots 10 to 12 cm. 
long, for 25 days in drinking water : the roots grew to a length of from 
50 to 70 cm., while the stems scarcely grew more than i or 2 cm.; he 
then moved the plants, together with the control plants, and placed 
them in complete nutiitive solutions ; the weight of the aerial part was 
approximately equal in the two series, while the weight of the roots was 
respectively about ^ and ^ of the total weight and the roots in the first 
series were 4 times as long. The control j)lants tillered very slightly, 
generally a single stem pei plant ; on the other hand the young plants 
with large root development tillered in a remarkable manner ; the aver¬ 
ages were, respectively, 1.2 and 5,4 per plant, a proportion of i : 4.5. 

A large root development, therefore, is very favourable to tillering. 
In a soil poor in nitrogen, the roots develop very much because they seek 
out nutritive elements ; if a large amount of nitrogen is put into the 
soil, the roots absorb it and vegetative growth is stimulated in them : 
there is consequently much tillering ; on the other hand if nitrogen is 
given during the early stage of growth, the roots do not develop much 
and the growth cannot be stimulated later. 

These data may be impoitant for the cultural economy of wheat. 

L. V. 


1290 ~ Cultivation of Barley in England. — russfll k. j , in journal of the rnsttivfe 
of Brewing, Vol. XXVIII, No. 9, pp. 697-713. T^ondon, September 1922. 

1290, 

The cultivation of barley is very ancient and goes back to the 
Neolithic period ; it is also one of the most general crops in the world, as 
it extends from the Arctic Circle to the Equator. 

The decrease which the cultivation of barley in England has suffered 
is less than that of wheat and England is nearer freedom from importing 
barley than wheat as may be seen from Table I, in which the figures in¬ 
dicate millions of tons. 

England has about 800 000 ha. under wheat and 600000 under barley; 
Scotland and Ireland each have 24000 ha. under wheat and 80000 
under barley. 

Wheat and barley grow better in dry climates. In England the dis¬ 
tribution of barley and wheat crops is approximately inverse to the rain- 
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Table I. — Production and consumption of barley and wheat 
in England^ from 1887 to 1920. 



Wheat 


Barley 

Period 

1 

Consuini>txon | Production 

Consumption 

Production 

- — — 

1 1 

— ' 

! 

— - 

1887-1891.' 

‘ 1 

2.02 

2.56 

1.69 

19x0-1914 . 

1 6.8 1 

1.60 

2.40 

1.38 

1910—1920.1 

7-4 

1.34 

1.91 1 

1-32 

•ZZ. ZZZZ- ^zr — 

__ 1 

- 




fall. Barley is specially important in the county of Norfolk where it co¬ 
vers 15 % of the cultivated area, next in Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Rutland, 
Cambridgeshire and in East Yorkshire, where it occupies 9 to 12 % of 
the area under crops. 

Sunshine probably affects wheat and barley more than absence of 
rain. Barley differs from wheat in other respects. Barley prefers light 
soils, wheat heavy soils. In England, barley is sown in spring and wheat 
in autumn. At Rothamsted, the period of growth for barley is 150 days 
(from April i to August i), that of wheat 290 days (from the end of 
October to the middle of August. It is probable that the smaller production 
of straw and grain by barley compared with wheat, depends on this shorter 
period. Barley places, in comparison with wheat, a greater proportion 
of its substance in the grain than in the straw. 


Table II. — Distnbutton of the matter and nitrogen 
in the straw and gram in barley and wheat. 

Averai^c of han^ests (1910—1919) %n Emland 




1 

1 

On xiinttcr Ml ki; 

j»er ha. 

Nitrogen in kg 

per ha. 




Straw j 

Oram 

Straw j 


Gram 

Baxley 



3 500 

2 500 

19 1 


45 

Wheat. . 

• ' 

. . . 

1 4 800 

1 , 

2 200 

25 1 


47 

_ -Z1_ 

_ 


1 _ _ ' 

— _ 


:_ 

—__ 


Experiments made at Rothamsted from 1852 to 1855 with chemical 
manures enabled the 3deld of barley to be increased from 30 to more than 
50 bushels per acre. 

This was a remarkable result for the period and had a great influence 
on the developement of the Chemical manure industry, which commenced at 
Rothamsted in a bam, in 1843, and has since attained such huge propor¬ 
tions. The continuation of experiments started at Rothamsted has enabled 
certain questions to be elucidated, but others still remain obscure. One of 
the most singular phenomena is the constant decrease of crops, which is 
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Tabi,& III. — Comparative effect 
of various manures on the grain yield of barley {bushels per acre). 


Without manure. 

Farmyard manure. 

Complete artificial fertilisers : 

With nitrate of soda . . • ♦ 
» sulphate of ammonia . 


2^.8 

44 

50.5 

47 


specially noticeable on plots treated with chemical manures and slightly 
less so on those treated with farmyard manure. Table IV shows the num¬ 
ber of times that certain yields have "been recorded, by decennial periods, 
on the plots treated with artificial manures. As is seen, good crops go 
on decreasing and bad crops increasing. 

It is difficult to explain this phenomenon. It has been attributed 
to unfavourable changes in climate or to a supposed secretion of poison 
by the plant, but nothing has been proved. It has been thought that the 
commonly accepted list of elements indispensable to nutrition was incom¬ 
plete : Bertrand has shown the utility of manganese ; Maz^ has added 
to the list boron, fluorine, chlorine, aluminium and zinc. Brenchley 
at Rothamsted, confirmed the utility of manganese and of boron in small 
quantities ; in large quantities it became injurious. It might therefore 
be supposed that the lack of these elements in ordinary artificial manures 
might slowly exhaust the reserves in the soil while there would be a certain 
amount of them in farmyard manure, but objections are raised against 
that opinion. 


Tabee IV. — Frequency of certain yields of barley from 1852 to 1921. 


Periods | 


1 

Busliels 

per acre 

i 

1 


1 

1 60-70 

' 1 

1 50-60 

1 40-50 

1 30-40 

' 20-30 

{ 10—20 

( 

1852-1861 ..... 

1 

I 

3 

1 

3 

! 3 



1862-18/1. 

— 

2 

6 

2 

— 

— 

1872^1881.1 

— 

2 

3 

i 4 

I i 

— 

1882-1891. 

— 

2 

4 

1 3 

I 1 

— 

1892—1901. 

— 

I 

4 

2 

3 j 

— 

1902—1911. 

— 

X 

3 

. 5 

I 1 

—• 

1912—1921. 



1 

3 

! 

I 

I 


It might also be thought that the addition of an electrolyte disturbs 
the colloidal properties of the soil. At Rothamsted the problem is sub¬ 
jected to systematic research. 
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Fortunately this phenomenon does not occur in the general English 
crop : the average crop in that country has even increased slightly : — 


1887-1896 33 16 bu&hels per acre 

1897-1906.33 64 » » » 

1907-1916. 33 67 » » » 


The heaviest crop recorded by the wiiter was 80 bushels per acre. 
Two factor*^ prevent barley from reaching that figure :— the season 


Fig. I. — Production and consumption df wheat and barley in England, 
in millions of tons per annum, 



B 


BXPI AN’ATION’ . 

A = wheat; i — consumption , 2 ~ production 
B barley \ i = consumption ; 2 = production 


and the strength of the straw, which is often incapable of supporting a very 
large|weight of grain 

The problem of the strength of the straw is one of the most serious 
and’urgent problems ; it is partly physiological and partly genetic, and* 
we have scarcely anything but a little empiric knowledge of it. It may 
depend on chemical changes, mechanical arrangements of the tissues or on 
the J|osmotic pressure of the cell sap. 
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So long as we have not been successful in producing varieties of barley 
with much stronger straw there is no use in stimulating the development 
of the^ grain to the utmost by means of artificial manures. There are, 
besides, other factors which restrict the growth of barley :— insufficient 
rainfall, temperature, incapacity of the plant to utilise the whole of the 
solar energy. From an industrial standpoint, quality is still more im- 


B 



A 


Expianttion ; 

A wheat; B =» barley; X =* dry matter in kg pei ha; Y «= nitrogen 
in kg. per ha ; I =« straw; II « grain 

portant than quantity. The percentage of nitrogen is not much affected by 
manures. By potash and phosphate manuring the carbo-hydrate content 
is easily increased without increasing the nitrogen content. On the other 
hand, the latter is very much affected by climatic conditions. Generally 
the nitrogen content is inversely proportional to the yield in grain. 

The Rothamsted experiments have proved the falseness of the opinion 
according to which, during maturation, plants supply the grain first with 
nitrogen and afterwards with carbo-hydrates. 

Very little has been added to the classic works of Mtjnro and Beaven 

[im] 
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on the aptitude of barley for brewing. The nitrogen content may be used 
as an indication of that aptitude, as it is more or less inversely propor¬ 
tional to it. In this there is no really causal relation : a good quality bar¬ 
ley has a large proportion of endosperm as compared with embryo ; this 
happens when climatic conditions have been good during the second part 
of the life of the plant, and generally implies a low nitrogen content^ 
because the nitrogen is absorbed, for the greater part, at the commence¬ 
ment of growth. 

The British Institute of Brewing has just undertaken very extensive 
research on the relation of good quality of barley and its agricultural con¬ 
ditions and it is hoped that they will throw much light on this important 
question. Five series of plots have been prepared i) without manure ; 
2) complete artificial manures ; 3) artificial mamires containing no potash ; 
4) artificial manures containing no phosphate ; 5) artificial manures con¬ 
taining no nitrogen. Complete analyses of samples of the barley grown 
will then be made. 

Another problem, more difficult to solve, is at present under exami¬ 
nation : it concerns the influence of the soil and season on the quality of 
the barley. I/astly, the Institute has just come to another serious 
question : the chemical composition of a good quality barley. But the final 
solution of this problem requires biochemical knowledge not yet possessed. 

The Institute has the great merit of having set up co-operation be¬ 
tween brewers, barley growers, agricultural experts and chemists. Such 
co-operation is no doubt destined to give the best results. A. de B. 

1291 - Rice Planting in Sarawak. — journal of the Royal Socictv or Art^. Vol. IvXX, 

No 3644, pp. 766-767. I/Ondon, September 22, 1922. 

Of the many different tribes inhabiting Sarawak all cultivate rice 
with the exception of the nomadic tribes of the far interior. The methods 
adopted vary slightly but are for the most part of a primitive order. The 
inland tribes mostly cultivate “ hill " rice, and for this purpose clear and 
destroy large quantities of valuable timber every year by cutting and burn¬ 
ing. “ Hill " land that has been farmed is allowed to lie fallow for at least 
seven years and "wet land for three years. 

The planting is done at the end of the dry season, about July and Au¬ 
gust, so that the growdng crops may have the benefit of the rains and the 
grain have a chance of ripening in the beginning of the next fine season, 
about April or May, If old jungle is cleared the clearing is commenced 
about May or June in order that the timber may have time to dry before 
the burning time. 

Buffaloes are not used for preparing the ground except by the tribes 
living in the districts adjacent to Brunei and also by the tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the highlands at the head' waters of the Baram, I/imbang and Trusan 
liverfe. 

SowiNC. — The seed of the hill padi is planted in holes about i'' to 
18" apart made by a blunt pointed stick. Three or four seeds are dropped 
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into each hole and covered by scraping earth or ashes over the hole with 
the foot. 

Marsh padi is either broadcasted or transplanted. If old jungle has 
been cleared the seed is usually broadcasted, but otherwise it is transplanted 
from nurseries when about 6'' high into holes drilled with a pointed stick. 

The farms are strongly fenced to keep out the wild pig and deer imme¬ 
diately after the padi commences to grow. 

The weeding is usually left to the women and children whilst the men 
go hunting or in search of jungle produce. 

Catch Crops. — Immediately after the burning, tobacco, maize, 
cucumbers, bayam, egg plants, etc. are planted Wherever the wood ashes 
are thickest. These ripen and are eaten before the harvefst. Millet is 
also planted on the edges of the paths and at the edges of the farm. This 
is done partly to keep the monkeys occupied till the owner arrives and 
drives them away. 

The Harvest. —- The heads of the padi seldom ripen all together ; 
consequently the crop is not reaped all at once, but the ripe heads are col¬ 
lected. The Dayaks do not use knives but strip the ripe heads with their 
fingers. 

The padi is stored sometimes in the houses in receptacles made of the 
bark of large trees and sometimes in specially constructed granaries. When 
it is desired to convert the padi into rice it is pounded in mortars or put 
through a busker and then winnowed. 

Crops vary greatly in quantity, the following being the usual causes 
of failure : an unsuccessful burning of the clearing, insufficient rain at the 
planting season, iuvsufficient sunlight during the ripening period, depreda¬ 
tions of wild animals, rats and mice, attacks of insects, etc. 

The use of large quantities of rice in the making of spirituous drinks 
amongst the non-Mohammedan tribes, «tabus» observance and feasts 
result not infrequently in a shortage of rice. 

In the absence of reliable statistics it is impossible to estimate the aver¬ 
age yield, but a fair average for hill padi would probably be about 30 fold 
and for swamp padi about 70 to 100 fold. G. A. B. 

1292 - Food Pulse Crops in MorOOCO, — AnfwlesdeVInstitul Colonial Ue Bordeaux, PP‘i39- 

144. Paris-Bordeaux, May 1922. 

Beans. — These are of good quality ; the Safi variety, with small 
seeds and richer in gluten, have a higher value chan the large beans of 
Casablanca and Magazen. 

The areas under beans from 1915 to 1921 were as follows: — 


Year 


Ares 


X915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
*919 

1920 

1921 


28 576 
38097 

39 176 
64 850 

68 315 
66 536 
59 638 


[itei-intte] 
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Beans are sown in rows, at the beginning of the autumn rains ; the 
green pods are gathered in April and the dry seed in May* 

Experiments made in 1916-1917 with the Seville bean, an early vari¬ 
ety with fairly long pods, yielded 14.7 qx. per ha. ; those of 1917- 
1918, 21 qx. per ha. The large broad-bean, in spite of adverse circum¬ 
stances, yielded 12 qx. per ha. Several diseases of vegetable and animal ori¬ 
gin may injure the crop : the average yield per ha. in 1921 for the whole 
of Morocco was 8.2 qx. Part of the 3deld is eaten by the natives, but 
the greater part is exported. 


Export of beans from ports in the French zone of Morocco, during 1921. 


January. 
Tebruary 
March 
April. . 
May . ■ 
June . . 
July . . 
Auj?ust . 
September 
October 
November 


1 042 267 kg 
368 qi8 » 

294 195 » 

248094 » 

652 454 « 
10 206 539 » 

14 582 346 » 

8 881 265 » 

16285444 » 

2 624 » 

2 962 310 » 


Chick-peas. — These are grown in the southern regions ; they are 
sown in deep soils because of their large deep root system and grow fairly 
well in dry climates ; the areas sown during the past few years have 
varied as follows: — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


x6 305 ha 

21 236 » 

22 525 » 
32 150 » 
29 870 » 

27 341 » 
32 277 » 


In 1921, the average yield was 7 qx. per ha. The chick-peas aie pass¬ 
ed through a sieve and classed in three divisions bearing the numbers 
27 — 28 — 29, the higher number indicating better quality. 


Exports of chick-peas from Morocco from 1915 to 1921. 


Years 

Quintals { 

Francs 

1915. 

61994 

1 859 820 

1916. 

52 326 

I 865 860 

1917. 

58 650 

3^2 931 

19x8... 

40 964 

2 250 48X 

1919. 

176 920 

14 666 67S 

i 9 a«>. 

63 97® 

8 234 021 

1921 (up to November). 

X69 263 

''' 
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1 ;entii«s. — The native varieties are small but very fine and very 
suitable as food for Huropeans. The development of their cultivation from 
1915 onwards is shown by the following figures . — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


35 ha. 
739 » 

941 » 

2 453 » 

7 692 » 

5 993 » 

5 216 » 


Clay soils cannot be used for growing lentils ; they are gathered in 
July and in 1918, the average yield was 9 qx. per ha. at Marrakesch, and 
in 1920, 6 qx. at Fez, although the gathering was done under unfavourable 
conditions. 


Exports of lentils from Morocco, from 1915 to 1921. 


Years 


Quintals 


Francs 


1915 . 

1916 . 

191^ . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 (up to November) 


I 

25 

I 019 

49 058 

I 265 

78 617 

5838 

516 027 

38 452 

3 ^7 945 

42 842 

4 583 460 

42512 

— 


The prices varied between 35 and 100 fr. per quintal. 

Fenugreek (Trigonella). — The seeds of this leguminous plant are 
used by Orientals as a condiment ; they are also used for fattening animals 
but they give the meat a disagreable taste ; they form an ingredient in 
poultices. Sowing is done in autumn on low moist ground, 20 kg. of seed 
being used per ha. ; the crop is gathered in June-July and in 1921, the 
average yield was 2 qx. of seed per ha. 


Exports of fenugreek seed from Morocco, from 1915 to 1920. 


Years 

1 Kilogrammes 

Francs 

1915 . 

3 459 604 

61113 

1916. 

I 359 554 

428 401 

1917. 

I 952 718 

2 290 332 

t 9 i 8. 

5 651 920 

4 374 450 

1919 . 

3 664 399 

I 695 878 

1920. 

II 205 262 

5 079 232 


On December i, 1921 the price of fenugreek seed varied between 
35 and 44 fr. per quintal. F. C. 


Citts] 
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Z293 ~ Efleet of dUferait Reactions on the Growth of Soy Beans and Gie Formation of 

Modules* — Bryam, O. C. (Wisconsin Agricultural Rsperiment Station), in Soil Science, 

Vol. XIIT, No. 4 > PP- 271-302, 15 pi., bibliography of 39 publications. Baltimore, 

Apl. X922. 

The reaction with which legnminotis plant? grow and are best inocul¬ 
ated has yet to be ascertained. The writer made a series of experi¬ 
ments in order to solve the question in the case of the soy bean, of which he 
prepared many cultures in saline solution and in sand, in vessels of 500 
to 600 cubic cm. capacity. The reaction of the solutions was regulated 
by adding alkalis or acids and maintained constant by changing the so¬ 
lutions daily. The plants were allowed to grow for 25 to 35 days after 
inoculation. Other cultures of maize and cowpeas were made under 
similar conditions to those of soy beans, for comparison. Moreover 
21 cultures of the same number of species of soy bean bacteria were pre¬ 
pared so as to be able, after 15 or 20 day's incubation, to compare the 
critical concentration of the hydrogen ions for soy bean bacteria and for 
the plants which harboured them. 

Skive's nutritive solution proved favourable to the growth and inocu¬ 
lation of soy beans in the sand cultures, but not in the aqueous culture^. 
Perhaps there may have been poisonous impurities in the salts of the 
solution which were absorbed by the sand. Crone's solution proved 
suitable for all the cultures ; its " cirshion effect ", that is to say its ap¬ 
titude for resisting changes of pH, was improved by the addition of 0.73 gm. 
of carbonate of soda per litre. 

The reaction of the solution in contact with the plant does not re¬ 
main constant except in the case of the reaction most favourable to its 
growth. Changes take place more rapidly in alkaline solutions and with 
plants which grow quickly. The reaction most favourable to growth 
and inoculation of soy beans was pH = 6.5. The limits of pH between 
which inoculation took place were 4.6 and 8. The limits for the growth 
of soy beans were 3.9 and 9.6, Reactions in which pH = 4.95 and 8.2 
are injurious to the growth of soy beans, but do not completely prevent 
inoculation. 

The values of pH which proved decidedly injurious were not generally 
greater , but often very much less than values given by soils considered 
to be very acid. 

The critical concentration of hydrogen ions for the formation of nod¬ 
ules on soy beans was slightly less than that for its growth. The differ¬ 
ent cultures of bacteria showed a slight difference as regards the critical 
value of pH. 

Maize grows within much wider limits than soy beans and cowpeas. 
The cowpeas seem to have wider limits than soybeans regarding the for¬ 
mation of nodule?. The reaction of the vegetable sap was, generally, 
equal to that of the nutritive solution, except for the leaves of maize 
which showed a certain difference. The sap of the roots followed the 
reaction of the medium more closely than that of the leaves. 

A. de B 
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1294 - Fongs OnssM of Southern BhodMia. - Htodt, h g (CUef Agtl- fobaob csat«> 

culturist and Botanist), in Department of AgncuUure, ^altshury^ Rhodesta^ Bulletin 
No. 4 i 7 » 17 PP-» 8 full page tab). Salisbury, 1922. 

Since 1911 the Department of Agriculture in Rhodesia has carried 
out experiments with good forage plants suitable for cultivation in that 
country, that is to say already acclimatised or capable of acclimatisation, 
which stand cold and drought and are eaten by cattle and are nutri¬ 
tious. After a few years it was noticed that as a rule, the most highly 
recommended exotic forage plants did not thrive under the new con- 


Percentage composition of various forage grasses growing in Rhodesia, 


St^ecics 
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Before flowerino : 













Setana Lindenbergtana . 



10.66 

3.48 

16.38 

3369 

24.10 

11.69 

14.06 

2.62 

2,25 157 

Phalans bulbosa .... 



10.51 

2.91 

15.62 

40.45 

21.30 

9.21 

11.56 

2.50 

1.851129 

Penmseium clandestinum 



8.40 

2.38 

112.12 

41.91 

25.42 

9.77 

10.31 

1.94 

1.65 112.5 

« Penhalonga i grass. . . 



11.28 

2.45 

11.81 

39.74 

25.95 

8.77 

9.06 

1.89 

1.45 102 

Brachtana bnzantha, . . 



9.99 

2.17 

12.69 

40-74 

21.96 

12.45 

8.75 

2.03 

1.40 

97 

Hemarthna fascuulata, . 



8.47 

1.72 

7*31 

46.27 

29.77 

6.46 

6.88 

1.17 

l.IO 

75 

When flowering . 













Pamcum maximum . . . 



10.04 

1.61 

10.94 

36.04 

32.60 

8.77 

10.00 

1.75 

1.60 

111 

Setana sulcata .... 



9.81 

I.9I 

13.31 

37 - 8 o 

27,38 

9.79 

10.00 

2.13 

i. 6 o'iii 

Setana aurea . 



8.30 

2.62 

14.12 

36.74 

26.73 

11.49 

10.00 

2.26 

1.60 109 

Brachtaria bnzantha, . . 



9.48 

1.95! 

10.25 

35.79 

33.07 

9.46 

9.69 

1.64 

1.551107 

Eustachys petrea .... 



11.25! 

2.98 

10.25 

39.46 

28.25 

7.81 

9.06 

1.64 

1.45 

102 

Echinochloa pyramidalts . 



9.22 

1.83 

11.37 

36.24 

32.86 

8.48 

9.06 

1.82 

1.45 

99.5 

Cynodon plectostachyum . . . 

Plants with flowers and 

9.79 

1.60 

S.62 

48.07 

26.52 

1 

5.40 

5.62 

1.38 

0.90 

62.5 

seeds : 













Paspalum mrgaium . . . 



9.19 

2.64 

9.06 

39.3a 

32.70 

7.09 

8.44 

1.45 

1.35 

91.5 

Paspalum scfobiculatum . 



11.22 

2.25 

8.62 

46.64 

23.90 

7.27 

8.13 

1.38 

1.30 

91.5 

Cynodon plectostachyum . 

• 

• 

8.58 

1.63 

9.06 

46.47 

28.17 

6.09 

7.81 

1.45 

1.25 

85.5 

Hay: 













Paspalum scrobiculatum .* 



10.38 

1.95 

7.00! 

45.88 

27.13 

7.66 

6.88 

1.12 

1.10 

76,5 

Penmsetum unisetum , . 



7.82 

1.49 

7.31 

40.16 

34.20 

9.02 

6.56 

1.17 

1.05 

71 

Brachtaria bnxantha, . . 



10.29 

2.33 

8.44 

41.44 

26.75 

10.75 

6.25 

1.35 

1.00 

69.5 

Chlons Guyana . 



8‘43 

2.07 

8.30 

38.47 

33.09 

9.44 

5.94 

1.36 

0.95 

65 

Setaria aurea . 



8.57 

I.9I 

6.25 

36.83 

36.62 

10.22 

5.31 

1.00 

0.85 

58 

Tricholaena rosea .... 



7.58 

1.59 

5-69 

41.52 

136.82 

1 6.80 

5.31 

0.91 

0,85 

57.5 

Paspalum virgatum . . . 



8.90 

2.20 

4.69 

42.60 

34.97 

6.64 

4.38 

0.75 

0.70 

48 

Tricholaena setifolia, . . 



8.93 

2.31 

5.81 

40-31 

34.85 

7.79 

4.06 

0.93 

0.65 

44.5 
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ditions of their environment or else lost their qualities, while good results 
could be obtained by systematic selection of indigenous forage plants. 

At present the following are being tested at Salisbury;-— 55 indi¬ 
genous species or subspecies — 10 African, but not Rhodesian, species. 
From their behaviour on dioritic red soils of medium texture, in Masbona- 
land, it is recommended to make meadows with the following species, 
the lx>tanical description and cultural characteristics of which are given : — 
Indigenous to Rhodesia. Rhodesian tussock grass '' {Se- 
taria Lindenbergiana) — " Pehalonga grass " — “ False paspalum " 
(Brachiaria brizantha) — “ Swamp couch grass {Hemaethria fasciculata) 
— " Fine Guinea grass ** {Panicum maximum) — Buffalo grass " 
(Sharia sulcaia) — " Golden timothy grass {Setaria aurea) — " Red 
Rhodes grass {Eustachys petrea) — “ Antelope grass {Echinochloa 
pyramidalis) — Tall couch grass " (Cynodon Daclylon) — “ Native 
paspalum {Paspalum scrobiculatum) — " Common red top grass 
(Tricholaena rosea) — '' Bristle leaved red top '' {Tricholaena setifolia). 

Exotics. — Kikugu '' {Pennisetum clandestinum) — "Natal grass 
(P. unisetuni) — " African Star grass " {Cynodon plectostachyum) — " Pe¬ 
rennial canary grass " {Phalaris hulbosa) — " Upright paspalum " {Paspa¬ 
lum virgaturri) — " Rhodes grass " {Eustachys Gayana), 

The composition of these gras^ics (air dried samples) and of the bay 
obtained by cutting them at the moment when they flowered is given 
in the Table at page 1487. F. D. 

1395 - Species of Rumex in Grass-lands. ~ Roger. R , in Journal d^Au,rtcultufe pratique, 
S6th Year, Vol. II, No. 32, pp. i lig Paris, Aug. 12, 1922 

In the grass-lands of the East of France, and probably also in those of 
other regions, an exceptionally abundant invasion of large species of 
Rumex {R. nemorosus, R, conglomerata, R, palustris, etc.) occurred during 
1922, thus adding to the depreciation caused by wild sorrel {R, acetosa) in the 
food value of the forage and threatening, unless energetic control measures 
are taken, to render in a few years the produce of the infested grass-lauds 
quite unusable, except as inferior litter. All large species of Rumex are as a 
matter of fact rejected by cattle, both in a green state and when mixed 
in dry fodder, and their presence in a grass field will always be a cause 
of depreciation in the value of the produce. 

On the other hand these plants are perennial and exceedingly prolific, 
so that it is difficult to keep them out. 

The cause of the invasion appears to be as follows. The drought of 
1921, paralysing the growth of forage plants, caused many farmers to give 
up to grazing a certain number of meadows usually kept for mowing and, 
as the cattle left the Rumex alone, these undesirable plants remained, 
withstood the drought owing to their deep taproots, and were able to grow 
quite freely, to fructify and to ripen their innumerable seeds. The seeds 
being light and winged, as a result of the persistence of the developed floral 
envelopes, were scattered by the wind over a large area all romid the 
mother plant. 
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In certain cases, floods have assisted the wind and carried the injurious 
seeds to great distances and grass-lands previously free from the weed have 
become infested. In 1922 as the hay season approached the farmers were 
greatly and disagreeably surprised when they saw the tall rust coloured ra¬ 
cemes of the invaders. The more prudent anticipated the usual time of 
mowing, so as to prevent the plants from ripening their seed and extending 
their ravages further by self propagation. This was however exceptional 
and most of the infested meadows were cut at the ordinary time. 

Barly mowing, which generally suffices to get rid of annual species 
which are undesirable in a meadow, seems the only efficient remedy. Un¬ 
fortunately in this case it only served to prevent the invasion from spread¬ 
ing by stopping the multiplication of the large species of Rumex, which are 
almost all perennial. Moreover this quality of persistence resists the use 
of liquid weed-killers. 

To eliminate these obstructive and injurious weeds it was found nec¬ 
essary to destroy them jjlant by plant either by pulling them up or by 
cutting the roots, in two places. The best time for uprooting appears 
to be at the end of May or early in June, when the plant owing to its height 
is easily seen above the grass. If the operation is done after rainy weather, 
when the moist earth holds the roots less firmly, a good pull on the stalk 
is sufficient to uproot the plant ; if this is not the case a well applied stroke 
of a spade will sever the root and enable the plant with the part of the root 
above the x^^hit of section to be removed. 

However carefully the work is done a certain number of plants tmiy 
escape destruction and threaten, by seeding, to reduce the effect. Cutting 
down at a suitable time will prevent seed ripening and seed propagation, 
and, if care is taken in the following year to root up the jflauts previously 
overloooked, in the end the field will be freed. But it will always remain 
subject to fresh invasion for no meadow is safe. 

While the fiddle dock (i?. pulcher) and the curled dock {R. crispus) 
grow mainly in well drained and even dry meadows, the wood dock (J?. 
nemorosus) and the broad dock (2?. obtusifolius) establish themselves in¬ 
discriminately on all kinds of ground and they all readily take their chance 
on moist bottoms, such as are preferred by the marsh dock (J?. palustris) 
and the water dock {R, hydrolapathum). It would be wise to watch all 
meadows carefully so as deal with the weed as soon as it appears. Such 
watchfulness will be all the more desirable if the meadow is close to uncul¬ 
tivated land where weeds grow and multiply freely. In such cases it would 
be a good preventive measure to cut the Rumex plants growing on such 
land before their seed ripens. L. V. 

1296 - Effect ot Crude Phosi^tes and Basic Slags on the Quality [of Hay and 
Pastures. — RobfrXSON, G. S., m The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture^ 
Vol. XXIX, No. 3, p. 600-605, I fig. London, Oct. 1922. 

The most important indirect effect caused by the application of basic 
slags to pastures, is the great improvement in the quality and nutritive 
value of the forage. A certain quantity of hay obtained from land treated 
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with slags has a much greater nutritive value than the same quantity of 
hay obtained from untreated land. The Cockle Park experiments have 
caused this increase to be valued at 13 shillings a ton, on a basis of pre¬ 
war prices. 


Tabxe I. — Botanical composition of the hay. 



Plot I 

Plot II 

Plot III 

Plot IV 

Plot V 

Plot VI 


Open 

Open 

Hearth slag 

Without 

Gafsa 

Egyptian 

Algerian 


Hearth slag 

(very 

manure 

mineral 

mineral 

mineral 


(fluoritic) 

soluble) 

1 

phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 


% 

% ” 

% 

"% j 

% 

% 

Eegiuninous plants . j 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

Orasses. 

85.2 

88.1 

58.5 

82.6 

96.7 

95-8 

Weeds . 

14.8 

11.9 

4*-5 

17.4 

3.3 

4 -* 


Tabxe II. — Composition of the grasses by weight. 



Plot t 

Plot ir 

Plot HI 

Plot IV 

Plot V 

Plot VI 


Open 

open 

Hearth slag 

Without 

Gafsa 

Eg^nptian 

Algerian 


Hearth slag 

(fluonttc) 

(very 

soluble) 

manure 

mmeral 

pliosphatc 

mineral 

phosphate 

mineral 

phosphate 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

JLoUutn perenne, . . 

9.9 

22.0 

6.8 

26.9 

19.8 

17.0 

Phleum pratense « . 

6.0 

7.7 

2.8 

4-5 

5.7 

1.9 

•Cynosurus ertstatus . 

20 6 

14.7 

10.8 

25.2 

28.7 

10.6 

Poa trtviahs .... 

1.3 

12.0 

0.6 

10.9 

7-3 

9.5 

Avena/lavescens . . 

1.3 

1*4 

0.6 

i.o 

1-3 

0.6 

Festuca ovtna . . . 

— 

0.9 

— 

—— 



Holcus lanatus • . . 

32.5 

29.7 

44.3 

18.0 

17.0 

29.0 

Agrostts alba , . . 
Anthoxanthum odor a 

0.7 

2.6 

6.8 

4-5 

4.8 

1Z.2 

turn . 

27.7 

9.0 

27.3 

9.0 

15.4 

20.2 



100.# 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tall grasses. 

39.1 

58.7 

21.6 

68.45 

62.8 

39.6 

Short grasses .... 

60.9 

41-3 

78.4 

31.55 

372 

60.4 


It is therefore very important to know whether the new types of basic 
slags and other substitutes have a corresponding influence on the crop. 
In experiments made at Martins Heame, in 1917 and 1918, clover made 
great growth on manured plots and especially on those to which were 
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applied the very soluble slag aad the mineral phosphates, particularly 
Gafsa mineral phosphate. In the dry season of 1919, clover did not 
appear either on the manured plots or on the others ; however, the former 
were always distinguished by bright colour and a double crop of bay. 

The Gafsa and Egyptian mineral phosphates have similar efficiency 
to that of very soluble basic slags, while the efficiency of fluoritic slag is 
much less and that of Algerian phosphate is the least of all. In 1920, 
the leguminous plants again grew well and equally so on the plot manured 
with very soluble slag and on that manured with phosphate. 


Tabi^E III. — Composition of hay in 1920. 



Plot II 

Plot III 

Plot IV 


(very soluble 
ba^c slai;) 

(without manure) 

(Gafsa mineral 
phosphate) 


% 

% 

i 

% 

Eegumiuoub plants. 

27.5 

\ 

II.2 

3 S.O 

Grasses. 

63.0 

53-5 

54*2 

Weeds. 

9.5 

30.3 

10.8 


Other experiments made at Horn don, by manuring in P^'ebruary 
1918 and by analysing the soils in August 1919, gave the results shown 
in Table IV. 

Tabee IV. — Percentages of space occupied by vegetation 
in the Horndon plots. 


13 

Manure ! 

I«egunu> 

I 

Grasses 


Basic 

Q 

nous 

Weeds 



(320 kg. of phosphoric acid per lia) ^ 

plants 


space 



% 1 

% 

% 

% 

c. 

Eime only,. 

15.I 1 

34-6 

30.0 

20.3 

I 

Florida "pebble*’ phosphate. 

46.0 

30.6 

13.3 

lO.I 

3 

Algerian phosph^ite. 

47.4 

30.1 

7.4 

15.I 

5 

Very soluble Open Hearth slag .. 

441 

28.6 

13.7 

13*6 

6 

Without meuiure. 

4.2 

14.8 

31*0 

50,0 

8 

Gafsa phosphate .. 

41 -3 

32.3 

17.6 

8.8 

9 

Tunisian phosphate. 

38.5 

36.9 

21.0 

3.6 

12 

Egyptian phosphate. 

55*5 

41.10 

10.7 

2.8 

13 

Superphosphate (220 kg. of Pa O5 per ha ). 

23.9 

57*3 

0.7 

18.1 

14 

Superphosphate ($5 kg. of P2 O5 per ha.). 

18.8 1 

253 

18.8 

37-1 

15 

Superphosp^te (as in 13) + 2.5^ of lime per ha, . • 

60.0 

32.7 

1.4 

5^9 

16 

Without manure. 

9.4 

X 9 .I 

26.0 

45-5 

17 

Very soluble Open Hearth slag (as in 5} . 

46.2 

47.2 

14 

5.2 

18 

Open Hearth fluoritic slag. 

43.8 

31.8 

13.3 

II.I 

H 

Clev^and phosphate. 

43.1 

33.3 

5.6 

18.0 
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These results and those obtained the following year with hay enable 
the 4 following important conclusions to be drawn : — 

1) Various basic phosphates (mineral phosphates, very soluble 
or slightly soluble slags, basic superphosphates) produce the same 
kind of improvement and to an equal extent. 

2) By comparing the above results with those obtained the fol¬ 
lowing year with hay, it is noticed that there is no close relation be- 


Influence of phosphate manures on the composition of the hay. 





I 



BCD 



Explanation : 

Y «= weights of tall j^rasses ; X == weights of short grasses. 

A = manuring with slightly soluble basic slags; B — manuring with very soluble 
slags; C = control; D =* Gafsa crude phosphate; E *= Egyptian crude 
phosphate; F =« Algerian crude phosphate. 

tween the two and the former results do not enable the latter to be 
estimated. For example, of plots 17 and 18, which were almost equal as 
regards quality of pasture, plot 17 yielded about twice as much hay as 
18 in the following year. 

3) In soils poor in lime, superphosphate has an unsatisfactory effect, 
especially on leguminous plants, while it acts better on grasses. If mixed 
With lime, thus forming '' basic superphosphate ", it is even more stim¬ 
ulating to leguminous plants than basic phosphates. 

4) Lime alone is of no use on such soils. 

[!*!•] 
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1297 Fibre Crops in Morocco. — Anmles eU Vlnsum Colonial Bordeaux, pp. 207-211. 

Paris-Bordeaux. July-Aui?. 1922. 

FXAX. — The growth of flax for linseed has been in vogue for a very 
long time in Morocco, especially in the districts of Chaouia and the Douk- 
kalas, but is capable of extension in other districts. Flax grows well on 
deep siliceous-day soils and a previous crop of beans or chick-peas is 
very favourable to it. Sowing takes place in October, although many 
farmers persists in sowing in February. Table I gives the experimental 
data collected by the Director of Agriculture regarding the yield of linseed 
per hectare in relacion to the time of sowing. 


Table I. — Yield of linseed in relation to time of sowing. 


• Variety 

Date of sowing 

Yield per ha, 

quintals 

Indigenous flax. 

29 January 

3925 

N'orthem flax. 

30 » 

3585 

Normandy flax. 

26 February 

40-75 

Northern flax. 

27 » 

3705 

Riga flax. 

3 March 

51.78 

N6nnandy flax. 

25 February 

2350 


In 1921 the average yield of linseed per hectare for the whole of Mo¬ 
rocco was 6 %. 


Table II. — Areas under flax from 1915 to 1921. 

1915 . 486711a. 

1916 . 3 306 

1917 . 5251 

1918 .15812 

1919 .28955 

1920 .39 910 

1921 .17870 


In consequence of the suppression of the export of Russian flax, means 
were sought for utilising the stalks of Moroccan flax and satisfactory re¬ 
sults were obtained. The exports of the products are shown in Table III. 

On January, 1922 the value of linseed per quintal varied between 60 
and 80 fr. 

Hemp, — The growth of this crop, which was very restricted at the 
beginning of the war, increased during the war owiug to hdgh prices. Hemp 
grows well on deep, moist, light soils, and espedaUy on alluvial soils. The 
Mesfiouas, who have grown hemp for a very long time, spread the manure 
with the greatest care and as a rule irrigate every 8 or 10 da3rs. 


tbzulb 
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Tabi<iS III. — Export of linseed and flax stalks from Morocco from 1915 to 1920. 


Yeais j 

1 Rilogrammes 

Francs 

Linseed, 



1915. 

7 . 134.334 

2,282.987 

tqi 6 . 

2,076,706 

1,221,943 

1917. 

4.293,130 

5.511.274 

igi8. 

3.877,844 

4 .* 5 . 5.375 

1919. 

16.591,023 

21.044.*62 

1920. 

17,921,773 

24.944.227 

Flax stalks. 



^915 . 

13 

12 

1916. 

50,758 

4-3.187 

1917.■. 

207,251 

318,622 

1918. 

217,608 

647.043 

IQ19. 

483.384 

1,447.039 

1920. . 

526.430 

1,591,229 


Statistical data are scarce and incomplete. On January i, 1922, the 
prices varied between 60 and 80 fr. per quintal for hempseed and 450 fr. 
per quintal for tow. 


F. C. 


1298 ~ Cotton in French Africa. —I Annale^deVInstttutColomaldeBord^saux^pp 14^-146. 
Paris-Bordeaux, May 1022. — II Marion, A G , Ihtdem, June 1922 

I. — The production of cotton in the Ivory Coast, from 1913 to 
1920, was as follows: — 


1913 . 

.18 221 kg. 

1914 • • • 

. ' 73 435 » 

191 5 • 

94 840 » 

1916 ... 

. 357 597 » 

1917 .... 

148038 » 

1918 .... 

... 434 091 » 

1919 ... 

. . . 336263 » 

1920 - . 

.207 999 » 


But native-grown cotton is not ginned ; it has therefore only a small 
market value, since it cannot be exported to Europe. 

For this reason the Administration of the Colony, in agreement with 
the Cotton-growers Association has started establishments for ginning and 
baling cotton. The rainfall in the Ivory Coast Colony is however, excessive 
for cotton and in years when there are heavy early rains the fibre is spoiled 
before it ripens and is gathered. Considered as a secondary crop in asso¬ 
ciation with native-grown yams and sweet potatoes it may have a certain 

[isty-ists] 
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value for the people of the country. It is estimated that there might be an 
export of 1200-1500 tons of cotton in excess of the quantity utili?:ed lo¬ 
cally by the natives. 

II. — In Central IvOgone, the growth of cotton is still in an elementary 
state because there are no means of transporting the produce from the Co¬ 
lony. The Central African Company has planted cotton fields on the banks 
of the Mayo-Kabi, at Ler^, but the transport of the cotton to Europe is 
not easy, as the steamers of the Niger Company only get as far as Gama 
when the river is in flood ; when Gama is connected by rail with Dusla this 
difiiculty will be removed and it will be possible to introduce cotton into 
the whole of the Tchad region. The area between the Chari and the Lo- 
gone, south of the extreme limit of the annual floods, is one of the most 
suitable districts for cotton growing the soil there is light, in some places 
sandy clay rich in humus. Experiments made in 1920 gave good results 
although made late and with unselected seed. The cotton is of long silky 
staple, strong and is similar to that of Dahomey. Over 200 ha have 
been planted, but it will be necessary to get over the apathy of the natives 
who will not have anything to do with crops other than their primitive 
cultivation of millet, sesame and groundnuts. Moreover the population 
IS scanty owing to diseases 

To instruct the natives in agriculture, the writer has organised, near 
Behagee, a ‘^chool-farm to which each village will send one of their best 
men . the natives will there leam howto plough, the value of dung as manure, 
methods of growing cotton and picking it so as to avoid soiling the produce. 
Meanwhile the climatic and surrounding conditions will be studied, the mo^^t 
favourable times for sowing and picking will be ascertained, seed for dis¬ 
tribution to villages will be selected so that when the Tchad district is 
connected with the coast by railway, this area will be able to supply cot¬ 
ton of a homogeneous type, suitable for the European markets. 

F. C. 


1299 - The Technological Value of the New Hebrides Cottons. — itbim, r, and 

RonKicH, O , Jti Bulletin dc VAvience <^en'’rfile des Colonies, Year XV, No i6q, pp i 14. 

Me’un, January ig22 

A study of the characters of two samples of cotton from the New 
Hebrides that were forwarded for examination to the Laboratory of Colo¬ 
nial Products. Both samples belong to the South American variety Gos- 
sypium peruvianum Cav. ; one was gathered in 1918, and the other in 1920. 

The conclusions arrived at by the authors are as follows : New Hebrides 
cotton will never fetch the price of the best Egyptian varieties. Its ten¬ 
sile strength, owing to the relative thickness of the fibres (a character in¬ 
herent to the type), is below that of Egyptian cottons and its classification 
in this respect is low, although the defect could be corrected. 

The best qualifies are length of fibre and homogeneity. This cotton 
combines very well with wool for mixed fabrics which are now much manu¬ 
factured in Paris. Cottons of a woolly type are greatly in request for this 
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Technological characters of the two samples. 


Characters 

X918 

X930 

Species . 

Gossypium peruvianum 

G. peruvianum 

Place of origin . 

New H6btides 

New Hebrides 

length of Unt. 

32.5 nun. 

34.5 mm. 

Avetage i mf ■ ■ ■ 

® ( Upper grade . . . 

20 mm. 

30 mm 

37 mm. 

39 mm. 

Fineness of Unt . 

22.5 (ji 

22 p 

Average \ 8»de . . . 

* i Upper grade . . . 

20 (I 

29 p 

25 [L 

a 25 lA 

Extremities .. 

fine 

fine 

Twist . 

P. V. 4 - M. V. « 40 % 

P. V. + M. V. - 37 % 


B. V. -i- T. V. « 60 % 

B. V. -f. T. V. « 63 % 

““"'’•ISS::: 

below 10 % =» 45 % 

below 10 % «« 40 % 

above lo % =« 55 % 

above xo % » 60 % 

Tenacity . 

8.65 gm. 

9.67 gm. 

. (inferior. 

(superior. 

7 gm. 

XI gm. 

6 gm. 
xo gm. 

Tenacity of thread of o.i mm. 



in diameter . 

contains: 19.76 fibres 

contains: 20.66 fibres 


tenacity *= 176.84 gm. 

tenacity 173-33 gm. 

Colour . 

white; very rarely, traces of 

white: traces of red 


red. 


Feel . 

woolly 

woolly 

Defects . 

Some ginning defects; fxag- 

Imperfect ginning; fibres soil¬ 


ments of seeds; fibres soiled 

ed with oil; fibres britth 


with oil. 

owing to bolls being at 
tacked by anthracnose. 

Classification, . 

Above Middling 

Below Middling 

Lint yield .. 

33.6 % 

34.4 % 


purpose. The appearance 01 the cotton gathered in 1918 is superior to 
that of the 1920 cotton. 

The authors advise cotton-growers to take every care to preserve their 
crop from disease and to keep this variety pure, as it will be appredated 
on the market. 

F. C. 

1300 - Production of Oil Seeds and Vegetable Oils in Bessarabia. —* i. FiLOTn,M., 
Statistics of areas sown in Roumania during the agricultural year i920-X92i, in Bu- 
leiinul AgricuUufii, Vol. I, No. 1-3, pp. 151-218. Bucharest, January-Pebruary 1922. — 
Statistics of the agricultural year 1920-21, Ibidem, Vol. II, No. 4-61 Pp. 105-153. Bu¬ 
charest, April-May-June 1922. — U. The production of oil in Bessarabia in 1920, in 
Corre^pondance Fconomique, Bulletin o*f»ciel de la Direction g6n^rale du Commerce, pp. 
X2-13. Bucharest, June-July 1922. — III. Circes, E., The production of oil in Bes¬ 
sarabia in X920, in Buletinul StaiUtic^l Rorndmet, Series IV, Vol. XV, No. 8, pp. 

, * 106-X07. Bucharest, 1922. 

The extent and importance of oil yielding crops in Bessarabia in the 
agricultural yfear 1920-1921 are shovm by the figures in Table I. 
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Tabdr I, — Area and production of oil yielding crops in Bessarabia, 

in 1920-1921. 


# 

Crops 

area 

hectares 

% 

of total 
crops 

Production 
per hectare 
hectolitres 

Total 

1 production 
hectolitres 

Sunflower. 

20 806 

0.85 

I 11.6 

240 639 

Hemp. 

10 704 

0.44 

1 5*0 

55 655 

Lin'^ced. 

2 589 

O.II 

! 2.0 

5 

Rape. 

3 239 

0.13 

i 

1 3 773 

Poppy . 

! 

0.00 

1 7*7 

i 139 

Totals , . . 

sy 

1.53 ! — 

j 

1 


The growth of these crops was divided up among the various classes 
of agricultural properties in the manner indicated in Table II. 


Table II. — Distribution of the oil yielding crops according 
to the size of properties {hectares). 


( 

Crops 1 

Larce , 

Small * 

Peasant 

( 

properties j 

properties i 

1 

Societies 

Sunflower. 

! 

1 

3 351 1 

1 

1 

10 622 

1 

6 843 

Hemp. 

203 I 

5 421 

5 080 

Linseed. 

416 1 

1 668 

505 

Rape. 

445 1 

I 966 

828 


Table II shows that the most important part of the production of oil 
seeds in Bessarabia belongs to small properties and Peasant societies (i). 

The manufacture of vegetable oils has considerable importance especi¬ 
ally in the northern part of the Province, namely in the districts of Hotin, 
Soroka, Baltri and Orhei. 


<i) To give an idea of the development of the growth of oil-yielding crops in Bessarabia 
during the last 20 years, we take the following data from a recent publication of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture ; Produtts oltagineux et huiles vSgHales, Etude siattstique 
sur leur production et leur mouvement commercial, Rome 1921 :— the annual average area 
imder linseed and hemp for the five years 1901 to 1905 was 10 170 and 5886 ha. ; in the 
following five years the respective figures were 5475 and 4592 ; in 1913, the last normal year 
before the war, the area under linseed was 8821 ha. ; that under hemp was 6764 ha., and 
under rape 2585 ha. Regarding the area under sunflower, as data for 1913 are lacking, U'e 
gl\e the figures for 1911 :— 342T ha. in the whole Province. A comparison of these figures 
with those of 1921 .shows that the growth of sunflowers has developed more than that of 
any other oil yielding crop during the last 20 years. (E 4 ,) . 
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Table III shows, for 1920, the production of vegetable oils in Bes¬ 
sarabia, the quantity required for the consumption of the population 
and the quantity available for export 


Table III 

— Production, 

consumption and export {tn quintals) 


of vegetable oth 

in Bessarabia 

in 1920 




1 Quaiititv 

Quantity 
of r>il required 

Quantity 

of 


Oils 

ot 

for the 

oil a\^ulable 



oil produced 

cou<%umption of 
the ix>pul it ion 

for 

t ’cport'i 

Sunflower 


17 084 

10 921 

6 258 

I,m* 5 ced 


31 

90 

I 

Heuip'-ecd 


5 432 

6 60^ 

213 

< ouidsec 1 


272 

748 

16 

Colza 


166 

166 

—, 


Totah 

tS »85 

18 528 

8 488 


Sunflower oil stands first, the centre*^ of the growth of this crop are 
the di^trict*^ of vSoroka and Hotin which combined account for 13 485 qx 
The quantities- of hemp‘-eed oil, hu<-eed oil and colza < il in excess 
of the figures for production and available for ex])ort are ex]>lained by 
the face that **tock^ of the oih remained over fiom pievioi s ^eals 

Regarding the method^ of oil manufacture in Bes'-arabia 111 most 
cases the3^ are quite primitive and by no mean‘s comply with modem 
technical re(]uirement^ Impro\eiuent in the methods ot production 
of oils would increase the \alue of the jiroduction, which is already con> 
siderable, '-ince in 191T the total \*ilue of all oih produced in Bessarabia 
was about 33 million'- ot ‘ lei I O 

1301 - Growth of the Castor-oil Plant in Morocco. — chavi \u c , m z,r t rt tnhmqut 

et tnduUrtillcy YCc^r IIJ ]>!> sS- 5 f^g'^ Paris, Sept 1 

The castor-oil plant is native and very common in the coa*-t zone of 
Morocco, which proves that the plant can thrive in that area 

Soils known under the names “ tellremel hamn and --ahel 
.ire very suitable for growing the castor-oil plant, for they are rich, especi¬ 
ally the last two, in lime and phosphonc acid 

To the tell and “ sahel ^^oils, the following mixture has been ap¬ 
plied as manure — 

Sulphate or nitrate ot cimmonmni 100 Ivg 

Superphosphiite 500 » 

Sulphate of potash 20 » 

In the coast zone, which has an area of from 40 000 to 50 000 ha.^ 
the climate is very favourable for growing the castor-oil plant, for the ther- 

[itW-lS*!] 
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mometer never falls below +1°, and the heavy night dew renders irrig¬ 
ation unnecessary. In these parts the castor-oil plant lives for about lO 
years and assumes arborescent form. 

The rainy season, which lasts from November to January, in no way 
interferes with the flowering and fructification of the plant which takes 
place from May to October. 

Clearing ground costs about 600 fr. per ha., and the cost of manual 
labour for collecting the seed is not very high. The native castor-oil 
plant of Morocco belong*- to the varietie.^- Ricinus Zanzibarensis and R. 
minor. These varieties produce seed in undiminished quantity for 5 to 7 
years ; the natives prefer to gather the wild product for they find it troub¬ 
lesome to cultivate a plant the seed^* of which are gathered during a long 
period. 

Bxperiniental cultivation ha*- given excellent results, quite equal to 
tho'-e obtained in the be^'t producing countries. 

R, Zanzibarensts, on ‘‘ahel " soil has given a yield of 10 to 20 qx. 
per ha according to the moisture of the -^oil, a*^pect of the ground and the 
quantity of manure given. 

The oil made from the^e seed** is excellent ; the writer consequently 
recommends the cultivation of the ca*^tor-oil plant on a large ^cale in the 
Protectorate of Morocco, as the (ill i** much in request in the French 
maiket. F C. 

1302 ~ Growth and Preparation of the Castor oil Plant, in BraziL — 1 iori\no, \ , m 

Rtx* Sid lid Socticiadt Rufdl lirnsxhtrdf yUo, XKVl, suldilitmal kMj'-e'^heel t> Ri<> cle 

lam no, \ui» 10^2 

During the war the cultivation of the castor-oil j^lant developed 
enoimou^ly in the vState of Sao Paulo, it then decreased in importance 
owingto the lapid fall in prices and difficulties of preparation. At present 
the export demand ha^ again increa'*ed con‘*iderably. 

In 1920, from the port of Santos alone, 360 cx>o bag** of castoi-oil 
seed weie exported and in 1921, 230 000 bags over and above the quantities 
jirepared in Brazilian factories which have considerably increased their 
machinery The present price (fir**t half of 1922) is 460 rets per kg. of 
unhusked seed and 500 reis for machine husked seed**, or 25 milreis per 
bag of 50 kg. The exporting firms are constantly receiving large orders 
from Kurope and America. Castor-oil *=eed seems therefore likely to be¬ 
come an article of large export and a source of wealth for the State of 
Paulo. The writer quotes the case of a planter of Quariba who obtained 
1500 bags of castor-oil seed from 29 ha. of land. The principal centres 
of cultivation are the district of Sorocobana and of the north-west of the 
State. Several manures containing a large proportion of castor-oil cake 
are on sale in Sao Paulo and are very suitable for manuring coffee. The 
writer recommends the extraction of the oil at the factory and the export 
of the oil, the cake from which would be a source of profit for the manu¬ 
facturers. 

F. D. 
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1303 - Tanning Substanees of Indo-China. — hbim, p. and cbrcblbt m., in Bulletin de 

VAgence ginirale des Colontes, Year XIV, No 1617, pp. 10 7-1035, with fig. ; Year XV, 

No 169, pp. 15-37, with fig. Melun, Dee 1921. Jan. 1932. 

These papers deal with a preliminary series of investigations of certain 
barks sent to the General I/aboratory of Colonial Products by the Indo- 
China Distiller's Company. 

GiA-Quang bark. — Gie-Quang is, according to Chevalier the lo¬ 
cal name for Quercus pseudocornea A. Chev., which yields an excellent build¬ 
ing timber and is common in the 'i'onkin forests, and more especially in the 
South-East (Tien-Yen) ; the natives call it " Gie-Quang " in Annam and 
Gie-Quong " in Tho. The bark contains 15.92 % of tannin, which is 
very easily extracted and is excellent for tanning boot leather. 

Gi^-Manga bark. — This is from an unclassified species of Quercus 
and was collected at Na-Sa in Tonkin. The tannin content is 10.37 % 
but there is a large percentage of non-tannic substancCvS among the soluble 
matter which renders tliis bark unsuitable for use in tanning. 

Gi:fe-XANH or Gi 6 -Sanh bark. — This comes from an unclassified 
species of Quercus and was collected at Pho-Vy. It contains 7.05 % of 
tannin ; it would therefore be .suitable for making extract and should be 
used mixed with the other tans for treating sole leather. 

Soi bark. — The botanical ideni.ification of this species is difficult 
as the name Soi is applicable to oaks and is also used for some Castanopsis 
and for Sapium sebiferum {Buphorhiaceae) but this species must be excluded 
since it is not indigenous in Tonkin and is only found near villages. An¬ 
alysis shows 12.17 % of tannin almost exclusively pyrogallic ; its colour¬ 
ing power is very high ; this bark would be suitable for making extracts 
and might be used if mixed with other tans for treating .sole leather. 

Soi-DA bark. — This comes from an unknown species of oak, but the 
same name is given to a tree of the family Styraceae, Symplocos ferruginea 
Roxb. = Symplocos javanica Kurz., common in the forests of the middle 
region. It contains 8.85 % of tannin with a large quantity of soluble 
non-tannin substances ; the tannin is almost exclusively pyrogallic. This 
bark is suitable for making extracts. In tanning it should be used mixed. 

The article is illustrated by photographs and drawings of microscopic 
preparations which show the structures of the barks examined. F. C. 

1304 - Tanning Substances of Tonkin. — Tardivot, f., in Buiuun Econcmigue de vindo^ 
chine^ Year XXV (N S ), No 152, pp. 28-34. Hanoi-Haiphonfs;, Jan.-Febr. 1922. 

The difficulties met with during the war, especially in 1918, in the im¬ 
portation of tanning substances into Tonkin have led to investigation of 
means of utilising the natural resources of the country in vegetable tanning 
substances. The investigation of these substances was made by means 
of the official method of powdered hide with chrome, the only method al¬ 
lowed by the International Association of Chemists of leather industries; 
in addition, some tanning tests were also made to ascertain any modifica¬ 
tions of colour or quality caused by these tanning substances. 

Mangrove barks. —■ These have been supplied by Prof. Chevalier, 
Director of the Indo-China Scientific Institute, under the generic name 
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of Indo-Cbina mangroves. But these barks, although they contain large 
percentages of tannins and similar substances, cannot be utilised because 
of their colour and the defects which they cause in the leather. 

Ding {Rhizophora mucronaia Link) ; tanning substances 15.33 %. 

Dir6e h6ng (Bruguiera gymnorhiza Lour.) ; tanning substances 15.64 %. 
Dirde tring (i?. gymnorhiza Lour, var.) ; tanning substances 120.24 %• 
Chang vet {Kandelia rheedii W. and A.) ; tanning substances 21.83 %. 
Dong dinh (?) , tanning substances 28.78 %. 

Gi& BARKS. — The natives call the Cupuliferae by the name gie, 
especially those belonging to the genera Qt^ercus and Castanopsis. 

Three samples from the Province of Thai-Nguy to yielded 9.67 % 

— 5 50 % “~ 6.50 % of tannins respectively. 

Three samples from the Phuto district yielded : — Gie-tr 4 ng 4.28 % 

— Gie tia 3.36 % — Gie chdng 4.72 % of tannins. 

Three samples from the Bac-giang district 3delded :— Soi {Quercus 
sp.) 7.36 % — Soi can {Castanopsis sp ) 8 24 % — Soi phang {Quercus 
bp.) 9 04 % of tannins. 

MisceIvI/Ankous barks : — 


Nghieu {Nephelium sp ?) . 

1 73 % 

of 

tannins 

Vai {Nephehufn Lit chi Camb ) 

4.2 

» 

» 

Quetcus sp. ? . . 

6 8 


y> 

C60 {En elhafdtta) 

7 6 

» 


Mirong {Ca^sta ?) 

II 4 

> 



Flowers and frott of CAy bang {Terminalia Catappa L). — Con¬ 
tain a fairly large percentage of tanning substances : — 

Dry leaves ... . 8 94 

Dry fruit . . .... g % 

but tanning tests have not given satisfactory results. 

Woods : — 

SoJ pbang (Quercu*:) . i .5 % of tannms 

Eun {Efythrobphlaeufn Fordtt OUy) . 5.88 » » 

Idem . ... 4.40 » » 

The leaves of Cay voi (Eugenia operculata Roxb.) are not utilisable for 
tanning. 

CUPUEES OF THE ACORNS OF Ma-ei-Chou (Quercus sp.). — These come 
from Yunnan and are similar to cupules of the Valonia oak ; they contain 
20 % of tannins. 

The writer concludes that it would be inexpedient, under present 
conditions, to exploit Indo-China resources of crude tanning substances 
unless very large plantations of mangroves are made and he raises the 
question whether in the future tanning will be done with vegetable tans, 
with synthetic tannin or with mineral salts. 


F. C. 

[|S# 4 ] 
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Z305 Cultivation of the Soil in Rubber Plantations. maas j g. x a. and rut. 
Rutgers, a A , E , in Medeehngen van het Algemeen Proes^station der A, V. R 0, S., 
Rubberseng, No s 6 , Year VI, No 7 , PP 2 14 Buitenzorg, July 1922 

One of the writers, Maas, explains some theories relating to the effects 
of tillage on the soil; these theories tend to prove the superiority of green 
manure to weeding. He then gives the results of some experiments made 
on 12 plots of land 1.6 ha. in area, planted with Hevea, situated in the State 


of Tandjong Merah ; these results are summarised in the following Table. 

IVriod 

Diffcrtnci between the avcrai^t ^ield of nntilled 
land and land manured with ijretn manurt 

Before weeding 

(ibt Dec 1916 - ist Bcb 1917) 

0 0 % ± 2 25 

1 

First ix*iiod aftei weeding 
(ist May 1918 - isl Nov 1918) 

+ 10% ir 32 

Second period afbr weeding 
(10 July 25 Oct. 19 9) 

1 + 5 0 % ^ 3 6 

Third period after weeding 
(ist Apr 1921 - ist Apr. 1922) 

— 9 (approximate calculation) 


These experiments prove that weeding does not have any beneficial 
effect. 

Rutgers next gives the results obtained in two estates in which 
weeding began to be done in 1917, and which gave an increased yield of over 
100 % , this led to the system being introduced into several other estates 
A critical examination of the monthly production in the first two estates, 
compared with that of three neighbouring estates, showed that the increas¬ 
ed production took place not only in the two estates in which weeding 
had been usually done but also in the three others in which the ground 
remained constantly under weeds. Moreover, in the same estate, there 
had been a parallel increase in sections in which weeding was finished in 
August and in those where it was commenced in August. 

In conclusion, there is nothing to show that the increased yield was 
due to weeding. A. d. B. 

1306 - The Root System of Hevea In various Soils. — Grantham, j and bishop, 

O G, in Archlef voor de Rubberculiuut tn Nedctlandsch-lndte, Year VI, No 7 , 
PP 231-247, 16 fig^ Buitenzorg, July 1922 

The writers have examined the development of the root system of 
Hevea in various soils and Jiave arrived at the following conclusions : — 
i) The root system of Hevea varies very much according to different 
soils. The height of the water table is the main factor of the limitation 

[issi-fssi] 
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of development of the roots. Mechanical resistance is a limiting factor 
in compact soils. 

2) There is a general correlation between above-ground and under¬ 
ground development. Trees planted in sandy soil, with an extensive 
root system and poor development above-ground, are exceptions. 

3) There is no correlation between good individual development 
of the roots and high production on the best types of soil, but only a cer¬ 
tain relation on the poorest soil« The best soils, with the most extensive 
root system, give the best 5deld. 

4) The typical appearance of the root system becomes apparent 
in youth (3 to 3 ^ years), but is less marked later. Differences in 
root systems in different soils at that age are greater than those in the 
foliage of the different trees. 

• 5) As the lowering of the water table is of great importance it is 
very desirable to carry this out whenever practicable. 

6) Although the breaking up of compact soils by means of explo¬ 
sives causes the mechanical resistance to decrease and may lead to the 
assumption that it i*^ advantageous, experiments made gave negative 
results. 

7) Soil improvements while the plants are young is recommended. 

8) Root interference should be considered in connection with 
the question of tliinning. In the case of the greatest root development 
observed the roots of a tree were interlaced with those of 58 other trees. 

9) The root development just mentioned shows the possibility 
of a tree with diseased roots infecting a large number of other trees. 

F. C. 

1307 - Practical Examination of the Bark of Hevea and its Importance in Tapping. — 

Virci., , in Biilleitn do V Issociatton dcs Pianteuf^ dc caoutchouc et aufres produtt^ 
cotoninux, Vol IX, No 6 and 7, pp 119-122. Antwerp. June July 1922 

When in 1918 Dr. Bobit.iof drew the attention of planters to the 
possibility of distinguishing good and bad rubber yielding trees by a 
simple examination of the structure of the bark, attempts were made to 
apply this method practically, but most of those interested continued 
to adhere to the old method by testing the latex produced by each tree. 

Neveiiheless the selection of good rubber producing trees is very 
important in young plantations in which thinnings have to be made ; 
it is a mistake to go by the standard of the most vigorous tree, for it is 
not always the most vigorous tree which produces most rubber. On the 
other hand the standard of yield for the selection of trees to be left cannot 
be applied to very young plantations. 

In such a case simple examination of the bark may give useful re¬ 
sults, for it is known that there is a close connection between production 
and the number of layers of laticiferous vessels. 

In using this method the following procedure should be adopted : — 
the trees in the plantation to be examined are serially numbered ; a gang 
of three coolies then removes samples of the bark at a height of 50 cm. 
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from the ground working as follows the first coolie measures the girth 
of the tree at the given height and removes two small round pieces of 
bark about 7 mm. in diameter from the two opposite sides of the tree, 
with a special knife. The second coolie writes the serial numbers of the 
plantation and of the tree and its girth on a small paper label. The third 
coolie takes the bark samples and the label and wraps them up in a coffee 
or Hevea leaf which he ties with banana fibre thus making a small packet. 

Working in this manner a gang of three coolies can collect samples 
from 400 trees in a day. During the two following days two other men 
examine the laticiferous vessels using the following articles for that pur¬ 
pose ; — 

1) One hundred numbered glassplates, size 10 cm. x 3 cm. 

2) A very sharp pruning knife. 

3) A magnifying glass (magnifying 10 to 12 times). 

4) Strips of paper on which to paste about ten labels. 

5) Strong nitric acid saturated with chlorate of potassium. 

6) Tincture of iodine. 

The procedure is as follows : — each coolie takes a glass plate noting 
its number on a strip of paper ; he opens a packet containing bark (which 
should be from the previous day’s collection) ; he cuts a thin horizontal 
section of the bark, i mm. thick ; he moistens the sections with a drop 
of nitric acid containing chlorate of potassium which makes them trans¬ 
parent and makes other sections of the same bark placing them on the 
same glass plate. 

These sections are treated with tincture of iodine which stains the la¬ 
ticiferous vessels dark brown ; one of the men can thus count them wdth 
the help of the magnifying glass while the other enters the number on the 
label corresponding with the glass plate. 

The writer thinks that, in the case of trees 3-5 years old, it is bettei 
to count all the laticiferous vessels visible wdthout differentiating between 
those of the internal and external layers. This work should be checked 
occasionally by a European to see that it is correctly done. 

With this system, the trees can be divided into 3 classes :— those 
which have more than 6 layers of laticiferous vessels, marked with a green 
ring ; those which have 6 layers, marked with a yellow ring and those which 
have less than 6 layers, marked with a red ring. Trees with diameters 
over 40 cm. at 50 cm, from the ground are tapped and three men with 
buckets of the same colour as the rings which distinguish each class of 
tree look after the collection of the latex. A quantitative determination 
of the rubber contained in equal quantities of latex taken from the three 
classes of trees is then made daily. Tapping is continued for several 
weeks so as to obtain a proper average. 

It appears from tests made by the writer according to this method 
that the trees richest in laticiferous vessels (that is to say those marked 
with green rings) were the best rubber producers: their yield was almost 
double that of the trees marked with red rings. 

As trees poor in laticiferous vessels should be eliminated after a 
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longer or shorter period, it would be well to tap them as low as possible 
to get from them the maximum yield of rubber. 

As the trees in a plantation grow and become full sized, the necessity 
for thinning becomes apparent and the trees which are poorest in laticd- 
ferous vessels should be felled first. 

In the absence of a better method, the writer, from his experiments, 
considers that the examination of the bark is a satisfactory way to distin¬ 
guish good producers from moderate or bad ones and to make scientific 
thinnings in rubber plantations. 

F. C. 

1308 - Individual Variations in the Starch Content of the Bark of Hevea brmsi^ 

iiensiSm — Schweizer> J., in Archief voor de Ri^hbercultuur tn Nederiand%ch~Indi3, 
Year VI, No. 6, pp. 209-219. Buitcnzorg, June 1922. 

The writer for two years investigated the variations in the starch 
content of Hevea bark, during the winter period. The results varied in 
different trees. Contrary to the known phenomena for trees of the tem¬ 
perate zone, in which the starch, after wintering, is utilised first of all 
by the branches and moves gradually towards the trunk, the writer 
distinguished three different cases in the matter of the utilisation of the 
starch in Hevea bark. 

1) There are trees which dissolve first of all the starch contained 
in the bark of the upper roots while they form their leaves and which do 
not utilise until later the starch in the upper parts of the trunk. 

2) The movement of the starch may take place simultaneously 
in the bark of the roots and that of the tnmk. 

3) The dissolution of the starch commences first of all in the 
branches and in the bark of the upper part of the trunk and continues 
downwards towards the roots. 

The writer cannot be certain which of them is the normal case. Very 
probably the case in which the dissolution of the starch commences near 
the top of the trunk is more frequent than the others. 

Individual variations in the starch content of Hevea appear in the 
renewal of the bark and in the incision. If a tree is tapped in such a way 
that the draining of the latex is prevented there is only a consumption 
of bark. In certain cases the disappearance of the starch may take place 
over a laige surface ; in other cases the starch remains intact. Trees 
in which tapping is normal show similar differences. Trees which produce 
most, consume less starch. This is not in agreement with the genercd 
opinion, held among others by Bobieioff, namely that there is a direct 
connection between the dissolution of starch in intensive tapping and the 
formation of rubber. In researches relating to this point the influence 
of renewal of the bark should be taken into consideration. Other fac¬ 
tors, for example the stimulus of the wotmd, have a certain influence 
on the dissolution of the starch. 

F. C. 
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1309 - On the Presence ol ^*>»»®**'*® 

"tag to different Circnmstonees. - s^o^ w. »,,,, 

Composition of latex at various times of the year. 



EXI’I.AIS'^TORY note: 

^ , yield or rubber per tree per day; B = ash in dry matter; C == quebrachite 
in the scrum ^ to 14, sec periods in Table I, p 1507 

:tMa, 

who 

und o.d6 %. while Gorter estimated the percentage at -45 /o- 


















Table I — Resulh obtained at the Experimental Garden'^ at Buitenzorg by tapping daily 
a certain number of Hevea trees on ^4 girth. 
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Campbei,!,, who found that natural coagulation of latex depends on 
an enzyme, remarks that several enzymes are compounds of protein 
and carbohydrates and that in this case it is possible that the mono- 
methylinosite may form the greater part of the enzyme in Hevea latex. 

On account of the different methods employed, it is difficult to find 
in the literature on the subject the exact figure for the quantity of sugar. 

Parkin who said that this sugar appeared in every respect similar 
to saccharose, estimates the quantity at 0.3-0.7 %. 

Beadle and Stevens found 0.34 % and 0.79 % of sugar (calculated 
in the rubber as glucose) in two samples of Hevea latex. Gorter gives 
0.25 % as the figure for the sugar ; Groeneweoe was able to make sure 
of the presence of fermentable sugar in the latex. He calculated a glucose 
content of 0.9 gm. per litre of serum. 

The writer in making experiments regarding the quantities of que- 
brachite and sugar present in Hevea latex was mainly concerned about 
finding a good method of determination, as methods previously described 
in the literature on the subject were wanting in precision. The ordinary 
method for the estimation of sugars by reduction of Fehling’s solution could 
not give exact results in this case for the reaction was complicated by the 
presence of other constituents of the latex (probably proteins). Another 
well known method for the estimation of sugar is the determination of the 
rotatory power. 

There are three distinct groups of substances in the latex which deflect 
rays of polarized light, namely quebrachite, glucose and protein. Vernet 
thinks that the polarimeter cannot be used on account of the proteins ; 
they must therefore be first eliminated. The specific rotatory power 
of quebrachite is known ; the identity of the sugar has not been recognised 
properly, so that the figure indicating its specific rotatory power cannot 
be obtained ; the same is true for the proteins. Apparently therefore 
there are sufficient reasons for supposing that there is saccharose, the 
specifie rotatory power of which is known, in the latex ; on this hypothesis 
the use of the polarimeter becomes possible. The writer describes the 
method which he used for the investigation and estimation of these sub¬ 
stances in the latex and he explains the formulae which he used for deter¬ 
mining the specific rotatory power. His results are given in Tables I 
and II. 

The daily quantity of latex per tree is almost constant from May 
to November, but the quantity of rubber is very irregular. Towards the 
end of the experiments, mineral substances tended to increase, while there 
was a marked decrease in quebrachite. 

The greate.st differences were found in January and February 1920, 
when the seed was falling. 

Other experiments were made with another group of trees divided 
into 2 lots which were first tapped simultaneously (see Table II) ; then 
lot A was tapped daily by a ^ circumference incision (see Table III), 
while lot B was tapped every other day (see Table IV). 

In group B of trees first tapped daily as control trees and afterwarrds 
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Tabee II — Groups of trees A + B. 



Cubic cm 
of latex pet tree ‘ 
per day 

Percentage 
of rubber 
in tbe latex 

1 


Serum -f acetic acid 


Period 

O'S- 

_ s. 

a 

P 

Y 

Y-a 

Quebra 

chite 

% 

Sugar 

% 

6/4/iO-i9/4 

15 

489 

75 

1 O 20 ' 1 

2020 ' 

- - - 


I 30 

0.55 

12/4 - 17/4 

35 

417 

14 7 

1045 ' 

2^2 7 ' 

2 O 5 ' 

20 ' 

I 42 

0.38 

19/4 - 24/4 • • 

42 

36 2 

15 z 

z®54' 

2 ®I 0 ' 

2 ^ 20 ' 

26 ' 

Z 30 

0 15 

26/4 - 1/5 

42 

318 

Z3 4 

205 / 

2 O 23 ' 

2 O 21 ' 

16 ' 

r .43 

0 16 

3/5 - 8/5 

39 

29 z 

II 4 

2 O 6 ' 1 

1 2 ® 22 ' 

2 ® 3 o' 


I 43 

0.15 

10/3 - 1 V 5/20 

40 

29 0 

IZ .4 

“ 1 

' 

"" 

1 




Tabi^E III — Trees of group B, tapped daily 


Ptriod 


14/5/30-22/5 

24/5 -29/5 • 

Si /5 - 5/^ 

7/6 —12/6 

14/6 -19/6 

21/6 —26/6 

28/6 — x/7/20 


CJ FQ 

■s g, 

Sg 

% t 


ii 

e ? 


c C! 

g - 
£ 


1 

o K 


32 

29 

2S 

2^ 

22 

23 

23 


29 O 
287 

28 5 
285 

29 5 

31 

31 6 


9 4 

84 

8 o 
66 
65 

7 3 
7 2 


Q 


3 96 

4 15 
4 09 
4 09 I 
4 x6 I 
4 18 
4.08 I 


o 65 
066 
o 67 
068 
o 69 
o 65 
o 67 



Scrum 

4 - acetic 

acid 




s 

0 g ® 

a 

1 

1 

P 1 

Y 

1 

Y ot 

io 

1 

<vO ^ 

0^ s , 


_ 1 


1 

a> 

S 


16.4 

2®26' 

2049' 

2O42' 


1.69 

0.21 

15 9 

2®4o' 

2 » 59 ' 

2O44' 

4' 

I 80 

0.17 

16 4 

203I' 

2 ® 45 ' 

2O39' 

8' 

Z 67 

0 13 

166 

2«>28' 

2048' 

2O32' 

14'i 

z 69 

0 18 

166 

2®27' 

2 » 49 ' 

2 <> 35 ' 

8' 

I 69 

0 20 

15.6 

206 ' 

2 » 35 ' 

2O19' 

Z 3 ' 

I 53 

0.26 

16 4 

2O5' 

2 ® 27 ' 

2O22' 

J^ 7 '! 

1.47 

0.20 

_ 
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i_L 
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i _ 


Tabek IV — Trees of group B 
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every other day, an increased rubber content was noticed, corresponding 
with an increase of sugar, while the content of mineral substances de¬ 
creased. The yield of latex decreased by 40 % per tree during the first 
month following the change in the method of tapping. Other experi¬ 
ments have shown that production increased gradually in the following 
months. However the experiment was too short to allow of new and de¬ 
finite conclusions being drawn. F. C. 

1310 ~ A Note on the Sugar in Hevea Latex. — van dillen, l r , in Anhtci voor de 
Rubbercultuur tn Nederlanduh-Tndte, pp 263-268 Buitenzorg, July 1922 

A few writers have given figures regarding the quantity of sugar 
found in Hevea latex, but very little is known regarding its determination. 
This sugar has never been identified. 

The writer made an investigation of the dialysed part of latex ; it 
was only after inversion that he was able to determine the sugars by their 
reducing action on Fehling*s solution. 

The inverted dialysed portion was treated with sulphite of phenyl- 
hydrazine ; it was thus possible to isolate the glucosazone and the galac- 
tosazone. 

I^atex perhaps contains some etherosaccharides, wliich give as de¬ 
composition products either glucose or fructose, or both sugars simul¬ 
taneously, and galactose. 

The writer does not consider it likely that saccharose is found in latex 

F C. 


suca» crops 13H - Palm Sugar in Cambodia. — caruot, j , m Knuc iCHtsiotrc Natureiic appitq%ut, 
1st p<iit, Vol III, No 6, pp 182 186 Pans, June 1922 

In Cambodia, in addition to the manufacture of cane sugar, an industry 
which is very extensive in the countries of the Indo Chinese Union, Iheit 
is a small local mdustiy which makes use of the sap ot a palm (Borassns 
flabclhfotmts) which is widely disseminated in the district. This palm 
may attain a height of ovei 20 m and has a crown of leaves in the form ot 
a fan, to which it ow’es its specific name* this pahii is dioecious, and il 
an incision be made at the right time in the staminiferous and especially, 
in the pistiliferous inflorescences it yields a sweet sap which is collected in 
special bamboo receptacles from 10 to 15 cm. in diameter and from 25 
to 30 cm long, these receptacles are called “ ampong'' and are changed 
twice a day, care being taken to revive the incision. Generally, two in¬ 
florescences onlj^ are treated at the same time on each tiee, all the flowers 
being first nipped off by means of wooden pincers. The harvest begins 
in November or December and continue^ till April or May. CassieR 
estimates the average daily yield of each tree at 3 litres during the first 
3 months, and half this quantity during the following 3, bringing the total 
production to about 40 000 litres Crevost and Demari^ consider that 6 
to 7 litres of liquid are required to produce i kg. of sugar; each tree there¬ 
fore would yield about 60 kg, of sugar. But the production of the differ¬ 
ent trees varies greatly, and it often happens that, for some unknown 
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reason, some trees produce scarcely any sugar, and these are then aban¬ 
doned after a 3-years trial. 

The task of collecting is very dangerous, becaase the men have to 
climb to a great height on very light ladders made of bamboo stems. 

The Borassm is of very slow growth: the tree cannot be utilised until 
after 20 or 30 years and its productive period lasts about 20 years. 

The sweet liquid may be drunk when fresh, but it soon becomes acid ; 
by fermentation and the addition of pejjper, cardamom and ginger, a 
palm wine is made which is much appreciated by the natives. 

The sugar is manufactured by first placing in the “ ampong ” a piece 
of Pepel or Doeuni pepel {Shorea cochinchinensis), a tree of the Diptero- 
carp faniily, which is said to prevent or delay fermentation. The liquid 
is then filtered, boiled in an earthenware pot and reduced to half its volume ; 
the vsemi-liquid substance thus obtained is poured into moulds formed of 
strips of Borassm leaves rolled into a circle and arranged on a board. After 
some time, the cakes become completely solidified and are of various sizes; 
they weigh from 23 to 200 gm. each. In March towards the end of the 
season, the crystallisable sugar forms almost immediately into glucose, 
and then molasses only can be obtained, which is sold in earthenware 
jars. The molasses is in strong request by the Chinese distillers, who make 
a kind of alcohol from it which they mix with arrack. 

An analysis of the sugar made by Bkktrand gave the following results : 


Water (niaislure). 26% 

.Saaiiaro^e (ordinary crv*^taUiJsed sugari . . 89.? 

Inverted sugar.. . 4.a 

Various organic matters. 23 

A^h. 1.6 


Distilling tests have given 51 litres of alcohol per 100 kg. of sugar 

Considerable quaiittties of this sugar are produced because, over and 
above that required for local consumption, a certain quantity remains for 
expt)rtation. The Commercial Agricultural Departments of Cambodia 
have recently reported to the Economic Agency of Indo-China that there 
is an animal available quantity of 10,000 qx. of sugar loaves and 12 000- 
15 000 qx. of molasses. 

The sugar is excellent, of an agreeable flavour and may be employed 
in making confectionery. K. C. 

1312 - The Cultivation of Tobacco in the Crimea. — Ecopiofmccnkata Sizu, no 225. 

Moscow, 1922. 

According to investigations piade, thanks to the initiative of the to¬ 
bacco Syndicate, on 500 farms where tobacco is grown in the Crimea, the 
situation of the growth of that plant in that area is shewn in the annexed 
table (p. 1512) 

In the last few years tobacco plantations have been given up in 
favour of cereals, or converted to grass or left entirely uncultivated. lyive 
and dead stock are very much reduced. On 50 % of the properties which 
were inspected no greenhouses, glass or frames exist; in 40 % they are in an 
abandoned condition ; only 10 % have maintained their greenhouses. I. G. 
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Years 

Number 

Area 

Yield 

of plantations j 

in HcuUtnes 

in pouds 

IQIZ 

7200 

3400 

260000 

1914 

5200 

2800 

220000 

1917 

5600 

3200 

200000 

1919 

4000 

2100 

120000 

1920 

3200 

1500 

150000 

1921 

— 

5^0 

10000 

1922 


200 

—— 


I dicicUtne *■ 1.0925 ha. — i poud = 16.38 kg. 


1313 - Nicotine Ck>ntent of South African Tobacco. — jurit/ chas F (Chief Division 
of Chemistry), in The South Afncan Journal of InduHry^ Vol V, No 8, pp 347-366, 
bibliography of 6 publications Pretoria, Aug 1922 

In consequence of a proposal to start a factor^’' for tobacco extracts 
in the Transvaal, the writer was instructed by the Minister of Agriculture 
to make estimations as to the nicotine content of various species of South 
African tobacco ; he obtained the following results . — 

1) The heavy South African tobacco, grown at Barberton, Piet 
Retief and Potchefstroom, contain in their air dried leaves, from 3 to 5 
of nicotme 

2) The nicotine content of the leaves of light tobaccos does not 
generally exceed 2 % and often does not even reach i % 

3) The leaves of the common wild tobacco {NtcoHana ^lauca"^ 
contain, according to the few analyses made, decidedly less than i % 
of nicotine 

4) NtcoHana rusttca give^^ the best results , its leaves contain 6 
to 8 %, or even more, nicotine ; this alkaloid is more abundant in the 
leaves, but all parts of the plant, stalks, flowers and roots, also contain it 

If It is permi«Jsible to draw any general conclusions from a single 
series of experiments, it appears that in young transplants the leaves 
contain a small percentage of nicotine, generally less than i % ; this per¬ 
centage increases rapidly up to 2 % six weeks after transplanting ; it 
approaches 3 % two months later and reaches 6-8 % when the plant i^ 
fully mature. A. de B. 

HORTicui/TDRE 13^4 * NotOS OH tho Cultivation of th6 Pineapple (i) — Kopt, a , m Revue de Botu- 
nique appUquee et Agriculture coUmtale, and Year, No 13, pp 483-509 Pans, Sept 1922 

A general article on our present knowledge of Ananassa sativa L, 
in which the writer has considered the different works published on the 
subject for the last twenty years. 


(i) See R March 1911, No 849, R April 1913, No 440; R Aug, 1914. 

No 798,/? Oct 1914, No 967; R Jan 1917, Nos xo 6 andii 4 ;<R Jimc 1917, No 607, 
R, Dec i 9 i 7 f No 1239; R Feb 1918, No 243; R Sept 1918, No 995 J R. Oct. 1918, 
No. 1125; B Nbv-Dec 1920, No mg* B July 1922, No. 790 {Bd,) 
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That cultivation has considerable interest, fasr it extends to nearly 
all tropical countries. 

The principal varieties relating to each country are enumerated and 
described. The writer examines particularly the natural conditions re¬ 
quired for the growth of pineapples and especially the question of manures, 
a question on which different writers do not agree, particularly as regards 
the season and the relative importance of various phosphate manures. 

Systems of planting, reproduction and cultural operations form the 
subject of a long careful examination. Methods of despatch, packing, and 
preserving are passed in review in the various countries 

The pineapple as a source of fibre is also noted ; on this subject cul¬ 
tural peculiarities relating to pineapples grown for fibre are mentioned, 
particularly as regards the spacing, which should be closer than in the ca«e 
of pineapples grown for fruit. 

The most important cliaxiter is that which deals with pests and di¬ 
seases of the pineapple. 

Physiocogicac diseases. — These are no doubt due to the ph^’^sio- 
logical conditions of the soil, “ Spike '' or " Long leaf*' is a deformation 
of the leaves Plants affected seldom produce fruit. This disease is 
attributed to the chemical composition of the soil. Wnteis are not agreed 
as to the cause It is thought that the diseases is hereditary ; 8o % of 
the plants produced by di'^eased pineapple’^ are affected by “ Spike " 
It IS recommended to destroy the di<-eased plants or not to use plants 
raised from them for planting " Tangelroot " or entanglement of the 
roots 1^ without doubt due to the physical condition of the soil 

“ Chlorosis " shows itself by a discolouration and by the vegetative 
system turning more or less yellow. Spots first appear on the leaves 
This IS due to disappearance of the chlorophyll. This disease is prevalent 
in badly drained over-calcareous «-oils. The iron content of the plant 
becomes greatly reduced ; consequently, washing the leaves with sulphate 
of iron is recommended. It has been noticed that, of calcic compound**, 
only carbonate of lime is injurious ; a large amount of organic matter 
removes this effect, also a strong alkalinity of the soil (carbonate of soda) 
By growing in the shade, the de.struction of the chlorophyl is delayed, 
which mitigates the disease. It should be noted that chlorosis may ap¬ 
pear as a consequence of bacterial disease. 

Fungoid diseases — These are the following.— "Blight" oi 
" wilt " (wilting), caused by a Fusarium. It is controlled by pulling up 
the affected plants ; before replanting care is taken to disinfect the soil 
with quick-lime or sulphate of copper. 

" Black heart " or bitter heart " ; the fruit becomes watery ; the 
causes of this disease are obscure and no effective remedies are known. 

" Leaf Spot " or brown spots on the leaves ; this disease seems to be 
connected with weather conditions. 

‘‘ Core-root " or decay of the eyes of the fruit ; it is thought that tliis 
disease is due to Monilia Candida. 

Among fungi attacking the fruit may be mentioned: — CJudara 
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paradoxa {Thidaviopsis paradoxa) which affects the colour and texture 
of the fruit. 

Injxjrious Insects. — Most of them are Hemipterse, Diaspidee or 
Coccidse:— Diaspis hromelicB (Hawai), Aspiodotus hromelia (Azores or 
Canaries), Dactylopitds or Pseudococcus bromelue (America, Hawai, South 
Africa, Uganda), D longispina (New Guinea, Queensland), D. or P. cUri, 

Pseudococcus bromelice has parasites Diadiplosis pseudococci Felt., 
Blephyrus tackygalia Brues., Coccidiotrophus socialus Schwatz and Baker, 
Eunausibius wheeleri S. and B., Pinnaspis buxi and Chrysomphalus 
bifrons attack Bromelia Pinguin at Porto Rico. Solenopsis geminata 
has also been found. In Northern Australia white ants are very injurious 
to pineapples. 

Among the Coleopterae are mentioned Metamasius rUchici, M, sericeus 
and Cholus waUsii, Among Hymenopterse, the larvae of Hypolycaena 
philippus attacks the fruit. 

Thrips and Mite«, as well as Stigmaeus floridanus, also attack pine¬ 
apple®. 

Lastly it should be noted that porcupines are particularly fond 
of pine apples. P. C. 

1315 - Cherry Growing in Wisconsin, U. S. — Roberts R. H , m Agricultural Fxpe- 

nmenl Station of the UntversUv of Wtscon^in^ Bulletin 344, 30 pp, 29 fig Madison, 

June 1922 

The Bulletin reviewed gives arboriculturists rules based largely on 
results of scientific research. 

Growth. — The growth of the tree and the crop being two correlated 
facts, cultural methods should be based on the development of the tree 
which should be brought to the stage in which a large number of fruit buds 
are formed. To obtain abundant crops it is generally necessary that 
most of the terminal and principal side branches should increase each year 
by 35 to 45 cm. 

Manures. — Very productive orchards are generally manured. 
Farmyard manure applied to cherry trees gives good results ; if none is 
available it may be replaced by chemical manures. 

It does not appear that phosphate or potash manures are very bene¬ 
ficial (at least in the conditions in the Sturgeon Bay district where the experi¬ 
ments were made); they are, however, often necessary for the undergrowth 
(which serves as green manure). Nitrogen in quickly assimilable form (ni¬ 
trates or sulphate of ammonia) has given very good results in several cherry 
orchards; these manures are generally given to the extent of 1.5 kg. per 
tree, two or three weeks before the trees begin to flower. Nitrogenoirs 
manures retard considerably the date of ripening, especially in the case 
of trees with thick foliage ; this delay is not prevented by the use of other 
fertilizers; it appears therefore to be inevitable in cherry orchards in which 
sustained heavy production is desired. 

CuivTivATiONS. — 'filling the soil should be continued even after the 
crop is picked so that the tree may not stop ripening its wood too quickly, 
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for, if this process is prolonged, Is^rger fruit and consequently a better crop 
will be obtained. In 1920, when scanty rainfall rendered cultivation more 
effective, cherry trees in orchards, which were well tilled produced, in the 
following year, fruit 18 % larger in the case of the Richmond variety and 
19.5 % larger in the case of the Montmorency variety, than fruit produced 
by cherry trees under identical conditions except that tillage had ceased 
at an early date. 

Pruning. — This is essential if manuring and tillage is to give an 
abundant crop. It is recommended that the tree should not be allowed 
to grow tall, to top it early, to arrange that the main branches are as even 
sized as possible, by pruning more drastically those which tend to become 
largest. Trees which produce badly generally remain poor yielders inde¬ 
finitely ; it is therefore well to improve them by drastic pruning. 

In 1919 an experiment was started in Door County (Wisconsin) 
to ascertain the amount of pruning which would be effective and at the 
same time would not diminish the crops of the early years. A comparison 
was made between light and heavy pruning on the two principal varieties 
grown :— Karly Richmond and MontnK>iency (eight year old trees plant¬ 
ed 6 m. apart in squares) and it was noticed that, compared with unpruned 
trees, both light annual pruning and heavy pruning followed by periodical 
light trimmings, diminished, indeed, the “ fruiting area(number of flowre 
buds per tree), but increased the yield, for a larger percentage of the remain¬ 
ing buds produced ripe fruit. The unpruned trees in all cases suffered a 
heavy’ fall of immature fruit. The control trees (unpruned), the trees 
pruned heavily and those lightly pruned yelded on the average, respec¬ 
tively:— Karly Richmond 15.3 1 . — 18.7 1 . - - 20.8 1 . of cherries per tree; 
Montmoiency 39.7 1 . — 49.3 1 . — 42 1 . per tree. 

Individual variations. - The pioductiveness of trees depends on 
their growth rather than on the treatment applied to them. Cherry trees 
that produce badly remain bad producers, compared with heavy cropping 
trees whether x>rimed or manured or both together. Apparently’, there is 
close correlation between the tyjie of flower buds and jiroductiveness; 
trees with a high percentage of spurs are good producers ; the varieties 
which ha ve the best system of spurs are more productive than those whose 
system of spurs is bad, particularly in y^ear following a cold winter. This 
was the cavse, for instance, with the Montmorency’ variety , in 1920-21 
(a year with a cold winter) there were counted:— i) Richmond variety, 
on 4 trees respectively 8860 — 9913 — 11832 — 12218 flower buds, 
percentage of flower buds borne by spurs 36.8 — 45,3 — 38.7 — 54.3 ; 
yield of cherries per tree 27 — 29 — 33 — 44 litres ; 2) Montmorency va¬ 
riety) on 4 trees respectively 10304 — 11283 — 13303 — 15550 flower 
buds ; percentage of flower buds borne by spurs 31.2 — 38.8 — 53.8 — 
59.0 ; yield 33 — 33 — 41 — 47 litres of cherries per tree. 

Observations have shown that there is close correlation between the 
number of flower buds killed by frost in winter and the growth of the tree. 

The buds which are in the most advanced stage of development at the 
beginning of winter are more liable to be killed by frost. Generally the 
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pre-winter development of flower buds is more noticseable on trees of slower 
growth. It is therefore not good to stop the early ripening of the wood 
for though in such cases resistant branches are formed it is nevertheless 
true that this advantage is to a great extent counteracted by the fact that 
these branches bear flower buds which stand cold badly. It is therefore 
better to run the risk of the death of the young branches, much less likely, 
in Wisconsin conditions, in the case of branches which in a good season 
have not grown longer (han 60 cm. 

The flower buds borne on the spurs are more resistant to frost than 
those which are borne on the sides of long branches. During the winters 
from 1918 to 1920 frost damaged: — a) Richmond variety : — lateral 
buds 80.9 — buds on spurs 40.8 — average number of flower per bud; 
— lateral 1.76 , on spurs 2.39 — flowers per 100 buds* — lateral 33.6; 
on spurs 141.4 — b) Montmorency variety, respectively 65.6 and 26.1 — 
1.79 and 2.24 — 61.5 and 165.4. These results explain why trees which 
have most spurs yield the best crops. 

The effect of cultural treatment on the resistance of the buds is shown 
by the average for 1920-21 :— percentages of flower buds dead on spurs : — 
Control trees (neither pruned nor manured) 46.3 ; pruned 34.0 , pruned and 
manured 22.4 , this was for the Richmond variety — re.spectively 25.6 
—10.o —6.4 for the Montmorency variety. Trees of insufficiently vigor¬ 
ous growth had 43.5 % and 17.0 % of flower buds on spurs killed by cold 
respectively for Richmond and Montmorency varieties, against 10 4 % 
and 4.9 % for trees of very vigorous growth. 

Poi^riNiSATiON ANS FRUCTIFICATION. — The Richmond and Mont¬ 
morency varieties are autogamous and are able to cross-fertilise each 
other. Insects take no part in such fertilization ; it is helped by wdnd , 
the position of the flowers is such as to assure natural fertilization by 
pollen falling from the flowers higher up the tree. The fall of immature 
fruit is not due to a failure of fertilization ; all which were examined had 
been fertilised. Cultural attention affects fructification (percentage of flow¬ 
ers which develope into ripe fruit) as early as the following year, but the 
^deld of a tree depends on the treatment it has received throughout its life 
In observations made on Montmorency cherry trees brought under treat¬ 
ment in 1919 the figures were respectively for the control trees (unpruned 
and without manure), for a tree heavily pruned, for a tree moderately 
pruned, for a tree pruned and manured with nitrate of soda in 1919 : — 
31.3 — 48.8 — 39.7 — 49.2 cherries per 100 flowers — in 1920: — 
30.9 — 44.8 — 39.2 — 42.9% -- 1921:— 32,4 — 43.7 — 42.6 — 

43*3 average:— 31.7 — 45.8 — 45.1 — %. The effect of a 

treatment is specially noticeable 2 years later. F. D. 

1316 — The Date Palm in Irak. — Dowson, V. H. W., in A(>rtcuUural IHtectoraiiB, 
Mtmsiry of Intenor, Mesopotamia, Mem. Ill, Part. I, pp. 1-75, 54 fig,, i map. Part 
II, 14 synoptic plates, 3 geographical maps, 4 diagrams. Cambridge, igai. 

The Irak date palm belongs bctanically to the order Pcdmeae, gen. 
Phoenix sp. dactylifera L. The Shat Al’Eiab Arabs divide the life of this 
palm, into 5 periods ; — 
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The date palm is mainly distributed in the following a/eas :— Tafilet 
in Morocco, Biskra in Algeria, Jerid in Tunisia, Fezzan in Tripolitania, in 
the Middle Nile valley, in oa&e<- in Arabia (Mecca, Medina, Jouf, Hofhoof, 
Hassa, Mascat, etc.). The largest area of it*^ distribution, however is Irak. 
The date palm has recently been introduced into Arizona, Damaraland, 
Namaqualand and Australia. 

In gardens where date palms are grown intercalary crops of other 
plants are easily arranged ; in Irak the following are mainly found ; — 

A) Treks : Juglans regia — Morns alba — Cydonia vulgaris — 
Ficus Carica Pyrus Mains — Prunus persica, P. armeniaca, P, do- 
mestica, P. Cerasus — Citrus Medica sp. et var. acida et Limetta, C. 
aurantium sp. et var. Bigaradia et var. indet., C. decumana — Mangifera 
indica — Zizyphus vulgaris, Z. Spina-Chrisii — Vitis vinifera — Puni- 
cum granatum — Olea curopaca — Musa paradisiaca *— OpuntiaFicus-indica. 

B) Herbaceous plants . Alhum Cepa — Beta xmlgaris sp et var. 
Cicla — Spinacia oleracea — Brasstca oleracea — B. campesiris — Ka- 
phanus sativum — Hibiscus esculentus — Daucus Carota — Solanum Ly- 
copersicum — 5 . tuberosum — S. Melongena var. esculenta — Lactuca 
sativa — Cynara Srolymus — Allium sativum, A porrum — Lepidium 
sattvum — Portulaca sp. — Trvgonella Foenum-graecum — Apium gra-^ 
veolens — Petroselinum sativum — Foeniculum officinale — Mentha pipe¬ 
rita, M, viridis — Lagenaria vulgaris — Cucumis Melo, C. sativus sp. 
et var. — Citrullus vulgaris — Cucurbit a Pepo sp. et var. — Vida Faba — 
Phaseolus Mungo — Vigna Catjang — Capsicum annuum — Oryza sativa — 
Triticum spp. — Hibiscus cannabinus — Gossypium spp. — Medicago 
sativa — Lawsonia inermis — Arachis hypogaea — Sesamum indicum. 

The writer investigates in turn the soil conditions, cultivations, the 
problem of irrigation, methods of fertilization, harvesting and propaga¬ 
tion. The date in ripening passess through 5 stages which the Irak 
Arabs call “ Chimiri, '' “ Khalal, " “ Rabab, '' Tamar '' ; at Aden the 
2nd and 3rd stages are called '' Karra and Batta During these 
stages the dates change in shape and colour. 

The change of colour differs according to the varieties, e«i)ecially 
during the “ Elhalal " stage when the dates may be yellow, red, yellow 
with red .spots, etc. Dates for export should not be picked too ripe, for 
if the journey is long, ripening is completed during transit. The varie- 
ties exported from Basra are especially:— " Istaamran Halawi ", 
" Khadhrawi ", " Zahidi " ; those exported from Northern Irak" Za- 
hidi ", Khastawi ", " K3iadrawi. " The export is considerable as, shown by 
Table I, which gives the value in lakhs of rupees (i lakh of rupees is worth 
10 000 pounds sterling at par) of the date export from Irak in 1919 ; — 
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Table I. — 

Export of dates from Irak 

in 1919. 


Destination 


Xu boxes 

In baskets 

ToUl 

United Kingdom. 


1 

III 

0 

III 

British India . 

. . . . . 

39 1 

34 1 

73 

United States and other countries .... 

52 

2 

54 

Arabia .. 

... . . . 

12 

II 1 

23 

Persia. 


__ ^ 1 

I ' 

2 


Totals . . . 

tIS 1 

1 

48 

888 


In 191Q, dates predominated in the export trade of Bapsra, as shown 


by the following figures ; — 

Oates.. . 217 lakhs of ru^ecb 

Wheat .... .... 27 » > ) 

Wool . . , . . , . !»>>»» » 

Hides. . 7 » »> 

Hordes . ... 2 *» » » 

Total S€8 lakhs of rupees 



Table III. — Imports into India from 1910 to 1914. 


QuanUt> in thousands Approjdmate value 
of tons in lakhs of rupees 


X9io->x9xi. 



14 

22 

1911-1912 . 



12 

19 

X 9 X 8 - 19 X 3 ... . 

. . 


12 

17 

1913-X914 . 



10 

1 

19 

Averages of the 4 years . 

• • 


It 

It 
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These figures are for total imports ; imports from Irak are conse¬ 
quently included in them. 

Tabi^e IV. — Quantities of dates exported from Basra in 1917 
classified according to the principal varieties. 


« Syer » («Istaammn . 36 576 tons 

« Hala^ ».25 900 » 

« Khadrawi ».15 240 » 

« Zahidi » . .. 4 064 »• 

Total, ... 81 78 # « 


Their value was estimated ac 73 lakhs of rupees. Packing is done in 
bags, baskets made from palm leaves, hide^, one pound cartons, 10 pound 
boxes, wooden cases containing 68 pounds net weight. 

The following portions of the tree are made use of : — the trunk of 
the date palm as timber — the pith of the growing point which is very 
nutritious — the fibre — the fronds — the mid-ribs of the fronds — their 
bases — the leaflets — the stalk of the bunches of dates. 

Diseases and pests of the date paem : — 

(^) A saproph>de, not very injurious, observed at Basra in 1920 on the 
trunk of date palms by Major C. R. Wimshxjrst. 

(S) A Tetranychus {Arachnidae), observed in 1918 by Dr. Buxton. 

(C) Parlatoria hlanchardii (Coccidee), common on the leaves of young palm 

and which cause serious injuries. 

(D) An Oryctes (Coleoptera) the larvae of which attack the crown of the 
leaves. 

(-E) The larvae of a longicom beetle (Coleoptera) which penetrates into the 
pith. 

(F) Trunk borers of the family of tne Gelechiida (Lepidoptera) seriously 
injured date palms in Irak in 1918, 1919 and 1920 ; the inflorescences 
were attacked by the small larvae of this moth. 

This is, perhaps, the most dangerous pest of the date palm. 

At the end of the ist part of his paper the writer collects in a short 
vocabulary the Arab words used and esxplains them. 

The 2nd part of the paper is entirely devoted to the results of an in¬ 
quiry made by the writer in 1919 on the yield of the date palm in Shat All 
Arab. The writer has collected in a series of synoptic tables : — the number 
of varieties of female date palms in the district (about 50) — the distri¬ 
bution of the gardens in which date palms are exclusively grown and of 
those in which other fruit trees are also grown — data of the yield per gar¬ 
den, per variety and per tree — a list of the gardens with the numbers of 
date palms and the names of the owners — the percentage of date palms 
(78 %) and that of other fruit trees (22 %) grown in the district — the 
percentages of different variecies of date palms (“ Istaamran " 45 %, 
" Halawi 32 %, “ Khadhrawi 8 %, ‘‘ Dairi '' 4 %. “ Zahidi 3 %. 
other varieties 8 %). 
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The paper ends with a bibliographical index of publications relating 
to the date palm. F. C. 

1317 - The Vitieultural WealUl of Greece. — Hassiotis, S. .(Director at the Ministry 
of Agriculture), m VFconomtsU d*AthMeit Year IT, No 25, P. 389* Athens, */t$ 
May 1922. 

Greece at present cultivates about 2 million stremmes (i stremme = 
10 ares) of land under vines. About of this area is made up of vine¬ 
yards of Old Greece. Vine growing is relatively very restricted in the new 
Provinces, except in the island of Crete. 

Moreover, phylloxera bad destroyed a large part of the vines in Ma¬ 
cedonia and Thrace. Thanks to the strict measures taken in Old Greece, 
the vines there have been protected from every attack of the disease. Nur¬ 
series of American vines are prepared for replacing vines destroyed by 
phylloxera and at the same time measure? for the control of the disease 
are studied. The production of must in Greece amounts to 3-6 million 
hectolitres a year, a quantity relatively small in comparison with the area 
cultivated. Intensive culture, the employment of chemical manures 
and an extension of the measures of control against various- disease of the 
vine, especially mildew and oidium, would increase the yield very much. 
The vineyards of Greece fully «*uffice for the home consumption of wine and 
spirits and also allow of the export of fairly large quantities annually. 

In 1920, Greece exported to foreign countne'- 

Must 403 177 kg to the value of 163 566 drachmas 

Wine 28 404 218 » » » » » 22 172 374 » 

Brandy 736 543 » » » » » 4 532 409 > 

lyees 736 543 » » » » » 2 273 432 9 


Total ... tf 141 T 81 drachmas 

These figures are certainly net remarkable for a coimtry where the 
vine is undei the best conditions for growth. Intensive cultivation of the 
vine, its protection against diseases and insect pests and progressive de¬ 
velopment and improvement of wine making promise a bright future for 
the export trade of Greece. The State, desiring to propagate as widely 
as possible vitieultural and wine making knowledge, has established spe¬ 
cial sections at the School of Industries, at the College of Agriculture at 
Athens, which collaborates with provincial wine factories, at present few 
in number, and with a School of Arboriculture and Viticulture at Patras. 
The Roussopoulos Industrial Academy which has worked with success 
for several years also deals with the spread of vitieultural and wine 
making knowledge. 

Wine making establishments, formed by associations of vine growers, 
have recently been started in addition to to those of large companies 
established long ago. This movement will certainly have satisfactory 
results for the production and trade of vitieultural produce of Greece. 

The production of raisins is estimated to average 140 million kg., 
of which •/jo are currants and ^/jo sultana®, Cretan etc. The production 
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of currants amounts on the average to 280 millions of Venetian founds 
(i Venetian pownd = kg. 0.450); it often exceeds 300 millions and some-- 
times falls as low as 200 millions of pounds. The quantity exported 
amounts to 250-340 millions of pounds. The remainder is used in indus¬ 
try for making wine, spirits, and syrup. Currants are grown on an area 
of about 700 000 stremmes^ the average yield from which is 400 pounds 
per stremme. The cost of cultivation, before the war, amounted to 50 
drachma per stremme \ reckoning interest on the average value of each 
stremme, the production of 400 pounds of currants cost 80 drachma 
or 200 drachma for 1000 pounds. During the years of the war che cost 
increased to five times as much, consequent on mobilization, dearness of 
sulphur, sulphate of copper, manure®, wages, etc. But the price of currants 
also increased proportionally reaching 600-800 drachma per 1000 pound? 
during the last two years. In 1921, owing to the rise in foreign exchange, 
the price lias reached an average of over 1800 drachma per 1000 pounds. 

The importation of foreign currency by the sale of raisins amotmted 
before the war to 80 million drachma. In 1920 and 1921 the sum imported 
rose to about 200 million drachma, and it is estimated that in 1922 the sum 
that will be imported by the export of thi'^ produce will be 450 million 
drachma. 

Raisins are grown in Greece to a great extent by the vine-growers 
themselves wh'> employ also the member® of their families on this form 
of cultivation, so that a large portion of the wages go to them. 

G. A. B. 

1318 ~ Deep Ploughing of the Soil and Its Effect on Vine Chlorosis. — errichkixi, p., 

in Giornalc vintcolo. Vol I^XVIIl, No, 35 , PP 372 - 374 , and No 39, pp. 383-385 Ca¬ 
nale Monferralo, September 17 and 21, 1022. 

After a very wet autumn and winter, serious cases of vine chlorosis 
are often observed in the spring, especially on calcareous soils. This 
is due to the water, which is almost saturated with carbon dioxide, hav¬ 
ing dissolved a large amount of calcium carbonate. Owing to the coag¬ 
ulating power of the calcium carbonate the colloidal substances ad¬ 
sorb large quantities of iron salts, and the vine is deprived of the iron it 
requires. Similar instances have already been studied by Ppeiffbr 
in the case of the nitrogen adsorbed by calcic zeolites. Not only is the 
iron thus removed, but an excess of calcium bicarbonate is formed in 
the soil which neutralises the acid sap of the roots which plays such an 
important part in plant nutrition. In addition, an alteration of the 
texture of the soil takes place in calcareous land and this prevents the 
free circulation of air. 

According to the hypothesis put forward by Goba, iron salts are 
the carriers of oxygen in the plant and thus control the respiration in¬ 
terchanges in the tissues. When iron is not absorbed chlorosis follows 
as a result of root asphyxiation. The various types of Riparia, which 
have very well developed organs of respiration and transpiration, turn 
yellow sooner than other vines if grown on calcareous soils. The vol- 
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ume of oxygen given out is larger than that contained in the carbon 
dioxide absorbed ; this excess oxygen is furnished by the salts of the cell- 
sap which undergo reduction (Schlosing) ; to the same cause is probably 
to be attributed the yellow colour of the chlorophyll. If nascent hydro¬ 
gen is bubbled through a solution of chlorophyll, the green solution chan¬ 
ges colour imtil it becomes similar to that of the chlorophyll of chlorotic 
plants. Therefore this loss of colour is a reduction phenomenon. 

In spring, owing to the rise in temperature, the adsorbent power 
of the soil greatly decreases, thus placing the nutrient elements at the 
disposal of the plants. This occurs much less in calcareous soils than in 
others, as owing to their slight permeability to water and gases, the ground 
long remains cold and ill-ventilated ; this adds to the troubles due to 
want of iron 

On calcareous soils, deep ploughing is most beneficial, especially 
in preventing chlorosis Soils that have been well-worked not only 
have the power of storing up more water than unploughed soils, but also 
encourage new reactions producing a store of heat which tends^to decrease 
absorption and to promote the development of microorganisms. The 
coagulation phenomena are increased by the formation of hydrogels which 
impart a granular structure to the soil , further, the mineralisation of 
the organic matters is promoted, and the formation of organic hydro- 
sols which help in the formation of impermeable layers, is hindeied The 
author therefore advocates the frequent working of the soil at the propei 
seasons, and the application of a suitable organic fertiliser A. de B 

1319 - Storage of Ckiniferous Tree Seed. — Tillotson, C K (Vort^X Exammcr, Forest Ser 
vice, tTnited State's Department of Agriculture), m Journal of Agricultural Research 
Vol XXII, No 0, pp 179 510, 2 fig, Wa^^hingtoii, 1 > C nov 16, 1921 

During the period from igog to igi3 the United States Forest Ser¬ 
vice was especially active in its reforestation programme, for which pur¬ 
pose large quantities of seed were needed. In the year igio alone 63,000 
pounds of seed were collected. A good seed crop in any region is often 
followed by one or more very poor crops. Tn consequence it is desirable 
to collect during good year*- sufficient seed to last several years. The 
Forest Service followed this course and was then confronted with the 
problem of the storage of the seed so that it would not deterioiate great¬ 
ly in germinative capacity and energy before it could be used. vSimilar 
problems had already been studied in Europe, chiefly by C1ESI.AR 
and by Haack, but they were confined to four species only, thiee of which 
were European. In order to meet an immediate need for information, 
it seemed desirable to extend them in order to include those Amer¬ 
ican species most used in reforestation operations on the national 
forests. These species were westeni yellow pine {Pinus ponderosalfics^), 
western white pine (Pinus monticola Dougl.), white pine {Pinus strobus 
Einn.), Engelmann spruce {Ptcea engelmanni Engelm.), Douglas fir (Pseu- 
dotsugae iaxifoHa (Daw.) Britton), and Dodgepole pine {Pmus contorfa 
Doud.). The study should now be continued with the more sensitive 
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coniferous seeds, the true firs, the cedars, arborvitas, redwoods, and the 
numerous species of American hardwoods of which so little is known. 

On account of the large number of variable factors involved (6 spe¬ 
cies of seed, 5 kinds of containers, 13 storage points, and 3 temperature 
conditions at each of these points), the general conclusions are by no 
means fully supported by the results in every individual test. It is 
thought, however, that the average results are a safe criterion of what 
may in general be expected from coniferous seed under storage condi¬ 
tions 

Fresh seed, with the wings removed, of the species previously men¬ 
tioned was obtained during the autumn and winter of 1908-9 in the amounts 
and from the sources indicated below 

Picea enqelmannt, 10 pounds, San I«abel National Forest, Colorado 
Pinu^ monticola, 55 pounds, Coeur d’Alene National Forest Idaho 
Pinus contoria^ 12 pounds, Deerlodge National Forest, Montana 
Pinus pondero^a, 70 pounds Boise National T'orest, Idaho 
Pinus strohus, 30 ix>unds, New York State 

Pseudoisusa taji,tfoUa, 25 pounds, San Isabel National Forest, Colorado 

Kach lot of seed was di\dded roughly into portions ol about 600 to 
800 seeds each, and these were distnbuited cqiialh among the following 
container*' 

1) Ordinary manila paper com envelopes 

2) Similarly envelopes soaked in melted paraffin 

3) Cotton Cloth bags 

4) Similar ba|ts soaked in boiled linseed oil and dried 

5) Glass bottlefc which rfter ffilmg were sealed air-tight with paraffin 

Seed of all six species stores in each of the five containers consti¬ 
tuted one test set of samples. For convenience in handling, shipping, 
and storing, each test was placed in a small wooden box lined with a wire 
mesh to prevent the access of rodents 

It was one puipo*'e of the study to determine whether seed dete¬ 
riorated in storage to a greater extent in one geographical region than 
in another. Thirteen places of storage, were then selected from widely 
separated parts of the United States 

Another point on which it was hoped this study would throw some 
light was the effect of different conditions of temperature on seed in stor¬ 
age. At each of the geographical points mentioned, accordingly, the 
cooperators in the study were requested to store the seed under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions of temperature : 

1. Ordinary indoor temperature, such as an office shelf where the 
temperature would always be above the freezing point. 

2. Fluctuating temperature, as in an outbuilding or unheated 
garret where the temperature would follow rather closely the actual out¬ 
door variations. Proximity to a stable was to be avoided. 

3. Fairly uniform low temperature, such as prevails in as unheat¬ 
ed basement or cellar. 
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The study was planned to cover a period of approximately five years. 

The seed was sent to the 13 points of storage during March, 1909. 
In January, 1910, and again in January, 1911, 1912, and 1914, three 
test sets (one stored at each of the three temperatiire conditions) were 
forwarded by express from each of the storage points to Washington, D. C. 
for testing. 

Tests were then carried out after the seed has been in storage for 
one, two, three and five years. It is unlikely that seed in commercial 
quantities, would be stored for a longer time, but some of the seeds which 
had been stored in bottles were carried over for another five years and 
tested in 191*. 

The seed-testing operation was a simple but rather large undertak¬ 
ing as during each of the four years 195 germination tests were made for 
each of the six species. Two hundred seeds were used in each test. 

Ordinary green-house wooden flats were filled with fresh sand and 
the seed was scattered uniformly and covered with ^/g to ^ inch of sand. 
The temperature was kept from ycP F in day time to 50® F at night. A 
careful daily record of the germination was kept, summarised by the A. 
in 9 tables giving the average germination per cent, for seed stored in 
different containers and under different temperature conditions, and 
also the average germination per cent for all 4 years at the different ele¬ 
vations 

The conclusions (based only on six species, and therefore not ap¬ 
plicable to all species of coniferous seed) may be stated as follows : 

1) storage of coniferous seed in an tight bottles is far superior in eve^y respect to 
storage in any other container The aveiage germination foi the 5 year peruxl. of seed 
stored in bottles over that stored in the next best container wa^ 22 per cent 

2) Thoroughly air-dried coniferous seed stored in ir*tight bottles is little, if at all. 
affected by such differences in temperatures as exist between a location where the tern 
perature follows the natural fluctuations, a location indoors where the temperature ucvei 
fall® below freezing, and a location in a ordinary cellar or basement 

1) Coniferous seed stored in air-tight bottles is bttle u at all affecte<l by the geogra 
phic location of the storage point 

0 The quality of coniferous see<l, by which is meant its value in term of both 
gemnndtive energy and genninative abihtv i*- much supcxior in the rase ot seed stored in 
an air-tight bottle to that stored m any other receptable This is seen even at the end ot 
one year of storage 

s) Following the air tight bottle, the various containers, in the order of thcii me 
rit, fall into the following equence: paper bag paraffined, paper bag, cloth bag, and oiled 
doth bag It should be noted that an ordinary paper bag close<l at the top is superior to 
a cloth bag for seed storage The oiled cloth bag is piactically worthless as a container 

6 ' The use of any of the containers except the air-tight bottle, results in such rapid 
deterioration after one or two years of storage undei the temperature conditions of this ex 
periment as to render the seed, particularly of Hngelmann spruce, Douglas fir, and white 
pine, of very little worth 

7' S^torage at the indoor temperature is ‘superior to that at fluctuating or low 
temperatures Storage at the low temperature shows the poorest results This low 
temperature has reference not to a low uniform temperature of freezing or less but to that 
of an ordinary cellar or basement. The difference in germination percentage is not great 
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under these three conditions but Is «aufficieiit to make indoor storage preferable to the 
oth^ two conditions 

8) Some geographic locations of relativ«*ly high altitude* and of low relative humidities 
stand out as exceptionally favourable localities for seed storage, others are unfavourable 
and should be avoided where ordinaiy methods of storage are followed No one of the 
geographic locations shows marked superiority over another when the seeds are stored in 
airtight bottles 

9) In respect to sustained vitality, the seeds employed in this study range themselves 
in the following sequence, with the strongest first . western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, 
western while pme, white pine, Kugelmann spruce, and Douglas fir. 

The striking superiority of the seeds stored in the air-tight bottles 
over those stored in any other container, is particularly true when the 
storage period extends ^yond one year and is more striking in the case 
of Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine than in that of I/^dge- 
pole, western yellow, and western white pines. The seeds of the first 
three species are apparently more likel3’^ to deteriorate than those of the 
last three and after two years of storage are of little worth. 

The germination of the seed before it was put in storage was at least 
equal to that of the seed stored in bottles at the end of one year. 

At the end of five years the bottle-stored seed of all species, except 
western yellow pine, is practicall5^ or supeiior to that stored for 

onl3^ one year in cloth bags, and the bottle-stored seed of western yellow 
pine is superior to that stored for two years in any of the other contain¬ 
ers. Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, and lyodgepole pine seed stored 
in bottles, western yellow pine in oiled cloth bags, Lodgepole pine in cloth 
and oiled cloth bags, and western white pine in paper and paraffined pa¬ 
per bags show some appreciation in quality at the end of the second year 
over that at the end of the first ; there is in general a marked and fairh' 
uniformdeteriorationof seed fora 3-year period, after which it is less rapid. 

Various experiments with tree seed tend to prove that .storage at 
a uniformly low temperature (o^ to 32® F.) is preferable to that at higher 
temperatures 

Ordinary ba.sements and cellars for storing seed in unsealed contain- 
ners are to be avoided and in northern temperate climates, storage in¬ 
doors where the temperature never goes below freezing, is preferable to 
storage where the temperature follows the natural variations. 

The bottle-stored seed in this study was not affected by climatic 
conditions at the points of storage. Two of the points, Dundee and 
Waukegan, which the study indicates were very unfavourable storage 
points when ordinary methods of storage are followed, appear in the case 
of bottle-stored seed to be among the most favorable locations. 

Some of the bottle-stored seed exposed to the air at the end of 5 years, 
and afterwards resealed was carried over for another 5 years and tested 
in 1919, under the same conditions as in previous years. This part of* 
the experiments cannot truly indicate whether seed can be successfully" 
stored for 10 years without great deterioration, but does give an idea of 
the relative sustained vitality of the species concerned. 
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Kngelniann spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine failed to germinate 
while I/odgeploe pine germinated to the extent of 9 per cent., and 
completed its germination in 90 days, western yellow-pine 22 per cent, 
in 75 days, and western white pine 6.5 per cent, in 130 days. A. d. B. 

1320 - An Investigation into the Relation between Height Growth of Trees and 
Meteorological Ck>nditions. — Kilay, W. B. and Cani^iffb, N , in Oxford Forestry 
Memoirs, No, i. Oxford, igaa. 

Preliminary investigation into the relation between height, growth of 
trees and meteorological conditions from data were collected in Bagley 
Wood, near Oxford. The height increments of a number of vigorous young 
trees (average heigt 2 ^ metres) of different species were measured twice 
a week during the growing season of 1921. Some data had also been collect¬ 
ed in 1920. These measurements were then considered in conjunction 
with different climatic factors, such as temperature, rainfall, siinshine, wind, 
etc. Special attention was paid to Sitka spruce, Corsican pine and Euro¬ 
pean larch, in each case eleven trees being kept under observation. A few 
Douglas fir, Pinus ponderosa, Abies grandis and Japanese larch were also 
meavsured. Beech was taken as a type of broadleaved trees. 

The conifers which were observed fell into three groups distinguished 
by the periods of growth : 

a) Corsican pine and Scots pine grow most rapidly at the end of May ; 

b) Sitka spruce. Doughs fir, and A. sirandis grow most rapidly in the latter part of 
June. In both these groups growth commences at the end of April and ceased in July or 
early August; 

c) In Huropean and Japanese larch the whole growth was from two to four weeks later 
than in the other conifers, and growth was more regularly distributed over the whole period. 

d) Beech differs markedly from the conifers in that it grows very rapidly during 
May and only slowly during June and the early part of july. 


The following table gives the maximum daily increment and the annual 
growth of the most vigorous tree of eacli species observed in 1921 : 




1 

Maximum daily 
increment 

1 Annual growth 



i 

in mm. 

1 in cm. 

Sitka spruce. 


1 

.... I 

22.0 

83 

Corsican pine. 


, . . . . 1 

13.3 

43 

Inarch. 


1 

7-3 ! 

29 

Thufa plicata . 


, .... 

4.3 

i6 

Douglas fir. 


r ^ • 

15.3 

49 

Beech.. 



33-5 

66 


The figures for Sitka spruce and beech are about normal, for Corsican 
pine and Douglas fir a little low, while for larch and Thuja pUcata they are 
v^ry low. T, plicata showed a certain amount of growth during the winter 
of 1921-2, and also a small growth of the previous year's shoot during the 
growing season of 1921. 
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The effect of the hot^ dry season of 1921 was both to shorten the grow¬ 
ing season and to reduce the daily increments. 

With regard to the influence of climatic factors on growth, in Corsican 
pine and Sitka spruce the closest relationship observed was that between 

Growth %n height of same species of forest trees 


m m 



a b in 


Explanation 

a a* dally growth , h) ^ aatiual growth 

I == Sitka pine, 2 «= Corsican pine, 3) larch; 4) «= Thuja phatta; 5 = Douglas 
fit ; 6 *«= beech 

the daily height increments and maximum shade temperature It appeared 
that temperature was more important than all other factors put together 
in determining variations in the rate of growth Inarch gave a similar result 
when the mean shade temperature did not rise above igp C and the water 
supply was sufficient as in 1920, but in 1921, when the mean shade tempera- 
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ture rose above tgO C there was an indication that growth was de¬ 
pressed. 

The comparison of annual height increments of Corsican pine with tem¬ 
perature showed that an increase in mean air temperature during the whole 
growing period causes a decrease in the annual growth, whereas a rise in 
the mean daily temperattire causes an increase in the daily increment. 
At present no explanation of these facts can be advanced, but it is suggestive 
that annual increment was found to be inversely related to mean soil tem¬ 
perature at 6 inches below the surface for May and June. 

For good annual increment the rainfall of the growing period appeared 
to be more important than that of the previous winter period. G. A. B. 

1321 - Colonial Timbers and the Work of the Bordeaux Colonial Institute. — AnnaUs 

de VInUttui Colonial de Bordeaux^ pp 193-207 Paris-Bordeaux, July-Atiir 1022 
The object of this paper is to prove that France can satisfy her timber 
requirements, which increased very much after the war (about 8 million 
cubic m. a year), without having to depend on foreign timber, by utilis¬ 
ing the hitherto neglected forest resources of her Colonial possessions 
As a matter of fact the forest in French Colonies cover considerable 
areas as can be seen from Table I. 


TabIvE I. — Forest areas in French Colonies. 


Tunisia. 






500 000 ha 

Algeria.. 

. 

. , 

. . . 


. . 

2 350 000 » 

Morooco .. 

. 


. . . 



r 500 000 » 

Ivory Coast . . 

. . . 


> . . . 



12 000 000 » 

Gaboon . . ... 

. . . . . 

, . . 

. . . 


. 

30 000 000 » 

Cameroon. 

. . . . • 

► . 

. . . 

. 


12 000 000 » 

Madagascar . 

. . . . . 

. . . 

. • . 

, 


39 000 000 » 

Indo-Chfna. 

. . . . 

, 

. . . . 

. . 

. 

25 000 000 » 

Guiana. 

. 

• • 

. . . . 

• * 


5 000 000 » 


Table II gives in a rather incomplete and approximate manner the 
exports from French Colonies properly so-called. 

Detailed examination of statistics of timber exports from certain 
French Colonies to countries to which they were consigned show that 
before the war wood was sent to France in small quantities ; a large amount 
was sent to Germany but since the war the quantity has always been small, 
for example, for the exports from the Ivory Coast from 1916 to 1920 the 
average was 14 % to France and 86 % to foreign countries (especially the 
United States and Kngland). 

Since 1917, the Bordeaux Colonial Institute has investigated the best 
means of utili.sing Colonial timbers ; further, it encouraged botanical 
and forestry research so as to obtain still better knowledge of the species 
of trees which form the Colonial forests and which are known, thank^ 
to the publications of Pierre, R. P. Kxaine, Uecomte and Chevaeihk 
(regarding the Ivory Coast and Gaboon), of Ckevaeier (regarding Tonkui), 
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Tabee II. — Exports of wood from French Colonies from 1911 /o 1920. 


' 'Voods 

Ivory Coast 

Gaboon 

Madagascar 

Indo-China 

Guiana 



kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

steres 

or - . 

1911 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

23 814 188 kg 

102 240 000 

3 248 168 

I 1x6 773 

8 143 745 

524 943 

7 900 
20 955 

1912 

Common . • 
Exotic . . 

30489783 kg 

; j 

95 747 000 

3517739 

2 929 742 

12 008 265 
169 643 

851 
18 828 

1913 ! 

Common . . | 
Exotic . . j 

42 651 829 kg 

- 

150 688 000 

I 622 540 

4 857 594 

I I 700 552 

160 289 

23135 

308 835 

1914 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

1 

i 

141 054 563 kg 

87457000 

1 

I 472 480 * 
I 1846833 

12 008 265 
159 643 

21135 
54 835 

1915 ' 

Common . . j 
Exotic . . 1 

17867371 kg 

1 

18 762 000 

i 

2558011 ! 
j 948419 j 

6 196 000 

1 877 597 

i 1083 850 

1916 

Common . . 1 
Exotic . . 

8 133 stores 

8 091 000 

3940134 

784 984 

5 432 000 

i 

! 

I 404 

1917 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

12817 stercs 

4 646 000 

~ -- 

2 920 023 
79 049 

4 793 700 

1 558 

1918 

Common . . | 
Exotic . . 

1 ' 

1 _ 

j37 388 steres 

. 2 030 000 

r' 

1 

1 2 096 803 

1 167 883 

. 

\ 

1 

j 10 912 700 

1 ' 

i 

j 263 

1919 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

36 229 stercs 

1 

j 

1 

5 359 916 
564 089 

j 

j 8 568 700 

i 

1 558 

1920 

Common . , 
Exotic . . 

61 682 steres 

27 732 000 

6 364 263 

4 743 056 

I 727 000 

2 3X0 


of Louvee (regarding Madagascar), of Bertin (regarding the Ivory Coast, 
Cameroon, Gaboon and Guiana). 

At the present time the forest trees of French Colonies are sufficiently 
known botanically and technically, but their exploitation presents some 
difficulties. To begin with, the predominance of a given tree never occurs 
in the Colonial forests, as it does in European and American forests, 
but such forests are formed of an approximately even mixture of many 
species, so that for profitable e^qploitation it would be necessary thrit all 
the different classes of trees should be utiUsable :— timber for cabinet^ 
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work, btiilding timber, wood for paper pulp, etc. Moreover, there are serious 
difficulties as ITegards labour, especially in certain Colonies ; these might 
be solved by texUporary emigration. I^astly manufacturers and merchants 
must accustom themselves to make use of timbers from French Colonief 

Area of forests in French Colonies. 
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which can be advantageously substituted for more expensive foreign 
timbers. 

Xo carry out the whole of this programme the public authorities 
must take wide action, helped in this matter by the various State oigani-^ 
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sations and by every Colonial Government. To assist this movement, 
the Bordeaux Colonial Institute assembled, on the occasion of this year’s 
fair, a Congress on Colonial timbers at which were to be discussed, by 
means of ii committees all the scientific, technological, industrial, 
commercial, general and special questions regarding the utilization of the 
forest resources of th French Colonies, especially from the standpoints of 
the requirements of the Mother-country and of the commercial progress 
of the port of Bordeaux. 

F. C. 

1322 - Aflas Oedar-Wood Oil. — Massy, in Chtmte et IndustfUt Vol. VIII, No. 2, 
pp. 464-465, bibliography of n publicationF. Paris, Aug. 1022 
Atlas cedar-wood oil is obtained by distilling sawdust of Cedtus 
atlantica Mariette under water. It is a clear, yellow, balsamic liquid which 
becomes ropy at about 2800. It has remarkable pharmaceutical properties 
and can advantageously be used in place of sandal-wood oil in therapeu¬ 
tics. A small industry was started in Algeria, near Constantine and was 
afterwards abandoned; but the high price reached by sandal-wood 
oil has caused people at present to renew research on Atlas cedar-wood 
oil. The cedar resource*^ are enormous ; the forests of Middle Atlas could 
furnish at least 600 tons of oil a year, and as the production would exceed 
the requirements of the pharmaceutical industry, the u^^e of the oil in the 
scent and soap industry should be tested. 

A. de B. 


LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

1323 - Pathogenetic Consequences dlqlfeeding Cattle on Cakes made of Cacao-Bean 

Shells, — Eberharo, in BerUner TiairUltche Wochemchriit, Year XXXVIII, pp. 333- 
335. Beilin, July 2, 1922. 

The present dearth of the commonest stock-feeds has led several cattle 
owners of Caymen (East Prussia) to feed animals on their farms with 
cakes made from the shells of the cacao-bean. In 7 farms, out of 10 where 
this new feed had been used, the animals showed signs of intestinal irri¬ 
tation and of diarrhoea ; in 5, cutaneous affections in the form of diffuse 
eczema showed themselves, while the milk yield was considerably de¬ 
creased. The author does not actually assert that all the above morbid 
symptoms are specifically due to feeding the cattle on the shells of the cacao- 
bean, althoi^h the decrease in milk yield is certainly attributable to this 
cause, as it showed itself when these shells were fed and ceased as soon 
as the latter were no longer given. 

E. F. 

1^324 ~ L up lnlSIB in Hones. — RBUmARDT, R., in MonatshefU fur prttkHickfTinhdU 
kuuie, VrA. XXXni, Nos. 4-6, pp. 174-179. Stuttgart, June 30, 1922. 

Four horses that had eaten a small quantity of lupins showed symp¬ 
toms of poisoning, and three of them dieij after 7-8-9 days respectively. 
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All the animals suffered from a general disturbance of the circulatory 
S3^tem, had a high temperature, lost their appetite and were unable to 
retain urine ; the mucous membrane, where it coiild be seen, was of a 
yellowish colour. In addition, each horse showed a special syndrome of 
symptoms. In the first animal, the nervous system was attacked (as 
was shown by cramp, spasmodic torticollis, trismus, and incapacity to 
keep on its feet) ; the second and third suffered from disturbances of the 
digestive system (colic, loss of appetite), and the fourth showed every 
sign of paralysis. Anatomical-pathological examination revealed serious 
lesions in all four horses, the liver being chiefly affected (parenchymatous 
hepatitis, jaundice), and petechial lesions occurred throughout all the 
organs. 

Stress should be laid on the fact that a small quantity of unsweetened 
lupin s€ted was enough to produce such serious toxic symptoms that death 
was caused in three out of the four cases ; further, it is noteworthy that 
blue lupins are as poisonous as the yellow variety. Horses appear to be 
much more susceptible than sheep to the toxic properties of lupin seeds ; 
this had been already observed by several authors. The greatest caution 
should therefore be exercised in feeding lupins to horses ; in all cases, the 
seeds should be sweetened and given in small quantities. 

E. F. 


S325 - Johne*s Disease (chronic bacterial Dysentery or Paratuberculosis of Cattle). — 

BrACH, B. A and Hastit'^cs, E. G , in Agncultural Experiment Station, Univernty 

of Wisconsin, Bulletin 343, pp. 2-22, 6 figs. Madison (Wis.) May 1922. 

Johnk's disease is so called after the name of the discoverer of the 
etiological agent but it also (according to various writers and countries) 
bears the names of paratuberculosis, chronic bacterial dysentery, Laalard 
disease (Norway), “ Kaltbrandigkeit '' (Switzerland), Serapie (England and 
Scotland). It is fairly common in England, Switzerland, and Denmark 
where it causes considerable losseir ; in 1908 it was discovered for the first 
time in the United States (Pennsylvania) by U. Picarson, and has at pre¬ 
sent been reported in the territories of 8 States. Animals suf^ceptible 
to the disease are cattle, rarely sheep and goats ; the etiological agent is 
Johnb's bacillus, which enters the bodies of cattle in their food and drink 
and multiplies enormously in the walls of the intestines and in the lym¬ 
phatic glands nearest to them. As the disease progresses many bacilli are 
excreted at the same time as the dung and may thus be ingested by other 
animals. The clinical symptoms show themselves slowly and it appears 
that at least 6 months must elapse from the time of infection before it 
can be clinically identified. A characteristic fact is the progressive emac¬ 
iation which reduces the animal to a mere skeleton ; the secretion of 
ipilk becomes very much reduced and may cease entirely ; the eyes be¬ 
come sunk in their orbits as infra-orbital fat is lacking ; generally there is 
no fever. Another obvious symptom is the diarrhoea which appears and 
disappears at irregular intervals. The s3mdrome might be mistaken for 
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that of tuberculosis, but the latter is excluded by the emaciated appear¬ 
ance and by there being no reaction to tuberculin. 

Pathological anatomy reveals injuries of relatively small importance 
in comparison with the extreme wasting of the animah; it might be said 
that the only characteristic alteration is the thickening of the intes¬ 
tinal wall ; it may vary in extent and degree, but is more often found as 
far up as the ileo-caecal valve and consists in the enlargement and thicken¬ 
ing of small folds of the intestinal wall Moreover, in the case of the normal 
intestine, the folds disappear when the wall is stretched, while they do not 
disappear when the intestine is diseased. The data available at i>resent 
tend to show that the disease is tran<=mitted from one herd to another 
by bringing an infected animal into a healthy herd. Tliis is particularly 
easy owing to the fact, mentioned previously, that the clinical symptoms 
do not appear until long after infection has commenced Two Kngli^hmen, 
Messrs. Twort and Ingram who have used improved methods of research 
for diagnosing the disease in its early stages, have succeeded in preparing 
a substance similar to tuberculin, both in the way it is prepared and 
the method of u^e. This substance has up to the pre^^ent given good 
results in Kurofie, and is now being subjected to verification tests in Amer 
ica it is obtained by the culture, on special media, for at least three 
months, of organisms which cause the disease At the end of the period 
the cultures containing the bacilli are heated so a^' to kill the bacilli, and 
«ire preserved by taking special precautions. 

The disease does not appear to be trau'-mitted directly by the mother 
to the new-born animal ; but the separation of the mother from the young 
animal is certainly a good precaution to prevent the latter from being plac¬ 
ed in an environment favourable for the contraction of the disease. 

E. F. 


1^26 “ Disease of Newly-Born Rabbits. —n , m Bassa Cotu^ Rtvtsta degh aiuva- 
tort d^ftalta, Year III, No pp 1252-12Molas«;ana ((xenoa), August 1922 

The author has made a study of a disease which attacks recently- 
born rabbits. The number of these animals affected with this malady 
during the first few days of their life is very great and the result is always 
fatal. About 24 hours before death a viscous saliva is seen to flow from 
the lips and spread over the hair covering the cheeks ; the animals lose 
their characteristic rigidity, and the muscles of the body relax, and the coat 
becomes excessively glossy , somnolence and lack of response to stimuli 
which occur during the early stages of the disease pass into a profound 
coma very soon terminating in death. 

An anatomo-pathological examination revealed the characteristic 
symptoms of diffuse septicaemia ; small, slightly mobile bacteria were 
found in the viscera. When death ensued on the fifth, or seventh day 
after birth, the pathological symptoms were more localised being especially 
noticeable in the intestines and lungs ; sometimes dead individuals were 
found free from all signs of general congestion and haemorrhagia, only the 
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intestines and neighbouring glands showing any lesions* The number 
of the above-mentioned bacteria in the intestines was very large, but few 
of these micro-organisms foimd their way into the other organs, or into the 
blood The author attributes the disease to these bacteria which resemble 
the common BactUus coU, and is of the opinion that the malady is spread 
’by the milk sucked from the dam, or else by umbilical, or possibly intra- 
vaginal, infection He has succeeded in banishing the disease fairly quickly 
by carefully disinfecting the doe-rabbit both before and after the young 
were bom, and by special disinfection of the hutches The use of vaccin 
and serum is also to be recommended, as both kinds of treatment have 
given the same results 

E F. 

1327 - Present Cost in Germany of a Kilogram of Starch or its Equivalent in 
different Feeds as compared with that before the war. — parow, in Zeitschnft 
fur SiHniustndii^triey Year XLV, No 39, p 265 Berlin, September 28, 1922 

From the table given below it appears that at the present market 
prices ruling in Germany i kg of starch or its equivalent costs least in raw 
potatoes, and then come in progressive order dry potato pulp, potato 
flakes, maize, barley, oats 

As compared with 1912, potatoes show the minimum rise in 
price, then follow in progressive order dry pulp, flakes, oats, maize, 
barley 

As regards the average increase m the price of feeds as compared 
with 1912, potatoes cost iii times as much m September 1922, dry pulp 
160 times, flakes 240 times, oats 260 times, maize 273 times and barley 291 
times as much 

In comparison with oats, barley and maize, therefore, potatoes and 
potato products (flakes and pulp) show the least increase in price and 


Pjtte on tht German market of some feeds 
and of I kg of starch equivalent furnished by them 
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Potatoes 

16 0 

45 


50 

III 

027 

29.59 

1096 

Dry potato mash 

50-9 

10 0 


16 0 

160 

0 20 

31 40 

1570 

Oats j 

596 

18 9 


490 

260 

032 

82 22 

257*0 

Barley 

66 d 

165 


48.0 

291 

0 25 

72 07 

288.2 

Potato flakes 

68.8 

16 4 


40.0 

244 

0.24 

5814 

242 2 

Maize 

80 3 

186 


508 

*73 

0.23 

63 26 

3730 
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Starch vetVue of feeds before and after the War. 



Explai^ation : 

« =* pure starch value according to Kbu^nbr ; b =« relation between the local value 
in 1922 and 1913 ; c relation between the local value in 192^ and 1913. 

I potatoes ; 2 «• dry potato pulp; 3 ** oats ; 4 barley; 5 ** flaked potatoes; 
6 « maize. 
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consequently in the last three feeds 1 kg. of starch value costs the 
least. F. D. 

1328 - Comparison between Calcium Chloride and other Calcium Saits as a Stock 

Feed. I*OBW, O., in SUddeutsche LandwirUchaftliche Tierzuckt, Year pp. 13-15. 

Mutiich-Hanover, January 27, 1922 

Calcium salts, the carbonate (chalk), and the phosphate have hitherto 
been fed to young stock in the form of a powder mixed with their rations, 
for the purpose of promoting bone development. Recent experiments 
have proved that the calcium salts present in the blood and muscles have 
other no less important functions than that of building up the skeleton, 
and must be regarded as factors essential to the normal working of the 
living organism. It is not known at present how much of the powdered 
calcium given to the animals is assimilated by the blood and tissues or 
in what percentage is absorbed by the stomach. In any case, it is neces¬ 
sary to administer the calcium salts in a form soluble in water and which 
can be easily assimilated. 

The use of chalk, the calcium compound generally employed, has 
many drawbacks, as calcium carbonate is dissolved by the acid in the gas¬ 
tric juice, which acid is required for digestion and is indispensable for the 
digestion of albuminoid substances. 

In order to produce any perceptible effect on the organism, a very 
large amount of chalk (50 gm.), must be ingested daily ; this requires for 
solution 18 litres of gastric juice which is thereby completely neutralised 
and rendered relatively incapable of digesting the remainder of the ration. 
Further, the lack of gastric juice allows the numerous bacteria in the stom¬ 
ach to multiply freely. These statements have been proved by the re¬ 
sults of some pig-feeding experiments in which the animals given maize, 
blood-meal and chalk developed more slowly than those that had received 
no chalk. The author is of opinion that calcium chloride is preferable 
to chalk, if given in much smaller quantities, as its effects are quite as 
beneficial and rapid as those of calcium carbonate and it has fewer draw¬ 
backs. In addition, calcium chloride is of therapeutic value in the case 
of certain specific diseases (diarrhoea, and sometimes in deficient bone 
development) whereas chalk has no such property. 

Chloride of calcium is more expensive than carbonate of calcium, but 
is used in smaller quantities and produces a great increase in the live weight 
of stock, especially in the case of pigs. The results of experiments on 
young cows given carbonate of calcium showed an average increase in 
live weight of 100 kg., as against 126 kg. obtained with the chloride. In 
other experiments with 15 cows, the animals fed calcium chloride increased 
10.1 % in live weight, while those given calcium carbonate only increased 
8.5 %• If only the 6 youngest cows are taken into account, the average 
live weight increase was 20.5 % with calcium chloride, and 15.3 % with 
Calcium carbonate. This shows clearly the superiority of the chloride, 
especially in the case of young, growing animals. 

E. Fa 
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1329 - Hybridism in the Genesis of tame Races of Birds. — ghigi, a., in Genettca, 

Nederlandesch Ttjdschnft voor Erfchjkhttds- en Afstatnintncsleer, Vol. IV, No. 3-4, 

pp. 364-374- Hague, May-July 11J22. 

The writer recapitulates the results of his experiments with poultry 
and pigeons, adding a few remarks on'the value of hybridization in the 
genesis of tame races and consequently of species. 

Ethical or physiological fixity is a necessary condition for taming 
a species or a race of birds. 

Wandering and fixity seem to form a pair of antagonistic characters 
which perhaps, in their heredity, follow the rule of divergence. 

For about twenty years the writer tried to breed, in full liberty, pheas- 
sanls of the genera Gennaats, Catreus, Diardigallus, CrossopHlon, Chry- 
solophus (that is to say those belonging to species which show least wild¬ 
ness in captivity) and he found that when the young birds became full 
grown they flew away and did not return. This was specially the case 
in late autumn and early spring when the seasons were changing. To 
this wandering is due the fact that the golden pheasant and the silver 
pheasant, which have bred in captivity for centuries, have not become 
tame. 

The writer tried crossing tame guinea-fowl {Numida melcagris) and 
iV. ptilorhyncha imported from Erythrea (erratic but monogamous in 
the breeding season). He thus obtained .some guinea-fowl which did not 
scatter and which bred. In succession he got several re-crossings even 
when at liberty; the progeny finally flew away. 

In generations succeeding the first crossing of the two species of guinea- 
fowl, their distinctive characters may re-appear combined in a different 
correlation to that persisting in the parents and even combined with in¬ 
termediate characters found in Fi. In a former publication (Ricerche si- 
stematiche e sperimeiitali suUe Numidinee, Memorie della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze di Bologna, 1911), the writer also indicated the intermediate 
characters and new correlations which distinguish the geographical breeds, 
considered by ornithologists as distinct species. 

Regarding poultry, the writer has recorded the fertility of hybrids 
between several tame breeds and Gallus sonnerati. He got progeny 
with Bantam chickens of the bankiva t3rpe, with cross-bred chickens 
between Java and Padua chicken and with silky blacks (i). He 
also had several reciprocal recrossings between hybrids of Fj and GaU 
lus sonnerati, corresponding to the formula (sonnerati X bankiva) X 
bankiva. On the other hand the hybrids of Fj were few in number. 

Generally, all the hybrids proved equally fertile. 

Gallus sonnerati turned out quite sedentary; in view of the absolute 
fertility of its hybrids with tame poultry, it is possible that this species may 
have participated in the production of certain races of tame poultry. 


(1) See : — A, OHtGi, Ricerche suirincrodamento dei Gallus sonnerati con polli dome- 
stid. Memorte della R, Acc. delle Sctenze dt Bologna, 1916. 
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But it is impossible to say what these breeds are for the following reasons : 
— the Fj hybrids show a kind of general dominance of the characters 
of hankiva ; re-crossings with tame poultry loses all trace of the morpho¬ 
logical characters of sonnerati ; re-crossings with sonnerati show decid 
edly the morphological external appearance of that species. 

The hybrids of Gallus varius with G, hankiva have long been known 
under the name G, temminki. Breeding done in 1912 at the Berlin 2 Joo- 
logical Gardens, and that done by M. Houwink at Meppel have proved, 
contrary to the general opinion, that these hybrids also are fertile, although 
the proportion of fertile eggs is low. Contrary to what has been verified 
in “ sonneratic " hybrids, in hybrids with varius the characters of that 
species are dominant, and this dominance is shown also in re-crossings 
with hankiva. It is therefore i>ossible that Gallus varius may also have 
participated in the production of tame races. 

All tame breeds of poultry can be divided into 3 groups: — i) ho- 
meosomatic breeds, in which the general form of the body and the cor¬ 
relation of its parts are such as are seen in various wild species ; they 
lay white eggs — 2) heterosoniatic breeds, in which the form of the body 
and the correlation of its parts are very different from those of wild breeds ; 
these lay buff eggs (Cochinchina, Brama, etc.) — 3) breeds derived from 
crossing the first two goups. 

The breeds of the first group may be considered to be descended from 
one or more wild species of the genus Gallus ; those of the second group 
probably belong to a species differing from Gallus gallus, reared entirely 
in captivity by man. 

The writer made two series of experiments regarding tame pigeons. 
The first relates to the ix)ssibility of reproducing Columba livia by means 
of crossing the most dissimilar pigeons (A. Chigi, Ricerche suireredita 
nei piccioni domestic!, Mem, R. Acc, Scienze, Bologna, 1914) ; the second 
relates to the possibility of obtaining fertile progeny by crossing a tame 
breed with a wild species other than C. livia, C. leuconota (A. Ghigi, Sulla 
fertility degli ibridi fra Columba leuconota e piccioni domestici, Rivista 
italiana di Ornitologia, 1919). 

The foliowring are the conclusions arrived at by the writer with the 
experiments of the first group : — 

1) When several tame breeds of pigeon, differing in size and ana¬ 
tomic characters are crossed one with another, a form intermediate be¬ 
tween those of the parents is obtained which varies between given limits 
and does not correspond writh C, livia because it is larger and the beak 
is shorter and thicker. 

2) If among the ancestors there were no pigeons having grey plumage 
with black bars, such as C, livia, and if there were not at least two pos¬ 
sessing factors capable of reconstituting the combination found in C. li¬ 
ma, the plumage of that species would not appear in the descendants. 
It is therefore possible to get opposite results according to the groups 
of factorial combinations possible between the plumage of the parents. 
ThivS result allows of the supposition that, even in pigeons, the larger 
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type is not related to livia, but to a large insular species domesticated 
in former ages. 

In the second series of experiments, in which the writer crossed a 
tame pigeon of the gazzo di Modena breed with a hen Columba leu- 
conota, he obtained a cock hybrid which fertilised the eggs of 3 tame hen 
pigeons of different breeds producing several young pigeons which, in 
turn, bred among themselves. He also got 2 hen hybrids, one of which 
laid many eggs all light coloured, while the other laid no eggs. 

These hybrids, and three others which did not grow up, were all alike. 
Their characters permit of the conclusion that many oriental breeds 
of tame pigeons are descendants of hybrids between C. livia and C. leu- 
conota. 

Ha\’ing mated a hybrid gander, produced by a cygnoid gander (Cy- 
gnopsis cygnoidcs) and a Toulouse goose, with two common geese, the 
writer noticed that all the eggs were fertile and produced a group (Cy- 
gnopsts X Anser) x Anser, This result showed that Russian fight¬ 
ing geese must be descendants of fertile crossing between cygnoids 
and the ordinary European goose : Tula and Armsamkaya geese are of 
tiiis kind. 

The possibility of obtaining hybrids between species of birds belong¬ 
ing to different genera depends on individual conditions and not on the 
breed The protoidasm of the 2 species is chemically different and when 
the difference is great they do not react on one another; sometimes, 
for reasons unknown to us, the reaction takes place and a hybrid is then 
produced. This latter, generally, does not mature its gametes, but 
occasionally, in circumstances again unknown to us, maturation takes 
place and then we have secured the possibility of a line representing a 
new species, P. D. 

1^30 - Horse-Breeding In Dalmatia and Bucovina. — pfiffi., m /.ettschnft fur 

Gestuhkunde und Pferdezucht , Year XVli, No. 5, PP Hanover, May 1922 

Daematia. — This country possesses 22 000 horses which when 
well-fed are wellgrown, high-spirited and very strong, but on scanty ra¬ 
tions, as in the mountainous districts, remain undersized. They are used 
as pack-horses, and frequently made to carry too heavy loads. In order 
to improve the breed, the Government has distributed well-bred mares 
to the different Communes, and gives prizes for the best foals. Very sa¬ 
tisfactory results have in this way been obtained. 

The horses of the islands of Arbe and Pago are extraordinarily small, 
but are well-shaped with good legs. 

On the plain of Sinj (Sinjsko polje, or Singer Feld), horses do better; 
races are held every year and games on horse-back. 

In the mountainous parts of Dalmatia, the mule takes the place of the 
horse ; the local breed of mules is small, but well-shaped and resistant. 

A small-sized breed of donkeys is also in very general use. 

Bucovina. — In order to iraproVe the horses in this coimtry. the 
Austrian Government established in 1819, the Radautz Stud-Station which 
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became a model of its kind. Before the War, Bucovina possessed 50 000 
horses, viz., 5 per km.® and 8 per inhabitant; ®/5 of the population owned 
horses, and most of them possessed two animals. There were at that time : 
21 000 mares, of which 5 000 were either in foal, or suckling foals — 22 000 
geldings — 900^ stallions — g 000 colts and fillies. In 1819, the total 
number of head was 16 437, all light, strong, well-shaped animals, of dis¬ 
tinctly Oriental type. Subsequently, Oriental stallions were used for 
the purpose of obtaining high-bred fast carriage and riding horses, while 
Bnglish sires were employed to increase the size of the breed. 

The best horses are found at Alt-Fratanz, Satulmare, Radautz, Te- 
lebestie, Hiszestie and Neu-Itzkani. In the country districts, the ani¬ 
mals are often ruined by being insufficiently fed and worked too young 

In Kimpoling, Seletin, Solka, Uscze-Putilla and Wisnitz as in Galicia, 
the Huzulen horse of Oriental type is bred. It is very thrifty and strong, 
and without an equal in the Carpathians. Although this horse is much 
in demand, there are not many special breeding depots. The Huzulen 
breed furnishes all the stallions , these animals are supplied by the Ra¬ 
dautz Stud-Station to private individuals. The characters of the breed 
depend upon the hard conditions under which it is bred, and are lost after 
the first generation when the animals are taken down to the plain. 

In 1774, a Army Remount Station was founded at Kotzmann, but 
was transferred to Waskoutz 9 years later. 

As however a large number of brood-mares had been bought for breed- 
ing purposes at the same time that the Army remounts were x>urchased, 
the Waskoutz estate was too small to accommodate all the animals , 
hence in 1788, part of the estate of Radautz was acquired, and in 1792, 
the remaining portion This projierty occupies the whole valley of Suc- 
zava and extends 120 km from east to west up to the feet of mountains 
I 600 m high. In 1868 the management of the Depot and Breeding 
Station passed from the War Ministry to the Ministry of Agriculture 
The object of Depot, of which the organisation is described by the author, 
is stallion breeding to supply the State and the private Service Stations 
The animals kept are half-blood English horses ; half-blood Arabs 
of the heavier type, pure Arabs and Dippizas. 

F. D. 

1331 - Horse Breeding in Hungary.— Modschibdlbr m SuddeuUche Landwirtschafthche 
Ticrzucht, Year XVIT, No 3 » PP ^5 33, 6 Munich-Hanover, February lo, 1922. 

One section of the Hunganan Ministry of Agriculture is concerned 
with horse-breeding, and manages the 4 Government Stud-Stations (Bd- 
bolna, Ki'-ber, Mezohegyes and Godollo), which are very important insti¬ 
tutions, as 70 000 horses are annually exported from Hungary. Every 
year, usually in June, the horses are sent as required to the Service Sta¬ 
tions. In order to provide service facilities, the country was divided, 
in 1915, into 4 sections with 15 stations each containing a larger or small¬ 
er number of stallions. The service period lasted from February 15 to 
June 15, after which the stallions were sent back to the Depots. Pri- 
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vate individuals could have their mares served by the Government stal¬ 
lions. Now-a-days> the Service fee is 2000 crowns plus a daily payment of 
100 crowns for stabling. Before the War, 3000 stallions were necessary 
to meet the requirements of the different establishments, to-day 1000 
stallions are sufficient owing to the reduction in the territory of Hungary 
due to the European War 

^ All the breeds of horses now in Hungary have been improved and 
purified by the introduction of English and Arab blood. The chief 
breeds are 

The Murakbzer — still found in the counties of Zala and Somogy. Height 
160 to 172 cm. — tJgly head — small eyes — «*hort and thick neck — strong, 
thick mane — short, wide withers — wide flanks, muscular shoulders 
— wide croup — flat hoofs — powerful forelimbs. The coat is generally 
light che^-tnut, but it is sometimes of other colours, dark bay, or dappled 
with white 

The Pinkasoer — very widely kei>t in the counties of Was, Moson and 
Sopron — Height 165 cm — shape of head somewhat ugly — neck mus¬ 
cular — mane and hair of head thick — withers short — shoulders straight — 
chest and croup wide — very tractable. The coat is light or dark chestnut. 
This breed produces excellent horses for the plough and for draught pur¬ 
poses, It has been «o much improved that no really pure-blood animals 
now exist. 

The so-called ** pea*-ant horse * which has not been improved — 
height 165 cm. — head large in proportion to the body — back of average 
length — neck long — croup too long and narrow — good, but not very 
wide, chest — fore-feet sound — hind feet weak. Coat colour as a whole 
red This animal has not a prepossess-ing appearance, but its resistance 
to fatigue and its thriftiness make it veiy useful for field-work on large 
agricultural farms. 

The improved peasants’ horse ” — height 165 cm. — the head, 
neck and chest are better formed , the shape of the croup is shorter and 
broader, but the breed is still in course of being improved; the most notice¬ 
able effects in this direction are to be observed in the south. 

The so-called Erdely or Siebenburg horse is the result of a cross be¬ 
tween the old Siebenburg breed and horses of Spanish blood. This animal 
is totally different from the peasants' horse, shape elegant — head small 
and pretty — shoulders strong and ^hort — legs good and strong. The«e 
qualities combined with its health and vigour make this horse very valuable 
and it is in great demand. 

The Mokany horse is characterised by its conformation and is small 
and muscular with a wiry mane and tail. This breed is characteristic 
of the mountainous districts of the comitats of Mdramaros and Ugoxsa, 
and is found nowhere else. 

The author mentions the following breeds of horses which are now being 
reared in different Stations in Hungary, — The Arab horse. This horse 
began to be bred in Hungary in 1506, the year in which the Bdbolna Sta¬ 
tion became Government property. The stud which has been increased 
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by successive purchases now boasts of three stallions and 40 mares for the 
breeding of half-bloods. 

The lyippiza horse has been bred since 1568 and is descended from 
the pure-bred horses reared by the Austrian' Court. It is a good horse 
for riding and driving purposes and makes an excellent army mount. It 
is also most useful in mountainous countries. Its height is 166 to 167 cm. 
head finely shaped — neck strong and well-formed — mane thick — withers 
somewhat low — back long, broad and deep — croup rotmded — chest 
wide — feet short, strong and muscular — coat white. These horses are 
slow in developing ; the foals are weaned at the 5^^ month and neeed much 
training in the riding-school. The breeding centre has now been transfer¬ 
red to BAbolna. 

The so-called quiet " horse is bred at Bdbolna and is used for plough¬ 
ing ; it is long-lived nd its coat is usually bay. Breeding country horses 
was started in 1859 at Kisber, with Percherons imported from France 
and replaced later by hordes from the Ardennes. 

The breeding of pure-blood and half-blood English horses was start- 
ted at Kisber in 1853 with pure-bred English stock and Arab mares from 
Bdbolna. The Station now possesses 5 pure-bred English stallions and 13 
brood-mares. The foals are trained for racing from their second year, 
and subsequently ^old by auction, the Government reserving to itself 
the prior right of purchasing any foals it requires The buyer of these 
foals is pledged to use them for racing and never to ^ell them out of the 
country. All these foals are suckled by their dam*- for 6 months ; from 
the third week, they are given a^ a supplementary food, oats of the best 
quality They are accustomed to take cow«' milk in order to avoid any 
digestive troubles due to an oat diet should the health of the dam not be 
good enough to suckle the foals the whole time. The pure-bred animal^ 
are characterised by a powerful frame and strong muscles. 

The Kisber Station for breeding half-bloods has been engaged in this 
work since 1870, and now possesses 6 stations and 168 brood-mares, most 
of them valuable animals, as the sires used for about 6 generations have 
all been pure-bred The hybrids are somewhat too light and delicate,, 
but these defects are easily remedied by mating the mares with Arab stal¬ 
lions. The Kisber horses make excellent racers and carriage horses, for 
they are both fast and strong. 

The Nonius horse which has been bred for some 35 years at Mezo- 
hegyes, takes its name from its progenitor Nonius, an Anglo-Normand 
stallion with much English blood in its veins. The progeny of Nonius 
and his sou (which numbered 6000 in 1895) are the results of crossing 
these stallions with mares of all breeds. Although not handsomely 
formed these hybrids are very strong and vigorous, being the strongest 
high-spirited horses in Hungary. The small type of Nonius is robust ; 
its height is 158 cm. The large type is strong, and lean, its coat is bay, 
and its height 192 cm. The Nonius breed is crossed with pure-bred English 
horses to improve its conformation and eliminate certain defects. The 
crossing must however not be too often repeated, for some of these defects 
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are cbaracteristic of the breed and it is easy to obtain too light animals 
Both types provide excellent horses for the plough, and for riding and 
draught purposes. 

The Gidran breed is descended from an Arab stallion of pure t3T>e 
belonging to the B&bolna Station. This animal was first naated with 
mares of every breed, but was afterwards only allowed to serve English 
mares. The progeny thus obtained was of 2 types ; one was very similar 
to the Gidran, the Arab characters predominating over the English, 
whereas in the second, the English characters were the more developed. 
The first type is more suitable for a carriage-horse, and the second for riding. 
As a rule these horses still show traces of their Arab ancestry. The pre¬ 
sent Gidran breed is characterised by its chestnut coat with golden lights, 
a white star in the forehead and fine action. E. F. 

U32 - The Importance of Breeding heavy Draught Horses in Westphalia. — 

lytHTER, in Deutsche Landwrtschattltche Itettuchl^ Year 27, No ii, pp. 107-110, fig*- s. 

Hanover, March 17, 1922. 

Iti spite of the increasing use of machinery in agriculture and industry, 
horses are still very necessary, and the demand for them has not decreas¬ 
ed as was anticipated in some quarters, but has rather increased. Be¬ 
fore the War, the number of heavy horses required in Germany far ex¬ 
ceeded the supply, and many were imported from abroad. The War 
took a heavy toll of the horses in all the belligerent countries, and only 
time can make good the losses suffered, but there is at present no actual 
shortage and the time is not far distant when the home supply will be all 
sufficient. 

There is at present in (xermany a great demand for heavy cart horses, 
owing to the intensive agricultirral development of the country. It is 
neces'-ary on the modem agricultural farm to have horses capable of 
drawing heavy loads for long distances, and sufficiently docile to be 
easily managed by an inexperienced ^-taff. This has led to the substitu¬ 
tion of heavy cart horse? of the BeJgian-Rhenish type for the half-bloods 
hitherto employed. This new departure has become so noticeable of 
recent years in Westphalia that an observer is inclined to inquiie into the 
causes that have brought about so radical a change in the views of the 
horse-breeder. In order to understand the change it is necessary to know 
some of the special characters of the heavy cart horse. This type can 
stand much hard work and costs relatively little to rear; its quiet disposi¬ 
tion fits it also for every kind of work. It has however certain drawbacks 
that counterbalance these good qualities ; it is a large eater, and slow 
worker ; it is also more short-lived and less fertile than the pure-bred horse 
and much less resistant to disease. 

One of the causes of the substitution of the heavy draught for the pure¬ 
bred horse, a change carried out in a few years, is that the type of thor¬ 
ough-bred produced by the breeders did not suit the general farmer. 
On the other hand it is true that heavy draught horses have now been 
introduced even where a light quick type would be more suitable. 
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In the author’s opinion, breeders ought to change the t3;T)e of their 
products and replace the pure-bred light horse by the half-bred, a thrifty 
animal with strong skeleton, and really fitted for agricultural work. Breed¬ 
ing heavy draught-horses necessitates intensive cultivation and the rais¬ 
ing of forage plants capable of developing the massive frame of the breed. 
This horse will chiefly be reared where the fertility and character of the 
soil are most suited to the production of such forage crops. 

The results obtained in modem breeding stations have shown that 
great importance must be attributed to ancestral qualities. The author 
mentions some especially famous stallions and emphasizes the fact that, 
if satisfactory results are to be expected, it is necessary to choof e a sire of 
exceptional prepotency. The breeders' ta‘*'k therefore consists in collecting 
the best representatives of the be^'t lines and taking proper precautions 
to avoid obtaining draught horse.s of too light a build which have lost 
the characters of their type, as is the ca‘ e with many of those now reared 
in Westphalia. E. F. 

CATTLE 1333 - Development of Cattle Breeding in ihe Palatinate: the Simmenthal Breed 
and the Place it Occupies in the Agriculture of the District. — (;<^nthdr m 

Suddtutsche Landwirt^chafthche 7 urzurhi, Year 17,1^0 9, pp 97*ioo ^ 1 unIch llanovci, 
Mav 5, 193 2 

Statistics are available covering about a hundred years for Simmen¬ 
thal cattle, breeding in the Palatinate. The importation of these animaK 
from Switzerland was begun in 1780, and developed so quickly that in 1898, 
there were already ii Simmenthal Breeding Societies. In the Swiss moun¬ 
tains, these cattle are either turned out to grass or stall-fed. The general 
cattle rearing conditions in the Palatinate are excellent owing to the cli¬ 
mate, extensive plains, density of }X)pulation and the development of 
agriculture. In the southern part of the district near Pirmasens and Zwei- 
briicker the Simmenthal and Gian breeds are chiefly kept; towards the 
northwest and centre, native races are preferred, but Simmenthals are 
common in the north, where there are many breeding Societies. 

Good Simmenthal cows were frequently imported from the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and from Switzerland but did not prove prolific. High 
prices had to be paid for imported cows which did not turn out satisfac 
torily, though cattle bred in the country gave excellent results. Some of 
these cows fed chiefly on mangels weigh about 650 kg. and their average 
annual 5deld is about 3650 litre.s of milk containing 3.85 % of butter-fat 
On the small farms of the Tower Palatinate (Vorderpfalz) where the 
economic conditions are against the use of horses for agricultural work, 
Simmenthal cows and only occasionally oxen are used in the fields in pre¬ 
ference to pure-bred or cross-bred native cattle. The author has obtaine<l 
from two farms the data necessary for estimating the cost of keeping 
a Simmenthal animal. On the first farm, the feeding cost, taking into ac¬ 
count the price of forage and grazing expenses, was 2531 markB for the 
first year, 1657 marks for the second, and 1053 for the first 6 months 
of the thjjrd year. The total general outlay amounted to 2041 marks, Wieu 
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three years old, the cow weighed 430 1^., and its calf when sent to the but¬ 
cher* weighed 35 kg. and fetched 460 marks (1400 per quintal) as against 
5460 marks (1300 marks per quintal) paid for the cow. On subtracting 
the latter sum from the maintenance cost (7282 marks), it is seen that the 
transaction ended in a deficit of 1832 marks, so that it does not pay to 
use expensive feeds. Further, the average weighings of several animals 
belonging to a Breeding Society show that a cow 25 months old should 
weigh 613 kg. which is much in excess of the weight (420 1^.) of the 
animals reared on the above-mentioned farm, although they had reached 
the age of 2 ^4 years. It may therefore be concluded that the feeding 
in the latter case was unsatisfactory and did not allow a normal growth. 

The maintenance expenses of a Simmenthal animal on another farm 
were 1575 marks the first year and 2406 marks the second ; the general 
cost amounted to 1902 marks. The total outlay was 6153 marks% the 
live-weight of the cow was 560 kg. and the price which it fetched (at 1300 
marks per quintal) was 7250 marks Thus there was a profit of 1097 marks 
due principally^ to the quality and extent of the grazing grounds which 
‘•hows that under certain conditions a considerable profit can be made out 
of Simmenthal cattle. 

The author considers that these cattle should be kept on farms where 
the ratio of pasture to arable land is i : 2 and where good returns are ob¬ 
tained from the crops. Under such conditions a fair profit can be obtain¬ 
ed, but otherwise breeding Simmenthals may lead to a heavy loss. 

E. F, 

1334 - The Advisability of continuing to Breed dual Purpose Cattle in Bavaria. — 

Stockktaitsner m Deutsche I andwtrischafUiche Tterzucht, Year XXVI, No 7 pp 66 68. 

Hanover, February 17, 1025. 

For the prosperity and development of any branch of stock-breeding 
it is necessary that the breeders should know and formulate clearly their 
objects , these are determined by the physical and agricultural conditions 
of the country and the local lequirements of the farmers Bavarian cattle 
with the exception of the brown-grey mountain breed, are bred for meat, 
milk and work. Cattle-breeders have only recently considered the quest¬ 
ion of rearing single purpose dairy cows, in order to improve the yield and 
increase the fat content of the milk. The advocates of this new departure 
wish to regard the cow essentially as a milk producer and leave completely 
out of account its possibilities as a working animal. It is true that on many 
Bavarian farms the cows are not yoked and therefore the advantage 
of altering the present breeding methods is not very apparent. 

Bavaria is a country of small holdings and it may be estimated that 
34 of the total number of milch cows are employed in field work, which 
much reduces the cost of cattle breeding and sets off the high cost of keep¬ 
ing the animals. Work has the effect of decrea.sing the milk yield, but 
the value of the labour largely compensates for the deficiency in the milk 
obtained. Oxen are also used for agricultural work and to a much greater 
extent than horses. They cost less to keep than horses, for they graze during 
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the intervals of work and do not sujSer from the lack of nourishing food. 
When there is little work to be done, the ox can be kept on a much smaller 
amount of food than the horse and can finally be fattened and sold as a 
valuable butcher's beast. The loss of time entailed by the slow Work of 
the ox is of no consequence on small and average farms where the 8 hours 
day has not been adopted, and the owners have large families. It is also 
necessary to consider the possibility of breeding at the present day and 
with the feeds now available, a race of dairy cows. This involves a diet 
containing much albumen and therefore very expensive. Hitherto the ba¬ 
sal rations of the milch cow in Bavaria, except in the mountain and pre- 
Alpine regions, have been the products grown in the cultivated fields, and 
whereas near the mountains, the pastures and meadows supply 75 % of 
the food required for cattle breeding, in the remainder of Bavaria only 17 % 
can be obtained from these sourcCvS. In summer, the cattle are fed clo¬ 
ver and lucerne, and in the winter they must be given mangels and straw, 
as there is not enough meadow hay available. These rations, for instance, 
8 kg. hay, 4 kg. straw and 15 kg. mangels, barely suffice for the production 
of 2 ^ kg. of milk and must be supplemented on dairy farms by a fairly 
large amount of food rich in albumen. This difficulty can be avoided by 
keeping the cows at grass for at least six months, so that they can ac¬ 
cumulate a sufficient reserve to enable them to tide over the period during 
which their rations contain little albumen Arrangements could also be 
made for the cows to calve in the early spring, in order to make the lacta¬ 
tion and grazing periods coincide Another means of increasing the sup¬ 
ply of albumen would be to grow larger quantities of albuminous plants 
for cattle feed. Cereals are not suitable for thio purpose as their albumen 
content is only 6 to 10 %. horse-beans are rich in albumen (20 and 
should be cultivated wherever the nature of the soil permits. The small 
quantities of these beans which are grown everywhere can be turned 
to good account. 

It is not however possible, even by feeding Ixians, to increase the amount 
of albumen in the ration sufficiently to give any considerable increase in 
the milk production. The quantity thus obtained will never exceed the 
average. It is not advisable to give cows lupins, for if these are fed to any 
extent, they have a deleterious effect upon the quality of the milk and 
butter and may also disagree with the animals. 

For all these reasons the author concludes that it is not possible on 
most Bavarian agricultural farms to alter the breeding methods and only 
aim at milk production. Although it is necessary to try by every avail¬ 
able means to increase the milk 3deld, the working qualities of the cattle 
must not be left out of account. It is only on certain industrial farms, 
where the cows are not used for agricultural work and the conditions are such 
as to insure a supply of food rich in albuminoids, that milk production 
can be the sole object of the breeder and every means employed to increase 
the milk yield. 

E. F. 
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X335 - Experinwiitf on Cattle Feeding, In the United States Experimental Sta¬ 
tions. — Smith, W. H. (University of Illinois), in The Breeder's Gazette, Vol XXXXI, 
No. 3 » PP- 71-72 > 2 figs. Chicago, January 19, 1922. 

IJiiring the last two years United States breeders have suffered heavy 
losses in cattle breeding, the total of these losses being ascertained from 
information collected at the Experimental Stations. From experiments 
made in 1919-1920 by Experimental Stations in the States of Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Indiana and Pennsylvania, which reared 26 lots of 
256 calves, a net loss of about 150 fr. i>er head may be inferred , similar 
results were obtained last season : 28 lots containing 247 beasts belonging 
to the Experimental Stations of the State.s of Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania showed a loss of about 132 fr. per head. 

Breeders, remembering that during recent years rations containing a 
large percentage of maize silage, with or without a few grains of maize, 
had given better, or at any rate not worse results, applied to experts to 
know what quantity of maize should be added to the rations. To deter¬ 
mine this quantity exactly experiments were conducted at several Experi¬ 
mental Stations. At the end 1920 at the Stations of Nebraska, In¬ 
diana and Minne.sota, rations containing no maize were fed to one lot of 
steers and it was ascertained that in every case the rations without maize 
gave the heavie.st losses, while those with much maize, or of maize only, 
gave the smallest lo‘^ses. These results taught the farmers not to rely 
♦)n the results of lirevious years and thus adopt rations which might have 
been good in time of war, that is to say, when economic conditions were 
very different, but owing to x>rescnt xiriccs, were* no longer profitable. 

F. ( 1 . Kin(^ (of the Indiana Station) notes, in examining the data for 
a period of 5 years, that the highest profits were always obtained by feed¬ 
ing with maize only It was not until 1919-20 that the use of silage foods 
'Showed greatei i>rofits while the use of rations composed jiartly of silage 
foods and ])artly of maize was never profitable. After ascertaining that 
the most ]>rofitable ration is that composed entirely of maize an attempt 
was made to determine how and when the nitrogen snjqdenient should 
be given. At the Minnesota and Nebraska Stations, the supplement was 
given in the form of linseed meal cake, but at both it was noted that 
the loss was more or less increased. At the Indiana Station cotton meal 
cake was used with better results and the loss decreased by about 12 fr. 
per head. The exi>erimentors at the Pennsylvania Station state that 
a nitrogen supplement is to be recommended and they tried to find out 
whether linseed meal cake or cotton meal cake was preferable. Linseed 
meal cake being laxative is more suitable for the steers, but it is better 
to use the cotton meal cake when the ration is largely composed of silage 
foods. The Stations have also made experiments -with substitutes for 
cereals, introduced during the war, the use of which tends to be continued 
on account of the high cost of cereals. They have ascertained that the 
use of barley with molasses instead of maize has never given satisfactory 
results. E. F. 
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1336 - The Milch Cow in Italian Agriculture. — i. alpf, vacca da latte 

neiragricoltura italiana, in L*Italia agrtcola. Year TJX, No. 9, pp. 281-284. Piacenaa, 
September i5> 1922. — II. Morkschi, B., I^’opera di miglioramento delle raase italiane 
dal prlml tentativi alle piA recent! a8fermazioni» Ibtd , pp. 285-290. — III Ouarpasoni, 
M., II controllo del latte alia stalla in rapporto alia seleaione del bestiame lattifero, 
find., pp. 291-300. — IV. Vbzzani, V, lya vacca Schwltz, Ibid., pp. 301-312. — 
V. Parknti, E., L’importazione e I’awenire dei bovini olandesi da latte In Italia* Ibid 
pp. 313 326. — VI. Zago, E., Ricordi zootecnici e impression! di viaggio nei paesi 
d’origine del bestiame da latte* Ibtd,, pp. 327-334 — VII JosA, G , Vn esperimento 
di monticazione di bovini svizzeri di razza bruna neirAppennino meridionale* Ibtd , 
PP 325-338 

I. — Prof. Ai*pe draws attention to the importance of the milch 
cow in the improvement of Italian agriculture during the last 40 years 
and shows how correct Gaetano Cantoni’s formula is : meadow-live¬ 
stock-manure-corn, which he completes by a 5th term: chemical fer¬ 
tilisers. 

The greater production of forage-grasses, which results from the more 
extended use of chemical fertilisers, gave rise to attempts to introduce breeds 
preeminent as store cattle, such as. the Shorthorn, which several farmers 
of high repute have imported in the districts of Piacenza, Pavia, and Mo 
dena, and the ** Modenese ", introduced in the district of Vicenza, but 
little remains of these attempts, whereas the milch cow has become the rule 
everywhere. The consumption and demand for milk and milk product'^ 
is continually on the increase in Italy, and the introduction of cream ‘sepa¬ 
rators (tried for the first time in Italj^ by Cantoni in 1879 farm 

of the Royal High School of Agriculture at Milan), by making it possible 
to manufacture dry cheeses has also increased the total output of cheese 

Stock from which to breed and improve the milch cow is not lacking 
in Italy: the Alpine valleys, the Valteline, the districts of Brescia, Bergamo 
and Cremona can supply highly appreciated bulls of the brown Alpine 
breed ; Sardinia (i) can supply the South of Italy with them. 

As regards feeding, the farmers, thanks chiefly to the Agricultural Sup¬ 
ply Associations, have excellent concentrated feeds at their disposal. In 
connection with labour, the 2Sootechnical School and the Cheese Factory 
at Reggio Hmilia supply excellent stockmen, the travelling Agricultural 
Professorships also enable courses of professional instruction to be held 
for the peasants. 

Co-operation, and especially Dairy Associations, have lent great as¬ 
sistance in several districts towards developing the dairy industry, both 
by raising the price of milk and by encouraging the farmers to improve the 
animals in every way. Among the new forms of Association may be men¬ 
tioned the " Society di caricatori d'alpe " (Grazing Associations) and the 
" Casera " (Cheese Preserving Dep6t), established by the Reggio Emilia 
Mutual Aid Establishment, where cheeses belonging to the numerous small 
ptoducers of " grana " are stored and very carefully preserved, these pro- 


(X) See R. Dec. 1921* No 1250. {Fd,) 
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ducers receiving a substantial advance on the price of their merchandise, 
which they can thus sell without " corners '' being made. 

II. — Before the war 38 million hectolitres of milk per year were pro¬ 
duced in Italy. This quantity has now once more been nearly reached 
and will soon be exceeded. Of this quantity, cow's milk constitutes Vs 
and the rest is ewe's and goat's milk. The dairy industry deals with Vs 
of the milk produced. In 1914 Italy exported a total of 80 million liras’ 
worth of butter and cheese, which sum might now be equivalent to about 
half a “ milliard " liras. The continual demand and importation of dairy 
cows, especially from Switzeiland, is thus explained. 

Of the two Swiss breeds (pied and brown) the brown is the most nu¬ 
merous in Italy , the cattle of the valleys of I^mbardy, Piedmont and the 
Trentino are of this breed ; it is found in the eastern districts and down 
in the plains which can be irrigated, where it supplies the flourishing milk 
industry. This breed has been successfully introduced not only in all the 
northern provinces of Italy, but also in the south and in the islands, for 
instance, in Molise, Calabria, Sicily and Sardinia. 

The Simnienthal breed has spread to the Piedmontese valleys of Aosta 
and Oropa (Biella) and especially in Middle and Ivower Frioul(i) . in com¬ 
parison with the brown Swiss breed, it is more sensitive to climatic con¬ 
ditions. 

Several attempts have been made to introduce other breeds: the Dan¬ 
ish in the Province of Treviso , the Breton in those of Brescia and Aquila, 
and the Jersey and Guernsey in Latium (2), but with little success. 
In the cool valleys of the Abruzzi the Breton race has develoi)ed and gives 
milk exceptionally rich in fat: 5.5 %. 

An attempt has been made to introduce Dutch cows (of the Friesian 
bifeed) first in Piedmont and the Province of Piacenza, where the attempt 
did not succeed, but it was continued on a large scale in the district of Cre¬ 
mona. It has been observed that the Dutch breed cannot thrive where 
grass is not available all the year round, but as soon as this difliculty is 
overcome, it gives excellent results. 

Another breed which has been imported is the Savoyard or Tarentese, 
greatly resembling the Swiss breeds. It is found on the eastern slopes 
of the Alps between France and Italy; the finest and most numerous spec¬ 
imens are found in the Province of Turin and in the mountainous part 
of the Susa and Pignerol districts, the periodical importation of selected 
breeding bulls from Savoy prevents the breed from degenerating. 

The cattle from the Reggio and Modena districts, the Pisa ccw and 
perhaps the cattle of Modica (Sicily) are among the Italian breeds preferred 
for milk production. 

Those of the Reggio and Parma districts greatly resemble the Ber¬ 
nese, which are successfully used for their improvement. The Modena 
breed is actually of very mixed origin whence, in the neighbourhood of 


(1) See 1 ?, 1921, No«i. 318 and 742* 

(2) See R, 19^6, No. 777. (Ed ) 
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Modena, come those which are strictly milch breeds and possess several 
characteristics peculiar to the Simmenthal cattle, with the exception of 
the coat, which remains whitish. The Modica breed cannot be termed a 
milch breed, though it includes individuals which are rather good milk 
producers. 

As, generally speaking, the Italian cattle of Asiatic, Podolian or Hun¬ 
garian origin, give a low and sometimes altogether insufficient supply of 
milk, it is better in breeding to keep the imported milch breeds pure, leav¬ 
ing work and meat production to the local breeds. At the same time 
crossing between the imported and the local breeds is very common. 

Attempts have l^een made in Italy to cross the Schwitz bull with the 
Dutch cow (and vice-versa), and the Shorthorn bull with the Swiss brown 
cow. In the first case the result is half-breeds with a coat almost uniformly 
black, good for milk production, especially if the sire is Dutch, which also 
show a tendency to fatten well. In the second case, the improvement 
is only in the meat. No specimen of the Shorthorn dairy breed has yet 
been introduced into Italy. Moreschi states that excellent results 
would be obtained by crossing the Shorthorn dairy breed with the Dutch. 

There is a similarity between the ** record *' yields of the Dutch breed 
and those of the Swiss brown : the Royal Practical School of Agriculture 
at Brescia has a cow, of which the writer gives a photograph, which, for 
a whole month, 3delded on an average 42.5 litres of milk per day. 

In Sicily the utility of crossing the local cattle with the Schwitz bull 
has been proved, but its practical adoption is rendered difficult by the lack 
of forage; in Sicily, breeding improvement is primarily a question of 
forage production. 

III. — An examination of the bulls to be approved for service can 
only be based on external features where there is no check on milk produc¬ 
tion ; it is therefore not very reliable. The writer shows from the example 
of several countries the valuable results obtained by the organisation of this 
check on the increase of general milk production ; he quotes British Colum¬ 
bia as an example of good organisation , and he finally explains how, in 
his Opinion, this check should be carried out in Italy. The Breeders' As¬ 
sociation of Cremona has taken the initiative in this diiection. 

I\^ — The number of Schwitz cattle in Italy far exceeds that of cat¬ 
tle of the same breed in Switzerland, including the lighter-coloured types 
of the Grisons and the Canton of Tessin (about 40 %). In 1911, after the 
census, there were 545 588 head of brown cattle in Switzerland ; the cen¬ 
suses of 1916 and 1918 do not distinguish between breeds, but they show 
that the number has not greatly changed. According to the Italian cen¬ 
sus of April 7, 1918, there were i 215^695 cattle in Lombardy alone, of 
which and perhaps still more, belonged to the Alpine t3’pe more or less 
improved by the Schwitz breed, or the Schwitz pure breeds. 

In Italy, a good Swiss brown cow when fed according to scientific 
methods gives on an average 3 000 litre.s of milk yearly, containing 3.75 to 
4 % of fat; 4 000 litres is often reached, and exceptionally good animals 
exceed 5 000 litres. 
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Prof. VBZ?Am shows the advantage of establishing in Italy distribut¬ 
ing centres for this breed for the improvement of stock, such centres have 
already begun to be formed, est>ecially in the Provinces of Cremona, 
Milan, and Brescia, and Bergamo and Sondrio. 

The brown breed is eminently cosmopolitan. 

The Swiss cow living in the valley of the Po is apt to change the coloui 
of its coat, either towards white or light yellow. The writer thinks no great 
importance should be attributed to this variation in colour. Some Ital¬ 
ian breeders indeed think that the Modenese and Piedmontese breeds, 
so appieciated for their three-fold qualities, spring from distant brown Al¬ 
pine forbears, which change their dark coat for the present light yellow 
colour, grey or white. 

By selecting breeding .stock in the ordinary w^ay, a point has been ar¬ 
rived at in the Cremona district at which, it appears, productivity tends to 
remain fairly constant. To intensify it there are two methods : i) by means 
of milk records and the .selection of bulls cn the basis of the production of 
calving COW'S and their descendants , 2) by importing a better milk-pr<»duc- 
ing breed, e. the Dutch. Thanks to the initiative of the Chair of Agri¬ 
culture at Cremona, these two methods have been followed. The writer, 
without denying the possible advantage of adopting other breeds in cer¬ 
tain well-watered districts, thinks that cattle-breeding in Italy should be 
based, on the whole, on the Schwitz breed, alter selection and improvement. 

The Expert, Francis of Cremona, observing that breeding 

should have been adv^’antageous where there is no fear of a shortage of 
grass, for instance in the “ marcite of Dombardy, recognised the adv'ant- 
age, as early as 1872, of the im]K>rtation of Dutch cows. The first impor¬ 
tation was made in 1875 for the Farm of the Cheesemaking and Breeding 
School in Reggio-Kmilia, of which Prof. Antonio Zaneixi was at that time 
Director, who alluded to the possibility of acclimatising, provided cool well- 
ventilated stalls were erected, —the feeding requirements and adaptation 
to the Italian foddei — regularity of breeding functions — the long dura¬ 
tion (>f milk-secretion, which nev'-er ceases before the 40 days preceding 
calving — the high total yield — longevity — and the retention of the adapt¬ 
ability for milk-production by the descendants. 

The importation of Dutch cows into Piedmont began in 1882 ; it 
afterwards continued without interruption until iqi4, and recommenced 
intensively in 1921. Dutch cows have been introduced into several dis- 
tricts of Italy, and even into Sicily, but especially in the Province of Pia¬ 
cenza. Some establishments hav’^e been breeding Dutch cattle for about 
40 years, and the fact that they form a large proportion of the clientele 
for recent or imminent future acquisitions leav'es no doubt as to the pos¬ 
sibility of the adaptabilit3’’ of the Dutch cow in this Province. 

Dutch cattle (i) belong to three distinct breeds, which are classed 
by the “ Het Nederlandsche Rundv^ee Stamboek ” Association as follow's : 


(i) See May-June 1922, No. 606. {Ed.) 
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i) Pied blacky from Frisia and North Holland 2) Pied red, from the Ys- 
sel, the Moselle and the Rhine; 3) white-headed variety from Groningen. 

The numerous Breeders’ Syndicates aie united in two large Societies, 
each of which has a pedigree book The General Dutch Cattle Pedigree 
Book Society (" Het Nedeilandsche Rundvee-Stamboekand the Fri¬ 
sian Cattle Ped^ee Book Society The former has its headquarters at the 
Hague, and its operations for the improvement of the three breeds above- 
mentioned, as well as for that of heavy draught-horses, extend over the 
whole of Holland It numbers at present 9942 members with an entiy 
of 60,000 cattle The second has its headquarters at I>euwarden , its 
operations only cover the Frisian Province and are not concerned with pied 
black pedigree cattle bom and reared on the faims in its own district; 
founded in 1879, obtained the most imixirtant results in the im- 

piovement of the local breed 

The writer describes the organisation of the control of milk production 
and of prize shows and also the keeping of pedigree books, which he extols 
as models , and points to their efficacy m the progressive improvement 
of production, both as regards quantity and quahty of milk 

In the breeding of Dutch cattle in Italy, there is no doubt on two ix>ints: 
i) the better adaptability of animals bom in Italy, 2) the great success of 
the results of crossing the Dutch bull with local cows of the brown type, 
from the point of view of milk production, adaptability and vigour The 
writer therefore in agreement with Prof Df-Carios, Directoi of the Trav¬ 
elling School of Agriculture in the Province of Cremona, strongly advises 
the introduction of the Dutch bull, of good registered milch origm, into the 
stables of milch cows of the Swiss blown type, with the exception of those 
of the latter (a small number) where the brown type is bred especially with 
a view to the production of pure-bred selected breeding animals 

VI, — Prof. Zago alludes to his journeys to Switzerland and Holland 
to purchase cattle , he gives a survey of the organisation of breeding and 
fairs in Switzerland, and of the Dutch Societies for the Control of Milk 
Production and the keeping of the Pedigree Stock Book 

In connection with the Swiss brown cattle, he observes that, owing 
to the wide diffusion of late years of the improved cattle of the Schwitz 
canton in the other cantons, the tyxie is now unique, having undergone 
fundamental changes and improvements, so that the primitive local sub¬ 
breeds have disappeared and the predominant type is that which has 
always been bied in Schwitz 

The animals which have been awarded prizes in the Prize Shows can¬ 
not be exported as they are tetained by the Swiss Breeding Syndicates 

VII. — The Southern Apennines have a cool climate, good cultivated 
forage plants and possibilities of pasturage; it is therefore advantage 
ous to replace the present cattle (of the PodoUan type, chiefly adapted 
to work) by the milch-cattle of the Swiss brown breed. It has already 
been proved in practice that substitute crossing gives good results; but 
for cattle of the Swiss type to succeed, pasture is indispensable; now, it 
asserted by several that the Southern Apennines do not afford pasture 
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suitable for grazing owing to the continual i>eriods of drought to which it is 
subject, even at great elevations. The Travelling School of Agriculture 
of the Province of Campobasso, of which Prof. Iosa is the Director, has, 
for purposes of demonstration, made an experiment in grazing in the dis¬ 
trict of Matese, at a height of between 1400 and 1550 metres, keeping 
Swiss brown pirre-bred heifers there from May 22 to Oct. ii, without 
other food than the open pasture, the animals being kept at night in an 
open enclosure. 

The results were extremely .satisfactory. The increase in li\e weight 
per bead, for the 4 months' grazing, varied from 84 to in kg, with an aver¬ 
age of 94 kg. The increase'- in the principal body dimensions were as fol¬ 
lows : height of withers : maximum 13 cm., minimum 7 cm , average 10 cm. 
— length of body, resx>ectively . 20 cm , 6 cm., 12.5 cm. — perimeter of 
thorax ; 33 cm., 15 cm., 23 4 cm From the economic xxrint of view 
also, mountain grazing is very advantageous. F. D. 

13^7 - Dairy Cow Breeding and Milk Production in Holland, especially as regards 
the Dutch Frisian Breed. — ^^odschikdijsr, m Deutsche Landwtrt^chafltche 7 ierzucht. 
Year XXIV, Nob pp 87-01 an<l ioi,figs 0 Ilatiover,March 10, 1022 

The indigenous breeds of cattle m Holland are dissimilar in conforma¬ 
tion and are employed for very diiferent purposes 

A. - The Groningen breed is native to the Province of the same 
name, but is now being gradually replaced by the black and white pied Fri¬ 
sian race. Groningen cattle are preponderant only on the Upper Rhine 
and west of Utrecht as far as Alfen ; they are numerically much inferior to 
both the other breeds A white-headed and a pied variety of Groningen 
cattle may be distinguished. 

a) The white headed variety of Groningen cattle is stronger and 
heavier than the pied , these animals fatten very well. They are entirely 
black except for the head, belly, lower portion of the chest, the teats and 
the switch of the tail which aie white The head is fine and wide, the 
horns are slender, the barrel is rounded and the back well-dev^eloped. Al¬ 
though this is eminently a beef-breed, the udders of the cows are weU 
shaped, so that milk yield is large. The liv^e weight of the cows varies 
between 600 and 650 kg., their dressing yield is about 55 %. The milk 
yield is about 3700 kg. annually with a fat content of 3 %. These animals 
are chiefly bred in South Holland and in the neighbourhood of Groningen. 

b) The pied variety of Groningen cattle has irregular black and 
white patches on the body. The average annual milk yield is about 3750 
kg. ; the live-weight of the cows when adult is about 525 kg.; two-year 
old bulls weigh as much as 625 kg. This variety is bred to the north of 
Groningen and south of the Kms canal. 

B. The Pied Red Breed is reared for milk and beef. It is the 
smallest of the Dutch breeds (1.25 m.-i.30 m. in height at the withers). 
These animals are generally red with the exception of the lower part of tbe 
chest and the beUy, the lower portion of the legs and the front of the head, 
all of which are white. The head is coarse, the hide thin and fine, and the 
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chest deep, the horns are of medium length, white for most of their length, 
but yellow at the base and dark at the tip, the chest is deep, the legs are 
short, but well set. The live-weight is about 500 kg. and the cows yield 
annually aboiit 3800 kg. of milk with 3 % of butter fat. 

C. — The Pied Dutch-Frisian Breed is found in Frisia and in the 
North and South of Holland. It is a typical dairy-breed and widely 
kept, being characterised by its very high yield of rich milk. 

These cattle have a long massive body, their live weight averages 
525 kg. Three varieties can be distingiiished • 

a) The Frisian variety, of whi<di the breeding centre is Frisia; it 
is white or pied-black, the latter colouring being preferred. The animals 
have a head of medium length, black with a small white patch between the 
horns, the neck and saddle are black, the rest of the body is white. Not 
infrequently a blue border marks the line of separation between the white 
and black. The bulls have strong black horns with tufts of hair irpon the 
line uniting them. The body is angular, the back wide and powerful and 
the tail long with large switch. The milch cows have the well-formed teats 
and udder regarded as a a sign of good milk production. Attention is 
now paid to the s^^mmetry of these animals, although hitherto this character 
has been neglected. The live-weight of the cows varies between 500 and 
600 kg. and that of the two-year-old bulls is from 600 to 700 kg. The 
milk yield is 4500 to 4900 kg. jter annum, the fat i>ercentage being from 
3.05 to 3.20. 

b) 1 'he Northern Dutch Pied Breed differs very little from the pre¬ 
ceding ; the white patches are more extensive, the hide is finer, the head 
wider and shorter, the chest deeper, the frame lighter and the muscles 
are better developed. The animals of this breed weigh some 100-200 kg 
more than the Black Frisian. Their annual milk production reaches 
4200 to 4600 kg., the fat content being 3 %. 

c) The Black Pied Breed of South Holland is a iiativ^e of the islands 
of the coast of Central Holland and differs greatly from the breeds hitherto 
described. The animals are di'^tinguished by their squat appearance, 
powerful muscles, strong frame and the very clear demarcation of the wliitc' 
and black patches. The horns are yellowish with black points, the neck 
is somewhat short, the chest deep and wide, the legs short, but well set 
on. The annual milk yield is about 4500 kg. with 3.2% butter-fat. Some 
of the cows give daily as much as 30 kg. of milk with 4.9 % of butter-fat 

As a rule, the farms in Holland are small ; in some districts such as 
Frisia and North Holland, they are entirely engaged in breeding milch 
cows, in which case butter and cheese are made. In Utrecht and some parts 
of South Holland, where intensive pig-breeding is practised, whey is fed to 
the swine that are turned out to grass ; 60-70' pigs can be reared with 25 
dairy cows and 15 hectares of grass-land. Mixed farms consisting of 
^/4 i>asture and 34 arable land are chiefly found in the Southern islands ol 
Holland, though they are also met with in the North. In the latter region, 
cattle are raised intensively on grazing, beets, beans, oats and clover. No 
cheese, is, however, made on the farms neither ate any pigs kept, for all the 
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milk is at once taken to the great cheese factories in the neighbouring 
town. 

The cattle breeding is very well-organised. The State gives prizes 
for bulls and supplies funds for the purchase of bulls and cows for breeding 
purposes ; it has also established agricultural schools with the status of 
secondary schools. There are Bull-keeping Stations, Cow-testing Societies 
and Breed Societies. An interesting innovation in scoring has been 
adopted at Shows and Competitions, consisting in giving 100 points to each 
cow according to the quality of its different organs ; no cow that has been 
accredited with less than 75 points may be entered on the pedigree Herd- 
book. 

It is evident that in a country like Holland, where the different breeds 
of cattle are reared and valued for their milk production, the dair3^ industr\" 
is of great importance. Excej)t during 3 or 4 months, the cows are ^niilkd 
in the field and a good milker is highly esteemed Holland manufactures 
several kinds of butter, which arc exported chiefly to England and German}’, 
sour butter, sweet cream butter, “ whey butter *' and centrifugated butter. 

Cheese is made in Holland to the extent of 90 million kg. annually and is 
exported to German3% l^elgium, lingland and France, in different forms and 
qualities, under special local names. 

The Dutch cow-sheds are of the old type , the face towards the 
main wall, the food has to pass between the animals on its way to the man¬ 
ger and the water is distributed in buckets. The two principal drawbacks 
of such sheds is their low flooi and the difficulty of drainage. Most of 
these defects have been corrected in a new t>q)e of Dutch shed, A third 
type is adopted in the cheese-factories in which the cows are arranged in 
two rows with a common manger Ijetween them. 

The calves are given from three to four litres of freshly drawn milk 
daily for the first fortnight, after which they are also fed with other very 
nourishing foods. They are then put out to grass, but still receive three 
litres of milk and half a kilo of nutritive .substances. On some farms, the 
calves are given milk alone for the first tw’o months and afterwards whey 
with finely-ground maize until the tenth month. E. F. 

1338 - Effect of Variations in the daily Yield and in the Diet on the Composi- goats 
tion of Ooat^S Milk. — Tayior, W and HnsBA.vi>, A D (Rovelt 'Rv^varvh Insti¬ 
tute, Aberdeen), in J'/k? Journal of AsncHliurul Science, Vol XII, 2nd i^rt, pp 111-124, 

3 diagr Cambridge, April IQ22 

Ex])eriments regarding the influence of the diet on the compositions 
of milk have often given somewhat divergent results. Thus Vorr (1869) 
found, by experimenting on a bitch, that an excess of one constituent 
in the ration tended to increase slightly the percentage of the same con¬ 
stituent in the milk but the deviation from the normal composition was 
relatively small. Ingee (1901) found that a diet rich in protein increased 
the production of milk and its fat content. Crowtiiek (1917) found that 
a diet rich in protein caused a decrease in the quantity of milk but increas¬ 
ed the fat content. Jordan and Jenter (1917) ascertained that the amount 
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of fat in the ration had no influence on the percentage of fat in cow's milk* 
Morgan, Bergkr and Fingerling (1904) found in their experiments on 
goats that a diet poor in fat produced milk with a small percentage of fat. 
The writers remark that in the modifications introduced into the rations 
its calorific value is not always taken into account, for which reason the 
effect of changes in the ration may have been attributed to modifications 
in the constituents of the ration. Moreover, modifications in the volume 
of milk produced, as well as in its fat content or in the effect which the for¬ 
mer has on the latter have in neither case been always taken into account. 
For these reasons the writers were induced to submit the question to fresh 
experiments. 

I. — EFtECl OF VARIATIONS IN VOLUME ON THE PERCENTAGE COMPO¬ 
SITION OF THE MTlvK IN THE CASK OF A GOAT KEPT ON A DIET OF UNVARYING 
COMPOSITION. — I) The milk from 2 daily milkings was mixed, and the 
volume — percentage of protein — casein — albumen + globulin — 
non proteic nitrogen — fat — lactose — ash — were determined. As 
the goat was in an advanced stage of lactation, the volume of milk was 
continuously decreasing. The statement of IIammond and Hawk and 
other writers to the effect that there is an inverse ratio between the 
percentage of fat and the daily volume, was confirmed , it was also ascer¬ 
tained that the percentage of protein varies inversely to the volume, at 
least as regularly as that of the fat. although the variation is less marked 
The percentage of lactose remained almost constant, and only varied be¬ 
tween 4 19 and 4,30 %. The percentage of ash (o 94-1.08) showed a 
tendency to increase with the decrease in the volume of milk produced. The 
volume of milk in 24 hours and the percentages ascertained respectively 
on the 1st, 8th and 16th day of the experiment were:— 310 — 240 — 145 
cubic cm. — Protein:— 4 50 — 4 86 — 5.40% — Casein:— 307 — 
3.41 — 3.79 % — Albumen -f* globulin :— i 20 — i 24 — i 37 % — 
Non-proteic nitrogen:— 023 — 0.21 — 0.24 % — Fat:— 454 — 5.62 

— 5*94 % — Eactose :— 4 26 — 4 35 —^ 4.30 % — Ash .— o 98 — 0.97 

— 104%. 

2) A goat was fed for 8 days with unlimited quantities of hay and 
oatmeal ; for 2 days she was given nothing to eat, and beginning with the 
nth day she was fed as before. The decrease and fresh increase in the 
production of milk were accompanied by the following changes in compo¬ 
sition :— at the end of the ist period of feeding: — Milk 460 cubic cm. , 
Protein 2.93 % ; Fat 3.95 % ; Lactose 4.07 % ; Ash 0.79 % — the znd 
day of fasting, respectively.— 50 cubic cm. — 9.24 — 10,16 — 2.31 — 
1-37 % — the znd day after renewed feeding :— 350 cubic cm. — 2.52 

— 4.81 — 4-23 — 0.91 % ITie decrease in the volume of milk was 
therefore accompanied by an increase in the percentages of protein, fat, and 
ash. and a decrease in the percentage of lactose. 

3) and 4) The writers analysed the milk of a goat at the beginning 
and end of the lactation period respectively ; they found that the natural 
decrease in the volume of milk is accompanied by the same variations in 
composition as those caused by fasting. It is therefore possible to formu- 
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late the following general principle : *— with a diet of unvarying composi¬ 
tion, the percentages of all constituents of the milk except lactose, tend to 
vary inversely to the volume of milk,secreted ; the percentage of lactose, 
which is normally very constant, tends to vary directly with the volume, 
and such variation is especially marked at the beginning and end of the 
period of lactation. 

II. — iNFI^tJENCE OF DIET OK THE VOLUME AND PERCENTAGE 
COMPOSITION OF THE MILK. — 5 ) After establishing the above principle 
in the case of a diet of unvarying composition, the writers investigated 
the extent to which it would be modified with diets containing an ab¬ 
normally large quantity of one of the powerful constituents) protein, fat, 
carbo-hydrates. The results are summarized in the following Table. In 
calculating the average percentages of protein in the milk, non-protein 
nitrogen was excluded. The ration rich in fat consisted of :— 525 gm. 
of hay + 243 gm. of groundnuts + 102 gm. of oatmeal 4- 266 gm. of crush¬ 
ed carob-beans +'71 gm. of sugar; the ration rich in proteins was compos¬ 
ed of 560 gm. of hay + 300 gm. of “ plasmon ** + 535 gm. of oat¬ 
meal ; that rich in carbo-hydrates of : — 586 gm. of hay + 374 gm. of 
crushed carob-beans + 531 gm. of Indian meal + 98 gm. of oatmeal. 
The calorific value of the rations was respectively 4225 — 3702 — 463^* 
caloiies. 


Average daily volume and percentage composition of milk 
» ' for each diet period. 
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4.66 
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Rich In proteins (16 days). 
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3 23 
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0.39 

3.23 
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0*93 

Normal (5 da3^). 

3^0 

4.42 

3.43 

0.991 

0.26 

4.40 

3*91 , 

1.08 

Rich in carbohdyrates (13 days). 

439 

4.42 

3.34 

1.08 j 

1 

0.16 

1 3*52 

‘4*17 j 

0.92 


In no case, was there a direct increase in the percentage of the consti¬ 
tuent of the milk corresponding to the constituent in excess in the diet. 
Proteins, fat and ash all tend, though in different degrees, to vary inverse¬ 
ly and lactose directly with the volume of milk secreted daily. Variations 
in the composition of the milk undoubtedly occur with the different diets, 
but these variations were of such a kind and degree that they may be at¬ 
tributed to variations in the amount of secretion and consequently in the 
volume of milk produced daily. Several other feeding tests gave similar 
results. In one of them, the ration rich in protein (305 gm.) contained 
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only 3700 calories, against 4230 for that rich in fat (136 gm.) and 4630 
for that rich in carbohydrates ; the volumes of milk obtained in 24 hours 
were respectively 540 — 400 — 440 — cubic cm. Proteins therefore 
have a marked stimulating effect upon the secretion of milk. Non pro- 
teic nitrogen on the other hand, is directly proportional to the diet. 

Tn conclusion, it appears that the percentage composition of milk is 
determined by the intensity of secretion, diet has no direct effect, except 
in the case of non-proteic nitrogen, which is not a product of the mam¬ 
mary gland ; but it has an indirect influence through its effect on the 
volume of milk produced daily . A diet rich in proteins stimulates the 
secretion of milk (i). 

1339 - Rearing young Pigs without Milk Rations. — SAismBRusTK, in Zett^chrtft fur 

Schweinezuchiy Year XXIX, No 8, pp 1x6 t2i Neudamm, Afjiay i, 1922. 

Milk has always been much used in rearing young pigs and before the 
War it paid well to employ milk for this purpose. On the other hand, the 
supply of milk has decreased of late years, whereas the aniount required to 
meet the requirements of the population has increased, so that breeders 
no longer include milk in the rations fed to their pigs. In order that the 
young animals shall not suffer from this change, the author advocates 
the rearing of sows with abundant milk production that will suffice for the 
whole litter of little pigs. He mentions some instances observed at the 
Ruhlsdorf Experimental Pig-Breeding Station. One sow had sufficient milk, 
to feed the 9 piglings of her fourth litter for 3 weeks when they reached 
the average weight of 16.7 kg. In addition, although*she had been served 
again on the 6th week, she acted as foster-mother to 5 other young pigs 
for 3 weeks. The same sow had suckled ii out of the 15 piglings of her 
first litter. These little animals weighed on an average 14.64 kg. at the 
end of 10 weeks. 

A second sow reared until fully grown 7 young ]>igs of her 3 first 
litters and transmitted to her descendents this extraordinary caj^acity 
of milk production. One of her daughters 1 eared for 10 weeks 10 little 
pigs, which attained the average weight of 8,82 kg. and suckled 9 pigs oi 
her second litter. A third sow suckled for 10 weeks 9 young pigs till they 
reached the average weight of 23.22 kg. (one weighed as much as 28 kg.). 
The sow lost 25 kg. whereas the ordinary decrease in weight during the 
10 weeks' suckling (at Ruhlsdorf) is only 10 kg., and the customary weight 
attained by the little pigs is 15,2 kg. 

In order to increase milk production, the author advises feeding 
sows for 5 weeks before farrowing and throughout the suckling period, with 
nutritious foods rich in protein (2), and accustoming the young animals. 


(1) A paper by R W CroTHiER entitled “Seasonable Variation*^ in Butter-Fat Con¬ 
tent of Milk in Southern Arizona, “ accompanied by a bibliography of 100 pubUcations has 
appeared in Socteiv for the Promotion of Agricultural Science^ Proceedings Vol. 3Q, pp. 75^112, 

and was revi^sed in Experiment Station Record, Vol. 46, No. 7 » P (>79 Washington, 
May X922 (Ed,) 

(2) The breetler must vary the quality and quantity of the fowl acconling to the 
particular sow, for no two animals are alike In their requirements {Author's note) 
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from the beginning to take other foods in addition to the sow's milk. In 
this way the dam loses less weight, the litter fattens more rapidly, and the 
sow can be served again after the 6th week without the young pigs suffering 
from the necessary change in the milk of their dam, as they are already 
able to consume large quantities of solid food. 

E. F. 

1^40 - Sunnner Pig-Breeding in Germany. — in Deutsche La^tuiunrtschafiitche 

y/e/'jcwr/t/, Year XXVI, No 2, pp 15-17 JIaiiover, Januaiy 13,1^)22 

Rearing pigs in the summer and turning them out to grass is very 
profitable both from the economic and hygienic standpoints, for the ani¬ 
mals do not requiie artificial feeds which are scarce and costly, while from 
passing many hours in the open, the^’^ become more robust and disease- 
resistant. On the other hand, care must be exercised in the choice of a 
grazing-ground, which must be under young grass, for the pig unlike the 
ox, cannot eat large quantities of indigestible food. The grazing question 
ha\nng been settled, it next remains to decide whether supplementary food 
should be given. This depends upon the quality of the pasture and the 
stage of the animars development. The author gives in this connection 
the results of three exj>eriments carried out at the Ruhlsdorf Ex|^riment 
Station. 

During the summer of igiq, 17 p^gs varying in age from 12 to 16 
months were turned out from the middle of May to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember into a field of cereal stubble, clover, and irrigated meadow-grass. 
In spite of the dry summer, the animals found plenty to eat and increased 
in live-weight 166 gm. per head and per day. 

In 1920, 8 adult and 7 3'oung sows were kept at grass in an irrigated 
field. The experiment vras to have lasted 4 months, but was reduced 
to 11 weeks, as the animals were about to farrow and therefore needed the 
addition of a ration rich in albuminous substances. The older sows behav¬ 
ed as usual, their average increase being 11.5 kg. per head; the younger 
sows only increased 5.95 kg. in weight, although the gain proportionate to 
that of the other sows and to their own initial weight would have been 
7-5 kg. 

In 1921, the animals were first grazed oti meadow clover and subse- 
i[uently on an irrigated meadow-grass ; only adult sows were turned out, 
their average increase in live-weight was 13 kg. It should be noted that 
the weight of the sows diminished after the litter was weaned because the 
nutritive value of grass is relatively less than that of the albuminous sub¬ 
stances fed during the suckling period. 

The above-mentioned instances show that it is possible to keep adult 
swine at grass. The author has carried out experiments to determine 
whether young pigs can pick enough food in the fields, or require a supple¬ 
mentary ration. Sixty-six young sows were divided into 6 lots. I'he ist 
received meadow-clover and % kg. (per head and per day) crushed soya ; 
the 2nd was only given meadow clover; the 3rd had irrigated meadow- 
grass and ^ kg. soya; the 4lh only irrigated meadow-grass; the 5th 



a special grass mixture (i) and % kg. soya — the 6th only the mixed 
X>asture. 

The animals used in the experiment were 7 months old ; their average 
initial live-weight was 60 kg. The results obtained showed that the in¬ 
creased weight per head in the lots given soya in addition was roo gm.; 
the pigs given no supplementary ration lost 13 gm per head pet day In 
order to obtain an increase of i kg. in live weight, 6 kg. of soya were re¬ 
quired in the case of the animals fed on meadow clover, and 4.4 kg. and 
4 kg. of soya respectively for those that were fed on irrigated meadow 
grass and the mixed pasture. Grazing therefore does not give satisfactory 
results with growing animals and sometimes causes a diminution in 
weight. E. F 

1341 - Breeding Autumn Farrowed Pigs in the United States* — cascmknt, b b 

111 Ihe Breeder*s Gazette, Vol I^XXXI, No lo, pp 323-324 Chicago, March <>, 11)22 

On a Kansas farm, 72 sows were mated with boars of different breeds 
in May and March 1921 

Twenty-one Duroc-Jersey sows (the number was subsequently reduced 
to II by sale) were served by 2 Duroc-Jersey boars, and 12 Poland Cliina 
sows by 2 Poland China boars. 

A third lot of 8 Duroc-Jersey and of Poland China were served by one 
White Large English Yorkshire boar, and one Duroc-Jersey sow was acci¬ 
dentally served by a Poland China boar 

Fifteen sows (5 i>er lot) did not prove to be in pig During June, July, 
and August, the sows were turned out to feed jn a lucerne field and received 
a small maize ration At the farrowing season, these animals were collect¬ 
ed into several lots and placed in a field provided with sheds and sties, so 
that each sow could choose the shelter it preferred. 

Between September i and October 3, 44 of the sows farrowed , the 
litter sired by the White Yorkshire boar was composed entirely of white 
piglings. The Duroc Jersey sows proved more prolific than the Poland 
China sows, and the sows of both breeds served by the white boar had 
larger litters than those mated with a boar of their own breed. 

Out of 401 young pigs, 38 were born dead, the 363 others had decreased 
in number, by October 31, to 195, viz , 4 15 piglings per sow. This high 
rate of mortality is difficult to explain, for all the young animals appeared 
strong and vigorous ; it is however most probable that the sows were over- 
fat and the temperature was too high at the time of farrowing to obtain 
satisfactory results. 

In many cases, the mothers proved bad nurses. The survivors how^- 
ever .appeared more lively than usual and had excellent health. The 
piglings were inoculated with serum and vaccin after weaning, about De¬ 
cember 13 ; on the same day, 73 of the largest animals, which already turn 


(i) This is obtained by sowing pei hcctaie * 2 kg Phteum prateme — 30 kg Poa pra 
tenets — 2 kg Poa titvunlt^ — 10 kg LoHum perenne — 8 kg white clover — 4 kg vellov 
clover. 
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ed the scale at 30 kg., were isolated and turned into an extensive grazing- 
ground. 

The author is of opinion that it is too soon to make a satisfactory com¬ 
parison between the following weights reached by the pigs of the diflEerent 
breeds at the date of the publication of this article. 


Breed 

No. of pij?s 

Weight ill kg. 

Age in days 

Duroc-Jersey. 

! 1 

88 

1 

27.21 i 

lit 

Poland‘China. 

16 1 

23.68 

1 94 

Crosseil with Yorkshire. 

79 i 

28 03 

1 103 

Hybrids Duroc-Jersey X l^oland-China . . 

__j;_ 

14.96 

73 


From these weights, no decision can be made as to the respective 
merits of any one race. The w'hite pigs appear the heaviest, because 
they are the largest and fattest, but on comparing their age with their 
weight, it is seen that this is not a fair inference to draw. The superior¬ 
ity or inferiority of the white animals could only have been determined 
100 days after the publication of this article viz., on April 15 (the probable 
date of their sale), at which time each pig would have weighed about 91 kg. 
The superiority of the white pigs as regards fcTtilit3’^ and disease resist¬ 
ance is however clearly shown by the following Table. 



Mortality 

at birth 


Pigli ig» 

that survived 

105 days 

Breed 

— , -^— — 

— —^„ 

--- 


■ — — 


Total blrtlis , Bom 

dead : 

I 

% 

Pigs born 
alive 

AUve 

on 

1 105th day 

i % 

t 

Duroc-Jersey .... 

228 i 

i 

23 ; 

j 

10.6 1 

205 

1 

1 88 

i 38.5 

Poland-China . . . . 

I 54 ; 

II 1 

20.0 1 

i 

! 

16 

1 29.6 

Crossed with York¬ 



j 


1 

shire . 

1 , 

1 


3.5 1 

! 

112 

79 

! 67.0 

i 

Totals . , . 

j sss 

1 i 

38 j 

j 

I 3ft 

j 183 

— 


The laws of hereditary transmission made it i)ossible to predict that the 
mating of the thin spare Yorkshire boar with quieter and fatter sows would 
produce vigorous healthy offspring. Other experiments which are in pro¬ 
gress will undoubtedly afford further proof of this superiority. E. F. 

X342 - l>evalopiiieiit anA Feeding of puia bred Yorkadiire mgs from fbe time of 
Weaning to the Beginning of Fattoning: Observations at the Lodi Expert-- 
mental Gheese^maktng Institute. — fascstti, g. in Annait di ca%ei- 

ficio in Lodi^ Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 134 140. Lodi, September 
The critical juried in the feeding of pigs in establishments where it 
is based on whey, is that between the time of weaning and the beginning of 

{lasi^ssax] 
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fattening. As a contribution to the knowledge of food rations which are 
suitable and of the increases in weights which occur during that period, 
the writer publishes the following data relating to the piggery attached 
to the I/>di Experimental Cheese-making Institute : — 


Averages from April 30 to June 30. 

Initial weight per head .22.50 kg. 

Dally ration per head :— 

Whey . 5.80 » 

Indian meal . 025J* 

Bran . a24» 

Average increase per head. .10 00 » 

Averages from July t to August 30. 

Initial weight per head. .32. 5 *^ » 

Daily ration per head :— 

Whey . Q 50 » 

Indian meal . ... 040# 

Bran. 0.40 » 

Average increase per head.17 80 » 

r D. 

1343 - A Bavarian Breed of Pigs in Process of Extinction. — stookkxauonkr, in 


Suddcutschc Landwirtschafthche lierzucht^ Vear XVIT, No. 9, p loi. Munich-Hanover, 
May s, 192^. 

The half red Bavarian Landrasse variety (local breed) wa^ 
very common up to fifty years ago in Bavaria, in the north of the 
Palatinate ; it was and still is known by the local name of Triebsau 
The animal had long legs and a large frame , it wa.s excellent for extensive 
breeding, for it was accustomed to feed it^self at pasture from spring to au¬ 
tumn. It.s products were much in demand on the market. By the grad¬ 
ual substitution of intensive for extensive breeding this hardy race which 
developed slowly, had to give place to finer and more precocious races much 
less resistant to disease. To prevent its extinction a few specimens are now 
being reared separately in certain establishments and their crossing with 
selected pigs has given excellent results. 

Experiments are being made on crossing with improved " Eandrasse 
pigs. E. E. 

1344 Studies of the presant position of Pig Breeding in Germany and in 
Australia* — I. MOixpr, DIc deut&che Schwciuezucht in Vergangenheit und 7 uktinfl, 
in Deutsche landwtrt-»chafiltche Tierzucht, Year 26, No. 4, pp 3*5-36. Hanover, Jan 
nary 27, IQ22. — II Perkins, A. J , JTie Pig Industry : A Neglected Source ot 
Naticmal Wealth, in Department of A^rtculiure of South Auitrahaf Bulletin No. 16♦, 
pp. 2-20, IT tables. Adelaide, Julv IQ22. 

I. — PxG BREEDING IN GERMANY : PAST AND laiTURF. — Before the 
war Germany owned 25 million pigs. The breeders fed their pigs in many 
ways : most of them had f<>nnded large industrial breeding establishments 
where the pigs^were fattened quickly and either fed on German produce 
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(barley, potatoes^ skini-tnilk) or else mainly on American maize and Rus¬ 
sian barley. When the war broke out and the frontiers were closed 
against aU imix)rts, these establishments stoppled work, for the country 
no longer ftirnished sufficient produce and none of sufficiently good quality ; 
those who only used German produce were able to keep on their industry 
for a short time, but they also had to give it up on account of the scarcity 
of food and rationing. However, in spite of the difficult conditions created 
by the war, breeding was still possible on farms where the pigs fed on acorns 
in summer and were given large rations of turnips in winter and only con¬ 
sumed small quantities of foods rich in albumen (fish-meal, etc.). On the 
other hand owing to the gradual industriali-sation of pig breeding this class 
of breeders was a small one and, consequently, the want of pork during 
the w’ar and the reduction in its consumption became very marked and 
caused the number of pigs to fall to 5 millions. The number is now increas¬ 
ing daily and the increasing consumption of pork shows that the Germans 
cannot do without it even though the price is high. In fact, owing to the 
prcvsent cost of barley, 300 marks per quintal,a breeder cannot sell i quintal 
live weight of pork for which 5 qx. of barley are necessary, at less than 1700 
marks. Increase in the production of pigs is impossible with such prices 
and in places where the industrial pre-war methods were followed agricul- 
tinal methods have n<^w to be substituted. This means increasing the 
peiiod of fattening from 9 months to i year though the number of pigs 
required may^ be obtained in the course of time. 

From spring to the end of autumn, and even in winter on fine days, 
the pigs live in the open and graze. As winter feed, tiibers and roots are 
used. Turnips make one of the best feeds ; next come potatoes, mangolds, 
swedes and carrots. The choice of these feeds is purely exx>eriTnental 
on the part of the breeder, who knows that potatoes are best for fattening 
and turnips fni rearing. These foods, rich in carbo-hydrates but poor in 
albumen shntld be mixed with others (beans, peas, lupines). Such i>rodnets 
as fish-meal, blood-meal, etc. can also be used but in small quantities. 

Sows suckling their young get turnips or potatoes and other very nu¬ 
tritious feeds so that they may lose as little weight as pt>ssible. The young 
pigs remain with the sow for 8 or 10 weeks. As from the 3rd week, 
they are fed with,potatoes, fish-meal, crushed beans (without milk); they 
are then considered adiilt, go to graze in summer and aie fed on turnips 
in winter. When the animal has leached a certain weight and age it is 
put to fatten and fed mainly on pt>tatoes of which as much as it will eat 
are given. Boars and breeding sows kept for the piix^x^ss should be fed 
just sufficiently to prevent their losing weight ; for this they should 
be turned out to graze in summer and given young dry clover and turnips 
in winter. 

The commonest breeds of pigs in Germany are improved white pigs 
and improved " Landschweine (pigs of the country). 

The differences between the two races, owing to very extensive impro¬ 
vement, is small and is often merely a matter of the length and arrangement 
of the ears. For this reason the breeder should not let himself be influenced 

{ 1144 ] 
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too much by the question of breed in estimating the qualities of an animal 
nor when choosing an animal for breeding, consider only fine shape but 
also the number of teats, the fecundity of the sow and the rate of growth 
of the young pigs. Often the finest looking animals give a smaller quantity 
of lard, while the sows are not prolific and the boars do not breed well. 

II. — The breeding op pigs in South Australia and its import¬ 
ance AS A SOURCE OP NATiONAi, WEALTH. •— In 1919, Australia owned 
755 494 pigs, which was a decrease of 20 % as compared with 1900. In 
South Australia itself there were 60 000 pigs in 19x9, while there were 
twice that number in 1890 and three times as many in 1884. This very 
considerable decrease indicates that pig breeding does not flourish in Aus¬ 
tralia at present. The bad health of pigs is a secondary and partial cause, 
but does not depend on the general climatic conditions of the country, 
which, on the contrary, are very favourable, nor on epidemic or sporadic 
diseases, which are rare and may easily be avoided if the animals are 
allowed to live in the open with as much room as possible and in strictly 
hygienic conditions. The main reasons are the carelessness and want of 
experience of the local breeders who do not know h<>w to organise a 
favourable market for the export of their produce. 

Such a market can only be found abroad, for local consumption is very 
limited, not more than 70 000 pigs a year, and is often an insufficient out¬ 
let for the production. To this must be added frequent and considerable 
fluctuations in prices, which are very risky for an industry such as pig 
breeding which requires a certainty of profit over a fairly long period. 
•On the other hand there are at the present time special conditions which 
suggest pig breeding as the only resource for a large part of the national 
economy. Up to date cultivation in Australia has been on a 2 or 3 year 
rotation for a single crop, ananged somewhat as follows; — 



3 year rotation 

j 3 year rotation 

I St year' 

Fallow 

t 

j Fallow 

^nci » 

Wheat 

Wheat 

3rd 

— 

Graving 


This method was economically satisfactory so long as the land owneil 
by the breeders could be extended and purchased cheaply ; but now con¬ 
ditions have changed, the ar^ of estates goes on decreasii^ slowly but 
constantly and the cost of land steadily rises. A more intensive method 
of cultivation which wall give 2 crops every 3 or 4 years is therefore imper¬ 
ative. But the growir^ of wheat after wheat cannot be recommended; 
v^heat must be grown alternately with another cereal, for example barley 
and preferentially Cape barley, oats, etc., so as to get the foUoWing rc- 
t&tkms,-;— «) fallow — wheat — barley or oats ; b) fallow nrheat — bariey 
or oats '— graadag. 

faas^ 
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In Australia, there are at present about 100000 acres of barle>, of 
which the produce is difficult to distribute owing to the fluctuating condi¬ 
tions of the market. 

If the above mentioned rotation is adopted there would then be about 

1 000 000 acres under cultivation. The only way of utilizing the yield which 
otheiwise could not be used, as the prices abroad, for example in Kngland 
which imports largely, are insufficiently remunerative, would be to use it 
for feeding pigs. The writer describes some experiments made with the 
object of determining the conditions of rearing pigs on barley. These 
experiments gave the following results :— Twelve young pigs whose total 
weight was 620 lb. (about 51.67 lbs. each) were fed for 6 weeks so that 
they reached a weight of IT50 lb. (about 97 Ib.^ each). During this period 
they were fed as follows * — 

Crushed barlev. 37.8 bii^s 

Scraps of meat.168 lb 

Skim-milk. 024 lb. 

This feeding caused an increase in weight ci 534 ^ lb. 

Without reckoning the barley, the net cost was £i 8s. for the scraps 
of meat — 15s. fox the skim-milk — i8s for miscellaneous expenses — 
or a total of £3. is. 5rf. The value of the increased live wxught, taking 
pork at 8rf. a lb. (the current rate at the time in the neighb^mrhood) was 
£17. i6s. 4 d .; subtracting from that sum the previous total £3.15. 5</., there 
remains £14, 14s. iirf. for 37.8bus. of barley,that isto say thateach bushel 
of crushed barley brought in 7s. xod when at that time the price of barley 
in the market was alxuit 2S. the bushel. These conditions, in which breeding 
would be very profitable, are exceptionally favourable. At any rate, so 
long as the pork could be disposed of at a minimum price of per lb., 
breeding would always show a profit and the barley' would thus be used to 
great advantage as a feed for pigs. 

As has previously been stated, the local market could not absorb all the 
X>igs wliich could be fed on barley produced on i 000 000 acres; other 
markets must therefore be sought. 

Great Britain is one of the countries where the importation of pigs 
is very important. In 1919, it imported 12 432 945 cwt. of pork worth 
£109 430 304 or i 8 ,S 6 d. per lb. and this item stood first among agricul¬ 
tural products, exceeding even wood in value. The price of x 8 . 86 d, per lb. is 
certainly remunerative for those who supply Great Britain; among the 
latter the United States comes first with 9 480 852 cwt,, Canada next with 

2 169 CIO cwt., these quantities being worth £83 577 632 and £19 534 159 
respectively. These figures show that 94 % of the produce of pig breeding 
consumed in Great Britain comes from regions where the agricultural con¬ 
ditions are, after all, very similar to those in Australia ; and while in North 
America pigs are fattened on maize, in Australia they would be fattened on 
barley which gives a much better quality of lard. But in the United States 
there are 709 pigs per 1000 inhabitants ; in Canada 470 ; in the Comuion- 
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wealth of Australia 141 ; and in South Australia only 129. There is, in 
short, the possibility of disposing of the surplus production of pigs of Aus¬ 
tralia in Ei^land and France, but this can only occur if the preparation 
and transport of the products has been previously assured. Despatch 
as frozen meat suggests itself as simplest but frozen pork only represents 
13 % of the British import, which consists mainly of lard and hams. On the 
other hand the despatch of thesr two products is a difficult matter for the 
present, for Australian hams and lard are very different and often inferior 
in kind and quality to those to which European consumers are accustomed 
Hence they could not compete successfully with the products of the T'^nited 
States, a country which has held for many years the European pig maiket 
and thoroughly understands the tastes and preferences of the ccmsumeis 
The difficulties aie partly due to the breeder, who does not breed the most 
suitable races, and partly to the biitcher wffio is often careless in preparing 
the meat. However, if there were a denjand at stable and remunerative 
prices the breeders of Australian pigs would certainly be impelled on their 
own account to improve production. According to the w^riter, experts 
familiar with the most up to date methods of breeding and specimens of the 
best breeds should be brought over from America, so as to enable large 
establishments to be started in which expendituie and loss would be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. Private persons might with advantage interest 
themselves in such enterprises and Government assistance should be 
forthcoming, E F. 

1343 " New Methods of Pig Breeding in Germany as the most effective Means oi 

Increasing Meat and Fat Production. -- prob & t , \t\ Zt^uschrift fur Schuemezucht 

Year XXIX, Not- ^-4, ^3-37 and "S Xeiulamm, I'ebruarv 1 3 March i 

1 t}22 

Pig-breeding could be made far more profitable than it is at present 
if the results of the most recent scientific exj:)eriments on the subject weic* 
applied to the industry. This remark holds good for Germany more than 
for any other country, since owing to the large number of swine reared 
and fattened there, a very large increase in meat and fat production could 
be obtained by avoiding common errors and getting rid of the negative 
factors neglected by practical breeders. 

Very frequently, unprolific sows which are bad nurses are employed, 
fattening is carried out in an unsystematic fashion, and the animals live 
under unhygienic conditions, and are thus exposed to numerous diseases. 
Some of the piggeries are so badly built and kept as to exercise a dele¬ 
terious effect on fattening and breeding. The boars are purchased in a 
haphazard manner, only the shape and size of the animals being taken 
into account without any guar^intee as to their genetic qualities. The 
breeders usually do not keep a pig-book, or if kept, it is so incomplete 
as to be of little use. In order to correct these defects, the author 
advises that more scientific methods be adopted in the large establish¬ 
ments. It would, for instance, be necessary to collect, at these breeding 
stations, boars characterised by siiecial qualities, and to cease breeding 
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from well-shaped, but unprolific sows. In the author's opinion three or 
four such stations, each possessing 20 brood-sows would be sufficient to 
distribute throughout Bavaria, directly or indirectly, a large number of 
animals for breeding purposes and considerably to improve the local 
production within the next ten years. 

In systematic breeding no sow ought to be used that has any defect 
whether from the point of view of fertility or disposition, or which has 
proved a bad nurse. The boars chosen should be well-shaped, but must 
belong to a line known for its excellent and constant characters, thus giving 
the surest guarantee of their cai)ability as sires. In order to start a breed¬ 
ing Station the young boars and sows must be the offspring of good sows, 
in which case some of the number will certainly make valuable breeding 
animals and probably produce progeny endowed with their own characters. 
By further selection it will be al\\a3’^s possible to continue improving the 
quality of the breeding-stock. 

In order to effect these reforms, a pig-book is absolutely necessary 
in large Stations, although to keep it properly requires much time and at¬ 
tention. 

The author recommends a j>ig-book divided into 6 parts such as he 
suggested to the Bavarian Minister of Agriculture and describes its construc¬ 
tion and method of use. 

i) Register of the herds (in German Herdbuchformblatt). This in¬ 
most important for the breeder, and .shows at a glance the value and char¬ 
acters of the animal. Two pages are re.served for each individual. The 
number, name, date of birth, etc. are first entered, a space being reserved 
for the reasons of the animal's possible removal from the station. In another 
division is given the animal's pedigree to the 4th generation. On a se¬ 
parate part of the page are registered the following particulars • date of 
birth number and weight of the newly born pigs — number, weight, 
growth, characteristic shapes of the young pigs reared — if the animal is 
a sow. If it is a boar, the number of .sows it has served and the size of the 
litters are noted. In the case of each parent, the name, number, qualities 
and defects are registered. This modification in the usual tables is very 
useful, for the good or bad qualitites of the animal's parents are at once 
seen ; further, it is the only way of determining and demonstrating the laws 
of heredity in swine. 

In another column are set down the length and quality of the different 
parts of the animal, to each of which a special number corresponds that 
marks its value. In systematic breeding establishments, no animal with 
a score lower than "very good " should be reared. The author regards 
as arbitrary the common practice of adding together the various points for 
the different parts of the body and considering their sum total as an index 
of the value of the pig. 

On another part of the form are entered the number and shape of the 
teats, the weight of the sow and its length at different ages. The author 
recommends that the adult animal should be weighed and measured at 
least once a year. 
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2) Pedigree {Ahnentafel), On this are entered the progenitors of 
each animal as far back as the 7th generation, with their good points and 
defects. It is an eirtended form of the table given in the Pig-book. 

3) Album of photographs {LichtbildformblSiter). This contains the 
photos of the most valuable animals in the breeding-station. 

4) Pigling book {Ferkdbuch). In this are entered the characters 
and peculiarities of aU the pigs farrowed every year by each sow. 

5) Piggery-book {StallbucK) a reproduction in pocket form of the 
first book. Compiled for the practical breeder. 

6) Book of Weights (Wagbuch). In this are noted the weight of 
each pig in the breeding-station. Adult animals should be weighed four 
times yearly, while growing pigs must be weighed once a month. 

7) Breeding Societies Register {Aufnahfndmch). This book is de¬ 

signed for Societies consisting of several breeders and gives in a reduced 
form the Herdbuchformblatt of each. E. F. 

1346 - The Exi>ediienoy of Rearing Swine at Grass in South Germany. — ScH^rmER, 

in Zetischrtft fur Schweinezncht, Year XXIX, No 7, pp 97-100 Neudamni, Apr.l is, 

1922 

One of the problems that German pig-breeders are now^ studying is 
how to feed their animals in order to obtain a reasonable profit in spite 
of the high price of food. One of the best possible methods is to turn the 
animals out to grass, a course that has been very generally advised The 
author however is doubtful as to its expediency and makes reference to 
the fact that the pig-breeding conditions in North Germany are different 
from those obtaining in South Germany. In the north, there is a 
limited number of large industrial breeding farms as well as many average 
sized farms, and the grassland is either (|uite near or actually surrounds 
the homesteads. In such circumstances it is natural that the pigs should 
be allowed the run of the meadows , the doors of the sties are opened in 
the morning and left open throughout the day, so that the animals can 
come and go at will. On the other hand, whereas the large farms possess 
grass-land that is laid down and used i>eriodically, there is no true pastur¬ 
age in the smaller holdings, for as soon as the young grass appears in the 
spring, it is at once eaten. 

The condition of affairs is totally different in South Germany (Wurtem- 
berg, Grand Duchy of Baden etc.), where small and medium,-sized farms 
predominate and pig-breeding presents many practical difficulties. The 
piggeries and farm-building are not isolated in the middle of meadows, 
but form part of the village , the fields possessed by each pig-breeder are 
scattered, and often lie far from the centre of habitation ; the farmer has 
therefore not sufficient grazing ground for his swine. Turning his herds 
into the stubble fields would entail especially in the case of small holdings, 
the expense of a swine-herd to drive the animals from one field to another 
and the pigs would be obliged to walk long distances and this they could 
not stand as they belong to greatly improved breeds. For the above 
reasons, it is clear that grazing is not a suitable method for rearing pigs 



in South Germany, at all events on small and average sized farms situated 
in villages. From the hygienic point of view, the animals do as well if 
left in the open yard all day as if they had the run of the fields. The 
author is of opinion that all idea of rapid fattening by means of very nour¬ 
ishing artificial foods should be abandoned and natural feeds used, although 
with these the pigs put on weight more slowly. 

In conclusion, he impresses upon pig-breeders the paramount import¬ 
ance of the three factors : light, air and exercise. 

E. F 


1347 - Lueeme as Pasture for Pigs, in Germany. — FR6nricH, m Zettschrtft fur 

Schwetnezuchiy Year XXIX, No 6, pp 81-84, i fip:» Neudamm, April i, 1922 

The general importance of lucern as a feed has always been recognised 
in Germany and the question of its particular utility as pasture for pigs de¬ 
serves consideration. 

The writer, after finding that the experiments on the subject hitherto 
made in Germany were insufficient, undertook a series of researches to 
ascertain if it were really profitable to utilize lucern in this way or not. 

Twenty two young Landrasse sows, slightl3’' modified by crossings 
with a superior breed, of a total weight of 1880 kg (average 85 kg. each) 
and a sow weighing 142 kg. were put out in a lucern field with four wooden 
sheds where they could graze for about 2-3 hours daily As the lucern 
was already well grown the animals were allowed to graze for one morning 
onW, the lucern w^s then cut, three days later the sows were again allowed 
to graze ; grazing had to be suspended on two other mornings after the se¬ 
cond and third mowings. The lucern was cut three times , it was found 
that the sows did not eat it so readily as before, perhaps because it had 
grown during very dry weather • the sows only ate the upper part and 
did not t<iuch the lower . for this reason other freshly cut lucerne had to 
be given to them. 

Eighteen animals remained on the pasture for 102 days, 5 from 63 
to 70 days ; there was an average increase of 122 gni. each per day. On the 
other hand in the case of 5 sows the increase in weight was very much 
less than for the others , the writer therefore recommends ascertaining 
whether the animals are profiting by the pasture by weighing them regularly 
and eliminating those which are not giving good results. In addition to 
the lucern eaten by the pigs the lucern field yielded 19 5 qx. of hay in the 
three mowings and the area of the pasture was such that it would certainly 
have yielded a total of 70 qx. of hay. equal to 175 or 200 qx. of green stuff ; 
the daily ration of ea^ sow was therefore 7.5-8 5 kg 

In conclusion it may be stated that pasture has considerable food 
value ; really lucern is one of the best foods for animals on account of its 
considerable albumen content, and they eat it readily, at any rate so long 
it is not too old. Eater on many of the sows littered and produced a 
considerable quantity of milk. 

E. F. 
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X348 - Bape as a valuable Pasture for Pigs. —- rtce, b. j. (luinois Bxpeximetit 
station), in The Breeder's Gazette^ vol. No. 16, pp 320«35o> 1 fig. Chicago, 

Ill,, apr. 20, 1925 

Rape is one of the best forage crops for pigs, and compares favourably 
with lucerne and young clover ; results of analysis show that it contains 
20-25 % of protein and has a high content in ash and a low content in 
cellulose. The full-grown crop is succulent and very acceptable to ani¬ 
mals ; in favourable conditions one acre of rape provides sufficient pasture 
for 12 to 20 pigs from June i to October or November. By sowing in 
April it is possible with care to feed six porker^- ; the June growth, if there 
is a slight rainfall, will feed the pig« durinc the summer months or in the 
early autumn, when the pigs who are now much larger, can eat a consid¬ 
erable quantity. Animals fed on a succulent nit^'ogenou*^ crop such a^ rape 
in July, August and September fatten more quickly and the meat find^ a 
ready market. 

Both statistical and experimental results agree in demonstrating that 
rape is economically one of the best of pastures. During the exi>eri- 
mental period at Illinois, pig*? who were fed on maize and pastured on 
lucerne required for each increase of no lb in live weight a^>ut 6 ^ lb 
of maize more than the pigs who were fed on maize and pastured on rape 
At the Purdue Dniver^-ity pig« fed on rape put on 18 ounces of weight daily 
and those fed on clover only just ovei i lb and the quantity of supple¬ 
mentary feeding necessary in relation to increase in weight was less with 
the rape. The t)astures u^ed on the farms, which in 1916 and 1917 gave 
the best selling and most profitable pork, were clover, lucerne and rape 
Rape is not only useful as a pasture in summer and autumn but can 
also be sown with maize ; it makes better growth when the maize i*- not 
too closely <-own. The crop cannot entirely replace the nitrogenous 
feed, which is needed by maize-fed pigs, but can greatly reduce the 
requirement. 

The use of rape has the disadvantage that the leaves are so heav> 
that the dew is not evaporated before noon; hence the young pigs get wet 
and may contract illness through exposure to the sun’s rays. However 
it is always possible not to put the young pigs to pasture in the morning 
and to give them instead a dose of ml. E. F. 

<349 - Pig-Breeding in Tuscany: its Difficulties and the Means of Promoting Its 
Development (i) — Pprooia, V , Det fatton oUacolanti^ lo svtluppo delVttuhtsina 
del maiale tn Toscana, Relaztone presentata alVXI Coneiresso deglt AUevatort dt hesUantt 
della regtone loscana, tenuto tn Grosseto tl 21 e 22 Maggio 1922, ii pp Florence, igsj. 
In Tuscany it is possible and also economical to turn pigs out into the 
fields and allow them to feed on the grass throughout the year, as the 
winters are mild, and there are no prolonged droughts to destroy vegetation. 
As a matter of fact however except in the wooded districts, the healthy 
method of rearing swine in the open is not practised and the pig-breeding 
industry does not develop as it should. The author has investigated the 
causes of this failure and summarises them as follows : i) prejudice on the 

it) See; jR. August 1921, No. 842; R September 1921, No. 939. (Rd) 
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part of the peasant who believes that pigs must either roam at will, or 
else be always shut up in the sty ; 2) the prevalence of infectious diseases ; 
3) lack of uniformity in production; 4) unsuitable feeding, especially in 
the case of young pigs ; 5) defective piggeries ; 6) want of cooperation among 
breeders. 

Rearing pigs on the lucerne field costs less than letting them feed in 
the woods, provided the earliest-maturing and heaviest breeds are kept 
and they are given supplementary rations of concentrates and mineials. 
Selected breeds thus fed are no more resistant to disease than ordinary 
pigs. 

The author agrees with Prof. Finzt. of the Scuola Superiore Veterinuria 
at Turin, \nz., that swfne-fever is only fatal when attended by complications 
which can be avoided by giving the animals an aperient, keeping them on 
a liquid diet and well-protected from the cold. 

The stock now in Tuscany consists of a great variety of breeds : local 
IMack.s, “ Cintas Middle ^\^lites, Large Whites, and Large Blacks, 
together with innumerable ranges of admixture between them. A great 
step in advance w'ould be made if it were possible to replace all these 
varieties by a single homogeneous race. 

The “ Cinta is a thrifty, strong, fairly early maturing large animal 
and a good walker. It is especially suitable for rearing in the woods. As 
faim animals, the author advocates the hybrids resulting from the indus¬ 
trial (first generation) cross between the I^arge Black sow and the Large 
Wliite boar (i), for they inherit the valuable qualities of both breeds and 
are much prized on the markets. The author also emphasizes the neces¬ 
sity of making separate boxes for nursing sows and of adopting self- 
feeders and automatic drinking bionghs. F. I). 

1350 - The Effect of Cod-Liver Oil on Le^ Weakness” in newly-hatched Chick¬ 
ens. — Hart, E. B,, Halpin, J. G., ami Stefnbock:, H., in Journal of Biolo¬ 
gical ChcfHistrVf Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 379 ‘ 38 ^. Baltimore, June 1922. 

Fifty-seven Rliode Island Red chicks were divided into 3 lots of 19 
each and shut up in small enclosures strewn with wood-shavings. The 
first lot received a daily ration of 97 parts wheat, 2 parts carbonate of lime 
and I part sodium chloride plus vskim milk ad lib. The second lot were fed 
the same ration and given in addition 50 gm. cod-liver oil per kg. of feed ; 
the birds took the oil mixed with the food without any apparent repugnance. 
The third lot which served as the control, received a very varied ration 
composed for the most part of wheat, oats and bran. 

Of the 19 chicks forming the first lot, one died before it was a fortnight 
old, 6 died within 6 weeks and 8 within 8 weeks ; 5 were killed for purposes 
of analyses. The plumage was rufiled and the birds showed a tendency 
to squat on the ground and other signs of leg-weakness. 

All the birds of the second lot survived ; they remained strong and 
active and were recognised as normal by expert breeders. At the end of 


(1) This method has been adopted with success in Ireland and in England: See R. 
July 1922, No. 750; H. August 1922, No. 859. (Ed.) 
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4 weeks, 5 individuals were removed from lot i, and 5 from lot 2 in order 
to determine the phosphorus content of their blood The results ob¬ 
tained are given in Table I 


Tabi.K I 


PhosMiorus content per 100 cub cm of sertfm tn his I and II 

l,ots r and TI^ I J ot II 


Number 


I/>t I 

Age m weeks 


XO 

XX 

x6 

17 

18 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


W»»ight 


io5gm 

95 

115 

120 

120 


Pho^phonts 


Number 


1 93 mgni 
X.07 

2 80 
I 40 
I 73 


25 

26 

27 

34 

37 


Age in weeks 


Weight 


Phos 

phorut* 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


loogm j 2 50 mgii 

145 5 15 

90 t 2 73 

120 1 3 

120 3 80 


T Dials 


$55gni S.tS mgm 


SYSgm I T.SSmgni 


The uniformity of the results obtained in the case of the chicks of lot 
II prove the beneficial effects of the vitamin in cod-liver oil, in the same 
manner, the figures of Table I show that, except m the case of No 16 
the phosphorus content of the blood was much higher in lot II The 
authors do not explicitly state that rachitis and leg-weakness are the same 
for they are still awaiting the results of further experiment, but thev regard 
two facts as significant a) cod-liver oil has a specific action on both 
rachitis and leg-weakness b) the phosphorus content (which decreases in 
rachitic subjects), also fell in chicks suffering from ‘ leg-weakness " 

Six birds (weighing 200 gm ) were taken one after the other from the 
third lot and fed like those of the first They grew noimallv fot 3-5 weeks 
following the change of diet, but afterwards lost flesh and the characteristic 
symptoms of leg-weakness made their appearance , the plumage becaint 
ruffled, and the chicks crouched on the ground After 4 weeks of the new 
diet, 3 birds (Nos 39 — 40 — 41) were killed in order to determine the phos 
phorus content of their blood , Nos 42 — 43 — 44 being killed successiveh 
for the same purpose The results are given in Table II 


Table II — Sttccchsive Weights and Phosphorus Content of Scrum tn Lot 11 


Numljer 

Weight at time 

of 

change of diet 

Wt ight 

2 later 

AVelght 

4 weekb later 

Weight 

6 wetk^ later 

Phosphoni*- 
ptr 100 cm* 
of Strum 

39 

300 gm . 

i 

1 47 ^ 

390 gm 


j 2 41 mgtii 

40 

^30 1 

410 

400 

— 

I 59 

41 

250 

460 

450 

- 1 

2 41 

42 

245 1 

390 

4S5 

470 gm 1 

1 3 75 

43 

220 

330 

440 

430 

370 

44 

220 

340 

445 

433 a 80 


[im] 
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The phosphorus content clearly tends to fall, which is in complete 
agreement with the results obtained from the first lot. There are however 
variations which may be attributed to errors in the method of phosphorus 
determination (that of Marriott and H\bssjuer), or to the excessive short¬ 
ness of the period during which the chicks were kept in the ration with¬ 
out oil. 

The author concludes by stating that newly-hatched chicks can be 
reared on a ration consisting of wheat, skim milk and small amounts of 
salts, provided a considerable quantity of cod-liver oil be added during 
the time of most active growth. The efficacy of cod-liver oil is due to 
the vitamins it contains, the vitamins B and C being probably supplied 
bv the wheat and skim milk (i). 

E. F. 


I - The " Type In Poultry Breeding. — Provi'NZAI.e, F , in dlle^^amentt, Year III, 
No pp 204.-307 Pnlemin, August 25, 1022 

In poultry breeding, as in other kinds of breeding an exact valuation 
of the chaiacters which differentiate one race from another is necessary 
if crossings are to be effective and give products sx>ecian> adapted for the 
object proj^osed. The wiiter groups the innumerable races of domestic 
fowls under 3 types. The first group (brachymorphous) is suited for table 
I)ui poses and consequently its secondary sexual characters are slightly 
developed ; in shape it is substantial and it has a marked aptitude for fat¬ 
tening The second gioup (dohchoiuorphous) is used for egg iiroduction , 
its secondary sexual characters are highly developed * the hen is agile, ro¬ 
bust, energetic, wiry. I'he third group (mesomorphous) is used for both 
purposes , its shapes are more harmonious and intermediate. 

The writer states that the type is the only natural method of grouping 
the different races, the only method on which regulai breeding and rational 
crossing methods can be based. 

E. F. 


(i) It might perhaps be well to refer here to the principal foods in which the presence 
or absence of vitamins have so far been determined According to H\rdv (Vitamin*^ and 
the Food Supply, in Journal of the Society of Chemical Infiusiry, Vol 40, No 5, pp. 70-82, 
I<ondoii, March, 13, xgai), vitamin A (soluble in fatty substances) is foimd in : animal 
fats — 'fish-liver oils — green vegetables — yolk of egg — UEiilk and butter — oleomar* 
gatine. The insuiiiciency of vitamin produces rachitis, a checking and sometimes stoppage 
of growth, keratomalacia Vitamins are absent from most vegetable oils, white bread, mar¬ 
garine, purified proteins and carbohydrates. 

The vitamin B (antineuritic) is found in seeds (especially in the embrsro, pericarp and 
alturone layer), in yeast, and yolk of egg; it is wanting in white bread, polished rice, fats, egg 
albumin, and purified proteins and carbohydrates. Its absence causes a checking and sewne- 
tunes a stoppage of growth, beri-beri and the polyneuritis of birds and rats. 

Vitamin C (antiscorbutic, or water-soluble} is present in green vegetables (especially 
the Crudferae) orange and lemon juice, tomatoes, germinating seeds and in carrots. It is 
absent from seeds, Vhlte bread, fats, yeast, and purified carbohydrates and proteins; 
shortage or absence causes scurvy. (Erf.) 
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135^ ~ Intensive Chicken Rearing. — plimmbr, r h a., rosedalk, j l , topping, r. 
Crichton, A , I The Vitamin Requirements, Preliminary Experiment« — II. The 
Effect of “Good” Protein, in The IHochemtcal Journal^ Vol XVT, No. i, pp. xx-22. 
London, X922. 

I. — Poultry-breeders usually consider that chicks cannot live norm¬ 
ally under artificial conditions of housing and feeding, consequently 
they regard life in the open, access to grass and freedom of movement as 
indispensable to success in rearing the birds. Several investigators have 
however tried to keep a chicken in the laboratory ; had their experiment 
succeeded, it would have been of great importance from the practical stand¬ 
point. So far, however, the results obtained have been far from satisfac¬ 
tory and the greater number of the workers attribute their failure to 
lack of, or a wrong method of supplying vitamins. 

In order to decide the question, the authors undertook these experi¬ 
ments and succeeded in keeping several chicks in normal conditions of health, 
from July 13, 1920 to February 28, 1921, by feeding them exclusively on 
dry oat meal, a little milk and cod-liver oil containing the vitamin A , some 
autolysed yeast with the vitamin B, and lemon-juice with the vitamin C. 
The birds were found to show marked susceptibility to an insufficient 
amount of vitamin B. The amount of this vitamin required by the organism 
appears to increase in proportion to the increase in fats and carlx>hydrates 
and may be represented by 0.3 gm. of yeast per 30 gm. of flour, and 
5 cm® of oil (for ii birds), while 5 cm® of vitamin A and 30 cm® of lemon 
juice (vitamin C) daily is enough for ii chicks. It should be noted 
that these are not the minimum figures, for since the vitamin requirements 
of poultry are unknown, the total amount given had to be determined 
in an arbitrary manner. Later experiments may be able to fix the mini¬ 
mum quantity of each vitamin. Out of 24 chicks, 12 reached maturity, 
one died as the result of accident, another succumbed at the beginning ol 
the experiment, while a third fell a \Hctim to fowl cholera. 

At the end of August 1920, many of the birds suffered from weak¬ 
ness of the legs, but were soon cured by increasing the dose of the vitamin 
B, whereas an increase in vitamin C was without any effect, 

II. — This second series of experiments was undertaken to confirm 
the results of the first, which appeared to prove that chicks could be reared 
in the laboratory, provided a sufficient quantity of the three \dtamins 
were added to their rations, and to test the effect of ‘‘ good " proteins on 
growth. Choice was made of a mixture of lactalbumin and caseinogen, 
both substances contaimng a large amount of lysin, with the required quan¬ 
tities of vitamins added. The protein brought alxiut rapid growth ; the 
cockerels began to crow when 40 days old, and the pullets laid their first 
egg at the age of ^139 days. The cockerels weighed 183-5 gm. and the 
pullets 1815 gm. The birds moulted quickly during October and their 
health was always good. It is an interesting fact that the beaks and legs 
of individuals thus fed were not pigmented. The yellow coloration of these 
parts of the body is derived from yellow pigments in the •food which were 
entirely lacking in the experimental ration. E. F. 

Iiwj 
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1353 • PiSCiCUltural Value of a Stream. — Jolyet, a., in Reme des Eaux tt ForitSf 

Vol. lyX, No. 9, pp. 283-29G. I’drib, Sept. 1922. 

The author gives the results of important experiments carried out 
by the University of Grenoble under the superintendence of Prof. L6- 
GER (i). They relate to Hydrologic considerations —• Nature of the 
banks and bottom — Surrounding flora ~ Qualities of the water — Nu¬ 
tritive resources — Causes of destruction. The author also gives an 
account of some researches made by himself. 

Hydroeogic considerations. The stream to be studied should 
first of all be divided into “ sections that is to say portions small enough 
to be sufficiently homogeneous. For the study of the hydrologic regu¬ 
lation the following should be noted i) the width of the stream — 
2) its depth; average depth ; existence of shoals, which may be useful 
as spawning places, and holes (very deep places) where carp may take 
refuge for wintering and where trout like to stay when they leave the por¬ 
tion of the river containing salmonidae and venture down stream into 
the portion contHining cyprinidae — 3) seasonal variations in depth •— 
4) the volume and s]xied of the flow and their seasonal variations: — 
floods and low condition of the stream are specially injurious if they 
happen during the spawning .season. 

Nature ok the banks and bottom. — The following should be 
noted slope of the banks, on which depends their suitability as spawn¬ 
ing places) — petrogiaphic nature of the banks and the bottom — col- 
om of the bottom — whether it is strewn with scattered rocks or not, etc. 

Surrounding feora — i) Riverside flora, — Vegetation on the 
banks forming a screen shelters the water against the heating action of 
sunshine, this may be advantageous, by maiiitaning a suitable temper¬ 
ature for salnionid^, but is notan advantage when cyprinidae are concerned 
as their fry often require very warm water. It may also shelter the 
stream from wind and supply insects which, blown into the water by the 
wind, form a considerable part of the food of fish. It should therefore 
be noted whether the stream nins through a forest, a meadow, cultivated 
or uncultivated land; whether the banks are bare, turfed or wooded, etc. 

2) Aqmhc ilora, — This flora can serve as food for the fish, directly in 
the case of a herbivorous species, indirectly b}" the animals which it har¬ 
bours, in the case of all species. Lastly it is often useful for the spawn. 
Plants which branch most under water are the most useful, both because 
they harbour a greater number of animals such as worms, molluscs, Crus¬ 
tacea and larvse of insects and because they .serve to support the spawn. 
From this point of view, water-cress, the water Ranunculus (preferred 
by pike for the deposit of its ova), etc. are very useful. On the other 
hand, plants with thick sub-aqueous stiff, unbranched stalks (reeds, reedr 
mace, etc.) are cumbersome from a piscicultural point of view. 


(I) Travttux dn LahoraUnre de Ptsctcullure de I’Unti’erstU lie Crcnoblt, iijoq and 
lollowing years. Grenoble, Allier Fibres, Edit. {Author’s note) 


naacoLTutat 
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Qualities op the water, — I. Physical qualities: — 

i) Temperature — The mean annual temperature is of less interest than 
•seasonal variations. It is specially important to note the periods during 
which the water reaches the temperatures required for the spawn of the 
principal kinds of fish: — lo® (perch, rudd); 13® (Prussian carp, pike); 
17® (bream, roach, tench) ; 2cP (carp). 

On the other hand, the mean temperature during the 3 hottest months 
(June, July, August) and the usual maxima during that period should 
be noted. These high temperatures, as a matter of fact, influence the 
descent of the salmonidsc down stream in the rivers, as they influence the 
mortality among lampreys and shad after spawning. Further, local 
variations must be taken into account* the “ holes ", where the wa- 
ler remains cool in summer, and bottom springs attract large ,trout and 
^salmon going down to the sea. 

2) Limpidity. — It is important to note whether the water is usually 
muddy or limpid, whether the periods of muddiness are frequent and 
whether they coincide with the spawning seasons. Kven when not poi- 
sonous, matter in suspension is injurious to fish because it is deposited 
wherever the current slackens : these deposits cover the supports in 
the spawning places, hindering the fish from depositing their ova. They 
*even cover the ova after spawning and hinder their hatching out. Fin- 
all3’' the fish may have their respiration impeded by an actual obstruc¬ 
tion of their gills : saw-dust especially may thus cause death by suf¬ 
focation. 

3) Colour. — To judge the colour, the water is examined in a test 
tube holding about i litre, placed on a sheet of white paper and com¬ 
pared with distilled water in a similar test tube. 

II. Chemical properties. —• These can only be determined by a 
series of chemical analyses. Certain indications however enable a rapid, 
though rough, estimate to be made. 


Quality of water in relation to its fauna and flora. 


Quality 

of the water (i) 

Fauna 

Flora 

Puie . 

Physa fontinalis . 

Waterctess. 

1 

Pond snail. , 

, Patamoceton natans. 

Indifferent . . < 

I 

Oval pond snail . ; Veronica anagalHs. 

[ Flanorbis marLinaia ./ Veronica Beccalun a. 

1 

Unhealthy. ^ < 

\ 

1 

1 Red Cyclas.{ 

1 Bithdnia tmfntra .| 

[ Waterlily. 

1 Rushes. 

1 Bock, 
f Loosestrife. 

t 


(i) This relates to the quality Irom the point of view o| potability by man, but 
ahoiiid be similar ior fish. 
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1) SmM and taste, — Water wHch gives off a putrid smell and 
water which has a disagreable taste or which is even simply fiat> may 
be considered a priori as indifferent or bad. 

2) Fauna and flora, — The annexed Table is copied from the 
book P. F. ChaIiON, Les eaux souterraines, Paris and W^ge, 1913, 
Libr. polytechnique. 

3) Aeration, — A sufficiently aerated water should give off bub¬ 
bles of gas as soon as it is placed on the fire in a thin metal vessel, 

4) Hydrotimeiric degree. — The nationality of the scale used 
must be indicated : — i degree on the French scale is equivalent to 
0.56 of a degree on the German scale or 0.70 on the English scale. 

5) Percentage of organic matter. — This is of interest because this 
matter is liable to undergo putrid fermentation, setting free deleteri¬ 
ous gases. 

Food reserves. — The production of young fish will not increase 
the number beyond that wliich the supply of food will support. These 
reserves are essentially of an animal nature and consist mainly of the 
lower animals. Among these aquatic invertebrate animals which prob¬ 
ably serve as food for fish are : — all the Entomostraca (the lowest sub¬ 
class of the Crustaceae), which are sought after by young fish — Worms 
{Lumhriculus, Rhabdoceles, Tuhifex, Trichodrilus, Nats, etc.) — Am- 
phipoda Crustacea or fresh water shrimps belonging mainly to the ge¬ 
nus Gammarus — Insects :— larvae of Perlidae, Ephemeridae, Phyga- 
meidae, Chironomidae, etc, , “ water spiders " (Berris, Velia, etc.) — 
Molluscs It appears from M EiSger's researches that to give one of 
the Salmonidae the quality of flesh called** Salmon flesh '' it is suflficient 
to feed it abundantly with shrimps. 

The larvae of Perlidae live more especially in the streams containing 
Salmonidae. 

M. E:i^ger observes that in the list of Invertebrae found in the stream 
under examination it is specially desirable to note those which are ‘‘do¬ 
minant ", that is to say the species which are particularly abundant 
during the three hot months June, July and August, the fish feeding 
season. Eand insects which fall into the water, or which are blown into 
it by the wind, or which, flying along the surface of the water, may be 
snapped up, form a considerable part of the food of the fish. 

Causes of destruction. — Very numerous, especially for the ova: 
— infectious diseases, poisonings, poaching, destructive animals 

From an examination of all data relating to the piscicultural value 
of a stream it is possible to deduce the " biogenetic capacity ", that is 
to say the number of fiish of such and such a species that the stream can 
normally harbour so as to produce fully. This idea comes in when it 
is a case of deciding:— i) a reasonable number of young fish to put 
out in a stream ; 2) the quantity of fish that may be caught. 

To reduce the biogenetic capacity to figures, M. EAger suggests that 
a numerical value, in a scale running from o to 10, should be given to 
a stream. 
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A stream which only contains 15 to 20 cubic cm. of nutritive matter 
per sq. m. of bottom or per cubic m. of water may be considered poor. 
Very rich water contains 10 times as much or more. 

Streams whose bottoms are constantly shifting, but have here and 
there a more stable pebbly bottom, where layers of diatoms, chlorophy- 
cesB, mosses, etc. are formed and where consequenly a few scanty lar¬ 
vae of insects (Ephemeridae or Perlidae) are found can be valued numer¬ 
ically by 2 or 3, often more. 

If the bottom of the stream is fixed and formed of rocks or large 
irremovable blocks of stone, the flora and fauna are richer and the bio- 
genetic capacity may be as high as 3 to 5. 

If the streams are less rapid, with tufts of aquatic plants here and 
there alternating with sand banks or have a rocky bottom harbouring 
a numerous fauna of larvae of insects and Crustacea, the biogenetic 
capacity rises to 5 or 7 and may reach g if there are also quiet parts 
shelteritig shoals of small fish e. g. minnows or loaches. 

Irastly the richest streams are those which, winding about in fertile 
plains, have a regular, moderate current, slowed down here and there 
and whose bottoms are largely carpeted with the aquatic plants pre¬ 
viously referred to or with large pebbles covered with Fontinalis and 
algse in which swarm various aquatic fauna. Their numerical value, 
seldom less than 8, may reach the maximum if very favourable condi¬ 
tions of exogenetic alluvium, determined by crops or by the river-side 
vegetation, are added to the inherent nutritive richness of the stream. 

The biogenetic capacity remains approximately constant over a 
width of from 2 to 2 5 ni. along each bank of the stream, but beyond 
that it decreases rapidly. If the stream is over 5 m. in average width, 
it must be taken into account in calculating the biogenetic capacity 

The population formula (N), expresses the number of fish which the 
stream should normally contain per kilometre of length ; the yield for- 
mnla (K), the quantity (in kg.) of fish which may be caught during a year 
per km, of length. These formulge are respectively: — 

N = 10 p (L + 5); K = P ^ ’ 

where Iv represents the average width of the stream and p the bio¬ 
genetic capacity numerically valued from o to lo. F. D. 

1354 - Advantages of Keeping Carp in Rioefields for Fertflislng the Soil. — CHiArpm.! i, 

R., In II Gtomdle di Rtsieultura, Vol XII, No. 9, p 144. V^rceUi, September 30, 1922 

On an area of 17 831 sq. m., with a total expenditure of 1681 lire foi 
feeding, introduction of the Galician " mirror ” carp, Cyprinus ctirpio var 
$pei,u 1 ari!,, superintendence and miscellaneous expenses, M. TAdUABUE, 
at Morimondo (Province of Milan), has succeeded in getting a profit of 819.25 
lire, after deducting expenses, corresponding to 450.45 lire per ha. (i) 


(i) See R. Apr. 1921, No 422 {Ed ) 
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To this profit should be added the advantages resulting from the decreased 
cost of removing grass and manuring and from the increased yield of rice. 
Moreover, the wheat which followed the rice gave a more abundant crop 
in the place where intensive rearing of carp was practised. The plot gave 
23 qx of paddy and 34 qx. of straw per ha. as against 17 and 21 respectively 
in the contiol plot. Keeping carp has therefore clearly a favourable action 
on the fertilization of the soil. F. D. 

1355 Fiscloultural Researoh in Germany. — Zeitschnft fur Ftscherct und deten mifs- 
unssenschaften, Keue Folge, vol V, No 1-2, pp 205, R full ixagc pi Berhn, 1922 

The number reviewed contains the following papers i) T0RI.ITZ, 
Contribution to the question of the species of the common river eel, ana- 
tomo-biological research, with a bibliography of 40 publications, — 
P. SCHiKMBNZ, Research work on the feeding of aquatic animals and es¬ 
pecially of fish — 3) A. Wiivi^ER, Research work on the feeding of lower 
aquatic animals ; the feeding of Gammarus pulex — 4) P. Brofeedt, 
winter feeding of the perch and the ruffe {Acertna cernua) — 5) E Do- 
BERS, Research work on the feeding of fish in natural conditions. 

Brofeedt concludes from his experiments that the perch and the 
ruffe feed also in winter, though less than in summer. The smallest 
perch (up to 10 cm. in length) feed on Entomostraca , those a little 
larger (from 10 to 12 cm ) feed on land animals , the largest probably 
only feed on fish. Asellus is the most important of tho land animals; 
the larvae of Chttonomtih and worms of the genus Tubifex are also 
important, other land-dwelling animals are of negligible importance in 
the feeding of perch. 

The smallest ruffes {up to 6-8 cm.) feed on Entomostraca and 
larger kinds of land-dwelling animals, especially larvae of Chironomus 
and the isopod Crustacea Asellus, 

Dobers made his experiments from July to (October. The stom¬ 
ach contents of vaiious species of fish are given in 8 large Tables and 
the whole is summed up in a gth Table, from which the following facts 
may be deduced: — 

Out of the 4 species examined, young fish and Corixa were only 
found in the i>erch {Perea fluviatilis). 

Ephemera were only found as from September, during Septembei 
in the perch only; during October in all 4 species; they were most im¬ 
portant for the perch ; least important for the roach {Leuciscus ruiilns). 

Chironomus forms the principal food of the perch and the ruffe 
{Acerina cernua), irom July to October, they are of much less import¬ 
ance for yearling tench {Tinea tinea) and for roach. 

Perfect insects (taken on the surface of the water) of some im¬ 
portance for roach, in one case only, in July. 

Chydorides (except the genus Euryeercus) of some importance 
in October, for tench only. 

Euryeercus : ~ important in the feeding of i)erch and ruffes in Jul> - 
August." 
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Daphnia, Ceriodaphnia important for perch in July-August. 

Bosmina : — very important for roach in September; not unim¬ 
portant for roach and perch in July-August. 

Gammarus: — more frequently found, during October, in ruffes 
than in the 3 other species examined. 

Alg€B \— found only in roach, in October, in two ponds, but in 
them of fundamental importance. 

A comparison of the feeding of these species, commonly called and 
erroneously, herbivorous (" griinweide with that of carp proved that 
they are formidable competitors and that consequently their presence 
is not desirable in ponds where carp are kept. The least serious com¬ 
petitor is the tench; as a matter of fact tench and carp are often kept 
together. 

A smaller number of examinations were made of " sandra " (pike- 
perch) (Liicioperca Sandra), gudgeon (Gobio fluviatilis), three spined 
sticklebacks {Gasterosteus aculeatus), bream (Abramis brama) and young 
fish, most of them probably roach. 

The following were found :— in the pike-x>erch, larvae of Chironomus 
in the gudgeon Chydorides, remains of Cladocerse and larvae of 
Chironomus; in the ruffe, larvae of Chironomus, Copepodes and, in 
smaller numbers, "Ephemera (this fish is therefore a dangerous competitoi 
with the species bred which have greater value) ; in the bream and in 
young fish, mainly Cladocerae and some Chydorides and Daphnia. 

F. D. 

1356 Eels and their Place of Breeding (i). — s^chmtdt, j , in Phtiosophtcai Trans 
actions of the Royal Society of London, Series B, Vol 2x1, pp. 179-208, pi 
I<ondon, April 1922 

After reviewing previous experiments on the biology of the eel since 
1904, the writer describes the results obtained in 1920-1921, on board the 
schooner “ Dana ” On these results and on the whole of the previou- 
experimental work, M. Schmidt bases his reasons for reconstructing the 
sexual life of the eel as follows : — 

During the autumn months, Kuropean eels (Anguilla Jitlgaris), which 
have reached the stage of “ silvery eel, " migrate to the Atlantic ocean and 
travel towards the south-west: the direction of their journey, the duration 
of which is still unknown, is towards a part of the western Atlantic 
situated to the north-east and north of the West Indies between 22*’ 
and 30® N. latitude and 48® and 65® W longitude. The. central portion 
of the region is about 2^ N and, consequently, about mid-way between 
the Leeward islands and the Bermudas. Here the eels breed; spawning 
starts at the beginning of spring and lasts until the summer. At first 
the larvae, from 7 to 15 mm. in length, remain at a depth of from 200 to 
300 m. and grow rapidly ; they reach 25 mm. in the early summer month*- 
roey then move towards the surface of the ocean and, helped by the move- 

(;) See R. i 9 t 9 t 1.13. (Ed.) 
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ment of the mass of water towards the west, they begin their journey 
in the direction of the coast of Europe. During the first summer they are 
found as far as 50^ W; the second summer, they grow to 50 or 55 mm. and 
get as far as the Central Atlantic; finally, in the third summer, they reach 
the limit of their growth (75 cm.) and gain the coastal waters of Europe. 

During the autunm and wmter they undergo the metamorphosis 
described by Grassi and Cai^andruccio and pass from the leaf shaped 
stage to the blind stage. 

Schmidt often found larvae of the American eel (Anguilla rostrata) 
mixed with those of A. vulgaris in the place of breeding ; the migration of 
the two species in opposite directions might be due to two causes:— 
a) the one ethnological, the larval stage of A. rostrata only lasting one year 
the period being consequently insufficient for crossing the Atlantic , h) the 
second geographical, the centre of the breeding place of A, rostrata 
being slightly more to the west and south than that of A vulgaris. E. F. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

1357 - Development of Electro-Agriculture in the Province of Bologna, —i z, in 

igrtcoHura Bolognese^ Year XII, No 4» p. 39, 8 figs Bologna, April 15, 1922 

The writer, taking as his standpoint the report of A. Tarchetti 
on certain trials made at the Vercelli Competition and leaving out of account 
heavy oil machines, observes that the funicular tractors most used in elec¬ 
tric ploughing are the Howard fixed motor type, with horizontal cylinder 
motor on the carriage itself or on a separate carriage, and the Fowder 
mobile motor type, which works along the edge of the field. After referring 
to the great advance made in this kind of mechanical ploughing through 
the efforts of the Ape ** Society, the writer gives a practical demonstra¬ 
tion to prove that such systems should be adopted as advantageous from 
an economic point of view 

Indeed, by using steam or internal combustion motors for ploughing, 
the cost per ha. fluctuates between 400 and 500 lire, whereas with electric 
power, at the contract prices of the Company, the maximum price is 
385 lire, made up as follows: 

Hire of tbe apparatus complete, including the services of a foreman, 

provided by the Company . .... 300 Itrc 

5 workmei^ provided bv the user . 75 

Transport of the apparatus complete . 10 

Total . . 385 life 

As to the work performed by these machines, the writer gives the fol¬ 
lowing figures, taken in actual practice : in lo hours, with a single furrow 
plough, in dry soil, and at a depth of 35 to 45 cm., 6 to 7 sections are 
ploughed ; with a double furrow, and at a depth of 20 to 30 cjn., 8 to 10 
sections are ploughed. In a rice field, with a single furrow 20 to 25 cm. 
deep, 9 to 10 sections (of 2080.44 tn*) ate ploughed. 


AoncmainuA 
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Each complete machine-set includes a portable enclosed apparatus for 
transforming the electric current (15000 to 220 volts), a horizontal-cylinder 
carriage, an electric-motor carriage, a plough balance and two anchor 
carriages with metal cable systems which, when attached to the cylinders, 
give the forward and backward movement to the plough. 

G. D. 

1358 — Palm Oil as Motor Fuel* — Dautrbbandb, J , in Revue de Cktmte Industnelle^ 

VoL XXXI, No. 369, pp 368-269. Pari*^, September 1922. 

Palm oil is derived from the pulp of the fruit of the palm ; it is compos¬ 
ed of palmitin, olein, glycerine, with palmitic, stearic, oleic acid ; it melts 
at 35®, burns at 200*^; its calorific value is 9228 calories. The supply 
of palms is immense all over the African continent; and the natives util¬ 
ize only a tenth part. In 1912, 108 000 tons of oil were exported, includ¬ 
ing 78 000 tons from Nigeria. It gives an excellent fuel, leaving no re¬ 
sidue; it is possible to reach a temperature of 1800^^ and there is no risk 
of exploding owing to its high flash point. Transport is easy on account 
of its butyrous consistency ; its acidity does not corrode metals ; its unit 
price is less than that of other fuels in its country of origin ; i kg. of palm 
oil is equivalent to 1.200 kg. of coal. The only drawback, compared 
with crude oil, already largely used, is the high flashing point, which makes 
it difficult to light. Motors of 120 HP. are already working successfully 
with palm oil and it may be predicted that its use will soon become 
general. 

A. de B. 

X359 - Experiments in Medianlcal Fiax Carding. — passbl^^uf, o., in journal 

d*Agriculture pratique. Year 86, Nos 31, 34, 35 ,Pp. 113-114; Ii7'i78 ; IQ5-I97;2figs 

Paris, August 5, 26, September 2, 1922. 

Three types of machines for mechanical carding were entered at 
the last competition held at the Wallelot-sous-Beaumont industrial expe¬ 
riment Centre. The writer refers to the economic and industrial value 
of this system and describes in detail the three types of machines, which 
may briefly be classified as : — 

Type for carding with combs 
» * • » rollers 

» » » r belts 

with some modifications made by each maker. The programme of the 
competition prescribed the output, its quality, cost of carding, time taken, 
the cost of the machine and its amortization, as compared with similar 
standards on an equal quantity of raw material carded by hand. The 
writer concludes that whatever the decision of the judges may be, which 
will no doubt be very ihteresting, the fact remains very encouraging 
from the point of view of the development of machine work in agricultural 
industries. 

G. D. 
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X360 — FlUrm Glini|(68* — Ringflmann, M , in journal Agriculture prahquej Year 86, 
No. 30, pp 94 - 99 » 5 figs. Paris, July 29, 192a 

The writer describes all the qualities which should be found in garages 
intended for housing touring cars and small camions intended for agricul¬ 
tural use. He then gives detailed information on the subject of the di¬ 
mensions suitable for country garages ai-d h'=‘ cr nsider? the case of a build¬ 
ing constructed to hold a single vehicle, indicating the slight modifications 
which would be required in the original plan to adapt it to the require¬ 
ments of several vehicles. 

When building a garage in the country, the question of economy of 
space does not enter as is the case in towns, and the writer therefore recom¬ 
mends the following dimensions for a building to house a single vehicle * — 

Total length of the building lendh of the vehicle + 2.40 m. 

Total width of the building •— width of the vehicle + 2 m. 

The writer remarks that the width may be slightly decreased if sev¬ 
eral vehicles arranged side by side are to be housed. In fact, if the given 
dimensions were applied in the case of several vehicles, there would be 2 m. 
free space l^etween each pair of vehicles, which might be reduced to 1.40 m. 
Thus, supposing a touring car is about 4.20 m. in length with a width of 
I 60 ni , cr that a small camion occupies a space of 5 m. x 2 m., and apply¬ 
ing th^ dimensions of the lormei case, a garage 6.60 m. in length by 
3 60 m in width would be required. 

It is recommended that the window and the entrance door should be 
on the same side as the front and rear of the vehicle. 

The door should be at least 2.50 m. wide and aboiit the same height, 
and if possible a sliding panel or falling panel door should be used. It 
should be so arranged that the vehicle enters the garage on one side and 
goes out by the exit door opposite. There should also be sufficient free 
space round the garage for entry and exit movement ; this space should 
be 7 to 8 m. wide. 

Regarding the height and architecture of the building, the writer 
leaves it to the taste of the builder, pro\dded he tries, as far as possible, 
to make the building harmonise with the surroundings, having due regard 
to the importance both of such harmony and of economy of material 
used. G. D. 


RURAL ECONOMICS, 

1361 ~ Value of Animal Products in Relation to Crop Yield since 1919 in the United 
States. — ^[feather. Crops and Marketb, Vol. 11 , No. ii, pp 220-221. Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 1922. 

Under the normal price conditions of 1911-1913 the value of the ani¬ 
mal products of the farm, including animals raised, was 59-7 % value 

of crops. By 1916 this value had decreased to 48.1 % and by 1917 to 
43.4 %. Thereafter the ratio of the value of animal products to crops 
increased to 56.9 % in 1918, fell to 54.2 % in 1919, increased to 67.4 % in 
1920, and to 76.0 % in 1921. As the value of animal products decreased 
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between 1911-1913 and 1917 in relation to the value of crops, the value 
of crops in terms of animal products relatively increased from 167,4 % ^ 
1911-1913 to 330*3 % in 1917* 

The reason for these opposite tendencies was to be found in the fact 
that prices of crops increased under war conditions, before the United Sta¬ 
tes became a participant, in a greater degree than the prices of animal pro¬ 
ducts. After 1917, crops in relation to animal products lost in total 
value and in 1918 and 1919 were but little above their pre-war relative po¬ 
sition. In 1920 the steep decline in the prices of crops gave to crop value the 
abnormally low position of 148.3 % relative to the value of animal products, 
because the prices of animal products were not so sensitive to the defla¬ 
tion movement as were the prices of crops. The prices of primary products, 
such as crops, are usually more sensitive to general influences than are the 


1919 

1920 

1921 



Value of Animal I’roducts as a Percentage of the Value 
of Crop*^, United Slates, 1919 1022 

prices of secondary products, such as animal products, which depend on 
crops for their production. The relative position of crop values declined 
in 1921 to 131.6 % of the value of animal products, the lowest point in the 
record of the U. S Department of Agriculture whicii extends back to 1897. 

The crop year beginning in 1919 mcluded the peak of the price infla¬ 
tion movement which extended into the calendar year 1920. From 1914 
up to and including the crop year 1919, the value of animal products in 
relation to the value of crops fell, and yet even in 1919 the value of the ani¬ 
mal products of the farm was greater than the value of the crop production 
in 6 States. By 1921 crop prices had fallen so much further relatively 
than the prices of animal products that the list was expanded to ii States 
by the addition of prominent crop producing States. 

The change in Iowa’s relative position from 1919 to 1921 is worthy 
of note. In 1919 its crop value was $811 200 000 and the value of its ani¬ 
mal products $745 000 000, but m 1921 the crop value had fallen to 
$282 600 000 while the value of animal products had fallen to $475 700 00. 
The relative values of crops and animal products in Iowa shifted from an 
excess crop value of $66 200 000 in 1919 to an excess value of animal pxo- 
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ducts of $ 193 100 000 in 1921. The value of animal products as a percent¬ 
age of the value of crops in Iowa increased from 91.8 % in 1919 to 129.2 % 
in 1920 and to 168.3 % in 1921, whereas in the United States the movement 
was from 54.2 % in 1919 to 67.4 % in 1920 and to 76.0 % in 1921. 

Computations sii^ar to these have been made for 8 prominent crop 
producing States, the value of whose animal products on farms exceded the 
crop value in 1921. G. A. B. 

1362-Plant Foods and human Foods In Germany. — ebmmfrmank, o , m Zettschnft 

fur Pflanxenrmdhrung und Dungung, Vol I, No 1, pp 3-8 l.eipzig, 1922 

Before the war, Germany produced 90 % of the vegetable elements 
and 67 % of the animal products . fat, meat, milk etc., which she required. 
German agriculture sufficed therefore for the feeding of 56 million inha¬ 
bitants, and the remaining 12 milhon were supplied through importation, 
which was then very easy. The lo«s of 73,000 sq km., or 13 6 % of her 
territory, has deprived Germany of : 

IQ 7 % of her potato crop^ 13 72 % of her rye ctop*^ 

17 20 % of her barley crop^ 12 60 % of her wheat crops 

On the other hand, the x>opulation has diminished by 7 5 millions, or 
10 8 % Formerly there were 192 inhabitants per 100 ha. of arable land ; 
at present there are 202. Uarger importation is therefore necessary, a very 
serious problem under present conditions. Production therefore must 
be increased, and this can be effected by the following means : culture and 
intensified improvement of ^oils — proper increase of manuring — develop¬ 
ment of plantation^ — selection of appropriate species — selection of seed¬ 
lings — control of weeds — increase and improvement of forage — etc., but 
the most imixirtant questions are those connected with plant and animal 
diseases. 

During the 25 years of peace from 1889-1890 to 1913, the yield per ha 
in Germany had increased as follows : 

Bread cereals, 58 %. 

Animal feed cereals, 52 %. 

Potatoes, 56 % 

Rye from ix.8 to xg qx. per ha. 

Wheat from 15 1 to 23 qx per ha. 

Oats from 14. i to 21.9 qx per ha. 

Potatoes from xox 8 to 138.6 qx per ha. 

The consumption of fertilisers rose from 16.2 million qx. in 1880 to 106.9 
millions in 1913, an increase of 600 %. But the war has caused a great 
decrease. Nitrogen, from 635 000 tons consumed in 1913 of which 185 ooo 
were artificial fertilisers, had fallen in 1919 to 305 000 tons, of which 115 000 
were artificial. Phosphoric acid, from i 060 000 tons, of which 550 oOO 
were fertilisers, in 1913, had fallen as low as 430 ooo tons in 1919, of whicli 
230 ooo tons were fertilisers. 
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Consequently, the yield per ha. has decreased as follows: 

Bread cereals from 18 39 to 14 4 qx per ha or 46 3 % 

Forage cereals » 19 3 » 150 » » » » 24 22 % 

Potatoes » 142 o»98o» »» »3i % 

During the last 25 years (1885/89, 1908/12), food production had 
increased as follows 

Cereals from i6 3 million tons to 26 million tons . • % 

Potatoes from 29 7 million tons to 44 2 million tons ... . . 48 9 % 

At the ^ame time, the increase in the population, which rose from 48 
to 64 millions (300000 yearly) was inferior by 23 % to that of food pro¬ 
duction 

In order to be completely independent of importation, Germany should 
increase her production by 50 %. According to Mayer, the maximum 
pbssible yield per ha. is as follows 

40 qx of wheat and slrav^ 

320 qx of potatoes, including toi>s 

300 qx ot beets, including tops 

Further, there aie still 3 5 nulhon ha of uncultivated land which 
could easily be rendered arable by artificial fertilisers A. de B. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

1363 - Types of Wine piodnoed in the Trentino — caioni, g and gvseu>ito, a , in 

Gtornale Vin/colo ifahano, Year 48, No ii, pp 102-103 Casale-Monferrato, March 12, 
1923 

The common red table wines, as sold, are the result of mixing various 
wines. They diffei in character even in the same district. Two principal 
types can be distinguished wine made from ” Pavara and “ Marze- 
mino Padovano or “Negrone** grapes, which is full-bodied but slightly 
acid and peculiar to the Val d*Adige, in the Rovereto zone, and that which 
is made from ** Schiavone or Fossaro grapes to which Totoldico 
or '^Negrara'' grapes have been added, which give an agreeable bou¬ 
quet ; it is produced iu the zone to the north of Trent. 

The white table wines are mainly made from the Vernaccia " and 
“ Bianchetta '' varieties. They have relatively little body and are defici- 


(i) See R March 1921, No 302 ; JR July, 1921, No 728; /? October 1921, No loia , 
la which the above-men" loned vines arv described For other information regcuding the Tren¬ 
tino wine-malcing industry, see - — Gramatica, E’industria enologica e 1 vini della Venesia 
ttfidentlna, in Bolletitm del Conn^ho froinnetale d*Agrtcoltur%t Year XXXV, No 7-8, pp 189 
xgzt April I j-20,1922 ; Dati analitid del vini della Venesia Tridentina deU'ulthno ventennio, 
fbtdm, pp 193-195 I Paotzsa, T , Della produzione e del commercio vinicolo nel Tientino 
Ibidem^ 196-204 (Ed) 
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ent in alcohol, but they have a pleasant flavour and are stimulant and 
smooth to the palate. " Riesling Italico ", if it comes from favourably 
situated places, also enjoys a certain reputation in the market. 

The better table wines are called " special wines Fbr the white 
kind, ** Nosiola " and " Garganera " grapes are used ; for the red wine, 
" Negrara ", which in some places also furnishes a bottling wine. " Grop- 
pello " is also superior to the ordinary wines. But the wines of the Pro¬ 
vince most in request are " Marzemino "-and " Teroldico ". The former 
is alcoholic, delicate and slightly scented ; the latter has a strong bouquet 
with a special aroma and a high alcoholic strength ; it is rich in colouring 
matter and does very well as a wine for mixing and for bottling. 

In the Sarca Valley (Dro), " Trebbiano " gives a scented wine of the 
Marsala kind, which is called " vino santo ". From the " Nosiola " grape 
of the neighbourhood of lake Toblino and of the Pressano and Somi (Lavis) 
hills an excellent wine called " natalino " or " vino santo " is made by 
the straw* process. " Rhenish Riesling, " " Traminer, " " Bourgogne, " 

" Cabernet, " etc. from the Trentino are all excellent wines which are equal 
to the best vintages. The chemical composition of the principal wines 
mentioned is given in the following Table : — 


Chemical composition of the principal Trentino wines. 


Variety 

Alcohol 

% 

! ( 
1 

Acidity 

Acetic 

acid 

, 

extract 

witliout 

sugar 

1 Ash 


! of volume 

U-- 

-- 

—- 

j- 


' 


Grammes 

per litre 


Red table wine (Rovereto zone) . . . 

8.89 

5-92 

0.70 

19.27 

2.31 

Red table wine (Mezolotnbardo zone) . 
White “ Vemaccia**. 

• , 9.25 

6.20 

0.60 

19.00 

2.20 

8.90 

6.52 , 

0.79 

, 16.00 

r.50 

“ Riesling Italico ’’. 

. ' 10.00 

5*22 ! 

0.97 

21.13 

2.74 

Nosiola ”. 

10.93 

5.40 1 

0.64 

1 16.32 

1.52 

“ Groppello *’. 

. ; 18.64 

9.24 ! 

0.26 

1 23.54 

2.74 

** Negrara . 

11.71 

5.40 

0.62 

20,27 

! 2.09 

Marzemino . 

12.64 

5.04 

0.58 

20.78 

; *14 

“ Teroldico ”. 

12.47 

6.00 

0,72 

’ 22.61 

2.22 

** Vino santo . 

. j 14.17 

7.52 

0-99 

; 145.80 

2.40 

_ 

; 

i, 


i (total) 

\ 


F. D. 


1364 - The ** Defernice of Wines Report of the Governor General of Algeria). -- 

PotTOBT, (Professeur ^ la Faculty des Sciences, Directeur du I^aboratolre de Chimie 
agricole et industrielle, Alger) and Bonnier (Chiniistc attache au dit l.Aboratoire), in 
Bulletin AgncoU de VAlgirie, Tunisie-Maroc, 2nd Series, Year 25, No. 2, pp. 33^43. Al* 
giers, February, 1922. 

Certain wines are known to show turbidity on exposure to the air, and 
this alteration is called casse. If these wines are poured from one ves¬ 
sel into another or left in an open receptacle they sooner or later become 
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thick. This has been found to occur especially with white wines ; these 
become colourless, turn milky and finally deposit a dirty white precipitate. 
In the case of red wines, the pigment is almost always precipitated, an irri- 
descent film first appears on the surface, then the liquid becomes com¬ 
pletely turbid, and after some hours, quite a large quantity may have 
become " casse The Colouring matter becomes insoluble and turns 
more or less brown and floats upon an almost colourless liquid; later 
it falls to the bottom where it forms a purple precipitate. The other con¬ 
stituents of the wine also become altered and the vinous flavour disappears. 

Two kinds of casse, the oxydasic and ferric are recognised. The form¬ 
er is due to the presence of soluble oxydasing ferments that introduce 
oxygen into the colouring matter, thus altering it so that it precipitates. 
This was discovered as long ago as 1894 by Bouffard who also suggested 
the means of remedying this trouble. The wine must be heated to 65® C., 
or else sulphur dioxide or bisulphites added, to render the oxydase inactive. 
At the present time the addition of sulphur dioxide and of its salts is gen¬ 
eral, and hence this wine disease no longer occurs. Ferric casse is much 
more serious ; it also was reported by Bouffard, but somewhat earlier, 
viz., in 1887. He found the deposit contained as much as 10 % of iron 
(determined as ferrous-ferric oxides), and showed that the introduction 
of a ferrous salt is enough to cause a tendency in any wine to become 
turbid. Bouffard recognised that this disease is not checked by means 
sufiicient to destroy the oxidase ; heating is wholly ineffective and sulphur 
dioxide only succeeds in checking the alteration until it assumes consider¬ 
able proportions. Tartaric acid however stops the change and masks 
the iron reaction. These statements were confirmed by Lagattt who 
persuaded the experts to adopt his opinion. 

As Fonzks-Diacon has shown, the white precipitate is almost entirely 
composed of basic ferric phosphate associated with a small amount of 
basic calcic phosphate and containing colouring matters. It is clear that 
the ferrous salts are oxidised by the air and transformed into ferric salts 
which combine with the phosphoric acid and precipitate it; the precipitate 
carries with it any foreign matters present. In red wanes, the ferric salts 
can also react on the colouring matters. 

The researches of A. Gautier have proved that these colouring 
substances are tannoids, i. e., compoimds possessing the properties of tannin 
which can be divided into three groups: i) a yellow pigment, very resist¬ 
ant to oxidation — 2) red pigments, or cenolins, some of which are sol¬ 
uble and others insoluble in water — 3) violet pigments, or cenocyan- 
ins, that appear to be ferric salts ionisable by oenolins or their amino- 
derivatives. CEnocyanins occur largely in the black grapes of hot regions; 
in the presence of air, the ferrous ion becomes ferric by oxidation which 
causes precipitation of the tannoid substance. This is one of the causes 
♦of the dearness of old wanes and of the instability of thick wines; it also 
bring about casse bleue or the blackening of wines. CEnocyanins are how¬ 
ever frequently not present in many red wines and in all white wines 
and in these cases, casse blanche occurs. The grapes used for making 
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these wines contain iron, but this only occurs in traces, or in the form of 
non ionised organic combinations, and thus has no power of reaction. The 
iron found in the white precipitate of these wines must undoubtedly have 
been introduced during the manufacturing process , it is derived from the 
iron used in wine-making plant, vats, beaters, pressers, pipes, etc. The 
acid of the must and wine attack the iron, the sulphur dioxide is still more 
active, especially if it is present in considerable quantities; 6-10 gm. 
per hectolitre should be sufficient, especially if the wine is also cooled if 
necessary. In order however to dispense with the refrigeration process, 
larger quantities are introduced with the result that the solvent power 
of the iron is increased and casse ** insues Bisulphides, particularly 
sodium bisulphide, have a similar effect when used instead of sulphur 
dioxide. Owing to the presence of phosphates in the wine, most of the dis¬ 
solved iron is precipitated as ferric phosphate. Wine should normally 
not contain more than 100-300 nigm of phosphoric acid per litre, but now- 
a-days, ammonium phosphate is added to the must to promote alcoholic 
fermentation, as much as ovei 30 gm per hectolitre being sometimes intro¬ 
duced : the results of this addition which encourages casse blanche (a milky 
appearance), have been reported by Fonzes Diacon 

In order to prevent this form of casse, some wine-growers have linuted 
or suppressed the use of iron or cast-iron apparatus and have adopted glazed 
ware receptacles 

Another way of attaining the same result consists in the introduc¬ 
tion of organic acids that dissolve the basic ferric phosphate and thus mask 
its presence. 

Boupfard recommended for this purpose the addition of tartaric 
acid, sometimes in consideiable amounts uji to 500 gm. per hectohtre, 
but this process is no longer i>ermitted Citnc acid may be used, which 
is even more effective, provided the dose be sufficient, but as the French 
regulations limit the amount to 50 gm per hectolitre, the wines continue 
to become turbid. 

A few unscrupulous dealers use a mixture of gelatine and ferrocyan- 
ide of potassium which possesses the property of precipitating the ferrous 
and ferric salts in the form of Prussian blue, which is afterwards removed 
by filtration, but in the presence of the organic salts of wine, this reaction 
is not complete. As fast as the organic acids become oxidised, the rest 
of the Prussian blue goes on precipitating, especially if the pseudo-clar- 
if^ng agent is employed to excess. Blending with another wine also 
gives rise to casse bleue. It should also be observed that owing to the 
unstable nature of ferrocyanide, hydrocyanic acid may be produced, so 
that this treatment is dangerous 

Excellent results have however been obtained by the Grandchamp- 
Mai^vezin method. This consists in introducing oxygen into the wine 
b> means of a Chamberland filter under a pressure of 4 atmospheres. The 
<^xygen makes tiny bubbles forming a true emulsion which lasts from 
2 to 3 days. The ferrous salts in this wine which is supersaturated with 
very finely-divided oxygen, become oxidised and are precipitated in the 
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form of ferric salts. All the precipitate settles if the wine is left undis¬ 
turbed for three weeks, or it can be clarified quickly with gelatine. In 
the case of white wines, it is necessary also to add tannin ; in red 
wines, the oxygen transforms the various taunoids into tannin. Appara¬ 
tus is now made that allows several vats to be treated simultaneously. 
The treatment is simple and neither troublesome nor offensive, and has 
the additional merit of being economical. The amount of oxygen used 
is I wfl per 200 hectolitres, and the present price in Algiers is 5 frs per 100 
hectolitres. The analyses made by the authors have show that the great¬ 
er part of the iron is removed by this method. Thus the iron content 
of a wine rich in iron fell from 52.5 to 29.5 mgm. per litre. In certain 
cases it is necessary to repeat the treatment. I^. V. 

<365 - Studies on Wine Mould and Mouldiness in Cellars in Italy. — Cipbrri, r., 

in R%msta d% Ampelografia, Year III, No i, pp 1-5; No. 2, pp 17-22; No. 3, pp 32-39; 

No 4, pp 49-54 Alba-I 4 voimo, January-April, 1922. 

There is very little literature on cellar mould and such as there is 
deals mainly with means of preventing it. The writer was therefore induced 
to undertake an experimental study of the subject including determination 
and count of cryj^togams living in cellars, attempt.s to grow these moulds 
in wines and musts, under varied conditions, until the agent‘s producing 
the mouldiness were identified by classifying their different odours, and, 
at the same time, experiments in an inverse direction to isolate the agents 
causing bad condition in wines, an examination of the conditions of 
the mouldiness, methods for treating affected wines. 

By exposing Petri capsules to the air of the cellars, tran-^planting wood 
and cellar-wall cryptogams direct and then transplanting them to meat 
broth and agar in succe.ssion, the writer isolated: Penicillium crustaceum 
(I^.) Fries (= P. glaucum lyink) — P. roseum lyink. — P. humicola 
Oudem. — Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) Harz. — Verticillium glaucum 
Bonord. — V. lateriiium Berk, — SterigmalocysHs mgra v. Thiegh. — 
Spicaria elegans (Corda) Harz. — Aspergillus virens I/ink. — Tricho- 
thecium roseum Link. — T, candidum — Oospora nivea (Fuck) Sacc. and 
Vogl. — Cladosporium herbarum (Pers.) Link. — Coniosporium phaeo- 
spermum (Corda) Sacc. — Torula monilioides Corda var. globosa Ferraris 

— Helminthosporium obclavatum Sacc. — Stachybotrys alternans Bonord. 

— Epicoccum vulgare Corda — Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenberg. — Afw- 
cor mucedo L. — Rhacodium cellare Pers. — Ozonium lignorum Fic. 

While in the open air, the capsules being placed on the windows of 
the cellars, the number of the bacteria is more than double that of the 
fungi, in the cellars the fungi are more than twice a.s numerous as the bac¬ 
teria. The maximum number of fungi is found where work is carried on; 
in a busy place, the number of micro-oiganisms is 7-9 times greater than 
in quiet places. 

The characteristic odour of mould is communicated to the wines by 
an Actinomycete isolated by the writer both from the air and from mouldy 
wine. It does not seem completely to coincide with any of the species 
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hdtheito described, and the writer propose? to give it, for the time being, 
the name of Streptothrix {Acitnomyces) Sanninii n. sp. It lives on the 
wood of the casks and if placed in contact with the wine or must, it does 
not develop, either because of the content in acidity or alcohol, or because 
it necessarily requires air for existence. As its odoriferous principle is 
much more soluble in alcohol than in water, the finer and more alcoholic 
the wine is, the ‘■ooner does it assume the mouldy smell and flavour. 

Prof. Sannino (TrattcUo completo di enolo^ia, Turin, 1920, Vol. II, 
pp. 217 and sq,), distinguishes 4 different mould odours : i) odour and 
taste of real mould ; this is the most frequent and is treated wnth olive 
oil ; 2) the “ sapore di tempesta ", which is both a mouldy odour and a 
very disagreeable flavour, at once styptic and bitter, attributed to the 
Pmicillium crustaceum ; the specific treatment is a fre«5h fermentation; 

3) sour taste imparted to the wine through contact with staves attacked 
by mould and damp, which requires to be treated by a new fermentation ; 

4) dry taste ; to be treated both by a new fermentation and by oil. 

The first type of mouldy odour is generally attributed to the PeniciU 
Hum ; the writer's experiments are said to prove that this is a mistake, 
because this type is produced by the Streptothrtx Sanninii, which he has 
isolated. 

As means of prevention rinse the barrel with wine after first washing 
with water and close immediately afterwaids ; or wash with sulphurated 
wine ; or sulphurate the barrel. Means of cure . treat the wine pure with 
olive oil (i %). Arachis, cottonseed and sweet almond oils may, as the 
writer has observed, also be used for the same purpose, provided they are 
well purified, colza and rapeseed oils give rather good results ; soy oil takes 
off the odour but not the mouldy taste ; castor oil and raw or boiled lin¬ 
seed oil take off the odour but leave traces of their sickly flavour. In this 
respect, purified vaseline oil (colourless) is superior to all others ; a treat¬ 
ment with as little as 0.5 % is sufficient ; after use, if an emulsion is made 
with water, or alcohol, in which it is insoluble, the mouldy <-mell passes 
into the alcohol and the oil may be used again. On the other hand vase¬ 
line oils coloured artificially with aniline dyes should never be employed (i). 

F. D. 

1366 - Process of fermenting Maize Stalks for making Acetone, Alcohol and vo¬ 
latile Acids. — PETERSET'f, W H , Fred, F B. and VFJOnjLST, J H. , (Department 
of Agdcultural Chemistry and Agricultural Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin), m 
Journal of Industrial and Fnqineertns* Chemioiry, Vol. 13, No. 9, pp. 757 - 7‘>9 Septem¬ 
ber, 1921 

The writers describe some fermentation experiments, made with Ba¬ 
cillus aceloelhylicum, on a syrup of maize stalks, obtain^ by hydrolysis. 
The principal products obtained with this bacillus are acetone, ethylic 
alcohol, formic acid, acetic acid and carbonic acid gas. 


(z)See R, February 1921, No 199. ) 
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The biochemical relations between these products are very intimate ; 
with a large production of acetone and alcohol there is a small yield of vol¬ 
atile acids, while with a large production of acids, the yield of acetone and 
alcohol is very small. These variations in the yield of products are caused 
by the reaction of the solutionan alkaline leaction favours the produc¬ 
tion of acids, while an acid reaction favours the formation of alcohol and 
acetone. The writers prepared the fermentation solution by hydrolysing 
the stalks with dilute sulphuric acid. After hydrolysis they neutralized 
the excess acid with lime water. The insoluble residue is compressed and 
washed several times so as to extract as much sugar as possible from it. 

The production of sugar capable of fermentation (composed mainly 
of xylose) depends on the quantity of acids, the volume of water, the du¬ 
ration of heating and on the pressure exerted during hydrolysis. The 
greatest yield of sugar {25-30 %) was obtained by heatmg for about i hour, 
under a pressure of 1.35 atmospheres, stalks mixed with 4 times their 
weight of water and with 8 % of their weight of acid. 

The writers next made numerous experiments to determine which 
are the best conditions for bringing about the fermentation of the sugary 
solution, obtained by the hydrolysis of the stalks. 

They began by preliminary experiments made in test tubes ; they 
next made several series of fermentations in glass globes of about i litre 
capacity. 

The fermentation was carefully followed and the fermentation solu¬ 
tion was subjected to continual and close analysis. 

From the analyses made it was concluded that an almost complete 
fermentation (go % of sugar transformed) was obtained in a receptacle 
partly filled with coarse coal cinders. 

The bacteria adhered well to these cinders, so that the whole culture 
was well distributed By drawing off the fermented solution, at the end 
of fermentation, and by replacing it by fresh solution, taking great care 
not to disturb the layer of bacteria, the writers obtained a continuous and 
rapid fermentation. 

In this process of fermentation, one of the most important i>oints which 
has to be considered is the reaction of the medium. The acidity should 
be continually controlled and corrected when necessary with carbonate of 
lime. This neutralizes the excess of acidity which is produced duriug fer¬ 
mentation. By working in the best conditions, the writers obtained the 
following yield out of 100 parts by weight of stalks, they got 2.7 % 
by weight of acetone, 6.8 % by weight of alcohol and 3.4 % by weight 
cf volatile acids. 

In conclusion these experiments have shown that maize stalks can be 
used as raw material for the pioduction of acetone, ethyl alcohol, and 
formic and acetic acids. The syrup obtained by the hydrolysis of maize 
stalks by means of dilute sulphuric acid, which contains mainly xylose, 
was rapidly and almost completely fermented by Bacillm acetoethylicuni 
^nd gave the products named above. 

L. M. 
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1367 r PossIbiUtes of the Plant Growth of the damp Tropical Areas for Supplying 
Materials for Liquid Fuel. — Whitford H. N (Yale School of Forestry, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, New Haven, Conn.) in the JourfUil of Industrial and Em^ineering Chemistry, 
VoL XIV, No. 2 pp. 151-152. Washinirton, D. C., Feb. i, 1922. 

The future scarcity of the United States liquid fuel supply is now so 
apparent that the question of its early replacement has become a vital pro¬ 
blem in national economics. A question involving the annual synthesis 
of some 4 900 000 000 gallons of a feasible ga.soline substitute calls for the 
development of new ideas and new sources of energy. The one great source 
of energy is undoubtedly the sun and the question how can this source 
best be utilized arises. The obvious answer is to be seen in the growth of 
plant life front which, in turn, alcohol and other fuels may be made. The 
object of Whitford' s article is to consider the possibilities of the tropics 
as a source of transformed solar energy capable of being utilized for the 
production of liquid fuel. 

Wood Crops. — The raw material winch is most abundant as a pro¬ 
duct of the energy of the sun is wood and the moist regions of all tropical 
countries still contain vast areas covered with virgin forests. Only in the 
tropics is growth so rapid that enormous crops of wood could be raised in 
a short time, in order that quantities of wood sufficient to supply a large 
alcohol-producing plant could be grown on a small area.. Theoretically 
the moist tropics should have a double or even higher capacity to produce 
a given quantity of cellulose in a given time than temperate regions. 
This is actually the case in practice. Measurements of certain species of 
average hardwoods in the tropics indicate that they grow from three to five 
times as rapidly as such woods as cottonwood and wliite birch in United 
States climates. One acre of ground in the tropics can be made to yield 
as much timber in a given time as five or more acres in temperate regions, 
and, other things being equal, the cost of assembling this raw material at 
the factory would be greatly reduced.* 

Bamboo Crops. — Measurement made in the Philippines show that 
culms of certain species of bamboo win attain a height of from 66 to 82 
feet in a single season ; most of the growth takes place during three months. 
Two to three years are required for the culms to harden. Unforttumtely 
little or nothing is known concerning the areas of bamboo in the tropics. 
In the eastern tropics it is found in pure stands or mixed with hardwoods 
over vast areas, while in the western tropics it is of very limited occur¬ 
rence (i). 

To depend on bamboo for paper pulp or for alcohol, planted crops 
must be raised. A rough estimate of the cost of bringing them to maturity 
(5 years) is about $26 pr acre, but when once established and properly 
managed such plantings .could be made to yield crops indefinitely. The 
5deld per acre might perhaps be doubled and the acreage reduced one-half 
by selecting larger species. It is of interest that in the Philippines alone 


(J) Set ie. 1022. No. 60. {Ed.) 
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Tablk I. — Yield from small sized bamboo forests in fhe Philippines. 


Average yield per acre of dry material. 

Average yield per acre of puip . . . 

J^stiniatcd average yield per acre of alcohol at 40 gallons to ton 

of pulp ,. 

Acreage necessary to produce heat equivalent to 1020 production 
oi gasoline in United States . . 

Amount nf alcohol from this area. 

Acreage necessary on 3 years’ rotation . 

Average cost of raw material per gallon of alcohol. 


14 longr tons 
3 short tons 

280 gali 

27.000*060 
(42.200 sq. m.) 
7.500.000.000 gal. 
81.000.990 
(126.600 sq. m.) 
$.3 - 1/3 


there axe some 68 000 square miles of cut-over waste lands in grass and se¬ 
cond growth forests that might be made available. 

Nipa PaIvM. — While alcohol can be obtained from the infloresc¬ 
ence .stalk of many palms, the nipa seems be best adapted for its com¬ 
mercial production. 


Tabi.k II. —' Yield and Cost of Alcohol from Nipa Palm. 

750 plants per ha that can produce sap 
43 litres of sap per i)lant per season 
32.230 litres of sap pci ha. 

6 5 per cent, of sap alcohol. 

2096 litres of alcohol i>er ha. about 210 gallons of alcohol per acre 
Cost of law material per gallon of alcohol, 12 cents. 


The annual production of nipa alcohol in the Philippines is nearl}^ 
3 000 000 gallons and only a small part of the entire area is under production, 
part of which is planted. The largest continuous area of nipa palm in 
the Philippines is about 22 000 acres. 

No data are available for the total acreage. Much more extensive 
areas are known to exist in Borneo and part of the mangrove swamps of the 
tidewater throughout the Indo-Malay region. To make up the equival- 
lent of 5 000 000 000 gallons of gasoline produced in the United States in 
1920 would require an area of more than 50 000 square miles. If all the 
tidal swamps of the Indo-Malay tropics were planted with nipa the area 
available would probably fall far short of this. 

WiUD Grasses. — About 40 per cent (48 000 square miles) of the de- 
crested area of the Philippines is covered with two wild grasses, viz 
«cogon)) (Imperata exaltata), known in oth^ parts of the Malay r^iom 
as «langland grass » and a talahib » (Saccharum spontaneum ). ExperimentJ' 
indicate that these grasses especially cogon ", compare very favorabb 
with esparto grass in regard to yield of pulp, averaging about 45 per cent 
by the soda process. The « cogon » is a grass 5 or 6 feeet in height and 
found in the drier soils, while «talahib », found in the dami>er soils, reaches 
a height of 9 to 10 feet. In some parts these grasss could be made to yield 
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two crops per year. Unfortunately, no figures are available for their aver¬ 
age acre yield. 

In other parts of the tropics there are large areas covered with grasses 
that might be suitable for paper making and possibly alcohol, among which 
may be mentioned the « cana brava » (Cynerium sagittatum ), a large bam- 
boo-like grass found throughout che moist tropical region of America. It 
is cultivated in many parts especially Columbia and Venezuela, for con¬ 
struction purposes. 

AgricuIvTurai, Crops. — Reliable average statistics concerning the 
cultivation in tropical regions of strictly staple agricultural crops are not 
available. The'figures given below are therefore subject to correction as 
additional information becomes known. 

It is the author's opinion that of all agricultural crops cassava is one 
of the most promising to investigate for the production of inlnjense quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol, since with improved methods of cultivation the yield per 
acre could undoubtedly be considerably increased 


Tartx III “ Cost and yields of cassava 

Yield per acre of roots . lo tons 

Cost of raw niateiiil pci ton . * s % 

Per ton yield of alcohol 30 gal 

I’er acre yield of alcohol . 300 gal 

Cost of raw material per gallon of alcohol 16 cts 

Acieage necessary to raise the equivalent of the 1040 produc 

lion of alcohol in XT s 47000000 

(about JO 000 sq m ) 

Maize is extensively grown in the tropics but only exported to a slight 
extent. * 


Possibly two crops per year might be laised with a production of 40 
bushels; the same amount of maize would be raised in the tropics as in the 
United States, on an area one-half the size. This liigh rate of production 
would seem somewhat problematic in view of various adverse factors. 

In the tropics the rice crop usually takes four to five months to mature. 
Where the rainfall is sufficient it can be grown without irrigation. It is 
probable that if the proper amount of soil moisture could be had, say by 
irrigation, two crops per year could be obtained. 

While cotton is of tropical origin, most of the world's production comes 
from the North Temperate region. Continuous rainfall and much cloud 
is detrimental to the growth of cotton ; hence very moist tropical regions 
are not suited to its production. In regions subject to drought irrigation 
is necessary. While there are many extensive regions in the drier parts 
of the tropics that could be made to yield larger amounts than they' are now 
doing, it is probable that the production per acre in the tropics cannot be 
increased over that of the best portions of the United States cotton belt. 

Sugar cane is essentially a perennial crop. Black strap molasses from 
refining sugar is the present source of most of the United States industrial 
alcohol. 
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The above is an incomplete review of the possibilities of the tropics 
to produce crops of foodstuffs and wood capable of application to the manu¬ 
facture of cellulose and alcohol. I/ittle or nothing is known of the possi¬ 
bilities of many of the wild forest products for the m^mufacture of pulp 
suitable for paper making, or the amount of alcohol that they will yield by 
distillation or by fermentation processes. Until the fast growing species 
suitable for these puiposes are found it is useless to talk about producing 
them on a large scale. The few figures given serve merely to indicate the 
possibilities and are based on admittedly limited data. 

The evidence, however, is conclusive that the tropical sun has the pow¬ 
er to store up more energy in the form of cellulose in a given time than the 
temperate sun, and if this energy is in a utilizable form it is left to human 
ingenuity to overcome the difficulties of finding the means fpr its profitable 
application. G. A. B. 

136S - The Sweetness of Cane and Beet Sugars and their Value for Jam Making. — 

Ooii.viE, J. r., in Chemical Industry^ Vol. XI,I, No. 16, pp. 343 * 3 ^ 5 . I.ondon, 
August 31, 1922. 

At present there arc in the market two qualities of cane and beet 
sugar :— i) refined sugars ; 2) unrefined sugars. The former are obtained 
by dissolving crude sugars a second time and by treating them with animal 
charcoal to purify them and finally letting them recrystallize. The sugar 
so obtained is formed of saccharose almost chemically pure (99.95 %) 
and it is difficult to determine the impurities which it contains. Deriva¬ 
tion from cane or beetroot makes no difference in the swcetaiess of the su¬ 
gar or in its value for making jam. Unrefined sugars are obtained by 
filtering the syrup and by washing it with water and steam in centrifug¬ 
ing apparatus. The best unrefined sugars contain 99.5 % of saccharose. 
The difference between refined and unrefined sugars consists in the presence 
of reducing sugars, ash and non-sugary organic subvStances. Unrefined 
sugars derived from the sugarcane have a slightly acid reaction. They 
contain reducing sugars and have an agreeable smell deiived from the 
syrup. Sugars derived from beetroot do not contain any reducing sugars 
and are often slightly alkaline. Sugars of inferior quality may retain the 
disagreeable odour which is characteristic of beetroot syrup. 

Many merchants and physiologists think that cane sugar, though con¬ 
taining the same percentage of saccharose as beet sugar, or even less, is 
sweeter than beet sugar. The writer explains the difference by the fact 
that the sensation of sweetness, felt by certain nerves, is affected by the 
sensations of acidity, alkalinity, etc. which are felt simultaneously by other 
nerves. Thus traces of afeidity increase the sensation of sweetness and 
traces of alkalinity decrease it. For example, Demerara sugar, obtained 
directly from sugar-cane syrup which contains a certain amount of acids, 
seems sweeter than refined sugar ; it contains, however, 4 % less saccharose. 
The aromatic substances in sugar have also a great influence. Consequently 
it is suggested that a small quantity of vegetable acids and aromatic 
s)ubstances should be added to sugar to increase its sweetness. 

{VUST-ISfS] 
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The value of sugar for making jam depends on several conditions, the 
piincipal of which are as follows :— i) absence of micro-organisms capable 
of causing fermentation ; 2) reaction of the sugar, which should be neutral 
or slightly acid. Formerly refined sugars only were used in making jam, 
but it is now known that when refined sugars are treated with steam 
all bacteria in them are killed. As regards reaction, beet sugars were always 
distnisted, but these sugars are now obtained in a high degree of purity 
and are qi^ite satisfactory for jam making. 

Having analysed 2000 jams, G, W. Shaw concludes that those pre- 
paied with beet sugar are identical with those prepared with cane sugar. 
Further, he found 99.7 % of saccharose in beet sugar and 99.8 % in cane 
sugar. A. d. B. 

1369 - Bread-making with Manioc Flour (i). — alves de i.ima, a. m. (rre'sidenie 

da Conipanhia GiiatapaM), in Revtsia da Sociedade Rural Bra^Hetra, No. XXVI, pp. 429. 

Rio de Jniieiio, Auj;nst 1922. 

In Brazil manioc flour cost in 1922 400 reis (about iirf. at par) per kg.; 
wheat flour, almost all imported, cost double. Hence much research and 
experimental work was undertaken with the object of utilizing manioc 
flour for bread-making ; so far however the results obtained have not been 
satisfactory. For this reason the writer considered it worth while to call 
attention to the method used most successfully by the " Companhia Gua- 
taparA which manufactures manioc flour and makes bread with it. 

Two kg. of manioc flour is kneaded with the requisite amount of water 
and allowed to remain in the kneading-trough for an hour. Any yeast, 
but preferably brewois yeast, is mixed with the dough. 2 kg. of wheat 
flour is kneaded separately, and this dough is mixed with the first and the 
whole is carefully woiked up. The quantity of water to be used is the 
same as for 4 kg. of pure wheat flour ; as the njanioc flour is the more 
absoibent, after previously measuring the water, only that which is left 
when the manioc flour has been kneaded is used for kneading the wheat 
flour. F. D. 

i37f> ~ Production of Olive Oil in Greece (2), — VEconomisu d*AthJncs, Year i. 

No. 29, pp. 45i5-459. Athens , 2-15 Ang. 1922. 

The production of oil in 1920 was most abundant, amc/untiiig to about 
160 000 tons. This quantity may be dhdded into three classes : — 

" i) Superfine oils, including oils of from i to 2 degrees of acidity 
and representing a very small portion of the total production. They are 
produced in the Ionian islands, Mytikne and Arvali. 

2) Table oils, including Greek olive oils of from 3 to 7 degrees of 
acidity, and representing about ®/5 of the total production. They come 
from the Peloponesus (Kranidi, Astros, Calamata, Cythion, etc.), Mytilene, 
some Provinces of Crete and the Ionian islands. 


fi) See R, Ocf. 1922, No. ito?. {Ed ) 

(2J See R . Oct. 1922, No. 1099 {Ed ) 
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3) Industrial oils. — These oils have from 8 to 25 degrees of acid¬ 
ity and represent about the remaining two fifths of the total production 
of Greece. They are produced in Crete (Kanea^ Rethymnos), at Mytilene 
and in some Provinces of Old Greece. These oils can be used in industry 
and soap-works. The export of these 3 classes of oil began on May 15, 
1921 after permission of the Ministry of Revictualling and has amounted 
to 7 million okas (i oka = 1.25 kg.). The prices of oils during the year 
1921 have undergone great fluctuations due on the one hand to forecasts 
of a short production for the current year, forecasts which have been real¬ 
ized (for the crop only amounted to about 40 000 tons) and, on the other 
hand, to the heavy fall in the Greek exchange. G. A. B. 

1371 -*The Graps Syrups and Preserve Industry.— Burchim., in GiornaUdt Chimica 

tnduHrtale ed applicata^ Vol. IV, No. 9, pp. ^96-402. Milan, September 1922. 

With a view to the increased development of the vine growing in¬ 
dustry, an attempt has been made for some time past, not only on the part 
of the trade, but also by economists and persons interested in hygiene, 
to use grapes for other purposes viz., the manufacture of .‘^weet substances 
containing no alcohol: must, syrup, preserve, etc. 

Whereas alcohol is not a true food and is to a certain extent injurious, 
the grape-sugar which is the chief constituent of must has a high nutri¬ 
tive value and from the health .standpoint is superior to beet and cane 
sugars, for in the must, it is associated with ferments that facilitate its 
assimilation. 

The composition of must is as follows : glucose (120 to 240 gni. x>er 
litre), tartaric acid, malic acid, tannins, other acid and neutral organic 
salts (5 to 15 gm. per litre), albuminoids, lecithin, gums (8 to 14 gm. per 
litre). 

From concentrated musts, the lecithins and albuminoides are remov¬ 
ed, being insoluble compounds. In concentrated syrups, the sugar con¬ 
tent is double and three times as high, or even higher, but the nutritive 
substances are for the most part lost. 

When concentration is brought about by the agency of heat, the 
ferments and aroma are destroyed. The prevention of this loss is the 
subject of much experimental work now in progress. 

The home-manufacture of must and its products dates from remote 
antiquity. In Emilia especially, it is the custom to prepare the su- 
ghit (juice) by reducing the must to % and adding flour. In other 
districts, some of the acidity is neutralised by the introduction of mar¬ 
ble-powder or chalk. 

There are no industrial establishments of any size which are engaged 
solely with the production of concentrated musts. 

The author gives the general scheme of such an establishment and 
describes the various stages of the industrial process. First the must 
is obtained. The grapes selected are weighed and put into mechanical 
beaters and presses. The must may be treated in 2 different ways. 1 ^>^ 
the preparation of a simi>le or sterilised syrup at the lowest possible tem- 
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pexature, it is cleared by filtration and bottled. In making concentrated 
products, the must should be^ freed from acidity by chemical reagents 
(calcium carbonate, etc.), then passed through a filter-press and concen¬ 
trated in a vacuum at 5 cP- 6 cP C. The concentrated syrup, which resem¬ 
bles grape-jelly, can be sold as it is, or used as a base for special syrups 
preserves, etc. 

Calculating the must yield at 50 %, one quintal of grapes of an aver¬ 
age of 18^ (glucometric) yields 24 kg. of semi-concentrated syrup with 
50 % glucose, or 16 kg. of concentrated syrup with 75 %. 


Grape Products. 


Fresh grapes 

I 

washing and disinfection 


1 

beating 

I 

pressing 

_ I __ 

I 

Itgft Must 


defccTition and removal 
of acidity 

I 

passage through 
fllter-pre‘«s 

I 


Virgin pomace 


ticated again 


Purified must I 

I i 

concentration PrecipHaltd 7 arirates 

concentrated syrup ^ U'^cd again 

I I 

for beverages for preserves 

50 % syrup 75 % syrup 


Working up the scrapes. — The residue after pounding, is composed 
of unferiuented pomace containing a certain amount of must The 
pomace can be distilled with the addition of a Tittle fresh must, to make 
sour wines, or for the extraction of alcohol. The pomaces resulting from 
the two processes are comi)osed of 28 % pulp, 48 % skins, and 24. % pips. 
The first by-product is cream of tartar; this is extracted with 1x)iling 
water, in which it crystallises. The cream of tartar present in pomaces 
ranges from 1.5 % to 5 %. 

The pips are separated mechanically from the pomace ; they contain 
14 to 20 % oil, 9 to 12 % carbohydrates and 10 to ii % nitrogenous mat¬ 
ters. They can be worked over again to yield crude oil for lighting and 
soap-making ; this oil, if refined can be used for human food, and cakes 
made from it are given to stock. A colouring matter, oenocyanin, is 
obtained from the grape-skins. The pips and skins of grajies are ground 
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to make cakes and can also be used as a fertiliser either alone or prefer¬ 
ably mixed with dung. The stalks may be employed as fuel, and yield 
an ash containing 40 % of potash. 

Working up of by-products. 

Virpjfin i>omaces 
! 

Second pressure 


Pressed pcimaces 

1 

extraction of tartar 


Must for soiur wine 


Impure tartrate 


Solution 

t 

precipitation 

I i 

Working of the tartars 

i 

Tartar 

Tartaric Acid 


exhausted musts 

1 

separator 


• I 

Fattv substances and skins 
I 

desiccator 

1 

mill 


pips 

\ 

crusher 

I 

cauldrmi 

I 

press 


residues 

I 

disintegrated mass 

I 

Ocfwfarine H' Exhausted ptps 

I I 

i —--— Molasses . I 

i 

kneading - trough 

1 

press 

I 

Cakes for Catti.k Fi;eding. 


Crude Oil 


The grape industry therefore furnishes a great variety of products 
and none of the material is wasted. The working up of the by-products 
is technically more complicated than the manufacture of the chief pro¬ 
ducts. A well-organised establishment is absolutely necessary to deal 
with all the branches of the work. Owing to the present variable con¬ 
dition of the markets, it is impossible to develop on a large scale, but the 
new industry presents itself under the most auspicious conditions, for 
its sole object is both hygienic and social, viz. the substitution for alcohol 
of products having great nutritive value which could in.addition prove 
a source of considerable wealth, having regard to the fact that exportation 
would be an easy matter. . 


[<«»] 
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1372 - Dairy Production in CzechOoSlovakla (i). i. chocensky, ch. (Chef dc 
lactologlque), production laiti^e en Tch^coslovaquie. — II. I^’Industrie 

dll latt en Tch 6 co 41 ovaquie. — III. I,e contr6Ie de rutilit6 des animaux domestiques 

it ratable. Bulletin du Mini^thc de VAgriculfure de la R^puhlique Tchicoslovaque, 

Year III, No. 4, pp. 25-3^. Prague, Oct. i, 1922. 

I. — According to statistics for 1911, there were 2 279 670 dairy 
cows in the Czecho-Slovakian Republic. According to estimated figures 
for the December 31, 1920 the number had fallen to i 984 457. 

Before the war there were 62 Czech co-operative dairies in the Repub¬ 
lic in which 19 million litres of milk a year were used and 23 German co¬ 
operative dairies which used 26 million litres of milk a year. There were 
besides 392 dairies belonging to owners of large estates, to large milk pro¬ 
ducers and to Czech daily farms dealing with milk production, on which 
69 million litres of milk were produced and 22 similar German establish¬ 
ments with a production of 8 500 000 litres of milk. Allowing for the milk 
directly consumed and the milk used in the dairies, there remains an excess 
of about 376 million litres which were utilized in the farms, faulty methods 
being often followed. The national production fuUy suffices for home con¬ 
sumption which is estimated at igo litres per head per annum in the country 
and 130 litres in the towns. 

Before the war, the annual production of cheese was 24 351 qx. in 
Czech countries and 52 000 qx. in Slovakia. In the former the annual 
consumption exceeded the production by 14000 qx., but in Slovakia 
there was a surplus production which compensated for the deficit. The 
production of butter was sufficient to cover the consumption, estimated 

5 kg. per head per annum. 

In vSlovakia the consumption of butter is 3.75 kg. per head per annum; 
in place of butter a thick small cheese called “ brynza is used. 

The writer recommends:— development of dairy cow breeding, 
national manufactuie dairy products with a view to exportation, and 
especially the establishment of co-operative dairies and markets for col¬ 
lecting milk. 

II. — With the exception of the agricultural co-operative dairy of 
Troja and the co-operative dairies of Bohusovice, Xouny, Tdbor and Kolin, 
the largest and best managed dairies in Bohemia belong to private owners. 
As an example mention may be made of the Radlice-Smichov dairy, which, 
before the war, used 75 000 lities of milk and has branches (called comple¬ 
mentary **) which in times of emergency sent properly cliilled milk to 
Prague and at normal times converted it into dairy products. This dairy 
manufactures milk-sugar (exported to England and Holland) from whey 
and the condiment well known under the name of ilsa 

The writer recommends the establishment of similar agricultural un¬ 
dertakings in Bohemia, at Prague and Plzefi; fuither, at least 180 co-oper¬ 
ative dairies should be started producing at least 100 litres of milk 


(i) See R. Dec. 1921, No. n<>i. {Ed.) 
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daily and an establishment for making soft white cheese and small 
cheeses. 

In Moravia there are many co-operative dairies {115 Czech, ag German) 
which undertake successfully all branches of the dairy industry, but es¬ 
pecially the production of superior quality cheeses. 

Silesia has 17 co-operative dairies, a number which ought to be 
increased. 

Ill, — In Bohemia, control of dairy production (and of the Corres¬ 
ponding consumption of forage) was introduced in 1905 by 41 control 
associations ; the number of controlled cows reached 10 262 in 19x4. In 
Moravia, such control was introduced in 1909 and in Silesia in X913. 

F. D, 

1373 - Condition of die Dairy Industry in Hungary. — Kkexscbmbr, k. (Budapest), 

in Molkerei^Zeitunif Year XXXVI, No 69, p i 557 Hildesheiin, Sept I2, 1922. 

In Hungary the breeding of dairy cows fell off during the war and 
during the first following years, especially as regards the quality of the 
animals bred , but it is now increa^ng and improving In small centres 
and in the country, central stations have been established for collect¬ 
ing milk, which arrange for its immediate refrigeration and consignment 
to Budapest in refrigerated wagons. At Budapest the distribution of 
milk is carried out by two large central dairies Each of them distri¬ 
buted 70 000 litres in 1921, as against 140 000 litres in 1914. 

In spite of this organisation and although Hungary produces more 
milk than is required for home consumption, difficulties of various kinds 
(of transport, insufficient co-operation, etc) cause the requirements of 
large-centres, and especially of Budapest, to be barely satisfied. A fairly 
large quantity of unsold milk remains therefore in the country places, 
which serves to supply the acidified milk industries. As these have a 
surplus production they supply mainly for export. 

The Terra, Milchprodukten-Industrie A G. Company was 
formed at Budapest for the manufacture of acidified milk and for the 
export of the produce. The numerous establishments belonging to it 
in the country collect the sour milk which is then sent to the central 
establishment in Budapest where it is prepared according to its quality. 
Most of the Hungarian coagulated sour milk is manufactured by this 
Company. 

Another of its products, which is exported to many countries is 
butter-milk curdled and dried {** Trockenquarg the quality of which 
is very nearly equal to casein of French manufacture. The manufac¬ 
ture of cheese from sour milk is still only done on a small scale: the ''Ol- 
miitzer Quargel " are mainly made in summer, especially for export, 
in winter they are also used for home consumption. Recently method*- 
of rapid ripening have been adopted and tlie manufacture of soft and hard 
cheeses has been started and rapid progress has been made. Of the 
former, the Camembert type is mainly made. Sheep's milk is also mucJi 
used. 
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In short, it may be said that the production of milk has decreased 
in Hungary compared with the pre-war period, but that the dairy in¬ 
dustry has made progress. F. D. 

1374 - Seientifle and economieal Study on Milk Refrigeiatlon wifli Drum Retrl- 

goratOIS. — Rossi, F , in Antuilt delVIsMuto spertmeniale dt Casnficto tn Lodi, Vo] i. 
No. 4, pp 141-150 September IQ22 

A comparative study of the methods of milk refrigeration most in use : 

i) with water ; 2) with water and ice ; 3) with water, ice and salt. The 
refrigerator used in this experiment had a drum and was capable of 
freezing 400-450 litres of milk per hour. 

This type has 3 essential parts : 

1) A rectangular section reservoir with an opening in the bottom 
closed by a special tap. 

2) Double tubular surface placed vertically under the reservoir. 

3) Cylinder or drum, inside which a tube or spiral runs lengthwise, 
and of which one of the ends communicates with the tube for drawing 
off the water, and the other, by means of a pipe end, with the inner 
refrigerating surface. 

The milk passes from the reservoir through a perforated hopper whence 
it descends in a thin sheet on to the two sides of the tubular surface, then 
on to the outer surface of the drum and into the recipient placed below. 

The writer’s observations, which he has set out in 3 tables, show that 
in refrigerating, the milk passed from initial temperatures of 33-34® C to 
15® C (on an average) with water — 7.8 to 10® with ice — 8.3 to 10.2® with 
water, ice and salt. 

As regards the increased degree of preservation acquired, the initial 
acidity (7.2-7.8 Soxhlet %) had passed, 16 hours after refrigeration, from 
0.2 to o 4 %, whereas for the same milk not refrigerated, it had passed 
from o 6 to 2.2 %. 

This result is confirmed by the reductase test : the quicker the milk 
has been refrigerated, the longer the time necessary for the decoloration 
of the methyl blue. 

Generally, the greatest falls in temi)erature took place when the pres¬ 
sure of the milk falling into the recipient decreased ; consequently to en¬ 
sure uniform refrigeration, the flpw from the reservoir should be maintained 
at a constant speed. 

The best results in refrigeration are obtained by completely filling the 
drum with finely crushed ice ; the temperature of the milk was thus reduced 
7 % i it therefore cooled better than with the water, rough ice and salt 
mixture. 

On the assumption that a workman, who is paid fcs. 2.20 per hour, only 
looks after the changing and emptjdng of the apparatus, the cost of refri¬ 
geration Mnth water only would be 0.55 lire per quintal of nailk ; with water 
and ice, which costs 14 lire the quintal, 2 lire per quintal ; and with water, 
ice and common salt which costs 0.14 lire per kg. 3 lire x>cr quintal of milk 
refrigerated at about 8® C, P. D. 
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1375 - Bitter Milk at a late Stage of Lactation. — palmer, i.. s. (University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul), in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 201-211. Bal 
tiniore, Mtirch 1922. 

Examination has been made of instances of milk with a bitter taste 
due to the following causes bacteria — ingestion of certain plants — 
diseases of the udder. To these causes it is possible to add another: it is 
found that healthy cows, kept on a uniform diet, give towards the end of 
the lactation period, milk which has a very soui smell within 24 hours of 
milking, and tastes very bitter. The abnormal smell and taste pass into 
the cream. The addition of formalin to the milk just drawn from the cow 
does not prevent the appearance of these disagieeable features. Moreover, 
the cream is difficult to churn. 

The writer, when studying this phenomenon found that it was caused 
by the active secretion in the milk of a lipase which rapidly hydrolises the 
contained fat, even at a fairly low 'temperature, setting free fatty acids, 
particularly volatile acids especially butyric acid, which are the cause of 
the rancid smell and bitter taste. The anomaly is not due to bacteria and 
can be effectively retarded, if not entirely prevented, by heating the 
freshly drawn milk for a few minutes at F. D. 

3376 - Manufacture and Ck>mposition of Milk Powder and its possible Influence 
on the Preservability of whole Milk Powders (i). — i>at.mkr, i.. s. and dahle, 
C. D. (Universitv of Minnesota, St. Paul), in Journal of Datry Science, Vol. V, No. 2, 
pp, 240-245, 3 figs. Baltimore, March 1922. 

Whole milk powders, if manufactured by dr^dng a liquid film passing 
over cylinders, heated intemolly keep much better than if they are manu¬ 
factured by drying a fine spray of milk evaporating rapidly in a heated 
chamber. In the latter case the product has a greater tendency to become 
sour smelling. 

The writers, believing that this difference in behaviour might have 
some connection with a difference in the microscopic structure of the 
granules, investigated the structure and found that granules of powders 
manufactured by the first process contained no air inside them, while gran¬ 
ules of powders manufactured by the* second process contained a small 
bubble of air in the middle, which was larger in the case of a spray caused 
by centrifugal force than in the case of a spray caused by pressure. They 
consider that the presence of air in the granules of milk powders of the lat¬ 
ter type contributes laigely to the fact that they are particularly liable 
to sebaceous deterioration, through oxidation. F. D. 

1377 - Bacterial Centents of Milk Powder. — Sttppler, g. c. ami A'^hbano, v. j. 

(Research T^aboratory, the Dry Milk Company, New York City), in Journal of Dairy 
Science, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 216-22^. Baltimore, March, 1922. 

Bacteriologic research on milk powder may be said to have hitherto 
been limited to the study of pathogenic micro-organisms and particularly 
to that of tuberculosis. DEi.ttriNK and other writers have stated that in 

(i) Cf. O. F Httnziker, Condensed Milk and Mtlk Powder, 3rd Hd., 383 p., iii fig. 
I<a Orange, Illinois, 1920. {Kd.y 
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normal conditions the ntimber of bacteria per gramme of powder,* as it 
leaves the drying cylinders, is very small (usually barely a few hundred), 
but that fresh contamination is easily caused by subsequent manipulation. 
The number of bacteria in freshly manufactured milk powder depends on 
the method of preparation. In commercial powders there is a fairly large 
percentage of sporiferous bacteria cf the B. mesentencus and B, subtilts 
type, as well as orange-coloured and white cocci. Most of the sporifer¬ 
ous species survive the drying heat while the non-sporiferous forms result 
from contamination of the milk powder after it leaves the drying cylinders. 

Although the bacterial contents of milk powder have probably no great 
influence on its hygienic value or preserxrability, the writers studied it with 
a view to obtain data to explain normal and abnormal conditions by this 
means. From the results obtained as a whole they dra^ the following 
conclusions : — 

When the number of bacteria exceeds 1000 per gramme of powder 
prepared by Just's method (drying by passing a liquid film between two 
cylinders heated internally and turning in opposite directions), it may be 
assumed, that in most cases these bacteria are derived from a fresh conta¬ 
mination after manufacture. 

The number of bacteria in freshl^^' made milk powder, which has not 
undergone fresh contamination, does not seem to depend on the number in 
the milk before drying, x^rovided that the latter contains a normal flora. 

Powder manufactured by Just's method, normally contains a smaller 
nuniber of bacteria than powder prepared by dicing a sx)ray of milk. 

Bacteria in milk ])owder die rapidly during its preservation ; in ordi- 
dinary x><^^ders manufactured by Just's method they become ax>proxi- 
matety constant after 2-4 mcuiths. 

The x>re.scnce of a large uuinber of bacteria iii milk x^owder produces 
no apx)reciable effect on its i)reservability", when the moisture is kex>t 
within the limits w'hich make the sale of these powders possible. F. D. 

1378 - Technological and economic Data on some l^pes of Italian Cheeses. — 

Fascictti, G. (Direltore dclristitnto sperimenttUe di Caseificio in Uodi), in 'Atinali del' 
VTstituto spenmeniale di Casctficio in Lodi, Vol. i, part 4, pp. 134-139. I.odi, 1922. 

The writer gives the following technical and economic averages, which 
are the result of the work in the Istitnto sperimentale di Caseificio in 
Lodi " on the principal cheeses obtained there, which are also those most 
made in Italy (i). 


(t. Oil the Italian cheese-makmg indui^try (technical anti statistical tlata), sec : C. BrsAVA, 
I latticini niagqriormente coiisuniaii in Italia, in I *Indu^tna lattiera e zootccnica^ Year XIX, 
No. 12, pp, 133-136. Reggio Kmilia, l>cc. 1921 ; Year XX, No. i, pp. 3-4, January, 1922 ; 
No. 2, pp 15-16, February 1922; No. 3, ,pp. 27-2*^, March 1922 ; No 4, pp. 41*42, 
April 192.”!. 

Tile sort cheeses (“ stracchino ”, ” gorgonatola”, ” robiolini ” formaggi Galhaiii ”, 
Crescenza ”, etc.) are made mostly in T/imbardy. 

The hard cheeses arc mad« on the one hand either with whole or more or less skimmed 

[un»isirs] 
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Tabi^iS I. — Technical Data. 


Gorgonzola. 

Soxhlet acidity : 

Pet too of milk before working. 

Per loo of serum after working. 

Caciocavallo. 

Soxhlet acidity: 

Per too of mi!k t^efore working. 

Per loo of serum ferment used. 

Serum ferment added perioo of milk . . . 
Temperature of warm sermn. 

Soxhlet acidity after fermentation : 
Rich cadocavallo, per loo of serum . . . . 
Poor caciocavallo^ per loo of serum . . . . 

Asiago. 

Soxhlet acidity ! 

Per loo of milk before working. 

Per TOO of serum ferment used. 

Serum ferment added x)er loo of milk. , . 

Temperature at which cooked : 

Rich asiago. 

Poor asiago. 


7.5 

4.9 6^ 


7.5 gni 
27.0 gm 
I litre 
65 * C 


13-14 gin 
16-17 gm 


7.5 fiw 
30.0 gm 
I litre 


40®. 2 C 
400.0 C 


cow’s milk, or on the other, with whole ewe’s milk (in Italy goat’s milk is unimportant 
with regard to cheese-making). To this class of cheeses belong the “ grana ” with its sub- 
types “parmesan ” from Parma), “lodigiano” (from I^odi) and “reggiano” (from Reggio 
Bmilia) — the Emmenthal, which has also been made in I^ombardy on a larce scale for about 
40 years — the Bitto ”, the ” Montasio ” and the ” fontina ” cheeses of a similar type 
which are made in the alpine rone which terminate^ in the Valley of Aosta — the ” cado- 
ravallo ” and the “ proyoloiie ”, Amonr the cwc’s milk cheese®, the ” iKrcorino romano ” 
is of considerable importance. 

*On the Alps during the summer cheeses are made in the ” baile ”, the temporary habit¬ 
ations ('f th» shepherds after they have led their flocks out to moun'ain pasture. Xn the 
Prealp «one there are many dairy and che; semaking associa ions ; they generally handle 
from 3 to 5 qx. of milk per day, rarely reaching to or more qx. 

Tn lyower T^mbardy forage production, livestock rearing, the production of milk an<l 
milk products (butter, cheeses and condensed milk) are very important. The cheesemaking 
establishments are generally equipped in a modem way ; some of them are quite industrial 
establishments, handling more than 100 qx. of milk daily. 

Next in order of importance comes the zone of Kmilia (the Provinces of Reggio Hmilii' 
and Parma), where chcesemaking takes place generally only for 6 months, beginning in April, 
i. e. during the period of the highest milk production, 

In the Roman ” campagna the ’’pecoiino ” cheese is made at home and with ap- 
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Soxhiet acidity after heating : 

^mch asiago, per 100 of scrum. 5.1 gm 

l^oot asiago, per 100 of serum. 5.6 gm 

Shrinz from two milkings : 

Soxhiet acidity : 

Per 100 of milk before working. 8 gm 

Per 100 of serum ferment used. 32 f.m 

Serum ferment added, per 100 of milk. i litre 

Working temperature . 55® C 

Soxhiet acidity per 100 of serum after heating. 5.6 im 


“ Grana ”, rich reggiano ” type (summer) : 


Soxhiet acidity : 

Per 100 of milk before working. 7.6 gm 

Per loo of serum ferment used. 31.5 fm 

Serum ferment added per 100 of milk. 2.7 Uite^ 

Cooking temperature. ‘53® C 

Soxhiet acidity per 100 of serum after heating. 6 fw 

“ Granay ** poor ” reggiano ” type (r./mVr). 

Soxhiet acidity : 

I*er TOO of milk before working. 8 gm 

Per 100 of serum ferment used.24.5 tm 

Serum ferment added per 100 of milk. 3.3 hires 

Cooking temperature. 50® C 

Soxhiet acidity per 100 of serum after cooking. 6*1 gm 


l>aratus of the utmost simplicity, during the winter, before the ewe? are led out to the 
Abruzzt mountains. In the Ahruz/i, th^ Molise and Apulia, good ” caWcavalli ” are made 
from cow*s milk. In the Provinces of Salerno and Caserta the ” provature ” and mozza- 
relic ” cheese>s, which are eaten when new, are made from buffalo’s milk. 

The making of small cheeses for family or local consumption from ewe’s, cow’s or goat’s 
milk is extensively carried on throughout Sardinia. Among these should be mentioned the 
** fresa ”, which recalls the lombard stracchino In the northern part of the island, 
the making of the ” pecorino ”, of the same type as the Roman, had largely developed and 
given rise to a considerable export trade 

In Sicily ty|)ical cheeses are made from cow’s, ewe’s and goat’s milk, either setiarately 
or mixed in variou.s proportions. The “incaneslmto ” is made from mixed milk and the 
” formagglo skiliano ” from cow’s nUlk; it is used for the table when new, or grated 
when ripe. 

Milk production in Italy, in 191 4 » was estimated by the writer at 31 200 000 hi of cow’s 
milk — 5 460 000 hi. of ewe’s milk— i 500 000 hi, of goat’s ndlk — and 45 ^00 hi. of .buffalo’s 
milk; 5 /^ of the cow’s milk and almost all the ewe’s milk are made into cheeses. Milk 
products in 1914 were estimated by the writer at: 500 000 qx. of butter — i 600 000 qx. of 
cow’s milk cheeses — 8to goo qx. of ” caci pecorini ” — 150 000 qx. of goat’s milk cheeses 
— 9 000 qx. of buffalo’s milk cheeses. Milk and milk products form one of the most 
important arti<^ of the Italian export trade. (Erf.) 
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Table II. — Economic Data. 
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milking) . 
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12 
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36 040 
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7.1 

2.2 

two milkings, of which unc 
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75 
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7.1 

2.1 
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12 600 

37 
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21.2 

374-7 

6.2 
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F. D. 


1379 — The Food Value of Bull Beef. — Spakapani, G. C., fai Allevamenti , Year III, 
No. 9, pp. 346-347. Palermo, September 25, 1922. 

The writer who is Manager of the Public Slaughter-house at Cittanova 
(Province of Reggio Calabria) has subjected similar nfuscles from bullocks 
and young bulls to comparative analysis with the object of determining 
the content in glycogen by Piettre’b method ; the animals were of the 
same breed (Podolian) and in the same state of nutrition ; the results, all 
relating to 20 gm. of muscle, were as follows ; — 

Psoas muscle :— 15 months old bull, 256 milligrammes of glycogen — 
18 months old bullock, 237 mgm. 

Gluteal muscles 25 months oM bull, 372 mgm. — 36 months old bullock, 
345 mgm. 

Lumbar muscles 9 months old bull, 156 mgm. — ii mon;fhs old bull¬ 
ock, 143 mgm. 
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Intercostal muscles 20 months old bull, 267 mgm. — 20 months old bull¬ 
ock, 238 mgm. 

itfl^seteric muscles 30 months old bull, 288 mgm. — 24 months old 
bullock 259 mgm. 

Pterycioid muscles:— 14 months old bull, 269 mgm. — 10 months old 
bullock 237 mgm. 

Bull beef therefore contains a larger proportion of glycogen than 
bullock beef ; it is consequently more suitable as food for working people, 
who in several countries, prefer it, both as regards the dynamogenic action 
of the glycogen, and in consideration of the anti-toxic action of the gly¬ 
cogen directed especially against the poisons generated by the digestion 
ot muscular albumens. F. D. 

1380-Resolutions passed by the Congress of the National Federation of the Live 
Stock Trade. — Hfnoit, S , in Revue dc Zootcchnie, No. 5, pp. 443-446. Paris, 
Pcb. 15, 1922. 

The Congress of the National Federation of the Live Stock Trade was 
held at Paris on November 5, 1921, when the following resolutions were 
passed. 

1) That, for live stock brought into open markets, the tax on sale 
values shall be replaced by a slaughter fee, the rate of which shall be that 
<'f the i)resent tax and the methf^d of collection fixed by a regulation of the 
public authority. 

The Federation considers that the proposed reform would have the 
effect of increasing the Trea.suiy receipts, simplify their collection and 
restore fiscal equity, both for the benefit of trade, and of the consumers. 

2) That the Minister of Finance should be requested to have the 
coefficients 3 to 9 %, adopted in 1917 for fixing the tax on industrial and 
commercial profits, revised in favour of live stock dealers. 

3) That the law of February 23, 1905, wliich limits the right of 
appeal in case of seizure for bovine tuberculosis to the last seller, should 
be repealed. 

4) That, considering the numerous actions pending regarding ani¬ 
mals found to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease after sale, owing to 
the indefinite character of the sanitary law on the question, a detailed 
inquiry should be made as to the various modifications urgently required 
in the Sanitary Code. 

5) That the application of the French sanitary laws should be ex¬ 
tended to Alsace-Lorraine. 

6) That provisions, goods and all kinds of articles to be conveyed 
by goods train shall be dest^atched on tire day after consignment. That 
live stock shall be despatched on the day of consignment and by the first 
train leaving, provided loading has been done at least 3 hours before 
the departure of the train. 

7) That the time taken in transit by goods train should enable 
live stock to be carried 225 km. in 24 hours. 
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8) That live stock shall be delivered to consignees 3 hours after 
actual arrival at the Station. 

9) That no maximum value shall be fixed foi animals carried>at 
the Passenger train and Goods train tariffs, i and loi ; but, in case of 
dispute, that such value shall be fixed by the decision of an expert. 

10) That for consignments either by Passenger or by Goods train 
applications for trucks shall be made at the despatching station 24 hours 
in advance, and the trucks supplied at the end of that period, it being under¬ 
stood that in no case shall this 24 hour period be included in calculating 
demurrage. 

11) That the managements shall only be bound to supply such 
trucks as are available, without any obligation as to size. 

Whenever Companies supply consigners with a truck larger that ap¬ 
plied for, the rate shall be calculated on the size of truck corresponding to 
the number of animals loaded. 

12) That cattle of all breeds, not exceeding an average weight of 
400 kg. per truck, shall be considered as equivalent to Brittany cows. 

13) That the Companies shall be requested to diminish as far as 
possible the rates of schedules i and 2 of the goods train tariff i and loi, 
and that a special tariff shall be fixed for unfattened stock intended cither 
for fattening, for draught purposes or for breeding. 

14) Having regard to the fact that the period of 24 hours allr>wed 
for the transmission of goods from the points of transit to the Paris-Bestiaux 
Station is obviously too long, the Federation requests that this period 
may be reduced to 12 hours. 

15) The Congress requests the Companies when constructing and 
refitting trucks for renewal purposes, to provide a small latticed ventilator 
25 cm. long, at each comer of the tnick, at 30 cm. above the floor, with a 
shutter allowing for closing in winter. 

16) As animals are preeminently perishable goods, the Congress 
requests that in all cases the carrying-agents should let cattle trucks have 
precedence of all other goods which are not perishable. 

17) Considering that as a rule every time that consignments of ani¬ 

mals have to pass over several sections oi railway, considerable delay 
is experienced, fhe Congress resolves earnestly to request the Railway 
Companies to take immediately action to accelerate transport in such 
cases. F. S. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


BIvSKASES NOT DUE TO PARAS ITIvR 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

138X - Injuries produced on Weymouth Pines and other Plants due to Causes of 
chemical origin. — SKrtr., W H. and Howard, N. O , in Phytopathology^ Vol XII, 
No 8, pp 362-368, fijsjs 2, I pi I^nca‘?ter, Pa., Aug 1922 

At the beginning of August 1921, in east Massachusetts, some Wey¬ 
mouth pines were noticed, over an area about 800 m. long by 400 ni. 
wide, with reddened leaves. From a distance of a few metres the needles 
appeared to be quite dead, the red colour of the leaves being so uniformly 
distributed. But on examining the branches closely it was found that 
the leaves were not quite dead and that the trees were still living. The 
youngest needles seemed to have suffered most, although all had to a cer¬ 
tain extent changed colour. Subsequent examination of the zone shewed 
that not only the pines but also other trees {Quercus veluiina, (). alha, Q. 
hicolor, Beiida popidifolia, Prunus seroiina, Rhus toxicodendron, Lysimacha 
quadrifoha, Pteris aquilina) were injured. In most cases the injury 
consisted in a browning 01 whitening of the edges of the leaves. 

Carya sp., Ulmus americana, and Picea pnngens however did not apxxjar 
to be attacked. 

Picea trees which were growing just on the edge of the attacked 

zone had many reddened leaves, while those which were growing a little 
further west, and apparently outside the zone, were perfectly normal. 

Persons living or working in the neighbourhood, stated that this type 
of discolouration had appeared just in the same place during the early part 
of the two previous summers. In each case it was noticed that most of 
the trees had perfectly normal leaves again and only a few were killed. 

Another lot of pines growing about 800 m, to] the north-east were so 
seriously attacked in the previous years that they had to be felled. 

Careful inquiries regarding the causes of the mischief seemed to indi¬ 
cate that it was most probably due to a brick-kiln situated nearly 300 m. 
to the north of the attacked zone and at about 120 m. from the nearest 
pine. As a rule during the last 3 or 4 days of each baking period it was 
usual to put bituminous coal on the wood which was the ordinary fuel of 
the kiln; the acrid smoke, from the burning of this coal with a relatively 
high sulphur content when driven by the wind, which, as was ascert¬ 
ained, had blown in the direction of the attacked trees, must have caused 
the injuries described. _ 
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A second case of damage due to chemical causes was noticed during 
the summer of 1921, along a road in New Hampshire. It was characteris¬ 
ed by a reddening of the leaves and the death of Weymouth pines. Trees 
of all sizes were attacked ; those whose diameters were not more than 
about fifteen centimetres were killed and on full-grown pines large portions 
of the crowns died completely or portions of the leaves died. The ledden- 
ing of the leaves was difficult to distinguish from that caused by the smoke 
in the previous case. 

It was found that in tliis second case the trouble was due to a 
very simple cause. The road had frequently been dressed with chloride 
of lime to bind the gravel and prevent dust. This was the only treatment 
which the road had had for several years. Before dressing the tins con¬ 
taining the lime chloride were arranged at regular intervals along the 
rcrd and in most cases under the pines. 

These tins were not in good condition and a certain amount of chloride 
of lime either in a dry state or dissolved in water absorbed from the air 
was spilled on the ground, and percolated into it. As every tree under 
which a tin had been left was attacked, it was clear that the chloride of 
lime was the cause of the injury. Trees whose trunks were near the tins 
were killed, those which were further away but where the tins had still 
been placed rn the ground occupied by the roots, were partl}^ injured. 

Birch trees and elms under which tins containing chloride of lime had 
been placed were more or less seriously injured. On these trees the damage 
consisted in the withering of the edge of the leaves and the browning of the 
leaves themselves. In the case of the elms a pronounced crinkling in the 
leaves towards the top and partial defoliation on the upper branches were 
noticed but these trees did not die. 

Pines and broad-leaved trees under which no tins of chloride of lime 
had been placed were quite healthy. G. T. 

1382 - Chlorosis ” in Pineapples. — See No. 1314 of this Reviexv, 

1383 - « Chlorosis ” in the Vine and deep Ploughing. ~ see No. i .v s of this ReMm. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER DOWER PDANTS. 

13S4 - Biochemistry of Sclerotin/a dnerea. - See No. 1284 of this Review'. 

1335 - Experiments on Vegetable and Animal Plant Pests oanied out at the 
Experimental Station at Rothamsted, England. — See No. 12 so of this Rexdeu'. 

1386 - A New Potato Disease observed in Morocco. — Mifton, in Bulletin Oe u 

SocM de Patholoeie v^,getale de France, Vol. IX, Part 2, pp. 109-112. Paris l<322. 

In 1920 and 1921, a new potato disease was reported from Morocco ^ 
which causes considerable damage to the crops, but varies in its intensity 
and attacks most of the cultivated varieties of potato at all seasons of 
the year. 

Iisaf-dHHsi 
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From field observations made at Rabat, the disease on the aerial 
portions of the plant is clearly basipetal, for it always starts at the extrem¬ 
ity of the branch and usually, although not invariably, begins at the 
apex, 01 in the centre of the plant. The terminal leaflet becomes covered 
with brown patches as if it were scorched, and then turns black and 
withers quickly and completely. The petiole is immediately infected at 
its upper end and this part soon dries up and breaks off leaving intact 
the lower portion which remains healthy and green. 

The disease continues to spread and quickly passes down the branch 
to the stem, destroying successively all the leaflets. At the end of some 
days the whole branch turns entirely black, withers and falls off ; the 
main stem itself is attacked and becomes covered with elongated, blackish 
patches that start from the point of contact with the infected branch. 

Sometimes the tubers are attacked before they are ripe ; in certain 
cases on the contrary, the disease only makes its appearance on the po¬ 
tatoes themselves some days, or even weeks, after they are lifted. On 
the surface of the tuber small violet-black spots are seen ; at first they 
are few in number, but they gradually increase. Subsequently, the por¬ 
tion of the layer beneath these spots turns a li\nd blackish-brown, and 
the affected area extends progressively. The diseased spots liquefy and 
exude, under the pressure of the fingers, a rather clear liquid. Then the 
tuber soon rots and becomes unusuable. 

The p<3tato crop is much reduced, for even before the disease aiJpears 
on the tubers, their number and size are much diminished. 

This disease is probabl3^ of bacterial origin. 

A bacterium has been isolated from infected xdants and cultivated. 
This microorganism was inoculated into twenty sound plants with foliage 
belonging to the “ (reante sans paxeille \’aTiety. The first symptoms 
of the disease showed themselves twelve days after the inoculation. Later 
it spread and became more virulent, and at the harvest time, several of 
the tubers exhibited the characteristic round violet-black spots. Fur¬ 
ther researches ate however necessary, for it is impossible to arrive at 
any definitive conclusions res|)ectmg the disease from the jireliminary 
experiments hitherto made, G. T. 

1387 - New Micromyceies living on C/i7c^oiir*3 spp., in Indo-China.— vinckns, f,. 

in Biillettn de la SocUte de Pathologte vigelcUt' dc France, Vol. IX, Part. 2, pp. 125-133, 
figs. 4. Paris, ig22. 

Some years ago, nurseries of Cinchona sticciruhra, C. Ledgeriana 
and of a variety raised from .seed obtained in Java from a cross between 
these two species, were started on Mount Honba. 

In September 1920 the best grown plants of C. Ledg^iana had attained 
the height of 35 to 40 cm., but near them were other individuals only 
15 to 20 cm. high, which bore only a few leaves and seemed about to die. 
None of the plants were perfectly healthy, for the least attacked had 
some leaves covered with spots and the laminae were frequently disfigured 
by perforations. 
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The divsease had only lately assumed serious proportions (the recent 
fogs appeared to have favoured it) for the old leaves were relatively lit¬ 
tle injured. They bore some circular brown patches a few millimetres 
in diameter, of a dead-leaf brown and with a violet border perforated with 
holes of the same size and shape as the patches, thus proving that they 
were formed by the detachment of the dead tissue of the latter. On 
the younger leaves the patches were much more numerous ; they often 
coalesced forming a chess board design covering the greater part of the 
surface. 

The blades of the leaves nearer the tip of the plant were deformed, 
crinkled, and looked as if they had been torn. The green shoots bearing 
these leaves were malshaped, bent, sometimes slightly hypertrophied and 
also distinguished by the presence of abnormal s.uberous growths not 
infrequently of a cankerous appearance. 

The lank, sickly plants which were clearly perishing, only had a few 
deformed leaves near their apex, while the ground around was strewn 
with withered, shrivelled, brown, spotted and torn leaves, most of them 
just like the young leaves still attached to the stems of less severely at¬ 
tacked individuals. 

The disease appeared with the same characters on the leaves of the 
hybrid variety, though its shoots ajipeared to be healthy. 

On the plants of C. succiruba which were visibly much more vigor¬ 
ous than those of C. Ledgeriana, badly infested leaves were relatively 
rare and all the shoots were healthy. 

Three new species of Phyllosiicfa were found on the foliage of the 
diseased imlividuals. i) PhylL honbaensis n. sp., occurring chiefly on 
C. succirubra and seldom present on C. Ledgeriana ; 2) PhylL cinchonae- 
cola n. sp., occupying the same position on the dead parts of the pat¬ 
ches as the preceding species ; 3) PhylL yersini n. sp., on the lower sur¬ 
face of the very young leaves that were still pressed against the bud. 
and on the discoloured shoot bearing them at the apex of the dying plant 
On nearly all the specimens examined was found another Deuterouiycete, 
Phlyctaena Cinchonae n. sp. Its fructifications were formed in the suber- 
ised bark, which wherever they occurred became very rugged, and 
mammelated, having the apiiearance of being covered with a number 
of large lenticels. 

On the bark of the same trees there occur but, less frequently, Phonia 
Cinchonae n. sp, and Guignardia yersini n. sp. 

The leaf-traces of a diseased stem left in a damp place for some days 
after it had been removed, were found to be invaded by Dendrophoma 
Cinchonae n. sp., while the rugged bark at the base of the same stem har¬ 
boured Physalospora Cinchonae n. sp. 

Only by artificial infection could the part played by each of these fungi 
in the evolution of the malady be ascertained, but although it was not pOvS- 
sible to have recourse to inoculatfon, the author is certain of the injurious 
effect exerted by the three Phyllostictae and considers that the frequent 
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occurrence of Phlyctaena in the abnormally suberised bark of the young 
plants justifies this fungus being regarded as a parasite. 

The copper mixtures tried for the control of the disease proved very 
injurious to the Cinchona seedlings. 

In a place near the above-mentioned nurseries none of the C. Led- 
geriana seedlings from the recent and numerous sowings showed any 
signs of the disease up to December 1921, when the author left Indo- 
China. G. T. 

1388 - Phot iota pnecoxt an Agaric injur Ions to Cultivated Lavender In 

France* —Cubvalier a, in Revue'de Boianique appliqude ei d'Agriculture colomaU^ 

Year II, Bulletin No. 13, pp. 482-4S3. Paris, September 20, 1922. 

In a field of lavender {Lavandula vera D. C.) at Aups, Sainte-Baume, 
a certain number of the plants were found at the end of June 1922 to be 
withered and attacked by a kind of rot. The examination of the cracked 
surface of the large roots showed the x>resence of masses of white myce¬ 
lial filaments that invaded all the under-ground portions of the plant. 
On a small swelling situated near the collar above one of the tap-roots 
grew the fructifications of a small Agaric which according to N. Patouie- 
LARD, seems to be a form of Pholiola praecox (Pers.) Quel. 

This is the first time that this fungus has been reported as causing 
rot in a cultivated x^lant. 

The author recommends the uprooting and burning of all infected 
lavender bushes as the best means of arresting the spread of the disease. 
It is also advisable to drain the low-Iying portions of the field to i>revent 
the water standing when it rains. The removal of all weeds and the 
frequent working of the soil are measures calculated to promote the growth 
of the crop and the elimination of the x)arasite. G. T. 

1389 - Mottisia. Ear liana, an Ascomycete injurious to Strawberry Plants, in 

Ontario, Canada. — Stonf, R. E., in Phytopathology, Vol. XII, No. 8, pp 375-380, 

3 figs. I^ncastcr, Pa., Aug. 1922. 

In several places in Ontario, many strawberry gardens are seriously 
affected by a disease, the presence of which may be detected in May 
by the appearance of small irregular purple spots on the borders of the 
leaflets ; stripes of the same colour appear simultaneously on the petioles 
and on the floral peduncles. Gradually the spots increase in size and meet 
each other $0 that the whole leaf may be attacked. As the spots develop 
they become grey or ash coloured with a purple edge, which finally disap¬ 
pears. As the disease progresses, all the leaves of the plant look dried up 
as if they had been scorched by fire. In the following spring the disease 
shows itself very early and may become serious before the strawberries are 
picked. 

After picking, the disease makes rapid progress and all the leaves may 
dry up and become tindery as early as July or August. The diseased plants 
do not winter well and the crop in the following year may be very small. 

All varieties are not equally attacked. It appears from observations 
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made in open fields that the common varieties of strawberry plants may 
be classed in three groups a) very sensitive:— Clyde Glen Mary 
** Doctor Burrill **, “ Pokomoke ”, b) fairly sensitive;— ” Senator Dunlop ”, 
” Ruby ”, ” William Belt ” ; c) slightly sensitive ” New Williams ”, 
” Portia ”, ” Parson's Beauty”, ” Enhance ”, Vanoise ”, ” Joe 

Examination of the tindery portions of the spots on diseased leaves 
and petioles reveals the presence of fructifications of a fungus correspond 
ing to Marsonia Potentillae (Desni.) Fischer, which may be quickly grown 
on ordinary media. 

A pure culture of this fungus inocujated on the leaves of the straw¬ 
berry plant soon produced the t3npical characters of the disease observed 
in nature. 

If strawberry plants are covered, many leaves survive the winter and 
remain green, the fungus winters on these in a vegetative condition and 
produces abundant conidia in spring. An ascophorous stage is abundantly 
developed from April to June on the dried leaves, particularly on those 
most exposed. This stage could be identified as Mollisia Earliana (E. 
and E.) Sacc. and is developed on the dried leaves of the strawberry plants 
after Mars, Potentillae and often the conidia of the latter are found on the 
leaf together with fructifications of M, Earliana, 

The results of numerous cultural experiments and of inoculation have 
clearly shown that Mars, Potentillae and M. Earliana are metagenetically 
interconnected : in all cases in which the ascospores of il/. Earliana have 
germinated, a pure culture has been obtained which has produced spores 
of the Marsonia type ; strawberry plants inoculated with si>ores in suspen¬ 
sion taken from a pure culture obtained from an ascospore have shown 
the t3pical spots of Marsonia and, later, typical fructifications of Mars, 
Potentillae, The control plants remained entirely free from the disease. 
A complete description is given of the ascoj^horous or perfect stage {M, 
Earliana) as well as of the Conidian stage (Mats, Potentillae), 

Although no experiments have been carried out, it may be suj^posed 
that the disease may be controlled by the same means as those used in 
controlling the ” leaf spot ” disease of strawberry plants {Mycosphaerella 
Fragariae [Schw.] Eindau.). G. T. 

1390 - Diseases and Pests of Pineapples, — Scc xo. 1314 of thi*:; Review, 

1391 - The White-Rot of the Vine (Conioihyrium DiptodMimS in Switner- 

land. — Faes, H. and St^isiieltn, M., in Anmiraitc agricole de la Suisse, Year XXllI, 
pp. 189-20j, figs. 7, Bcme 1922. 

A contribution to the study of Coniothyrium DiplodieUa (Speg.) 
Sacc., the cause of the white-rot of the vine. 

The experimental researches made by the authors during the summei 
of 1921 in the vineyard of Fully, have proved that the stylospores pro¬ 
duced the previous year in the pycnidia retain their virulence and are 
capable of infecting the crop next year. It is thus advisable to remove 
' all the mummified bunches attacked by Coniothyrium, and carefully 
burnr them immediately after the vintage. The stylospores of Con. Di- 
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plodieila can only infect the berries of the Chasselas variety if there are 
any lesions present. As hail is the sole agent producing lesions in large 
numbers on the grapes, white-rot is a disease closely connected with hail¬ 
storms. Isolated cases may however occur in Swiss vineyards, as a result 
of wounds inflicted by pruning instruments, Cochylis or the agency 
of birds. 

The stylospores of Con, Diplodiella will not grow except in a medium 
containing sugar; they develop little, if at all, in rain or river-water. This 
is the reason why grapes with open wounds are rapidly attacked. In 
the laboratory, infection of Chasselas leaves was secured by placing on their 
surface grape-juice containing germinating Coniothynum spores. 

In order to infect the lesions on the grapes, it is necessary for some of 
the stylospores of the fungus to be present on the injured tissue. Dur- 
ing 1921, the stylospores of Con. Diplodiella were rare, for the artificially- 
wounded but not infected berries did not contract the disease, though 
the disease developed regularly on the berries that had been punctured 
and infected. 

The injury wrought by white-rot is intensified by every successive 
hailstorm which greatly increases the number of pycnidia and stylospores 
produced by the fungus. G. T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

1392 - The Crucifer Nasturtium sustriucum^ a new Weed in the United 

States. --Hansfn, a. a. in Torrexn, Voi. XXII, No. 5, pp. 73 * 77 » i fig. Lancaster, 

Pa., September*October 1922. 

In June 1921, the writer's attention was called to a weed wliich infests 
certain zones of the Borderland Farm at New Milford, Orange County 
(New York State). This plant grows in dense patches and interferes with 
the growth of all other plants. 

At the time the plant was in full flower, and gave a yellowish appear¬ 
ance to the whole of the area attacked. In a meadow intended for pasture, 
more than 4 acres were infected by the weed. Patches were found two or 
three hundred yards from the zone most severely infested while the sides 
of the roads and farm tracks were completely overrun. 

The plant, which appears to be a new variety, in the United States, 
has been identified as the European Crucifer Roripa austriaca Spach 
(= Naslurlium auslriacum Crantz). 

According to the owner of the farm, this Crucifer was introduced, on 
to his land about 1910 through impure grass-seed. At first the plants only 
formed a small patch which for several years did not extend very far. 
Care was taken to cut down the plant every year before the seeds formed, 
but it spread gradually, evidently by means of its horizontal roots. Of 
late years it has spread to such an extent as to cause uneasiness and at pre¬ 
sent occupies a total area of nearly 7 acres, but covering a zone much larger 
than the farm, which is situated on the borders of the New York and 
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New Jersey States, so that the region attacked though small, is actually 
in two States. 

Having regard to the comparatively small size of the zone infested, 
it is important that control should be organised without delay, and all 
the more because if entered on at once it would not be expensive. A good 
method, judging from the experience gained in similar cases, is to station 
a man in permanent residence on the infested zone while the plant is 
growing for two years or more. His only work would be to prevent the 
formation of the parts of the Crucifer above ground, in order to exhaust 
the root system. Another method, which sliould also give good results, 
is based on continual spraying until the weed is completely exterminated. 
Crucifers are particularly affected by the action of iron or copper sulphate 
sprayings. G. T. 

1393 - The Labiata, Salvia Aeihiops^ a Weed new to Oregon. — nfxson, j c., 

in lorreya^ Vol XXIT, No 5, pp 86-88 I.ancaster, Pa, September October 1922 

In the summer of 1920, specimens of a weed growing in profusion 
in a lucerne field belonging to the farm of Leriock about i ^ km. to the 
north of Lakeview (Lake County), were sent to the herbarium of the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis. 

This weed — which was identified as Salvia A chops L , a Labiata 
unknown formerly in Oregon ~~ not only grew plentifully on the hard 
calcareous soil of the lucerne field where it smothered a certain number 
of the plants, but had also spread to the neighbouring, probably unirri- 
gated, slope and was luxuriant on the hght basalt soil covering it. S ac- 
fhiops has shown itself to be a hardy and very drought resistant plant. 
It continued to grow in the same place until 1922, and has proved to be 
a very prolific weed that propagates itself rapidly. 

After some time had elapsed, the plant was found at Gossil (Wheeler- 
County) viz, some 200 mis north of the place of its first appearance in 
Lake County. In the latter county, it grew mixed with the Cossack 
variety of lucerne, and was therefore supposed to have been introduced 
with the lucerne seed which had originally been imported from North 
Russia, although in the opinion of the author, the name Cossack would 
seem to denote a more southern origin, so that the Labiata may well 
have come from the shores of the Black Sea. 

During the summer of 1921, another weed belonging to the Salvia 
family, and which hks been identified as 5 . sylvestris L. was also found 
in Oregon, but this time in the County of Umatilla. G. T. 

1394 - Arsenic in the Control of Weeds. See No. 1281 of this Review, 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1395 Boll Weevil and other Causes of Ehtmage to Cotton Crops in the United 

States. — Weather, Crops and Markets, Vol II, No 9, pp. 169-189. Washington, t> C , 

Aug 26, 1922. 

The U S. Department of Agriculture has made estimates of the boll 
weevil dapiag^ for each year from 1909 to 1921, inclusive. In 1909 the 
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dama^ amotiated to 1.368.000 bales. In 1910 the damage was slightly less 
than in I9®9» in 1911 the damage was the least for any of these years, 
amounting to 338.000 bales. From 1912 to 1919, inclusive, the boll wee¬ 
vil damage fluctuated between 714 00 bales and 2,994,000 bales, this latter 
£^re having been reached for the 1916 crop. 


Fig. I. — Damages to cotton crop in the United States. 
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A. Cof/on Produvtion Prevented, 
a Qxiantity of lint picket! ; 

b ^ Picked lint production prevented by all causes ; 
e Picked Unt production prevented by boll weevil, 

(t) — bales* 

B. wa Percentames of Loss of Cotton, 

a mm Percentage of potential production prcventetl l>y all causes ; 

h '--m Percentage of tK>lenliol production prevented by boll weevil; 

c «= Percentage of loss of cotton of a normal or full yield per acre due to boll weevil. 
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The economic btirden of the boll weevil to cotton producers can be 
made more understandable perhaps by comparative figures. For example, 
the picked crop of cotton lint was 7,954.000 bales in 1921 and the weevil 
prevented the production of 6,267,000 bales. Hence the damage to the 
crop was equal to 79 % of the harvested crop. Had the weevil been innoc¬ 
uous the cotton acreage of 1921, small as it was, would have produced 
14,231,000 bales of lint cotton. 

To express the matter in another way, had it not been for the boll wee¬ 
vil the actual crop of cotton in 1921 could have been obtained from 66 % of 
the acreage cultivated. In other words, out of every 100 acres cultivated 
the producer received as his share the cotton from 42 acres, since causes of 

(Fig. 2. — Loss of cotton production by all causes, in kg. per ha). 
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damage other than the boll weevil prevented the production of 24 acres, 
and the boll weevil itself fed on the cotton raised on the remaining 34 acres. 

The cotton production that the weevil has prevented has greatly 
increased in the last two years. Expressed as a fraction of the full ix)tential 
production of cotton, the damage by the boll weevil in 1921 was about 
34 % or, in other words, one-tlurd of the potential production was prevent¬ 
ed by this voracious pest. One-fifth or 20.5 % represented the weevil 
damage in 1920. Before that year the damage ranged from 14.3 % of 
piitential production in 1916 to 1.5 % in 1911. 

In 1921 the boll weevil became more destructive to the cotton croj) 
than aU other causes combined, having caused about 50 % of all damage 
while the proportion in former years had been much less. . 

When all causes of damage to a potential production of cotton are 
combined, the preceding statements made for the boll weevil alone assume 
an even greater significance and the causes of damage should also be con¬ 
sidered. For example, deficient rainfall, or moisture in the ground, has 
damaged the cotton crop to the extent of 33.1 lbs. per acre when averaged 
for the years 1909-1921, and excessive moisture has damaged the crop 
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18.3 lbs. in the same period. All climatic causes of damage have reduced 
the crop by 68.5 lbs. per acre on the average. 

The average toll of insect pests for the years 19^9-1921 was 35.2 lbs. 
per acrei plant diseases b.4 lbs. 3 ?he total damage by all causes during 
the 13 years averaged 115 lbs. per acre. 

Fig. 3. — Average los-. of Cotton, (rpop-rpaj) (kg. per ha). 
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EXri.'VNATION. 

I - due to iusufficient humidity; 2 = due to excess of humidity : ^ “ for ali other 
climatic causes ; 4 = total for climatic causes ; s - due to disease ; u -= due to insect 
pests ; 7 =. due to bad quality of seed ; 8 = due to unknown causes ; T -- total. 

All causes of damage in 1921 prevented the production of io,7i7,ot>o 
bales of cotton in addition to the accompanying seed. In 1920 the pro¬ 
duction of 8,975,000 bales was prevented. That quantity, however, was 
exceeded in 1909 when the production of 9.369,000 bales was prevented and 
again in 1916 and 1918 when 9,505,000 bales and 9,136,000 bales lespecti- 
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vely, were lost from the potential crops of those yearsi The smallest pre¬ 
vention of production during the 13 years was 5,937,000 bales in 1918. 

The combined damage to a potential cotton production in 1921, esti¬ 
mated at 10,712,000 bales, was greater than the crop actually harvested 
— 7 954 000 bales. In fact it was equal to the harvest and 34.7 % more, 
because had there been no causes of damage to the potential cotton crop of 
1921, the production would have been 18,669,000 bales instead of 7,954,000 
bales, and the crop that was actually secured could have been obtained 
from 42.6 % of the acreage under cultivation. 

According to the farm value of the prevented cotton production at the 
price of the harvested production, the lint and seed whose production was 
prevented in 1921 had a hyi)othetical value of $610341000, and the 
production prevented by all causes $ i 042 987 000 or much more than the 
actual value of the picked crop, $ 772 583 000. 

This hypothetical value of the prevented production could probably 
not have been a true value had such production been realized, since, with 
a production increased by more than 75 % in 1921 it may readily be under¬ 
stood that the price of cotton per pound would have been much less than 
it was, and it is even possible that the entire production would have been 
less than the value of the actually harvested production. Notwithstanding 
the value of the prevented production as computed, is comparable to the 
value of the harvested crop since both have the same price per potind 
and since this price would fall if the causes of crop damage were removed 
until acreage had been reduced in accordance with the increased yield 
per acre. 

Moreover it is an economic necessity that .boll weevil damage, as well 
as all other forms of damage to the cotton crop, should be returned to cot¬ 
ton producers in the prices of cotton lint and seed as all causes of damage 
represent much of the cost of producing the crop that is actually harvested. 

1396 - Observations on Ithone fusca^ a Neuropteron preying on injurious 
BeetleSy in Australia. — Tillyard, R. J., in Bulletin of Entomological Research, 
Vol. XIII, 2nd Part, pp. 205-224, tigs, ri, 2 j)!. lyondon, Aug. 1922. 

A complete account of the life history of the Neuropteron Ithone fusca 
Newman, based on e3q)eriments and observations made in several districts 
of Australia over a ];)eriod of years. 

The larva of 7 . fusca lives mainly at the expense of the larvae of beetles 
and especially those of the Scarabaeidae. To this latter family belongs the 
species whose larvae, commonly called “ grass grubs '' cause considerable 
damage to meadow and pasture land in New Zealand and other parts of 
the world .With the object of checking the development of these injurious 
larvae, 5000 fertile eggs of this Neuropteron were imported from Sydney 
into New Zealand in October 1921, and distributed to numerous 
centres. In addition 750 eggs were put out in grassy plots and suitably 
protected in the grounds of the Cawthron Institute at Nelson (New Zealand) 
where there are plenty of “ grass grubs '' (larvae of Odontria), The object 
is to ascertain whether the larvae of Ithone are capable of adapting them- 
s^ves to the new conditions of feeding, climate and soil. G. T. 
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1397 - Mew Hymenoptera parasitic on iniurious Insects. — wathr^ton, j , in 

Bulletin of Entomological Research, Vol. Xlll, snd Part, pp 183-188, fig 5 I^oiidon, 
Aug 1922. 

A description of the following new sx^ecies of Hymenoptera parasitic 
on injurious insects : — 

1) Chaetostricha cratitia n. sp. obtained by rearing eggs of Pro- 
mecotheca reichei Baly,a beetle injurious to the leaves of the Coconut x>alm, 
at Cicia (Fiji islands) ; 

2) Encyrtus cotterclli n. sp., obtained by rearing a nymph of 

Sahlbergella theohromae Dist,, a Rh3mchote injurious to the cocoa tree, at 
Mampong (Ashanti, Gold Coast). G. T. 

1398 - Natural Enemies of Insects injurious to Forest Trees, in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, India. — VVatfrsxon, j , in rhe Indian Forest Retards, Vol. IX, 2Tid Part, 
pp. SI-94, fig** 2^. Calcutta, 1922 

An enumeiation of vaiious Hymenoptera collected in the United 
Provinces, mainly in the Dehra Dun district, during recent years. 

Among them the following, known to be parasitic on insects injurious 
to important Indian forest trees, aie particularly worthy of attention : — 

1) Chalets tachardiae Cam. obtained by rearing a chrysalis of 
Hypsipyla rohusia a Microlex)idopteron injurious to the Meliaceous tree 
Cedrela Toona Moore (“ Toon **) ; 

2) Ch, hearseyi Kiiby var. xanihoterns n. var., as in the previous 

case ; 

3) Trigonura ruficaitdis Cam., obtained by rearing the Sterculia- 
ceous tree Heritiera Fomes Buch. ('' Sitndri'') attacked by the beetle 
Chrysohothfis sp. in comi^any with Clenea sx)., Derolus discicollis Gah. and 
Diorthus simplex White ; 

4) T. tenuicaudis n. sp., obtained from the same tree attacked by 
Chrysohothris sp. (Uenea sx>.,and Ozoiomcrii^ maculosus Perr., this new Hy- 
meuopteron is probably parasitic on Chrysohothris sp.; 

5) Antrocephalus desiriuior n. sp., obtained by rearing Hypsipyla 
rohusia injurious to Cedrela Toona ; 

6) A. renalis n. sp., obtained by rearing a chrysalis of the above 
mentioned Microlepklopteron ; 

7) Monacoft producium n. gen. and n. sp., obtained by rearing 
Diapus furtiviis Samps,, a beetle injurious to the Dipterocarp Shorea ro- 
busta Gaertn. (“ Sal ") ; 

8) M. abrupium n. sp. obtained by breeding the beetle Platypus 
uncinatus Blandf. which attacks Heritiera Fomes ; 

9) Oedaule stringifrons n. gen. and n. sp., obtained by rearing the 
beetle Caryoborus gonagra Fab., living in the seeds of the I/eguminous tree 
Alhizzia Lebhek Benth. ; 

10) Roptrocerus sulcatus n. sp., obtained from pupating chambers 
of the brotle Ips longifolia Stebb. in galleries excavated under the bark 
of Pinus longifolia Roxb. (" Chir ”) ; 

11) Tetrastickus spirabilis n. sp., obtained by rearing caterpillars 

of Hypsipyla robusia. G. T. 
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1399 ^ Dislnteetfcm ot Cotton 8 «eAwltb 0 hlorepierin(t). —vayssiRvi!, p., iu VAgfo- 

nomie Coloniale^ Year VII (1922-1933), No. 56, pp. 249 - 253 . Paris, Aug. 1922. 

At the present time certain French Colonies, and especially French 
West Africa, import seeds of the most highly recommended varieties of 
cotton for the purpose of cultural experiments. 

With the object of preventing the introduction, with these seeds, 
of any dangerous parasite into the Colonies and owing to the fact that the 
process of disinfection based on the use of heat (2) though effective, is very 
costly when large quantities of seed are treated, the laboratory of Ento¬ 
mology at the National Institute of Colonial Agriculture, at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, and the Paris Entomological Station have made a series of exper¬ 
iments in order to obtain absolute disinfection of seeds at a minimum cost. 

The insecticide selected was chloropicrin. The three experiments made 
iu 1921 and 1922 on cotton seeds badly infested with the pink boll worm '' 
{Platyedra gossypiella) and on perfectly sound seeds have proved that a 
dose of 30 cubic cm. of Cloropicrin per cubic m. gives complete disinfection 
to seeds confined in a closed place for 24 hours, without sensibly affecting 
their germinative power. G. T. 

T400 - Selection and Treatment of Waters for Spraying Purposes. — See No. 1HK2 

of this Review. 

1401 - Pests of Rice at Sarawak, Borneo. — vSee No. 1291 of this Revietv. 

usBCTs KTc. 1402 - Observations on CAulophilus JIatinasusp a Beetle injurious to Seeds, 
iNjiTRioTis in Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. - cottov, r. t., in umud states 

TO VARIOUS Department of Agriculture^ Bulletin 1085, pp. 10, i pi. Washington, D. C , July 192^. 

CROPS ^aulophtlus latinasus Say has up to the present been the object of little 

attention from the economic standpoint and nothing had yet been published 
on the biology of this beetle. It is common, at the present time, in Florida 
and has been reported in Georgia and South Carolina. It is not impossible 
that the insect is spreading gradually in other parts of the South and that 
it increases the already considerable damage caused by Sitophilus oryza L. 
Its presence in Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Guatemala and Madeira 
is well known ; it is certainly common in the Antilles and in countries in 
Central and vSouth America. 

The damage caused by C. lafinasns is greater tha n is genera lly supposed. 
While it is generally believed that it only attacks maize and chick-peas 
in store, it also frequently attack various seeds and the caryopses of several 
varieties of cereals which are rapidly reduced to a dusty mass by the com¬ 
bined action of the larvae and the adult insect. It should be noted that 
whole seeds or seeds of average hardness are quite safe from attack by tliis 
beetle, which is often found associated with S. oryza, the attacks of which 


(i) In this connection .see* — R. July-Sept. 1919, Nos. 10401050; R. Jan. 

No. 148 ; R. Feb. 1920, No. 271 ; R March 1920, Nos. 374 and 378 ; R Mfiy 
No. 595; R. June 1920, No 705; R, Jan. 1921, Nos. 113 and 114; R. March 1921, 
No. 265 ; R. April 1921, No. 462, (Fd.) 

^ (2) In this connection set :— R. January 1921, No. 115. {Ed.) 
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facilitate the destructive action of C. latinastis. Broken, damaged and 
soft seeds are very quickly affected. The writer here describes observa¬ 
tions made at-Orlando (Florida) on the biology and habits of C. laU-- 
nasus in 191Q, 1920 and part of 1921. He also gives a morphological 
description of the eggs, larva and pupa of this beetle. 

The larvae of C. latinasus are attacked by three parasitic Hymenop- 
tera Cercocephala elegans Westwood, Aplastomorpha vandinei Tucker and 
Latropis sp. The larvae, pupae and eggs are also attacked by the Acarid 
Pediculoides ventricosus Newi:)ort. The beetle can be effectively controlled 
by the typical remedies recommended for the control of insects injurious 
to .seeds in store. G. T. 

1403 - Apophyliia murina and another undetermined Beetle reported for the 

first Time'as inlurious to various Crops, In Rhodesia. — Jack, r. w , in Bulletin 

No. 425 isstted by the Dcfyartment of AgrtouUuri\ SalifiburVy Rhodaia, 8 pp., 4 pi. 

Salisbury, June 1922. 

In December 1918 the Department of Agriculture of Rhodesia receiv¬ 
ed from a farm at Conce.ssion (Mazoe) specimens of maize attacked by an 
insect, together with specimens of the insect which was recognised as being 
Apophyliia murina Gerst,, a Chrysomelid beetle. Four days later similar 
damage was described to the writer by a farmer from Ivnter|>rise and in 
January 1919 a large number of plants were found attacked by the insect 
on the land of the Agricultural Ivaboratories at Salisbury. During the same 
month on farms near Salisbury, maize wa s extensively but slightly attjicked; 
the loss in one case was estimated at 5 % or more. Informatv n, mostly 
circumstantial, was also received from different localities in the Mazoe 
valley from which it ccarld be gathered that the insect had appeared on 
.some farms during the pre\d<)us year and that in one case thirty acres of 
maize has been almost comjdetely destroyed for two consecutive years in 
addition to other less serious damage. In December 1919, on plots at the 
Kxperiment Station at Gwebi up to 50 % of the plants were destroyed 
without counting those that were only damaged. In 1920-21, with the 
exception of an attack reported on tobacco, no report of damage caused 
by the insect was received ; on a farm at Concession the insect only appear¬ 
ed in small numbers. When maize is attacked, the centre of the plant 
withers and dies while the inside leaves remain green. If the i>lant attack¬ 
ed by the beetle is pulled up and the insect is still in it, a small yellow larv^a 
is found, i>artly and sometimes entirely located in the underground part 
of the stalk. Ordinarily a single larva causes the death of the plant if 
fairly young, or it hinders giowth to such an extent that the cars produced 
axe of little value. 

lyittle is yet known of the life history and habits of the insect. When 
the larva has reached complete development, it builds a shelter in the ground 
and pupates. larvae collected in Ja"nuary produced the first beetles ig 
days later. The insect breeds several times a year. The beetles feed on 
the leaves of maize and other Gramineae, but it is not certain that these 
plants are their preferred hosts. Besides maize, the larvae feed readily 
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on the underground parts of the stalks of Elettsine indica Gaertn. (" Ra- 
poko grass ; it may be supposed that this wild Grass may have a very 
great influence on the appearance of the beetle by supplying it with suit¬ 
able food at a time when maize stubble is too hard to be attacked* Other 
Gramineae are no doubt attacked by the larvae which also feeds on the 
fruit of the groundnut and the underground parts of tobacco stalks. It 
has also been reported that the insect can attack and destroy in the ground 
caryopses of maize about to germinate. Many young plants are thus 
killed by larvae which bor^ into the lowest parts. Sometimes several lar¬ 
vae attack a single plant but the writer has never seen more than two such 
cases. 

The strongest plants or those which are less damaged often send out 
buds below the point attacted ; deformed plants are the result, often with 
two stalks and the ears being almost valueless. 

Apparently the insect prefers certain kinds of soils. A fanner in the 
Mazoe valley who has suffered very heavy loss from the beetle has stated 
that the beetle mainly attacks maize growing in the lighter coloured soils, 
seldom that on chocolate coloured soils and never those on black soil. All 
the attacks seen by the writer were on red or yellow soils, but he does not 
exclude the possibility that the insect may cause damage also on othei 
soils- 

In January 1913 it was reported to the Department of Agriculture 
that in the Hartley district a small pink larva was attacking the under¬ 
ground parts of sorghum stalks and the germinating caryopses About 
fifteen acres had to 1^ resown The specimens received for examination 
made it possible to decide that they were larvae of an undetermined beetle 
During that month the same insect attacked the sorghum in experimental 
plots at Salisbuig , over 50 of the plant*? were destroyed. Adult speci¬ 
mens obtained by artificial rearing and otheis captured in the open were 
sent for identification to Dr. Pkringuhy of the South African Museum 
who recognised that the insect not only belonged to an undescribed spe¬ 
cies but also to a new' genus which might no doubt be placed in the family 
Melyrtdae. Up to the present the beetle has not been named and is there¬ 
fore indicated here under the common name of “ pink giub ", which has been 
given to the larva. Ordinarily the beetles are very abundant on the 
panicles of Trtcholaena rosea Nees (" Natal led-topped gra.ss ") and of 
Poa abyssimea Jacq. teff grass ") in April and May, and they feed, ap¬ 
parently, mainly or ahnost exclusively on the pollen. 

The life history and habits of this insect are not at present fully 
known. 

So far as has been observed up to the present, the larvae behave like 
those of Apophyllia murina ; they feed on the underground parts of sorghum 
stalks and destroy the lower jiortions in such a way that the centre of the 
plant wdthers. They also at the same time attack maize but do not appear 
to be able to penetrate into the more vigorous stalks, as is the case wdth 
the larvae of Apophyllia and although damage to maize has been observed 
and reported it is not comparable writh that caused by A. murina when 

H40S] 
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the insect is found in large numbers. The larvae of the second beetle also 
attack young roots and show a tendency to eat the germinating caryopses 
of sorghum and maize. They have also been found on the roots of peas, 
beans, Vtgna Caljang, etc. and have been reported as injurious at any 
rate to peas. It is not quite clear whether the larva attacks this crop 
to any considerable extent but on one occasion it was found entirely 
imbedded in the stalk of a plant of V, Ca/jang which was also attacked by 
Agroffyza sp. OTvfaig to the preference of the beetles for the inflorcvscences 
oi Trich. rosea and P, ahys^inica, it is probable that the presence of one 
or other of these grasses may have a direct influence on the infestation of 
the soil by the larvae. G. T. 


1404 ~ Phylloxera of the Vine in Greeee. — See No. 1317 of this Review. 



1405 - Pests of the Date Palm in Irak. — See No 1316 of this Revtew. 

1^06 - Animal Pests of Artocarpus spp. and Tectona grandis, in the Dutch 

Indies. — KAi..SHOvrN T , m lectonn, Year XV, No S, pp 677 -^ 03 , i Buitenzorg, 
Aug I <>22. 

Artocarpus %niegra Morr , used in mixed forest plantations in the 
interior of the island of Java, is attacked by the Microlepidopteron Mar- 
^Wlk. (Syn. of Glyphodes cramerahs Snell.). After man^^^ 
tom arrested giowi:h and become much 
the west of Java on 
Iw. The young cater¬ 
pillars in the and they ate the 

leaves and made galleries in thepnnci^firWPP^As they grew oldei the 
caterpillars perforated the medulla of the shoots and made galleries in 
which they pupated. In 1920 and 1921 the caterpillars were observed 
from January to March It is supposed that they may develop for a 
part of the yeai in the floral buds and young fruit of the host, since 
caterpillars have been observed in India on A. exactly in such 

places. 

No definite method of control of the insect can be indicated, for the 
biological data collected regarding it are too incomplete. The removal 
and destruction of the infested shoots and simultaneous pruning of the 
lateral branches might be tried , but in practice this may be difficult 
and it may be the case that such operations cannot be carried out over 
large areas. 

Neither insects nor fungi injurious to the fruit of Tecfona grandis 
I/, f. are known. The great variations observed in the production of 
fruit are probably due to meteorological factors. However part and 
perhaps a large proportion of the fruit may be damaged by higher ani- 
imals. The damage they cause does not appear to have any economic 
limportance since no difficulties have been experienced in providing seed 
ireqtiired for plantations. The natives state that the fruit of Tectona 
^ eaten on the trees by parrots (very probably Palaeornis alexandri L.), 
|by small and large Rodents {Sciuru$ spp.) and by monke3rs, while fallen 
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fruit appears to be eaten by rat^. Tbes6 statements may be true 
require confirmation. 

Fruit has been found broken, geuerally longitudinally and soine> 
times transversally, probably by parrots and son» of tjie seeds show 
clear marks of the.action of a beak. A case may be mentioned in- which 
parrot were seen actually breaking the fruit of Tectona on the tree. Many 
fruits have also been foi&t<A gnawed at ^he top by Rodents. As .these 
fruits lie on the ground in ’flte middBST.of dry leaves ^th the remainder 
of the sheU^g^moved, it has been sup^sed that small Rodents {Scittfus 
spp.) extracted the seeds from the fruit on the trees and dropped the re¬ 
mainder. Perhaps other climbing Rodents {Pteromys, Sciuropterus) do 
the s£une. 

is said that a larger Rodent {Sciurus bicolor) cracks the fruit in 
two ; i|||h§s been observed about to eat the fruit, but there is no further 
information on the subject. The fruit of Tectona may be opened by 
Rodents in yet another manner, namely by making a single hole near 
the base ; perhaps the fruit is gnawed on the trees by climbing Rodents 
or on the ground by rats (or by Hysirix javanica Cuv.). Th^ writer has 
also found some fruits with 3 or 4 ^all separate holes near the top, which 
in this case was intact. Perhaps in this case the damage was due to a 
climbing Rodent. 

Some Macacus cynomolgus have been seen on the point of touching^ 
the Tectona fruit on the trees ; perhaps they eat them. Recently OiSem-- 
nopithecus maurus Schreb. was surprised when about to take fruits on 
the top of a tree and crack them with its teeth. G. T. ^ 
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PREFACE 


This Index though arranged alphabetically retains the grouping of 
the subjects used in the International Review. 

Except in the case of the original articles, which are numbered ac¬ 
cording to their pages, the numbers of each subject refer to the paragraphs 
in the Review. 

The Index consists of three parts : one of the original articles, one 
concerned with Agricultural Intelligence and the last with Plant Di¬ 
seases. 

In case of errors in the Review with reference to scientific terms 
and the names of authors, it should be noted that the correct spelling 
can be relied upon in the Index. 

The Table used for the conversion of the Weights, Measures and 
Money values of the various countries to the Metric System is included. 



I. - ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


CoMESi, Fabrizio : Problems of Cotton Growing, page 927. 

Eriksson, Prof. Jakob : The Mycoplasm Theory, page 269* 

Mat, M. : Improvement in Administrative Methods in the Belgium Ministty 
of Agricrdture, page 615. 

WandbrIvKY Be Aranjo Pinho, Dr. Joaquim: Note on Cocoa growing in 
the State of Bahia (Brazil), page 1169. 


II. AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


A) INDEX. 


Abaca : See Manila Hemp. 

Abies grandis, 1021, 1320. 

A hr amis brama, 1354. 

Abura-kiri, 1169. 

Acacia spp., 31, 172, 574, 1031. 

Acarapis {Tarsonemus woodi), 865. 
Acaricoba {Hydrocotyle spp.), 1051. 
Acelga {Beta cycla), 1064. 

Acerina cernua, 1354. 

Acetone, 1366. 

Achillea Millefolium, 582. 

Achras Zapota, 697. 

Adina cordifolia, 442. 

Adlay, 258, 412. 

Aeschynomene spp., 1031, 1051. 
Aesculus, 798. 

African Star Grass (Cynodon plec- 
tostachyum), 711, 1294. 

Ahica, British West: Giant Grasses 
for Paper Making, 169* Cinnamon 
Production on Gold Coast, 577. 


Africa, East and Central : Giant 
GraSvSes for Paper Making, 169. 
Cinnamon Production in Zanzi¬ 
bar, and Uganda, 577. Cotton Pro¬ 
duction, p. 930. 

Africa, French West: Giant Grasses 
for Paper Making, 169. Irriga¬ 
tion Schemes in French Soudan 
and Cotton Production, 417. Co¬ 
conut Pahns and Production of 
Copra in Dahomey, 573. Cinna¬ 
mon Production, 577. Horses of 
the French Sudan, 975. Agricul¬ 
ture in Nigeria in 1921, 1130. 

Copal, 1172. Cotton in Ivory 
Coast and Central Logone, 1298. 
Forest Areas, 1321. 

Africa, North: Lucerne, 44. Fresh 
Water Pisciculture, 197. Forage 
Production, 258. Barley and Mill* 
ing, 952* Fenugreek, 954. See 



also Algeria, Lybia, Morocco 

and Tunisia 

Africa Portuguese Bast: Develop¬ 
ment of Natural Resources, 1129. 

Africa South ; Utilisation of Tobacco 
Waste, 634. Notes on Virgixuan 
and Turki^ Tobaccos, 56. Gems- 
bok Beans {Bauhinta esculenta), 
162. Giant Grasses for Paper- 
Making, 169. Note on South 
African Bee, 195. Bee-Keeping in 

^ Rhodesia, 62 5. Flue-curing Tobacco 
Bams and Packing House in Rho¬ 
desia, 201. New Chinese Variety 
of Lucerne, 414. Hubam Clover in 
Natal, 415. Chief Causes of Low 
Yields of Maize and Means of Im¬ 
provement, 565. Star Grass (Cy- 
nodon plectostaohyum) a Valuable 
Fodder Grass, 568. Fodder Grasses, 
568, 569. Cotton Ratooning Expe¬ 
riments, 572. Seed Trials at Ce¬ 
dars School of Agriculture, Natal, 
Experiments with Fodder Plants, 
709. Grasses of Agricultural Value 
in S. Rhodesia, 711, 1294. Cot¬ 

ton Growing, page 928. Sim- 
flower Growing in Rhodesia, 955. 
Cultivation of Citrus Fruits 
in Rhodesia, 1065. Nicotine Content 
of S. African Tobacco, 1313. 
Forage Grasses of S. Rhodesia, 
165, 1294. 

Agave: In Tran-Ninh, Indo-China, 
168. In the Philippines, 360. In 
the Belgian Congo, 419. Impro¬ 
vement by Selection of Agave 
sisalana, 706. In Martinique, 902. 

Agricultural Botany : See Chemis¬ 
try and Plant Physiology. 

Agricultural Ecology : New Service 
of Agricultural Ecology in Italy, 
228. 

Agricultural Education : Teaching of 
Soil Bacteriology, 904. Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tion in Belgium, 905. 

Agricultural Institutes: In Italy, 3, 


Stock Breeding Institute of Stdi- 
Tabet, Tunisia, 81. Agricultural 
Institute in Brazil, 135. Instruc¬ 
tion and Investigation in Plant 
Breeding at the College of Agri¬ 
culture in the Philippines, 153. 
Permanent Milk Commission in 
Belgium, 202. New Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Scien¬ 
tific Work of Department of Agri¬ 
culture, U. S. A., 225. Present 
Position of Research in Agricul¬ 
ture in Great Britain and Appli¬ 
cation to Practical Farming, 226. 
Agricultural Colleges and Farm 
Institutes in Great Britain, 226. 
Researches on Organic Matter in 
the Soil at Rothamsted Experi¬ 
ment Station (England), 237. Phy- 
totechnical station at Gayerovo 
(Parana), Brazil, 241. Suggestions 
for Organisation of Stations of 
Agricultural Research m France 
and French Colonies, 365. Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Stations in 
Czecho-Slovakia, 366. Establishment 
of West Indian Agricultural College 
in Trinidad, 369. Accuracy in 
Experiments carried out at the 
Danish State Experiment Stations 
with Varieties and Strains of Roots, 
538. Fermentation Laboratory and 
Omtral Cider Brewery at Ettel- 
briick (Luxemburg), 537 Autumn 
School for Shepherds at Rambouil- 
let (France), 534. Botanical Station 
at Maison Carrie (Algeria), 535. 
Forest Research Station in Den¬ 
mark, 536. " OfBice Regional Agri¬ 
cole " in South of France, 684, 
Stock-Breeding Establishment at 
Sidi-Tabet, Tunis, 843. Agricultu¬ 
ral Institutiousin Martinique, 902. 
Institute of Agronomic Research, 
France, 907. A^cultural Instruc¬ 
tion in State of Bahia (Brazil}, 
1131. Experimental Stations for 
Oleaginous Plants in French AM- 
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can Coloniea, ii68. Programme of 
Swedish State Institute of Eaqper- 
imental Forestry for Period 1922- 
26, 1181* Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in Assam (India)» 1250. 
Work of Bordeaux Colonial In¬ 
stitute, 1321. Work of the " Isti- 
tuto sperimentale di Caseihcio'' 
Iwodi (Italy)" 1342, 1378. 

Agtopyron repens, 582. 

Agrostemma, 966. 

Agrostis spp,. 13, 258, 1296. 
Aguinaldo rosado " and bianco 
de Pascuas {Ipotnoea spp.), 462. 

Ahmednagar {Sorghum sp.), 566. 

Akala {Rubus Macraet), 31. 

Alhizzia \ A, Lehhek, 444, 8o8» 1174. 
A . siipulata^ 1174. 

Alcohol: Production in State of 
S^ Paulo, Brazil, 135. Raw Ma¬ 
terials used in the Italian Alcohol 
Industry, 493. Figs as Raw Ma¬ 
terial for Alcohol Manufacture, 
989. Sulphite Alcohol, 990. Al¬ 
cohol from Maize Stalks, 1366. 
Possibilities of Plant Growth in 
Damp Tropical Areas for Supply¬ 
ing Materials for Liquid Fuel, 1367. 

Alerce, 827. 

Aleurites', A, cordata, iroq. A, tri- 
sperma, 1031. 

Alfalfa : See Lucerne, 

AJgarrobo de olor, 808. 

Algeria : Cotton Growing, 416, Cul¬ 
tivation of Capsicums, 432. Bo¬ 
tanical Station at Maison Carrie, 
535, Manitoba Wheats, 708. Fe¬ 
nugreek, 954. Cotton production, 
page 930. l^auds in Wool Trade 
and their Prevention, 1231. Fo¬ 
rest Areas, 1321. Atlas Cedar 
Wood Oil, 1322. Deferrage " of 
Wines, 1364. 

Allium \ A, Cepa in Mesopotamia, 
1316. Allium spp,, 33. 1031, 1316- 

Almond, 576. 

Alopecurus pratensis, 150, 582, 690. 

Aluminium: Absorption of ions of 


Aluminium through the Root Sys¬ 
tem of Plants, 813. Aluminium 
Salts in the Soil, 909. Effect of 
Aluminium Salts upon Growth of 
Maize, 1039* Effect of Alumi- 
niuni Salts and Acids on Develop¬ 
ment of Plants in Water Cultures, 

1133- 

Amaranthus : A, alhus, 185, A. pa- 
niculaius, 1031. 

Amargoso (Momordica Charantia)^ 
1064. 

" AmariUo canario 204, 
Ambrevade ** {Cajanus spp.), 1174, 

A mbrosa polystachya, 1051. 

America, South: Cinnamon Produc¬ 
tion, 577. 

Ammonification: See Manures, Ni¬ 
trogenous, Microbiology, Soil. 

Ampelodesmos tenax^ 550. 

A mpelops is hederacea, 1157. 

Amygdalus spp, 1031. 

Amyrts halsamifera, 54. 

Anacardium occideniale, 576. 

Analysis of Agricultural Products: 
Of Total Nitrogen % of Fertil¬ 
isers in Various Forms, 17. Of 
" Brazil Beans or “ Mulatinos " 
Var. of Phaseolus vulgaris, 76. 
Of Concentrated Food " Fruges. 
Lin '' or Nixtritivo Squassi 77. 
Of Sheep's,Milk during Lactation 
Period, 102. Of Tobacco Waste, 
146. Of Gemsbok Beans {Bauhi- 
nia esculenta), 162. Of Mangrove 
Barks, 172. Of Cuica Resin from 
Cercidium spxnosum, 175. Of Pa¬ 
pain from Carica Papaya, 176. Di¬ 
gestibility Coefficients of Rye Straw 
disintegrated, 184. Sodium Chlor¬ 
ide Content of Stock Feeds, 185. 
Analyses of: Pennisetum poly- 
stachyum compared with other 
Fodder Grasses, 259. Of Mangolds, 
262, Of Illipe Nuts from Shorea 
stenoptera, 266. Of Oil and Re 
sidual Cake of the Physic or 
Purging Nut (Jatropha Curcas)„ 
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267. Of Steers of One Year on 
Different Planes of Nutrition, 280. 
Of Brans obtained by different 
Degrees of Milling, 282. Of Wild 
Beets, 391. Of Sweet Maize at 
Different Stages of Ripening, 408. 
Of Some Indo-Chinese Degunii- 
nosae, 413. Of Safflower Meal 
{Carthamus ttnciortus), 431, Of 
Mushrooms, 433. Of Oil from Pips 
of French Grapes, 495. Of Diss 
Ergot and Oat Ergot, 550. Of 
** Civitella Wheat Varieties, 554. 
Of Star Grass {Cynodon plecto- 
stachyum), 568. Of Cinnamon Barks 
and Oils, 577. Of Cow's Milk : 
Effect of Period of Dactation on 
Fat Percentage, 611. Of Milk Pow¬ 
der ; Fat Content, 638. Bacte¬ 
riological Content, 1377. Of Green 
Manure Plants at Various Stages 
of Growth, 6<)i, Of Fijian Wild 
Sugar Cane, 699. Of Cordyhne 
termtnahs. Roots, 6 q<). Of Gras¬ 
ses of Agricultural Value, 711. 
Of Body of Steer at Different 
Weights and Composition of In¬ 
creases in Weight of Tissues, 850 
Of Fat Percentage of Milk, Effect 
of Temperature, 852. Apparatus 
and Methods of Analysis for 
Dairy Industries, 870- Analysis: Of 
Sunflowers, 955. Of Bulgarian Gra¬ 
pes, Must and Wines, 988. Of 
Imitation " Pecorino Romano " 
Cheese, 995- Of Certain Brazilian 
Forage Plants, 1051. Of Pani- 
cum spp., 1053. Of Waste Pro¬ 
ducts from Chick-peas, Peas and 
Beaus, 1073. Of Wines of Dees 
and Dees of Wine, 1097. Ma¬ 
nioc Bread compared with Wheat- 
en Bread, 1102. Of Amndinaria 
cannavieira, 1252. Of Wool and 
Waste Water 1272. Of Forage 
Grasses in Rhodesia 1294. Of Gras¬ 
ses and Hay, 1296. Of Datex of 
Hevea, 1309. Of Sugar from Palm, 


1311. Of South African Tobacco, 
Nicotine Content, 1313. Of Goat's 
Milk; Effect of Diet, 1338. Of 
Principal Trentino Wines, 1363. 

Anaplasma argenttnum, 180. 

Anatomy and Physiology of Dive 
Stock: Researches on the Rate 
of Growth of the Dairy Cow; 
Extra-Uterine Increase in Weight. 
73. Dactic Secretion in an Un- 
mated Mule, 74* Measurement of 
Cutaneous Surface of Horse, 285. 
Effects of Castration, 448. Pos¬ 
sibility of Castrating Animals by 
the ITse of Serums, 449. Reju¬ 
venescence of Animals; Experi¬ 
ments on old Fowls and Doe- 
Rabbits, 450. Murmur in Ute¬ 
rine Arteries of the Mare, 977. 

Working Conditions " of Draught 
Animals mider different Dietary 
Conditions, 1071. Chemical Com¬ 
position of the Bodies of Domestic 
Animals, 1188. Milk Retention of 
Cow, 1189. See also Feeds and 
Breeding 

Ancylosloma camnum, 71. 

Andhra inermis, 368. 

Andropogon spp., 28, 169, T031, 

1051, 1055. A. Sorghum: Bran 

used in Cure of Ivathyrism of Ani¬ 
mals, 3O3. 

Anona spp., 1031. 

" Aiiquentos ", 827. 

Antelope Grass {Rchinochloa pyra- 
midahs), 711. 

" Aiitersecco ", 1O7. 

Anthemis nobihs, 582. Anthemis spp., 

33. 

Anthistivia spp., 169. 

Anthoxanthum odorattim, 1296. 

Anthyllis Vulneraria, 553. 

" Apitong " {Dipterocarpus grandifto¬ 
rus), 443- 

Apium graveolens, 1316. 

Apocynum spp., 715. 

Apples : Apple Packing Houses, 200. 
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New Test for IViaturity, 958. See 
also Plant Breeding. 

Apricots : Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Aralia Guilfoylei, 576, 

Aramina {Urena lobata), 1166. 

" Arapabaca *' {Spigelia anihelmia), 
1051. 

Argas reflexus : Effect of Chloro- 
picrin Fumes, 178. 

Argentina: Linseed Production, 33. 
Ensilage of Forage Plants and 
Adaptation of the Process to Ex¬ 
isting Conditions, 204. Researches 
on Presence of Arsenic and Io¬ 
dine in Soils and Subterranean 
Water. 232. Influence of Temper¬ 
ature and Rains on Maize Yield. 
539. Forestry Journals, 587. Lu¬ 
cerne in Tucuman, 710. Cultiva¬ 
tion of T.,emons, 723. Cattle Cri¬ 
sis, 973. Effect of Meteorological 
Factors on the Quality and Quan¬ 
tity of Wheat, 1253. 

Aristida sp., 169. 105T. 

A rmtllana mellea, 803. 

Aroiia (Maranta jtmcea), 902, 

** Arquillo (Metbomta Rensoni), 164. 

Arrhenatherum avenaceum, 582. 

Arrowroot: In Guam. 1064. 

” Arroz-brabo (Wild Rice), 21. 

Arsenic : Presence in Soils and Sub¬ 
terranean Water in Argentina, 232. 
Uses in Agriculture, 1281. 

Arihrolobium scorpwtdes, 33. 

Artichokes: In Algeria, 535. 

Artocarpus odorahsstma, 697, 

“ Arumarana {Thalia spp.), 1051. 

A rundtnarta cannavieira, 1252. 

Arundo Donax, 169. 

Asclepias spp., 62, 590, 215. 

Asparagus spp,, 1064. 

Asperana '' {Menyanthes brasilica), 
1051. 

Aspergillus spp., 364, 803. 

Asperula arvensis, 33. 

Asphodel: As Food for Animals. 1193. 

Asphodelus tenuifolius, 33, 

Aspidioius bromeliae, 1314. 


Astragalus spp. : Poisonous to Live^ 
Stock, 590. A. sinicus, 141. 

" Atemoya " (Anona CherimoHa), 1031. 

A triplex semibaccata, 46. 

Attacus spp., 93, 1086. 

A ttalea funifera, 1166. 

Aulomyrtcia longipes, 1252. 

Aurantiaceae, 1178. 

Australia: Giant Grasses for Paper 
Making, 169. Cotton Growing in 
Queensland, 418. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals etc., 587. Water Buffalo in 
Northern Territory, 744. Bee- 
Keeping in Tasmania, 759. Cot¬ 
ton Grovmig, page 930. Importa¬ 
tion of Tropical Cattle into North¬ 
ern Territory, 849. Sheep Breed- 
857, Present Position of Pig 
Breeding, 1344. 

Austria : Shortening the Incubation 
Period by Exposing Eggs to Radium 
Emanation, 89. Internal Sources 
of Fixed Nitrogen, 144. Establish¬ 
ment of a New Vine Selection 
Station, 396. Forestry Journals, 
587. Horse Breeding in Dalma¬ 
tia and Bucovina, 1330. 

Avena spp. See Oats. A. pubescens, 
582. 

A verrhoa Bilimbi , 430. 

Avocado : Chemical Composition, 58. 
Cultivation in Guatemala, 434. 
In U. S. A., 1031. 

Axonopus compressus, 290. 

Azotobacter, 234, 380, 802, 803, 

10T7, ioi 9 > io22.- 

“ Babui< ** (Acacia arabica), 

Baccharis spp., 1051* 

Bacillus spp., 583, 628, 696, 732, 

804, 836, 1017, 1031, 1085, 1158, 
1320. 

Bacteria: Sulphur-oxydising Bacte¬ 
ria, 913- 

Bacteriophagum intestinale, 2. 

Bacterium spp., 152, 592, 638, 692, 
915, 1058. 



Bactris uMlis («* Guilielma utihs) 58. 

y Baib {Tschaemum angusHfoHum), 
169. 

Bakan 588. 

Bamboo: For Paper Pulp and Al¬ 
cohol, 1367. 

** Bambostulda ", 1031. 

Banana: Chemical Composition, 58. 
Cultivation in Porto Rico, 177. 
In the Philippines, 697. In Island 
of Guam, 1064. Dessication of 
"Bridt, 993. For Temporary Shade 
on Cocoa and Coffee Plantations 
etc. in Belgian Congo, 1174. 

" Bananina ", 177. 

Banyan {Ftcus indica), 430. 

" Barajillo " (Meihomia Rensoni), 184. 

" Barba de bode " (Aristida pallens), 
1051. 

" Barbadinho ", 1051. 

Barbel, 197. 

Barbus spp., 197. 

Barley : Effect of Eiming, 10. Study 
of Hybrids, 26. Manganese Con¬ 
tent of Seeds, 150, Sodium Chlor¬ 
ide Content of Chopped Barley, 
185. Hereditary Behaviour of 
Dwarf Form, 242. Observations 
on Heredity, 395. Culture in Fur¬ 
rows, 923. Root Development, 
940. Effect of Rdntgen Rays upon 
Growth, 943, Smooth-Awned Ty¬ 
pes, 951. North African Barley 
and Malting, 952. Production and 
Cost in Morocco, 1288. Cropped 
Area and Yield in England, 1290. 
See also Industries dei>ending on 
Plant Products and also Plant 
Breeding. 

Basic Slag : Effect on Grassland and 
Subsequent Crops, 14. Various 
Grades in Great Britain^ 1146. 
On Alkalinity, 1276. Effect on 
Hay and Pastures, 1296. 

Bassia sp., 266. 

"Batata Sana", 1051. 

Bauhinia escuienta, 162. 

Bauno (Mangifera caesia), <>97. 


Bavaria : Breeding of Dual Ptucpose 
Cattle, 1334. 

Bay {Pifnenia acris) : Oil Yield from 
Leaves, in Montserrat, 368. 

" Baya Maria" {Trichopterix sp,), 
169. 

Beans: Production of French Beans 
in Brazil, 135, 241. Manganese 
Content of Seeds, 150. Produc¬ 
tion of Varieties with Mottled 
Seeds, 157. Standard Prices of 
Seeds in U. S. A., 407. French 
Bean, Chemical Composition, 413, 
Effect of Nitrogenous Manures, 694, 
Nitro-culture Tests, 696. Action 
of Various Manures on Beans, 1050. 
Cropped Area in Morocco, 1292. 

Bear Grass {Camassia esculenta), 185. 

Beech : Relation between Height and 
Meteorological Conditions, 1320. 

Bee-Keeping: Notes on the South 
African Bee, 395. Value of Formal¬ 
ine as Disinfectant, especially in 
combatting Foul Brood, 196. Api¬ 
culture in Cuba and the Purity 
of Cuban Honey, 462. Treatment 
of Acarine Disease (Isle of Wight 
Disease), 463. Bee-Keeping in 
Rhodesia, 625. Experimental Cen¬ 
tre in the vShetland Isles for rear¬ 
ing the Pure-bred Black, Scottish 
Bee, 626. Melilots as Honey Bear¬ 
ing Plants, 627. Diseases in Mi¬ 
chigan, 628. Bee-Keeping in Tas¬ 
mania, 759. Studies in Bee-Keep^ 
ing in TJ. S. A., 865. Winter Care 
of Bees, 866. Insulating Capacity 
of Double Walled Bee-Hives, 1084. 
" La Loque " {Bacillus alve%)» 1085. 

Beet: Beta vulgaris, 150, 915, 1064. 
Sodium Chloride Content of Dried 
Beet Pulp, 185. Decortication of 
Beet Seed, 319. Composition of 
Wild Beets. 391. Standard Pri¬ 
ces of Seeds in U. S. A., 407. Ef¬ 
fect of Application of Nitrogenous 
Manure on Forage Beet Yields 
694. Cost of Production, 764. 



Plant Cancer3 and their Relation 
to the Soil, 915. See also Man¬ 
golds and Sugar Beet. 

Beggiatoa, 804. 

Bekongue " {Triumfeita cordifolia), 
419. 

" Belembi " (Averrhoa Bilimbi), 430. 

Belgian Congo: New Fibre Crops, 
419. New Type of Copal Oil, 
869. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Exports of Copal, 1172. Experi¬ 
ments in Shading of C^coa, Coffee 
etc., 1174. 

Belgium: Practical Organisation of 
Milk Control, 202. Cattle Judging 
at Shows, 455. Forestiy Journals, 
587. Improvement in Adminis¬ 
trative Methods in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, page 615. Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tion, 905. 

Belladonna : Influence of Solar Ra¬ 
diation on Culture and Yield, 429. 
Cultivation in Province of Flo¬ 
rence (Italy), 1062. 

Beiiik, 1031. 

Benincasa cerifera, 1064. 

Berberis, 1031. 

Berseem, 37. Digestibility Experi¬ 
ments, 75. 

Bessarabia : Production of Oil Seeds ' 
and Vegetable Oils, 1300. 

Beta vulgaris var. Cicla, 1316. 

Bhabar {Ischaemum angustifoU 
ium), 169. 

“ Bichos **, 827. 

Billian (Borneo Iron wood), 443. 

Binba, 1031. 

Birds: Hybridism in Genesis of 
Tame Races, 1329.' 

Bithinia impura, 1353. 

Blackberry : Improvement by Cross¬ 
ing and Selection, 824. 

" Blauw peul'' Peas, 821, 

Blueberry : Cultivation in U. S, A., 
580. 

Blue Grass (Poa pratensis), 193. 

Blumea bcUsamifera, 174. 


Boinbax malabaricum, 430. 

BonUms, 402. 

Bombyx mori» 93* * 

Borassus flabelliformts, 1311. 

Borax: Eflect on Potato Growth and 
Yield, 1152. 

Borneo, British North: lUipe Nuts 
from Shorea stenoptera and other 
Dipterocarps, 266. Timber and 
Forest Products, 443. Forestry 
Journals, 587. 

Box (Ficus glomerata)^ 433. 

Boxwood, Indian (Canthium didymum) 
and Boxwood. West Indian (Te- 
conia pentaphylla), 442. 

Brachiaria brizantha, 711, 1294. 

Brassica spp., 33, gbiy, 1031, 1064, 
1316. 

Brazil: Information concerning Ama¬ 
zon Region, 5. Possibilities of 
Growing Wheat in State of Piauhy, 
34. Lentil Growing, 38. Exper¬ 
iments in Growing Italian Rye- 
Grass (Lolium itahcum)/ ^1. De¬ 
velopment of Agriculture, 135. 
Phytotechnical Station at Gaye- 
rovo (Parana), 241, Agriculture 
in Sergipe, 681. International Cot¬ 
ton Congress, Rio de Janeiro, 1922, 
828. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Production in State of Parana, 
90 T. Berne Fly (Dermatobia cya^ 
niventris), 964. Cocoa Growing in 
State of Bahia, page 1169. Braz¬ 
ilian Forage Plants, 1051. Pe- 
ste de O&ZBX (Encephalomye¬ 
lites in Horse in State of Parana), 
1183. Crops, PubHc Services and 
Experimentation etc. in State of 
Bahia, 1131. Textile Plants, n66. 
Climate of Mountainous Regions 
of Minas Geraes in relation to 
Agricultural and Zootechnical Con¬ 
ditions, 1252. Growth, Prepara¬ 
tion ,and Trade with Castor-Oil 
Plant, 1302. 

Brazil Beans (Phaseolus*vulgaris var.}, 
76. 
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Bread-Making : Value of OWo Wheats, 

^ HOI. Manioc Bread, 1102, 1369. 

Bread-and-Cheese (Pithecolobium Un- 
guis-Cati), 368. 

Bream, 1354. 

Breeding of Live Stock : Mendelian 
Bxperiment in Crossing Aberdeen 
Angus and West Highland Cattle, 
79. Zoometric Data for the Pure¬ 
bred Foal at Different Ages, 80. 
Stock Breeding Institute of Sidi- 
Tabet, Tunisia, 8i. Stock Breed¬ 
ing in Brazil, 135. ' Mutations 
observed in Skunk (Mephitis pudita 
and M, hudsonica) in U. S. A., 
284. Colour Inheritance in Mam¬ 
mals and Domestic Birds, 283. 
Breeding Sheep and Goats, in 
U. S. A., 295. Variability in 

Domestic Animals and Value of 
Statistics in Researches connected 
with Stock Breeding, 600. Mat¬ 
ing of Nearly-Related Cattle, 
601. Bill for Improvement of 
Agricultural Live Stock in En¬ 
gland, 0o2. Thirty Years Ex¬ 
perimental Stock Breeding in ITtali, 
U. S. A., 603. Application to 

Breeding of Some New Views con¬ 
cerning Heredity, 739. Breeding 
in Martinique, 902. Selection as 
Means of improving Domestic Ani¬ 
mals, 968. Development of Stock- 
Breeding in Sardinia, 971. In 
Greece, 972. In Morocco, 1074. 
Studies on Reproduction, 1077. 
In State of Bahia (Brazil), 1131. 
Swine Heredity, 1195. Investiga¬ 
tions on Growth of Livestock, 
1196. Comparative Zootechnical 
Value of the Zebu and the Ox, 
and Measurements of Zebu bred 
by Selection, 1198. Horse Bree¬ 
ding in Dalmatia and Bucovina, 
1330. In Hungary, 1331. Develop¬ 
ment of Cattle Breeding in Pala¬ 
tinate : Simmenthal Breed, 1333. 
See ^Iso Cattle, Goats, Horses, 


Pigs, Sheep and Stock Raising. 

Bristle-leaved red Top {Tricholaena 
setifolia), 711, 1294. 

Bromelia Karatas, 1166. 

Bromus unioloides (»=: Ceratochloa 
australis), 33, 258, 1051. Bromus, 
spp.. 5 ^ 2 * 

Brugutera gymnorrhiza, 172, 1304. 

Buckwheat: Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. 

Buffalo: Piroplasmosis, 66. Census in 
Philippines, 360 Water Buffalo, 
744 - 

Buffalo Grass (Setaria sulcata), 71 j, 

1294- 

Bulgaria : Improvement of Oil Bear¬ 
ing Simflower, 559. Tobacco Se¬ 
lection, 560. Cotton Production, 
page 930. Distribution and Den¬ 
sity of Hail, 799. Cultivation of 
Opium Poppy, 957. 

BupiexiYum protractum, 33. 

Buiia capiiata, 1031. 

Butter : Butter Making in Utah (U. 
S. A.), (>03. In Maine (U. S. A.), 
Variations in Butter-Fat Percen¬ 
tage, 61 o. Records for Different 
Breeds of Milch Cows in Kan¬ 
sas, 612. Lecithin and Phosphorus 
Content, 638. Reciprocal Appli¬ 
cation of tlie Numerical Indices 
of Characters of the Fat in Cow 
Butter and in Ghee '' (Clarified 
Buffalo Butter), 642. Bacteria in 
Butter, 773. Studies in Butter 
and Butter Making in U. S. A., 
774. Correlation between Quality 
of Cream and Butter and the 
Yeasts and Oidia they contain, 
871. Cost and Sale Prices before 
the War in U. S. A., 1096. Cal¬ 
culation of Quantity of Yeasts and 
Moulds and their Relationship to 
Pasteurisation of Cream for Mak¬ 
ing Butter, 1227. Common De¬ 
fects and how to avoid Them, 1228. 
Specific Gravity of Serum of di¬ 
luted Butter Milk, 1229. Expor- 



tation in Italy, 1336. Production 
in Holland, 1337. Production in 
in Czecho-Slovakia, 1372. See also 
Dairying. 

Butterfly Pea (Centrosema Plumieri), 
716. 

Cabbage : Manganese Content of Red 
and White Vars. of Seed of Dutch 
Origin, 150. Standard Prices of 
Seeds in U. S. A., 407. 

“ Cabello de negro 1051. 

Cabra, 827. Campomanesia Fen- 
zliana, 1031. 

Cacao : Cultivation in Ecuador and 
Possibilities of Introduction into 
other Countries, 427. Cultivation 
in Grenada, 576. Cultivation in 
State of Bahia (Brazil), page 1169. 
Temporary and Permanent Stand¬ 
ing, 1174. Production in Nigeria in 
1921, 1130. Yields in State of Bahia 
(Brazil), 1131. Pathogenetic Con¬ 
sequences of Feeding Cattle on Cakes 
made of Cacao-Bean Shells, 1323. 

Caesalpima dasyrachis, 1174. 

Cajanus spp., 10, 808, 1174. 

Calamus sp., T031. 

Callulos (Viiis sp.), 1031. 

Calophyllum: C. Calaha, 368, 371. 

C. Inophyllum, 442. 

Calycophysum brevipes^ 1031. 

Camassia esculenta, 185. 

Camel: Nematodes in India, 70. 

Camellia japomca, and C. Sasan- 
qua, 1169. Camellia spp., 1169. 

Camelina spp., 33. 

Camote, 827. 

Camphor: Possibility of Cultivation 
in Porto Rico, 52. Observations 
in Indo-China, 174. Cinnamo- 
mum Camphora as a Windbreak, 
371. Camphor Wood, 443. Cam¬ 
phor in Tonkin, 1171. 

Cafla brava (Gynerium sagitiatum), 
1367. 

Canada: Researches in Fertilising 


Value of Rain and Snow, 158.. 

' Prevention of Dust Storms, 143* 
Sources of Fixed Nitrogen, 144. 
Breeding Fur-Bearing Animals, 302,. 
Forestry Journals, 587. Rearing 
of Reindeer, 629. Nitro-Cultures. 
and their Distribution, 696. 

Canada Blue Grass {Poa compressa), 
393 - 

Canary Grass (Phalaris canariensis), 
1288. 

Canella alba, 577. 

Canthium didymum, 442. 

" Capim1051. ^ 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 1033. 

Capsicum '. Cultivation in Algeria, 432. 
C. annuum, 702, 1316. C. annuum 
var. abbreviatum, 811. 

Carabaos : In Philippines, 360. 

Carapa moluccensts, 172. 

Carbonication: By Combustion Ga¬ 
ses, 19. 

Carica Papaya : Cultivation and Com¬ 
mercial Value, and Composition of 
Fruit, 176 C. Papaya, 717. Carica 
spp., 1031. 

Carpet Grass {Axonoptis compres- 
sus), 290. 

Carrapicho bei^o de boi {Desmodium 
ascendens ), 1051. 

“ Carrasco do campo (Baccharis 
tar chon an th aides), 1051. 

Carr asms sp., 197. 

Carrot: Manganese Content of Seed, 
150. Standard Deviation of Roots, 
538. 

Carthamus : C. tinctorius, 431. Car- 
thamus spp., 227. 

Carya olivaeformis, 535. 

Cashew (Anacardtum occidentale), 430. 

Cassava : As Source of Alcohol, 1367. 

Cassia: C. Langdorfi, 1051. C. sia- 
mea, 808. 

Castanea niolhssima, 1031. 

Caslanopsis : C. sclerophylla, 1031, 
Castanopsis spp., 1304.* 

Castor Oil: Cultivation in Moroccb,, 
1301. Growth and Preparation in 



Brazil, 1^02. Castor oil, 267,1252, 
1301, 1302. ^ ^ 

Casuarina spp., 1031. 

CaUUpa Bunget, 1031. 

Cattle: BreedingIn Fiji, 82. In 
Italian Somaliland, 83. In Cuba, 
288. In Morocco, 680, 848. In 
Itadian Colonies, 682. In Sardi¬ 
nia, 971. In Province of Padua 

(Italy), i2oo. Val di Chiana (Tus¬ 
cany) Breed and its Improve¬ 
ment. 84. Comparison between 
Milk Yield of Young Cows and 
Mature Cows, 85, Improvement 
of Dairy Cattle by Milk Control in 
Denmark, 259. Cattle rearing in 
Coastal Plain, S E. of U. S. A., 
290. Danish Cattle Breeds, 289. 

Sterilisation of Cows, 292. Pos¬ 
sibility of Increasing the Milk 
Yield of the Charolais Breed, 293. 
Census in Philippines, 360. N^w 
Methods of Judging, 455, Wint¬ 
ering and Summer Fattening in 
N. Carolina, U. S.. 456. Frisian 
Cattle, 606 Dual Purpose Short¬ 
horn Breed, 607. Comparative 
Study of Maize Silage and Sor¬ 
ghum Silage for Fattening Pur¬ 
poses, 608. Silaged Forages for 
Milch Cows, 609 Tactic Secre¬ 
tion of Different Breeds, Oio. Ef¬ 
fect of Period of Tactatioii on Fat 
Percentage in Cow's Milk, 611, But¬ 
ter Production Records for differ¬ 
ent Breeds of Milch Cows in Kan¬ 
sas, 612, Cattle Show in Tondon, 
686. Cost of mamtaining Milch 
Cows in Michigan, 743. Advant¬ 
ages of Heavy Feeding of Milch 
Cows, 745. Importation of Trop¬ 
ical Cattle into Northern Aus¬ 
tralia 849. Studies of Beef Pro¬ 
duction, 850. Butter-Fat Percen¬ 
tage increase for Two Days by 
Partial Milking, 851. Effect of 
Temperature on Fat Percentage of 
MUk, 852. Methods of Castration 


of Bulls, 844. Podolian Breed in 
Tavoliere di Puglia Italy), 970, Ar¬ 
gentina Cattle Crisis, 973, Saint- 
Tropez French Breed, 979. Diffe¬ 
rent Thicknesses of Skin in Certain 
Breeds, 980. Exportation of Cha- 
rolais Cattle, 1075. Identification 
by means of NosePrints, 1076. 
Comparison of Early, Medium ajod 
Tate Maturing Varieties of Silage 
Maize for Milk Production, 1079. 
Quantity of Feed consumed* by 
Heifer from Time of Birth to Tacta- 
tion Period, 1095. Glan-Donnersberg 
Breed, 1199. Feeding-Tests on half- 
Breed Store CoWvS in Calf, i2oi 
Net costs and Profits of Breeding 
in France 1215. Reduction in 
Cost of Stock and Products in 
U. S. A., 1210. Simmenthal Breed, 
1333. Advisability of continuing 
to breed dual Purpose Cattle in 
Bavaria, 1334. Milch Cow in Ita¬ 
lian Agri culture, 1336 Dairy Cows 
and Milk Production in Holland, 
especially Dutch Frisian Breed, 
1337. See also Anatomy, Bree¬ 
ding, Feeds, Hygiene of Tivestock 
and Stock Raising. 

Cat's Tail Grass {Phleum), 150 

Cay bang {Tertninaha Catappa), 1304. 

Cdy voi {Eugenia operculata), 1304. 

Cedar, Borneo (Hopea sp.), 443, 

White {Tecoma Leucoxylon), 368. 

Cedrus ailanhca, 1322. 

Celery : Manganese Content of Seed, 
150. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

Celtis spp., 535. 

Centaurea meltiensis, 33. C. sp,, 966. 

Cenirosema Plumieri, 716. 

Centrosema spp., 1051. 

Ce6 (Engelhardia), 1304. 

Cephalaria syriaca, 33. 

Cephaloceros sangmnosus, 1031, 

Cephalonema polyandrum, 419, 

Cephalotaxus drupacea, 1169. 
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CeratoMoa australis (= Bromusunio- 
loides), 33. 

Ceriddtum spinosum, 173. 

Ceriops Roxburgh tana, 172. 

Ceylon : Papain Industry^ 176. Cin¬ 
namon Production, 577. Forestry 
Journals, 587. ^ 

Chaetothylax lythroides (~ Hetnzeha 
lythrotdes), 1051. 

Chanmedorea sp,, 1031. 

Chang vet {Kandeha Rheedit), 1304. 

Chapedes, 827. 

Chasmopodmm Afzelii^ lOq. 

Cheese : see Dairying. 

Chemistry and Plant Physiology: Com¬ 
position of Californian Citrus Fruits, 
22. Study of Nitrogen and Root 
Space as Factors limiting Yield of 
Maize in Egypt, 23. Growth Rate 
of Maize in Egypt, 24. Distribu¬ 
tion of Manganese in Organism 
of Higher Plants, 149. Manga¬ 
nese Content of Seeds of Dutch 
Origin, 150. Factors determining 
Resistance to Cooking in 1/egum- 
inosae and on the Means employed 
to remedy tliis Defect, 151. De¬ 
termination of the Cause of For¬ 
mation of Bacteroids in the Nodu¬ 
les of Leguminosae, 152.' Plant 
Physiology Institutes in Great 
Britain, 226. Physiological In¬ 
vestigations in India, 227. Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology of Sugar 
Cane, 240. Differentiation of Cha¬ 
racter in Ivuceme in Relation to 
I.^ngth of Daylight, 372. Sexual 
Expression in Plemp in relation 
to Eight and Temperature, 373, 
Chemical Composition of Green 
Maize at different Stages of Ripe- 
3^9* Occurrence of Quer¬ 
cetin in a Type of Brown-hu^ed 
Maize, 390. Composition of Wild 
Beets, 391. Inffuence of Eight and 
Fluctuating Temperatures on Ger¬ 
mination of Poa comprzssa, 393, 
Effect of Soil Temperature upon 


Development of Nodules,' 394. Re¬ 
liability of Nail Test for predicting 
Chemical Composition of Sweet 
^Maize, 408. Formation of Alca- 
loids in Belladonna lyeaves" in 
relation to Solar Radiation, 429. 
Distribution of Manganese in Or¬ 
ganisms of Higher Plants, 549. 
Chemical Composition of Diss Er¬ 
got and Oat Ergot, 550. Methods 
of Colloidal Oiemislry and Plant 
Physiology, Sensitiveness of Eupins 
to Alkaline Earth Metals, 551. In¬ 
fluence of Mechanical Pressure on 
Growth and Structure of Wood, 
552. Multiplicity of Species of 
Radicular Bactciria in Plants ob¬ 
served by means of Serological 
processes, 553. Stigmas of cer¬ 
tain Plants adapted to Sugar Cane 
Pollen, 608. Analysis of Fijian 
Wild Cane {Saccharum officina- 
rum) var. (?), Roots of Cordyline 
terminalis, Exudation from Myope- 
rum plaiycarpum, and some Aus¬ 
tralian Fruits, 609. Vitamine Con¬ 
tent of Vegetable Oils, 701. Chan¬ 
ges in Composition of Pepper 
during Growing Period, 702. Ac¬ 
tion of Selenium on Plant Growth 
and Modifications due to Radio- 
Activity, 703. Growth and Cor¬ 
relation in Sea Island Cotton, 704. 
Nitrogenous Compomids in Euceme 
Hay, 810. Chemical Composition 
of Plants as Basis for Estimation 
of Water Requirements, 8ti, 
Influence of Humidity on Growth 
of Sainfoin Seeds, ITnhusked and 
Hu^ed, 812. Absorption of ions 
of Aluminium through Root System 
of Plants, 813. Use of Artificial 
Eight in Growth of Plants, 814. 
Influence of X-rays on Dry Seeds 
and Germinating Seeds, 815, Root 
Development in Barlw and Wheat, 
940. Influence of Wheat Growth 
on Hydiogen-ion Concentration of 
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Plant Food Solutions, 941. Effects 
of Borax on Plant Growth, 942, 
Effect of Rdntgen Rays upon 
Growth of Oryaa sativa, 943. Upon 
Seeds of Vicia Faha, 1038. Sul¬ 
phur Content of Alfalfa, 944. 
Growth of Plants in relation to 
Soil Humidity, 1014. Process of 
Assimilation of Phosphoric Acid in 
Plants, 1027. Nickel and Cobalt 
in living Organisms, 1033. Chem¬ 
ical Analysis of Gramineae, Pa- 
nicum spp., 1034. Action of sol¬ 
uble Salts of Uead on Plants, 
T 035. Role of Manganese in Plants, 
1036. Influence of Uime on Ger¬ 
mination, 1037. Effect of Iron 
and Aluminium Salts upon Growth 
of Maize, 1039. Reaction in 
Fresh Water caused by Aquatic 
Plants, 1041. Effect of Transpir¬ 
ation on Absorption of Salts by 
the Plant, 1042. Effect of Alu- 
minitun Salts and of Acids in va- 
riorts Strengths on Development of 
Plants in Water Cultures, 1133. 
Accidental Flora imported in Wool 
and Question of Acclimatisation in 
Germany, 1154. Study of Pol¬ 
len of Fruit Trees, 1155. Charac¬ 
teristic Proteins in Maize, 1150. 
Part played by Respiration in 
Decrease of Carbohydrates in I^eaves 
during Autumn Colour Change, 
1157. Non-Symbiotic Germina¬ 
tion of Orchid Seeds, 1158. Va¬ 
riation in Manganese Content of 
Leaves according to their Age, 
1159. Role of Chemistry in Im¬ 
provement of Plants, IICo. In¬ 
fluence of Plants upon Oxidation 
Processes in Soil, 1141. Zinc 
Constituent of Plants, 1136. On 
the Presence of Cobalt and Nickel 
in Plants, 12S3. Biochemistry of 
Sclerotinia cinerea, 1284. Am¬ 
monia as a basal and final Product 


in Transformation of Nitrogen by 
Plants, 1285. 

Chenopodium ; C. ambrosioides, 1063, 
CA. spp., 33. 5S2, 966. 

Cherry : Superior Italian Varieties, 
724. Dessication of Fruit, 993, 
Cherry Liqueur “ Maraschino 
1219. Cherry Growing in Wiscon¬ 
sin, 1315. 

Chick Pea {Cicer arietinum), 709- 
Cropped Area and Yields in Moroc¬ 
co, 1292. 

Chico {Achras Zapota), 697. 

Chicoiy : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
T50. 

Chih: Airtplex semibacoata a good 
Forage Plant, 46. Characters of 
Chilian Horse, 286* Forestry Jour¬ 
nals, 587. Potatoes in Islands of 
Chilo^, 827. Sulphur Industry, 
1153 - 

China : Linseed production, 33. For¬ 
estry, 59. Cinnamon Production, 
577 - 

Chlorts : C. Guyana, 82. Chief is spp., 
258, 1051. 

Chloropicrin, 178. 

Chrysanthemum coronartum, 33. 

Chrysothamnus sp., 715. 

Chuno, 827. 

Ctcer arieUnum, 10, 33, 709. 

Ctcuta maculaia, 590. 

Cicuta [Hydrocotyle leucocephala), 

' 1051* 

Cider; Should Apples for Cider 
Making be washed ? 1098. Un¬ 

fermented Sweet Cider, 1103. Dis¬ 
appearance of free Sulphurous 
Acid in Preserved Apple since used 
for Sweet Cider, 1218, 

Cilicia: Sheep Breeding, 457, 

Cinnamon : Sources, Production and 
Trade, 577. Cinnamon spp., 1171. 

Cinnamomum Camphora, 371, 1109- 

Citromyces sp., 364. 

CiiYulhis vulgaris, 1031, 1316. 

Citrus Fruits: Composition of Ca¬ 
lifornian Fruits, 22. Tange- 



lolo ", New Fruit obtained by 
crossing " Sampson Tangelolo " 
with Citrus decumana, 32. Citrus 
spp., 630, 535, 1316. Cultivation 
of lyemons in Argentina, 723, Cul¬ 
tivation in Rhodesia, 1065. In¬ 
fluence of Grafting on Resistance 
of Aurantiaceae to Cold, 1178. 
See also Oranges. 

Citrus decumana, 32, 

Clidemia hirta, 82. 

Chtoria ca'jamfolia (= Lotus flumt- 
nensis), 1051, T174. 

Clostridium Pastor lanum, 380. 

Clove . Clove Oil from Clove Stems 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, 55. Clo¬ 
ve {Eugenia caryophyllata), 371. 

Clover : Kffect of Iviming, to. Util¬ 
isation of Rock Phosphate, 13. 
Manganese Content of Seeds, 150 
Selection. 40 t, 402, 403. Hubam 
Clover, 47 5 Depth of Sowing Seed, 
O90. Effect of Nitrogenovis Manu¬ 
res on Yield, (>94 Nitro-culture 
Tests, (k)6 Clover Flour in Poul¬ 
try Feeding, 751. Sweet Clover 
as Green Manure, 809. Varieties 
introduced into U. %S. A., 1031 
See also Pastures. 

Cnetocephalus cants, and C felis, 362. 

Cochlear la Armor act a, 1004. 

Cocoa, See Cacao. 

Coconut: Sodium Chloride Content 
of Meal or Cjike, 185. Yield in 
the Philippines, 360. Interplant- 
hig, 430. Cultivation and Pro¬ 
duction of Copra in Dahomey, 
French West Africa 573. In Phi¬ 
lippines, 697. Self Pollination and 
Cross Pollination, 822. Coconut 
Cake as Feed for Milch Cows etc., 
1192. 

Coffee: New Method of Harvest¬ 
ing, 53. Production in Brazil, 
135. Exports from S. Paulo, Bra¬ 
zil, 426. Manuring Coffee, 426. 
Coffea spp. in Martinique, 902, 
Temporary and Permanent Shad¬ 


ing, 1174* Yields in Bahia (Bra* 
zil), 1131- 

Cogon {Imperata exaltata)y 1367. 

Coix Lacryma-Jobi Var. Mayuen, 258, 
412. 

CoUetotrichum cereale, 1055. 

CoUyhia {Leptota) alburntnosa, 433. 

Colocasia esculenta, 697, 1064. 

Columbia: Introduction of Sericul¬ 
ture, 92. 

Colza: Production, Consumption, 

and Export of Oil in Bessarabia, 
1300 

Common Red Top Grass {Tricholaena 
rosea), 71*1, 129^. 

Congress; Third international Con¬ 
gress of Household Economy 
Instruction, Paris, April, 1922, 4. 
International Conference for De¬ 
fence against Epizootic Disease, 
Paris, 1921. Oi. Conference on 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers at Rotter¬ 
dam, 239. National Agricultural 
Conferenc in M. S , 085, Inter¬ 
national Cotton Congress, Rio 
de Janeiro, October, 1922, 828. 
Goat-Breeding Congress at Rure- 
tmonde (Holland), 982. Congress 
of National Federation of Live 
Stock Trade, Paris, 1380. 

Convolvulus arvensiSy 33. 

Copaxfera : C Copaifera spp, 1172. 
C. Demon set, 869. 

Copal' World Production, 1172. 

Copra: Production in Dahomey, French 
West Africa, 573. 

Corahila, 827. 

Coral Wood, 442. 

Cordyline terminahs : Analysis of 
Roots, 699. 

Coriandrumsativum, 33. 

Corfu: Agricultural Situation, 361. 

Corispermum hyssopifolium, 33. 

Coromlla varta, 33. 

Coronopus didyma, 582. 

Costa Rica : " Pejibaye " {Guilielma 
uhlis)y Fruit with High Food 
Value. 58. 
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Cotoneaster, 1031. 

Cotton: Cultivation : In Korea, 48. 
In Montserrat, 368. In Algeria, 
416, 535. In Queensland, 418. 

In Tunisia, 571. In Sergipe (Bra¬ 
zil) 681. In Nigeria, 1130. In 
French West Africa, 1298. Pro¬ 
duction of Unginned Cotton in 
Brazil. 135, Selection, 158, 241. 
Sodium Chloride Content of Cotton 
Seed Meal or Cake, 185. Pure- 
Line Selection of Bundelkhand 
Cottons in India, 249. Decline 
in Yield of lEgyptian Cotton and 
its Causes, 263. Improvement of 
Production in Niger Territory of 
French Soudan. 417. Ratooning 
Experiments in South Africa, 572. 
Growth and Correlation in Sea 
Island Cotton, 704. Meade Cotton, 
to replace Sea Island Variety. 
Experiments in U. S. A., 713. Be- 
havioiur of Pima Cotton when grown 
under different Conditions of Soil 
Moisture and Available Plant Food, 
714. Problems of Cultivation for 
discussion at International Con¬ 
gress, Rio de Janeiro, 1922, 828. 
Problems of Cotton Growing, page 
972. Cotton Service in Brazil, 1131. 
As Source of Alcohol, 13O7. Tech¬ 
nological Value of New Hebrides 
Cottons, 1299. 

Coitus gobto, 198. 

Couvetinga " {Solanum auricula^ 
turn), 1051. 

Cowiea, 1032. 

Cowpea, 808. 

Cravorana " (== ** cravoda roca 
A mbrosia poly stocky a, 1051. 
Crepts Virens, 582. 

"Crindiuva"' {Sponiamicrantha), 1051. 
Cristiceps sp,, 97. 

Crotalaria : C, juncea, 30, 227. Cro- 
tolaria spp., 1051. 

Croton campestris, 1051. 

Crypiostegya grandifioro, 715. 
Ctenium elegans, i6g. 


Cuatemoya {Anona CherimoHa X A, 
squamosa), 1031. 

Cuba: Studies relating to Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Sugar Cane, 
240. Propagation of Sugar Cane, 
New methods, 271. Cattle Indus¬ 
try, 288. Apiculture, 462. Her¬ 
baceous Growth of Arborescent 
Plants for Production of Manure 
and. Forage, 808. 

Cucumber : Pieces of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

Cucumts ; C. sahvus, 1064. Cucumis 
spp., 1316. 

Cucurbita : C. Pepo, 578. Cucur- 
btta spp., 1316. 

Cudranta ( Machera) tricuspidata, 
1031. 

Cuica, 175. 

Custard-Apple {Anona testudinea), 
103T. 

Cutch {Acacia Catechu), 172. 

Cydonia vulgaris, 1316. 

Cymbopogon spp., 169 

Cynara Scolymus, I3r6. 

Cynodon : C. Dactylon, 711, 1051, 

1294. C. plectostachyum, 568. 

Cynosurus cristatus, 582, 1296. 

Cyphomandra betacea, 1031 

Cyprimdon sp., 197. 

Cyprus : Cotton Production, p. 930. 

Cyrenaica : Agricultural Conditions, 
682. Data to Serve as Basis foi 
Development of Systematic Past¬ 
oral Industry, 747. Poultry Rear¬ 
ing. 757 - 

Czecho-Slovakia : Agricultural Exper¬ 
iment Stations, 366. Improvement 
of Arable Land and Meadows, 382. 
Farm Organisation in Bohemia, 485, 
Horse Breeding, 451. Exportation 
of Red Clover Seed, 406. Forestry 
Joumals, 587. Button Grass {Eleus- 
me aegyptiaca), 727. Dairy Pro¬ 
duction, 1372. 

** Dab " {Eragrostis cynosutoides), 169. 

Dactylis glomerata, 540, 582, 



Da^tylotenium aegypHacum, 1051. 

Dadop {Erythrina Uthosperma)f 474. 

Daitying: Milk Control in Belgitmi, 
202, Method for Detecting Ad- 
mixture of Goat’s Milk to Milk of 
Cows, 203. Dairy Institute in 
Great Britcun, 226. Variations in 
amount of Fat in Successive Sam¬ 
ples of Cow’s Milk, 498. Brown 
Glass Milk Bottles, 499. Influence 
of Foreign Matter upon Number 
of Bacteria in Milk, 500. Type 
of Lactic Acid produced by Start¬ 
ers and by Organisms thus isolat¬ 
ed, 501. Connection between Num¬ 
ber of Bacteria in Milk and Growth 
of Cheese obtained, 502. Cost of 
Milk Production in some States of 
North America, 490. Efficacy of 
Milking Machines, 037. Chemistry 
of Milk and Dairy Products, 638. 
Bacteriology of Milk and Dairy 
Products, 639. Influence of Sur- 
roxmdings and Temperature of In¬ 
cubation on Bacterial Count of 
Milk, O40. Variations of certain 
Characters of Fatty Matter in 
Buflalo and Cow Milk corresxx)nd- 
ing with Change of Season and 
Feeding, 641, Reciprocal Appli¬ 
cation of Nmnerical Indices of 
Characters of the Fat in Cow But¬ 
ter and in ** Ghee ” (clarified Buf¬ 
falo Butter), 642. Manufacture of 
Cheese of Roquefort Type with Cows 
Milk, 643. Daily Inspection Ser¬ 
vice in Cahfomia, 679. Cost of 
Production in France, 764. Cost 
of Milk Production in Maryland, 
U. S. A., 768. Investigation on 
Lactose Ferments in Cream with 
Yeasty Flavour, 770. Experi¬ 
mental Cheese-Making at Lodi 
(Italy), 771. " Vittoria ”, Mix¬ 

ed Cheese, 772. Bacteria in But- 
ter, 773. Dairy Products Investi¬ 
gation in U. S. A., 774. Appara¬ 
tus and Methods of Analysis for 


Dairy Industries, 870. Correla¬ 
tion between Quality of Cream and 
Butter and Yeasts and Oidia they 
contain, 871. Amino-acids in Cow’s 
MRk, 994. Composition of Imita¬ 
tion ” Pecorino Romano ” Cheese, 
995. Commercial Production of 
Butter in U. S. A., 1096. Bio¬ 
logy of Lactic Acid Bacteria, 1105. 
Relationship between Concentra¬ 
tion of Hydrogen Ion and the Num¬ 
ber of Bacteria in Milk, 1222. Ac¬ 
curacy of Weinziii's Test for deter¬ 
mining the Contamination of Milk 
by Excrement, 1223. Contami¬ 
nation of Milk by defective Corking 
of Bottles, 1224. Milking Machi¬ 
nes and Hygienic Qualities of 
Milk, 1225. Foaming of Cream, 
1226. Calculation of Quantity of 
Yeasts and Mould and tlieir Re¬ 
lationship to Pasteurisation of 
Cream for making Butter, 1227. 
Common Defects in Butter and 
how to Avoid them, 1228. Specific 
Gravity of the Serum of diluted 
Butter Milk, 1229. Dairy Produ¬ 
ction in Czecho-Slovakia, 1372. 
Dairy Industry in Hungary, 1373. 
Scientific and Economical Study 
of Milk Refrigeration with Drum 
Refrigerators, 1374. Bitter Milk at 
late Stage of Lactation, 1375. Ma¬ 
nufacture and Composition of Milk 
Powder and Influence on Preser- 
vability, 1376 Bacterial Contents 
of Milk Powder, 1377. Italian 
Cheeses, 1378. 

DcUbergxa Stssoo, 442. 

Dammara spp. : Source of Copal, 
IT 72. 

Dang (Rhtzophora mucronata), 1304. 

Daphnopsis brasthensts, 105X. 

Darso : For fattening Baby Beef, 190. 

Date: Propagation by Seed, 435. 
Cultivation in Mesopotamia, 584. 
Date Palm in Irak, 1316. 

Datura : D, fastuosa var. alba, 717, 
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D. Metel^ 368. D. Stramonium, 
see Plant Breeding, 29. 

Daucus Car Ota, 1316. 

Debab, 69, 

Delphinium spp, : Poisonous to 14 - 
vestock, 590. 

Denmark : Researches on Rffect of 
Soil Conditions on Bacterial Rife 
and Chemical Transportations tak¬ 
ing place in Soil; Capacity for de¬ 
composing Mannite, 234. Dan¬ 
ish Milk Recording Society, 289. 
Accuracy in Experiments carried 
out at Danish State Experiment 
Station with Varieties and Strains 
of Roots' 538. Forest Research 
Station, 536. Obs^vations on He¬ 
redity at the Phytotechnical Sta¬ 
tion at Abed, 395. Preservation 
of Acorns and Beech-Mast, 589. 
Forestry Journals, 587. 

Dermatobia cvaniventris, 964. 

Desmodium : D. tortuosum, 165, 1131. 
Desmodium spp,, T051. 

Development of Agriculture: In 
Brazil, 135. PrcvSent Position of 
Agriculture in the Phihppine Islands 
3O0. Report of Californian De¬ 
partment of Agriculture for Period 
ending December 31, 1921, 679. 
Development of Natural Resources 
in Portuguese East Africa, 1129. 
White Settlement in World Agri¬ 
culture, 1248. See also Agricul¬ 
tural Institutes, Experimentation. 

Dhaincha {Seshania aculeaia), 1250. 

Dhal (Cajanus indicus), 709. 

Dioscorea : D. alata, ' 697. Dios- 
corea spp., 39, 368, 1051, 1064. 

Diospyros spp., 535. 

Dipladenia spp., 1051. 

Diplodia sp,, 364. 

Dipterocarpus turbmatus, 442. 

Diro6 (Bruguiera spp.), 1304. 

Diss, 550, 

Distillation: Experiments in Ferment¬ 
ing Kaki^ Fruits, 492. Distilla¬ 
tion ftiperiments in the Prepara¬ 


tion of Otto of Roses, 767. Mara- 
schi£ prepared with pure Bla¬ 
stomyces, 1219. Distillation of 
Stump Wood and Logging Waste 
of Western Yellow Pine, 1221. Fer¬ 
menting Maize Stalks for Making 
Acetone, Alcohol and Volatile A- 
cids, 1366. See also Alcohol and 
Wines. 

Dock: spp., 1295 1353. 

Docynia Delavayi, T031. 

Dog: Italian Sheep-Dog, 301, Sheep- 
Killing Dogs in U. S. A., 1186. See 
also Plygiene of Livestock. 

Dolichos : Chemical Composition of 
different Species. 413. 

Donkey : Resistance of Various 
Breeds to Skin Disease, 81. Breed¬ 
ing in Tunisia, 81. Census in 
Italian Somaliland, 83. Catalo¬ 
nia Breeds in Spain, 287. Con¬ 
tagious Abortion, 593. 

“ Douradinha yPsychoirla xantho- 
phylla), T051. 

Dragon Tree {Cordyhne terminalis), 
t>99. 

Dromedary : Trypanosomiasis, 69. 
Hemorrh agic Septicemia, 181. 

Dutch East Indies : Cimiainon Pro¬ 
duction 577. Mangrove Swamps, 
J0G7. 


Earth Worms : Influence of Soil 
Reaction on, 918 

Echidnophaga gallinaceus, 362. 

Echinochloa pyramidalis, jti, 1294. 

Ecuador : Cocoa Industry, 427. 

Eels, Destruction of Mosquitos, 1132. 
Place of Breeding, 1356. 

Egg Plant: In Island of Guam, 1064. 

Egypt: Observations on Growth of 
Maize, 23, 24. Moki Lima Beans 
{Phaseolus lunatus),^y. Experiments 
on Digestibility of Bersim {Trifo¬ 
lium alexandrinum), 75. Possibil¬ 
ities of Rearing Eri Silkworm {At- 
tacus ricini), 93. Nitrogen Earths 
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as Fertilisers bx Egypt, 148. Cot¬ 
ton Selection : Method adopted by 
the Sultanic Agricultural Society, 
158. Cotton, 263 and page 930. 
Fabrication of Nitrogenous Manures, 
1029. Power Farming, 1093. 

Eimeria spp., i 98 i 279. 

Electricity : Application to Cultiva¬ 
tion, 814. 867. 

Elephant Grass {Pennisetum sp.), 169. 

Eleusine : E, aegyptiaca, 727. E, 
spp., 1051. 

Ehonwrus candidus, T051. 

Bmbira branca ’* (Daphnopsis bra- 
siliensis, and Funifera utilis), 1051. 

Empetriim nigrum, 917. 

Engelhardtta, 1304. 

Eragrostis : E, cynosuroides, 169. Era- 
grosits spp. 1051. 

Ergot, 550. 

Erianihus : E. Ravennae (= Saccha- 
rum Ravennae ), 169. 2 i. 'iViw li, 1051. 

Ericaceae : Nitrogen Fixation, 803. 

Ertosema 1051. 

Eritrea: Cultivation of Sulla, 45. 
Agricultural Conditions, 082. Li¬ 
vestock, 740. 

Eruca saiiva, 33. 

Ervanco {Telanihera spp,), 1051. 

Ervum Lens, 38. 

Erysimum orientale, 33. 

Kvythrina : E. tndica, 430. E. litho- 
sperma, 1174. 

Erythrosphlaeuni Fordit, 1304. 

Eucalyptus : Species in Algeria, 535. 

Euchlaena spp., 204, 258. 

Eugenia : E. cariophyllata, 55. E. 
operoiilata, 1304. Eugenia spp., 
37L 430. 

Eupomatia laurina, 699. 

** EurekaCitrus Var., 22. 

Eustachys spp., 711, 1294, 

Excaecaria Agallocha, 172. 

Exhibitions: Smithfield Club Show 
in Ix>ndon, 686. See also Congress. 

Experimentation: Standardisation of 
Field Experiments, 367, Experi- 
meiitkl Work in Progress at Ro- 


thamsted, England, 1251. See also 
Agricultural Institutions. 


Faba spp. See Bean. 

“ Fahl 75. 

False Paspalum (Brachiaria brizantha), 
711, 1294. . 

Fandul (Cajanus indicus), 808. 

Federated Malay States : Roselle Fi¬ 
bre Industry, 420. Cinnamon Pro¬ 
duction, 577. Forestry Journals, 
587. Alkaloidal Content of I^eaves 
and Stems of Ipecacuanha, 722. 

Feeds: Alimentary Value of some 
Indo-Chinese Leguminosae, 413. 
Amaranthus paniculatus as a Sta¬ 
ple Food in India, 1031. Effect 
of Cucurhtta Pepo Seeds on Kidney 
Excretion, 578. Food Plants in 
Philippines, 697. Plant Foods and 
Human Foods in Germany, 1362. 

Feeds and Feeding of I^ive Stock : 
Digestibility of Bersim (Trifolium 
alexandrinum), 75. Brazil Beans 
or Mulatinos Var. of Pha- 
seolus vulgaris, as Stock Feed, 76. 
Concentrated Food Fruges Lin 
or Nutritive Squassi '' for Cattle, 
77. Flour of Common Reed as 
Cattle Food, 78. Fish Meal as 
Stock Feed, 147. Calculation of 
Amomit Required for Stock, 
CvSpecially when Grazing, per 500 kg. 
of Live Weight, 183. Value of 
Different Processes of Disintegrat¬ 
ing Straw, 184. Sodium Chloride 
Content of Stock Feeds, 185. Gems- 
bok Beans (Bauhtma esculenta) as 
Feeds for Cattle, 162. Change in 
the Fat of Peanut Fed Rabbits, 
187, Compaiative P'eeding Value 
of Sunflower Silage and Darso Sil¬ 
age for Fattening Baby Beefs, 190. 
Use of Forage Crops for Fattening 
Pigs fed on Maize and Tankage, on 
Red Clover and Rape Pasture, 193- 
Institutes of Animal Nutrition in 



Great Britain^ 226. Studies on 
Systematic Use of Food for Cattle 
in U. S., 280. Hay fiom liberally 
fertilised Young Crass a Concen¬ 
trated Food, 281, Composition of 
Brans obtained by different De¬ 
grees of Milling, 282. Value of 
Beet Molasses for Fattening Steers, 
291. Sorghum compared with 
Maize for fattening lambs, 295. 
Sorghum as Pig Food, 296, Horse- 
Chestnuts as a Food for Rabbits, 
303. Swine Feeding, 460. Con¬ 
centrated Pig Foods, 461. Use of 
Calcium Salts, 598. Boiled Cotton 
Seeds as Stock Feed, 599. Feeding 
Experiments with livestock in 
Utah, U. S., 603. Intensive Feed¬ 
ing of Ewes at Eambing Time, 614. 
Oats as Pig Feed, 617. Experi¬ 
ments with St. John's Wort {Hy¬ 
pericum perforatum), in New South 
Wales, 736. Mannitol-Produciag 
Organisms in Silage, 737. Malted- 
Grain Sickness of Cattle due to 
Malnutrition, 738. Calculation of 
Money Value of Nutritive Unit, 
841. Insufficiency of Dime and 
Phosphoric Acid in Feeding, 842. 
Fattening of Steers, 850. Effects 
of Food upon t:he Fat Content of 
Goat's Milk, 858. Quantitative Bo- 
tamcal Analysis of Articial Stock 
Fe^s, 96C). Degree of Purity of 
Dinseed Cake and Bran, 966. Figs 
as Divestock Feed, 989, Future of 
Grazing Industry in Brazil, 974. 
Nutritive Coefficients of Panicum 
spp., 1053. Rules for-Feeding Cat¬ 
tle, 1072. Use of Waste Products 
from Chick Peas, Peas and Beans 
as Cattle Food, 1073. Daily Cattle 
Feeding Experiments, 1078. Com¬ 
parison of Early, Medium and Late 
Maturing Varieties of Silage Maize 
for Milk Production, 1079. Feed 
Cost of Heifer frpm Birth imtil the 
Beginning of the First Lactation 


Period, 1095, Food Value of Oats 
and Tares as Green Forage Hay or 
Silage, 1190. Digestibility of Se¬ 
veral Lupin Products after removal 
of Bitterness and Utilisation in 
Milk Production, 1191. Coconut 
Cake as Feed for Milch Cows and 
Breeding Stock Generally, 1192. 
Asphodel as Food for Animals, 
1193. Comparison between fun¬ 
damental Ration, Ration with Pro¬ 
tein Substances (Soy Cake) and 
Ration with Urea ; Feeding Tests 
with Sheep and Goats, 1194. Feed¬ 
ing Tests on Half-Breed Store 
Cows in Calf, 1201. Acorns com¬ 
pared with Oats and Barley Se¬ 
conds, as feeds for Swine, 1203. 
Swine Rations, 1204. Pathogenetic 
Consequences of Feeding Cattle on 
Cakes made of Cacao-Bean Shells. 
1323. Prices and Starch Value 
of Feeds in Germany, 1327. Com¬ 
parison between Calcium • Chloride 
and other Calcium Salts as Feed, 
1328. Cattle Feeding-Experiments 
in U. S. A., 1335. See also Forage 
Crops, Hygiene and Rural I?co- 
nomics. 

Feijao ", 1051. 

Fenugreek : Yield in Algeria, 954. 
Yields and Exports in Morocco, 
1292. 

Festuca : F, pratensts, 540. Festuca 
spp., 150, 258, 5S3, 1296. 

Feterita: Sodium Chloride Content, 
185 - 

Feverfew : Trials in Algeria, 535. 

Fibre Crops : Piedmont Hemp, 167. 
Agave and Fourcroya gigantea, 168, 
Giant Grasses for Paper Making, 
169. Seed Trials with Hibiscus 
spp. in India, 227. Stripping Fi¬ 
bre in Philippines, 360. New Fibre 
Crops in Belgian Congo, 419. Ro¬ 
selle {Hibiscus Sabdarijfa var. a/- 
Hssima) Industry in Federated Ma¬ 
lay States, 420. Brazilian Textile 
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Plants, ii66. Fibre Crops in Mo¬ 
rocco, 1^97. See also Cotton, Flax 
etc. 

Ficaria ranunculoides, 1(533. 

Ficu$\ F, argentea, 1032. F. Carica, 
535. Ficus spp., 430, 552, 699, 
1031, 1316. 

Fig ; In Algeria, 535. Analyses, 699, 
Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Fiji : Livestock Industry, 82. 

Fine Guinea Grass {Pamcum maxi¬ 
mum), 711,1294. 

Finland : Forestry Journals, 557. 

Fir, Douglas, 1319, 1320. 

Fish Breeding: Freidi Water Pisci¬ 
culture in North Africa, 197. Coc- 
cids of Coitus gobio and of Carp 
198. Pisciculture in Switzer¬ 
land. 1091. Carp Breeding, 1206. 
Piscicultural Value of a Stream, 

1 353- Advantages of Keeping Carp 
in Ricefields for fertilising Soil, 

1354- Researches in Germany, 
1355 • Eels and their Place of Breed- 
iiig. 1356. 

Fish Meal, 185. 

Flax : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Selection, 250. New Flax 
Seed in Ireland giving high Yield 
and good Quality Fibre, 570. Ef¬ 
fect of Nitrogenous Manure, 694. 
Cultivation and Yield of Linseed 
in Morocco, 1297. Cropped Area 
and Linseed Yield, in Bessarabia, 
1300. 

Flecha {Pamcum echinolaena), 
1051. 

Florida Beggar Weed {Desmodtum tor- 
iuosum), 165, 1131. 

Foeniculum officinale, 1316. 

Forage Plants: Forage Maize, 40. 
Italian Rye-Grass (Lohum ttahcum), 
in Brazil, 41. Phalaris bulbosa, 
in Uruguay, 42. Phragmites com¬ 
munis as Cattle Feed in Germany, 
43. Lucerne in N. Africa, 44. 
Sulla in Eritrea, 45. A triplex se- 
mibaccata in Chile, 46. Barajillo 


(Meihomia Rensoni), good Legu¬ 
minous Forage Plant indigenous in 
Central America, 164. Florida Beg¬ 
gar Weed {Desmodium toriuosum), 
165. Use of Forage Crops in Fat¬ 
tening Pigs, 193. Ensilage, 204. 
Production in Southern France 
and North Africa, 258. Pennise- 
turn poly^achyum. New Fodder 
Grass from Uganda, 239. Alfalfa 
Production under Irrigation, 261. 
Influence of Rain on Hay Crop of 
Certain Forage Grasses in Sweden, 
540. Chemico-Bacteriological Stu¬ 
dy of Different Qualities of Silaged 
Forages, 503. AHmentaiy Value 
of Some Indo-Chinese Legumino- 
sae, 413. New Chinese Variety of 
Lucerne in S. Africa, 414. Sugar 
Sorghum as a good Rust resistant 
Feed, 567. Star Grass {Cynodon 
plectostachyum) Valuable Fodder 
Grass in South Africa, 568. Velvet 
Bean {Mucuna utilis) in Rhodesia, 
5(yq. Experiments with Fodder 
Plants in South Africa and their 
Chemical Composition, 709. Com¬ 
position and Nutritive Coefficients 
of Pamcum spp., 1053. Para Grass 
{Pamcum barbinode) and Paspalum 
{Paspalum dilatatum) in Guam, 
1054. Forage Sorghums, 1055. 
Ghessab {Pennisetum' spicatum) in 
Sicily, T056. Mangolds in combi¬ 
nation with Maize, 1057. Spar- 
Una Townsendi ; Excellent Forage 
for Cattle, 1176. Asphodel: 
Food for Animals, 1193. Good 
Forage Grasses in S. Rhodesia, 
1294. Value of Rape for Pigs, 
1348. See also Clover, Lucerne 
♦ and Feeds. 

Forestry: In China, 59. In Norway, 
439. In Straits Settlements, 588. 
Forestry Service in Brazil, 135. 
Forest Research Station in Den¬ 
mark, 536. Effect of Orientation 
upon Success of Transplantation of 
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Forest Trees, 440. PreservatLon of 
Acorns and Beech-Mast in Den¬ 
mark, 589, Renewal of Chestnut 
Woods in Prance, 832. Correla¬ 
tion between Type of Soil and 
Roots of Pine Saplings, 921. Fo¬ 
rests of Dettonia, 960. Mangrove 
Swamps in Dutch Indies, 1067. 
Programme of Swedi^ State In¬ 
stitute of Experimental Forestry 
for Period 1922-26, it 81. Distil¬ 
lation of Stumps and felling Re¬ 
fuse of Ptnus pondevosa (West¬ 
ern Yellow Pine), 1221. Storage 
of Coniferous Tree Seeds, 1319. 
Relation between Height Growth 
of Trees and Meteorological Con¬ 
ditions, X320. Atlas Cedar Wood 
Oil, 1322. See also Chemistry and 
Physiology, and Timber. 

Foul Brood, 196. 

Fourcroya gigantea, 168, 419, 1166. 

Foxes : Animal Parasites of, 71. 

Foxglove : Cultivation in Italy, 1062. 

Fox-tail Grass (Alopecurus pratensts), 
150/ 5 ^ 2 ^ 

France : Third International Congress 
of Household Economy Instruction, 
Paris, April 1923, 4. International 
Conference for Defence against 
Epizootic Disease, Paris, 1921, 6t 
Turkey Rearing in Sologne, 88. 
Power Farming Trial Week at 
Ondes, Haute Garonne, 94. Trac¬ 
tor Trials on Poor Gas, 95 • Mechan¬ 
ical Flax Gatherers at the Show 
held at Wattignies-les-Lille, 96. 
Sources of Fixed Nitrogen. 144. 
Gascon and Dauraguaise Breeds of 
Pigs, 192. First Egg-Laying Com¬ 
petition, 194. Forage Production, 
258. Experiments on Foot and* 
Mouth Disease, 278. Organisation 
of Stations of Agricultural Research 
in France and French Colonies, 
365 * Autumn School for Shepherds 
at Rambouillet, 534. Cattle Judg¬ 
ing in Normandy, 455. Cultiva¬ 


tion of Ivoganberry, 581. Forestry 
Journals, 587, “ Office Regional 

Agricole " in the South, 684. Tim¬ 
ber Costs, 726. Cost of Production 
of Wheat, Beet, Potatoes and 
Milk, 764. Institute of Agronomic 
Research, 907. Mule-Breeding in 
Lower Poitou, 978. Vine Growing 
in Alsatia, 10O6. Carp-Breeding In 
Auvergne, 1206. Power Cultiva¬ 
tion of Vineyards, 1208. Net 
Costs and Profits of Stock Breeding, 
1913-21, 1215. Export of Feeding 
and Manure Cake, 1232. Different 
Processes for Manufacture of Syn¬ 
thetic Ammonia, 1278 

Fraxtnus ; F. Ber land ter an a, 535* 
F. potamophila, T031 
Fruges Lin 77. 

P'ruit Growing: Institute for Fruit 
Growing in Great Britain, 226. Re¬ 
searches in Great Britain, 226. 
Trees for interplanting on Coco¬ 
nut Estates, 430. Fruit Growing 
in Algeria, 535 Difficulties in 
Crossing and Selection, 561 Fruit 
Growing in South of France, 684 
New Test for Maturity of P^ruit, 
958. Study of Pollen of Fruit 
Trees, 1x55. PovSvSibilities in Moun¬ 
tainous Regions of Minas Geraes 
(Brazil), 1252 See also, Apples, 
Pears, etc. 

Fmnigation: Effect of Chloropicrin 
Fumes on Argas reflexus, 178. 

Fmxgi : Sulphur-oxidising, 9x3. 

Funifera uUlis, 1051. 

Fur : Breeding Fur Bearing Animals 
in Canada, 302. Utilisation of 
American Moles, 1092 

Fiisanum sp., 364. 

Gabx (Colocasia esculenta), 697. 

Galactea ienutflora var. vtllosa, 105X. 

Galba {Calophyllum Calaha)^ 368, 
371 - 

Galeopsts Teirahit, 33, 
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Galium : G. Aparine, 33. Galium 
sp., 966. 

Galleria ihellonella, 462. 

Gallus sonnerah, 1329. 

Garc iw mulliflora, 1031. 

Gasterosteus brachycentrus, 197. 

Gemsbok Beans (Bauhima esculenta), 
162. 

Gengra " {Excoecaria Agallocha), 
172. 

Germany : Phragmites communis as 
a Cattle Feed, 43. Brazil Beans " 
or '' Mulatinos Var. of Phaseolus 
vulgaris as a Stock Feed, 76. Ni¬ 
trogen Products, 144, 1028. Con¬ 
dition of Nitrogenous and Phos- 
pliMic Fertiliser Industries, 145. 
Researches on Value of l^ifferent 
Procevsses of Disintegrating Straw, 
184 Motor Cultivation, 304. Agri¬ 
cultural Machines, 305. F^xperi- 
inents with “ Rhenania Phosphat 
384 Cattle Judguig, 435. For¬ 
estry Journals, 587. Agricultural 
Machinery used, based on Official 
Kstimate, 630. Spirillae, Patho¬ 
genic Agents of Contagious Abor¬ 
tion, 835. Nitrogen Supphes, 1028. 
iCncouragement of Growth of Du¬ 
puis, 1049. Splenic Inflammation 
of Pigs in Prussia, 1070. Nitrogen 
Industry, 1149. Accidental Flora 
imported in Wool, and Acclimat¬ 
isation, T T54. Pine Bred Cattle on 
the Rhine Palatinate, 1199. Pro¬ 
cess for Manufacture of Synthetic 
Ammonia, 1278. Pedigree Selec¬ 
tion of Gottingen Rye, 1280. Pre¬ 
sent Cost of 1 kg. Starch or its 
Equivalent in Different Feeds as 
compared with Pre-War, 1327. 
Importance of Breeding Heavy 
Draught Horses in Westphalia, 1332. 
Cattle Breeding in Palatinate, 1333^ 
Advisability of Breeding Dual Pur- 
pOvSe Cattle in Bavaria, 1334. Sum¬ 
mer Pig Breeding, 1340. Present 
Position of Pig Breeding, 1344, 1335. 


Expediency of Rearing Swine on 
Grass, 1346. Duceme as Pasture 
for Pigs, 1347. Pisciculture, 1355. 
Plant Foods and Hmnan Foods, 
1362. 

Ghessab (Penmsetum spicatum), 1056. 

Gie (Quercus spp.) and Castanopsis 
spp., 1303, 1304. 

Glauctum cormculatum, 33. 

Glycine hispida, 696. 

Gnetum gnemon, 1031. 

Goats: Experiments in Rearing in 
IT. S. A., 295. Census in Phihp- 
pines, 360. Effect of Food upon 
Fat Content of Goats Milk, 858. 
Methods of Castration. 844. Breed¬ 
ing in Sardinia. 971. Southdown 
Ram X IvimoUvSin Goat, Industrial 
Value, 981. Goat-Breeding Con¬ 
gress at Ruremonde (Holland), 982. 
Goat as an Economic Factor, 1081, 
Eruptive Disease observed in Greece, 
1187. Effect of Variations in daily 
Yield and in Diet on Composition 
of Milk, 1338. See-also Breeding, 
Feeds, Hygiene and Stock Raising, 

Gobto fluviatths, 1354. 

(>oose, see Poultry. 

Goran (Certops Roxhurghiana), i'j2, 

“ Gordura 1051 

Gossypmm herhaceattm, 48. G. spp., 
1316. 

Gourd : Production, Consumption 
and Export of Oil in Bessarabia, 
1300. 

Grafting : Influence on Resistance 
of Auraiitiaceae to Cold, 1178. 
Phylloxera resistant Vinestocks, 
H79. On Sensitiveness of Grafted 
Vines to Frost, 1180. 

Graham Flour, 185. 

''Grama'', 1051. 

" Graminha ", T051. 

Grape: Grape Preservation in Almerie: 
Cultivation and Preservation Ex¬ 
periments in Italy, 586. Dessi- 
cation of Fruit, 993. Grape Pro¬ 
ducts, 1371. See also Vines. 



Grasses: Depth of Sowing Cocksfoot, 
Meadow Foxtail and Rough^talk- 
ed Meadow Grass, 690. Grasses 
of Agricultural Value in S. Rho¬ 
desia, 711. As Source of Alcohol 
and for Paper Pulp, 1367, 

Gravata (Ananas and Bromelia 
sp.), 1166. 

Great Britain : Cattle Breeding Ex¬ 
periments, 79, Present Position 
of Research in Agriculture and 
Application to Practical Farming, 
226. Tractor Trials, 314. Exper¬ 
iments with Activated Sludge at 
Rothamsted, 383. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals, 587.* Trade in Irish Horses, 
605. Bee-Keeping in Shetland 
Isles, 62f>. Pig-Breeding, 749, 750. 
Various Grades of Basic Slag, 
T146. Process for manufacture of 
Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Culti¬ 
vation of Barley in England, 1290. 

Greece : Rice Growing in Messena, 
410. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Fertility of Soil, 900. Sto<i-Breed- 
972 Experimental Research 
on Eruptive Disease of Goat, 1187. 
Olive Oil Industry, 1099. Agri¬ 
cultural Methods, Cultivation and 
Stock Breeding, 1249. Viticul- 
tural Wealth, 1317. Production 
of Olive Oil, 1370 
Greeting 443. 

Grenada: Cacao Cultivation, 576. 

Grey wood, Indian Silver, 442. 

Grtndelia squarrosa, 33. 

Gritadeira (Psychotria sp.), 2152. 

Groundnuts see Peanuts. 

Guabiroba (Compomanesia FenzliancC), 
1031. - 

Guam: Vegetable Growing, 1064. 

Guatemala : Avocado, 434. 

Guava (Psidium Gayava), 430. 

Guayule (Parthemum argentatuvyi), 715. 

Gudgeon, 1354. 

Guaiacum guatemcdense, 1031. 

^mlielma utihs, 58. 

Guinea Fowl, 1329. 


Guinea Grass (Panicum spp.), 1053. 

GuizoHa abyssinica, 33. 

Gurjun (Dipterocarpus tttrbtnatus), 
442. 

Gynandropsis pentaphylla, 717. 

Gyneriunt sagtttaium, 1367. 

Habmarthria FASCJCVLATA, 711. 

Haemonchus longistipes, 70. 

Halawi, 1316. 

PLQldM(Ad%na cordifolia), 442. 

Haplopappus sp., 715. 

Hawaii : Paper Mulching in Pine 
apple and Sugar Cane Cultiva¬ 
tion, 579. Forestry Journals, 587. 

Heinzeha lythroides (= Chaetothylax 
lythrotdes)^ To^i. 

Helemum Hoopesti, 272. 

Hehanthus annuus, 33. 

Helmtnthia echtotdes, 1287. 

Hemaethrta fasciculata, 711, 1294. 

Hemlock, Water (Cicuta maculata), 
590. 

Hemp : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Piedmont'Hemp, 167. Cau¬ 
ses of Inferiority of Manila Hemp 
Fibres in recent Consignments, 333. 
Yield in the Philippines, 360 In¬ 
fluence of Eight and Temperature 
on Sexual Expression, 373. Effect 
of Nitrogenous Manure, 694. Cul¬ 
tivation and Export in Morocco, 
1297. Cropped Area and Yield in 
BeSvSarabia, 1300. 

Herttiera minor, 172. 

" Herva ", 1051. 

Heteropogon contortus, 169. 

Hevea: In Brazil, 5. Notes on 
Alternate Tapping, 51. Utiliza¬ 
tion of Serum in Dilution of 
Hevea latex, 173. On Quality; 
Variations and Causes, Economic 
Importance of Amazon Rubber 
Industry, 421. Origin of Eatex 
of H. hrasihensis, 422. Influence 
of Tar on Hevea Bark, 575. Pres¬ 
sure in Roots of H, brasiliensis, 
1170. Root System of Hevea in 
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vaxiotis Soils, i'3o6. ilSzainiaatioii 
of Bark and its Importance in 
Tapping, X307. Individual Varia- 
tidns in Starch Content of Bark 
of H. hrasihensts, 1308. On Pre¬ 
sence of Quebrachite and Sugar 
in Latex acording to different 
Circtimstances, 130Q, Note on Su¬ 
gar in Latex, 1310. 

Hibiscus spp., 227, 371, 420, 717, 
1064, 1316. 

Hides and Skins: Yield in Bahia 
(Brazil), 1131. Export from Iraq, 
1316. 

Hieracium pilosella, 582. 

Htpponiane mancii%ella, 368. 

Hogpltmi {Spondias Mangifera), 430, 

Holcus : H, exiguus, 535. H, Sor¬ 
ghum Drummondii, 1055. Holcus 
spp., 582, T2g6. 

Holland • Conference on Nitrogenous 
Fertilisers and Future Prospects of 
Nitrate of Sodium at Rotterdam, 
23Q. Forestry Joumals, 587. Phe- 
iiological Observations in 1921. 
798. Gk>at Breeding Congress at 
Rureinonde, 982. Dairy Cow Bread¬ 
ing and Milk Production, 1337, 

Hominey : Sodium Chloride Con¬ 
tent, 185. 

Honckenta ficifolia, 419. 

Honolulu Technical Supervision on 
Sugar Plantations, 683, 

Hookworms, 71. 

Hopea sp., 443. 

Hordeum spp., 26. 

Horse Radish Tree {Mormga pte- 
rygosperma), 430. 

Horses: Breeding: In Fiji, 82. In 
Italian Somaliland, 83, In Cze- 
cho-Slovakia, 451. In U. S. A., 
452, In Morocco, 680. In Rou- 
mania, 845. In French Sudan, 
975 - 1*1 Italy, 97b. In Dalma¬ 

tia and Bucovina, 1330. In Hun- 
gary» 13.31- Zoometric Data for 
Pure-Bred Foal at Difierent Ages, 
80. Dongfido Breed, 188. Depre¬ 


ciation in Marked Value of Broken- 
kneed Horses, 189. Treatment of 
Parasitic Mange, 275. Measuiement 
of Cutaneous Surface of Body, 

285. Characters of Chilian Horse, 

286. Ploughing Teams, 329. Cen¬ 
sus in Philippines, 360. Depre¬ 
dation in Selling Value of In- 
ed Honses. Permanent Lameness, 
453. Lesbouyrie's Pincers for 
Castrating Horses, 454. Horse 
Pest, 594. New Endoscopic Me¬ 
thods for Examination, 595. Con¬ 
tagious Abortion of Mares, 597 
Breeding Morgan Thorough-Breds 
on Government Farms in U. S. 
A., 604. Trade in Irish Horses, 
605. Philippine Horse, 741. Twin 
Gestation in Mares, 846. Limits 
of Breeding Age in Thorough¬ 
bred Mares, 847 Angermude Dis¬ 
ease of Foals, 9<>3. Breeds in 
Tavoliere di Puglia (Italy), 970. 
Mule-Breeding in Lower Poitou, 
978. Export from Iraq, 1316. Lupi- 
nism, 1324. Importance of Breeding 
heavy Draught Horses in West¬ 
phalia, 1332 See also Anatomy 
and Physiology, Feeds, Hygiene 
and Stock Raising. 

Horticulture; Paper Mulch in Pi¬ 
ne apple and Sugar Cane Cultiv¬ 
ation in Hawaii, 579. Cultiva- 
tia of Blueberries (Whortleberries) 
Vaccinium spp. in U. S. A., 580. 
Cultivation of Loganberry in Fran¬ 
ce. 581. Gramineae and other 
Lawn Plants resistant to Drought, 
582. Flower Bulbs on the French 
Riviera, 583. Vegetable Growing 
in Island of Guam, 1064. In¬ 
fluence of Grafting on resistance 
of Aurantiaceae to Cold, 1178. 
Cultivation of Pineapple, 1314. 
See also Ftuit Growing. 

Hungary : Yield etc. of Forage Maize 
cut at difierent Stages, 40. Exper¬ 
iments on Composition of Sheep's 



Milk during Lactation Period, 102. 
Poredtry Journals, 587. Horse- 
Breeding, 1331. Dairy Industiy, 

1373- 

Hydnocarpus hutchtnsonh, 697. 

Hydrocotyle spp., 1051. 

Hydrocyanic Acid : In Sudan Grass, 
700. Poisoning of Cattle by Prus¬ 
sic Acid in Sorghums, 728. 

Hygiene of Live Stock : Tuberculosis 
of Domestic Animals in Reference 
to Human Tuberculosis, 63. Re¬ 
sistance of various Breeds of Don¬ 
key to Skin Disease, 81. Horse 
Strongyles, 64. Piroplasmosis due 
to Theilerta pari^a in North Africa, 
68. Trypanosomiasis of Drome¬ 
dary (Debab), 69 Critical Study 
of Some Nematodes of Camels in 
India, 70. Animal Parasites of 
Foxes with special reference to 
some species of Hookworms {Un- 
cinaria), 71. Cystoid Forms of 
Taema herialis in Psoatic and Dor¬ 
sal Muscles of Wild Rabbits and 
Hares in Sardinia, 72. Effect of 
Chloropicrin Fumes on Argas ve- 
fie XUS, 178 Autopyotlierapeutic 
Treatment of Strangles, 179. Vac¬ 
cination of Cattle against Ana- 
plasmosis ; Results of Imioculating 
High-class Breeding Animals with 
Sheep and Goats Blood infected 
by repeated Transmission, i8o. 
Ghedda or Hemorrhagic Septice¬ 
mia of the Dromedary, i8t. Natu- 
-ral Spirillosis of Rabbit {Spiro- 
chaeta cunicuh), 182. Helentum 
Hoopesii, Harmful to Stock in 
U, S., 272. Use of Stomosines 
in Treatment of Infectious Dis- 
eaes, 273. Protozoon Parasites of 
Domestic Animals in Transcau¬ 
casia, 274. Mite-Destroying Pow- 
wer of some Substances used against 
Parasitic Mange in Horses, 275. 
Contagious Acute Encephalitis of 
Oxen, 276. Vaccination of Cat¬ 


tle against Rinderpest, 277. Ex¬ 
periments on Poot-and-Mouth Dis¬ 
ease in Prance, 278, Intestinal- 
Coccidiosis of Pig, 279. Researches 
on Rinderpest in the Philippines, 
360. Foot and Mouth Disease in 
Prance, 444. Solenopotes capilla^ 
tus. Sucking T^use in Cattle, 445. 
Stomoxes as Carriers of Drome¬ 
dary Trypanovsomiasis, 447. Dis¬ 
eases and Parasites of Sheep in 
Syria, 457. Poisonous Plants, 390. 
Is Sorrel Dock {Riimex Acetosa) 
poisonous to Cattle, 591 Treat¬ 
ment of Puerperal Infection in Do¬ 
mestic Animals with Iodide of 
loduretted Pottissium, 592. Con¬ 
tagious Abortion in Female Asses 
and Mares, 593. Horse Pest, 594. 
New Endoscopic Methods for Exa¬ 
mination of Horse, 395. Simulta¬ 
neous Method of Inoculation with 
Anti-Rinderpest Cattle Plague, 396. 
Acute and Epidemic Poiin of Par¬ 
enchymatous hepatic Inflamma¬ 
tion in Sheep, 597 Treatment of 
Contagious Entero-Hepatitis in Tur¬ 
keys, ()2(> Disease Investigations 
in California, 679. Control of Tu¬ 
berculosis in California, 67<> Sup¬ 
posed Poisoning of Sheep by But¬ 
ton Grass (Lleusine aegvptiaca), 
727 Poisoning of Cattle by Prus¬ 
sic Acid in Sorghums, 728. Warts 
on Horses and Cattle, 730. In¬ 
fectious Abortion in Cattle and 
Swine, 731 Use of Vaccines pre¬ 
pared witli Bacillus oinsepttcus, 
732 Diseases in Domestic Birds 
transmissible to Man, 733. Spi¬ 
rochetosis in Rabbits, 734. Effec¬ 
tiveness of Tetrachloride of Car¬ 
bon against Uncinanae (Nematoda 
Strongyhdae), in Dogs, 735. Malt¬ 
ed Grain Sickness of Cattle, 738. 
Poisoning by Green Carobs, 833* 
Colloidal Sulphur in Treatment 
of Sarcoptk Mange in Horses, 
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834 * Spitillae, Pathogenetic Agents 
of Contagious Abortion, 835. Ca¬ 
ses of Contagious Abortion in 
Cows without Demonstrable Cau¬ 
se, 836. Treatment of Sterility 
of Non-pathological Origin in 
Cows, 837. Necaior suillus, n. sp. 
Swine Parasite, 839, Disease of 
Young Pigs consequent on Dry 
Years, 840. Methods of Castra¬ 
tion of Domestic Animals, 844. 
Diseases of Zebu, 853. Duration 
of Contagious Period in Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, 962. Angermiinde 
Disease of Foals, 963 • Berne Fly 
(J>ermafohta cvamveniris), 964. Os- 
teomalaxy in Brianz Cattle and 
Osseous Cachexy in Swine Caused 
by Malnutrition, 965. Screw-Worm 
Fly {Chrysomyia macellaria) and 
other Diptera Parasitic on Stock 
in XT. S. A., 1069. Splenic In¬ 
flammation of Pigs, 1070. “ Peste 

de Cezar " (Encephalomyelitis in 
Horse), in State of Parana (Bra¬ 
zil), TT83. Should Milch Cows 
which react against Tuberculine be 
sacrificed ? 1184. Skin-Diseases 

among Livestock in Porto Rico, 
1185. Experimental Research on 
Piruptive Disease of Goat, 1187. 
Pathogenetic Consequences of Feed¬ 
ing Cattle on Cakes made of Ca¬ 
cao Bean Shells, 1323. Lupinism 
in Horses, 1324. Johne^s Disease 
(Chronic Bacterial Dysentry or 
Paratuberculosis of Cattle), 1325. 
Disease of Newly Born Rabbits, 
1326. See also Congresses. 

Hygiene, Rural: Effect of Variation 
in Milling on Digestibility of wheat 
Flours, 1. Bacteriophagus '' Mi¬ 
crobe, a. Public Health Services 
irt Brazil, 135. Part Played by 
Rabbit and other Domestic Ani¬ 
mals in protecting Man from Mos¬ 
quitoes, 136. Fleas and Methods 
of Control, 362. Lathyrism, 363. 


Flora of Maize Flour, 364. Effect 
of Cucurbita Pepo Seeds on Kidney 
Secretion, 578. Action of Vitami- 
nes, 1010. Destruction of Mos¬ 
quitoes by Eels, 1132. 

Hymenaed Courbaril, 58. 

Hymenaea spp., 1172. 

Hymenoxys floribunda uiihs, 715. 

Hyparrhema spp., 169. 

Hypericum : H, hirsutum, 1187. 

H. performatum, 736. 

Hypochaerts radicaia, 582. 

ICHNANTHUS CANDICANS , I051. 

Ilex paraguarensis, 697. 

Imperata spp,, 169. 

India : Linseed Production, 33. No¬ 
tes on Indigo, 50, loi. Nemato¬ 
des of Camels, 70. Giant Grasses 
for Paper Making, 169. Mangrove 
Species as Source of Tannin in 
the Sunderbans, Forest Division of 
Bengal, 172. Cultivation and Com¬ 
mercial Value of Carica Papaya, 
176. Report of Imperial Econ¬ 
omic Botanist, Pusa, 227. Maize 
Selection, 246. Investigations on 
Potato Storage during Hot Seas¬ 
on in the West, 331. Timber, 
442. Mushroom Industry, 433. 
Cultivation of Safflower, 431. Cin¬ 
namon Production, 577. Factors 
influencing Increase in Grape Yield 
in Western India, 585. P^orestry 
Journals, 587. Cotton Production, 
page 930. Experiments in Assam, 
1250. 

“ Indian Coral ” {Erythrina indica), 
430. 

Indigo : Effect of Phosphate Manures 
and General Conditions affecting 
Yield and Quality of Seed in 
India, 50. Development of In¬ 
dustry in India and Nature of 
Changes occurring during Extrac¬ 
tion, loi. Tests vnth Java Seed 
in India, 227. 
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Indo-China: Alternate Tapping of 
Hevea, 51. Piroplasmosls, 66. Cam¬ 
phor, 174. Ciniiamou Production 
577. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Fertilisers, 927. Forest Areas, 
1321. Camphor, in Tonkin, 1171. 
Tanning Substances, 1303, 1304. 
Pahn Sugar in Cambodia, 1311. 

Industries depending on Animal Pro 
ducts : Changes in Composition of 
Sheep's Milk during Lactation 
Period, 102. Live Stock Industry 
in Fiji, 103. Turkey Industry in 
Sologne (France), 104. Hide Ex¬ 
port from Iraq, 1316. See also 
Daitying, Fur and Meat. 

Industries depending on Plant Pro¬ 
ducts,: Extraction of Grape-Pip 
^Oil by Means of the Dutch Tor- 
doir ”, 99. Paraffin from Colza 
Oil, 100. Indigo Industry in In¬ 
dia. 101. Olive Industry in Spain, 
265. Cider Brewery at Ette- 
briick (Luxemburg), 537, Utilis¬ 
ation of Residues of Oil Extrac¬ 
tion from Olives, 496. Milling 
and Baking of Adlay {Coix-Laovy- 
ma-Johi var. ]\Jayuen), 412. Mo¬ 
dem Processes of Wine-Making 
Technique, 491, Fermenting Kaki 
Fruits, 492. Raw Materials used 
in Italian Alcohol Industry, 
493. Relation between Nitroge¬ 
nous Substances in Barley and Va¬ 
lue in Brewing, 633. Utilisation 
of Tobacco Waste in Manufactxxre 
of Nicotine Extracts, 634. Fac¬ 
tors affecting Quality of ripe Oli¬ 
ves Sterilised at high Temperatures, 
635. Rubber I^atex for Paper 
Making, 636. Economic Poison 
Law in California, 679. Distillation, 
Experiments in Preparation of 
Otto of Roses, 767. Malting of 
North African Barley, 952. Figs 
as Raw Material for Alcohol Ma- 
nxifacture and as Stock Feed, 989* 
Sulphite Alcohol, 990. Desaica- 


tion of Fruits, 993- Woodcaa Chests 
made of Juniperus virginiana for 
Protection of Insect attack on 
Clothes, T 068, Unfermented Grape 
Juices, 1103. Clarification of un 
fermented Fruit Juices, 1103.* 
nufacture of Tapioca Starch at 
Porto Rico, 1100. Spartina Toum* 
sendi; Paper Yielding Plant, T076. 
Sugar Industry, in Russia before 
and after the War, 1220. Palm 
Oil as Motor Fuel, 1358. Fer¬ 
menting Maize Stalks for making 
Acetone, Alcohol and Volatile Acids, 
1366. Plants as sources of Liquid 
Fhel, 1367. Value of Cane and 
Beet Sugars foi Jam-Marking, 1368. 
Grape By-Products, 1371. See also 
Milling and Bread Making and 
Oils. 

Inga : /. laurina, 368. I. Saman, 
1174. 

Insecticide: Utilisation of Pyrethrum 
Powder, 1175. Use of Arsenic, 
1281. 

Insurance : Crop Insurance, 370. 

Ipomoea : /. Batatas^ 697, 1064. Ipo- 
moea spp., 462. 

Ironwood, Borneo, 443. 

Irrigation: Protection of Lucerne 
under .Irrigation in U. S. A. and 
New South Wales, 2bi. Influence 
on Composition of Soil, 922. Con¬ 
trol of Soil Moisture by Auto- 
Irrigators, 1014. Irrigation in Tu¬ 
nisia, 1023. Selection and Treat¬ 
ment of Waters for Spraying 
Purposes, 1282. 

Isachne ohscurans (= Pqi^nicum oh- 
scuran$), 169. 

Ischaemum angushfolium (= Andro- 
pogon involutus), 169. 

Istaamran, 13x6. 

Isukum (Machilus Thumbergii), •169. 

Italy : New Institutes for Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment, 3. Concentrat¬ 
ed Food ” Frages Lin " or Nu- 
tritivo Squassi ", 77. Val di Chia- 
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na (Tuscany) Breed of Cattle, 84. 
Hard-Pan in the Apulian Soils, 
140. Satisfactory Results with Va¬ 
riety of Rice from U. S. A., 161. 
Piedmont Hemp. 167. Oil Bear¬ 
ing Sunflower on the Riviera di 
Ponente 170 New Service of 
Agricultural Oology, 228. Crit¬ 
ical Period of Wheat as regards 
Rainfall, 229. Crossing Experi¬ 
ments with Silkworms, 290 Con¬ 
struction and Use of Agricultural 
Tractors, 306. Experiments with 
Superphosphate, "'Tetraphosphate 
and Phosphorite, 385. Possibil¬ 
ity of Growing Tea, ^25. Viticul- 
tural Questions, 437. Sericul¬ 
ture. 4O5 Wheat Selection in 
Tuscany, 554. Forestry Journals, 
387 Superior Cherry Varieties, 
72 \ Sheep-Breeding in Ancient 
Daunia, and the Carapellesi Sheep, 
7^8 Tyarge Black Pigs, 830 Agri¬ 
cultural Problem in the South, 
and Dependence on Biological Con¬ 
ditions, 809 Agronomic Investi¬ 
gation and Research, gob Pro¬ 
duction i)f Table Olives, 95<) Dive 
stock of Tavoliere di Puglia, 970. 
Improvement of Breeds of Horses, 
<>76 Competition in Rice Trans¬ 
planting in Province of Novara in 
1Q2J, 1048. Cattle-Breeding in 

Province of Padua, 1200. Differ¬ 
ent Process for Manufacture of 
Synthetic Amanonia, 1278. Milch 
Cows, 1330. Pig Breeding in Tus¬ 
cany, 1349. Electro-Agriculture in 
Province of Bologna, 1357. Tren- 
tino Wines, 1363. Work of the 
Istituto sperimentale di Caseifi- 
cio, Dodi, 1342, 1378. 

Ixodes rtciniis, 1185. 

Jad;\on {Sorghum sp.), 566. 

Jambosa {Eugenia malaccensis), 371. 

Japan : Superphosphate Industry, 12. 


Dinseed Production, 33. Resear¬ 
ches on Oases formed in Rice 
Fields during Decomposition of 
Astragalus stntcus used as Green 
Manure, 141. Barley Selection, 
242. Forestry Journals, 587 Cot¬ 
ton Production, page 930. Less- 
Known Vegetable Oils and Fats, 
1169. 

Jatropha : J. cardlophylla, 715. J. 
Curcas, 267. 

Java Sugar Cane, 270. Rubber In 
vestigations, 422 Tea Seed Pro¬ 
duction, 719 

Jingomaslii {Perilla ocymoides)^ 1169. 

Johnson Grass {Sorghum sp), 169. 

Juglans porioricensis, 1031. Juglans 
regia, 1316. 

Juices Unfemiented Grape Juice, 
IT03 Grape Syrups, 1371 

Jujube {Ztzyphus Jujuba), 430. 

Juntperus virginiana, io(>i. 

Jute * In India, 227. 


Kacha, 443 

Kadoesji {Cephalocerus sangmnosus), 
1031 

Kaflr {Andropogon Sorghum) : Type 
and Variability, 28 Kaflr, 820. 
Soditun Chloride Content, 185 

Kaki . Experiments in Fermentation 
of Fruits, 492 

Kamerun Grass {Andropogon Sor¬ 
ghum effusus), 1055 

Kamote {Tpomoea Batatas), 697. 

Kandeha Rheedii, 172, 1304 

‘ Kanota ', Early Oat, 35. 

Kassod (Cass?a stamea), 808. 

Kay a {Torreya nuctfera), 1169. 

'' Keroa {Sonneraita apetala), 172. 

Khadhrawi, 1316. 

Khastawi, 1316. 

Kikuyu {Pennisetum longistylum), 568, 
709, 711, 1294. 

Koko (= East Indian .Walnut), 442. 

Kola : Production in Nigeria, 1130. 

Korea: Cotton Cultivation, 48. 
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Kruen, 443. 

Kyllingia odoraia, 1051. 


Lactvca spp.: Number of Chromoso¬ 
mes in various species, 30. In 
Iraq, 1316. 

JLagenaria vulgaris, 1064, 1316. 

Lagerstroemia Flos-Reg%nae, 442. 

Lamium purpureum, 1033. 

** Lanceta ** (Pamcttm echinolaena), 
1051. 

Lansium domesticum, 697. 

Larkspur; Poisonous Species, 590. 

Latanier (Thrinax barhadensis), 902. 

Lathyrus spp., 33. 

Laurel Wood [Calophyllum InophyU 
lum), 442. 

Laurus Camphora, 1171. 

Lawns : Gramineae and other Lawn 
Plants resistant to Drought, 582. 

Lawsonia tnermts, 1316. 

Leersia hexandra, 258, 1051. 

Lemons ; See Citrus Fruits. 

Lentil: Cultivation in Braadl, 38. 
Yield and Exports in Morocco, 
1292. 

Leopoldina ptassaba, 1166. 

Lepidium sativum, 825, 1316. 

Leptobacillus pento^-aceticus, 1230. 

Lettuce : Manganese Content of Seed, 
150. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Effect of Artificial Light on 
Growth, 814. Cultivation in Guam, 
1064. See also Lactuca. 

Leucaena glatica, 1174. 

Leuciscus callensis, 197. 

Libya: Past and Future of Olive 
Growing, 49. Sericulture, 1086. 

Lim {Erythrosphlaeum Fordii), 1303. 

Lime: Experiments in Liming in 
U. S. A., II. In Assam (India), 
1250. Percentage in Baste Slag 
rendered soluble by different 
Liquids, 1276. See also Manures 
and Soils. 

Linseed: Determination of the Or- 
igm of the Market Linseed, 35. 


Sodium Chloride Content of Meal, 
185. See also Flax. 

"Lisbona", Citrus var. 22. 

Litoco {Calamus sp.), 1031. 

Locoweed; Poisonous to Livestock, 
590. 

Loganberry : Cultivation in France, 
581. Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Lohum spp., 33, 258, 582, 1296. 

Lotus : L. corniculatus, i28y. L. 
fluminensis (== Clitoria cajanifoha)^ 
1051. L. uhginosus, 553. 

Lucerne : Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. Influence of certain 
Fertiliser Salts on Growth and 
Nitrogen Content, 18. Manganese 
Content of Seeds, 150. Sodium 
Chloride Content of Hay, 185. 
For Ensilage in Argentina, 204. 
Production under Irrigation in 
U. S. A. and New South Wales, 
261. Effect of Length of Day 
on Differentiation of Characters of 
certain Species, 372. Effect of Soil 
Temperature upon Development of 
Nodules, 394. Behaviour of Hyb¬ 
rids Medicago sativa x M, faU 
cata from Standpoint of Production 
of Types of Lucerne suitable for 
Central Sweden, 400. New Chinese 
Variety in S. Africa, 414. Effect 
of Nitrogenous Manures, 694. Ni- 
tro-cidture Tests, 696. Cultiva¬ 
tion in Tucuman, Argentina, 710. 
Nitrogenous Compounds in Hay, 
810. Sulphur Content, 944. Cul¬ 
tivation in Sub-Tropical Semi- 
arid Regions, 1164. As Pasture 

, for Pigs, 1347 ' 

Lucioperca sandra, 1355. 

Luff a aegyptiaca, 1064. 

Lupin: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Observations on Heredity, 
395. Sensitiveness to Alkaline 
Earth Metals, 551. Effect of Ni¬ 
trogenous Manures, 694. Culti¬ 
vation in Germany, 1049. Digest¬ 
ibility of Several Lupin Products 
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. after removal of Bitterness, 1191. 
See also Chemistry and Physiology. 

Lupinus spp. ; Nitrophagous Bac¬ 
teria, 553. Action of Selenium on 
Growth and Modifications due to 
Radio-Activity, 703. 

Luxembourg : Fermentation Labor¬ 
atory and Central Cider Brew¬ 
ery at Ettelbriick, 537 

Lycoperstcum esculentum, 1031. 

Lystloma Sabicu, 442 

Lystmachta ihyrstflora^ 1033. 

Macedonia : Cultivation of Opium 
Poppy, 957 * 

Machtlus Thumhergii, 1169. 

Machineel {Htppomane mancinella), 
3 ^> 8 * 

Machinery and Implements: Power 
Farming Trial Week at Ondes, 
Haute Garonne, (France), 94. 
Trials of a Tractor running on 
Poor Gas, 95. Mechanical Flax 
Gatherers, 96. Wind-Mill with 
Coupled Wheels, 97. Luce Sugar 
Cane Harvester, 199. Apple Sort¬ 
ing and Packing Machines, 200. 
Spring Awakening of Arable Land 
and Choice of Agricultural Mach¬ 
ines, 235. Hess Ovariatome for 
Sterilisation of Cows, 292. Condi¬ 
tion of Motor-Cultivation in Ger¬ 
many, 304. American and Ger¬ 
man Agricultural Machines, 305. 
Construction and Use of Agricul¬ 
tural Tractors, in Italy, 306. EtJEM 
Tractors for Ploughing and other 
Agricultural Wca-k, 307. Agro " 
Fore-Carriage Tractor, 308. Power 
of Engines of Tractors, 309. Wedg¬ 
ing a Tractor, 310. Rear-driven 
Tractors, 311. Charcoal Gas-En¬ 
gine for Tractors, 312. On Ac¬ 
cidents due to Tractors, 313. 

Buckeye " Tractor Ditcher for 
Land Drainage, 314. Motor- 
Plough for Ploughing on the Flat, 


315. New Machine with Flex¬ 
ible Teeth and Rotating Forks, 

316. Pantzier Machine for Chop¬ 
ping and Distributing Manure, 318. 
Beet Seed Decorticators, 319. 
HaupT Potato-Planter with Cy¬ 
lindrical Hopper, 320 Motor Mow¬ 
ers, 321. Reaper Binder for Trac¬ 
tor, 322. Stooker for Large Thresh¬ 
ing Machine, 323 Laskowski 
Apparatus for Preventing Accidents 
during Threshing, 324 Light Road 
Tractor for carrying Harvest, 325. 
Guidetti and Piazza Cellar Presses, 
386 On Choice of a Pump, 327. 
Deep Suction Pump, 328. Team- 
Ploughing, 329. Dynamometers for 
Testing Agricultural Machines, 330. 
LKSBOYrie*S Pincers for Castrating 
Horses, 454. Comparison between 
Tractors and Motor Ploughs, 467. 
One Wheel Tractor I/HermiTE Sys¬ 
tem, 468. Massimo Tractor for 
Ploughing on Slopes, 469. Heavy 
Oil Engine, 470. Means of At¬ 
tachment for Tractors to Farm 
Vehicles, 471. Windlass for Cable 
Ploughing, 472. Plough for Ru¬ 
dolf Sack Tractor, 473. Notes on 
Implements for Motor Ploughing, 
474. Method of Fixing Mould- 
Boards on Ploughs, Deutsche Last- 
Automobilfabric System, 475, 
Richter Hoe for Potato Ridging, 
476. Working Soil With Disk Har¬ 
row, 477. Renniger^s Apparatus 
for Cleaning Seeds, 478. Breite 
Potato Sorter, 479. Careson Straw 
Press combined with Thresher, 
480. Automatic Distributor of Oats 
for Horses, MichE System, 481. 
Double Stroke Wind Engine, 482. 
Chest of Funke Type for testing 
Milk, 483, Mercury Vapour Cur¬ 
rent Transformer, 484. Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies for TtJse of Machi¬ 
nery and Materials used in Mech¬ 
anical Tillages for Assistance of 
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German Agriculture, 630. Schbudi? 
Tractor, specially constructed for 
Marshy Ground, 631. Apparatus of 
extracting Oily Matter by Ethyl 
Trichloride, 632. Milking Machines, 
637. Pump for Cai,zoni-Parwti 
Hydraulic Presses, 761. Consumpt- 
ion of Coal and Electricity in Ma^ 
cliine Threshing, 762. Electricity in 
Agriculture, 814, 867. Posts vSup- 
porting Agricultural Electric Wires, 
868. Agricultural Implements in 
Syria and Lebanon, 903. De Co- 
NINCK Plough Share, 986. Auto¬ 
irrigators, 1014. Power Farming in 
Egypt, 1093. Production of Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery in the Ukraine, 
1207. Power Cultivation in Vine¬ 
yards in France, 1208 Milking 
Machines, 1209 Lee Drainers, 1210. 
Electro-culture, 1211. Micro- 
pump " R. Lefi, 1212. Loni;hini 
Seeder, 1213. Ceark*s Hydrogen 
Electrode Apparatus for Determi¬ 
nation of Hydrogenion concentrat¬ 
ion, 1261. Electro-Agriculture in 
Province of Bologna (Italy), 1357. 
Palm Oil as Motor Fuel, 1358. 
Mechanical Flax Carding, 1359. 
Farm Garages, 1360. 

Madagascar: Forest Areas, 1321. 

Maguey, see Agave. 

Mahogany, White, 442, 

Mahogany, Honduras {Swteienta ma- 
croph^Ua), 371. 

Maize : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13. Study of Nitrogen and Root 
Space as Factors limiting Yield 
in Egypt, 23. Observations on 
Growth in Egypt, 24. Linkage 
Relations, 27. Chetnical Compo¬ 
sition and Yield of Forage Maize 
cut at different Stages, 40. Pro¬ 
duction in Brazil, 135. Soditun 
Chloride Content, 185. Compar¬ 
ison Methods of feeding Maize and 
Tankage to Pigs on Red Clover 
and Rape Pasture, 193. I^or En¬ 


silage in Argentina, 204. Selec¬ 
tion, 241, 558, 705, 707. Inher¬ 
itance of Character Crinkly Leaf, 

245. Sectorial Chimera obtained 
by crossing Two Varieties in India, 

246. Vitality of Secids, 253. In 
S. France and in N. Africa, 258. 
Comparison with Sorghum for fat¬ 
tening Lambs, 295. Flora of Maize 
Flour, 364. Yield in the Philip¬ 
pines, 360. Chemical Composition 
of Green Maize at different Stages 
of ripening, 408. Chief Causes 
of low Yield in South Africa and 
Possible Means of Improvement, 
565. Chemical Composition of 
Sweet Maize, 408. Quercetin in 
a Type of Brown-Husked Maize, 
390. Effect of Nitrogenous Ma¬ 
nure. 694. Action of Selenium 
on Growth and Modifications due 
to Radio-Activity, 703 Date of 
Sowing, 953. Is the Transplan¬ 
tation of Maize advantageous ?, 
1047. Varieties for Silage Pur¬ 
poses, 1052, Mangolds grown in 
Combination with Maize, 1057. Cha¬ 
racteristic Proteins in Maize, 1156. 
Development of Mutilated Seeds, 
ii6i. As Source of Alcohol, 1367. 
See also Feeds, Chemistry and 
Physiology and Plant Breeding. 

Malay Apple (Eugenia malaccensis), 
430. 

Ma-li-chou (Quercus sp), 1304. 

Malojillo (Pamcum havhinode), 1053. 

Malta : Cotton Production, page 930. 

Mammea americana, 371. 

*' Manduvira grande ” (Crotolaria pau- 
Una), 1051. 

Manganese: Distribution in Organ¬ 
ism of Higher Plants, 149. Con¬ 
tent of Seeds of Dutch Origin, 150. 

Mangtfera: M, indtca,* 371. M. 
coesia, 697. M. coesia, 1031. 

Mango, 371, 430, 697. 

Mangolds : Chemical Composition, 262 
Standard Deviation, 538. In Com- 
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bination with Maize, 1057. Ex¬ 
periments with Mangolds, 1163. 
Grown in Combination with Maize, 
1057. Comparison of Yield and 
Dry Matter Content of Roots 
raised from Seed of same Variety 
grown in Denmark, Germany and 
England, 1165. 

Mangrove: Swamps in Dutch Indies, 
1067. Barks for Tanning in Indo- 
China, 1304. 

Mamhot, 1064, 

Manila Hemp, 333, 360, 697, 902. 

Manmophyton afrtcanum, 419. 

Mantequilla, 827. 

Manures, General: Manurial Value 
of Tobacco Waste, 46 I^sh 
Scrap, 147. Comparison of Farm¬ 
yard with Artificial Manures, Re¬ 
searches at Rothamsted Experiment 
Station (England), 237 Physic 
Nut Cake as a Fertiliser, 267. 
Sulphur as a Factor in Soil Fertil¬ 
ity, 386 P'ertilisers in Spanish 
Agriculture, 544. Probable Effect 
produced by addition of Sulphur 
to Soil, 548 Tobacco Refuse as 
P'^ertiliser, 634. Requirements of 
Coffee Plants, 426, Fertiliser Daw 
in California, 679. Effect of Gyp¬ 
sum on Soil Reaction, 807. Thirty 
Years Field Experiments with Ma¬ 
nures and P^ertilisers in Missouri, 
IT. S., 925. P'ertilisers in Indo- 
China, 927. Scattering of P'ertil- 
isers simultaneously with Sowing 
Seeds, 924. Function of Manga¬ 
nese Fertilisers, 938. Consumption 
of Fertilising Matter in Germany, 
J913-1920, 1028. Fertilisers for 

Beans, 1050. Injurious Action of 
Composts, 1144. Borax in Fer¬ 
tilisers and Effect on Potato Growth 
and Yield, 1152. Agricultural Va¬ 
lue of Sea-sand, 1269. Effect of 
Continuous Application of Chem¬ 
ical Fertilisers upon Soil Reaction, 
1270. Manuring Fish Ponds, 1271. 


Waste Water from Wool-Washing 
as Source of Fertiliser, 1272. Ef¬ 
fect of Various Manures on Yield 
of Barley, 1299. Manures for Ca¬ 
stor-Oil Plant, 1301. Fertilising 
Value of Keeping Carp in Rice- 
fields, 1354. 

Manures, Green: Phosphate Fertil¬ 
isers in Conjunction with Green 
Manures and Effect upon Spring 
Cereals in Iiidia, 50. Gases form¬ 
ed in Rice-Fields during Decompo¬ 
sition of Astragalus sinicus used 
as a Green Manure, 141! De¬ 
composition of some common Green- 
Manuring Plants at different Sta¬ 
ges of Growth in Black Cotton Soil 
of Central Provinces, India, 

Sweet Clover as Green Manure, 
809. Herbaceous Growth of Ar¬ 
borescent Plants for Manure in 
Cuba, 808. Inoculation of Eegu- 
nunous Crops, 939. 

Manures, Nitrogenous: Availability 
of organic Nitrogenous Compounds, 
17 Nitrogen Supplied by Rain 
and Snow, 138. ^Condition of Ni¬ 
trogenous P'ertiliser Industry in 
Germany, 145. Sebakh of the 
koms " or Sebakh Koufri ; Ni¬ 
trogen Earths as Fertilisers in 
Egypt, 148. Sodium Chloride Con¬ 
tent of Dried Blood, 185. Conver¬ 
sion of Straw into Farmyard Ma¬ 
nure, 236. Nitrate of Sodium 
Industry, and Consumption of Ni¬ 
trogenous Fertilisers, 239. Furth¬ 
er Experiments with Activated 
Sludge in England, 383. Inoculat¬ 
ed Leguminous Plants as Nitro¬ 
genous Fertilisers, 545. Effect of 
Straw on Biological Processes, 692* 
Influence of Wheat Straw on Ac¬ 
cumulation of Nitrate in Soil, 
693, 'Nitro-Cultures and Distri¬ 
bution in Canada, 696. Reason for 
Application of Sodium Nitrate and 
on Behaviour of Leguminous Crops 
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after Application of Nitrogenous 
Manure, 694. 8upp^es of Nitro¬ 
gen Fertilisers, 934. Mamifactore 
of Nitrates by Bi<^emical Oxid¬ 
isation of Salts of Ammonia, 936. 
Notes on Compo^tion and Stabil¬ 
isation of Ammoninm Nitrate in 
Presence of Oxidisable Material, 
937. Effect of Nitrates on Various 
Stages of Wheat Development. 
947, Fixation of Atmospheric Ni¬ 
trogen and Fabrication of Nitro- 
gen9us Manures in Egypt, 1029. 
Comparative Value of Various Ni¬ 
trogenous Manures for Sugar Cane 
Growing m Java, 1059. Trans¬ 
formation of Ammonia into Urea, 
1150. Decomposition of Ammo¬ 
nium Nitrate by Heat, 1151. Ef¬ 
fect of Application of Various 
Salts upon Nitrogen-fixing Proper¬ 
ties of Soil, 1268. Progress of 
Nitrogen Fixation and Manufacture 
of Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Ad¬ 
vantages of Bicarbonate of Ammo¬ 
nia as Fertiliser both from Point 
of View of Production and Use, 
1279. Chloride of Ammonia as 
Manure, 1280. 

Manures, Phosphatic : Present Condi¬ 
tion of Superphosphate Industry 
in Japan, 12. Basic Slag, Effect 
on Grassland and Subsequent Crops, 
14. Superphosphate Effect on In¬ 
digo Vield, 15. Phosphate Fer¬ 
tilisers, Effect in Conjunction with 
Green Manures upon Spring Ce¬ 
reals, in India, 50, Condition of 
Phosphatic Fertiliser* Industry in 
Germany, 145. Experiments with 
" Rhenania Phosphat * * in Germany, 
384. Experiments with Superphos¬ 
phate, Tetraphosphate and Phos¬ 
phorite in Italy, 385. Require¬ 
ments for Rice, 411. Relation 
between Organic Matter and As¬ 
similation of Mineral Phosphate, 
931. Production of Phosphoric A¬ 


cid by Method of Electric Conden¬ 
sation and Precipitation, X024. En¬ 
riching Extract of Phosj^oric 
Acid by Means of successive De¬ 
composition of Phosphorites, 1025. 
Fertilising Value of '' Supra " dis¬ 
integrated Phosphate in Belgium, 
1026. AssimilabiHty of various 
Phosphate Manures, 1027. Value 
of Tetraphosphate as a Fertiliser, 
1145. Various Grades of Basic 
Slag in Great Britain, 1146. In¬ 
fluence of Humic Acids on Assi¬ 
milation of Phoiq>horic Acid, 1273, 
Value of Insoluble Mineral Phos¬ 
phates of Aluminiiun, Iron and 
Calcium, 1274. Effect of Min¬ 
eral Phosphate upon Pho^horic 
Acid Absorption and Producti¬ 
vity of Maize and Sorghinn, 1275. 
On Alkalinity of Basic Slag, 1276. 
Effect of Crude Phosphate and 
Basic Slag on Quantity of Hay 
and Pastures, 1296. 

Manures, Potassic: Experiments with 
Potash Fertilisers in U. S. A., 547. 
Availability of Potash in some Soil- 
Forming Minerals, 932. Potas¬ 
sium-Nitrate Ratio of Red Clover 
as influenced by Potassic Fertil¬ 
isers, 933. Improvement of Al¬ 
kaline Soils by Application of 
Gypsum and other Methods, 1143. 
Potassic Deposits in Poland, 1147. 
Pot-Culture Tests on Availability 
of Potassium in Greensand Com¬ 
posts, 1148. Potassic Deposits 
of Catalonia (Spain), 1277. 

" Maracuja de raposa (Passiflora 
toxicaria), 1051. 

Marang (Artocarpus odoratissima), 697, 

Maranta : M, arundinacea, 1064. M. 
juncea, 902. 

Martinique: Cultivation and Orga¬ 
nisation, 902. 

Matricaria inodor a, 33. 

Marsdenia rostrata, 590. 

Mat6 (Ilex paraguariensis), 697. 



: Cituiamoii Production, 577. 

Meadow Fescue {Fdstuca pratensis),150, 

Meat: FrozeuMeat Industry in Brazil, 
135. Unusual Odour of Wholesome 
Meat in Refrigerator. 775. Value 
of the Fifth Quarter in Meat 
Trade. 985. Production of Sauer¬ 
kraut. 1230. Food Value of Bull 
Beef, 1379^ 

Medxcago spp, 44, 535, 553, 6 q6, 
1316. M. falcata, 372. M, lupu- 
Una, 382, 

Medicinal Plants: Papain from Ca- 
rica Papaya, 176. Camphor, 52, 
174. Datura Metel as a Source 
of Scopolomine. 368. Cinnamon. 
577, 1171. Value of Chaulmoogra 
Oil from Taraktogenus Kurztt, as 
Leprosy Cure, 697, 721. Alkaloid- 
al Content of Leaves and Stems of 
Ipecacuanha, 722. Opium Poppy 
and Morphine Content, 957. 

Medlar: J apanese Medlar in Algeria. 
535 * 

Methomta Rensoni, 164. 

Melia Azedarach var, umbracuhfera, 
535 * 

Mehnts mtnuHflora, 1051. 

Mehlotus : M, alba, 553, 627, 808, 
M, alba var. annua, 415. M. par- 
viflorus, 33. Mehlotus spp., 534, 

Melon : Manganese Content of Seed 
of Water Melon. 150. Prices of 
Seeds in U. S. A,, 407. Manhat¬ 
tan Melon {Ctlrullus vulgarts) : 
Introduced into U. S. A., 1031. 
Cultivation of Musk Melon in 
Guam, 1064. 

Mentha spp., 1316. 

Menyanthes brasilica, 1051. 

Mephitis spp,, 284, 

Mesopotamia: Cultivation of Date 
Palm, 584. Study of Soil, 1256. 
Export of Wheat, 1316 

Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora), 808. 

Meteorology: Information concer¬ 
ning Amazon Region, Brazil, 5. 
Effect of Temperature upon Absor¬ 


bent Properties of Soils, 8. Influence 
of Climate on the Fixity of Hyb¬ 
rids, 26. Meteorological Service in 
Brazil. 135. EfEect of Lake Michigan 
(U. S.) upon Rainfall during Crop- 
Growing Season, 137. Fertilis¬ 
ing Value of Rain and Snow,, 138. 
Influence of Atmospheric Factors 
upon Composition of Wheat, 160. 
Critical Period of Wheat as Regards 
Rainfall in Italy, 229, Reduced 
Yield of Chief Farm Crops caused 
by Adverse Weather Conditions 
in U. S. A., 370. Control of Effects 
of Wind by Means of Plant Wind¬ 
breaks in Tropical America, 371. 
Effect of Length of Day on Differ¬ 
entiation of Characters of Certain 
Lucerne Varieties and Possibility 
of utilising the Phenomenon as 
Practical Means of Identification, 
372. Influence of Light and Tem¬ 
perature on Sexual Expression in 
Hemp, 373. And on Germination 
of Poa compressa, 393. Formation 
of Alcaloids in Belladonna Leaves 
in relation to Solar Radiation, 
429. Influence of Temperature 
and Rains on Maize Yield in Ar¬ 
gentina. 539. Influence of Rain 
on Hay Crop of Certain Forage 
Grasses at Svaldf, Sweden, 540. 
Present Phase of Protection against 
Frost by means of Fumigation in 
the Grand Valley of Colorado, 
541. Correlation between Temper¬ 
ature and Date of Flowering in 
New England, U. S. A,, 687. Phe- 
nological Observations in Hol¬ 
land, 798. Distribution and In¬ 
tensity of Hail in Bulgaria, 799. 
Critical Period of Wheat as regards 
Rain, 1012. Effects of a diy Warm 
Year on Wheat Crops grown at 
Verri^res (France), 1134. Climate 
of Mountainous Regions of Minas 
Geraes (Brazil) in relation to Agri¬ 
cultural and Zootechnical Condi- 
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tions, 1252, Effect of Meteorolo¬ 
gical Factors on Quality and 
Quantity of Wheat produced in 
Argentina, 1253, Effect on Yield 
of Wheat of Variation in Degree 
of Humidity of Soil during and 
after Critical Period, 1254. Re¬ 
lation between Height Growth of 
Trees and Meteorological Condi¬ 
tions, 1320. See also Agricultural 
Ecology. 

Meadow Grass {Poa pratensis), 150. 

Mexico: Forestry J oumals, 587- 

Michimes, 827. 

Microlaena siipoideSy 1031. 

Milcado, 827. 

Milha {Paspalum spp.), 105T. 

Milium mulHflorum, 258. 

Milk, See Dairying. 

Milkweed, 62, 590, 215. 

Milling : Connection between Degree 
of Milling and Composition and 
Food Value of Bran, 282. Value 
of Adlay {Coix Lacryma-Jobi var. 
Mayuen, 412. Milling Quality of 
Saskatchewan wheat, 948. 

Milo : Sodium Chloride Content, 185. 

Mimosa tnvisa, 716. 

Mtmusops Kanki, 430. 

Mint: Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

'"Mio-mio’' (Baccharis cordifoHa), 
1051. 

Mirabow, 443. 

Mirong {Cassia ?)» 1304. 

Mischanthus (Eulalia) spp., 258. 

** Misgawi 75 

Moki Dima (Phaseolus lunatus), 37. 

Molasses : Sodium Chloride Content, 
185. 

Mole : American Moles as Pests and 
as Fur Producers, 1092. 

Momordtca cochinchinensis, 368. M. 
Charantia, 104. 

Monkey.^flower Tree (Phylocarpus 
septentrionalis ), 1031. 

Monocynibium ceresiaeforme «= An- 

, dropogon ceresiaeformis, 169. 

Moringa pterygosperma, 430. 


Morocco: Review of Agricultural 
Situation in North-West, 680. Au¬ 
tumn Cereals, 1288. Forest Areas, 
1321. Fibre Crops, 1297. Growth 
of Castor-Oil Plant, 1301. 

Morus : M. alba, 1316, M, Kagaya, 
535. Morus spp., 808. 

Mosquitoes, 136. 

Mould, 1365. 

Moya Grass (Pennisetum Alopecu^ 
rus), i6q. 

Mucor sp., 364. 

Mucuna utihs (= Stizolobium deer- 
ingianum), 569. 

Mulatinos Phaseolus vidgaris, Var., 
76. 

Mules ; Dactic Secretion in I'^iimated 
Mule, 74. Breeding in Tunisia, 
81. In Fiji, 82. In Italian Somali¬ 
land, 83. 

Mungo (Phaseolus aureus), 

Musa spp., 1004. 

Musa iextilis, 333. M. pmadisiaca, 

i3i(). 

Mushroom : Possibilities in India, 
433 - 

Mustard : Vitality of Seeds, 233. 
Cultivation in Guam, T0O4 

Myoporum platycarpum : Analysis of 
Exudation from, C99. 

Myrabolan: Tannin Value, 172. 


Napikr Grass (Pennisetum purpu- 
reum), 711, 712. 

Narcissus spp., 583. 

Nasturtium sylvestre, 582. 

Necator suillus, 839. 

Nematodirus mauritanicus, 70. 

Nephelium spp., 1031, 1304. 

Neurotrichus gibbsii, 1092. 

New Hebrides : Technological Value 
of Cottons, 1299. 

New South Wales : Alfalfa production 
under Irrigation, 261. Analysis of 
Mangolds, 262. Feeding and Con¬ 
tact Experiments with St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum perforatuin), 736. 
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Nghien {Nephehum sp.), 1304. 

Nicotians ; N, rustica, 1313. N. Ta- 
bacum var. havanensis, 240. 

Nigeria: Crop Production, 1130. 

Nipa, Palm: As Source of liquid 
Fuel. 1367. 

Nittx>gen : Influence of Certain Fer¬ 
tiliser Salts on Growth and Ni¬ 
trogen Content of Some Legumes, 
18. Nitrogen and Root Space as 
Factors limiting the Yield of Maize 
in IJgypt, 23. World's Nitrogen 
Products, 144. Chlorine Index as 
Comparative Measure of Nitrogen 
Content of Soils, 231. Nitrogen 
Fixation, 801, 803. Nitrogen In- 
dUvStry in Gennany, 1140. Re¬ 
lation between Nitrogen in Soil 
and Livestock I^armmg, 926. Ni¬ 
trite Ferment, 1020. Fixation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen in Kgypt. 
1029. Ammonia as basal and fi¬ 
nal Product in Transformation of 
Nitrogen by Plants, 1285. See 
also Soils and Manures. 

Norway : Sources of Fixed Nitrogen, 
144. Forestry. 439. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals, 587. Process for Manufacture 
of Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. 

Novtus cardtnalis, 135. 

Numida spp., 1329, 

" Nutritive Squassi ", 77. 

Nuttalia spp. : Cause of Piroplasmo- 
-sis, 66. 


Oats : Effect of Liming, lo. Rela¬ 
tion of Organic Matter and P^eeding 
Power of Plant to Utilisation of 
Rock Phosphate, 13. Kanota: 
Early Oat introduced into Ransas, 
U. S. A., 35. Manganese Content 
of Seeds, 150. Sodium Chloride 
Content, 185. Selection, 241, 819. 
Svalof Odal, New Early Variety of 
White Oats to North Sweden, 243. 
Inheritance of Character " Yellow 
Striping of Leaves " in Oat, *244. 


Mansholt III, Var. resistant to 
Lodging, 256, Selection and Hyb¬ 
ridisation Experiments in Sweden, 

397. Researches on Question of 
Fatuoid Mutation of Avena sativa, 

398. Influence of Rain on the 
Hay-Crop, 540. Orion of Svalof. 
Early Black Var , 556. Oats as Pig 
Pig Feed,,617. Culture in Furrows, 
923. Assimilability of Various 
Phosphatic Manures, 1027. Yields 
in Germany, 1028. As Cattle Feed 
1072. As Pig Feed, 1082. Di¬ 
gestibility of Oats and Tare Silage, 
1190. Cultivated Area in Morocco, 
1288. Market Price of Oat Feeds 
in Germany. 1327. See also Che¬ 
mistry and Physiology, Feeds, and 
Plant Breeding. 

Oba sulu, 443. 

Oils: Extraction of Grape Pip Oil 
by means of the Dutch " Tordoir ", 
99. Paraflin from Colza Oil, too. 
Oil of GeiUvSbok Beans {Bauhmia 
esculenta), 162 Oil-Bearing Sun¬ 
flower, 170. Safflower Oil, 227. 
Olive Oil: In Corfu, 361. In Spain, 
265. In Greece, 1099, 1370. Illipe 
Nuts (Shorea stenoptera) and other 
Dipterocarps yielding Oil, 266. 
Physic or Purging Nut (Jatropha 
Cufcas), Value of Oil, 267. Ohve 
Oil Value of Seeds of Momordtea 
cochinchtnensis, 368. Bay Oil, 368. 
Improvement of Oil Bearing Sun¬ 
flower, 559. Economic Value of 
Sunflower Oil, 431. Oil from Pips 
of French Grapes, 495. Chaul- 
moogra Oil, 697, 721. New Type 
of Copal Oil from Belgian Congo. 
869. Less-Known Vegetable Oils 
and Fats of Japan, 1169. Atlas 
Cedar Wood Oil, 1322. Codhver 
Oil; Effect on Leg Weakness in 
Newly hatched chickens, 1350. Pro¬ 
duction of Oil Seeds and Vegetable 
Oils in Bessarabia, 1300. 

Oil Palm : Suggested Improvements 



in Nigeria, X130. Hxperimental 
Station proposed in Ivory Coast 
and at Bahottiey, ir68, Palm 
Oil as Motor Fuel, 1358. 

Okra: Cultivation in Ouam, 1064. 

Olea europaea, 1031, 1316. 

Olives: Past ai^ Future of Olive 
Growing in Libya. 49. Cultivation 
and Production in Spain. 265. In 
Corfu, 361 In Algeria, 535. In 
South-West of U. S. A., 1058. Fac¬ 
tors affecting Quality of ripe Oli¬ 
ves sterilised at high Tempera¬ 
tures, 635. Production of Table 
Olives in Italy, 959. Observa¬ 
tions on the Flower, 1167. Olive 
Oil, Production in Greece, 1099, 
1370. 

Olive taiahi {Olea europaea), 1031. 

Onion: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
130. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Onohrychis saliva, 553, 812. 

Opium Poppy : Factors induencing 
Alkaloid intent and Yield of 
Latex in India, 428. 

Opuntia : O, europaea, 1316. O. Fi- 
cus~indica, 1316. Opuntia spp., 
535 - 

Orange : Development of Navel Oran¬ 
ge Industry in U. S. A., 225. Chan¬ 
ges occurring in the course of Pre¬ 
servation, 332. See also Citrus 
Fruits. 

Orchids : Non-symbiotic Germination 
of Seeds, 1158. 

“ Oro " {Phaseolus panduratus), 1051. 

Oryza saliva, see Barley. 

Oryzopsis spp., 258. 

Osyris lenuifolium, 54, 

Oxytropis LamberH, 590. 


Pacaya {Chaemaedorea sp.), 1031. 
Pacayito {Chamaedorea sp.), 1031. 
Pachyrhizus tuberosus, 1064. 

Packing and Transport: Apple Pack¬ 
ing Houses, 200. Packing House 


for Tobacco, 201. Transport of 
Market Produce by Aeroplane, 206. 

Padank {Pterocarpus spp.), 442. 

Pal t'sai {Brassica pechinensis), 1031. 

" Pampuan " {Icknanihus candicans), 
1051. 

Panicum spp., 33, 169,^ 258, 711, 902, 
1051, 1053. 1294. 

Papain, 176. 

Papaya : In Guam, 1064. 

Paper : Paper Mulch for Pineapples 
and Sugar Cane, 579. Utilisation 
of Rubber Latex, 636. Spar It na 
Townsendi as Paper Making Ma¬ 
terial, 1176. 

Para Grass {Panicum spp.), 169, 1054. 

Parsley : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407, Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Parsnip : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

Parlhenium argenlalum, 715. 

Paspalum: P. dilatalum, 1054. P. 
scrobiculalum, 711, 1294. P. vtr- 
galum, 711, 1294. Paspalum spp., 
258, 1051. 

Passiflora spp., 1051. 

Pasto imperial {Paspalum scoparium), 
1051. 

Pasture : Basic Slag, Effect of, upon 
Grassland, 14. Pastures in Fiji, 

82. Method for calculating 

the Production of Pastures, 160. 
Comparison of Methods of Feed¬ 
ing Maize and Tankage to Pigs 
on Red Clover and Rape Pastures, 
193. Utilisation of Grazing Gro¬ 
unds of the Deforested Lands of 
the South of U. S., 290. Advant¬ 
ages of Temporary Pasture on 
Sheep Farms* 294. Pasturing of 
Pigs, 1082. Species of Rumex in 
GrassX^ds, 1295. Effect of Crude 
Phosphates and ^ Basic Slags on 
Quality of Hay and Pastures, 1296. 
Lucerne as Pasture for Pigs, 1437. 
Expediency of rearing Swine on 
Grass, 1346. Rape as Valuable 
Pasture for Pigs, 1348. 
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Patola {Luffa aegypHaca), 1064. 
Patwa {Hibiscus cannahinus), 227. 

Pavetta indica, X031. 

Peach: Bessication of Fruit, 993. 

Peanut: Sodium Chloride Content, 
185. Change in the Fat of Peanut 
Fed Rabbits, 187. Selection in 
Brazil, 241. Yield etc. in S. Africa, 
709. For Fattening Pigs, 1082. 
Studies in Senegal, 116S. Arachis 
hypogaea, 1316. 

Pears: New Test for Maturity of 
Fruit, 958. Bessication of Fruit, 
993 - 

Peas: Effect of Eiming, 10. In¬ 
fluence of Certain Fertiliser Balts 
on Growth and Nitrogen Content, 
18. Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Cultural Tests in Brazil, 241. 
Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 407, 
Nitro-culture Tests, 696. Corre¬ 
lation between Colour of Spermo- 
derm and Shape of Seeds, 821. 
Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Peat: Nitrogen Content, 17. Soil 
Acidity and Composition of Peat 
Bog. 917. 

Pecan (Carya olivaeformts), 535. 

Pechay {Brassica chinensis), 1064. 

Pehalonga Grass, 1294. 

Pellonja, 1032. 

Penictlhum spp., 364. 

Pennisetum: P, clandesiinum, 1294. 
P. longisiylum, 568. P. spicatum, 
1056. Pennisetum spp., 169, 258, 
259 » 535 » 709, 712* 

Pentacme burmanica, 442. 

Pepino {Solanum muricatum), 1031. 

Pepper : Cultivation in Guam, 1064, 

Perea fluvialis, 1354. 

Perennial Canary Grass {Phalaris 
butbosa), 1294. 

Perilla ocymoides, 1169. 

Persea spp., 1031. 

Per Sica Davidiana, 535. 

Petroselinum sativum^ 1316. 

Phalaris : Ph, bulbosa, 42, 1294. 

Phalaris spp., 33, 258, 535. 


Phaseolus : Ph. lunatus, 37, 1064. 

Ph, Mungo, 1316. Ph, vulgaris, 
as Stock Peed, 76. Selection, 156, 
Phaseolus, spp. 10, 696, 1051. 

Philippines: Buck Feeding Experi¬ 
ments, 90. Instruction and In¬ 
vestigation in Plant Breeding at 
the College of Agriculture, 153. 
Variation and Correlation of Char¬ 
acters among Rice Varieties, 155. 
Present Position of Agriculture, 
360. Rice Cultivation, 409. For¬ 
estry Journals, 587. Food Plants, 
697. Horses, 741. Improvement 
of Sugar Cane by Selection, 823. 
Selection of Sweet Potatoes, 945. 
New and Noteworthy Plants, 1031. 

Phleum: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Composition by Weight, 1296 
Phi. praiense, 582. Phi. spp., 258, 

259. 540. 

Phoenix dactylifera, 1316. 

Phoma spp., 803. 

PhragmiPis : P. communis, 78. Ph. 
Karka (= P. Roxburghii), 169. 

Phylocarpus septenirionalis, 1031. 

Physa fontinalis, 1353. 

Picea: P. Meyeri, 1031. P. nigra, 
917 - 

Pigs : Gascon and Lauraguaise 
Breeds in France, 192. Fattening, 
193. Census in Philippines, 360. 
Improved German Pig as Means of 
improving Swine in Gorizia (Italy), 
615. Influence of Age upon Ferti¬ 
lity of Sows, 616. Stock in North- 
West Morocco, 680. Breeding: In 
England, 749. In Germany, 1344; 
1345. In Australia, 1344. In Tu¬ 
scany, 1349. Effect of Rationing 
on Bevelopment, 751. Bisease of 
Young Pigs consequent on Bry 
Years,*84o. Iberian Breed in Spam, 
860. Effect of Breeding on linma- 
ture Sows, 861. Large Black Pigs of 
England, 750; of Italy, 859. ' Gar- 
gano Breeds in Italy, 970. Sar¬ 
dinian Pig, 971. Gloucestershire 
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Old Spot Pigs, 983. Pasturing, 
1082. Net Costs and Profits of 
Breeding, 1215. Reduction in Cost 
of Stock and Products, in U. 8. A., 
1210. Rearing Young Pigs without 
Milk Rations, 1339. Summer Pig 
Breeding in Germany, 1340. De¬ 
velopment and Feeding of Pure 
Bred Yorkshire Pigs,«i342. Bava¬ 
rian Breed “ Landrasse ’* in Process 
of Extinction, 1343. Expediency 
of Rearing Swine on Grass, 1346. 
Breeding Autumn-Farrowed Pigs 
in U. S. A., 1341. See also Ana¬ 
tomy, Breeding, Feeds, Hygiene 
of Livestock and Stock Raising. 

Pigeon : Colour Inheritance, 283. 

Pigeon Pea (Cajanus indicus), 1064. 

Pimenta acris, 368. 

Pine : Relations between Soil Type 
and Root Form of Seedlings, 
921. Corsican Pine, 1320. 

Pineapple : Utilisation of Paper as 
Mulch in Hawaii, 579. Ananas 
sagenaria, 1166. Notes on Culti¬ 
vation, 1314. 

Pimis : P. scGpuloritm, 921. P. syl^ 
vestris : Manganese Content of 
Seeds, 150. Pmws spp., 916, 1021, 

I22T, 1319. 

Piropiasma spp. : Cause of Piroplas- 
mosis, 66. On Cattle, 174. 

Piteira {Fourcroya gigantea), 1166. 

Pithecolobium Unguis-Cati, 368. 

Pisum spp., 553, 696. 

Planorbis marginata, 1353. 

Plantago : P. lanceolata, 582, P. me¬ 
dia, 1033. 

Plant Breeding: Pure Line and Pure 
Chain. Contribution to Terminology 
of Genetics, 25. Barley Hybrids, 
especially from Standpoint of Fix¬ 
ity of Segregation of Characters 
in F2, 26. Linkage Relations in 
Maize, 27. Type and Variability 
in Kafir {Andropogon Sorghum), 28. 
Relation between Appearance of 
Globe Mutant in Datura Stramo¬ 


nium and Behaviour of Chromoso¬ 
mes, 29. Number of Chromoso¬ 
mes in Lactuca spp., 30.*' Akala '* 
(Rubus Macraei), Endemic Hawai-, 
an Raspberry and Possibilities of 
Improvement by Hybridisation and 
Selection, 31. “ TahgeloloNew 

Citrus Fruit obtained by Crossing 
the " Sampson Tangelo with 
Citrus decumana, 32. Instruction 
and Investigation in Plant Breed¬ 
ing at the College of Agriculture in 
the Philippines, 153. Genetic Be¬ 
haviour of Spelt Form in Crosses 
between Trittcum Spelia and Tr. 
sativum. Possibility of obtaining 
Synthetic Forms of Wheat, 154. 
Variation and Correlation of Char¬ 
acters among Rice Varieties cul¬ 
tivated in the Philippines, 155. 
Leaf-Tissue Production and Water 
Content in a Mutant Race of 
Phaseolus vulgaris as compared 
with the Parental Race, 156. 
Production of Varieties of Bean 
with Mottled Seeds, 157. Cotton 
Selection, 158. Plant Breeding 
Institutes in Great Britain, 226. 
Work of Phytotechnical Station at 
Gayerovo (Parana), Brazil, 241. 
Hereditary Behaviour of a Dwarf 
Form of Barley in Japan, 242. 
Svalofs Odal, New Early Variety 
of White Oats suited to North 
Sweden, 243. Inheritance of Char- 
racter Yellow Striping of Leaves 
in the Oat, 244. Inheritance of 
Character, Crinkly Leaf in Maize, 
245. Sectorial Chimera obtained 
by crossing two'Varieties of Maize 
in India, 246. Case of Dimor¬ 
phism in Rice connected with Se¬ 
gregation Phenomena, 247. On 
the Fixity of Characters in New 
Hybrid Potatoes, 248. Pure-Line 
Selection of Bundelkhand cottons 
in India, 249. Male-Sterility in 
Flax subject to Two Types of 
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Segregation, Ambilateral and Uni¬ 
lateral, 250. Bud Variations of 
l^conomic Importance in the Sugar 
Cane, 251. Breeding Experiments 
with Roselle (Htbiscus Sabdariffa), 
252. Observation on Heredity at 
the Phytotechnical Station at Abed 
(Denmark), 395. New Vine Selec¬ 
tion Station in Austria, 396. Se¬ 
lection and Hybridisation with 
Object of obtaining Types of Oats 
for Norrland (N. Sweden), 397. 
Fatuoid Mutation of Avena satixm, 
398. Behaviour of Hybrids Me- 
dicago sattva x M. falcata from 
Standpoint of Production of Types 
of Lucerne suitable for Central 
Sweden, 400. On Origin of New 
Line of Red Clover with Short 
Corolla Tube, 401. Fertilisation 
of Red Clover (Trtfohnni praiefise) 
ill Germany, 402, Genetic Beha¬ 
viour of New Seed Colour in Trt- 
folium pratense, in Sweden, 403. 
Histological Characters of Root 
of Sugar Beet from Point of View 
of Selection, 404 Rice Selection 
m Philippines, 40Q. Improvement 
of Civitella ” Variety of Wheat 
by Individual Selection in Tus¬ 
cany, 554. “ Rubin Early 

Spring Wheat for Central Sweden 
obtained by Crossing the Native 
Dala Variety with Kolben of 
Svalof, 555. Orion of Svaldf, 
Early Black Variety of Oat for 
Norrland obtained by the Cross 
Ligowo X 0668 , 556. Enumeration 
of the Dominant Characters of 
Barley, 557. Behaviour of the 
Character RamiBed Female In¬ 
florescence in the Cross of Maize 
Plants having Normal Ears, 558, 
Improvement of Oil Bearing Sun¬ 
flower by Selection, 559. On Ad¬ 
visability of Selecting the Native 
Tobaccos in Bulgaria, 560. Dif¬ 
ficulties in Improvement of Fruit 


Trees by means of Crossing and 
Selection. 561. Possibility of Trans¬ 
mitting by Vegetative Propaga¬ 
tion the Character of High Pro¬ 
ductivity in certain Apple Trees, 
562. Means of obtaining by Suit¬ 
able Crossing, Varieties of Grapes 
without Pips, 563. Problem 
of Maize Selection in Kenya 
(Africa), 705. Improvement by 
Selection of Agave Sisalana, 706. 
Yellow Stripes on Leaf, a Heredi¬ 
tary Character of Maize, 707. 
Morgan’s Theory of Mechanism 
of Chromosomes, Applicability to 
Problems of Plant Genetics, 816. 
Selection of Bianchetta and 
Gentil Rosso Wheats at An- 
dria in Apulia (Italy), 717. Nat¬ 
ural Hybrids of Wheat Rye at 
Saratov (Russia), 8 t8 . Hybrids 
Red Rustproof x Black Tartar¬ 
ian Oats, 819, Improvement of 
Sorghum by Crossing and Selec¬ 
tion, 820. Correlation between 
Colour of the Spermoderm in Peas 
and Shape of Seeds, 821. Self- 
pollination and Cross-pollination in 
Coconut Palm, 822. Improve¬ 
ment of Sugar Cane by Selection, 
in Philippines, 823. Improvement 
by Crossing and Selection of Rasp¬ 
berry {Rubus idaues) and Black¬ 
berry {Rubus fruiicosus) in U. S. A., 
824, S. B. Y. and Bio. 38. Two 
New Varieties of Sweet Potato, 
945. Pedigree Selection of C^t- 
tingen Rye (Germany), 1286. 

Pleiocarpidta, 1032, 

Plum : Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Poa : P. compressay 393, P. pra- 
tensiSy 150, 193, 582. P. irivialis^ 
1296. Poa Spp., 1031. 

Podocarpus elata^ 699. 

Poland: Potassic Deposits. 1147. 

Polychroa (= Pellonicf^y 1032. 

Poon {Sterculia foetida), 430. 

Polygonum spp., 10, 33. 9bb. 



Poplars : In Algeria, 535. 

Poppy : Cultivation of Opium Poppy 
in Bulgaria and Macedonia, 957. 
Cropped Area and Yield of CHI 
in Bessarabia, 1300. 

Populus pekinensi$, 535. * 

Portia (Thespesia populnea), 430. 

Porto-Rico: Yam C^ulture, 39. Pos¬ 
sibilities of Growing Camphor Tree, 
52, Banana-Growing, 177. Su¬ 
gar Cane Varieties, 718. Manu¬ 
facture of Tapioca Starch, iioo. 
Skin-Diseases among livestock, 

* 1185, 

Portugal: Forestry Journals, 587. 

Portuguese India : Interplanting on 
Coconut Estates, 430. 

Portulaca sp*, 1316. 

" Postomeira " {Eriosema crinitum), 
1051. 

Potamogeton natans, 1353. 

Potatoes: Carbonication, Effect of, 
19. Development of Tubers; Ex¬ 
periments in U. 8., 163. Storage; 
Comparative Effect of Light and 
Darkness, 205. Selection in Bra¬ 
zil, 241. Fixity of Characters in 
New Hybrid, 248. Investigations 
on Storage during Hot Season in 
W. India, 331. Cultivation in 
Corfu, 361. In Chili, 527. In 
Guam, 1064. Cost of Milk Pro¬ 
duction in France, 764. Effect of 
Borax in Fertilisers on Growth and 
Yield, 1152. Influence of Weight 
of Set on the Crop, 1162. Supposed 
Degeneration of Potato, 1163. Seed 
Propagatio in Assam (India), 1250. 

Poultry : Turkey Rearing in Sologne, 
France, 88. Shortening the Incu¬ 
bation Period by Exposing Eggs 
to Radium Emanation; Experi¬ 
ments in Austria, 89. Comparative 
Efficiency of Animal and Plant 
Protein in Stimulating Egg Pro¬ 
duction 1, Duck Feeding Experi¬ 
ments in the Philippines, 90. First 
Egg-laying Competition in France, 


194. Rejuvenescence, 450. Rear¬ 
ing in Utah, U. S., 603. Four 
New Breeds of Fowls, 618. Croad 
Langshan Breed, 619. Treatment 
of Contagious Entero-Hepatitis in 
Turkeys with Ipecacuanha, 620. 
Inheritance of Silky Plumage in 
Fowls, 621. Respective Influences 
of Cock and Hen in Egg Produc¬ 
tion, 622. Dry den Method of choos¬ 
ing Laying Hens, 623. Duck as 
an Egg Layer, 624. Diseases Trans- 
missable to Man, 733. Rate of 
Growth of Domestic Fowl, 752. 
Nutrient Requirements of Grow¬ 
ing Chicks, 753. Clover Flour and 
Grape Pip Flour in Feeding, 754. 
Duck Hybrids, 755. Problems of 
Incubation, 756. Rearing in Cy- 
renaica, 757. Feeding Methods in 
U. S. A., 758. Bresse Breed, 862. 
" CoUoncas de Aretes" of Chill 
{Gallus inauris), little known South 
American Species of Fowl, 863. 
Egg Laying Characteristics, of 
Hen, 864. Distribution of Enzy¬ 
mes in Alimentary Canal of Chick¬ 
en, 1083. Rearing of Geese in 
U. S. A., 1205. Reduction in 

Cost of Stock and Products in 
U. S. A., 1210. Hybridising in 

Genesis of Chickens, 1329. Effect 
of Cod-Liver Oil in ** Leg Weak¬ 
ness " in Newly Hatched Chickens, 
1350. “ 'I'ype ” in Poultry Breed- 

1351- Intensive Chicken Rear¬ 
ing, 1352. 

Preservation: Potato Storage, 205, 
331. Changes occurring in Oran¬ 
ges in course of Preservation, 332, 
Causes of. Inferiority of Manila 
Hemp Fibres in recent Consign¬ 
ments, 333. Chemico-Bacteriologic- 
al Study of Different Qualities of 
Silaged Forages, 503. Grape Pre¬ 
servation in Aim^ria, 586. Pre«ster- 
vation of Acorns and Beech-Mast, 
589. Unusual Odour of Whole- 
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some Meat on Refrigerator, 775. 
Preservation of Forage by Means of 
Blectric Current, 776. Analyses 
of Italian Preserved Fruits, 1104. 

** Prima Vera" {= White Maho¬ 
gany), 442. 

Prosopis juhflora, 808. 

Prunus spp., 535, 1031, 1316. 

Prussic acid, see Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia, 1319. 

Psidium: P. Guayava, 430. Psidium 
spp.» 535- 

Psoroptis communis» 1185. 

Psychotria bacteriophila, 1031. 

Psychotrta spp., 1051. 

Pterocarpus spp., 54, 442. 

Pulex irritans, 362. 

Pumpkin : Bffect of Seeds on Kid¬ 
ney Excretion, 578. 

Punica Granatum, 1316. 

Pussur (Qarapa moluccensis), 172. 

Pynima (Lagerstroemia Flos-Peginae), 
442. 

Pynkado {Xylia dolahriformis), 442. 

Pyrenaria, 1032. 

Pyrethrum : Cultivation in Switzer¬ 
land, 1175. 

Pyrus spp., 1031. P. Malus, 1316. 

Queensi^and : Cotton Production, 
418. 

Quercus spp. : Indicators of Soil 
Types, 1013, For tanning, 1304. 

Rabbit : Natural Spiiillosis, 182. 
Changes in Fat when fed on Pea¬ 
nuts, 187. Colour Inheritance, 
283. Horse-Chestnuts as a Food, 
303. Spirochetosis, 734. Disease of 
Newly Bom Rabbits, 1326. 

Radish ; Prices of Seeds in U. S. A,, 
407. Horse-Radish in Guam, 1064, 
Cultivation, in Guam, 1064. 

Rape: Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. Cropped Area and 
Yield in Bessarabia, 1300. As 
Valuable Pasture for Pigs, 1348. 


Raphanus satiyus, 33. 1316. 

Rapisttum orientate, 33. 

Raspberry : Improvement by Cross¬ 
ing and 6election, 824. Dessica- 
tion of Fruit, 993. 

Ray Grass, Italian, 150. 

Red Rhodes Grass {Eustachys pe- 
trea), 711, 1294. 

Red Top: Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. 

Reed, Common : Use as Cattle Food, 
78 - 

Reindeer : Rearing in Canada, 628. 

Resinous Plants: Blumea balsamifera, 
174. Cuica Resin from Cercidium 
sptnosum, 175. Copal, 1172. 

Rhtzophora mucronata, 172, 1304. 

Rhizopus nigricans, 364. 

Rhodes Grass {Eustachys Guyana), 
711, 1294. 

Rhodesia, see Africa South. 

Rhodesian Tussock Grass (Setaria 
Lindenbergiana), 711, 1294. 

Rhynchosia spp., 1051. 

Rice : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13., Wild Rice in Brazil, 21. 
Varieties tested in Valencia (Spain), 
35. Production in Brazil, 135. 
Variation and Correlation of Char¬ 
acters among Varieties cultivated 
in the Pliilippines, 155. Satis¬ 
factory Results obtained in Italy 
with Variety from U. S. A., 161. 
Sodium Chloride Content, 185. Di¬ 
morphism, 247. Yield in the Phi¬ 
lippines, 360. Cultivation in the 
Philippines, 409. In Messena, 
Greece, 410. Phosphatic Require¬ 
ments, 411. Competition in Rice 
Transplanting in Province of No¬ 
vara (Italy), in 1921, 1048. Cul¬ 
tivation in Nigeria, 1130. Selec¬ 
tion in Assam (India), 1250. Pos¬ 
sible Correlation between Fertility 
of Soils under Rice and; their 
Titration Curves, iijiOz, Cultiva¬ 
tion in Sarawak, 1291. Fertilis- 
ing Valu6 of Keeping Carp in Ri- 
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cefields, i354- As Source of Al¬ 
cohol, 1367. 

Ricinus communis, 33, 1252. 

Roach, 1354. 

Rollinia spp., 1031. 

Rosas, 827. 

“ Rosa dos Campos iDipladenia il- 
lustris vars.). 

Rose : Preparation of Otto* of Ro¬ 
ses, 767. 

Roselle, 420, 1064. 

Rottboellia compressa var. fascictdata, 
1051. 

Roumania; Hoise-Breeding, 845. 

Rubber : Rubber lyatex for Paper 
making, 036. Rubber Content of 
North American Plants, especially 
Asclepia spp. and Apocynum spp., 
715. Cover Crops on Young Rub¬ 
ber Plantations, 716. Yield in 
Bahia (Brazil), 1131. Cultivation 
of Soil in Rubber Plantations, 
1305* 3lso Hevea. 

Ruhus : R. Macraei, 31. Rubus ^pp. 
687, 824, 1031. 

Ruellia spp., 1051. 

Rumex \ R, acetosa. 591. i?. pul- 

cher, 33. Rumex spp., 1295. 

Rural Economics : Cost of Producing 
one Quintal of Grapes in the Dis¬ 
trict of Asti, Piedmont (Italy), 
98. Cost of Milk Production in 
N. American States, 490. Kval- 
uation of Risk in Agricultural 
Enterprises and Insurance of Crops 
against Adverse Weather Condi¬ 
tions, 370. Cost of Rice Pro¬ 
duction in the Philippines, 409. 
Cost of Colt Breeding up to 
Three Years in U. S., 452. 

Farm Organisation in Bohemia, 
485. Timber Costs in France, 
726. Cost of Maintaining Milch 
Cows in Michigan, 743. Cost of 
producing Wheat on 481 Farms in 
Various States in N. America, 
763. Cost of Production of Wheat, 
Beet, Potatoes and Milk in France, 


764. Cost of Milk Production in 
Maryland, XJ. S. A., 768. Pro¬ 
duction of Targe and Small Farms 
in Sweden, 987. Cost of Growing 
Ghessab {Pcnnisetum spicatunn), in 
Syracuse (Sicily), 1056. Cost of 
Manual Tabour in Milk Produc¬ 
tion, 1214. Comparison between 
Net Costs and Profits of French 
Stock Breeding 1913-21, 1215. 

Reduction in Values of Farm Pro¬ 
ducts, in U. S. A., 1216. Feeds 
Cost of a Heifer from Birth until 
Beginning of first Tactation Pe¬ 
riod, . 1095. Variations m Cost 
and Sale Prices of Butter before 
the War and from 1913-21 in 
IT. S. A., 1096. Cost in Germany 
of some Feeds and t kg. of Starch 
Equivalent, 1327. Value of An¬ 
imal Products in Relation to Crop 
Yield since 1919 in U. S. A., 
1361. Plant Foods and Human 
Foods, 1362. 

Rural New Yorker : Potato Var., 163. 

Russia : Forestry Journals, 587. For¬ 
ests of Tettonia, 960. Produc¬ 
tion of Agricultural Machinery in 
the XTkraine, 1207. Sugar Indus¬ 
try before and after the War, 
1220. Cultivation of Tobacco, 1312 
in Crimea. 

Rye : Utihsation of Rock Phosphate, 
13. Digestibihty Coefficients of 
Rye Straw disintegrated by Va¬ 
rious Methods, 184. Sodium Chlor¬ 
ide Content, 185. Wheat Rye 
Natural Hybrids in Russia, 818. 
Pedigree Selection of Gottingen 
Rye, 1286. Area cultivated in M[o- 
rocco, 1288. 

Rye Grass (Lolium spp.), 41. . 

Sabicu {Lysiloma Sabicu), 442. 

Saccharomyces spp., 1219. 

Saccharum spp., 169, 258, 535, 699, 
1367. 


/ 
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Safflower: Cultivation in India, 431. 

Sainfoin: Effect of Nitrogenous Ma* 
nures oii Yidd, 694. Influence of 
Hfynidity on Growth of Unhusk¬ 
ed and Husked Seeds, 812. 

Salof macrostigma, 197. 

Salira pratensis, 1033. 

Salix Humboldtiana, 535. 

Salsola Kali, 33. 

Salvia Hempsteadiana, 1031. 

Sandal Wood, 54. 

Sansieviera spp., 419. 

Santalina mada^ascariensis, 54. 

Santalum spp., 54. 

Sapium sehiferum, 1303. 

Sarawak : Rice Planting, 1291. 

^arcoptes scabiei, 1185. 

Sardinia : Varieties of Wheat Grown, 
826. Development of Stock Breed¬ 
ing, Q71. 

SarocysHs hlanchardii, 274. 

Sauerkraut, 1230. 

Scandix Pectcn Veneris, 33. 

Scapanus townsendii, 1092. 

Sclerotinia ctnerea, 1284. 

" Sebakh 148. 

Secamone elliptica, 590. 

Sechium edule, 1064. 

Seeds: Grain Tests in India, 227. 
Determination of Value by Bio¬ 
chemical Means, 253. Bio-Chem¬ 
ical Index for determining Vitality 
of Seeds, 405. Exportation of Red 
Clover Seed from Czecho-Slovakia, 
^o(>. Decline in Price of Vegetable 
Seeds in U. S., since 1918, 407. 

Rapid Detentiination of Germ¬ 
inating Power, 825. Sowing of 
Seeds and Scattering of Fertilisers 
simultaneously, 924. Investiga¬ 
tion on Hard Seed Germination, 
946. Influence of Weight and Size 
of Seeds as Factors influencing 
Yield, roll. On Catalysis of Seeds, 
1044. Development of Mutilated 
Se^s of Maize, 1161. Seed Trade 
in Belligerent Countries, 287. 

Selangan batu, 443. 


Seriah (Hcpea sp.), 443. 

Sericulture: Breeding in Tripoli- 
tania, 91. Introduction into Col¬ 
umbia, 92. Possibilities of Rear¬ 
ing the Bri Silkworm (Attacus ri- 
cini) in Egypt, 93. Notation of 
Shape of Cocoon and its Variation, 
297. Simple Method of obtain¬ 
ing Several Generations in the 
Same Year, 298. Crossing Experi¬ 
ments with Varieties having Bivol- 
tine Males, in Italy, 299. Con¬ 
nection between Hour of Gather¬ 
ing Mulberry Leaves and Silk 
Yield of Bombyx moril 300. Out¬ 
put of Cocoons in Syria, 464. Pe- 
brine in Italy, Causes of Persist- 
ance, 465. Use of Low Temperature 
to destroy Bombyx Chrysalids, 466. 
Acceleration of Development of 
Silkworm, 760. Presence and Si- 
gniflcance of numerous Bacter¬ 
ial Spores in Body of Silkworm 
Moth, 984. Sericiculture in Libya, 
1086. Value of Maintaining Even 
Temperature during incubation of 
Silkworm^s Eggs, 1087. Forced 
Hatching of Eggs with shortened 
Hibernation, 1088. Expediency of 
Testing a Modified Method of 
preparing Eggs in Comiection with 
Pebrine Infection, 1089. Duration 
of Virulence of Pathogenic Agent 
of Jaundice in Silkworm, 1090. 

Sesamum indtcum, 1316. 

Sesbania aculeata, 709, 1250. 

Sesbania aegyptiaca, 1174. 

Setaria spp. 33, 711, 966, 1051, 1294. 

Seychelles: Cinnamon Production, 
577 - 

Shade Plants; Temporary and Per¬ 
manent Shading of Cocoa, Cof¬ 
fee etc., 1174. 

Sheep : Rearing : In Italian Somlia- 
land 83, In U. S. A., 295. In 
Syria and Cilicia, 457.' In Morocco, 
680. In Italian Colonies, 682. In 
Tunisia, 843. In Tavoliere di Pu- 
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glia (Italy), 970. In Sardinia, 971. 
Gianges in Ccwposition of Sheep’3 
Milk during Lactation Period, 102, 
Rearing on Temporary Pastures in 
U. S. A., 294. Census in Philip¬ 
pines, 360, Studies in Sheep-Rear¬ 
ing at School for Shepherds, Ram- 
bouillet (France), 534. Fertility 
in Shropshire Sheep, 458. Lamb- 
Fattening Experiments in U. S. A., 
459. Herdwick Sheep, 613. In¬ 
tensive Feeding of Eweslat Lamb¬ 
ing Time, 614, Shropshire Breed, 
74b. Data to serve as Basis for 
Development of Systematic Pas¬ 
toral Industry in Cyrenaica, 747. 
Breeding in the Ancient Daunia 
(Italy), and the Carapellesi ", 
Sheep 748. Romney Marsh She- 
ep, 856. French Breed of La 
Charmoise, 854. Catalonia Breed, 
Spain, 835. Romney Marsh Bre¬ 
ed in New Zealand, 856. Present 
Condition of Merino Sheep Breed¬ 
ing in Australia, 857. Experi¬ 
ments in Industrial Crossing of 
Southdown Ram x Limousin Goat, 
981. Sheep-losses owing to Attacks 
of Dogs, 1186. Accidental Flora 
imported into Germany in Wool, 
1154. Sheep-Killing Dogs in U. S. 
A., n86. Net Costs and Profits of 
Breeding in France, 1215. Re¬ 
duction in Cost of Stock and Pro¬ 
ducts in U. S. A., 1210. See also 
Anatomy, Breeding, Feeds, Hygiene, 
of Livestock and Stock Raising. 

Shorea stenoptera, 266. - 

Sida spp., 1166. 

Silage : Theoretical and Practical 
Study of Ensilage of Forage Plants 
and Adaptation to Process of 
Requirement of Argwtina, 204. 
Comparison of different Kinds of 
Maize Silage and Sorghum Silage 
for fattening Cattle, 608. Silag- 
ed Forages for Milch Cows, 609. 
Maize Silage, 1052. Digestifayity 


of Oats and Tares Silage,. 
1190. 

Silene: 5 . dichosioma, 1257. 5 . gaU 

Uca, 33. 

Silybium Marianum, 33, 

Sinapsis spp., 33, 966. 

Sisal: Trial Tests in Algeria, 535. 

Sissoo {Dalbergia Sissoo), 442. 

Stsytnbrmm Stnapistrum, 33. 

Skunk : Mutations observed in Me- 
phitts, spp., 284. 

Snail, 1353. 

Sneezewort, Western (Helenium Ho^ 
opesii), 272. 

Soi, 1303. 

Soil: Specific gravity of Certain Soil 
Constituents from Point of View of 
Fineness of Soil Particles, 7. Ef¬ 
fect of Temperature upon absorb¬ 
ent Properties of Soils, 8. Rela¬ 
tion between Nitrogen Content of 
Soil and Yield of Indigo, 9. Hard- 
Pan in the Apulian Soils and its 
Origin, 140. Inversion of Sac¬ 
charose by Mineral Acidity of 
Soil, 142. Investigations on Soils 
and Fertilisers in U. S. A., 225. In 
Great Britain, 226. Evaporation 
and other Properties found to be 
cozmected with Soil Constitution, 
230. Chlorine Index as a Compara¬ 
tive Measure of the Nitrogen Con¬ 
tent of Soils, 231. Presence of 
Arsenic and Iodine in Soils and 
Subterranean Water in Argentina, 
232. Concentration of Hydrogen- 
Ion, 233. On Average Soil Tempe¬ 
rature, 374. Preparation of Soil 
Solution, 376. Connection betwe¬ 
en Hydrogen-Ion Concentration of 
Soils and their Need of Lime, 377, 
Stratification and Hydrogen-Ion 
Concentration of Soil in Relation to 
Leaching and Plant Succession with 
Special Reference to Woodlands, 

378. Carbon Coefficient for deter¬ 
mining Organic Matter .in Soil, 

379. Irrigation schemes in Niger 
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Tenltoiy of French Soudan, 381. 
Improvement of Arable I^and and 
Meadows in Czecho-Slovakia, 382. 
Temperature and Effects on Deve¬ 
lopment of Nodules of Legumi- 
nosae, 394. Clay as an Ampholyte, 

542. Partial Sterilisation of Soil 
by Means of Arseniate of Soda, 

543. Methods of studying Con¬ 
centration and Composition of Soil 
Solution, 688. Nitrogen Fixation in 
FMcaceae, 803. Fertility of Soils in 
(Greece, 900. Reactions between 
Soils and Various Chemical Com¬ 
pounds, 908. Almninium Salts in 
Soil, 909. Nature of Soil Acidity 
in North-East India, 910. Ni¬ 
trogen Economy in Soils, 912. 
Plant Cancers and their Relation 
to Soil; Studies on Beta vulgaris, 
915. Soil Factors and Plant 
(Growth. 910. Soil Acidity and 
Plant Composition of Peat Bog, 
917. Influence of Soil Reaction 
on Earth Worms, 918. Quanti¬ 
ty of Assimilable Phosphoric Add 
and Potassium in Soils, 919, Ne¬ 
cessity for defining Soil Types in 
Investigations on Yield, 920. Re¬ 
lations between Soil Type and Root 
Form of Pine Seedlings, 921, Plant 
Indicators of Soil Type, 1013. 
Control of Soil Moisture by means 
of Auto-Irrigators, 1014. Fac¬ 
tors infiuencing Determination of 
Sulphate in Soil, 1015. Presence 
of Cobalt and Nickel in Arable 
Soil, 1016. Carbon and Nitrogen 
Relations of Nitrite Ferment, 1020, 
Soil Fatigue, 1022, Effect of Fer¬ 
rous Sulphate on Soil, 1x35- Zinc as 
a Normal Constituent of Soil imder 
Cultivation, 1136. Base Exchange 
and Alkalinity in Egyptian Soils, 
1137, Determination of Organic 
Matter in Soil, 1138. Partial Ste- 
rilisatiosi, 1139. Influence of Plants 
upon Oxidation Processes in the 


Soil, 1141. Classification of Soil 
Moisture, 1142. Study of Soil of 
First Egyptian Zone (Gharbija), 
*-255. Study of Soil of Territory of 
Right Bank of the Diahlah (Meso¬ 
potamia), 1256. Aeration of Soil 
as Ecological Factor, 1257. Ef¬ 
fect of Soil Drying upon Soluble 
Soil Constituents, 1258. Reaching 
of Nitrate Salts of Caldmn, Sodium 
and Potassium from Soil by Rain, 
1259. Free Addity of Mineral 
Soils, 1260. Determinations of 
Concentration of Hydrogen-Ions 
by means of Clark's Hydrogen 
Electrode Apparatus, 1261. Pos¬ 
sible Correlation between Fertility 
of Soils under Rice and their 
Titration Curves, 1202. Effect of 
Magnesium ad Calcium in Dimestone 
upon Chemical Composition of 
Soil and on Plants, 1263. Dis¬ 
tribution of Phosphorous Ion on 
upper Layers of Soil in relation to 
Vegetation and Addition of various 
Salts, 1264. Oxidation of Sul¬ 
phur in Alkaline Soils, 1265. Bio¬ 
chemical Methods for determine 
ing Fertility, 1267. Effect of Ap¬ 
plication of various Salts on Nitro¬ 
gen-fixing Properties of Soil, 1268* 
Exchanges of Bases in Soil, 1271, 
See also Drainage and Irrigation. 

Soil Microbiology : Effect of ^Soil 
Conditions on Bacterial Life and 
Chemical Transportations; Capac¬ 
ity for Decomposing Mannite, 234* 
Studies on Clostridium Pastoria- 
num as Fixer of Nitrogen, 380. Use 
of Various Culture Media in charac¬ 
terising Actinomycetes, 689. Soil 
Fauna of Agricultural Land, 800. 
Influence of Salts on Bacterial 
Activities of Soil, 801. Influence 
of Azotobacter added to Soil, on 
Plant Growth, 802. Micro-oigati* 
isms of Sulphofication, 804. Soil 
Bacteriology, 904. Soil Acidity 



and Bacterial Activity. 911. Isol¬ 
ation of Sulphur-Oa^disiug Bac¬ 
teria irom Soil, 913- Method of 
Countmg Number of Fungi in 
SoU, 914. Tests of Vesuvian Bac¬ 
teriology. 1017. Influence of Moist¬ 
ure and Soluble Salts on Bacter¬ 
ial Activities of Soil,’ 1018. In¬ 
fluence of Hydrogen-Ion on Growth 
of Azotobacter, 1019. Effect of 
Tree Products on bacterial Acti¬ 
vities in Soil: Ammonification and 
Nitrification, 1021. Action of Car¬ 
bonic Acid liberated by Micro¬ 
organisms in improving Arable 
Eand, 1140. Bacteria Connected 
with Oxidation of Sulphur in Soil 

and Media used for Isolation Pur- 
* 

poses, 126b. 

Soja hisptda, 553, 703. 

Solatium \ S, auriculaium, 1051. S. 
melongena, 1064. 5 . muricatum, 

1031. S, nigrum, 582. Solanum 
spp., 1316. 

Solenopotes capillatus, 445. 

Somaliland: Livestock Census, 1921,83. 

Somaliland, Italian: Agricultural Con¬ 
ditions, 082. 

Sonneratia apetala, 172. 

Sorghum: Sorghum spp., 169, 709^ 
1051. Sodium Chloride Content of 
var. Feterita, and Sorghum Fod¬ 
der, 185. For Ensilage in Argent¬ 
ina, 204. Grain Sorghums versus 
Maize for fattening Lambs, 295. 
As Pig Food. 296, Experiments 
in Singapore with Sorghum vuU 
gare, 566. Sugar Sorghum, 567. 
Hydrocyanic Acid Content in S. 
extguum, 700. Prussic Add Con¬ 
tent, Poisonous Eflect on Cattle. 
728. Improvement by Crossing 
and Selection. 820, Forage Sor¬ 
ghums, 1055. 

Sorrel (Rumex Acetosa) : Possible poi- 
sonpus Efiedt on Cattle. 591 * H.ed 

* Sorrel^ Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate. 13. 


Soya : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate. 
13. Vitality of Seeds, 253. World 
Production, 257. Chemical Com¬ 
position, 413, Nitro-culture Ex¬ 
periments, 696. Effect of Difierent 
Reactions on Growth and Forma¬ 
tion of Nodules, 1293. 

Spain : Catalogue of Plants and Trees 
cultivated, 20, Cultivation and 
Production of Olive Tree, 265. 
Donkey of Catalonia, 287. Fer¬ 
tilisers, 544. Forestry Journals. 
587. Catalonia Sheep, 855. Po- 
tassic Deposits of Catalonia. 1277. 

Spanish Ash {Inga laurina), 368. 

Spartina: S. cynosuroid^s (= S.schre- 
ben), 169. 5 . Townsendt, Soil¬ 

binding and Paper Yielding Plant, 
1176. 

Spear Grass {Heferopogon contortus), 
169. 

Spergula maxima, 33. Spergula sp., 
966. 

Sphacelotheca Sorghi, 1055. 

Spigeha anthelmia, 1051. 

Sptnacia oleracea, 1316, 

Spinach : Manganese Content of Seeds 
150. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A.. 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Spirochaeta cuniculi, 182. 

Spondias mangifera, 430. 

Sponia micrantha, 1051. 

Sporoholus argutus, 1051. 

Spruce, Engelmann. 1319. Spruce, 
Sitka. Relation between Height 
and Meteorological Conditions, 1320. 

Squash : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

St. John's Wort {Hypericum per* 
foratum), 736. 

Staphylococcus spp., 592. 

Star Grass {Cynodon pleciostachyum), 

568. 

Stenotaphrumglabrum, 1051. 

Sterculia foeHda, 430. 

Stickleback, 1334. 

Sfizolobium Deeringianum * («= Mu* 
cuna uHlis), 569. 
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Stodk-Rai^g; Livestock in Eri¬ 
trea, 740. Correlation between 
lack of Nitrogen in Soil and Rais¬ 
ing of livestock, g26. Stock of 
TavoHere di Puglia (Italy), 970, 
Importance of Breeding heavy 
Draught Horses in Westphalia, 
1332. See also Breeding, Cattle, 
Goats, Horses, Pigs, and Sheep. 

Straits Settlements : Forests, 588. 

Stratioies aloides, 1033. 

Strawbeny : Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Streptococcus', S. laciicus, 501. S. 
pyogenes, 592. 

Strychnos spinosa, 103T. 

Stylosanthes viscosa, 1031. 

Styrax spp., 1031. 

Styzolohinm spp , 808 

Sudan : Irrigation Schemes in Niger 
Territory and Extension and Im¬ 
provement of Cotton Production, 

417- 

Sudan, French : Horses, 975* 

Sudan C^rass: Hydrocyanic Acid 
Content, 700. Yield in S. Africa, 
709. Forage Value in U. S, A., 
^055, Sudan Grass sp , 535 

Sugar Beet: Histological Characters 
of Root from Point of View of 
Selection, 404. Cultivation in Louis¬ 
iana. U. S. A , 423 Sugar Beet 
Pulp as Cattle Feed, 003 Ef¬ 
fect of Nitrogenous Manure, 094. 
Assimilability of various Phospha- 
tic Manures, 1027. Yields in Ger¬ 
many, 1028. Use of Refracto- 
meter in Individual Examination, 
1060. Role of Chemistry in Im¬ 
provement of Plants, ii6o. Cul¬ 
tivation in Louisiana, U. S., 423. 

Sugar Cane: Production in Brazil, 
135* IT31. In Philippines, 360. 
In Algeria, 579. Luce Sugar Cane 
Harvester, 199. Anatomy and 
Physiology of Sugar Cane in Cuba, 
240. Bud Variations, 251. Quali¬ 
ties of Java Seedling Canes, and 
suggested Introduction into Loui¬ 


siana, U. S. A., 270. Propaga¬ 

tion, New Methods in Cuba, 271. 
Tests in Montserrat, 368. Pa¬ 
per Mulching, 579. Importance of 
Technical Supervision on Planta¬ 
tions, (>83. Analysis of Fijian Wild 
Cane (Saccharum officinarum), var. 
(>). Germination and Preserva¬ 
tion of Pollen, 717. Varieties in 
Porto Rico, 718. Improvement by 
Selection, in Philippines, 823. Ex¬ 
periments with Nitrogenous Ma¬ 
nures in Java, 1059. Testing and 
Selection in Assam (India), 1250. 

Sugar Industry : Palm Sugar in 
Cambodia, 1311. As Source of Al¬ 
cohol, 1367. Value of Cane and 
Beet Sugars for Jam-Making, 1368. 

Sulla, 45. 

Sulphur : As a Factor in Soil Fertil¬ 
ity, 386 Probable Effect on Ad¬ 
dition to Soil, 348 Influence of 
Varying Amounts of Sulphur on 
Soil, 6()5 Micro-organisms of Sul- 
phofication, 804. Sulphur Con¬ 
tent of Alfalfa, 944. Sulphur In¬ 
dustry in Chili, 1153. Oxidation 
in Alkaline Soils, 1205. Bacteria 
connected, with Oxidation of Sul¬ 
phur in Soil, 1200. 

Sulphurous Acid : In Preserv^ed Ap¬ 
ple Juice, 1218. 

Sumatra * Tea Seed Production, 719. 

“Sundri'* {Hertiiera minor), 172. 

Stuifiower : Oil-bearing Sunflower in 
Italy, 170. Comparison of Silage 
with Darso Silage for Fattening 
Baby Beef, 190. Improvement of 
Oil Bearing Sunflower, 559 Com¬ 
position of Rhodesian Sunflowers, 
955. Cropped Area and Yield in 
Bessarabia, 1300. 

Superphosphate, See Manures. Phos- 
phatic. 

Swamp Couch Grass {Hernae^hria fa- 
sciculata), 711, 1294. 

Sweden : Sources of Kxcd Nitrogen, 
144. Experiments on Cause of 
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Formaticm of Bacteroids in Nodules 
of I^guminosae at Experimental- 
fSitet, Stockholm, 152. Selec¬ 
tion Experiments, 243, 397, 398. 
400, 555, 556. Forestry Journals, 
587. Production of Large and 
'Small Farms, 987. Programme of 
Swedish State Institute of Experi¬ 
mental Forestry for Period 1922- 
26, 1181. 

Swedes : Standard Deviation of Roots, 
538. 

Sweet Potato : In Montserrat (W. 
Indies), 368. Cultivation in Guam, 
1064. 

Swietenia macrophylla, 371. 

Switzerland : Sources of fixed Nitro¬ 
gen, 144. Cattle Judging at Shows- 
455 ‘ Forestry Journals, 587. Pisci, 
culture, 1091* Cultivation of Pyre 
thrum, 1175 

Symplocos ferrugmea (= S, javantca), 
X303- 

Syncephalastrum sp., 364. 

Syria: Sheep Breeding, 457. Pre¬ 
sent Condition of Sericulture, 464. 
Agricultural Implements, 903. 

Tabxjcki Grass {Andtopogon Sorghum 
vertictlliflorus), 1055. 

"‘Tafia", 148, 
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711, 1294. 
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Tamartx aphylla, T031. 

Tambookie Grass, 169. 

“ Tangaraca "*{Psychotria Marcgravii), 
1051. 

" Tangeldo ", 32. 

Tannin : Mangrove Species as Source 
of Tannin, 172. Tannin Content 
of some South Indian Wattles 
(Acacta spp.)* 574. Tannin Sub¬ 
stances of Tonkin, 1304. Tanning 
Substances in Indo-China, 1303. 

Tapioca: Manufacture of Tapioca 
Starch, 1100. 


Taraktogenus Kurzii, 721. 

Taraxacum officinale, 1033. 

Taro (Colocasia esculenta), 1064. 

" Taimgya ", 10. 

Tea: Possibilities of Growing in 
Italy, 425. Seed Production of 
Java and Siunatra, 71Q. * 

Teak, 430. 

Tecoma Leucoxylon, 368. 

Tecoma pentaphylla, 442. 

Tectona grandis, 430. 

Telanthera spp., 1031. 

Telha apoda, 197. 

Tephrosia spp. : 1174. 

Terminaha : 7 '. belerica, 172. T. pro- 
cera, 442. 

Teiragonobolus purpurea, 553. 

Thalia spp., T051. 

Theilerta spp.: Cause of Piroplas- 
mosis, 66, 68. 

Themeda spp., 169. 

Thespesia populnea, 430. 

Thitka {Pentace burmanica), 442. 

Thlaspi arvense, 33. 

Thvinax barbadensih, 902. 

Thuja : Th. occidenlalis, 916. Th. 
phcata, 1021, 1320. 

Tillage : Influence of Deep Tillage on 
Different Crops, 805. 

Timber : As a Source of Liquid 
Fuel Supply, 60, 1367. Timber of 
India and Burma, 442. Timber 
and Other P'orest Products in 
British North Borneo, 443. Price 
paid to Producer and Price charged 
to Consumer for Wood in France, 
726. Timber Yield in Bahia* (Bra¬ 
zil), 1131. Colonial Timbers and 
Work of Bordeaux Colonial Insti¬ 
tute, 1321. See also Forestry. 

Timothy Grass : Efiect of Liming, 10. 
Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13 - 

Ttneola btseliella, Jo6i. 

Tipuana Tipu, 535. 

Tobacco : Virginian and Turkish To¬ 
baccos 56. Wliite Burley var. in 
Canada, 57. Production n Brazil, 
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135. In PhiKppines, 360. In Ni- 
geria* 1x30 In Brazil, 1131. In 
Asssam (India), 1250. In the Cri¬ 
mea, 1312. Manurial Value of To¬ 
bacco Waste, 146. Plue-Curing 
Tobacco Bams and Packing House, 
201. Seed Trials in India, 227. 
Selection, 560, Trials Tests in 
Algeria, 535. Chemistry and Man¬ 
ufacture, 1173. Nicotine Con¬ 
tent of South African Tobacco, 
1313. See also Industries depend¬ 
ing on Plant Products. 

Toltena, 827. 

Tomato : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Wild Variety introduced into 
U. S. A.. 1031. Tree Tomato (Cy- 
phomandia betacea), T031. Culti¬ 
vation in Guam, 1064 

Torilis nodosa, 33. 

Torreya nucifera, ti 6 g, 

Trachylobium verrucosum, 1172. 

Trachypogon spp., 160. 

Tractors, see Machines and Imple¬ 
ments. 

Trade : Export of Feeding and Man¬ 
ure Cake in France, 1232. Frauds 
in Algerian Wool Trade and their 
Prevention, 1231. Trade in Forage 
Seeds in Belligerent Countries, 1287, 
Export of Dates from Iraq, 1316. 
National Federation of livestock 
Trade, Congress at Paris, 1380. 
Trade with Irish Horses, 605. 

Transcaucasia: Work in Chemical 
and Bacteriological Laboratory at 
Prokhladnoe on Protozoon Para¬ 
sites of Domestic Animals, 274, 

Transport, see Packing, 

Trevo ” {Trifohum polymorphum), 
1051. 

Tricholaena : T, rosea, 1051. Tri* 
cholaena spp., 711, 1294. 

Trifolium: T, alexandrinum, 37, 75, 
535. T. polymorphum, 1051. Tri- 
folium spp,, 582, 1031. 

Trigonella Foenum-graecum, 33, 553, 

131^- 


Trinidad: Establishment of West 
Indian Agricultural College, 369. 

Triodia irritans, 169. 

TripoUtania: Silkworm Breeding, 91. 
Agricultural Conditions, 682. 

Tripsacum spp., 258, 1051. 

Tristachya Rehmanni, 169. 

Triticum spp., 564, 696, 818, 1316. 

Triumfetta cordifolia, 491. 

Trypanosomiasis 274, 447. 

Tumble Weed, {Amaranthus albus), 
185. 

Tunis Grass. 535. 1055. 

Tunisia: Stock Breeding Institute 
of Sidi-Tabet, 81, 843. Cotton 

Growing, 571. Irrigation Projects, 
1023. Forest Areas, 1321. 

Turkey: Linseed Production, 33. 

Forestry Journals, 587. 

Turkeys, See Poultry. 

Turnip: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
T50. Standard Deviation of Roots, 
538. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 1004. 

Tussock Grass (Setana Ltndenber- 
giana), 711, T031. 

Tzu (Catalpa Bttngei), 1031. 


Ubi (Dioscorea alata), 697. 

Uganda : New Fodder Grass (Penni- 
setum polystachyum), 259 

Ulmus spp. : In Algeria, 535. 

Uncinaria sp., 71. 

Uniola raoemiflora (= U. virgata), 
i(>9- 

United States: Experiments, Soils 
and Manures: Sources of Fixed 
Nitrogen, 144. Utilisation of Graz¬ 
ing Grounds of De-forested Lands 
in the South Eastern Coastal 
Plain, 290. Standardisation of 
Field Experiments in U. S. A., 
367. Studies on Sulphur as Factor 
in Soil Fertility by Gypsum In¬ 
dustries Association, 386. Potash 
Fertilisers, 547. Thirty Years Field 
Experiments with Crop Rotation, 
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Manture and Fertilisers in Missotixi, 
925. Process for Manufacture of 
Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Bee¬ 
keeping, 628, 865. Crops: Ka- 
nota, an Farly Oat introduced into 
Kansas, 35. Development of Pot- 
tato Tubers : Bicperiments made in 
Colorado, 163. Cotton Production, 
p. 930. Sugar Beet Cultivation in 
Louisiana, 423. Introduction of 
Java Seedling Sugar Canes into 
Ix>uisiana, 270. Dairy Investi¬ 
gations, 85, O37. ^38, 639. 640, 643. 
Forage plants, 164, 190, 193, 
261. Helenium Hoopesh, Poisonous 
Plant to Stock in Utah, 272. For¬ 
ests as Source of Liquid Fuel Sup¬ 
ply, 60. Forestry : Journals, etc., 
587. Fruit-Growing: Cultivation 
of Blueberiy (Whortle berry), Vac^ 
ctmum, spp., 580. OUve-Grow- 
ing in South-West, 1058. Phyllo¬ 
xera-resistant Vinestock in Cali¬ 
fornia, 1079. Cherry Growing in 
Wisconsin, U.S., 1315. General: 
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nomics and Scientific Work of 
Department of Agriculture, 225. 
Report of California Department 
of Agriculture, 679. National Agri¬ 
cultural Conference, 685. Teach¬ 
ing of Soil Bacteriology, 904. 
Seeds and Plants introduced by 
Agricultural Department, 1031. In¬ 
dustries: Production of Fish Scrap 
and Meal, 147. Apple Packing 
Houses in N. W. Districts, 200. 
Livestock: Cattle Fattening Ex- 
perriments, 190, 191, 289, 456, 1335. 
Horse Breeding, 80, 452. Sheep, 
294, 459. Swine Feeding Experi¬ 
ments in Kansas, 460. Meteorolo¬ 
gies 1 Investigations, 137, 370, 
541. Poultry: Feeding Method, 
758. RearingofGeese, 1205. Rural 
Economics: Steady Decline in 
Price of Vegetable Seeds since, 1918, 
407. Cost of Milk Production in 


States of Noxtii America, 490. Cost 
of Maintaining MUch Cows in Michi¬ 
gan, 743, Cost of Milk Production 
in Maryland, 768. Variations in 
Cost and Sale Prices of Butter 
before the War and 1913-21, loqfi* 
Lucerne Investigations in Arizona, 
Yuma, Phoenix and Tucson, 1164. 
Reduction in Values of Farm-Pro¬ 
ducts, 1216. Value of Animal Pro¬ 
ducts as Percentage of Value of 
Crops, 1919-22, 1361. 

Urena lobata, 1166. 

Urena spp., 419. 

Uruguay : Cultivation of Phaltins 
buJbosa, 42. 

Vaccaxia farviflora, 33. 

Vacctmum spp., 580. 

Vanilla : Cultivation and Preparation 
for Commercial, Use, 720. Varie¬ 
ties cultivated in Martinique, 902. 

Vat (Nephehum iMchi), 1304. 

" Velame de Campo " (Croton cam- 
pestrts)t 1051. 

Velvet Bean (Mucuna vthlis), 569, 
808. 

Verontca spp., 1353. 

Vetch: Effect of Nitrogenoiis Ma¬ 
nures on Yield, 694. 

Viburnum spp., 1031. 

Vicia : V, Faha, 553, 703, 709, 131O. 
F. Ervtha, 363. V, sativa, 1285. 
Vtcia spp., 966. 

Vigna : V. Catjang, 808, 1316. V. 
luteola, 1051. V. stnensis (Che¬ 
mical Composition), 413. F. ve- 
xillata, 1051. 

‘'Villa Franca", Citrus var. 22. 

Vines : Viticultural Questions in Italy, 
437. Substituting Shield Grafting 
for Double Qeft Grafting. 438. 
Factors infiuencing Yield in West¬ 
ern India, 585. Viticultural Ser¬ 
vice in California, 679. Principal 
Vines grown in Dalmatia, 830- 
Question of American Stock for 
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Vines of Trentmo« 831. Vine- 
Growing in Alsatia, 1066. Phyl- 
loxera-SLesiatant Vine-stock in 
California, 1179. On Sensitive¬ 
ness of Grafted Vines to Frost, 
1180. Viticultural Wealth in 
Greece, 1317. Deep Ploughing and 
its Bffect on Vine Chlorosis, 1318. 
See also Grapes and Plant Breeding. 

Vitis : V, tiliaefolia, 1031. V. vim feta, 
1316. Viiis spp., 535. 

Volvavia ievasiius, 433. 


Wa {Cassia stamea), 808. 

Walnut: Porto Rico Variety {Juglans 
portoficensis), 1031. 

Wassourinha (Stylosanthes viscosa), 
1051. 

Wattles: Tannin Content of Some 
South Indian Species, 574. 

Western Yellow Pine {Pinus ponde- 
rasa), 1221. 

West Indies : Giant Grasses for Paper 
Making, 169. Experimentation and 
Yield of Cotton, Sugar Cane, Bay 
Trees etc. in Montserrat, 308. Esta¬ 
blishment of West Indian Agricul¬ 
tural College in Trinidad, 369. Plant 
Wind-Breaks, 371. Cacao Culti¬ 
vation in Grenada, 57o. Cinnamon 
Production, 577. Cotton Growing, 
page. 930. 

Wheat: Effect of Variation in Milling 
onDigestibility of Wheat Flours, i. 
Effect of Timing, 10. Effect of 
Rock Phosphate on Growth, 13, 
Possibilities in State of Piauliy, 
Brazil, 34. Composition Affected 
by Meteorological Conditions, 160. 
Manganese Content of Seeds, 150. 
Synthetic Forms, 154. Varietal 
Trials with Spring Wheat in N. 
Dakota, U, S., 159. Sodium Chlo¬ 
ride Content of Stock Feeds, 185. 
Report of Imperial Economic Bot¬ 
anist Pusa, India, including Phy¬ 
siological Investigations, 227. Crit¬ 


ical Period as R^ards Rainfall 
in Italy, 229. Comparison of Farm¬ 
yard and Artificial Mtanures, 237. 
Selection in Brazil, 241. Varieties 
Cultivated in Province of Cagliari, 
Sardinia, 254. Selection: Obser¬ 
vations on Heredity in Denmark, 
395. " Civitella var. : Impro¬ 

vement by Selection in Tuscany, 
554. Rubin ”, Early Spring var. 
for Central Sweden, 555. Mono¬ 
graph on Wheat Plant, 564. Cul¬ 
tivation in Morocco, 680. In¬ 
fluence of Wheat Straw on Accu- 
muation of Nitrates in Soil, 693. 
Effect of Nitrogenous Manures, 
694. Manitoba Wheat in Algeria, 
708. Cost of Production in United 
States, 763. Cost of Production 
in France. 764. Efficiency of Deep 
Tillage, 805. Genetic Selection of 
‘‘ Bianchetta and " Gentil rosso " 
in Apulia (Italy), 817. Natural 
Hybrids of Wheat Rye at Saratov 
(Russia). 818. Trigu biancu 
Trigu anubiu '' and Trigu moru*' 
Varieties in Sardinia, 826. Culture 
in Furrows, 923. On Root Devel¬ 
opment, 940. Influence of Devel¬ 
opment of Hydrogen-Ion Concen¬ 
tration of Nutritive Solutions. 
941. Yield in Germany, 1028. 
Effect of Nitrates, 947* Milling 
Quality of Saskatchewan Wheat, 
948. Critical Period as regards 
Rain, 1012. Assimilability of Va¬ 
rious Phosphate Manures, 1027. 
Hard Moroccan Wheats, 1046. Ef¬ 
fects of a Dry, Warm Year on 
Crops at Verrieres (France), 1134, 
Bread Making Value: R 61 e of 
Chemistry, 1160. Climate of Moun¬ 
tainous Regions in Brazil and Ef¬ 
fect on Yield, 1252. Effect of Me¬ 
teorological Factors in Argentina, 
1253. Effect of Variations in De¬ 
gree of Humidity of the Soil during 
and after Critical Period, 1254. 



Cft>t>ped Area in Bforocoo, 1288. 
On Tillering, 1289. Production 
and Consumption in England, 1920. 
Export from Iraq, 1316* 

White Bombwe {Terminalia procera), 

442. 

Whortleberry : Cultivation in U. S. A., 
580. 

Willows : For tanning in Algeria, 535. 
Wind-breaks, 368, 371. 

Wines: Modem Processes of Wine 
Making Technique, 491. Wine 
from Kaki Fruits, 492. Copper in 
lyight Wines, 765. Composition 
of Bulgarian Grapes, Must and 
Wines, 988. Composition of Wines 
of Eees and of I^ees of Wine, 1097* 
Arsenic in Grapes, Musts and Wines 
due to use of Insecticides, 1217. 
Types produced in the Trentino, 
13^3. " Deferrage 1365. Wine 

Mould and Mouldiness in Cellars, 

1365- 

Wool: Frauds in Algerian Wool 
Trade and their Prev^ention, 1231. 
Waste Water from Wool-washing 
as Source of Fertiliser, 1272. Ex¬ 
port from Iraq, 1316. 


Wormseed (Ch^nopodium ambrosioi^ 
des), 1063. 

XENOPSYLLA CHEOPSl, 362, 

Xylia dolab%-itoYmis^ 442. 

Yacarati-A {Carica dodecaphylld), 
1031. 

Yam : Cultivation in Porto Rico, 39. 
In Montserrat, 368. In Guam, 

1064. 

Yam Bean {Pachyrhizus tuberosus), 

1065. 

Yeast, 364. 

Yeogama (Perilla ocymoides), ii6q. 
Zahidi, 1316. 

Zebu : In Madagascar as Meat Pro¬ 
ducer, 853. Selection for Milk 
Production in Brazil, 1197. Com¬ 
parative Zootechnical Value of the 
Zebu and the Ox. 1198. 

Zelkowa, 535. 

Ztgadenus venenosus, 590. 

Zizyphus : Z, Juptha, 430. Z. Spina- 
Christi, 1316. Z. indgaris, 1316. 
Zizyphus spp., 1031. 

Zornia diphylla, 1051. 
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III. --- PI.ANT DISEASES 


A) INDEX 


Abaca : Cosmopolites sordid us in the 
Philippines, 1126. 

Acacia : A. arabica : Phenacoccus hir- 
sutus in Egypt, 1009. A. niela- 
noxylon : Platypus omnivorus in 
New South Wales, 359. Acacia 
spp.: Myrmecophily, 122. leery a 
purchasi near Paris, 131, 132. 

In Provence, 891. 

Acer \ A, campestre : Rhytisma ace- 
rinutn {Melasmia acerina) and Rhyt, 
pnnetatum in Italy, 117. Acer sp.: 
Verticillium albo-airum, 1234. 

Achaea janata : MicrophUs eusirvs 
and Rhogas {Heterogamus) percurrens 
reared from A. j. in India, 348. 

Acheroniia airopos : On Egg Plant 
and Olive in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Acorn : Solution of Sublimate as 
Anticiyptogamic for Preservation 
Purposes, 589. 

Acrostichum sp. : Ceroplastes rubens 
in Seychelles, 345. 

Aecidium macedonicum : On Phyteu- 
ma limonifolium in Macedonia, 
107. 

Africa, East: Chrysomphalus auraniii 
in Kenya, 354. 

Africa, North : Observations on the 
infection of the Date Palm under 
the name of Doud ", 675, 


Africa, South: Argopisies oleae on 
Olive in Cape Province and A. 
sexvittatus on Wild Olive in Cape 
Province, Natal and Orange Free 
State, 890. Cotton Bollwomi, 572. 
Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears and 
Chestnuts {Entomosporium sp.), 786. 
Pear Scab, Control of, in Cape 
Province, 780. Pests of Maize, 
505. Teracotona submacula on se¬ 
veral Plants, 1008. Venturia pirina, 
780. Wart Disease of Potatoes 
(Synchytrium endobioticum), 

Agrilus : A. foveicollis on Rose in 
Bulgaria, 113. A, viridis, 113. 

Agromyxa sp. : On Vigna Catjang 
in Rhodesia, 000. 

Agropyron repens : Ophiobolus cari- 

, ceti, I no. 

Agrostis : Special Forms of Pucci- 
nia graminis in Sweden, p. 270. 

Agrotis ypsilon : Host of Mtcroplitis 
similis in India, 348. 

Atra : Special Forms of Puocinia 
graminis in Sweden, p. 270. 

Albizzia Lehbek : Caryoborus gonagra 
in India, 1398. Phenacoccus hir- 
sutus in Egypt, 1009. 

A hides dipterocarpi : Bred from Seeds 
of Dipterocarpus in the United 
Provinces (India), 357. 



Aleufacanthus woglumi : New Method 
of Control in Cuba, 1244. 

Algeria: Clctviceps purpurea on Oats, 
999. Icerya purchasi and Novius 
cardinahst 892. Porthetria dispar 
and Parasites, 1247. 

Allium Cepa, 343. 

Almond: Laspeyresia molesta in Li¬ 
guria, X34. 

Alopecurus pratensis : Puccinia gra- 
minis n. sp. P. Avenue in Sweden, 
p. 270. 

Althaea rosea : Puccinia Malvacearum, 
108. 

Aluminium ; Connection between 
Quantity in Sugar Beet -and 
Infection by Bacterial Organisms, 
1039. 

Amaranthus \ A. polygamus : Mite 
in Pres, of Bombay, 795. A. re- 
troflexus : Mordellistina pustulata 
in Manitoba (Canada), 1124. 

America, South: Dothidella Ulei on 
Hevea hrasiliensis, 342. 

Ampelodesmos : Claviceps purpurea in 
Algeria, 999- 

Amygdalus communis : Exoascus de¬ 
formans in Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Andropogon Sorghum : Leptocorisa va- 
ricornis in India, 521. 

A nona : A . reticulata : Injurious Pests 
in Brazil, 664. A, squamosa : Tetra- 
nychus yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Anthonomus grandis : Damage to Cot¬ 
ton Crops in U. S. A., 1395. " Mea¬ 

de Var. of Cotton, resistant in 
U, S. A., 713. Regulations in 

IJgypt, 307. 

Antirrhinum sp. : Verhcillium albo- 
atrum, 1234. 

Antrocephalus destructor and A, 
renalis : Reared from Hypsipyla 
robusta in India, 1398. 

Anna tyrrhaea : On Pomegranates 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Anuraphis persicae : On Peach in 
Piedmonte (Italy), 888. 

Aonidia: A. obtusa on Verschaf- 


feltid splendida in Seychelles, 345. 
A . pseudaspidiotus on Vanda te¬ 
res in Colorado, 663. 

Apanteles : A . glomeratus Parasite 
of Pieris brassicae in France, 125. 
A, melanoscelus Parasite of “ Bom- 
byx disparate '* {Porthetria dispar) 
imported into New England, 1242. 

Aphaereta auripes : Parasite of Rha- 
goletis suavis in U. S. A. 355. 

Aphelinus mali : Parasite of Eriosoma 
lanigera introduced into France, 
126. 

Aphid: Injurious to Crops in Brazil, 
664. 

Aphis gossyph and A. sorghi : Host 
of Leucopis Sp. in Sudan, 893. 

Aplastomorpha vandinei : Nat. Enemy 
of Caulophiltis latinasus in U. S. A., 
1402. 

Apophyllia murina : On Various Plants 
in Rhodesia, 1403. 

Apple : Laspeyresia pomonella in Co¬ 
lorado, 523. Oidium farinosum in 
Italy 1121. Penicillium expansum 
in California, 1120. Phylloshcia so- 
litarta (Apple Blotch), 344. Tri- 
chothecium candidum in Italy, 658. 

Apricot: Carpocapsa pomonella in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. Laspeyresia mo¬ 
lesta in I^iguria, 134. Lymantria 
dispar in Vaucluse (France), 878. 
Operophthera {Cheimatohia) brumata 
in France, 1005. 

Arachis hypogaea : Cercospora Ara- 
chidis var. macrospora in Lom¬ 
bardy, 578. 

Arecq Catechu ; Pinnaspts buxi in 
Seyclielles, 345. 

Argentina : Ganoderma sessile on Fruit 
Trees and Forest Trees, looi. 
Potato Diseases, 652. 

Argentine Ant {Tridomyrmex humilis), 

873- 

Argopistes oleae and A . sexvittatus 
on Olives and Wild Olives in S. 
Africa, 890. 

Arsenate: In Control of Weeds, 1281, 
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Arthrolyius apatelae : Parasite of Las- 
peyresia pomonella in Valley of 
Grand (Colorado), 523. 

Artichoke: Pyrameis cardui in Cy- 
renaica, 1240. 

Artocarpus elastica, A. Integra and 

A, rigida : Harmful Animals in 
Dutch !East Indies, 1406. 

Asctepias curassavica : Weed in New 
Caledonia destroyed by Papilio le- 
ratii, 586. 

Asparagus: Hypopta caesirum in 
France, 1246. 

Asparagus sp. : Crtoceris viridissima 
in Kenya (Africa)^ 890. 

Aspergillus varians : On Maize in 
Italy, 114. 

Aspidiotiphagus lounshuryi : Endo- 
phagous Parasite of Chrysompha- 
lus dictyospermi introduced into 
Italy, 665. 

Australia: Fusarmm sp. on Tomato 
in N. Queensland, 1117. 

A vena : A, algenensis. A, fatua var. 
glabrescens, A . saliva : Claviceps 
purpurea in Algeria, 999. A. orien- 
talis and A . sterilis : Resistant 
to UsUlago Avenae and A, levis 
Vars. Red Rust proof {A,o,),** 
Black Tartarian {A, o.) and Hy¬ 
brids, in IT. vS. A., 819. 

Avocado : Aleiiracanthus itoglumi in 
Cuba, 1244. Teiranychus y other si 
in Florida, 1127. 

Bacillus : B. carotovorus on Culti¬ 
vated Violets in England, 1236. 

B, meseniericus Cause of " Wet 
Rot *' of Tomato, tooo. So- 
lanacearum Cause of Ring Disease 
of Potato in IncRa, 331. 

Bmterium : Bad. beticolum and Bad. 
tumefaciens in Relation to Soil, 
915. Bad, citrarefaciens Cause of 
Citrus Disease in California cor¬ 
responding to Dry Gummosis, ob¬ 
served in Italy, 335, Bad. flac- 
cumfaciens on Beans in S. Dakota, 


615, Bad. gummis Cause of Gum¬ 
mosis of Citrus Fruits, 335. Bctd. 
Phaseoli, 651. Bad. Solanacearum 
on Cosmos bipinnatus, Dahlia ro¬ 
sea and Soja max in N. Carolina 
1115. Bad. S. on Tobacco and 
other Solanaceae in Isle of Duzon 
(Philippines), 875. 

Bamia {Hibiscus esculentus)^ 507. 

Banana: Cosmopolites sordidus in 
Philippines, 1126. Fusarium cu- 
hense, Diaprepes sp. and Phyllopha- 
ga sp. in Porto Rico, 177. Phoma 
plusae in Philippines, 1119. 

Baratra hrassicae : On Peas in Cyren- 
aica, 1240. 

Barley : Helminthosporium gramineum^ 
113. Ophiobolus cariceti, 1110, 
Puccinia graminis f. sp. Secalis 
and P. g. f. sp. Tritici hi Sweden, 
p. 270. 

Batschia, 122. 

Bauhinia sp. : Phenacoccus hirsutus 
in Egypt, 1009. 

Beans: Bacterium flaccumjaciens in 
S. Dakota, 651. Pests in Brazil, 
664. Pink Grub in Rhodesia, 1403. 
Pseudomonas Phaseoli in Isle of 
Duzon (Phihppines), 875. Sigal- 
phus luteipes Parasite oi Bean 
Bruchus ** {Laria rufiniana) in 
England, 1241. Sitona crinita hi 
Great Britain, 1245. Teracotona 
submacula in S. Africa, 1008. Bean 
Weevil, Control of, 778. Ehna 
Bean: Pests in Egypt, 37. 

Beech : Anticryptogamic Mixture 
sed for Preservation of Beech 
Mast in Denmark. 589, 

" Beech {Trochocarpa laurina), 319. 

Beet: Teracotona submacula in S. 
Africa, 1008. 

Beet, Sugar: Correlation between 
Quantity of Aluminium in S. b. 
and Bacterial Infection, io39« 

Behar (India) : Choanephora Cucur- 
bitarum on Pepper, 343. Rha- 
dinomerus bomhacis bred from Bom- 
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bax fnalabaricu, 357. Vermicula- 
ria Capsid an Capsicum cmnuum 
and C. frutescens, 343. 

Belgium : Decree of October 25, 
1921, respecting Insectivorous Birds 
and Bird-Catching, 506. 

Bengal (India) : Phenacoccus hirsu- 
tus. Cause of Alteration in Mulberry 
** Tukra 797. 

Betula popuhfoha : See Birch. 

Bianca rossa of Citrus Fruits 
{Chrysomphalus dtctyospermt), 665. 

Birdii: Injuries due to Causes of Che¬ 
mical Origin, in Massacliusetts, 
1381. 

Birds : Decree respecting Insectivor¬ 
ous Birds and Bird Catching in 
Belgium, 506. 

Black-heart: Of Potato in India, 
331 - 

Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon), 359. 
Bois d'amande Pseudaonidta al- 
dahraca in Seychelles, 345. 

" Boixadura ,, or " Boixat of Garlic 
(Sclerohum cepworum), 784. 

Boll-Weevil, see Anthonomus grandis. 

BoUworm : see Platyedra gossypiella, 

Bombax malaharica : Rhadinomerus 
bombacis reared from B, m. in 
United Provinces and in Behar and 
Orissa‘(India), 000. 

Bombay (Pres, of) ; Undetermined 
Mite as Cause of Alteration of 
Pepper (“ Murda '*), 795. 

Bombyx dispar (Lymantria dispar), 
(Porthetria dispar), 898, 1242, 1247. 

Borneo: Rice Pests in Sarawak, 
1291. 

Bortyodiplodia Theobromae : On Gos- 

. sypium punctatum in Dahomey, 

654» 

Botryhs : B, antherarum-Trtfohi on 
Tnfohum pratense in Germany, 
402. B, Bassiana, Nat. Enemy 
of Sitona crtnita, 5 . htspidula and 
S. sulcifrons in Great Britain, 1245. 
B. vulgaris on Funkia ovata and 
F. subccrdata in Italy, 656. 


Braconidae: New Species of Indian 
Br. 348, 

Brazil: Cerococcus parahybensis on 
Coffee in State of Parahyba, 532. 
Ceroplasies sp. on Mat^ in State of 
Parand, 221, Coelostemus grani- 
collis on Manihot utihssima, 790. 
Conotrachelus psidii on Pstdium 
Guayava, 790. Decree of Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1921, No. 15198 Sanction¬ 
ing the Regulations relating to 
Plant Diseases in Brazil, 644. Ho- 
malonotus coriaceus on Cocoa, 670. 
Insect Pests (General), 664, Me- 
gastes puctahs on Sweet Potato in 
State of Bahia, 1006. Pests and 
Diseases of Cocoa in State of Bahia, 
p. 1172. Rust: Oat Var. Ex¬ 
celsior resistant, and N. Amer¬ 
ican Species liable to Attack, 241 

Bruchus : B. irresectus on Phaseolus 
Innatus in Egypt, 37. B. rufima- 
nus, see Lana rufimana. 

Buddleia vanahxhs : Phyllosticta Mon- 
iemartimi in Italy, 211. 

Bulgaria: Agrilus fovetcollis on Rose, 
T33- 

Butea frondosa : Rhadtnopus buteae 
in the Punjab (India), 357. 


Cabbage : Hellula undahs, Leuco- 
chloe daplidtce albidice, Pterts bras- 
sicae caioleuca, Plutella maculi- 
pennis in Cyrenaica, 1240. Pseu¬ 
domonas campestris in Isle of Eu- 
zon (Philippines), 875. Teracotona 
submacula in South Africa, ioo8. 

Cacao: Diseases and Pests in Bra¬ 
zil,^ 664 and p. T180. In Grena¬ 
da, 576. Monilia: Susceptible Va¬ 
riety from Venezuela in Ecuador, 
427. Sahlbergella theobromae in 
Gold Coast, 1397. 

Cajanus indicus : Phenacoccus hvrsu- 
tus in Egypt, 1009. Wilt Disease, 
526. 

California: Bacterium citfarefaciens 
caused by Disease of Citrus Fruits 
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similar to Dry Gummosis, in Italy, 
335. Dinapate wrighti on Washing- 
tonia filifera, 1007. Eriophyes spp. 
on Figs and Rubus sp. 673. Paria 
canella on Strawberries 130. Pe- 
nicillium expansum on Apples, 1120. 
Pests and Diseases, Control of; 679. 

Calligrapha exclamationis : On Helian- 
thus spp. in Manitoba, 1124. 

Calopteryx virgo : Nat. Enemy of 
Tortrix viridana in England, 895. 

Calosoma sycophanta, 523. 

Caxnbisan, Tar: In Control of Di¬ 
seases of Hevea, si 5 - 

Canada : Calligrapha exclamationis, 
Desmoris constrictus and Mordel- 
listina pustulaia on Hehanthus spp. 
in Manitoba, 1124. Mollisia Ear- 
liana on Strawberries in Ontario, 
1389. 

Canker : Dipiodina Casianeae of Chest¬ 
nut in France, 116. Chrysophlyctis 
endohioiica of Potato, Decree re¬ 
specting Control of, in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 505. Synchyirium Solani, 
Resistant Vars. of Potatoes in 
Great Britain, 512. 

Capannette Reed Covering in Con¬ 
trol of Olive Fly {Dacus oleae ), 
219. 

Cape Province : Argopistes oleae and 
A . sexviitatus on Olive and Wild 
Olive, 890. 

Cape Robin [Cossypha caffra), 1108: 

Capsicum ; C. annuum and C. fru- 
tescens : Vermicularia Capsid in 
Behar (India), 343. Capsicum sp.: 
Diaprepes capsicalis in Porto- 
Rico, 790. “Murda" in Pres, of 
Bombay, 795. VerticilUum albo- 
atrum, 1234, 

Cardopn ; Pyrameis cardui in Cyren- 
aica, 1240. 

Ca/rica Papaya : Piazurus papaya- 
nus in Brazil, 790. Vermiczdktria 
Cetpsici, 343. ’ 

Carolina, North: Betcterium Sola- 
nacearum on Cosmos bipinnalus. 


Dahlia rosea and Soja max, 1X15, 
Phyllosiicia NicoHana on Tobacco 
1114. Tetranychus yothersi on Ul- 
mus sp., 1127. South ; Caulophilus 
latinasus on Seeds, 1402. Sclero- 
tinia carunculoides on Morus alha^ 
887. Tetranychus yothersi on XJl- 
mus spp., Quercus alba and Htcoria 
Pecan, T127. 

Carpocapsa pomonella ; On Apricots 
and Peaches in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Carya ovata : Rosellinia Caryae and 
Dothichiza Caryae in Michigan, 1238. 

Caryoborus gonagra : Diving on Seeds 
of Albizzia Lebbek in India, 1398. 

Cassia : C. Fistula : Osphila odinae 
in United Provinces (India), 357. 
C. siamea, Immune var. in Cuba, 
808. 

Casuarina stricta : Ganoderma sessile 
iti Argentina, 1001. 

Caulophtlus latinasus : Injurious to 
Seeds in Florida, Georgia and S. 
Carolina, 1402. 

Cecropia, 122. 

Cedar brushes, 359. 

Cedrela Toona : Hypsipyla robust a 
in India, 1398. 

Celcfio lineata livormca : On Vine in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Cenangium : C. Abietis on Spruce 
Pine in Switzerland, 787. C. pi- 
niphilum on Pinus ponderosa and 
P. contorta in States of Idaho, 
Washington and Montana, xi8. 

Cephalosporium, 516, C, Acremo* 
nium Parasitic on Aspergillus va- 
rians in Italy, 114. 

Ceratonia Siliqua ; Phenacocctts hir- 
sutus in Egypt. 1009. 

Ceratopetalum apetalum : Platypus om- 
nivorus in New South Wales, 359. 

Ceratostomella pilifera, 118. 

Cercocephala elegans : Nat. Enemy of 
Caulophilus latinasus in U. S. A., 
1402. 

Cercospora : C. Arachidis var. macro- 
spora on Peanut in Xx>mbardy, 



5i8. C. Batatae on Sweet Potato 
in Philippines, 517* C. Melon- 
genae on Egg Plant in Philippines, 
11x8. 

Cercyoma ciirt : On Cttrus spp in 
Gold Coast, 890. 

Cereals: Rust and the Mycoplasm 
Theory, pp. 260-272 Ophioholus 
cariceH as Cause of Take-all Di¬ 
sease, 1109-X110. 

Cerococcus parahybensis : On Coffee 
in State of Parabyba (Brazil), 532. 

Ceroplastes : C rubens on Acrostich- 
um sp. in Seychelles, 343. C 
rusci Effect of Crystalline Ferro- 
cyanide of Potassium on this Scale 
Insect, 218. Ceroplastes sp on 
Mat6 in State of Parana (Brazil), 
221. Ceroplastes spp, on Maples 
and Plane Trees in Herault. 132 

Ceutolopha isidts * On Cassia in Cyr- 
enaica, 1240. 

Ceylon : Diseases and Pests of Hemp, 
577 * 

Chaetostricha cratiha: Reared from 
Promecotheca reichei, 1397. 

Chalc%s hearseyi var xanthoterus and 
Ch, iachardtae : Reared from Hyp- 
sipyla robusta, 398. 

" Chandiroga . Of Pepper, 795. 

Chestnut: Gummosis and Maladie 
de Tencre", 874. Oak Oidimn 

in Emilia (Italy), 214. Cankerous 
Tumours of Dtplodtna Castaneae 
in France, ii6 Prevention of 
Endoihta parasttica and " Maladie 
de I'encre in Renewal of Chest¬ 
nut Woods in France, 832. 

Chile : Immunity of Potatoes to Di¬ 
sease ; Control of " Sarna " (pospora 
Scabies) of Potatoes in Island of 
Chilo^, 827. 

Chillies, see Capsicum* 

Chtonaspts suhcorttcahs : On Tomatoes 
and Stda sp. in Seychelles, 345. 

"Chir" {Ptniis longifoha), 1398. 

Chloryta lybica : On Vine in Dybia, 
35 ^. 


Choanephora Cttcurbitarum : On Chil¬ 
lies in Behar (India), 313. 

Cholus watts i ; On Pineapple in Gre¬ 
nada, 790. 

Chrysanthemum coronartum : Bade- 
ftum Solanacearum in Philippines, 
1116. 

Chrysobothris sp. On Hen tier a Fomes 
in India, 1398. 

Chrysomphaliis : Chr, aurantii on Ci¬ 
trus Fruits in Kenya (E Africa), 
35 Chr dtciyospermt : Asptdto- 
Hphagus lounsburyt, Endophagous 
Parasite of '* Bianca rossa "of Ci¬ 
trus Trees, 665. On Coelogyne cri- 
stata in Colorado, ooo. 

Chrysomyxa Abietis : Mycoplasmic 
Theory, p. 277. 

Chrysopa lateralis : Nat. Enemy Te- 
tranychus y other si in Florida, 1127. 

ChrysophlyoUs endobiotica . Decree res¬ 
pecting Control of in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 505. 

Cictndela sexpunctata . Nat. Enemy 
of Leptocortsa acuta in Philippines, 

529. 

Cinchona Ledgertana and C. suc- 
cirubra : New Micromycetes living 
on these spp. in Indo-China, 1387. 

Cinnamon: Diseases and Pests in 
Ceylon, 577. 

Cinnamomum Camphora ; Tetranychus 
yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Citrus : C. decumana and Citrus sp.: 
Leptocorisa acuta in Philippines, 
529. Icerya purchasi in Provence, 
891. In Spain 1004, Citrus spp.: 
Aleurocanthus woglumi in Cuba, 
1244, Bacterium citrarefaciens. Bad. 
gummts, 335. Cercyoma citri in 
Gold Coast, 890 Chrysomphalus 
aurantii, in Kenya (E. Africa), 354. 
Exophthalmodes roseipes in ^ Porto 
Rico, 790. Gummosis, Dry, 335. 
In Sicilia, 106. Pseudomonas Citri 
in Isle of Euzon j(Philippines}, 
875. Vermicularia Capstct, 343. 
Injurious Insects in Braril, 664. 
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Claviceps pt 4 rpurea ; On Oats in Al¬ 
geria, 999- 

Chloride of Lime: Cause of Inju¬ 
ria, 1381- 

Chloropiciin : Disinfection of Cotton 
Seed, 1399- 

Chlorosis '' Of Pineapple, 1314. Of 
Vine, and Effect of Deep Plough¬ 
ing, 1318. Of Vine, and Treat¬ 
ment with Sulphate of Iron and 
Perchloride of Iron, 509. 

Clover: Sttona hispidula and S. 
sulcifrons in Great Britain, 1245. 
Red Clover: Researches on “ In- 
cappucciameiito 906. 

Coach wood *’ (Ceraiopetalum ape- 
talum), 359. 

Coccidae : In Brazil, 664. In Egypt, 
1122. In Seychelles, 345. On Or¬ 
chids in Colorado, 663. 

Coccinella undecimpuciata and C. vi- 
etna, 893. 

Coconut: Homalonotus coriaceus in 
Brazil, 670. Injurious Insects in 
Brazil, 664. Promecotheca retchei 
in Fiji, 1397. Thielaviopsis pa- 
radoxa in Madras (India), 866, 
In Florida, 1237. 

Coelogyne cristaia : Chrysomphalus die- 
tyospermi in Colorado, 663. 

Coffee : Aleurocanthus woglumi in Cu¬ 
ba, 1344. Cerococcus parahybensis 
in State of Parahyba (Brazil), 
532. Injurious Insects in Brazil, 
664. Lachnopus coffeae and Lachn, 
coffeae monianus in Porto Rico, 
790. 

Coix Lacryma- Jobi var. Mayuen : Re¬ 
sistance to Locusts in Philippines, 
412, 

Coleosporium Campanulae, C, Com- 
positarum : Hycoplastnic Condition, 
P; 277. 

Colias croceus minor : On Lucerne, 
1240. 

CoUetotrichum : Coll, Gossypii Me- 
tagenetic Stage of Glomerella Gos* 
sypii Injurious to Cotton in Phi¬ 


lippines, 517. ColL Kaki on Dios- 
pyros Kaki var. Kiombo in Italy, 
213. Coll, Lindemuthianum : My- 
coplasniic Condition, p. 277. 

Colorado : Laspeyresia pomonella Ob¬ 
servations on Life History, 523. 
Scale Insects on Orcliidaceae, 663. 

Colorado Beetle {Leptinotarsa decem- 
lineata) 872, 897, 1124. 

Compsilura concinnata : Parasite of 
Pleris brassicae in France, 125. 

Conoderus bifoveatus: On Tobacco 
in Cuba, 1243. 

Conotrackelus psidit : On Psidfium 
Guayava in Brazil, 790. 

Copper : Active Principle in Sprays, 
112. 

Coritirackne versicolor : Living on has- 
peyresia pomonella in Colorado* 

Corkwood (Schizomeria ovata), 359, 

523- 

Corticium vagum var. Solani : On 
Potato in Argentina, 652. 

Cosmopolites sordidus : On Banana and 
Abaca in Philippines, 1126. 

Cosmos bipinnahts : Host of Bacterium 
Solanacearum in N. Carolina, 1115. 

Cotton: Anthonomus grandis (Bol. 
Weevil). In U. S. A., 1395. Resist¬ 
ant " Meade Variety in U, S. A,, 
713. Law relating to Control of 
Pink Boll Weevil and of Seeds 
of Cotton Plant in Egypt, 507- 
Aphis gossypii in Sudan, 593. 
Botryodiplodia Theobromae in Dal 
homey, 654, CoUetotrichum Gossy¬ 
pii, in the Philippines, 517. Di¬ 
seases, pp. 935-938. Disinfection 
of Seeds witli Chloropiciin, 1399* 
Exophthalmodes roseipes in Porto 
Rico, 790. Heliothis armigera in 
S. Africa, 572. Injurious Insects 
in Brazil, 664. Oxycaremts spp. and 
Dysdercus spp, (Cotton Stainers): 
Resistant T3rpes in Montserrat, 
(West Indies), 368. Phenacoecus kir- 
sutus in Bengal, 797. ' Platyedra 
gossypiella (Pink Bollwonn) and 



‘ the Nat. Enemy Triphleps ianiilus 
in India, 526. Pseudomonas MaU 
vacearum in Isle of Luzon (Phi¬ 
lippines), 875. 

Cotton Anthracnose {Glomerella Cos- 
sypii). 517 - 

Cotton Stainers {Dysdercus and Oxy- 
carenus spp.), 368. 

Crioceris viridtsstma ; On Asparagus 
sp, in Kenya (E. Africa), 890- 

Cronartium rihicola: In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 119. Mycoplasmic Condi¬ 
tion, p. 277. 

“ Croste nere deUe fogHe dell’acero 
{Rhytisma acerinum), 117. 

Crotalaria juncea and C. usaramoen- 
SIS : Fusarium sp. in Tonkin, 516. 

Cuba: Aleut oca nthus woglum^ on 
Fruit Trees, New Method of Con¬ 
trol, 1244. Cassia siamea, ImmxmQ 
to Attack, 808. Conoderus hifovea- 
tus, Heievoderes ampiicollis and Meg-- 
apenthes opaculns on Tobacco, 1293. 

Cucumber : Mvcosphaerella citrul- 
lina in Japan, 1235. Verticil- 

^ Hum albo-atrumt 1234. 

Cucumis : C. Melo : Lochmaea san- 
in Catalonia (Spain), 222. 
C. sativus ' Tetranychus yothersi 
in P'lorida, 1127. 

Cucurbitaria sp., 516. 

Cucurbitaceae : Mvcosphaerella citrul- 
lina in Japan, 1235. 

Currant, Red: Resistance to Sphae- 
roiheoa mors-uvac, 205. 

Ciiscuta : C. arvensis, 208. C, Tri- 
folii, C. EpUhymum var. Trifohir 
(Biological Obser vatiotis), 889. 

Cyamopsis psoraloides : jVIite in Pres, 
of Bombay (India), 795. 

Cycloconium oleaginum, 219. 

Cynodon Dactylon : Leptocorisa acuta 
in Philippmes, 529. 

Cyrenaica; Lepidoptera, 1280. 

Cytisus biflorus : Sitona crinita in 
Oreat Britain, 1245. 

Cytosporina cUriperda : On Mandarin 
Oranges in Italy, 657. 


Czecho-Slovalda: Decree respecting 
Control of Chrysophlyctis endobio- 
tica, 505. 

Dactylis glommrata : Puccmia gra- 
mints f. sp. Avenue in Sweden, 
p. 270. 

Dactyloctenium aegypUacum : hep- 
iocorisa acuta in Philippines, 529. 

Dactylopius bromehae, 

Dacus oleae : Control by Means of 
'' Tvotrionte System of Traps 
Capanette dachicide '") in Spain 
and Italy, 219. Control during 
1920 in Greece. 350. See also 
Olive Fly. 

Dahlia : D, rosea : Bacterium Sola- 
nacearum in N. Carolina, 1115. 
Dahlia sp. : Mte in Pres, of 
Bombay, 795. 

Dahomey : Botryodiplodia Theobromae 
on Gossyptum punctatum, 654. 

Dakota, North: Stem Rust of Wheat 
(Puccmia gramints), 159. South : 
Bacterium flaccumfaciens on Beans, 
651. 

Dalbergia Sissoo, 217. 

Date Palm : “ Doud in N. Africa. 
O75. Scale Insect (Phoenicococcus 
marlatti) liable to Attack Cuttings, 
435. Injurious Insects in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 584, 131O. 

Dendrophoma Cinchonae : On Cin¬ 
chona in Indo-China, 1367. 

Demnark : Anticryptogamic Solu¬ 
tions in Preservation of Acorns 
and Beech-Mast, 589. 

Derolus discicollis : On Heritiera Fo¬ 
rms in India, 1398. 

Desmoris constrictus : On Helianthus 
in Manitoba, 1124. 

Diabrotica vittata, D. trivittata, and 
£). iz-punctata: Parasites of Ho- 
wardula benigna in U. S. A., 216 

Diadiplosis indica : Parasite of Phe- 
nacoccus virgatus in Bengali 797 ' 

Diaprepes : D. capstcalis on Capsicum 
sp. in Porto Rico, 790. Diaprepes 
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sp.: On Banana in Porto Rico, 177. 

Diapus furtivus : On Shorea robusta 
in In^a, 1398. 

Diaspis : D, {Aulacapsis) flacouriiae 
on FlacQurtia in Seychelles, 345. 
D, boisduvalii on Laehocatileya 
Ilybr. Victoriae and Odontoglos- 
sum Rossii in Colorado, 663. 

Diatraea saccharalis : Resistant Varie¬ 
ties of Java Sugar Cane Seedlings, 
270. 

Dibrachys clisiocampae : Parasite of 
Laspeyresia pomonella in Valley of 
Grand Colorado, 523. 

Ihdymosphaeria Euphorbiae, 797. 

Die-back of Cliillies, 343. 

Digitaria consangtmiea : Leptocorisa 
actiia in Philippines, 529. 

Dinapaie wrighti : On Washingtoma 
fihfera in California, 1007. 

Ihorthus simplex : On Hervhera Fo- 
mes in India, 1398. 

Diospyros Kaki var Ktomho : Col- 
letoifichum Kaki in Italy, 213. 

Diplodia \ D, ilicina, 997. D. Iheo- 
bromae, 516. 

Diplodina Castaneae : On Chestnut 
in France, 129. 

Dipterocarpus : Alcides dipferocarpi 
reared from Seeds in United Pro¬ 
vinces (India), 357. 

Dipteron, Undetermined : On I^ucerne 
in France, 129. 

Dolichos Lablab : Vermicularia Cap¬ 
sid, 343. 

Doryphora : D, decemlineata^ see Lep- 
tinotarsa decemlineata. D, Sas¬ 
safras : Platypus cmnivorus in New 
South Wales, 356. 

Dothichiza Caryae : On Carya ovata 
in Michigan (U. S.), 1238. 

Dothidella Ulei : On Hevea brasi- 
liensis in S. America, 342. 

Dothiorella Sanninii : Cause of Scab 
on Pomegranates in Italy, 659. 

Dreyfusia nUsslini : White Fir Beetle 
in Switzerland, 678. 

Drosophila rubrosiriata : Parasite of 


Pieris brassicae in France, 125. 

Dryinidae : Hymenopteron Parasite 
of Idiocerus atkinsoni, /. clypealis, 
and I, niveosparsus in India, 894. 

<< Dry rot'' (Fusarium sp.) of Po¬ 
tato in India, 391. 

Dutch Fast Indies: Tests of Ar/o- 
carpus spp, and Tectona grand is, 
1406. 

DysderciAS spp. : On Hibiscus Sab- 
dart ff a var. aliisSima in Federated 
Malay States, 420. Resistant Cot¬ 
ton Varieties in Montserrat (West 
Indies), 368. 

Earjas insulana anthophilana: On 
Gossypimn barhadense and Hibis¬ 
cus esculentiis in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Egg Plant : Acherontia atropos in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. Bacterium Sola- 
nacearnm in Philippines, 1116. 
Cercospora Melongenae in Philip¬ 
pines, 1118, Verticillium albo- 
atrum, 1234. 

Egypt: Coccidae, 1122. Cotton Boll- 
worm (Platyedra gossypiella), 263. 
Daw relating to Control of Boll 
Weevil and Seed of Cotton Plant, 
507. Pests and Diseases of Dima 
Bean (Phaseolus lunatus), 37. Phe- 
nacocctis hirsutus on Various Plants, 
1009. 

Eleusine indica : Apophyllia murina 
in Rhodesia, 1403. Leptocorisa 
acuta in Philippines, 529. 

Ehn : Effect of Chloride of Dime on 
Trees, 1381. 

Elymus : E, arenarius : Puccinia gra- 
minis f. sp. Secalis in Sweden p. 270. 
Elymus sp.: Ophiobolus cariceti, 
1110. 

Empis livida (?) : Nat. Enemy Tor- 
trix viridana in England, 895. 

Empoasca mail : Cause of Tip burn 
of Potatoes in U. S. A., 522. Artifi¬ 
cial Production of Tip-bum, or 
Hopper-bum in U. S. A., 215. 
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Bmpidae : Dipteton of this Fam* pro¬ 
bably Empis livida Nat. Eneniy 
of Tortrix viridiana in England, 
895 * 

Encyrtus coiterelli : Bred from Sahl- 
bergella fheobromae, 1397. 

Endpthia parasitica : Control Methods 
in Renewal of Chestnut Woods 
in France, 832. 

Entoniosporium sp. : On I^quat in 
Cape Province (S. Africa), 786. 

Ephestia kuehniella : On Castor Oil in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Epicauta E, adspersa on Potato in 
Argentina, 652. E. aiomaria on 
Fruits in Brazil, 664. 

Eptpyrops. fuligmosa ; Parasite of 
Idtocerus atktnsoni, I, clypeahs and 
/. niveosparsus in India, 894. 

Eriophyes spp, : On Figs and Rttht^s 
sp. in California, 673. 

Ertosoma lanigera : Aphelinus mali^ 
American Parasite of Woolly Aphis 
introduced into France, 120. 

Eristalis tenax : Isaria Eristalidts in 
Japan, 347. 

Eryobotrya japonioa, see I.rO(juat. 

Erythrina spp. : Phenacoccus hirsu” 
tus in Egyp):, 1009. 

Eticlla ztnchenella : On Phaseolus lu- 
natus in Egypt, 37. 

Eublemma sp. (allied to quadrili- 
neata) living on Phenacoccus htr- 
sutus in Bengal, 797. 

Eucalyptus : E. Globulus : Ganodcrma 
sessile in Argentina, 1001. Euca¬ 
lyptus sp, : Tetranychus y other si in 
Florida, 1127, 

Eugenia ; E, caryophyllata : Pseudao- 
nidia iota in Seychelles, 345. E, 
Jaman : Rhadinomerus diversipes 
bred from E, j, in United Pro¬ 
vinces (India), 357. Eugenia sp. : 
Rhadinomerus subfasciatus bred from 

' E. sp. in Punjab, 357. 

Euprepocnemis plorans : On Phaseo¬ 
lus lunatus in Egypt, 37. 

Euxoa exclamationis and E. segetum : 


On Garden Crops in Cyrenaica* 

1240. 

Exoascus deformans : On Citrus Frtiits 
and Cotton in Porto Rico, 796. 

Experimentation : Institute of' Plant 
Pathology and Researches at 
Rothamsted (England), 1250. 

Fabraea maculata, 786. 

Fagopyrum Fagopyrum : Pyrausta 
penitalisin U. S.A., 1125, 

Fennel: Papilio machaon, in Cyrenai¬ 
ca, 1240. 

Fig; Eriophyes sp. in California, 
673. Injurious Insects in Brazil, 
664. Simaethis nemorana in Cyr^- 
naica, 1240. 

Fiji: Promecoiheca reichei on Coco¬ 
nut, 1397* 

Flacourtia ; Diaspis (Aulacaspis) fla- 
courtiae in Seychelles, 343. 

Flax: Xylina exoleta in Cyrenaica, 
1240. 

Florida : Caulophilus latinasus. Dama¬ 
ge to Seeds, 1402. Mosaic trans¬ 
missible, of Lettuce, 105. Te¬ 
tranychus yothersi on Avocado, etc., 
1127. Thielaviopsis on Coconut, 
1237. Xylostodoris luteolus on Oreo- 
doxa regia, 223. 

Fames : F, annosus, 120. Fames sp. 
on Rubber in Malaya, 716, 

“ Formica argentina " {Iridomyrmex 
humilis), 873. 

Formicides : In Brazil, 664. 

Formosa, see Japan. 

" Formosa " Spanish Vine attacked 
by Mildew in Italy, iii. 

France: Aphelinus mali, American 
Parasite of Woolly Aphis intro¬ 
duced from U. S. A., 126. Diplo- 
dina Castaneae on Chestnut, ii6. 
Dipteron, Undetermined on Lucerne, 
129. Endothia parasitica BSxl Ma- 
ladie de Tencre ", Means of Preven¬ 
tion in Renewal of Chestnut Woods, 
832. Clyphodes unionalis on Jas¬ 
mine in Var. 672. Hypopta caes- 
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trum on Asparagus, 1240. Icerya 
pUYchusi\ Near ‘Paris, 131 ; In 
H^ratilt, 132; In Provence, 891. 
Lepiinotarsa decemlineata in Gi- 

^ Tonde, 899. Control of, 772. Ly- 
mantria dispar {Bombyx dispar) of 
Apricot' Trees, in Vaucluse, 898. 
Neurotoma nemoralis on Peach, 
353 * Operophthera iCheimatohia) 
hrumata. Control of, 1005. Phtho- 
rimaea operculella (Potato Tuber 
Moth) in H^rault, 220. Phytoph- 
thora infestans. Immune Potato 
Hybrids, 248. Pieris hrassicae. 
Parasite of Apanteles glomeratus, 
Compsilura concinnaia. Drosophila 
rubrostriata and Phora chlorogastra, 
125 - 

Fruit Fly : In Brazil, 664. 

Fumigation: Economy in Hydro¬ 
cyanic Fumigation, 127, 

Funkta ovata and P*. suhcordata : 
Botrytis vulgaris in Italy, 656. 

** Fusafine 113, 

Fusariol113. 

Fitsarium : F. cubense on Banana in 
Porto Rico, 177. P, Lycopersici 
(Sleepy Disease) of Tomato in 
Cireat Britain and the Chamiel isles, 
1234. P, nivale: Resistance of 
Wheat X Rye Hybrids in Russia, 
818. P. Solani, Dry Rot of Potato 
ill Argentina, 652. p. udutn, P. 
vasinfeclum, 516. Fusarium sp. 
Probable Cause of Disease of Cro- 
talaria juncea and C. usaramoensis 
in Tonkin, 516. Cause of Dry Rot 
of Potato In India, 331, Injurious 
to Tomato in N. Queensland, 1117. 
Fusarium ^p, IJ3. 

Fusicladium : P. pirinum, Control 
methods in Cape Province (S. A- 
frica), 780. Fusicladium sp. on I^- 
quat in Cape Province. 


Ganodbrma sessile: On Fruit and 
Forest Trees in Argentina, 1061, 


• Garlic: Sclerotium cepivorum in Ca¬ 
talonia (Spain), 784. 

Georgia: Caulophilus lalinasus Harm¬ 
ful to Seeds, 1402. Pyllosticia 
congesta on Prunus triflora, 344, 

Germany : Botrytis antherarum-Tri- 
folii on Trifolium praiense, 402. 

“ Germisan ", 113. 

Ghessab {Pennisetumspicatum), 1036. 

Glcnea sp. : On Heritiera Fomes in 
India, 1398. 

Glomerella Gossypii, 517. 

Glycine : G, Soja : Bacterium flac- 
cumfaciens, 651. Glycine sp.: Ice¬ 
rya purchasi in Hdrault, 132. 

Glyphodes : G. cramaralis (= Marga- 
roma caesalis) : 1406. G. urttonalis 
on Jasmine in Var. (France) 672. 

" Goja " of Pepper, 795, 

Gold Coast: Cercyonia citri on Ci¬ 
trus spp., 890. Sahtbergella theo- 
bromae on Cocoa, 1387. 

Gossypium : G. barbadensc ; Farias 
insulana anthophilana in Cyrenai- 
ca, 1240. G. herbaceum : Verli- 
cillium albo-atrum ,1234. G. punc- 
tatum (G. barbadense) : Botryodi- 
plodia Theobromae in Dahomey, 654. 

Gourliea decorticans: Ganoderma ses¬ 
sile in Argentina, 1001. 

Grasses: Ophiobolus cariceti cause of 
" Take-all " Disease, in Nevsr York 
State, 1109. 

Great Britain: England: — Ba¬ 
cillus oarotovorus, on Violets, 1236. 
Plant Pathological Researches at 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, 
1250. Stgalphus luteipes Parasite of 
Laria rufimana “ Bean Bruchus ", 
1241. 5 phaeroth eca mors-uvae. Com¬ 
paratively Resistant Red Currant 
Varieties, 208. Toririx viridana 
Nat. Enemies of, 895. Scot- 
1 1 a n d: Phomopsis Pseudotsugae 
Parasite of Larix ieptolepsis 
and Tsuga Alberfiana, 121. Ge¬ 
neral: Siiona crinita, 5 . hispi- 
dula and 5 . sulcifrons. injurious to 
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Legumiuosae, 1245. SynchytHum 
Solani, Resistant Potato Varieties, 
512 - 

Grass Grubs (Larvae of Odoniria), 
396* 

Greece: Lasioptera berlesiana on 
Olive, 350. Control of Olive Fly 
(Dacus oleae) in 1920, 350, Vine 
Phylloxera, 1317. 

Gregarina : On Sitona hispidula 
in Great Britain, 1245. 

Grenada: Cholus watisi on Pine¬ 
apples, 790. Pests of Cocoa, 576. 

Grevillea : G. robusia : Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009. Telra^ 
nychus yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Grevia subargenlea, 122. 

Grey Pyralis (Steganopiycha pinico- 
lana)t 677, 

Gryllidae, 793. 

Guignardia Yersini : On Cinchona in 
Indo-China, 1357. 

Guinmosis: Of Chestnut, 87 Dry 
Gummosis of Citrus Fruits, toO, 
335 - 

Heart Rc/T, of Potato ill India, 321. 

Hedysarum coronarium, see Sainfoin. 

Helianthus : H, anmms var. peiio- 
laris and H, giganteus: CalUgrapha 
exclamatiomsy 1124. Helianthus 
spp.: C. e, and Mordellistina pu- 
stulaia in Manitoba, 1124, 

Helioihis armigefa : On Cotton in S. 
Africa, 572. 

Hellula undalis : On Cabbages in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Helminthosporium : H. gramineum, 
113. H. macrocarpum on Peadi in 
Piedmont (Italy), 888. Helmintho¬ 
sporium sp. on Rice in Pres, of 
Madras (India), 883. 

Heritiera : H. Femes Host of Chry- 
sobothris sp., Derolus discicollis 
Diorlhus simplex^ Glenea sp.; 
Platypus uncinalus, Trigonura ru- 
ficaudis and T, tenuicaudis in In¬ 
dia, 139B. 


Heteroderes amplicollis : On Tobacco 
in Cuba, 1293. 

Hevea brasiliensis : Cambisan Tar in 
Control of Various Diseases, 575. 
Dothidella Ulei in S. Africa, 342. 

Hibiscus : H* cannabinus and if. 
esculentus : Farias insulana antho- 
philana in Cyrenaica, 1240. if. 
Sabdariffa var. altissima : JQysder- 
cus spp. in Fed. Malay States, 
420. Hibiscus spp.: Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009. 

Hibiscus Mealy Bug {Phenacoc¬ 
cus hirsutus), 1009. 

Hicoria Pecan : Tetranychus yothetsi 
in S. Carolina, 1127. 

Hippocrepis ciliata : Uromyces Hip- 
pocrepidis ih Macedonia, 107. 

Hippotton celerio : On Vines in Cy¬ 
renaica, 1290. 

Homalonotus coriaceus : On Coconut 
in Brazil, 670. 

Hopperhurn of Potato, see Tipburii. 

Hops: Forms Resistant to Mildew 
{Sphaeroiheca HumvUt), 207. 

Hordeumi OphioboUis cariceti, 1110. 

Howardula henigna: Parasite of Dia- 
brotica vittata, D. trivittata and D, 
Z'Z-punctatam. U, S. A., 216. 

Humulus Lupuliis, see Hops. 

Hypopta caestrum : On Asparagus in 
France, 1246. 

Hypsipyla : H, robusia on Cedrela 
Toona, Natural Enemies of, 1398. 

Hystrix : if. javanica, 1406. Hystrix 
sp.: Ophiobolus cariceti, mo. 

ICACOREA PANICULATA : Tetranychus 
yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

leery a purchasii In H 4 rault, 132. 
In Provence, 891. Near Paris, 
131. On Citrus sp. in Spain, 1004. 
Control with Novius cardinalis, 892. 

Idaho (State of) : Cenangium pini- 
philum on Pines, 118. 

Idiocerus atkinsoni, /, clypealis and 
/. niveosparsus on Mangp in India 
and Nat. Enemies, 894. 
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Ilex paraguariensis, see Mat6. 

** Iticappucciamento of Red Clover, 

996. 

India: Bacillus SoUmacearum (Ring 
Disease) and Fusarium (Dty Rot) 
of Potato, 331. Black Heart'* 
and ''Heat Rot", 331. Brace* 
nidae, New Indian Species, 348. 
Idiocerus athinsoni, I. clypealis, 
I. niveosparsus on Mango and 
Their Nat. Enemies, 894. Oriolus 
luteolus (si=s O. fnelanocephalus)» Use¬ 
ful Bird, 217. Smut of Sorghum 
(Sphacelotheca Sorghi), Influence of 
Temperature on the Distribution, 
1233. PhthiiYimaea operculella Po¬ 
tato Moth. 331. Triphleps tan* 
Ulus Nat. Enemy of Platyedra gos* 
sypiella, 52 0. Upupa epops indica. 
Useful Bird, 793. See al^. Behar 
and Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, Ma¬ 
dras, Pimjab and United Provinces. 

" Indian Black-headed Oriole" [Orio* 
lus luteoli4s)t 217. 

" Indian hoopoe " {Upupa epops m* 
dtea), 703. 

Indo-China: New Micromycete on 
Cinchona spp., 1387. 

Ink Disease, see Mai de Tencre 

Insecticide, see Spraying. 

Iphiaulax duhiiofus : Nat. Enemy of 
Laphygma exempta in Queensland, 
53 J • 

ips : 1. long if alia on Pinus longifoha 
in India, 1398. /, pint on Pinus 

divaricaia and P, resinosa in 
Minnesota, 1228. 

Iraq, see Mesopotamia. 

Iridomyrmex huntilts : Ministerial Or¬ 
der announcing Precautions > to 
be taken against Propagation m 
Italy, 873. 

Isaria Eristalidis : on Eristalis tenax 
and /. Cosmopsaltriae, I.japonica in 
Japan, 347. 

Italy : Anuraphis persicae on Peach 
in Piedmont, 888. AspergiUus va* 
rians on Maize, X14.' Botryiis vuX* 


garis on Funkia spp., 656. On 
Rose, 656. Cercospora Arachi* 
dis var. macrospora on Peanut in 
Dombardy, 518. Chrysomphalus die- 
tyospermi " Bianca rossa" of Ci¬ 
trus Fruits, Host of Aspidiotus 
lounsburyi introduced into Italy, 
665. Colletoirichum Kaki : on 
Diospyros Kaki var. Kiombo, 214, 
Cytosporina citriperda on Manda¬ 
rins, 657. Dacus oleae (Olive Fly): 
Value of Uotrionte " Capannette " 
System as Means of Control, 219. 
Dothiorella Sanninii of Pom^;ra- 
nate, 659. Gummosis, Dry, of 
Citrus Fruits in Sicilia, 106, 335. 
Helminthosporium macrocarpum on 
Peach in Piedmont, 888. Irido- 
myrmex humilis. Ministerial Order 
announcing Precautions to be tak¬ 
en against Propagation, 873. Las- 
peyresia moles ta on Almond and 
Apricot in Uiguria, 134. Macro- 
phoma flaccida on Dried Grapes, 

115. " Mai secco " of Citrus Fruits 

of the Fruit Trees attacked by Simi¬ 
lar Disease, 335. Microsphaera 
quercina on Oak in Sicilia, 1121. 
Mterosiroma Tonellianum on Mul¬ 
berry in Marche, 1002. Moniha 
cinerea on Peach in Piedmont, 
888. Mycological Flora in S. Italy, 
Contribution to, 997. Oidium, on 
Oak in Sicily, 1121, On Chestnut 
in EmiHa, 214. Oidium farinosum 
on Apples, 1121. Oidium leuco- 
conium on Peach in Piedmont, 
888. " Oidio bruno" of Goose¬ 

berry {Sphaerotheca mors-uvae) in 
Piedmont, 785. On Ribes spp., 
1121. Panicum srectum and P. 
phyllopogon on Rice, 1003. Pe- 
nicillium crustaceum on Quince, 520. 
Peronospora, " Formosa" Vine 
Var. Resistant, iii. Pavana 
"Italian var. Resistaht, 831. Pe¬ 
ronospora Trifoliorum on Duceme 
from Argentina, 653. PhyUostic* 


6 * 
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ta Montemartinii, on Buddleta va- 
riabilis, 211. Rhyitsma acertnum 
(Melasmta acerina) and Rhyt, punc- 
tatum on Maple, 117. Rhyt salt- 
ctnum {Melasntia sahctna) on Salix 
vtmtnahSf 117. Rhtzopus nigri¬ 
cans : On Pumpkins, 510. Sain¬ 
foin, Pests of, in Sicily, 608. Smut 
of Tomato, 1000. Sphaeroiheca mors* 
uvae : on Rtbes spp., 1121 Vine, Di¬ 
seases of, in Sicily, 580. Ithone 
fusca: Nat Enemy of Harmful 
Coleoptera in Australia, 1396. 

Japan: Government Enactments in 
Formosa regulating the Importa¬ 
tion and Exportation of Plants, 
504. I Sana Eristalidis Nat. Ene¬ 
my of Enstahs tenax, 347 Mycos- 
phaerella atrulltna on Various Cu- 
curbitaceae, 1235 

Japanese Plum (Prunus trtflora), 344 

Jasmine. Glyphodes umonahs in 
Var (France), O72. 

Jassidae, 89^ 

Java* Sugar Cane Var. resistant to 
Disease and to Dtatraea saccharahs, 
270, Pests of Artocarpiis spp , 1406. 

" Jowar 1233 

Juglans cinerea, J. nigra, J regia, 
J Steholdtana * Rhagoleiis suavts 
inU. S. A., 355. 

** Juniper Webworm {Ypsolophus 
marginellus), 533 

Jumperus commttms and var anrea, 
depressa, htbemica, honzontahs : 
Ypsolophus fnargtnellus in New 
Jersey (U. S. A), 533. 

EIansas (U. S ) : Rust and Ushlago 
Avenae, ** Kanota'' Oat Var Re¬ 
sistant, 35. 

Kenya: X^hrysomphcdus aurantii on 
Citrus Fruits, 354, Cnocerts vtrt- 
disshna on Asparagus, sp., 890. 

'' Kokadva '' of Pepper, 705. 

LSBRORHYNCHVS NtGRICORNlS : Nat. 


Enemy of Tortnx vtridana in Eng* 
land, 895. 

Lachnopus coffeae and Lachn coffeae 
montanus : On Coffee in Porto 
Rico, 790. 

Laehocattleya, Hybr. Victortae : Dias- 
pts botsduvalii in Colorado, 663. 

Lagenarta vulgaris var. Gourda : My- 
cosphaerella citrullma, 1235. 

Laphygma : Z. exempta on Sugar 
Cane and Maize in Queensland, 
1531. L. exigua on Garden Crops 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Larch * Steganoptycha ptnicolana in 
Switzerland, 677. 

Lana rufimana : Host of Stgalphus 
luieipes in England, 1241. 

Lanx leptolepis Phomopsts Pseudo- 
tsugac in Scotland, 121 

Lastoptera berlesiana On Olive in 
Greece, 250 

Laspeyresia * L molesta in Peach 
and other Fruits in I^iguria, 134. 
L pomonella in S Africa, 780- 
Observations in Colorado 323. 
L pomonella var stmpsomi, 323 

Lathyrus odoratus, 343 Xylina exoleta 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Lavender (La%)andula vera) Phohota 
praecox in France, 1357. 

Leaf-blight * of Chestnut and Peach 
(Entomosporium sp) in S Africa,. 
780 

Leaf - Spot of Strawberry {Myco- 
sphaerella Pragartae), 1389 

Lechriops psidii : On Psidium Guayava 
in Porto Rico, 790 

Lemon: Dry Gummosis in Italy, 
335- 

LepHnotarsa decemhneata, 1124. In 
the fxironde, 797. Control Mea¬ 
sures in France, 872. 

Leptocorisa acuta : On Rice in Phi¬ 
lippines and L, varicorms, 529, 

Leptothnps malt : Nat, Enemy of Te- 
ttanyckus yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Lettuce: Mosaic^ Transmissible, in 
U. 8. A. especially in Florida, 105- 
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TeracoUma submacula in S. Africa, 
1008. 

Leticocloe dapUdice albidice ; On Cab¬ 
bage in Cyrenaica, 124. 

Leucapyis sp.: Nat. i^emy of Aphis 
sorghi and A . gossyptt injurious 
to SoTghuin and Cotton respecti¬ 
vely in Sudan, 893. 

Ligusirum, sp. : Bffect of Ferrocya- 
nide of Potassium, 218. Glyphodes 
uuiofialis, O72. 

Lihum hulbtferum : As Weed in Prus¬ 
sia, 1239. 

I.iophvon : Nat. Enemy of Sitona 
sulctfrons in Great Britain, 1245. 

Lochmaea sangutnolenta : On Melon- 
in Catalonia (Spain), 222 

Locusta (Pachvtylus) : Revision of the 
Genus, 346. L. damca, L. mt^ 
gratoria, L. migratorioides^ L. par* 
dalma, 34b. I^ocusts in Brazil, 

Locusiana pardahna and L. soliiaria, 

Lolmm : L. perenne : Puccima lo-- 
htna in Macedonia, 10. Uyocystis 
Bolivayt in Spain, 782. 

Lopidea sp. : living on Rhagoletis 
suavis in IT. S. A., 355. 

IxKjuat: Scab {Fustcladium pirinum 
var. ILriobotryae), 786. 

Ivotrionte (Method): For Control of 
Olive Fly, 219. 

IvUcerne: Cohas croceus minor in Cy- 
renaica, 1240. Cuscuta Epithy- 
mum var. Trifoht, 889. Dipte- 
ron, Undetermined in France, 129. 
In Italy, 794. Peronospora Trifo- 
horum on Lucerne of Argentina 
Origin, in Italy, 653. Sitona his^ 
pidula in Great Britain, 1245. 

Luzon (Isle of) : Bacterial Plant Di¬ 
seases, 875. 

I^ybia: Chloryta lybica of* Vine, 
356. 

Lycopersicum escfdentum : Septoria Ly^ 
copersici vat. europaea in Catalo¬ 
nia (Spain), 777. 


Lymantria: L. dispar m Spain. 791. 
On Apricots in Vaucluse (France, 
898. Z.. monacha, 358. 

Lysimachia quadrifolia : Injurios due 
to Causes of Chemical Origin, 1381. 

Macacus cynomolgus : On Tectona 
grandts in Dutch Bast Indies, 1406. 

Macedonia: Fungi, 107. 

“Macoda** of Pepper, 795. 

Macrodactyl us suturalis : On Fruit 
in Brazil, 664. 

Macrophoma flacctda : On Dried Gra¬ 
pes in the Marches (Italy), 115. 

Madras: Helmtnihosporium sp. on 
Rice, 883. Symptezomtas beesoni 
on Tectona grandts, 357. Thiela- 
viopsis paradoxa on Coconut, 886. 

Maize : Apophyllia murina in Rho¬ 
desia, 1403. Aspergillus varians 
in Italy, 114. Laphygma exempta 
in Queensland. 531. Pests in Brazil, 
664 In S. Africa, 565. ** Pink 

Grub " in Rhodesia, 1403. Plutella 
macuhpennts and Pyrausta nitbilahs 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Malacosoma neustria : Observations 
in Spain, 791. 

Malaya : Pomes sp. on Rubber, 716. 

Mallotiis phihpptnensis : Rhadinome- 
rxis mall oil bred from M. p, in 
United Provinces (India), 357. 

Mal\aceae: Rust of, pp. 272-273- 
277 and R. 108. 

Mandarin : Cytosporina citriperda in 
Italy, 657. 

Mangifera indica, 343. Tetranychus 
yothersi in Florida, 1127. See also 
Mango. 

Mango : Aleurocanthus woglumi in 
Cuba, 1124. Idiocerus atkinsoni, 
I, clypeahs and /. niveosparsus and 
Nat. Enemies in India, 894. 

Manikot utilissima : Coleostsrnus gra- 
nicolhs in Brazil, 790. 

Maple : Ceroplastes rubens in Sey¬ 
chelles, 345. Ceroplastes sp. in 

- H^rault (France), 1^2. 



Ma/rasfUiius Sacchari : Resistant Java 
Su^ar Cane Varieties, 270. 

Margaronia caesalis : On Artocarpus 
elastica. A, integra and A. rigida 
in Dutch Bast Indies, 1406. 

Marssonia Potentillae : On Strawber¬ 
ries in Ontario (Canada), 1389. 

Massachusetts: Injuries to Weymouth 
Pines due to Causes of Chemical 
Origin, 1381. 

Mat^: C^roplastes sp. in State of 
Parana (Brazil), 221. 

Meade", Cotton Var. resistant to 
Boll Weevil {Anthonomus grandis) 
in U. S. A., 713. 

Mecistocerus fumosus : On Pinus Ion- 
gifolia in United Province and 
Punjab (India), 357. 

Medlar, see Uoquat. 

Megapenthes opaculus : On Tobacco 
in Cuba, 1243. 

Megastes puctaks : On Sweet Potato 
in State of Bahia (Brazil), 1006. 

Melampsora saltcina : Mycoplasmic 
Theory, p. 277, 

Melanospora sp. 516. 

Melasmta acerina and M. sahcina : 
On Acer campestre and Sahx 
viminalis resepectively, in Italy, 
117. 

Melolonthinae, 793. 

Melon: Lochmaea sanguinolenta in 
Catalonia (Spain), 122. Mycosphae* 
rella citrulhna in Japan, 1235. 

Melyridae, 1403. 

Mercury, Salts of: In Anticr3rptoga- 
mic Treatment of Seeds, 113. 

Mesopotamia: Disease nnd Pests of 
Date Palm, 584, 1316. 

Metopius umfestratus : Nat. Enemy 
of Laphygma exempta in Queensland, 

531^ 

Michigan : Rosellinta Caryae afeid Do- 
Ihichiza Caryae on Carya ovata, 
I 33 S- 

Miopia, 122. 

MicropHiu : M. eusirus reared from 
Achaea janafa in India, 348. M* 


similts^ Parasite of AgroHs ypsihn, 
34S. 

Microsphaera : M. Euonymi : Myco¬ 
plasmic Condition, p. 277 M. qtter- 
cina and Oak Oidium, in Sicily, 
1x21. 

Microstroma Tonellianum : On Mul¬ 
berry in Italy, 1002. 

MUdew: American Gooseberry Mil¬ 
dew (Sphaerotheca mors-uvae), 208. 

. Hop Mildew {Sphaer. Humuh), 
207. Mycoplasmic condition, p. 
277. 

Minnesota : Ips pini on Ptnus divari- 
cata and P. resinosa, 1128. 

Mtrabilis Jalapa : Mite in Pres, of 
Bombay, 795. 

" Mirya " of Pepper, 795. 

Mistletoe: On Spruce in Switzer¬ 
land, 789. 

Mollis ia Earhana : On Strawberries 
in Ontario (Canada), 1389. 

Monacon ahruptum and M. produc- 
turn : Reared from Platypus unct- 
natus and Diapus furtivus respec¬ 
tively, in India, 1393. 

Monika : M. ctnerea on Peach Lea¬ 
ves in Piedmont, 888. 

Monika sp. : On Cacao of Venezuela 
Var., 427. 

Montana : Cenangium pimphilum on 
Pines, 118. 

Montserrat (West Indies) ; Cotton 
resistant to Diseases and Cotton 
Stainers (Dysdercus and Oxycare- 
nus, spp.)» 368. 

Mordelkslina pusiulata : On. Helian- 
thus spp. in Manitoba (Canada), 
1124. * 

Morocco : Icerya purchasi. Control of, 
by means of Novius cardinalis, 892. 
Porthetria dispar on Oak, 1247. 
Potato, Diseases of, 1386, Rust. 
Hard Moroccan Wheats resistant, 
X046. 

Mosaic: Tranamisaible Mosaic 6f 
Lettuce m S. A. especially in 
Florida, 105- 



Mucor stolonifer ; Mechanism of the 
Parasitic Action, 778. 

Murda of Pepper, 795. 

Musa : M. sapientum see Banana; 
M, textiUs, see Abaca, Musa sp.. 
343- 

Mutlagariroga " of Pepper, 795. 

MyCoplasm: Theory of: Practical 
Bearing pp. 269-280.^ 

Mycosphaerella : M, citrullina on Cu- 
curbitaceae in Japan, M. Fraga- 
riae, X389. 

Myfmecophily, 122. 

Myrtaceae : Injurious Insects in Bra¬ 
zil, 664. 

Nasturtium austriacum («= Roripa 
austrtaca) : New Weed in U. S. A., 
1392. 

Natal : Argopistes sexvittatus on Wild 
Olives, 890. 

Natal Red Topped Grass (Tricholea- 
na rosea), 1403. 

Neltffnbo lutea and N. nuctfera * Py- 
rausia pentialis in U. S. A., 1125. 

Neocosmospora vasinfecta, 516. 

Neorotcma nemoralis : On Peach in 
France, 353. 

New Caledonia; Papxlio leratit as 
in Control of the Weed Aclepias 
c urassavica, 661. 

New Bng^aud : Apanteles welanosce- 
lus Parasite of Porthetria dispar 
introduced into U. S. A. from Si¬ 
cily, 1242. 

New Hampshire: Injuries of Pines 
due to Causes of Chemical Origin, 
1381* 

New J ersey : Nasturtium austriacum 
(=5 Roripa austriaca), New Weed, 
1392. Ophioholus carioett. Cause of 
Take-All Disease of Cereals and 
Grasses, 1109, 1110. 

New South Wales: Gall Form of 
Vine PhyUoacera, 796. Platypus 
omnivorus, on Wood, 359. 

New Zealand : Venturia pirina, 750. 

Noctuidae, 793, ^ 


Novius cardinalis : In Control of 
I eery a purchasi in Morocco, 892. 

Oak : Microsphaera quercina and 
Oiditun in Sicily, 1121. Porthetria 
dispar in Morocco, 1247, Toririx 
viridana. Observations in Spain 791. 
Nat. Bnemies of, in England, 895. 

Oats: Puccinia graminis, f. sp. Ave^ 
nae and sp. Tritici in Sweden, 
p. 270. Rust Resistant Varieties: 
** Excelsior ** in Brazil, 241. Ka- 
nota in Kansas (U. S. A.), 35, 
Susceptible : North American Ty¬ 
pes in Brazil, 241. See also Avena, 

“ Occhio di Pavone ** : Of Olive (Cy- 
cloconium oleaginuni), 219. 

Odina Wodier : Osphila odinae in 
United Provinces (India), 357. 

Odontoglossum Rossii : Diaspis hois* 
duwaht in Colorado, 663. 

Odontria, 1397. 

Oedaule sfrtngi/rons : Bred from Ca¬ 
ry oborus gonagra in India, 1398. 

Oidium : O, fartnosum on Apples in 
Italy, 1121. O. leucoconium on 
Peach in Piedmont (Italy), 888. 
Oak Oidium on Chestnut in EmiKa 
(Italy), 214. In Sicily, 1121. Vine 
Oidium, *' Parana Var. Resist¬ 
ant, 831. 

" Olivastri 219. 

Olive Fly : see Dacus oleae, 

Olive: Acherontia airopos in Cyre- 
naiea, 1240. Argopistes oleae in 
Cape Province, 890. Glyphodes 
unionalis, 672, Diseases in U. S. 
A., 1058. Olive Fly {Dacus oleae). 
Control by Lotrionte Method (" Ca- 
pannette") in Spain and Italy, 
219. Wild Olive : Argopistes sexvit¬ 
tatus in Cape Province, Natal and 
Orange Free State, 890. 

Ontario : Mollisia Earliana on Straw¬ 
berry, 1389. 

Oospora Scabies ; On Potato in Is¬ 
land of Chiloe (Chili), 827. In 
Argentina, 652. 
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Operophthera (Cheifnatobia) brumata : 
Control in France, 1005. 

Ophiobolus cariceti : As Cause of 
Take-all Disease of Cereals and 
Grasses, 1109, mo. 

Ophonoides at4stralis: Nat. Fnemy 
on Laphygma exempta in Queens¬ 
land, 531. 

Orange: Aleurocanthus woglumi in 
Cuba, 1224, Dry Gummosis in 
Italy, 335 - 

Orange Free State. Argo pistes sex- 
vittatus on Wild Olives, 896. 

Orchidaceae : Scale Insects in Colo¬ 
rado, 663. 

Oregon: Salvia Aethtopis and S. 
sylvestriss New Weeds, 1393. 

Oreodoxa regia : Xylostodoris hiteolus 
in Florida, 223. 

Oriolus lutdolus (O. melanocephalus). 
Useful Bird in India, 217. 

Orobanche, 521. O. crenata O, 
speciosa). Control of, 788. 

Oryctes bispinosus : On Date Palm 
in N. Africa, 675, 

Osphilia odtnae : Bred from Odina 
Wodier and Cassia Fistula in Uni¬ 
ted Provinces (India), 357. 

Oxycarenus spp. : Resistant Types 
of Cotton in Montserrat (West In¬ 
dies), 368. 

Ozotomerns maculosus: On Herttiera 
Forms, 1398. 


Pachytylus see Locusta. 

" Paddy borer {Schoenobius incer- 
tellus), 529. 

Palaeornis alexandri : On Tectona 
grandis in Dutch PJast Indies, 1406. 

Pahns: Injurious Insects in Bra¬ 
zil, 664. 

Panicum : P. barbinode, P. carina- 
turn, P. colonum, P. Crus-Galli, P, 
flavidum, P. reptans : Leptocorisa 
acuta in Philippines, 529. P. erec- 
turn and P. phyllopogon in Italian 
Rice Fields, 1003. P. mihaceum : 


UsHlago ParUci-miliacei in Cata¬ 
lonia (Spain), 777. 

Papilio : P. leratii in Control of 
Asclepias curassavica. Weed in 
New Caledonia, 661. P. machaon 
on Fennel in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Parahyba (State of) : Cerococcus para- 
hybensis on Coffee, 532. 

Paria canella : On Strawberry in 
California, 130. 

Parkinsonia aculatea : Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009. 

Parrot: Harmful to Tectona grandis 
in Dutch Bast Indies, 1406. 

" Pasador ** of Tobacco, {Conoderus 
bifoveatus, Heteroderes amplicolhs, 
Megapenthes opaculus), in Cuba, 
1243. 

“ Pavana Italian Vine resistant to 
Peronospora, 831. 

Pea: Baratra brassicae and Xylina 
exoleta in Cyrenaica, 1240. Pink 
Grub in Rhodesia, 1403. Sitona 
crinita, in Great Britain, 1245. 

Peanut: Cercospo^a Arachidis var. 
macrospora in Lombardy, 518. 

Pissodes piceae : On Pines in Switzer¬ 
land, 678. 

Pisum sativum : Uromyces Ptsi in 
Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Pittosporum : I eery a purchasi in Pro¬ 
vence, 891. 

Pithuranthos tortuosus : In Control of 
Colias croceus minor in Cyrenaica, 
1240. 

Plane: Ceroplastes spp. in H^rault 
(France), 132. 

Plasmodiophora Brassicae : Mycoplas- 
mic Condition, p. 277. 

Platyedra gossypiella (Pink BoUworm) : 
Triphleps tantilus, Nat. Enemy in 
India, 526. 

Platypus : P. omnivorus on Timber 
in New South Wales, 350. P. un- 
dnatus on Heritiera Fomes in 
India, 1398. 

Plum blotch (PhyllosHcta congesta), 

344. 



Plutella maculipennis : On Cabbage 
and Maize in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Poa : P. abyssinica : " Pink Grub 
in Rhodesia, 1403. Poa sp. : Spe¬ 
cial Form of Puccinia graminis in 
Sweden, p, 270. 

Podosphaera : P. leucotticha, 1221. 
P. tridactyla on Prunus Armeniaca 
in Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Polydfosus pilosus : On Forests ni 
Switzerland, 676. 

Polygonum pennsylvanicum : Pyrausta 
penitahs in U. S. A., 1125. 

Pomegranate : Anna tyrrhaea in Cy- 
renaica, 1240. Dothiorella Sannimi 
in Italy, 659. 

Porthetna dispar : On Oak in Mo¬ 
rocco, 1247. Host of Apanteles, 
melanoscelus, imported into New 
England, from Sicily, 1242. 

Porto Rico ; Diaprepes sp., Fusarium 
cubense and Phyllophaga sp. on 
Banana, 177. Diaprepes capsicahs 
on Capsicum spp., 790. Exoph-^ 
thalmodes roseipes, on Citrus Fruits 
and Cotton, 890. Lachnopus cof- 
feae and var. monianus on Coffee, 
790. Lechriops psidii on Psidium 
Guayava, 790. 

Potato : Bacillus Solanacearum (Ring 
Disease) in India, 331. Black heart 
or Heart Rot in India, 331. Chry- 
sophlyctis endobiotica (Canker) : De¬ 
cree regulating Control in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 305. Fusarium sp (Dry 
Rot) in India, 331. Lepiinotursa 
decemhneata (Colorado Beetle) in 
Gironde (France), 897. Mite in 
Pres, of Bombay, 795. Oosp&ra Sca¬ 
bies in Island oi Chiloe, 827. 795. 
Phthorimaea operculella (Potato Tu¬ 
ber Moth) in Herault (France), 
220. In India, 331. In Tunica, 
351, Phytophthora infestans, (Po¬ 
tato Mildew) Immune Hybrids in 
Prance, 248. In Isle of Chiloe 
and Control Measures, 827. Myoc- 
plasm Theory, pp. 273-2175-277. 


Synchytrium Solani Resistant Vars. 

- in Great Britain, 512. “ Ttoi- 

bera " 795. Tip-burn (Etiok^ of) 
in U. S. A., 522. Artificial Pro¬ 
duction bf, 215. Veriictllium albo- 
atrum^ 1234. Wart Disease in 
S. Africa, 781. Disease, General, in 
Morocco, 1386. In Argentina, 652. 

Potato Tyeafhopper (Empoasca mali), 

215- 

Pota-to Moth {Phthorimaea opercu-^ 
lella) in Tunisia, 1321. In H6- 
rault, 220. In India, 331. 

Proctotrypidae sp. Nat. Enemy of 
Leptocorisa acuta in the Philippi¬ 
nes, 529. 

Promecotheca reichei : On Coconut in 

Fiji, 1397- 

Prunus : P. Armeniaca : Podosphaera 
tridactyla in Catalonia, (Spain) 777. 
P. A . and P. domesiica : Ganoderma 
sessile in Argentina, iioi. P. dO’ 
mestica : Microstroma Tonelhanum 
in Italy, 1002. P. serotina : In¬ 
juries due to Chemical Origin, 1381. 
P. triflora : Phylloshcta congesta in 
Georgia, 344. 

Prussia : Lthum bulbtferum as Weed, 
1239. 

Pseudaonidia : P. iota : On Eugenia 
caryophyllata and Ps. aldabraca on 
Bark of Bois d'Amande in 
Seychelles, 395. 

Pseudococcus : Ps. corymbatus and 
Ps. virgatus 797. Ps. hihisci, 1009. 

Pseudomonas : Ps. campestris on 
Cabbages: Ps. Cttri on Citrus 
Fruits, Ps. Malvacearum^ on Cot¬ 
ton : Ps. Phaseoli on Beans in 
Isle of Luzon (Philippines), 875. 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii : Phomopsis 
Pseudoisugae, 121. 

Psidium Guayava : Conotrachelus pst- 
dii in Brazil, 790.* Lechriops psidii 
in Porto Rico, 790. Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009 

Pteris aquilina : Injuries due to 
Causes of Chemical Origin, 1381, 



Pterocarpus : Hard Woods resistant 
to Termites, 54. 

Pteromalus deplanatus : Nat. Hnemy 
of Toririx vividana in Bngland, 

895- 

Pferomys^jL 406. 

Puccinia : P. Chrysanthemi, S. gta- 
minis, P. Rihes, P. suaveolens, 
P. Tragopogonis : Mycoplasmic Con- 
ditioni p. 277. P, graminis and 
Biological and Special Forms in 
Sweden (f. sp. Secalis, f. sp. 
Avenae, f. sp. Tritici ) pp. 270- 
277. P. gr. on Wheat in N. 
Dakota (U. S.), 159. P. loliina 

on Lolium perenne in Macedonia, 
107. P. Malvacearum, pp. 272- 
-273* -277 and Biological Observations 
105. See also Rust. 

Pumpkm ; Rhizopus nigricans in It- 
aly, 519. 

Punica Granaium : Dothiorella Sanu 
nii in Italy, 659. Ganoderma ses~ 
sile in Argentina, looi. 

Punjab: Mecisiocerus fumosus on 
Pinus longifolia ; Rhadinomerus sub- 
fasciatus bred from Eugenia sp. : 
Rhadinopus huteae bred from Bu- 
tea frondosa, 357. 

Pygostolus falcatus : Nat. Enemy of 
Sitona hispidula in Great Britain, 

1245- 

Pyrameis cardui : On Cardoons and 
Artichokes in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Pyrausta : P. ainsliei, P. nuhilaiis, 
1125. P. nubilalis on Maize in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. P. pemtalis Pa¬ 
rasite of Nelund)o lutea and N, 
nucifera in U. S. A., 1125. 

Pyrilloxenus compactus : Parasite of 
Idiocerus atkinsoni and I. clypealis 
in India, 894. 

Pyrus communis : Ganoderma ses¬ 
sile in Argentina, 1001. 

Q 17 KEnsi,ani> : Fusarium sp. on To- 

^ mata, 11x7. Laphygma exempta on 
%Sagar Cane and Maize, 531. 


Quercus : Q. alba : Tetranychus yo^ 
thersi in S. Carolina, 1127. Q. aiba, 
0 . bicolor, and Q. velutina : Inju¬ 
ries due to Causes of Chemical Ori¬ 
gin, 1381. 

Quince : " Deaf Blight " {Entomospo- 
rium sp.) in S. Africa, 786. Peni- 
cillium crustaceum in Italy, 520. 

Ramujlarja Ferraristi : On Tomato 
in Italy, 1000. 

Rapoko Grass {Eleusine indica), 1403. 

“ Raupenleim ”, 1005. 

Rhadinomerus : Rh, bonibacis bred ^ 
from Bombax malabarica in United 
Provinces and Behar and Orissa 
(India), 357. Rh, diversipes bred 
from Eugenia Jaman, Shorea ro- 
busta and Shorea sp., 357. Rh. 
malloti bred from Mallotus phi- 
hppinensis and Rh. subfasciaius 
from Shorea robusta and from 
Shorea sp. in United Provinces 
(India), 357. 

Rhadinopus buteae : Bred from Bu- 
tea frondosa in Punjab, 357. 

Rhagoleiis suavis : Ou Juglans spp. 
in U. S. A., 355. 

Rhizoctonia violacea : Mycoplasmic 
Condition, p. 277. 

Rhizopus nigricans : On Pumpkins 
in Italy, 519. 

Rhodesia : Apophyllia murina and a 
Coleopteron (Undetermined) on va¬ 
rious Plants, 1403. 

Rhogas (Heterogamus) percurrens : bred 
from Achaea janata in India, 348. 

Rhus Toxicodendron : Injuries due to 
Causes of Chemical Origin, 1381. 

Rhyacia pronuba and Rh. ypsilon : 
on Kitchen Garden Plants in Cy¬ 
renaica, 1240. 

Rhytisfna acerinum and Rhyt, punc^ 
tatum, on Maple and Rhyt. salici- 
num on Salix viminalis in Italy, 
117. 

Ribes : R. Grossularia, See Gooseberry. 
R. rtd>rum, see Red Currants. Ribes 
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8pp.; Crofwrtium irtbicola in Penn¬ 
sylvania, < itg, Sphaerotheca mors^ 
uvae in Italy, 1121. 

Rice: Diseases encouraged by In¬ 
sufficient Phosphatic Fertiliser, 411. 
Helfndnthosporium sp. in Pres, of 
Madras, 883. Injurious Insects in 
Brazil, 664. In Philippines, 409* 
In Sarawak (Borneo), 1291. Pant- 
cum erectum and P. phyllopogon in 
Italy, 1003. 

Rice Bug {Leptocortsa acuta), 529. 

Rictnus communis : Bacterium Sola- 
nacearum in Philippines, 1116. 
Ephestia huehniella in Cyrenaica, 
1240. 

King Disease " : Of Potato {Bacillus 
SolanacearurrC\ in India, 331. 

Rohtnia Pseudacacia : Ganoderma ses- 
stle in Argentina, 1001. Icerya 
purchasi in H^rault (France), 132. 
Phenacoccus hirsutus in Bg3rpt, 1009. 

Roptrocerus sulcaius : Bred from pu¬ 
pating Chambers of Ips longifoha, 
1398. 

Rortpa austriaca (= Nasturtium aus- 
triacum), 1392. 

Rose : Agrilus foveicollis in Bulgaria, 
133. Botrytis vulgaris in Italy, 
656. 

Rosa damascena : Agrilus fdveicollis 
in Bulgaria, 133. 

Rot; Red Rot of Pine {Trametes Pint), 
120. Dry Rot of Potatoes in Ar¬ 
gentina, 652. Tomato Rot, 1000. 
White Rot of Vine {Coniothyrium 
Diplodiella), 1391. 

Rubber; Pomes sp. in Malaya, 716. 

“ Rubin : Barly Spring Wheat for 
Central Sweden, resistant to Rust, 
555 ' 

Rubus : Eriophyes sp. in California 
673, Paria canella in U. S. A., 
130. 

Rumex crispus : Pyrausta penitalis^ 
1125. 

Rust : Resistance to :— Oats :— Ex- 
celsia Var. in Brazil, ^241. 


nota " in Texas, 35. Wheat: “Rit* 
bin *' Var. for Central Sweden, 
555. liable to: Morocco Wheat 
Vars., 1049. North American Vars. 
in Brazil, 241. Rust of Malvaceae 
pp. 272-273. Mycoplasm. pp. 272- 
^73» 277-278. Observations, 108. 
Rust of Cereals, and Mycoplasmic 
Theory, pp. 269-272. Wheat Rust 
(Puccinta gramims) in N. Dakota, 
159. White Pine Blister Rust (Cro- 
nartium rihicola) in Pennsylvania, 
119. 

Rye: Fusarium nivale, Hybrid Wheat 
X Rye, resistant, 818. Ophiobolus 
cariceti, iiio. Puccinia graminis 
f. sp. Tritici and sp. Secalis in 
Sweden, p. 270. 

Rye Grass, Perennial: Urocystis Boh- 
vari in Spain, 782. 

SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM, 343. 

Sahlbergella theobromae : On Cocoa 
in Gold Coast, 1397. 

Sainfoin : Injurious Insects in Sicily 
and Tunisia, 668. 

Salad: Euxoa segeium, Phytometra 
gamma, Rhyacia ypsilon, Trigono- 
phora meiiculosa and Triphaena 
fimbria in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Salix : 5 . viminahs : Rhytisma sali- 
ctnum {Melasmta salicina) in Italy, 
117. Sah> sp. : Tetranychus yother- 
si in S. Carolina, 1127. 

Salvia Aethiopis and 5 . sylvestris : 
Weeds in Oregon, 1393. 

" Sama " of Potato {Oospora Scabies), 
827. 

“ Sassafras {Doryphora Sassafras), 
357 - 

Scab : Of lyoquat (Fusicladium piri- 
num var. Eriobotryae, 786. Of 
Pear {Pus, pirinum) : Control Me¬ 
thods in Cape Province (S. Africa), 
780, 786. Of Pomegranate (Z>o- 
thiorella Sanninii), 659. Of Po¬ 
tato {Synchytrium endohioticum) in. 

"S. AMca, 781. 
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:Schizomeria ovata : Platypus onmi- 
vorus in N. S, Wales, 359, 

Schoenobius incertellus, 529. 

Sciuropterus, 1406. 

Sciurus bicolor and Sciurus spp. on 
Tectona grandis in Dutch Bast 
Indies, 1406. 

Sclerotinia: Scl. carunculoides on Mo- 
rus alba in S. Carolina, 887. Scl, 
cinerea : Observations, 1284. 

Sclerotium cepivorum : On Garlic in 
Catalonia (Spain), 784. 

Scolothrips sexmaculatus : Nat. Enemy 
of Tetranychus yotherst in Florida, 
1127. 

Scymnus uiilis and Sc, kinzeh Nat. 
Enemies of Tetranychus yotherst in 
Florida, 1127. 

Seeds: Caulophtlus latinasus in Flo¬ 
rida, Georgia and S. Carolina, 
1402. Investigations on Use of 
Mercuric Salts for Seeds Treatment, 
113. Sitophilus oryza, 1402. 

Semnoptthecus maurus : On Fruit 
of Tectona grandis in Dutch Bast 
Indies, 1406, 

Septoria Lycopersici var. europaea on 
Lycopersicum esculentum and Sept, 
Petroselini var. Apti on Apium gra- 
veolens in Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Sesia ichneumoniformis : On Sainfoin 
in Sicily, 668. 

Seychelles : Coccidiae, 345. 

Shorea : Sh, robusta : Diapus furiivus 
in India, 1398. Sh. robusta and 
Shorea sp. : Rhadinomerus diver- 
sipes and Rh. subfasciatus in Unit¬ 
ed Provinces (India), 357. 

"Shot-hole borer" {.Platypus omni- 
vorus), 559‘ 

Sida spp.: Chionaspis subcoriicahs in 
Seychelles, 345. 

Sigalphus luteipes : Parasite of Laria 
ru/fmana in England, 1241. 

Simaethis nemorana : On Fig, in 
C3rrenaica, 1240. 

Sirex gigas : On Fir in Switzerland, 
678. 


Sitofia: S. crinita, 5 . hispidula and 
5 . sulcifrons on Deguminosae in 
Great Britain, 1:245. 5 . Hneata, 

1245- 

Sitophilus oryza : On Seeds, 1402. 

" Sleepy Disease" of Tomato (Fw- 
sarium Lycopersici and Verticil- 
Hum albo-atrum) , 1234. 

Smut: Wheat {Tilletia Tritici) : Ef¬ 
ficacy of Fungicidal Dusts for 
Control Purposes, 209. Influence 
of Temperature on Distribution of 
Grain Smut of Sorghum {Sphace- 
lotheca Sorghi) in India, 1233. 

Soja max : Bacterium Solanacearum in 
N. Carolina, 1115. 

Solanum Melongena: Vermicularia 
Capsid, 343. 

Sophora japonica: I eery a purchasi 
in H^rault (France), 132. 

Sorghum : Aphis sorghi in E^ptiaii 
Sudan, 893. Insect Pests in Pres, 
of Bombay (India), 5O6. Pink 
Grub in Rliodesia, 1403. Rust, Re¬ 
sistance of Sugar Sorghum, 567. 
Smut (Sphacelotheca Sorghi) : In¬ 
fluence of Temperature on Distri¬ 
bution, 1233. 

Spain : Dacus oleae (Olive Fly) : 
T^otrionte Control System (" Ca 
pannette "), 219. Icerya purchasi 
on Citrus spp., 1004. Lochmaea 
sanguinolenta in Catalonia, 222. 
Lymantria dispar, Malacosoma 
neustria, 791. Sclerotium cepivo¬ 
rum on Garlic, in Catalonia, 784. 
Tortrix (Oak) : Observations, 791. 
Urocystis Bohvari on Rye Grass, 
782. Diseases, General, in Cata¬ 
lonia, 777. 

Spalgius epius : Nat. Enemy of Phe- 
nacoccus hirsutus in Bengal, 797- 

Sphacelotheca Sorghi : Effect of Tem¬ 
perature on Distribution in India. 

1233- 

Sphaerotheca : Sp, Humuli : Dupin Vars. 
resistant, 207. Sph, mors-uvae in 
Piedmont, 785. On Ribes in Italy, 
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II2I, Vars. comparatively resist¬ 
ant, 208* Mycoplasmic Condi¬ 
tion, p. 277» Sph. pannosa, Myco¬ 
plasmic Condition, p. 277. 

Sphenoptera laticollis and Sph. li- 
neata on Sainfoin in Tunisia and Si¬ 
cily, 668, 

Spinach : Peronospora Spinaciae (Mil¬ 
dew), Mycoplasmic Theory, pp. 275- 
277. 

Sprays : Copper the Active Principle 
in Sprays, 112. 

Spruce : Mistletoe on. in Switaserland, 
769. Cenangium Ahieiis, 787. 

Steganopiycha pinicolana (= Si. dinia- 
na) : On Siberian Pine and Moun¬ 
tain Pine in Switzerland, 677. 

Stenomalus muscarum, 895. 

Strawberry : M oil is i a Ear It ana in 
Ontario (Canada), 1389. Myco~ 
sphaerella Fragariae (Leaf Spot), 
1389. Paria canella in Cahfomia, 
130. 

Strialura bruna delle foglie of 
Barley {Helmtnthosporium grami- 
neum), 113. 

Slriga densiflora and S. euphrasiodes i 
Parasites of Sugar Cane in India. 
521. 

Sud€in (Egyptian) : Leucopis sp. Nat, 
Enemy of Aphis sorghi and A. 
gossypi injurious to Sorghum and 
Cotton respectively, 893. 

Sulphate of Iron: For Control of 
Vine Chlorosis, 509. 

" Sundri'' (Heritiera Pomes), 1398. 

Sweden : Special Forms of Puccinia 
graminis, p. 270. Rust, Resistant 
" Rubin Spring Wheat Var,. 555. 

Sweet Potato : Cercospora Balaiae in 
Philippines, 517. Megastes pucialis 
in State of Bahia (Brazil), 1006. 

Switzerland: Cenangium Ahietis on 
Spruce Pine, 767, Coniothyrium Dipio- 
diella (White Rot of Vine), 1391. 
Dreyfusia niisslini on Firs, 678. 
Lymantria monacha (Tussock Moth), 
in Valais, 358. Pissofies* piceae 


(White Fir Beetle), 678. Polydrosus 
pilosus (Fir Needle Beetle), 676, 
Strex gigas on Firs, 678. Sieganop- 
tycha pinicolana Grey Pyralis of 
Larch on Siberian and Mountain 
Pines, 677. Trametes Pini in Old 
Stands in Joux Valley, 120, Mist¬ 
letoe on Spruce Pine, 789. 

Sympiezomias beesoni : On Tectona 
grandis in Prov. of Madras (India), 
357 - 

Synchytrium : S. endohioHcum on Po¬ 
tato in S. Africa, 781. S. Solani ; 
Potato Var. resistant in Great Brit¬ 
ain, 512. 

Syrphus aegyptius, 893. 

" TaBACCHIBRA 120 . 

Tachiiid: Nat. Enemy of Laphygma 
exampta in Queensland, 531. 

Tagetes : Mite in Pres, of Bombay, 
795 - 

“ Take-all of Cereals and other 
Grasses. (Ophiobolus cariceti), 1109, 
11 lo. 

“ Tambera ” of Potato, 795. 

" Tanglefoot1005. 

" Tango " (Chrysanthemum corona- 
rium), 1116. 

^arsonemus sp. : Probable Cause of 
“ Murda Disease of Pepper Plants 
in Pres, of Bombay, 795. 

Tectona grandis : Pests in Dutch East 
Indies, 1406. Sympiezomias beesoni 
in Prov. of Madras, 357. 

Teff Grass (Poa abysstnica), 1403. 

Tenebrioides : T. corticalis Nat. Ene¬ 
my of Laspeyresia pomonella in 
Colorado, 523. T. mauritanicus : 
Observations, 662. 

Teracotona submacula : On Various 
Plants in S. Africa, 1008. 

Terminalia Arjuna : Tetranychus yo* 
thersi in Florida, 1127. 

Termites: Wood of Plerocarpus re¬ 
sistant 54. 

Terpsiphone parodist : Useful Bird 
in India, 527. 



Teliranychiis yothersi : On Avocado 
and Other Plants Florida, 1217. 

T^trasHchus spira^ilis : Bred from 
Hypsipyla robusta, 1398. 

Thielaviopsis paradoxa : On Coconut 
in Florida, 1237. In Madras, 886. 

r< /jvQ " {Hibiscus cannabinus), 507. 

Tilletia Tritici : Efficacy of Fungi¬ 
cidal Dusts for Control of Wheat 
Smut, 209. 

Timber : Platypus omnivorus in New 
South Wales, 359. Pseudaonidia 
aldabraca on bark of Bois d’A- 
mande" in Seychelles, 345. Pte- 
rocarpus resistant to Termites, 54. 

"Tip-bum", of Potatoes; Etiology, 
Observations in U. S. A., 522, 
Artificial Reproduction, 215. 

Pipuana Tipa : Ganodenna sessile 
in Argentina, 1001. 

Tobacco; Apophyllia murina in Rho¬ 
desia, 1403. Bacterium Solana- 
cearum in Philippines, 875, 1116. 
Conoderus bifoveatus, Heteroderes 
amplicollis and Megapenthes opa- 
cuius in Cuba, 1243. Injurious 
Insects in Brazil, 664. " Mosaic ", 
p. 277. Phyllosiicta Nicotiana in 
N. Carolina, 1114. 

Tomato ; Bacterium Solanacearum in 
Philippines, 1116. Chionaspis sub- 
corticalis in Seychelles, 345. Fu- 
sarium sp. in N. Queensland, 1117. 
Phytometra chalcytes in Cyrenaica, 
1290. " Sleeping Disease " (Fu- 

sarium Lycopersici and Verticil- 
Hum albo-atrum) in Great Britain 
and the Channel Isles, 1234. Smut 
in Italy, 1000. 

" Toon " {Cedrela Toona), 1398. 

Tortrix, of Darch {Steganopiycha pi- 
nicolana), 677. Of Oak (Tortrix vi- 
ridana) 791, 895. Nat: Enemies 
in England, 893. Observations in 
Spain, 791, 

Trametes : T. Pini in Old Stands in 
Joux Valley (Switzerland), T. radi- 
ciperda (» Pomes annosus), i2o. 


Trtchogramma minutum: Parasite ol 
Laspeyresia pomonelta in Valley 
of the Grand, Colorado, 523. 

Tricholaena rosea : Pink Grab in Rho* 
desia, 1403. 

Trichothecium candtdum On Apple 
in Italy, 658. 

Trifolium pratense ; Botrytis anthe- 
rarum-Trifolii in Germany, 402. 

" Incappucciamento ", 996. 

Trigonophora meticulosa : On Salad 
Plants in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Trtgonura ruficaudis and T. tenui- 
caudis bred from Herifiera Fomes, 
139B. 

Triphaena fimbria on Salad Plants in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Triphleps iantilus : Nat. Enemy of 
Platyedra gossypiella in India, 526, 

Trtticum: T, compactum, T, dtcoc- 
cum^ T. durum, T. monococcum^ 
T. polontcum, T, sativum, T. Spelta, 
T. turgidum : Ophiobolus cariceti, 
iiio. T, dicoccum var. persicum, 
resistant to O. c., 564. 7 \ repens : 

Pucctnia gramtms f. sp. Secalis in 
Sweden, p. 270. See also Wheat. 

'trochocarpa laurtna : Platypus omni'^ 
vorus in New South Wales, 359. 

Trogostta maurttamca : Observations, 
662. 

Tsuga Alter liana : Phomopsis Pseu- 
dotsugae in Scotland, 121. 

" Tukra " of Mulberry (Phenaccoccus 
hirsutus), 797. 

Tunisia; Decree prescribing Measures 
of Control of Diseases and Animal 
Parasites of Plant, 645. Phthori- 
maea operculella, of Potatoes, 351. 
Sphenoptera laticollis and 5 . lineaia 
on Sainfoin, 668. 

Tussock Moth (Lymantria monacha) in 
Valais (Switzerland), 358. 

; Tetranychus yothersi in S. Ca¬ 
rolina, 1127. Veriicillium albo- 
atrum, 1234. 
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\jncinula necator : On Viiis vinifera 
in Catalonia {Spain), 777* 

United Provinces (India: Alcides 
dipierocarpi bred from Seeds of 
Dipterocarpus, 357. Mecistocerus 
fufnosus on Pinus longifolia^ 357. 
Rhadinomerus bombacis bred from 
Bomhax malabwrica, 357. Rh. di- 
versipes bred from Eugenia Jaman, 
from Shorea robusta and Shorea sp., 
357. Rh. malloti bred from Sh, 
tobusta and Shorea sp., 357. Osphilia 
odinae bred from Odina Wodter 
and Cassia Fistula, 357. Nat. Ene¬ 
mies of Injurious Insects in Forests, 

139S. 


United States; Anthonomus grandis 
(Cotton Bollweevil) and Diseases 
of Cotton, 1395* “Meade" Cot¬ 
ton Var. resistant, 713. DtdbroHca 
vittaia, D. irivittata, D, \ i-punciata 
Parasites of llowardula bemgna, 
216. Pyrausta ainslei, P, nubilahs, 
1125. Pyrausta penitahs : On Fa- 
gopyrum Fagopyrum, Nelumbo lu- 
tea and N, nucifera, Polygonum 
pennsylvamcum and Rumex cris- 
pus, 1125. Rhagoletts suavis on 
Juglans spp., 355. Tipbmm of 
Potatoes, Observations, 522. Us- 
tilago Avenae and U. laevis : Re¬ 
sistance of Red Rustproof (A vena 
sterilis) and Black Tartarian Oats 
{A. orientahs) and their Hybrids, 
B19. General: Decreased Yield 
of Chief Crops due to Diseases and 
Pests, 370. Olive Diseases of 1058* 
Various Plants introduced into 
U. S., resistant to Attack, 1031. 
See also States of California, Ca¬ 
rolina, Colorado, Dakota, Florida, 


Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Massachu¬ 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota. Mon¬ 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania. Wajdiing- 
ton. 


^pupa epops indica ; Useful Bird 
in India, 793* • * ♦ 


Urtdo : U. glumarum, p. 271. U. gra- 
minisf p. 270. 

Urocystis : U, Agropyri: U. Boli- 
vari on Lolium perenne in Spain : 
U. occulta, 782, 

Vromyces : U. Alchemillae, U, Betas : 
Mycoplasmic Condition p. 277. U. 
Hippocrepidis on Hippocrepis cihata 
in Macedonia, 107. U, Pisi on 
Pisum sativum in Catalonia (Spain), 
777. U. valesiacus on Vida onobry- 
chioides mlAsucedLoma,, 107. 

** Uspulun ”, 1113, 

Ustilago : U. Avenae : ” Kanota ” 

Oats resistant in Texas (U. S.), 
35. U, Avenae and U, laevis : Red 
Rustproof {Avena sterilis) and 
Black Tartarian {A, orientalis), 
and Hybrid Oats, resistant in U. S. 
A., 8 iq. U. Panici-miliacei on 
Panicum mtliaceum in Catalonia 
(vSp^), 777. 

Vanda terks : Aomdia pseudaspi- 
diotus in Colorado. 663. 

“ Vaquinhas ” {Macrodactylus sutu- 
rahs and hpicauta atomarta), 664, 

“ Vaquita ” {Dtaprepes sp.), 177. 

Venezuela: Cacao vars. Liable to 
Attack of Manilla, 427. 

Venturia ptrina • In S. Africa and New 
Zealand, 780. 

Vermicularia Capstci : On Capsicum 
annuum and C. frutescens in Behar 
(India), 343. 

Verschaffeltia splendida ; Aonidia ob- 
iusa in Seychelles, 345. 

Verticillium albo-atrum: On Tomato 
in Great Britain and Channels 
Ides, 1234. 

Vespa germanica and V, vulgaris ; 
On Pennisetum spicatum in Sicily, 
1056. 

Vetch : Sitona criniia in Great Brit¬ 
ain, 1245. 

Vida 122. V, onobrychxoides \ Vromyr 
ces valesiacus in Macedonia, 107. 

Vigna Catyang : Agromysa sp. and 
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Pink Grub in Rhodesia, * 1403* 
Vermicularia Capsid, 343. 

Vine: Celerio lineata Uvomica and 
Hippoiion celerio in Cyrenaica, 1240. 
Chlorosis and Deep Working of 
Soil, 1318. Treatment with Sul¬ 
phate of Iron and Perchloride of 
Iron, 509* Chloryta lybica in Ly- 
bia, 356. Coniothyrium Dyplodiella 
(White Rot of Vine) in Switzerland, 
1391. Macrophoma flaccida cause 
of Deterioration of Dried Grapes 
in Italy. 115. Oidium, “ Pavana : 
Italian Vine resistant, 831. Pero- 
nospora(VineMildew) : " Formosa*' 
Spanish Vine not attacked in Italy, 
HI. On the Germination of the 
Zoospores of Vine Mildew, 109. 
Control with Copper Compounds, 
112. Phylloxera in Greece, 1317. 
Influence on Quality of Grape, 
123. Gall Form in New South 
Wales, 796. Unctnula necator in 
Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Violet: Bacillus carotovorus in Hng- 
land, 1236. 

Viscum album : On Spruce Pine in 
Switzerland, 789. 

Wai^ng Sangit (Leptocorisa acuta), 

529* 

Wart Disease, Of Potato {Synchy- 
trium endobioticnm) in S. Africa, 
781. 

Washington (State of) : Cenangium 
pimphilum on Pinus, 118, 

Washingtonia filifera : Dinapate wrigh- 
ti in California, 1107. • 


Wheat: Fusarium nivale, Resistau]|| 
of Wheat x Rye Hybrids in Rtis 4 
sia, 818. Mildew: Persian Black 
(T. dicoccum var. persicum), re^ 
sistant, 564. Puccinia graminii 
f. sp, Tritici in Sweden, p. 270^; 
.Rust: Hard Moroccan Wheats susn 
ceptible to Attack, 1046. ‘' Rubin ** 
Farly Spring Wheat for Centrai 
Sweden, resistant, 555. Stem Rust 
in N. Dakota (U, S.), 159* Smut 
{Tilletia Tritici), Efficacy of Fungir 
cidal Dusts, 209. 

White Apple Blotch {Trichothecium 
candidum), 658. 

White Cabbage Butterfly (Pieris bras-- 
sicae ), 125. 

Wilt : Of Cajanus indicus, 516. 

Woolly Aphis (Eriosoma lamgera), 126. 

Woolly Bear Caterpillar (TeracoUma 
submacula), 1008. 

** Xkrovui,a " (Lasioptera berlesiana), 
350. 

Xylina exoleia : On Lathyrus odoratus. 
Flax and Peas in Cyrenaica, 1240^ 

Xylostodoris luteolus : On Oreodoxa 
regia in Florida, 223. 

Ypsolophus margjnellvs : On Juni¬ 
per in New Jersey, 533, ^ 

Zatropis sp. : Nat. Enemy of Cau- 
lophilus latinasus in U, S., 1405^^ 

Zinnia : Mite in Pres, of Bomb 4 t^. 
(India), 795- 

Zizyphus spp. : Phenacoccus hirsuPrtt 
in Egypt, 1009. 
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IV. —. WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES WITH THEIR ENGWSH EQUIVALENTS. 


I Arcliine (Ruasia) 

X Atdeb (Egypt) 
z Ardeb of wheat (Egypt) 
z Atdeb of hulled malse (Egypt) 
z Afdeb of barley (Egypt) 

X Axdeb of undecorticated rice (Egypt) 

X Ardeb of decorticated rice (Egypt) 
z Arpent (Canada) 
z Are [zoo square metres] 

X Arroba (Brazil) 

z Arroba (Cuba, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru) 
i Arroba (Mexico) 
z Bale of cotton (Brazil) 
z Bale of cotton (United States) 

X » > a » » 

z Bale of cotton (India) 

z Barrel of wheat flour (Canada, United Stales) 
z Bar, see Millier 
z Bow (Java, Dutch Indies) 
z Bushel (United States) 
z Bushel of oats (United States) 
z Bushel of oats (Canada) 

z Bushel of wheat and potatoes (United States) 
z Bushel of barley (Canada, United States) 
z Bushel of raw rice (United States) 

z Bushel of rye, hulled maize, linseed (Canada, United States) 
z Cadastral arpent (Himgary) 

X Cental (United States) 
z Centiare [zo square znetres] 

X Centigramme 
I Centilitre 
X Centizzietre 
z Centistere 

I Centner (Germany, Austiia, Denmark) 
z Centner (Sweden) 
z Cho [6o ken] (Japan) 
z Cho (Japan) 

z Crown [zoo heller] (Austria-Hungary) 

* Crown [zoo dre] (Denmark,Norway, Sweden) 

X Cubic centimetre 
z Cubic metre 

z Decagramz&e [xo grammes] 


27.99961 ihches 
5.44435 bushels 
2.95264 cwt. 

2.75580 cwt. 

2.3621Z cwt. 

5.728x2 cwt. 

3.83843 cwt* 

0.8450X acres 
ro7,639i5 square feet 
33.06951 lbs. 

25.33841 E>8. 

25.36687 lbs. 

398.83415 lbs. 

4.46431 cwt. (gross wl.) 
4.26788 cwt (net wt. 
3.57x45 cwt. 

1.7500Z cwt. 

76.36998 square feet 
0.96896 bushels 
32 lbs. 

34 lbs. 

60 lbs. 

48 lbs. 

45 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

X.42201 acres 
100 lbs. 

10.76392 square feet 
O.X5432 grains 
o 0022 gallons 
0.393715 inches 
0.353x5 cubic fefet 
ZZ0.23I7X lbs. 

93.7x238 lbs. 

119.30327 yards 
2.45068 acres 
10 d at par 
181 V» d at par 
0.06x02 cubic inches 
x.30795 cubic yards 
0 . 35*75 oz. 




1 Decalitre (lo litres] 

% Decauette [xo metres] 

I Decare (xooo square metres] 

X Deceatere [lo cubic metres] 

I .D^are [xo sqtiare metres] 

X Dedatiue [e tclietwert] (Russia) 

X Decigramme 

X Decilitre 

X Decimetre 
X Dedstere 

X Dinar, gold [xoo para] (Serbia) 

I Dollar, gold, $ [loo cents] (United States; 

I Drachm, gold [xoo lepta] (Greece) 

X Ds. «» Doppelzentner (Germany) 

X Egyptian kantar (Egypt) 

I Peddan MasrI [24 Kirat Kamel] (Egypt) 

I Florin, gold, or Gulden [100 cents] (Netherlands) 
x Franc (xoo centimes] (France) 

X Gallon (United States) 

X gramme 

r Hectare [xoooo square metres] 

I Hectogramme (100 grammes) 

X Hectolitre [100 litres] 

I Hectometre [xoo metres] 

X Hectostere [xoo cubic metres] 

X Jarra (Mexico) 

X Kadastral hold, see Cadastral arpenx 
X Kin (Japan) 

x Kokou [xo to] (Japan) 

X Kokou of oats (Japan) 

X Kokou of cocoons (Japan) 

X Kokou of wheat and maize (Japan; 

X Kokou of barley (Japan) 

I Kokou of naked barley (Japan) 

I Kokou of rice (Japan) 

X Kopek (Russia) 

X Kwau (Japan) 

I I/ci, gold [xoo bani] (Rumania) 

X l^eu [xoo statinki] (Bulgaria) 

X X^ira [xoo centesimi] (Italy) 

X l^itre 

X Manzana (Nicaragua, Guatemala) 

I Mark [xoo Pfeunige] (Germany) 

X Mark [xoo pennl] (Finland) * 


8.19976 gallons 
32.80840 feet 
1195*9862 7 square yards 
X3.0795X cubic yards 
X1.95986 square yards 
2.69966 acres 
1*54323 grains 
0.022 gallons 
0.0027497 bushels 
3.93701 inches 
3.53x46 cubic yards 
9 d at par 
451 */i« d at par 
9 **/m d at par 
220.46341 lbs. 
99.04980 lbs. 

X.03805 acres 
IS 7 **/$id at par 
g**lud at par 
0.83270 gallons 
0*03527 02. 

2.47109 acres 
3.52746 02. 

21,99755 gallons 
2.74967 bushels 
109.36x33 yards 
130.79505 cubic yards 
^.226^2 ouartfi 


I 


X. 32278 lbs. 

1.58726 quarts 
X. 55014 cwt. 
82.67268 lbs. 

2.58356 cwt. 

2.06683 cwt. 

3.69428 cwt. 

2.80501 cwt. ^ 
1 •iim farthing at par 
8.26738 lbs. 

9 "/m d at par 
9 ••/•* d at par 
9**/ud at par 
0.2x998 gallons 
0.0275 bushd 
1.72663 acres 
IX Vtd at par 
9 **/«• d at par 
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MtHUld 9 mt Ao ty (India) 
aBmia Zii^etlal (India) 

I'Metie 

MtIUa» 

TirJ1HgrtwhiMi«> 

Miimiitffe « 

MilUtoetre 

Mlllistere 

Hsrriagratnme [loooo gramtncs) 

Myrialitre [xoooo litres) 

Myridmetre [xoooo metres] 

MilHer [z ooo ooo grammes] 

Milreis, gold (Brasil) 

Milreis, gold (Portugal) 

Minot (Canada) 

Morgen (Cape of good Hope) 

Muid (Cape of* good Hope) 

Oka (Greece) 

Oke (Egypt) 

Peseta, gold [xoo ctotimos] (Spain) 

Peso, gold [xoo centavos] (Argentina) 

Peso, gold [xoO centavos] tCbili) 

Pic (Egypt) * 

Pikul (China) 

Pikul (Japan) 

Poud (Russia) 

Pound, Eg3rptian, gold [xoo piastres] 

Pound, Turkish, gold [xoo piastres] (Ottoman Empire) 
Pond (Sweden) 

Quintal 

Rouble, gold [xoo kopeka] (Russia) 

Rupee, silver [X6 annas] (British India) 

Square metre 
Stere [i cubic metre] 

Sucre, silver (Ecuador) 

Talari [20 piastres] (Egypt 

To (Japan) 
ajpn (metric) 

Verst (Russia) « 

Yen, gold [a fun or xoo sen] (Japan) 

Zentner (Oermany) 




^ Hit. 
is.sSrfSllMi^ 

1,2.8094 liWt 

square feet 
0.0x54$ gtaihs f 
- o.oooas gallons 
n.03937 Inches 
6X.0236Z cubic inches 
as ^ ^^4 lbs. 

2 199*75539 gallons 
274.96701 bushels 
6.21373 miles 
Z9 68426 cwt. 

2 9 2*^lud at par 
49 5 at par 
X. 07306 bushels 
2.XX654 acres 
24 gallons 

3 bushels 

2.75579 lbs. 

.2.75136 lbs. 

9 *•/•« d at par 
39 XX *Vm^ at par 
19 5 at par 

2.46646 feet 
*33 27675 lbs. 
X32.27805 lbs. 

36 1x292 lbs. 

£x o. 6 **/u at par 
z8 9 o*VM<f at par 
o 93712 lbs. 

X. 96843 cwt, 

2$ I *Ud at par 
X 9 4^1 at par 
X X 9599 square yards 
X.30795 cubic yards 
IS IX at (par 

49 z at par 

0.49601 bushels 
3.968x5 gallons 
0.9842X tons 

1x66.64479 yards 
22 o’VmiI at par 
1^x0.23x71 Ms- 
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